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Preface 


Canaries in a Collapsing Mine 


The rich compendium of information in my colleague Dr. Cagan Sekercioglu’s Fore- 
word highlights two messages important to all of us. First, more is known about the 
state of Earth’s avifauna by scientists and the general public than about any compara- 
ble taxonomic group. The reason is clear: the beauty, ubiquity, and ease of study of 
birds has long attracted the attention of amateur naturalists, biological scientists, and 
the general public, making birds the most familiar class of organisms for most people. 
All this was highlighted by the recent excitement and extensive media coverage of the 
discovery that the Ivory-billed Woodpecker (Campephilus principalis) was not ex- 
tinct. Can you imagine, for example, an equivalent fuss being made if, say, the extinct 
San Francisco satyrine butterfly (Cercyonis sthenele sthenele) was once again found 
in that city? 

Scientists often use birds as model systems. For instance, Professor Gretchen Daily 
of the Center for Conservation Biology (CCB) was inspired to found the field of 
countryside biogeography because she often observed "forest" birds in deforested 
agricultural countryside. Sekercioglu, also of the CCB, was able to demonstrate that 
some forest birds can live in the countryside, not just visit, because of his ability to 
radio-track hundreds of individuals (Sekercioglu 2003). It is not possible to track 
other animals as effectively and in comparable numbers. For example, butterflies (my 
other favorite group) can only be tracked for hours, if at all, unlike the tanagers, thrushes, 
and other birds that Sekercioglu tracked for weeks and months. 

A second critical message implicit in Sekercioglu's comprehensive essay is that 
what is known about the status of birds is deeply frightening. As anthropogenic cli- 
mate change — which may eventually prove catastrophic — has become manifest, birds 
are the most charismatic organisms showing clear shifts in their distributions in re- 
sponse. In this case, birds are clearly serving a function analogous to the canaries that 
early coal miners took underground with them. Canaries were an early warning sys- 
tem for the miners, as they showed signs of distress (difficulty breathing) or even 
keeled over when poisonous methane was in the air. Other animals are showing global 
range changes similar to those in birds (Root et al. 2004), but those changes are more 
difficult to detect because society pays much less attention to other fauna. Thus, birds 
as a group are warning people of potentially dangerous changes in their environment. 
Changes in the distributions of animals and plants, and extinctions of populations 
(Hughes et al. 1997, 1998) threaten the ecosystem services that all human beings de- 
pend upon (Daily 1997). And, as the Foreword shows, the birds themselves, besides 
alerting us to the threats, also play crucial roles in delivering some of those services. 

Climate change is not the only place where birds are playing the role of miners' 
canaries. While Daily, Sekercioglu, and their colleagues have shown that some tropi- 
cal forest birds can persist in disturbed countrysides if deforested areas are not too 
intensively used by people (Hughes et al. 2002, Sekercioglu 2003), those researchers 
have also shown that many populations of forest birds disappear even if substantial 
fragments of woodland remain (Sekercioglu et al. 2002). Land-use change, leading to 
such population extinctions, is considered by many ecologists to be a problem poten- 
tially as severe as climate change, and, of course, interconnected with it. Declines in 
populations of Neotropical migrants in North America and African migrants in Eu- 
rope may well be signaling adverse land-use changes in their wintering grounds. 

Perhaps the single most threatening trend in today's world (excluding the chance 
of large-scale nuclear war) is the deterioration of the human epidemiological environ- 
ment (e.g., Daily and Ehrlich 1996). This has been brought home to citizens of the 
United States through the impacts of West Nile Virus on both birds and people. But 
much more ominous from a global viewpoint is the threat of an avian flu pandemic 
spreading out of Asia. In mid-2005 there was great concern among scientists that 
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migrating waterfowl leaving their summer habitat at Lake Qinghai in western China 
would carry a virulent flu strain that had decimated the lake’s bird populations to the 
wetlands of South Asia. From those areas the flu could potentially spread to the rest of 
the world, greatly increasing the chances of the virus mutating into a lethal strain that 
can be transmitted directly from birds to people and then from person to person. That 
could generate a world-wide flu epidemic even worse than the one that killed tens of 
millions at the end of World War I. The world, much more crowded and connected, is 
ill-prepared for such an event today, despite urgent warnings from the scientific com- 
munity over many years. 

Birds are also a prominent example of another dangerous threat to biodiversity — 
the moving of organisms into novel habitats that lack coevolved checks on the abun- 
dance of the introduced species. In North America, the most prominent example is the 
European Starling (Sturnus vulgaris), now one of the most abundant birds and one 
that has negative effects on native hole-nesting species because it can out-compete 
them. People also alter habitats in ways that change predator-prey relationships to the 
detriment of biodiversity. Birds again call attention to such negative interactions, which 
doubtless are also common in less studied groups. For instance, human feeding of 
Pied Currawongs (Strepera graculina) in Sydney, Australia has allowed the currawongs 
to build huge populations whose depredations on nests have extirpated many 
populations of small honeyeaters and other passerines. 

In short, many bird populations around the world are shrinking or going extinct as 
a burgeoning human population, increasing wasteful consumption among the rich and 
the use of environmentally faulty technologies, destroys, disrupts, or poisons avian 
habitats. Birds also signal anthropogenic alterations of community relationships and 
ecosystem services, changes that often are detrimental to Homo sapiens, as the Fore- 
word makes clear. 

Our current predicament is unlikely to change until enough human beings realize 
that their own fates are intertwined with those of the feathered dinosaurs, and begin to 
make dramatic changes in the distribution of power in the world and in the priorities of 
world leaders (Ehrlich and Ehrlich 2004). Birds are telling us that we are darkening our 
own futures and the prospects of our descendants. It is high time we listened to them. 


The full references to the citations included herein can be found towards the back 
of the volume, in the General List of References. 


Paul R. Ehrlich 
Center for Conservation Biology 
Stanford University 


Foreword 


Ecological Significance of Bird Populations 


People worldwide are rapidly degrading ecosystems, especially in the tropics, leading 
to a massive reduction in biodiversity (Laurance & Bierregaard 1997; Vitousek ef al. 
1997; Pimm & Raven 2000; Dirzo & Raven 2003). This is best-documented in the 
extinctions and population declines of hundreds of bird species (Bennett & Owens 
1997; Anon. 2006b, 2004d; Sekercioglu et al. 2004). The accelerating extinctions of 
species (Anon. 2006c) comprise the tip of the iceberg of global wildlife declines 
(Hughes et al. 1997; Jackson et al. 2001; Ceballos & Ehrlich 2002; Gaston et al. 
2003) that threaten to disrupt vital ecosystem processes and services (Redford 1992). 
Ecologically, declines and extinctions of distinct populations are as important as the 
losses of species (Chapin et al. 1998). Reductions in the numbers of individuals in 
important functional groups are likely to extensively diminish ecosystem processes 
and services (Figure 1) such as decomposition, pest control, pollination, and seed 
dispersal (Redford 1992; N. Myers 1996; Daily 1997). Besides the outright loss of 
ecological actors, changes in the proportions of species in various functional groups 
may result in the disassembly of ecological communities (Gonzalez & Chaneton 2002). 

Currently, 21.596 of bird species are considered "extinction-prone" (Figure 2), a 
category that includes species that are extinct (1.4%), threatened (12.196) or near threat- 
ened (8.096) with extinction (Anon. 2006c). Birds are integral to many ecosystem proc- 
esses, even soil formation (Heine & Speir 1989), and many species provide key 
ecosystem services, such as pollination and seed dispersal (Table 1). Ongoing reduc- 
tions in bird abundance (Gaston et al. 2003) and species richness (Anon. 2004d) are 
likely to have far-reaching ecological consequences (Sekercioglu et al. 2004), with 
diverse societal impacts ranging from the spread of disease and loss of agricultural pest 
control to plant extinctions and trophic cascades. Rapid losses of bird species (Figure 
3) may cause substantial reductions in certain ecosystem processes before we have 
time to study and understand the underlying mechanisms. Fortunately, birds are the 
best known class of organisms (Anon. 2004d), and their conservation status has been 
assessed multiple times (Anon. 2006c). Various studies on frugivorous, nectarivorous, 
and insectivorous birds have established their significance in the dynamics of diverse 
natural and human-dominated ecosystems (Stiles 1978, 1985; Proctor et al. 1996; 
Westcott & Graham 2000; Mols & Visser 2002; Croll et al. 2005). Although field 
studies on birds' ecological effects have been mostly non-experimental and focused on 
a small subset of species (Feinsinger et al. 1982; Robertson et al. 1999; Rathcke 2000; 
Bleher & Bohning-Gaese 2001; Loiselle & Blake 2002), research on birds' ecological 
functions and services is growing and becoming more experimental (Abramsky ef al. 
2002; Mols & Visser 2002; Croll et al. 2005). Although precise understanding of the 
ecological consequences of bird population losses will be impossible to achieve, there 
is a pressing need to assess avian ecosystem services and estimate the potential eco- 
logical effects of differential extinctions in various functional groups. 

Given birds' ecological significance and the extensive literature on avian ecology 
and conservation, the time is ripe for a synthesis of the avian contributions to ecosys- 
tems. Part of my objective here is to draw attention to the ecological and societal 
implications of bird declines and extinctions. The factors that make bird species sus- 
ceptible to extinction have been superbly reviewed by Collar (1997) in the pages of 
HBW, so I will only address the consequences of avian declines rather than examine 
the causes of avian extinctions. The inspiration for this review has come from our 
study on the ecosystem consequences of bird declines (Sekercioglu et al. 2004), based 
on an analysis of a database encompassing the conservation status, distribution, and 
basic ecology of all extant and historically extinct bird species. The creation of the 
database itself was inspired by the detailed species accounts in the Handbook of the 
Birds of the World. It is my pleasure and honor to complete this circle. 
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Functional 
group 


Ecological process 


Ecosystem service and 
economical benefits 


Negative consequences of 
loss of functional group 


Frugivores 


Seed dispersal (Snow 1981; 
Howe & Smallwood 1982; 
Stiles 1985; Howe & Miriti 
2000, 2004) 


Removal of seeds from the parent tree (Greenberg 
et al. 1995; Avila et al. 1996; Sun et al. 1997; Wenny 
& Levey 1998); escape from herbivores and seed 
predators (Janzen 1970; Connell 1971; Howe 
1993a); improved germination (Murphy et a/. 1993; 
Meyer & Witmer 1998); increased economical yield 
(Hammond et al. 1996; Hutchins et al. 1996; 
Narang et al. 2000; Yumoto 2000); increased gene 
flow (Howe et al. 1985; Hamrick et al. 1993; Gibson 
& Wheelwright 1995); recolonization and restora- 
tion of disturbed ecosystems (Robinson & Handel 
1993; Tucker & Murphy 1997; Wilkinson 1997; 
Galindo-González et al. 2000; Hjerpe ef al. 2001) 


Disruption of dispersal mutualisms (Stocker & Irvine 
1983; Clark et al. 2001; Meehan et al. 2002); re- 
duced seed removal (Cordeiro & Howe 2003); 
clumping of seeds under parent tree (Bleher & 
Bohning-Gaese 2001); increased seed predation 
(Howe 1993a); reduced recruitment (Cordeiro & 
Howe 2001, 2003); reduced gene flow (Shapcott 
1999; Pacheco & Simonetti 2000) and germination 
(Compton et al. 1996; Peres & van Roosmalen 
1996; Meyer & Witmer 1998); reduction (Santos & 
Tellería 1994; Santos et al. 1999) or extinction 
(Bond 1994; Hamann & Curio 1999; Loiselle & 
Blake 1999; da Silva & Tabarelli 2000) of depend- 
ent species 


Nectarivores 


Pollination (Stiles 1978, 
1985; Proctor et al. 1996) 


Outbreeding of dependent (Keighery 1980; Ford 
1985; Proctor et al. 1996) and/or economically im- 
portant species (Nabhan & Buchmann 1997; 
Narang et al. 2000) 


Pollinator limitation (Nabhan & Buchmann 1997; 
Murphy & Kelly 2001); inbreeding and reduced fruit 
yield (Feinsinger et a/. 1982; Robertson et al. 1999; 
Cox & Elmqvist 2000; Paton 2000; Rathcke 2000; 
Montgomery et al. 2001); evolutionary consequences 
(Stiles 1978; Thompson 1996; Nabhan & Buchmann 
1997); extinction (Bond 1994; Sakai et al. 2002) 


Insectivores 


Predation on invertebrates 
(Mols & Visser 2002) 


Control of insect populations (Crawford & Jennings 
1989; Marquis & Whelan 1994; Kirk et al. 1996; 
Greenberg et al. 2000; Jantti et al. 2001; Mols & 
Visser 2002; Van Bael et al. 2003); reduced plant 
damage (Sipura 1999; Greenberg et a/. 2000; Sanz 
2001); alternative to pesticides (Dolbeer 1990; 
Naylor & Ehrlich 1997; Mourato et a/. 2000) 


Loss of natural pest control (Dolbeer 1990; Naylor 
& Ehrlich 1997); insect pest outbreaks (Crawford 
& Jennings 1989; Kirk et al. 1996; Quammen 1997); 
crop losses (Greenberg et a/. 2000); trophic cas- 
cades (Terborgh et al. 2001) 


Raptors 


Predation on vertebrates 
(Parrish et al. 2001; Brown 
& Kotler 2004) 


Regulation of rodent populations (Korpimaki & 
Norrdahl 1991; Ims & Andreassen 2000); second- 
ary dispersal (Nogales et al. 2002) 


Rodent pest outbreaks (Korpimaki & Norrdahl 
1998); trophic cascades (Crooks & Soule 1999; 
Terborgh et al. 2001; Dunne et al. 2002); indirect 
effects (Sih et al. 1985; Parrish et al. 2001) 


Scavengers 


Consumption of carrion 
(Houston 1994) 


Removal of carcasses (Pain et a/. 2003; Prakash 
et al. 2003); leading other scavengers to carcasses 
(Houston 1994); nutrient recycling; sanitation (Pain 
et al. 2003; Prakash et al. 2003) 


Slower decomposition (Houston 1994); increases 
in carcasses (Pain et al. 2003; Prakash et al. 2003); 
increases in undesirable species (Pain etal. 2003; 
Prakash et al. 2003); disease outbreaks (Pain et 
al. 2003; Prakash et al. 2003); changes in cultural 
practices (Parry-Jones 2001; Pain et al. 2003) 


Piscivores 


Predation on fishes and in- 
vertebrates 
Production of guano (Croll 
et al. 2005) 


Controlling unwanted species (Wootton 1995); nu- 
trient deposition around rookeries (Powell et al. 
1991; Anderson & Polis 1999; Hawke et al. 1999; 
Palomo et al. 1999; Sánchez-Pifiero & Polis 2000; 
Croll et al. 2005); soil formation in polar environ- 
ments (Heine & Speir 1989); indicators of fish 
stocks (Crawford & Shelton 1978); environmental 
monitors (Gilbertson et al. 1987) 


Loss of guano and associated nutrients (Oliver & 
Legovic 1988; Croll et al. 2005); impoverishment 
of plant communities (Oliver & Schoenberg 1989; 
Croll et al. 2005); trophic cascades (Wootton 1995; 
Williams et al. 2002; Croll et al. 2005); ecosystem 
shifts (Croll et al. 2005); loss of socio-economic 
resources (Haynes-Sutton 1987) and environmen- 
tal monitors (Gilbertson et a/. 1987); 


All species 


Miscellaneous 


Environmental monitoring (Eriksson 1987; Bryce 
et al. 2002); ecosystem engineering (Sekercioglu 
2006); indirect effects (Izhaki & Safriel 1989; Dean 
et al. 1990; Loiselle 1990; Paine et al. 1990; 
Wootton 1994a; Milton et a/. 1998; Murakami & 
Nakano 2002; Nogales et al. 2002); birdwatching 
tourism (Jacquemot & Filion 1987; Sekercioglu 
2002c; Bouton & Frederick 2003); reduction of ag- 
ricultural residue (Bird et a/. 2000); cultural and 
economic uses (Diamond 1987b) 


Losses of socio-economic resources (Filion 1987; 
Sekercioglu 2002c) and environmental monitors 
(Peakall & Boyd 1987); unpredictable conse- 
quences (Wootton 1994a) 


Table 1 Ecological and economical contributions of avian functional groups. Modified from Sekercioglu, C.H., Daily, G C. & Ehrlich, P.R. (2004). 
Ecosystem consequences of bird declines. Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. U. S. A. 101: 18042-18047. Copyright (2004) National Academy of Sciences, USA. 


Conceptual Issues 


Diversity and ecosystem function 


The role of biodiversity in ecosystem function is a current and active field of inquiry 
(Chapin et al. 2000; Loreau et al. 2001; Tilman et al. 2001; Hooper et al. 2005; France 
& Duffy 2006). Since it is usually difficult to isolate and quantify the significance of 
any one factor, there is ongoing disagreement over the relative contributions of biomass 
(Schwartz et al. 2000), diversity (Chapin et al. 1997), dominance (Smith et al. 2004), 
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functional richness (Naeem & Wright 2003), and keystone species (Power et al. 1996). 
Nevertheless, we are becoming increasingly aware of the importance of each, and the 
diversity and spatio-temporal variability of natural systems mean that any of these 
elements can be significant in different contexts (Ives & Cardinale 2004). Although it 
makes intuitive sense that the species that dominate in number and/or biomass are 
more likely to be important for ecosystem function (Raffaelli 2004; Smith et al. 2004), 
in some cases even rare species can have a role, for example, in increasing invasion 
resistance (Lyons & Schwartz 2001). In tropical communities there are many rare and 
specialized bird species (Terborgh 1974), the removal of which may increase invasibility 
to generalist taxa and have unpredictable impacts that may further damage already 
impoverished communities. 

In contrast to dominant species, by definition a keystone species is one that has an 
ecosystem impact that is disproportionately large in relation to its abundance (Power 
et al. 1996; Hooper et al. 2005). Many large frugivores (Stocker & Irvine 1983) and 
top predators (Terborgh et al. 2001) can be considered keystones. There is a growing 
literature on keystone species (Davic 2003), but identifying keystone species in ad- 
vance has been difficult (Power et al. 1996). Species that are not thought as "typical" 
keystones can turn out to be so, even in more ways than one (Daily et al. 1993). It is 
hard to predict the importance and *replaceability" of individual species without de- 
tailed studies, but since we are increasingly faced with the ecosystem consequences of 
accelerating biodiversity loss (Redford 1992), an improved ability to predict and pro- 
tect keystones may help alleviate some of these consequences. 

An indisputable role of species richness comes in the guise of the "sampling effect" 
(Wardle 1999), i.e. the more species that are present in a community, the higher the 
probability of having a species that will have a significant ecological impact. This is 
particularly important when there is a major perturbation to the system. With more spe- 
cies present, there is a higher probability of a formerly "insignificant" species being able 
to respond to this disturbance and maintain ecosystem function (Ives & Cardinale 2004), 
thereby increasing "resilience" (Elmqvist et al. 2003). The “insurance hypothesis" is an 
analogous way to think about this phenomenon (Yachi & Loreau 1999). Yachi & Loreau 
(1999) showed that in a fluctuating environment, species richness can insure against a 
decline in ecosystem functioning by both buffering (reducing the temporal variance of 
productivity) and by enhancing ecosystem performance (increasing the mean of pro- 
ductivity). Even though in many communities only a few species have strong effects, 
the weak effects of many species can add up to a substantial stabilizing effect and ^weak" 
effects over broad scales can be strong at the local level (Berlow 1999). In other studies, 
communities with higher species richness of functional groups had reduced probabili- 
ties of cascading extinctions following the removal of a species (Borrvall et al. 2000). 
Such communities also retained higher portions of species following extinction events 
(Ebenman et al. 2004). Thus, increased species richness can insure against sudden change, 
which is now a global phenomenon (Parmesan & Yohe 2003; Root et al. 2003). 


Equivalence (a.k.a. redundancy) 


Declines in bird species that are important for a particular ecosystem process/service 
may not necessarily mean a decline in that process/service if the populations of other 
functionally equivalent species increase in response (May 1974; Walker 1992). Com- 
pensatory growth (May 1974) may ensure that an ecosystem function will not suffer 
drastically from the extinctions of species, as long as one or few dominant species 
fulfilling that function do not go extinct. However, assuming that most species are 
superfluous is risky (Ehrlich & Ehrlich 1981; Ehrlich & Walker 1998). Even though a 
few species may make up most of the biomass of most functional groups (Walker et 
al. 1999), this does not mean that other species are unnecessary. Species may act like 
the rivets in an airplane wing, the loss of each unnoticed until a catastrophic threshold 
is passed (Ehrlich & Ehrlich 1981). After all, the very fact that these different species 
exist suggests that they are more adapted to different conditions than the dominant 
species (Ghilarov 2000). Indeed, an important contribution of biodiversity to ecosys- 
tem resilience is by increasing the efficiency of resource use (Chapin et al. 1997). 
Hutchinson (1957) formalized this concept by envisioning that each species’ niche 
occupies a hyper-volume that 1s unique, which means that no other species’ function 
can be exactly equivalent. 

Empirical research has also shown that many bird species, such as Southern 
Cassowary (Casuarius casuarius) (Stocker & Irvine 1983) or Three-wattled Bellbird 
(Procnias tricarunculata) (Wenny & Levey 1998), have irreplaceable roles in ecosys- 
tems. Even generalist species may not be replaceable (Cordeiro & Howe 2003). The 
fact that large and highly specialized species are more likely to go extinct (Anon. 2004d; 
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Sekercioglu et al. 2004) reduces the probability of other bird species taking the place 
of, for example, specialized seed dispersers threatened with extinction, such as 
cassowaries, bellbirds, or turacos (Sun er al. 1997). Besides the decrease in the num- 
bers of individual birds (Gaston et al. 2003), a quarter of all European (Heath et al. 
2000) and North American (Sauer et al. 2003) bird species have significantly declined 
in the past three decades and, globally, 7896 of threatened bird species have continu- 
ously diminishing populations. Such widespread declines mean that the losses of sen- 
sitive species are not, overall, being compensated by increases in other bird species. 

Due to the differing niches of related species, if a species goes extinct, the pres- 
ence of more species in a functional group increases the probability that another spe- 
cies will adapt to the new conditions. This may compensate for the loss of a species, 
and ensure the continuity of the ecological process (Walker 1995; Wellnitz & Poff 
2001). Given the lack of information and the reality of rapid ecological change around 
the world, our focus should be on preserving as many species as possible to increase 
ecosystem reliability (Naeem & Li 1997) and to insure ecosystems against the delete- 
rious effects of rapid global change (Ehrlich & Walker 1998). Unfortunately, many 
ecological studies necessarily focus on one section of an environmental gradient and 
often treat environmental variation as "noise" rather than as an integral feature of 
ecosystems (Wellnitz & Poff 2001). However, environmental variation is critical to 
understanding species' equivalence since functional equivalence is context-dependent 
and the functional role of a species may change significantly with changing environ- 
mental conditions (Wellnitz & Poff 2001). In addition to the significance of context- 
dependency in species' equivalence, the difficulty of gathering enough information 
about most species makes it impractical, if not impossible, for ecologists to be able to 
measure the equivalence of species with confidence (Ives & Cardinale 2004). There- 
fore, we are unlikely to accurately predict the consequences of the removal of a spe- 
cies from an ecosystem. 

Avian transport of plant genetic material provides a good case study of equiva- 
lence. Plants often seem to compensate for high risk in one aspect of reproductive 
mutualism by reducing risk in another (Bond 1994). For example, a plant species with 
high pollinator or disperser specificity may make up for this risk by not being highly 
dependent on pollination, dispersal, or even seeds. Particularly in temperate ecosys- 
tems, unstable weather conditions seem to have resulted in various compensatory 
mechanisms, likely to make up for the reduced activity of mutualists under unfavorable 
conditions. On the other hand, a plant's dependence on mutualisms with animals in- 
creases with decreasing seasonality. Consequently, avian dispersers and pollinators 
for some plant communities, including Cape fynbos and tropical lowland humid for- 
est, have low equivalence, resulting in a high risk of plant extinctions from lost 
mutualisms (Bond 1994). Although local and global extinctions of some avian 
pollinators and dispersers do not seem to have resulted in plant extinctions yet (Bond 
1994), given the short history of the detailed studies of mutualisms and the limited 
extent of our knowledge of aseasonal ecosystems where such extinctions are most 
likely, we may only be observing the survivors of many unrecorded extinctions. 


Body size 


Large and highly mobile bird species are often important mobile links (Lundberg & 
Moberg 2003), top consumers, and keystones (Raffaelli 2004). These species are rela- 
tively few and have small populations in relation to the avifauna in general. The very 
factors that make them particularly valuable to ecosystems also make these birds vul- 
nerable to human impact. Bigger species, with correspondingly more ecological in- 
fluence, are much more likely to be hunted for their meat. Birds with bigger home 
ranges, since they sample larger areas, are likely to encounter more threats. Further- 
more, large species' life histories, characterized by long life spans, small clutch sizes, 
infrequent breeding, and low population densities (e.g. albatrosses), also mean that 
they are far more sensitive to adult mortality, from which they may never recover. 
That people are selectively doing more damage to the very bird species that often 
contribute most to ecosystem function means that ecosystem consequences of avian 
declines and extinctions are likely to be more severe than suggested by random mod- 
els of extinction (Zavaleta & Hulvey 2004). 


Birds as Mobile Links 


From an ecosystem functional perspective, birds are mobile links (Gilbert 1980; 
Lundberg & Moberg 2003) that are crucial for maintaining ecosystem function, 


Figure 1. 

Examples of the four main types of avian mobile 
links (Lundberg & Moberg 2003) and potential 
consequences of the lack of their services. 
Drawings are based on the cited references. 

(a) Genetic linkers. Loss of Philippine seed 
dispersers, such as Palawan Hornbills 
(Anthracoceros marcei), can result in most 

seeds being deposited under the parent tree 

and being consumed by seed predators 

(Hamann & Curio 1999). 

(b) Resource linkers. Introduced foxes 

eliminating Aleutian seabirds, such as Tufted 
Puffins (Fratercula cirrhata), can lead to reduced 
nutrient deposition triggering a shift from grassland 
to maritime tundra (Croll et al. 2005). 

(c) Trophic process linkers. Disappearance of 
scavenging Indian Long-billed Vultures (Gyps 
indicus) can cause increases in the numbers of 
rotting carcasses and of attending mammalian 
scavengers (Prakash et al. 2003). 

(d) Trophic and non-trophic process linkers. 
Reduced numbers of Three-toed Woodpeckers 
(Picoides tridactylus) in forest fragments can cause 
increases in spruce bark beetles (Fayt et al. 2005) 
and decreases in nesting holes used by 

other species (Daily et al. 1993). 

In addition to habitat loss that affects all avian 
functional groups, large frugivores are highly 
susceptible to exploitation, bycatch mortality and 
introduced species threaten seabirds, woodpeckers 
decline as a result of fragmentation, and vultures 
are particularly sensitive to chemicals. 


Illustration by Darryl Wheye/birds.stanford.edu. 
Reprinted from Sekercioglu, C. H. (2006), 
Increasing awareness of avian ecological function, 
Trends in Ecology & Evolution, Volume 21 (8), 
copyright (2006), with permission from Elsevier. 
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memory, and resilience (Nyström & Folke 2001). The three main types of mobile 
links, namely genetic, process, and resource linkers (Lundberg & Moberg 2003), en- 
compass all major avian ecological functions (Figure 1). Seed dispersing frugivores 
(Figures la, 4) and pollinating nectarivores (Figure 5) are genetic linkers that carry 
genetic material to habitat suitable for regeneration or from an individual plant to 
another plant, respectively. Trophic process linkers are grazers (Figure 6), such as 
geese (Maron et al. 2006), and predatory birds, such as antbirds (Figure 7) and eagles 
(Figure 8), that influence the populations of plant, invertebrate, and vertebrate prey 
and often provide natural pest control (Mols & Visser 2002). Scavenging birds, such 
as vultures (Figures Ic, 9), are crucial process linkers that hasten the decomposition of 
potentially disease-carrying carcasses (Prakash et al. 2003). Piscivorous (fish-eating) 
birds (Figures 1b, 10) provide good examples of resource linkers that transport nutri- 
ents from water to land in their droppings and often contribute significant resources to 
island ecosystems (Anderson & Polis 1999). Woodpeckers (Figure 1d) act both as 
trophic process linkers and as physical process linkers or “ecosystem engineers" (Jones 
et al. 1994). Many woodpeckers and other bird species (Figure 11) engineer ecosys- 
tems by building nest holes used by a variety of other species (Daily et al. 1993). 

Although mobile link categories are not mutually exclusive (e.g. seabirds are both 
process linkers as predators of fish and resource linkers as transporters of nutrients 
from sea to land in their guano), I shall focus on the most significant function of each 
group and will conclude with an overview of other services, such as environmental 
monitoring, provided by all birds. 


Seed dispersal 


Darwin (1859) was one of the first people to realize that birds are “highly effective 
agents in the transportation of seeds" (Figure 1a). Indeed, seed dispersal may well be 
the most important avian ecosystem service. This is especially true in the tropics where 
avian seed dispersal may have led to the emergence of angiosperm dominance (Regal 
1977; Tiffney & Mazer 1995) and is arguably key to the maintenance of extraordinary 
plant diversity (Janzen 1970; Connell 1971; Stiles 1985; Schupp et al. 2002; Terborgh 
et al. 2002). Vertebrates are the main seed vectors for angiosperms (Regal 1977; Tiffney 
& Mazer 1995), particularly woody plants (Howe & Smallwood 1982; Levey et al. 
1994; Jordano 2000). Increased seasonality in the temperate zone and consequent 
fluctuations in fruit and frugivore numbers make animal seed dispersal less reliable 
than in the tropics (Snow 1981), where vertebrate seed dispersers are especially im- 
portant (Howe & Smallwood 1982; Stiles 1985) and the majority of taxa in many 
plant families are dispersed by birds (Hilty 1980; Snow 1981; Stiles 1985; Renner 
1989; Willson & Crome 1989; Hamann & Curio 1999; Ganesh & Davidar 2001; 
Shanahan et al. 2001). 

Seed dispersal is thought to benefit plants in three major ways (Howe & Smallwood 
1982): 


1) Escape from density-dependent mortality caused by pathogens, seed predators, com- 
petitors, and herbivores, also known as the Janzen-Connell escape hypothesis. 

2) Chance colonization of favorable but unpredictable sites via wide dissemination 
of seeds. 

3) Directed dispersal to specific sites that are particularly favorable for establishment 
and survival. 


Seed passage through animals may also increase germination likelihood (Traveset 
& Verdú 2002) as a result of gut passage breaking seed dormancy (Noble 1975) or 
reducing seed infestation (Webber & Woodrow 2004), but most seeds do not require 
gut passage for germination and this mechanism is not considered to be a major ad- 
vantage of dispersal (Howe & Smallwood 1982). After outlining the main advan- 
tages, I discuss the evolutionary, ecological, and conservation implications of avian 
seed dispersal, as well as its limitations. 


Advantages of seed dispersal 


The most important contribution of seed dispersers to plant survival is by reducing the 
density-dependent mortality of seeds and seedlings (Janzen 1970; Connell 1971; Howe 
1989; Loiselle 1990; Harms et al. 2000) and by enabling escape from seed predators 
(Janzen 1970), herbivores (Connell 1971), competitors (Nathan & Muller-Landau 
2000), and pathogens (Antonovics & Levin 1980; Packer & Clay 2000). A recent 
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Neotropical study (Terborgh et al. 2002) has shown the importance of negative den- 
sity-dependent recruitment in increasing plant diversity from saplings to adults. In a 
detailed study of the seeds, saplings, and adults of trees in a 2.25 ha plot at Cocha 
Cashu, Peru, of over five hundred seeds that fell on one m? of forest floor in a given 
year, only four survived to become saplings (Terborgh et al. 2002). Over 95% of 
saplings originated from dispersed seeds and the probability of a seed >75 m away 
from the parent tree becoming a sapling was roughly five orders of magnitude higher 
then a seed under the parent tree. This confirms the importance of escape from local- 
ized enemies in greatly enhancing survival away from the parent tree. In this study, 
seed dispersal was particularly important for rare tree species, which contributed sub- 
stantially to the high diversity observed and many of which would disappear if seed 
dispersal were reduced (Dirzo & Miranda 1991). 

Complementary to these results that show the importance of even modest seed 
dispersal distances, radio-tracking of small (13 g). relatively non-mobile, and 
frugivorous Ochre-bellied Flycatchers (Mionectes oleaginous) in Costa Rican low- 
land forest revealed median dispersal distances of 42 to 56 m for six plant species 
(Westcott & Graham 2000). This indicates that even small, atypical avian frugivores 
can provide significant seed dispersal away from the parent tree. Even though disper- 
sal may not always provide an escape from mortality and competition (Mack et al. 
1999) and may even be disadvantageous at times (Silander 1978), its advantages are 
often considerable. 

In addition to its “top-down” role by enabling escape from seed predators, seed 
dispersal can also provide a “bottom-up” advantage to seeds by increasing the prob- 
ability that seeds will colonize a site with favorable germination conditions, be they 
light, nutrients, temperature, humidity, or some type of required disturbance (Howe & 
Miriti 2004). The advantage of increased colonization potential is likely to accrue 
more to plants with small, abundant, and highly vagile seeds that favor open, dis- 
turbed conditions and can grow rapidly. These "weedy colonists", such as Cecropia 
spp., contrast with large-seeded and persistent "climax" species that cannot disperse 
as readily, but are better competitors as a result of their greater reserves (Kennedy et 
al. 2004), and usually replace colonizing species with the passage of time. The reality 
is often more complex, however. For example, poplars and sequoias are persistent 
species with colonist seeds (Howe & Smallwood 1982). Time scales of community 
persistence vary greatly, and plant communities are constantly, if slowly, in flux. It is 
therefore impossible to speak of truly unchanging "climax" communities and seed 
dispersal contributes a lot to this dynamism (Howe & Smallwood 1982). 

Birds can eliminate the dispersal disadvantage of large-seeded species and a recent 
seed dispersal model showed that long-distance dispersal may be more regular than 
we thought (Clark et al. 1999). Jays and nutcrackers have been documented to carry 
acorns up to 20 km at a time (Vander Wall & Balda 1977; Bossema 1979 in Howe & 
Smallwood 1982), and thanks to avian dispersal, large-seeded trees have followed 
glaciers north significantly faster than one would expect (Howe & Smallwood 1982). 
On the other hand, scattered dispersal of many-seeded fruits, in addition to increasing 
the chances of small seeds encountering favorable physiological conditions, can also 
enhance germination success (Barnea et al. 1992). Nonetheless, it is the large-seeded 
species with low vagility that benefit most from avian seed dispersal, which seems to 
be crucial to maintaining the diversity of relatively stable tropical communities. 

Avian dispersal is often considered "random" from the plant's perspective in that, 
besides the advantage of being deposited away from the parent tree, seed dispersal is 
not thought to be directed towards sites where plant survival probability is high. How- 
ever, directed dispersal may not be rare (Wenny 2001), and may be particularly com- 
mon in regenerating and arid areas (Wenny 2001). In such areas, the few available trees 
both attract birds and provide a favorable microclimate to seedlings. Bird droppings 
fertilize the soil and gut passage may increase seed germination probability and speed 
(Treca & Tamba 1997). Three-wattled Bellbirds (Procnias tricarunculata) in Costa 
Rica exemplify this phenomenon. In contrast to four other native avian dispersers, 
bellbirds dispersed seeds 240 m from the parent tree, under song perches in canopy 
gaps where recruitment success was significantly higher due to a reduction in fungus- 
induced mortality (Wenny & Levey 1998). Similarly, in New Guinea, Dwarf Cassowaries 
(Casuarius bennetti) preferentially dispersed the seeds of Aglaia aff. flavida uphill 
from the parent tree (Mack 1995). The absence of Dwarf Cassowaries, which are heav- 
ily hunted (Stattersfield & Capper 2000), would lead to downhill dispersal resulting in 
smaller and fragmented populations of this plant (Mack 1995). In some cases, how- 
ever, directed dispersal may also favor the expansion of introduced species (Dean & 
Milton 2000). In contrast to various models assuming non-directional seed dispersal, 
field data indicate that there may be marked directionality, which increases dispersal 
efficacy, but which could be a disadvantage when habitat size is reduced (Wagner et al. 
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Distribution of extinction-prone species based on 
primary diet. Number of species in each group is in 
parentheses. If omnivores are reclassified based on 
first diet choice, percentages do not change except 
for scavengers (32%). 


Reprinted from Sekercioglu, C.H., Daily, GC. & 
Ehrlich, P.R. (2004). Ecosystem consequences of 
bird declines. Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. U. S. A. 101: 
18042-18047. Copyright (2004) National Academy 
of Sciences, USA. 
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Predicted percentages of extinct and functionally 
deficient bird species for 2100 based on an 
intermediate extinction scenario. For details, see 
Sekercioglu et al. 2004. Threatened and extinct 
species are considered functionally deficient. “Error 
bars”, not used in a conventional sense, indicate 
the averages of 10,000 simulations of scenarios 1 
(best-case) and 3 (worst-case). 


Reprinted from Sekercioglu, C.H., Daily, G.C. & 
Ehrlich, P.R. (2004). Ecosystem consequences of 
bird declines. Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. U. S. A. 101: 
18042-18047. Copyright (2004) National Academy 
of Sciences, USA. 
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2004). All the same, directed dispersal can provide significant advantages, especially 
in human-dominated ecosystems where restoration is critical (Wenny 2001). 

A little-mentioned but potentially crucial service of frugivorous birds is that the 
removal of fruit pulp can significantly reduce the risk of bacterial and fungal infec- 
tions that can kill the seeds before they germinate (Howe & Vandekerckhove 1981; 
Jackson et al. 1988, and others in Witmer & Cheke 1991). In fact, this might have 
been the most important contribution of the extinct Dodo (Raphus cucullatus) to the 
germination of the Tambalacoque tree (Sideroxylon grandiflorum, previously Cal- 
varia major (Sapotaceae); Witmer & Cheke 1991). The famous story of the 
Tambalacoque tree now being on the verge of extinction since its seeds had to pass 
through Dodos to germinate (Temple 1977) has been shown to be more complicated 
(Witmer & Cheke 1991). Unabraded seeds of this tree still germinate and there are 
living trees less than 300 years old, indicating that this is not an example of obligate 
mutualism (Witmer & Cheke 1991). Nevertheless, Dodos were doubtlessly crucial as 
one of the few frugivores on Mauritius who could clean and disperse the large seeds 
of the Tambalacoque tree and a thorough cleaning of the fruit pulp by frugivorous 
birds may be the key to successful germination in many plant species (Howe & 
Vandekerckhove 1981; Jackson et al. 1988). 


Dispersal “syndromes” and seed **predators" 


There has been considerable research describing "dispersal syndromes", which are 
co-occurring fruit character complexes, such as color, size, and protection, that are 
thought to differ between bird, mammal and wind dispersed fruits (Janson 1983; Knight 
& Siegfried 1983). However, as our knowledge of seed dispersal expands, we are 
realizing that the boundaries between bird/mammal/wind dispersal syndromes (Gautier- 
Hion et al. 1985; Fischer & Chapman 1993; Jordano 1995; Tamboia et al. 1996; Pizo 
2002) and even the divisions between seed dispersers and predators (Hulme 1998) 
may be more fluid than previously thought. 

Detailed field studies (Gautier-Hion et al. 1985; Tamboia et al. 1996; Pizo 2002) 
and comparative analyses that correct for phylogeny (Fischer & Chapman 1993; 
Jordano 1995) found no evidence for clear-cut bird versus mammal dispersal syn- 
dromes, with the exception of "rodent fruits" (Gautier-Hion et al. 1985; Pizo 2002) 
and large fruits that are mainly mammal-dispersed (Janson 1983; Mack 1993; Jordano 
1995; Pizo 2002). Most birds cannot swallow fruits >2 cm in diameter (Wheelwright 
1985), although they can disperse small seeds from the large fruits they peck on 
(Debussche & Isenmann 1989; Pizo 2002). In fact, the relative scarcity of large seed 
dispersers in the Neotropics seems to have limited the evolution of large-seeded plants 
there (Mack 1993). Insect and nectar eating birds can also consume and disperse seeds 
(Stanley & Lill 2002a), and secondary seed dispersal by predatory birds can be impor- 
tant (Stiles 2000; Nogales et al. 2002), particularly in insular ecosystems with few 
dispersers (Grant et al. 1975). Many water birds, such as ducks (Figuerola & Green 
2002), geese (Willson et al. 1997), gulls (Nogales et al. 2001; Calvino-Cancela 2004), 
and waders (Figuerola & Green 2002), can disperse seeds, especially in open habitats 
with low songbird diversity (Willson et al. 1997). Furthermore, many water birds 
cover long distances and may facilitate plant colonization of oceanic islands (Nogales 
et al. 2001). This dispersal can be both internal and external (through adhesion) and 
over evolutionary time scales, can significantly increase the species richness of island 
floras (Price & Wagner 2004). Indeed, even species thought to be wind-dispersed, 
may experience substantial bird dispersal, especially at larger spatial scales (Vander 
Wall 1992). The consequences of such dispersal, such as multi-genet tree clusters, 
occur in sufficient frequency to affect plant population structure and mating patterns 
(Torick et al. 1996). 

Although there has often been a strict division between seed predators and seed 
dispersers, it is likely that seed dispersal and seed predation by bird species occur on 
a continuum. Some bird species traditionally considered seed dispersers may actually 
digest some of the seeds they consume (Traveset & Verdu 2002) whereas some “seed 
predators" disperse viable seeds via caching or defecation (Hulme 2002). 


Specialization, redundancy, and complementarity 


Even though earlier overviews of avian seed dispersal emphasized specificity and 
tight coevolution (McKey 1975), starting in the 1980’s (Howe & Smallwood 1982; 
Wheelwright & Orians 1982; Howe 1984; Estrada 1986) there has been an increasing 
realization that, with the possible exception of large-seeded species and large frugivores 
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(Stocker & Irvine 1983; Hamann & Curio 1999), plants do not depend on a single 
species and diffuse coevolution is more widespread (Jordano 1987b). Thus, a black- 
or-white view of disperser specificity is unwarranted, especially since we have lim- 
ited knowledge of dispersal systems in the tropics (Howe 1993b), where most species 
are and where we would expect the tightest coevolution to occur. 

Nevertheless, there are various examples of tight relationships (Reid 1991; Beehler 
& Dumbacher 1996; Loiselle & Blake 2002) and specialized dispersers can provide 
higher quality services (Murphy et al. 1993). In the Costa Rican cloud forest of 
Monteverde, Murray (1988) found that only half of the bird species that consumed the 
seeds of three gap-dependent plant species dispersed the seeds in a viable condition. 
By combining radio-tracking data with seed passage rates, Murray calculated that 
these medium-sized species, namely Prong-billed Barbets (Semnornis frantzii), Black- 
faced Solitaires (Myadestes melanops), and Black-and-yellow Silky-flycatchers 
(Phainoptila melanoxantha), not only deposited most consumed seeds away from the 
parent plant, but also dispersed some seeds more than half a kilometer, increasing 
plant reproductive success 16-36 times. Also in Costa Rica, of the five bird species 
consuming the seeds of Ocotea endresiana (Lauraceae), only Three-wattled Bellbirds 
dispersed the majority of seeds >25 m away from the parent tree, and to gap sites 
where seedling recruitment was higher (Wenny 2000). On the Barro Colorado island 
of Panama, Black-mandibled Toucans (Ramphastos ambiguus) are three to 30 times 
better dispersal agents of Virola nobilis than other birds, including the larger Crested 
Guans (Penelope purpurascens) (Howe 1993a). 

Fruit consumption may not equal effective seed dispersal, and even legitimate and 
closely-related seed dispersers are not necessarily equivalent. A good example of non- 
equivalence comes from a study of three turaco species in Rwanda (Sun et al. 1997). 
These large birds were observed to disperse a majority (78096) of the seeds up to 304 
m away from the parent tree. However, each species was best at a different aspect of 
seed dispersal. Ruwenzori Turacos (Ruwenzorornis johnstoni), which spent the short- 
est time in feeding trees, dispersed the highest percentage of seeds away from the 
parent tree, Black-billed Turacos (Tauraco schuetti) deposited the seeds most evenly, 
whereas Great Blue Turacos (Corythaeloa cristata), due to their large size, long flights, 
and extended gut retention time, dispersed seeds the farthest. Thus, these related spe- 
cies’ seed dispersal patterns were complementary, not redundant. 

Clearly, declines in frugivorous birds will affect some plant taxa more than others. 
In his influential review of tropical frugivorous birds and their food plants, Snow 
(1981) pointed out that many specialist frugivores target larger (up to 40 mm x 70 mm) 
and highly nutritive (up to 6796 fat) fruits concentrated in the families Lauraceae, 
Bursaraceae, and Palmae. He suggested that these families may have coevolved with 
avian frugivores and therefore will be heavily impacted by the declines in the 
populations of their dispersers. Since frugivorous birds are often less common in the 
forest interior (Armesto et al. 2001), even some small-seeded forest understory shrubs 
adapted for dispersal by unspecialized frugivores (Snow 1981), as exemplified by the 
Miconia (Melastomataceae) species of Costa Rica, may be dispersal limited and more 
vulnerable to the extinctions of their dispersers (Loiselle & Blake 1999). 

Mistletoes provide a good example of a keystone taxon highly dependent on avian 
seed dispersers, which likely contributed to mistletoes’ diversification (Restrepo et al. 
2002). Mistletoes, due to their hemiparasitic growth that buffers variation in resources, 
have extended phenologies, few defenses, high-quality nectar and fruits, and act as 
keystone resources, providing food for at least 97 vertebrate families and nesting sites 
for at least 50 (Watson 2001). There are marked differences between frugivores in 
their efficiency of the deposition of mistletoe seeds in required "safe sites" with 
favorable germination conditions. The viscidity of mistletoe seeds induces certain 
frugivores to deposit seeds in safe sites, but deters many others (Reid 1991). There- 
fore, mistletoes depend on a small subset of frugivorous birds, some of which, such as 
mistletoebirds and euphonias, need mistletoes in return. Mistletoes may require fre- 
quent seed establishment and removal of exocarps by seed dispersers, and conse- 
quently, population reduction of an avian seed disperser may limit mistletoe population 
size and/or distribution (Ladley & Kelly 1996). Mistletoes seem to be particularly 
important keystone resources in the forests of Australia (Watson 2002) and New Zea- 
land (Ladley & Kelly 1996). Reductions in seed dispersers may have contributed to 
the decline of mistletoes in Australian forest fragments (Norton et al. 1995) and to the 
extinction of Trilepidea adamsii endemic to New Zealand (Norton 1991). Conversely, 
experimental reductions in mistletoe density in two similar Australian woodland rem- 
nants resulted in a significant decrease in mistletoe-feeding and woodland-dependent 
bird species (Watson 2002), emphasizing the mistletoe-bird co-dependence. 

Some ecologically and economically important tree species, such as mahoganies, 
also depend on a few specialized avian dispersers, as exemplified by the dispersal of 


Figure 4. 
Resplendent Quetzal (Pharomachrus 
mocinno), seed-dispersing genetic linker. 


San Gerardo de Dota, Costa Rica. 
Cagan H. Sekercioglu. 
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two Papuan mahogany (Meliaceae) species by birds of paradise (Beehler & Dumbacher 
1996). Moreover, the recruitments of two African mahogany species, Entandrophragma 
utile and Khaya anthotheca, were shown to be significantly limited by seed dispersal 
(Makana & Thomas 2004). 


Large seeds 


Having large seeds poses an evolutionary dilemma for many plants. On the one hand, 
large seed size can increase establishment success by providing more reserves to seed- 
lings (Kennedy et al. 2004), by decreasing seed predation (Mack 1998; Ceballos et al. 
2002; Jones et al. 2003), and by increasing survival (Tonioli et al. 2001), emergence 
rates (Tonioli et al. 2001), growth rates (Hegde et al. 1991; Sousa et al. 2003), and 
resprouting after herbivory (Green & Juniper 2004). The importance of large avian 
frugivores (Figure 4) for tropical primary forests is further emphasized by the larger 
seeds which characterize shade-tolerant, late successional, larger tropical tree species 
that predominate in terms of basal area, at least in Peruvian lowland forests (Foster & 
Janson 1985; Silman 1996). 

On the other hand, most birds cannot swallow fruits larger than a few centimeters 
in diameter (Levey 1987; Pizo 2002) and dispersal efficiency of seeds declines with 
seed size (Levey 1987; Hegde et al. 1991). Therefore, large-seeded plants provide 
good examples (Green 1993; Corlett 1998; Hamann & Curio 1999; Kitamura et al. 
2002) of taxa that are dependent on relatively few large frugivores (Meehan et al. 
2002; Kitamura et al. 2004), whose sizes make them vulnerable (Kattan et al. 1994), 
and whose demise may lead to plant recruitment bottlenecks (Peres & van Roosmalen 
2002) and extinctions (da Silva & Tabarelli 2000). For example, mid- to late-succes- 
sional tree species in the Philippines have specialized dispersal syndromes, and are 
mostly dispersed by hornbills and fruit pigeons, many of which are highly threatened 
(Hamann & Curio 1999). Consequently, the elimination of large avian seed dispersers 
from tropical forests may have significant long-term consequences for tree species 
composition and forest structure (Figure 1a). 

Large tropical frugivores have declined in many parts of the globe, and have disap- 
peared from some areas, particularly many islands in the Pacific (Pimm et al. 1995; 
McConkey & Drake 2002; Meehan et al. 2002). On these islands, the extinctions of 
hundreds of bird species (Pimm et al. 2006) have already stressed ecosystems, and the 
introductions of rodent seed predators (Rattus spp.) have made seed dispersers even 
more important than in the past (McConkey er al. 2003). Introduced avian frugivores, 
such as silvereyes (Zosterops spp.), can be inefficient even for plant species with large 
fruits containing many small seeds, since they can avoid ingesting seeds (Stanley & 
Lill 2002b). Disappearances of large frugivorous birds can also have economic conse- 
quences since many timber tree species have significantly larger seeds than non-timber 
species (Hammond et al. 1996). In addition, the elimination of many large, seed-dis- 
persing mammals from tropical areas (Redford 1992; Laurance et al. 2000; Peres & 
van Roosmalen 2002) may mean that large tropical avian seed dispersers are becoming 
increasingly important (Holbrook & Smith 2000), although some research suggests 
that the two groups may not be able to compensate for each other (Clark et al. 2001). 


Importance of long-distance dispersal 


Home range size increases with body size (Jetz et al. 2004) and even non-migrating 
large avian frugivores can roam over extensive areas (Kinnaird 1998; Holbrook & 
Smith 2000; Holbrook et al. 2002). Individual Ceratogymna hornbills in the Central 
African Republic have been documented to occupy home ranges of 4472 ha (Holbrook 
& Smith 2000) and to make long-distance movements up to 290 km (Holbrook et al. 
2002). Calculations of seed shadows indicate that these species can disperse roughly 
80% of seeds more than 500 m from the parent tree and up to 3.5 km (Black-casqued 
Hornbill (C. atrata)) or 6.9 km (Brown-cheeked Hornbill (C. cylindricus)). However, 
introductions of non-native species can turn this valuable service into a problem. In 
the Usambara Mountains of Tanzania, Silvery-cheeked Hornbills (Ceratogymna brevis) 
are effective long-distance (up to four km) dispersers of the exotic Maesopsis eminii 
(Rhamnaceae) (Cordeiro et al. 2004), and significantly contribute to the rapid inva- 
sion of this West African species that is also dispersed by Ceratogymna hornbills in its 
native habitat (Holbrook & Smith 2000). 

Nevertheless, long-distance seed dispersal by birds is mostly beneficial and modeling 
has also confirmed the importance of rare long-distance seed dispersal events in in- 
creasing the diversity of forest stands (Malanson & Armstrong 1996). Many "wind- 
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dispersed” species may be dispersed by birds at larger spatial scales, with important 
consequences for colonizing distant areas (Vander Wall 1992). In fact, birds, including 
seabirds (Nogales et al. 2001) and owls (Grant et al. 1975), play major roles in the plant 
colonization of islands (Whittaker & Turner 1994; Willson & Traveset 2000). Particu- 
larly seabirds not only visit and colonize barren islands, but can also jumpstart ecosys- 
tem buildup by simultaneously transferring nutrients and dispersing seeds, exemplified 
by gulls on the newly-formed island of Surtsey (Magnusson & Magnusson 2000). En- 
demic, bird-dispersed angiosperms on Hawaii exhibit significantly higher species rich- 
ness than the taxa with other dispersal regimes (Price & Wagner 2004). Some migrant 
birds can carry seeds for more than 200 hours (Proctor 1968), although there may be a 
trade-off between longer retention time and establishment success (Murphy et al. 1993). 

Relatively rare events of long-distance dispersal can have high evolutionary sig- 
nificance (Raven & Axelrod 1974; Regal 1977; Cain et al. 2000; Nathan 2005), but 
the role of avian seed dispersal over evolutionary time frames is underappreciated, 
due to the difficulty of designing studies with the appropriate perspective. Bird dis- 
persal has led to higher speciation rates of tropical understory plants with small, fleshy 
fruits (Smith 2001) and in Europe, species richness of avian dispersers is four times 
more important for plant species richness than the influence of other environmental 
factors (Márquez et al. 2004). Increased taxonomic diversity of birds compared to 
mammals may have even given rise to the higher richness of bird-dispersed plant 
species (Fleming et al. 1993). 


Reductions in seed dispersing birds 


Currently, over a quarter of frugivorous bird species are extinction-prone (Figure 2), 
significantly above the global average (Sekercioglu et al. 2004). Given the impor- 
tance of seed dispersal for maintaining plant biodiversity, reductions in frugivorous 
birds can have major ecological consequences. In the Gunung Palung rain forest of 
Indonesia, a combination of field research and modeling showed that the loss of ani- 
mal seed dispersers would reduce local seedling species richness by 60% (Webb & 
Peart 2001). A bird species does not need to be endangered or extinct for its ecosystem 
services to decline. Many relatively common birds, such as the Eurasian Jay (Garrulus 
glandarius), provide crucial seed dispersal services (Mosand] & Kleinert 1998). The 
recent population declines of such formerly common species will result in reduced 
services (Hughes et al. 1997). In fact, avian vegetation preferences may result in dis- 
persal limitation even in areas with healthy frugivore populations. An analysis of wild 
olive (Olea europaea var. sylvestris) seed shadows created by frugivorous birds re- 
vealed that most seed rain occurred under well-preserved dense scrubland, suggesting 
that a reduction in scrub density will diminish seed dispersal (Alcántara et al. 2000), 
possibly creating a positive feedback loop. Although both birds and bats are important 
for tropical forest regeneration (Galindo-González et al. 2000), birds are thought to 
disperse a wider range of plant forms (Whittaker & Turner 1994) and bat seed disper- 
sal is unlikely to make up for the losses of avian seed dispersers. 

Consequences of the reductions in avian seed dispersers can be especially dra- 
matic on oceanic islands, which are more vulnerable to disturbance and to introduced 
species, and where alternative seed dispersers may be non-existent (Traveset 2002). 
For example, reduced species richness of avian frugivores in Madagascar with respect 
to South Africa has resulted in clumped tree distribution, reduced seed dispersal (896 
vs. 71%), greater benefit of seed dispersal (6 times vs. 80 times), and reduced average 
distance to nearest conspecific (0.9 m vs. 21 m) for Commiphora harveyi (Bleher & 
Bohning-Gaese 2001). Most forest tree species in New Caledonia are thought to be 
bird-dispersed, and the long-term fate of large-seeded species is in the balance, since 
their remaining principal disperser, the endemic New Caledonian Imperial Pigeon 
(Ducula goliath) is in decline (Carpenter et al. 2003). In the past millennium, humans 
and introduced vertebrates have eliminated over 1000 bird species from the Pacific 
islands (Pimm et al. 2006) and the decline in the species richness of Polynesian 
Columbidae is likely to have affected intra-island seed dispersal (Steadman 19972). 
Such declines in avian seed dispersers of Pacific islands (Murphy & Kelly 2001; 
Meehan et al. 2002) may lead to declines or even extinctions of dependent plant spe- 
cies (da Silva & Tabarelli 2000), further impoverishing oceanic island ecosystems. 


Effects of fragmentation 


Since many frugivorous birds range widely to track highly variable fruit resources, 
forest areas below a certain size may not have enough fruiting trees to support some 
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wide-ranging species (Price 2004), especially in the tropics. As a result, frugivorous 
birds, particularly large species, often decline in forest fragments (Kattan et al. 1994; 
Santos & Telleria 1994; Renjifo 1999). These declines can exacerbate the manifold 
effects of fragmentation (Laurance & Bierregaard 1997) and result in regional plant 
extinctions (da Silva & Tabarelli 2000). In Spain, Juniperus thurifera declined in 
fragmented forest as a result of a nine-fold increase in rodent seed predators (Apodemus 
sylvaticus) coupled with a five-fold decrease in thrushes (Turdus spp.), whose seed 
dispersal services could not be replicated in fragments by less effective mammalian 
seed dispersers (Santos & Telleria 1994). In Australia, most avian providers of highest 
quantity and quality of dispersal, including of large seeds, had reduced abundance 
outside extensive forest (Moran et al. 2004). In central Amazonia, seedling establish- 
ment of Heliconia acuminate was 1.5-6 times higher in continuous forest than in | ha 
or 10 ha fragments (Bruna 2002). In Tanzania's East Usambara Mountains, Cordeiro 
& Howe (2001) showed that reductions in the numbers of frugivorous birds and pri- 
mates in small forest fragments resulted in a three-fold decrease in the recruitment of 
the seedlings and juveniles of 31 animal-dispersed tree species, compared to no re- 
ductions in the recruitment of wind and gravity-dispersed species. Furthermore, 
recruitment was 40 times lower for ten of the animal-dispersed species that were en- 
demic to the area. Even generalist avian frugivores can decline significantly in frag- 
ments (Cordeiro & Howe 2003), and combined with limited frugivore movement 
between fragments (Githiru et al. 2002; Hewitt & Kellman 2002), this can result in 
severe reductions in seed dispersal. Avian seed dispersal in forest fragments may sig- 
nificantly favor introduced species over native ones (Montaldo 2000), further modi- 
fying natural communities. 

The increased mobility of avian seed dispersers with respect to mammals, as well 
as birds’ higher capacity to travel through human-dominated rural landscapes (Jensch 
& Ellenberg 1999; Holbrook & Smith 2000; Graham 2001) can enable better gene 
flow between increasingly fragmented plant populations (Jordano & Godoy 2000). In 
fragmented ecosystems, particularly in the tropics, many specialized bird species can 
not leave forest fragments (Sekercioglu et al. 2002) and avian seed dispersal declines 
rapidly away from forests (da Silva et al. 1996). In such areas, even modest efforts 
like planting native trees to act as stepping stones (Fischer & Lindenmayer 2002) or 
changing the geometry of clearings (da Silva et al. 1996) can significantly improve 
seed dispersal, increase connectivity of bird and plant populations, facilitate 
recolonization, and may help encounter the genetic effects of reduced pollination caused 
by fragmentation (Bacles et al. 2004). These trees can also help sustain populations of 
some resilient native frugivores (Luck & Daily 2003), such as African Pied Hornbills 
(Tockus fasciatus) in Ivory Coast. These birds, as the only large seed dispersers cross- 
ing open areas and moving between forest fragments, transport seeds up to 3.5 km 
away and facilitate the regeneration of and genetic exchange between fragmented 
forest plant populations (Jensch & Ellenberg 1999). 


Role of avian seed dispersal in regeneration and restoration 


Avian seed dispersal affects vegetation succession (Debussche & Isenmann 1994), is 
vital for plant colonization and regeneration in naturally (Shiels & Walker 2003; Nishi 
& Tsuyuzaki 2004) and artificially (Robinson & Handel 1993; Wunderle 1997; Lwanga 
2003) disturbed areas, and can reduce the cost of restoring degraded lands (Robinson 
& Handel 1993). In Europe, avian seed dispersal has enabled the rapid postglacial 
expansion of glossy buckthorn (Frangula alnus) (Hampe 2003) and has established 
regular gene flow between its populations. In North America, whitebark pine (Pinus 
albicaulis) has quickly increased its postglacial range as a result of dispersal by Clark's 
Nutcrackers (Nucifraga columbiana) (Richardson et al. 2002). In Norway, seed dis- 
persal and establishment was critical for the colonization of regenerating woodland 
by the native wood anemone (Anemone nemorosa) (Brunet & von Oheimb 1998), and 
data from a mixed plantation of native tree species planted in a Panamanian exotic 
grassland suggest that birds, which generally visited large trees, may have been fun- 
damental facilitators of seedling recruitment (Jones et al. 2004). In tropical secondary 
habitats, as few as two trees may contribute most of the genes to a founding popula- 
tion and an intact seed disperser community is essential to restore genetic diversity to 
old-growth levels (Sezen et al. 2005). Avian seed dispersal can also have an important 
economic role in promoting natural regeneration in commercial plantations (Hutchins 
et al. 1996; Narang et al. 2000). 

In Brazilian Atlantic montane forest plots ranging from five-year-old regeneration to 
old growth, Tabarelli & Peres (2002) found a positive correlation between forest age and 
the number of woody plant species with larger seeds and those with seeds dispersed by 
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vertebrates, indicating the long-term significance of avian seed dispersal in this critically 
threatened hotspot. In the Philippines, where dozens of highly threatened endemic bird 
species reside (Stattersfield & Capper 2000), birds dispersed more forest seed species 
and individuals than bats into successional vegetation, although this was limited to 40 m 
from the forest edge and the distance declined with increasing seed mass (Ingle 2003). 
Numbers of seed dispersing birds and consequent seed dispersal are many times higher 
in windbreaks (Harvey 2000) and isolated “perch” trees (McClanahan & Wolfe 1993; 
Debussche & Isenmann 1994; Toh et al. 1999; Carriere et al. 2002). These arboreal 
remnants also provide increased soil moisture (Verdú & García-Fayos 1996), longer 
water retention ( Verdá & García-Fayos 1996), and higher nutrient availability (Toh et al. 
1999), creating favorable microenvironments for seed germination and establishment. 
Planting and maintaining windbreaks, riparian strips, and perch trees will likely increase 
avian seed dispersal of native plants in deforested landscapes (Lwanga 2003). Neverthe- 
less, in some cases, dispersal of forest species may be limited (Duncan & Chapman 
2002), and plant regeneration may be highly restricted due to competition with grasses 
(Holl et al. 2000; Duncan & Chapman 2002), harsh physical conditions (McClanahan & 
Wolfe 1993), and seed predation by rodents (McClanahan & Wolfe 1993). 


Summary 


Currently, over a quarter of all frugivorous bird species are near threatened, threat- 
ened, or extinct (Figure 2). Avian seed dispersal is complex and variable, and changes 
in the populations of frugivorous birds will result in equally varied and often unpre- 
dictable changes in plant communities. The extent to which remaining species may 
compensate for disperser losses is unknown. Extinctions of seed dispersing birds are 
likely to reduce heterogeneity (Traveset et al. 2001) and species richness (Tabarelli & 
Peres 2002) of plant communities. As is the case with bird declines in general, the 
effects of seed dispersal will not be uniform and will be particularly felt in certain 
tropical taxa, such as Lauraceae, Burseraceae, and Sapotaceae, that have large seeds 
with few large avian dispersers. These large frugivorous birds are significantly more 
threatened than average, which can have significant consequences for tropical forest 
communities with many shade-tolerant, late successional, and dominant tree species 
with large seeds (Foster & Janson 1985). Large birds can disperse seeds dozens if not 
hundreds of kilometers away (Holbrook et al. 2002). Since it is relatively rare and 
difficult to observe, the importance of long-distance dispersal by birds, especially over 
evolutionary time scales, has been underappreciated. Long-distance dispersal is now 
thought to be crucial (Cain et al. 2000; Nathan 2005), especially over geological time 
scales during which some plant species have been calculated to exhibit colonization 
distances 20 times higher than would be possible without vertebrate seed dispersers 
(Cain et al. 2000). In this era of rapid climate change, long-distance seed dispersal by 
birds is becoming a necessity for more and more plant species, but this ecosystem 
service may be rapidly eroding in parallel with bird populations, especially of large 
species. As the dispersers of large seeds disappear, small-seeded, vagile species, al- 
ready better colonizers that are more adapted to disturbed, rapidly changing environ- 
ments (Howe & Smallwood 1982; Foster & Janson 1985), will have fewer competitors 
in deforested areas, and will establish themselves “by default” (Terborgh et al. 2002). 
Furthermore, avian seed dispersers can contribute to the spread of such invasive spe- 
cies with generalized dispersal mechanisms (Renne et al. 2002). Therefore, biotic ho- 
mogenization via the replacement of specialist birds with generalist birds may contribute 
to increases in invasive plants. Losses of frugivorous birds will have significant impli- 
cations for the ecology of forests and may result in the domination of many areas by 
short-lived pioneer species, with long-term effects cascading through the community. 


Pollination 


Even though the vast majority of pollination is done by insects (Proctor et al. 1996), 
over 900 bird species (Nabhan & Buchmann 1997) pollinate about 500 of the 13,500 
genera of vascular plant species (Renner 2005), concentrated in the families Bromeliaceae, 
Ericaceae, Fabaceae, Gesneriaceae, Heliconiaceae, Loranthaceae, Myrtaceae, Proteaceae, 
and about 20 others (Proctor et al. 1996). Flower-visiting has been recorded from ap- 
proximately 2000 species (Herrera & Pellmyr 2002) in 50 bird families, in all 
biogeographic regions except Antarctica and most of the Palearctic. With the exception 
of Australia (Ford et al. 1979), the majority of avian pollination by far takes place in the 
tropics, and is mostly limited to hummingbirds, bananaquits, sunbirds, sugarbirds (Fig- 
ure 5), honeyeaters, honeycreepers, lorikeets, and white-eyes (Proctor et al. 1996). 


Figure 5. 
Cape Sugarbird (Promerops cafer), 
pollinating genetic linker. 


Cape Town, South Africa. 
Cagan H. Sekercioglu. 
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Explanations for the evolution of nectarivory in birds discuss birds "discovering" 
nectar while seeking other resources such as water, insects, fruit, flowers, or sap, but 
given birds' intelligence and the wide availability of energy-rich nectar sources, there 
may be no need for an explanation (Dafni 1992). All nectarivores do include some 
invertebrates in their diet to meet their protein needs (Schuchmann 1999), especially 
during the breeding season (Stiles & Skutch 1989), and some of the first birds that fed 
on flower-visiting insects must have developed a taste for nectar rather quickly. In 
fact, avian pollinators visit six of the eight main flower blossom types, the exceptions 
being the dish and trap types (Dafni 1992). Stiles (1981) and Schuchmann (1999) 
provide detailed overviews of hummingbird pollination, and Proctor et al. (1996) do 
the same for birds in general, so here I will not elaborate on the evolutionary, mecha- 
nistic, physiological, and taxonomical details of avian pollination. 


Quality of avian pollination 


Since bird pollination requires large amounts of nectar, it is energetically expensive 
for plants. This has led to the evolution of floral strategies such as the bonanza-blank 
pattern where a small proportion of the flowers of a species may contain abundant 
nectar while the rest contain none, forcing hummingbirds to visit and cross-pollinate 
many flowers (Feinsinger 1978). Even though the greater energetic needs of birds 
mean increased nectar production, the same needs also force individual birds to visit 
up to thousands of flowers in one day (Proctor et al. 1996), increasing the gene flow 
between flowers. Individual hummingbirds have often been recorded to travel more 
than a kilometer during a single morning’s foraging and some species, such as the 
near threatened Saw-billed Hermit (Ramhodon naevius) in Brazil, can pollinate more 
than 20 flower species in the course of a year (Sazima et al. 1995). It is an 
underappreciated advantage of bird pollination that birds, especially trap lining spe- 
cies, with their good spatial memory and multi-year lifespans, provide higher quality 
pollination services than insects, particularly to self-incompatible flowers with patchy 
distributions (Schuchmann 1999). 


Prevalence in ecosystems 


In contrast to seed dispersal, however, birds pollinate a relatively small percentage of 
plant species, even in the western hemisphere where over 330 species of humming- 
birds, the most specialized of avian pollinators, reside. For example, in five diverse 
ecosystems in Costa Rica, 6% to 10% of bird species feed on nectar, as opposed to 
22% to 37% of the avifauna being frugivorous (Stiles 1985). In parallel, while 39% to 
77% of shrub and tree species at these sites are bird dispersed, only 2.1% to 3.4% are 
bird pollinated (Stiles 1985). Most species that rely on hummingbird pollination are 
perennial herbs with limited nectar because the highly territorial nature of humming- 
birds means that they often occupy and remain at a tree with abundant nectar, largely 
limiting cross-pollination between trees (Schuchmann 1999). As a result, about 1% of 
Costa Rican trees are bird pollinated, as opposed to 6% to 10% of epiphytes (such as 
bromeliads), with shrubs and terrestrial herbs having percentages in between (Stiles 
1985). Bromeliaceae also seems to be the most important plant family for humming- 
birds in the Brazilian Atlantic forest, where members of this family comprise a third 
of bird-pollinated species (Buzato et al. 2000). 

The dominant avian pollinators in Brazilian (Buzato et al. 2000) and Costa Rican 
(Stiles 1985) lowland forests are the hermit hummingbirds (subfamily Phaethornineae), 
which are mostly replaced by non-hermit hummingbirds (Trochilineae) with increas- 
ing elevation (Stiles 1985). Endothermic hummingbirds, unlike ectothermic insects, 
do not need warm and sunny weather to be active, and as such, are more reliable 
pollinators (Schuchmann 1999), especially under the foggy, rainy, and chilly condi- 
tions that characterize many mid- to high-elevation tropical! habitats. In fact, despite 
their small sizes and high metabolisms, hummingbirds can be surprisingly common in 
the high mountains of the Andes (Schuchmann 1999). The Ecuadorian Hillstar 
(Oreotrochilus chimborazo) is found as high as 5200 m (Heynen 1999). At this eleva- 
tion, in order to survive through the night when the temperature often dips below 
freezing, this species goes into torpor, all but shutting down its metabolism, like many 
other hummingbirds that deal with cold weather. 

Researchers in Colombia (Linhart et al. 1987), Mexico (Cruden 1972), and New 
Guinea (Stevens 1976) have shown the rising importance of bird pollination with 
increasing precipitation and elevation and decreasing temperatures (Stiles 1985). In 
fact, the 450 species in the tribe Vaccinieae, most of which are found in Neotropical 
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cloud forests, are almost entirely pollinated by hummingbirds (Luteyn 2002). Hum- 
mingbird pollination is particularly important for many of the 800+ Neotropical spe- 
cies of the Ericaceae family, most of which are found in the highlands (Luteyn 2002). 
As with seed dispersal (Gentry 1982), bird pollination is the least important in dry, 
windy ecosystems, such as tropical dry forests (Stiles 1985), where hummingbird 
pollination is rather limited and icterids are probably the most important of avian 
pollinators (Stiles 1985). In fact, these birds may be the most significant of pollinators 
among all Neotropical songbirds (Cruden & Toledo 1977) since social passerines such 
as orioles, given their sizes and numbers, cannot rely on a single tree like humming- 
birds and provide more effective cross-pollination as they travel from tree to tree. 


Hermits and exhibitionists 


The major taxonomical division in hummingbirds, between hermits (Phaethornithineae) 
and “exhibitionists” (Trochilineae) parallel important ecological divisions (Proctor et 
al. 1996) that are soon noticed even by birdwatchers visiting a Neotropical forest for the 
first time. As quantified in detail by Snow & Snow (1972) in Trinidad, the drab-colored 
hermits are almost exclusively found in the forest understory. With their long, decurved 
beaks, reaching an extreme in sicklebills (genus Eutoxeres), these birds specialize in 
shade-tolerant herbs with prominent flowers, particularly in the order Scitimanieae (Stiles 
1981), well exemplified by heliconias (Heliconiaceae). These understory plants pro- 
duce limited nectar, which discourages territorial defense and encourages "trap lining" 
(Proctor et al. 1996). This forces birds to visit many flowers of the same species, facili- 
tating longer pollination distances and increasing outbreeding. Hermits are among the 
more specialized of hummingbirds and particularly in lowland forest habitats, they are 
the most important avian pollinators. Their specialized bills and high-reward trap lining 
strategy make hermits highly effective pollinators (Schuchmann 1999). 

Many species of the more colorful “exhibitionist” hummingbirds, however, are found 
in more open habitats, where flowers often produce more nectar. This results in in- 
creased territoriality, which reduces the pollen dispersal distance and the quality of the 
pollination service (Proctor et al. 1996). In Costa Rica, Stiles (1981) has observed three 
main divisions among these typical hummingbirds, based on increasing bill size and 
body mass. The largest, exemplified by Violet Sabrewings (Campylopterus hemileu- 
curus), weigh up to 12 grams, posses decurved bills over 30 mm, and are the most 
specialized, resembling hermits in their habits. The smallest species, on the other hand, 
have short, sharp bills, often feed on insect-pollinated flowers and frequently steal nec- 
tar, a behavior that is highly correlated with short bill length (Proctor et al. 1996). 


Bill length and nectar robbing 


After all, avian pollinators do not aim to serve plants. These birds are in search of 
energy-rich nectar and if they can get to it without getting any sticky pollen on them- 
selves, all the better. As a result, the quality of an avian pollinator is often correlated 
with its bill length. Birds with longer, more decurved bills are more likely to be “‘le- 
gitimate" pollinators and they make it possible for plants to have deep, thick corollas 
inaccessible to most insects and nectar-robbers whereas shorter-billed species are more 
generalist feeders that visit many species. Some of the shortest billed hummingbird 
species, such as the thornbills (genus Chalcostigma) and Fiery-tailed Awlbill 
(Avocettula recurvirostris), as well as passerine flowerpiercers (genus Diglossa), are 
mainly nectar robbers, using their sharp bills to pierce flower corollas and consume 
nectar without providing any pollination in return. 

Among all nectarivorous bird taxa, there are frequent examples of nectar robbing, 
a behavior that might, actually, have created the evolutionary pressure for some flow- 
ers to switch from insect to bird pollination (Sargent 1918) and may have led to the 
increased frequency of bird pollination in Australia (Ford 1985). Some plants prob- 
ably adapted to nectarivorous birds in order to increase the probability of pollination 
by them (Sargent 1918). Interestingly, nectar robbing may sometimes have little to no 
negative effect on plant fitness, and may even result in some pollination (Graves 1982; 
Arizmendi et al. 1996; Lasso & Naranjo 2003, and other references therein). 


Pollination syndromes 


The coevolutionary relationship between nectarivores and flowers is thought to have led 
to increased specialization towards certain taxa and to the evolution of ornithophily or 


Figure 6. 

Cackling Goose (Branta 
canadensis hutchinsii), 
grazing trophic process linker. 


California, USA. 
Cagan H. Sekercioglu. 
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“pollination syndromes”, where many unrelated flower species are similar in appear- 
ance and habits (Faegri 1978; Proctor et al. 1996; Rodriguez-Gironés & Santamaria 
2004). Some of the common characteristics of ornithophilous plant species are diurnal 
opening, odorlessness, year-round production of abundant nectar, larger and more ro- 
bust construction than "insect flowers", the presence of perching structures (where non- 
hummingbirds are involved), and vivid "parrot" colors (Faegri 1978; Schuchmann 1999). 
It is well-known that many “bird flowers" are red and that hummingbirds will 
often inspect red objects carefully. It has been suggested that flowers in the red spec- 
trum are inconspicuous to bees (Raven 1972) and that birds may be more sensitive to 
red than to other colors (Stiles 1981). The actual mechanism, however, is more subtle 
(Rodríguez-Gironés & Santamaría 2004). Bees do see and visit red flowers (Chittka 
& Waser 1997) and neither bees nor hummingbirds have inherited color preferences 
(Proctor et al. 1996). Nevertheless, bees are not good at discriminating red flowers 
from a green background (Chittka & Waser 1997) and are therefore at a disadvantage 
compared to birds. This shortcoming, combined with optimal-foraging behavior 
(Possingham 1992), is likely to have led to the association of birds with red flowers 
(Rodríguez-Gironés & Santamaría 2004). Nevertheless, such associations are often 
weak. The nature of plant pollination has resulted in significant generalization and 
dynamism (Waser et al. 1996), and tight linkages such as the one seen between Sword- 
billed Hummingbirds (Ensifera ensifera) and Datura flowers, are exceptional. As such, 
even between highly specialized hummingbirds and their food plants, one-to-one re- 
lationships are unknown, and coevolution is diffuse (Schuchmann 1999). 


Pollinator limitation 


Nevertheless, bird pollination often involves fewer species that are usually more obli- 
gate than avian seed dispersers (Kelly er al. 2004). Some plant species mostly depend 
on à single (Parra et al. 1993) or a few (Rathcke 2000) avian pollinator species. As a 
result. plants are more likely to be pollinator-limited than disperser-limited (Kelly et 
al. 2004) and a survey of pollination experiments conducted for 186 species showed 
that about half were pollinator-limited (Burd 1994). Compared to seed dispersal, pol- 
lination is more demanding due to the faster ripening rates and shorter lives of flowers 
(Kelly et al. 2004). In addition, the lack of seed dispersal does not necessarily reduce 
offspring production to zero, but the same cannot be said for the lack of pollination. 
Although most bird-pollinated plant species have more than one species that can pol- 
linate them (Nabhan & Buchmann 1997), there are many flower species which re- 
quire certain specialized birds for pollination. Even species that rely on common avian 
pollinators, such as Bananaquits ( Coereba flaveola). can suffer significant pollination 
limitation if pollinator populations decline following severe disturbances such as hur- 
ricanes (Rathcke 2000). In the Neotropics alone, thousands of plant species are thought 
to rely solely on hummingbirds for pollination (Schuchmann 1999). In India, 17% of 
93 bird-pollinated plant species were only visited by one bird species (Subramanya & 
Radhamani 1993). The flowers of a Javanese mistletoe only open when visited by 
nectarivorous birds that trigger the flowers to explode (Docters van Leeuwen 1954). 
Avian pollination is particularly important in the Austral, New Zealand, and Oceanic 
regions, where the proportions of bird-pollinated plants are higher than in other parts 
of the world (Ford 1985). Most of the pre-settlement avifauna of Pacific islands is 
already extinct (Steadman 1995; Pimm er al. 2006), contributing to significant avian 
pollinator limitation in the region (Montgomery et al. 2001). 


Importance of bird pollination in Australia 


In Australia, about 100 bird species pollinate around 1000 plant species (Ford et al. 
1979), possibly just in western Australia alone (Keighery 1982), where at least 15% 
of plant species are bird pollinated (Keighery 1980). Interestingly. Australian plants 
may be more adapted to avian pollination in order to make up for reduced avian seed 
dispersal. This is supported by the fact that bird pollination is particularly common for 
sclerophyllous plants growing on the highly infertile soils of Australia, were bird- 
dispersed fruits are scarce (Willson et al. 1989) and where seed dispersal distances are 
short (Ford 1985). Furthermore, the cooler and wetter climate of Australia in the mid- 
Tertiary and the lack of large, social, and homeothermic bees (Apis and Bombus) from 
the continent also seem to have favored birds as important pollinators (Ford 1985). 
Since the diverse "advanced" bee community in Europe may have replaced birds as 
pollinators, the recent introductions of honey and bumble bees in Australia and New 
Zealand, in addition to facilitating the spread of many introduced plant species (Cox 
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& Elmqvist 2000), may also threaten nectarivorous bird communities (Ford 1985) 
and native insect pollinators (Kato & Kawakita 2004). Even though bees may com- 
pensate for reduced avian pollination for some species such as Banksia ornata, for 
other species such as Callistemon rugulosus, honeybee displacement of honeyeaters 
has resulted in reduced seed production (Paton 2000). Furthermore, reductions in the 
summer and winter feeding habitats of Australian nectarivorous birds have led to popu- 
lation declines, which has resulted in severe pollinator limitation of seed production 
for a number of bird-pollinated plants (Paton 2000). 


Vulnerability of island communities 


As is the case with seed dispersal, pollinator limitation is often more important in 
island ecosystems with fewer species, tighter linkages, and higher vulnerability to 
disturbance and introduced species. Declines in the pollinators of island plants 
(Feinsinger et al. 1982; Robertson et al. 1999; Sakai et al. 2002), exacerbated by 
numerous extinctions of island birds (Pimm et al. 2006), may lead to extinctions of 
dependent plant species. Island plant species do seem to be more vulnerable to the 
extinctions of their avian mutualists since many island plants have lost their ability to 
self-pollinate and have become completely dependent on endemic pollinators (Cox & 
Elmqvist 2000). For example, the island of Tobago has five species of hummingbirds 
as opposed to 16 on the larger island of Trinidad. For the early successional humming- 
bird plants of Tobago, this has meant a significant reduction in pollinator visitation 
rates, less specialized pollination, and increased nectar production (Feinsinger et al. 
1982), underlining the importance of pollinator diversity for the quality and energetic 
cost of pollination. 

A study of two New Zealand mistletoe species relying on Bellbirds (Anthornis 
melanura), both for pollination and seed dispersal, showed that these species are pol- 
len limited but not dispersal limited, suggesting that pollination failure for New Zea- 
land plants is at least as significant as seed dispersal failure (Kelly et al. 2004). Other 
studies (Robertson ef al. 1999; Montgomery et al. 2001; Murphy & Kelly 2001) of 
bird-pollinated flowers in New Zealand also indicate extensive pollination limitation, 
with introduced mammal predators putting the greatest pressure on avian pollinator 
populations (Murphy & Kelly 2001). Pollination limitation due to reduced species 
richness of pollinators on islands like New Zealand and Madagascar (Farwig et al. 
2004) can significantly reduce fruit sets and decrease the reproductive success of 
dioecous plant species. In Hawaii, for example, the extinction of the competing Hawai'i 
O'o (Moho nobilis) resulted in the liwi (Vestiaria coccinea) shifting from native 
lobelioid flowers to ohias, possibly contributing to the native flowers' decline (Smith 
et al. 1995). 


Summary 


Although it is not as common as seed dispersal by birds, avian pollination has eco- 
logical, economical, evolutionary, and conservation significance, especially in certain 
species-rich communities, such as tropical forest understory herbs, Australian 
sclerophyllous plants, and Andean cloud forest shrubs. There has been little research 
on the economic importance of avian pollination, but birds are thought to pollinate at 
least 3.5% and up to 5.4% of more than 1500 species of crop or medicinal plants, three 
quarters of which cannot self-pollinate (Nabhan & Buchmann 1997). Bird pollination 
of a number of economically important species has been demonstrated in Indomalayan 
(Narang er al. 2000) and other (Nabhan & Buchmann 1997) regions. 

Reductions in avian pollinators will inevitably favor some plant species over oth- 
ers, as demonstrated by Bahama swamp-bush (Pavonia bahamensis), which experi- 
enced significant seed set reduction as a result of avian pollinator limitation following 
Hurricane Lili that also created sites for plant recruitment (Rathcke 2000). Such changes 
in population dynamics caused by species' interactions are likely to lead to modifica- 
tions in community composition in the short-term, and to have evolutionary conse- 
quences for plant lineages in the long-term (Thompson 1996). 

Birds are particulary important pollinators for sparsely distributed plant species 
with isolated populations (Ford 1985) that suffer from increased pollen limitation 
(Groom 2001). Both traits increase extinction likelihood, so it would be safe to say 
that declines in avian pollinators can have serious consequences for many rare plant 
species. In fact, the extinction risk of Hawaiian native plants is associated with rarity 
and with bird pollination (Sakai et al. 2002). If the extinctions of 31 species of Hawai- 
ian Campanulaceae as a result of the disappearance of their avian pollinators (K. Wood 


Figure 7. 

Ochre-breasted Antpitta 
(Grallaricula flavirostris), 
insectivorous trophic process 
linker. 


Wilson Botanical Garden, 


Costa Rica. Cagan H. Sekercioglu. 
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pers. comm. in Cox & Elmqvist 2000) is any indication, hundreds of plant species 
may have gone extinct on Pacific islands following extensive bird extinctions (Pimm 
et al. 2006; Steadman 1997b). Introduced Polynesian rats (Rattus exulans) on the 
Easter Island may have contributed to the extinction of the Jubaea palm (on which 
islanders depended for constructing fishing boats) by causing the extinction of its 
psittacid pollinator as well as by consuming Jubaea seeds (references in Cox & Elmqvist 
2000). Even though nectarivores are currently among the least threatened of bird func- 
tional groups (Figure 2), partially due to many hummingbird species' ability to utilize 
open habitats, this may change in the future (Figure 3) since many of these species 
also have small global ranges. If the expected extinctions of nectarivorous birds do 
materialize, not only may we lose some of the most specialized and spectacular of 
bird species, but we may also be faced with the disappearances of their plant mutualists, 
which would have significant ecological and evolutionary repercussions. 


Predation and pest control 


Insectivores 


Among all bird functional groups, insectivores have the highest species richness by 
far. Even among the 237 species in the family Accipitridae, known for its specializa- 
tion on vertebrates, a dozen species are almost exclusively and 44 are mostly insec- 
tivorous, with roughly 100 species taking the occasional insect, especially when they 
swarm (Thiollay 1994). Invertebrates comprise the primary diet choice for over half 
of all bird species (Figure 2). More than 7400 bird species, including an extraordinary 
radiation of Neotropical ant-followers (Figure 7), have been recorded to feed on in- 
vertebrates (Sekercioglu 2006). Given this unequalled diversity of avian insectivores 
and the effects of insect herbivores on plant populations, the fundamental question 
regarding bird-invertebrate interactions is, do birds have significant impacts on inver- 
tebrate populations? 


Population control 


There are various studies that answer in the affirmative for natural (Gradwohl & 
Greenberg 1982; Takekawa et al. 1982; Holmes 1990; Marquis & Whelan 1994; 
Murakami & Nakano 2000; Medina & Barbosa 2002) and agricultural (Greenberg et 
al. 2000; Tremblay et al. 2001; Mols & Visser 2002, and references therein) ecosys- 
tems. Nevertheless, a number of studies of avian effects on insect populations found 
variable (Joern 1992; Mazia et al. 2004) or limited (Otvos 1979; Stephen er al. 1990) 
evidence of any major impact, contributing to the initial impression that birds had 
little control or influence over ecosystem processes (Wiens 1973). However, earlier 
temperate studies largely focused on the eruptions of a few economically important 
lepidopteran species (Otvos 1979; Holmes 1990). An increasing number of studies 
investigating other invertebrate taxa (Gradwohl & Greenberg 1982; Bock et al. 1992; 
Gardner & Thompson 1998), at natural densities (Holmes et al. 1979; Gradwohl & 
Greenberg 1982; Bock et al. 1992; Gardner & Thompson 1998), and in tropical eco- 
systems (Gradwohl & Greenberg 1982; Van Bael et al. 2003; Perfecto et al. 2004; 
Philpott et al. 2004) provide mounting evidence that insectivorous birds do have sig- 
nificant roles in controlling the populations, behavior, and evolution of their inverte- 
brate prey (Holmes eft al. 1979; Holmes 1990). 

Overall, the majority of the studies examining the effects of bird predation on 
herbivorous insects have found negative effects. A review by Holmes (1990) showed 
that reductions in Lepidoptera populations due to temperate forest birds was mostly 
between 40-70% at low insect densities, 20-60% at intermediate densities, and 0-10% 
at high densities. The island of Guam, where the introduced brown tree snake (Boiga 
irregularis) has wiped out almost the entire insectivorous bird community (Savidge 
1987; Wiles et al. 2003), provides an interesting test case for the roles of insectivo- 
rous birds. Although anectodal (Quammen 1997) and indirect (Kerr 1993) evidence 
indicates spiders have responded significantly and rapidly to bird extinctions, unfor- 
tunately, there was not a long-term study of the populations of declining insectivorous 
birds and their prey on Guam. However, it would still be informative to compare 
these variables between Guam and nearby islands that have not been colonized by 
these snakes. 
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Variability of avian influence 


One generality that seems to emerge from these studies is that these effects are tempo- 
rally variable and often depend on the local population size of the invertebrate in 
question (Takekawa et al. 1982; Glen 2004). Avian predators are often unable to con- 
trol the populations of invertebrates at outbreak densities (Holmes 1990; Glen 2004), 
although there are exceptions (Loyn er al. 1983; Fayt et al. 2005). Birds are more 
effective at low to moderate invertebrate population levels (Fowler et al. 1991). In 
fact, predation by Carolina Chickadees (Poecile carolinensis), on the leaf-mining moth 
Cameraria hamadryadella has been shown to be inversely density-dependent, com- 
plementing the density-dependent mortality caused by invertebrate intra-specific com- 
petition (Conner et al. 1999). Such a complementary effect may help reduce the 
frequency of invertebrate irruptions (Takekawa et al. 1982). 

Some research indicates that temperate insectivorous birds are food-limited mainly 
in the winter (Wiens 1977; Newton 1994) and are less effective when invertebrates are 
abundant during spring and summer (Glen 2004). This period, however, coincides with 
the breeding season of most temperate songbirds, most of which need insect protein for 
their rapidly growing young. There is contrary evidence that these birds may in fact be 
more food-limited during the breeding period, and therefore have the strongest impact 
on invertebrate populations during this time (Holmes et al. 1979; Holmes 1990), at 
least near bird nests (Jantti et al. 2001). As is frequently the case in ecology, these 
extremes are likely to occur along a continuum, depending on the ecosystem, the sea- 
son, the bird and invertebrate taxa in question, and their relative densities. 

Most of the studies on bird-invertebrate interactions have taken place in the tem- 
perate zone, where seasonality increases the magnitude of population fluctuations. 
In the tropics, especially in forest ecosystems where many bird species are highly 
specialized to feed on invertebrates (Sherry 1984; del Hoyo et al. 2003) and where 
reduced seasonality may mean fewer and less severe outbreaks than in temperate 
systems, birds may be more significant year-around control agents, possibly contrib- 
uting to the typically limited extent of tropical forest outbreaks (Van Bael et al. 2004). 
The few tropical studies provide support for the importance of insectivorous birds, 
both in agricultura] (Greenberg et al. 2000; Perfecto et al. 2004) and forested 
(Gradwohl & Greenberg 1982; Van Bael et al. 2003) habitats. It must be noted that 
global climate change is expected to increase the frequency and severity of El Nifio/ 
Southern Oscillation (ENSO) events (Timmermann et al. 1999) and the accompany- 
ing droughts. During these periods invertebrate outbreaks may be more likely (Van 
Bael et al. 2004) and the effects of tropical insectivorous birds on herbivores greater 
(Mazia et al. 2004). 


Counterintuitive effects 


When considering bird-insect interactions, there is also the possibility of an increase 
in insect populations, as a result of birds feeding on predaceous insects and parasitoids 
(Hooks et al. 2003). However, Hooks et al. (2003) found that excluding birds did not 
increase spider predation of herbivorous insects. Actually, birds alone were signifi- 
cantly better at controlling insects and reducing plant damage than spiders alone, with 
18% of plants showing extensive defoliation with only spiders versus 0% with only 
birds. The argument that birds may reduce the numbers of insect parasitoids (Tscharntke 
1992) by feeding on infected insects also needs to be considered with this in mind: 
various lepidopteran parasitoids only emerge from the pupal stage, thus not prevent- 
ing defoliation by the caterpillars (Hooks er al. 2003). Parasites may actually lead to 
increased foliage consumption by their hosts (Coleman 1999). Since various bird spe- 
cies are known to select for non-parasitized individuals (Otvos 1979) and facilitate 
the spread of viruses, they are often complementary to other natural enemies (Takekawa 
et al. 1982 and references therein). 

However, the Bell Miner (Manorina melanophrys) provides an unusual example 
of a bird species that causes infestations of an insect herbivore (Loyn eft al. 1983). 
This highly territorial species mostly feeds on the nymphs, sugary exudates, and lerps 
(protective carbohydrate covers) of psyllid homopterans, the birds often being careful 
only to remove the lerps with their tongues without disturbing the nymph (Loyn et al. 
1983). This "tending" behavior, combined with Bell Miners' aggressive group territo- 
rial defense, can result in psylid infestations of Eucalyptus trees, sometimes leading to 
their defoliation and death (Loyn er al. 1983). The same study also showed how other 
bird species moved in and eradicated this infestation four months after the experimen- 
tal removal of Bell Miners. The aggressive expansion in Australian forest fragments 
of a related species, the Noisy Miner (Manorina melanophrys), has resulted in a simi- 
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lar decline in native insectivorous birds (MacNally et al. 2002) and may also contrib- 
ute to eucalyptus dieback in forest fragments. 

Interestingly, the "classic" example of the invertebrate parasite removal service 
provided by oxpeckers may be an example of parasitism itself (Weeks 2000). Obser- 
vations of oxpeckers on various ungulates showed that not only did Red-billed Oxpeck- 
ers (Buphagus erythrorhynchus) not reduce tickloads on domestic cattle (Bos taurus), 
but they preferred to feed on blood from open wounds (Weeks 1999), prolonged their 
healing time (Weeks 2000), and even opened new wounds on captive black rhinos 
(McElligott er al. 2004). 


Role of species richness 


When considering the effects of insectivores on ecosystems, it may be helpful to re- 
member that, despite extensive niche overlap among some species, each species can 
be considered to represent a unique combination of features in an n-dimensional 
hypervolume (Hutchinson 1957). Therefore, higher richness of insectivorous birds 
means that there will be fewer "corners" of such a hypervolume where insects can 
remain out of reach and cause outbreaks. Indeed, limited evidence from temperate 
(Floyd 1996) and tropical (Philpott et al. 2004) ecosystems indicates that invertebrate 
control by birds may be complimentary. Research in Japan has shown that two small 
insectivorous songbird species, Great Tits (Parus major) and Eurasian Nuthatches 
(Sitta europaea), reduced the densities of different insect orders (Murakami & Nakano 
2000), supporting the notion that insect control services of co-existing bird species 
may be more complementary than redundant, although not always (Hooks et al. 2003). 

In addition, due to the sampling effect (Huston 1997; Loreau & Hector 2001), higher 
species richness also increases the probability of having a species, such as the Rufous- 
capped Warbler (Basileuterus rufifrons), which is particularly effective in its ecologi- 
cal function, as Perfecto et al. (2004) observed in their study comparing insect predation 
in Mexican coffee farms with diverse and monodominant shade trees. The authors 
tested the effects of bird predation by excluding birds from diverse and monodominant 
shade coffee plantations. They then induced an artificial insect "outbreak" by placing 
lepidopteran larvae on coffee plants and increasing the larval density six-fold. Larvae 
removal rates were about 50% higher in the diverse shade control compared to the 
exclosure, whereas there was no difference between the control and exclosure plots in 
the monodominant plantation. The higher density of Rufous-capped Warblers in di- 
verse shade plantations was thought to be the major cause of this difference. 


Behavioral and evolutionary influences 


An underappreciated impact of avian insectivores on insects (and other predators on 
their prey) is that, with their very presence, insectivorous birds can affect prey spe- 
cies' behavior and limit their movements, as well as the damage they do to plants 
(Holmes 1990). The highly varied morphology and foraging behavior of tropical for- 
est insectivores (Fitzpatrick 1981; Stiles 1985) result in significant selection pressures 
on tropical insects, contributing to the astounding diversity and elaboration of their 
camouflage (Powell 1979). Holmes (1990) convincingly argued that the evolutionary 
pressure on invertebrates applied by avian predation has manifested itself in the form 
of elaborate mimicry, aposematism, nonmimetic polymorphisms, and anti-predator 
behavior, as well as changes in invertebrate morphology, sex ratios, life styles, and 
feeding behavior. All these adaptations have significant ecological consequences for 
the food plants. By limiting their movements to avoid bird predation, many insects 
will also take longer to develop, increasing their exposure to parasitoids, disease, and 
predators (Holmes 1990). 


Consequences for plants 


In many instances, insectivorous birds do have significant behavioral, ecological, and 
evolutionary effects on their invertebrate prey. An equally important question is, do 
these behavioral changes and population reductions of insect herbivores have second- 
ary, cascading (Schmitz et al. 2000) effects on the food plants (Murakami & Nakano 
2000)? In some cases, bird-induced reductions in insect herbivores may not translate 
to reductions in plant damage (Bock et al. 1992). This is more likely in systems where 
plants have significant anti-herbivore defenses or where the herbivore community is 
highly diverse, both of which result in the attenuation of trophic cascades (Schmitz et 
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al. 2000). It is also critical to note the plant response variable measured, since the 
change in plant damage may be higher than the more meaningful measures of changes 
in biomass and/or reproductive output (Schmitz et al. 2000; Halaj & Wise 2001; 
Lichtenberg & Lichtenberg 2002). 

Nevertheless, reviews of terrestrial trophic cascades have found that removals of 
predators often result in increases both in herbivores and in plant damage (Schmitz et 
al. 2000; Halaj & Wise 2001), and that the effects of vertebrate carnivores are greater 
than those of invertebrate carnivores (Schmitz et al. 2000). An experimental study by 
Mols & Visser (2002) showed that Great Tits (Parus major) reduced the numbers of 
caterpillars and the resulting fruit damage in apple orchards. The authors’ review of 
the literature revealed that such reductions in plant damage caused by avian insectivory 
were not uncommon. There is also some indirect evidence for the importance of in- 
sectivorous birds for plant populations. By releasing volatile compounds, plants may 
be attracting insectivorous birds to defend against insect herbivory, exemplified by 
Willow Warblers (Phylloscopus trochilus) in Finland that preferred sawfly-damaged 
branches of mountain birch (Betula pubescens czerepanovii) to control branches 
(Mantyla er al. 2004). Invertebrate predators and parasitoids use volatile compounds 
to detect prey, and birds may be using olfaction and/or ultraviolet vision for the same 
purpose (Mantyla er al. 2004). This would make them more effective control agents 
than if they foraged randomly. 

Avian control of insect herbivores and consequent reductions in plant damage can 
have important economical value (Takekawa et al. 1982; Marquis & Whelan 1994). 
Birds can reduce the intensity of spruce budworm (Choristoneura fumiferana) out- 
breaks and mitigate damage on spruce plantations (Crawford & Jennings 1989) at 
magnitudes comparable to the most effective insecticides (Takekawa et al. 1982). In 
northern Washington state, avian control of spruce budworm was calculated to be 
worth at least $1473/km"/year (Takekawa & Garton 1984). Increasing insectivorous 
bird numbers via nest boxes is a widespread forest management tool in Europe 
(Takekawa et al. 1982), resulting in the high mortality of leaf-eating caterpillars and 
consequent declines in damage to economically-important species such as white oaks 
(Quercus alba) (Marquis & Whelan 1994) and Pyrenean oaks (Quercus pyrenaica) 
(Sanz 2001). Insectivorous birds have also been documented to significantly reduce 
insect pest damage in agricultural systems (Kirk et al. 1996; Greenberg et al. 2000; 
Mols & Visser 2002). The last study is particularly noteworthy since the authors found 
that the damage reduction translated to a significant increase in the yield of domestic 
apples (Malus domestica), from 4.7 kg to 7.8 kg of apples per tree, underlying the 
potential financial importance of insectivorous birds for agriculture. 


Summary 


Comprising by far the most diverse avian functional group, insectivorous birds are 
ubiquitous, abundant, and essential components of most terrestrial ecosystems. Not 
only do these birds often have considerable influences on the behavior, evolution, 
ecology, and population sizes of their invertebrate prey, they can also modify the 
population dynamics and even evolution of plants through indirect effects. Further- 
more, as invertebrate pests develop resistance to chemicals that often eliminate inver- 
tebrate predators, as increasing numbers of farmers switch to organic agriculture, and 
as pesticide use is curbed by public attitudes, environmental regulations, and con- 
sumer trends (Naylor & Ehrlich 1997; Mourato et al. 2000; Mols & Visser 2002), 
insectivorous birds will increase in significance as providers of natural pest control, 
components of integrated pest management, and indicators of healthy agroecosystems. 
Therefore, it is rather disconcerting that many insectivorous birds in the USA are in 
decline (Sauer et al. 2003) and that 1296-5146 of all bird species feeding on inverte- 
brates are expected to be functionally deficient by 2100 (Figure 3). Although less 
threatened than the global average, insectivorous birds include far more extinction- 
prone species than any other group (Figure 2) and widespread declines in tropical 
forest insectivorous birds (Thiollay 1997; Sekercioglu 2002a, b; Sodhi er al. 2004), 
26% of which are extinction-prone, should be a cause for concern. Extreme 
specializations of many insectivorous birds, especially in the tropics (Sherry 1984; 
del Hoyo et al. 2003), make it unlikely that other taxa can replace these birds' essen- 
tial ecological services. 


Figure 8. 
Steller's Sea-eagle (Haliaeetus pelagicus), 
carnivorous trophic process linker. 


Hokkaido, Japan. 
Cagan H. Sekercioglu. 
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Predation and pest control 


Raptors 


Although birds are usually not thought as important top predators (Pearson 1966; 
Paine & Schindler 2002), accumulating evidence suggests the contrary in some eco- 
systems, especially when indirect effects are considered (Parrish et al. 2001; Roemer 
et al. 2002). In Sweden, predation was found to be the main cause of the non-cyclicity 
of small rodents, with more than half of the rodents being consumed by raptors (Erlinge 
et al. 1983). Thirgood et al. (2000) found that the absence of predation of herbivorous 
Red Grouse (Lagopus lagopus scoticus) by Northern Harriers (Cirrus cyaneus) and 
Peregrine Falcons (Falco peregrinus) would result in a doubling of grouse density in 
spring and a four-fold increase in the fall. Compared to most predators, raptors are 
highly mobile (Figure 8), which can both increase their influence on prey populations, 
as when predatory birds arrive en masse to take advantage of lemming population 
booms in northern Alaska (Pitelka et al. 1955), but also decrease it, as when bird 
predators leave in response to declining vole populations in central California while 
mammalian “carnivores stay on the job" (Pearson 1966). As with insectivorous birds, 
raptors can also detect areas of high prey densities, sometimes by detecting rodent 
scent marks that are only visible under ultraviolet light (Viitala et al. 1995), and thus 
have significantly more impact than if they hunted randomly. 


Ecological redundancy 


In some parts of the world, such as African savanna woodlands or Neotropical humid 
forests, many raptor species of similar size and seemingly overlapping diets co-exist, 
creating the impression that some of these species may be functionally "redundant". 
However, many raptor species are highly specialized and respond differently to eco- 
logical changes. The assumption that species in similar trophic positions are function- 
ally equivalent is likely to be erroneous (Chalcraft & Resetarits 2003), and an impression 
of ecological redundancy may often be an artifact of limited knowledge of compli- 
cated systems that exhibit significant spatio-temporal fluctuations (Jaksic er al. 1996). 
In the semidesert of Chile, for example, although some raptor species initially seemed 
to be ecologically "redundant", based on diet similarity, after the first three years of 
research, guild structure shifted significantly, emphasizing the variable nature of raptors' 
contributions to ecosystem function (Jaksic et al. 1996). Additionally, while in some 
years transient species seemed redundant, in other years they had unique trophic roles. 
The authors concluded that short-term ecological data on this guild would have pro- 
vided misguided decisions of conservation triage. 


Tropical raptors 


A perusal of the literature on the effects of predation, especially avian predation, shows 
a significant bias towards temperate, low diversity ecosystems with open vegetation 
structure, particularly deserts and tundra. Not only the large majority of raptor species 
are found in other ecosystems, but also the influence of predation on individual species 
is likely to increase as one moves towards the equator and average prey population size 
decreases with increasing species richness. Unfortunately, due to the difficulty of study- 
ing predation (Mitani et al. 2001), especially in closed habitats, there are few detailed 
studies on the role of avian predation in shaping tropical ecosystems (Groom 1992; 
Robinson 1994; Mitani et al. 2001; Boinski et al. 2003), and some of the conclusions 
are anectodal and speculative. Nevertheless, available evidence hints at the signifi- 
cance of direct and indirect effects of tropical forest raptors. For example, Robinson 
(1985) found that the dense clustering of Yellow-rumped Cacique (Cacicus sela) nests 
in southeastern Peru were partly driven by nest defense against Black Caracaras 
(Daptrius ater) and the cacique population fluctuated almost tenfold, mostly as a result 
of Great Black-hawk (Buteogallus urubitinga) nest predation. Raptor attacks on par- 
rots in the same area seem to affect parrots’ foraging patterns (C. Munn, pers. comm. in 
Robinson 1994) and may also affect psittacid social dynamics (Munn 1986). 
Predation by large forest raptors, such as eagles, may be the primary cause of 
death for arboreal mammals, such as sloths (Boinski et a/. 2003) and monkeys (Mitchell 
et al. 1991; Mitani et al. 2001). Mitchell et al. (1991) found that raptor predation was 
the major source of mortality for the squirrel monkey species Saimiri boliviensis and 
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S. oerstedii, and primates formed 82%-88% of the prey remains under Crowned Hawk- 
eagle (Stephanoaetus coronatus) nests in Kibale National Park, Uganda (Skorupa 1989; 
Struhsaker & Leakey 1990; Mitani et al. 2001). In fact, avian predation is likely to be 
the main factor driving larger group size in arboreal primates (Terborgh & Janson 
1986; Shultz et al. 2004). Increased group size increases the likelihood of noticing a 
raptor and reduces an individual's probability of being captured, whereas competition 
for resources tends to reduce group size. In addition, increased risk of avian predation 
results in more vigilance behavior and may reduce foraging activity in some primates 
(Boinski et al. 2003). Given the potential importance of raptors in tropical forest eco- 
systems, tropical avian predator-prey dynamics is a research frontier offering the pos- 
sibility of novel and exciting findings. 


Negative synergisms in modified ecosystems 


In contrast to tropical forests, various raptor species, particularly those living in the 
temperate zone, have adapted to and even thrive in human-dominated landscapes (Bird 
et al. 1996). Not only some birds of prey benefit from human presence (Bird et al. 
1996), but increases in some predaceous birds may actually endanger the populations 
of some threatened prey species. This is especially the case for predators that respond 
positively to habitat fragmentation and/or human development. Common Ravens 
(Corvus corax) in the Mojave Desert of California have high populations near human 
settlements and this has resulted in an increase in ravens preying on the threatened 
desert tortoise (Gopherus agassizii) (Kristan & Boarman 2003). The introduction of 
pigs to California's Channel Islands has resulted in a situation where a federally pro- 
tected bird species, the Golden Eagle (Aquila chrysaetos) is threatening the existence 
of another protected, endemic species, the island fox (Urocyon littoralis). The pres- 
ence of feral pigs has boosted the population of Golden Eagles that also prey on foxes. 
The removal of pigs, which do significant ecological damage, is impossible without 
the removal of the eagles since they increase their predation on foxes when the pig 
populations are reduced, creating a serious conservation dilemma (Roemer et al. 2002). 
This is a classic example of an island ecosystem where natural predator-prey dynam- 
ics have been upset by an introduced species. Similarly, avian nest predators can sig- 
nificantly reduce the breeding success of other bird species, especially in fragmented 
ecosystems where avian nest predation often increases (Patten & Bolger 2003). In- 
creased nest predation in northeastern US forest fragments has had a substantial role 
in the decline of many migratory songbirds (Wilcove 1985). 


Indirect effects 


High nest predation rates may have also contributed to the extinctions of various 
understory bird species from Barro Colorado Island, Panama (Karr 1990), although in 
this system increased nest predation is likely exacerbated by decreases in the numbers 
of birds of prey such as Harpy Eagles (Harpia harpyja) that feed on potential nest 
predators like white-faced capuchin monkeys (Cebus capucinus) and coatimundis 
(Nasua nasua). Even though evidence for the direct effects of avian predators on prey 
populations is limited, data suggest that indirect effects can be equally or more impor- 
tant (Brown er al. 1988) and birds of prey can have significant indirect, counterintuitive, 
or even positive effects on their prey species. The importance of indirect effects, which 
are often hard to measure, is becoming increasingly recognized in ecology (Wootton 
1994a; Parrish et al. 2001), and such influences may account for half or more of the 
ecological changes observed (Paine et al. 1990; Wootton 1994b; Menge 1995). 


Trophic cascades 


A trophic cascade is a classic example of an indirect effect where the loss of a predator 
such as the Harpy Eagle can result in cascading population changes in lower trophic 
levels, including increases in herbivory (Wootton 1995; Hamback et al. 2004), eco- 
logical release of mesopredators (Crooks & Soule 1999; Terborgh et al. 2001), and 
consequent declines in the abundance and diversity of plants, nesting birds, and other 
species. For example, sea urchin predation by Glaucous-winged Gulls (Larus 
glaucescens), American Black Oystercatchers (Haematopus bachmani), and North- 
western Crows (Corvus caurinus) in the intertidal zone of the Pacific Northwest coast 
of the USA reduced sea urchins by two-fold, in turn increasing algal cover 24-fold 
and algal taxonomic richness six-fold (Wootton 1995). The exclusion of these birds 
resulted in a trophic cascade and indirectly reduced algal cover and diversity. 
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Even though it has been argued that terrestrial systems are unlikely to experience 
trophic cascades due to spatial heterogeneity, prey variability, and food web complex- 
ity (Finke & Denno 2004), increasing evidence suggests that this may not be the casc 
(Crooks & Soule 1999; Post et al. 1999; Terborgh et al. 2001; Hamback et al. 2004). 
Trophic cascades may be dampened in strongly seasonal systems (Norrdahl et al. 
2002), and, with few exceptions (Terborgh et al. 2001), most of the studies on trophic 
cascades have taken place in temperate systems that are strongly seasonal. This is 
disconcerting since most species of birds of prey live in less seasonal tropical forest 
ecosystems where the consequences of the losses of raptor species may be greater, 
especially since higher predator diversity also reduces the effects of predator cascades 
(Finke & Denno 2004). 


Nest predation and protection 


Raptors' roles in indirectly "defending" the nests of other bird species from more 
generalist predators are well documented (Paine et al. 1990; Norrdahl et al. 1995; 
Blanco & Tella 1997; Bogliani et al. 1999; Haemig 2001; Ueta 2001; Quinn et al. 
2003; Halme et al. 2004). In Finland, Eurasian Curlews (Numenius arquata) pre- 
ferred to breed close to the nests of Eurasian Kestrels (Falco tinnunculus). Even 
though kestrels fed on 5.596 of curlew chicks, this was lower than the rate of preda- 
tion by corvids and other generalist nest predators, which the kestrels kept away 
(Norrdahl & Korpimaki 1995). Paine et al. (1990) showed that although the rebound- 
ing population of Peregrine Falcons (Falco peregrinus) along North American Pa- 
cific coast resulted in the population declines of Cassin's (Ptychoramphus aleutica) 
and Rhinoceros Auklets (Cerorhinca monocerata) via direct predation, Peregrine 
Falcons actually had a positive impact on other nesting seabirds such as cormorants, 
murres, and oystercatchers since falcons fed on nest-predating crows. Ironically, in 
the Italian Alps, the corvid Common Raven (Corvus corax) seems to provide protec- 
tion to nesting Peregrine Falcons from an intraguild predator, the Golden Eagle (Aquila 
chrysaetos) (Sergio et al. 2004). However, avian predators can also increase nest 
predation indirectly, as ongoing studies of the same Pacific coast bird colony demon- 
strated (Parrish & Zador 2003). Increases in Bald Eagles ( Haliaeetus leucocephalus), 
resulted in decreases in Common Murre (Uria aalge) populations, as a result of di- 
rect predation by eagles and eagle-induced nest abandonment leading to rises in nest 
predation by Glaucous-winged Gulls (Larus glaucescens) and Northwestern Crows 
(Corvus caurinus) (Parrish & Zador 2003). Nevertheless, the presence of avian nest 
predators, despite sometimes having negative effects on individual species, can in- 
crease species richness of the avian community by preventing competitive exclusion 
(Slagsvold 1980). 


The landscape of fear 


Birds of prey may affect prey populations by their very presence. By establishing a 
“landscape of fear" (Laundre et al. 2001), avian predators can have indirect effects 
that may be more important than these birds’ direct impacts on prey populations. As is 
the case with insectivores and invertebrates, prey species’ perceived risk of predation 
can significantly affect prey behavior (Sodhi et al. 1990), stabilize predator-prey dy- 
namics (Ives & Dobson 1987), and lead to greater species richness via competitive 
coexistence (Brown ef al. 1988). The fear of being hunted can limit the population 
size of a prey species by limiting its foraging behavior (Brown & Kotler 2004) and 
reducing its access to food (Power 1984). For example, Brown et al. (1988) found that 
three species of heteromyid rodents in Arizona spent less time in more open habitats, 
reduced foraging time, and left food patches sooner under the risk of ow! predation. 
The reduction in foraging time due to the fear of predation resulted in a substantial 
(4796 to 9196) reduction in energy intake. These rodents responded rapidly to changes 
in owl predation risk, and constantly adjusted their foraging levels accordingly. Moon 
light increases the risk of owl predation (Kotler et al. 1988). Many nocturnal rodents 
reduce their foraging activities under moonlight (Brown & Kotler 2004) and limit 
their intake of plants. In one of the few large scale, experimental exclusions of verte- 
brate predators, including raptors, Lagos et al. (1995) discovered that individuals of 
the herbivorous rodent Octodon degus in northern Chile had smaller home ranges and 
had more runways between shrubs when predators were absent, indicating the impor- 
tance of perceived predation risk for altering the behavior and ecological impact of 
prey populations. Field experiments in Israel with a trained Barn Owl (Tyto alba) 
revealed that two gerbil species, Gerbillus allenbyi and G. pyramidum, not only re- 
duced their activity and spent more time in bushes in the presence of owls, but their 
activity increased rapidly following the removal of owls (Abramsky et al. 1996). 
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Abramsky et al. (2002) also revealed that the presence of avian predators can signifi- 
cantly reduce seed consumption by small rodents. 

These studies of indirect effects emphasize the role avian predators can have on 
their prey, not only as a result of direct mortality, but also via more subtle, but equally 
or more important behavioral, ecological, and evolutionary influences induced by 
these birds’ very presence. Reductions in avian predators can cause their prey to 
perceive less predation risk, potentially leading to significant increases in foraging 
activity. body condition, and population size. Thus, declines in avian predators are 
likely to have cascading effects in ecosystems. As avian prey no longer experience 
mortality from birds, their behavior, population dynamics, and evolution will change 
accordingly. 


Aquatic predation 


One of the first studies of the indirect effects of avian predators was conducted in an 
aquatic system, where Power (1984) quantified the predator-induced resource avoid- 
ance of armored catfish in Panama. Similarly, bird predation risk of fish in Tennessee 
streams was considerably higher for larger fish in shallow waters than in deeper wa- 
ters or than smaller fish, and this risk affected the fish community composition in 
these streams (Harvey & Stewart 1991). In a study of chub predation in an experimen- 
tal stream, Allouche & Gaudin (2001) proved that avian predation pressure signifi- 
cantly reduced chubs' growth variances, reducing the fitness differences between 
individuals. In fact, the threat of avian predation had a higher impact on fitness, via 
sub-lethal effects on growth rates, than the direct mortality caused by predation. 

This interest in aquatic predation by birds is not limited to the academia. Fish 
predation by aquatic birds has been blamed for economic losses to hatcheries (Pitt & 
Conover 1996), fish ponds (Avery et al. 1999; Wywialowski 1999), and fisheries, 
often resulting in the culling of thousands of cormorants and other “culprits” (Anon. 
2004e. 2004f). However, there have been few rigorous studies on the effects of birds 
on fish stocks, economical damage is mostly limited to captive fish populations and 
birds are frequently blamed for other sources of mortality. Because waterbirds often 
prey on species with no economic value, they may actually trigger the competitive 
release of commercial fish species (Suter 1991). Furthermore, since fish diseases can 
cause substantial economic losses to fisheries (Wagner et al. 2002; Lillehaug et al. 
2003), birds may provide a service to hatcheries by limiting epidemics via the con- 
sumption of diseased fish that are easier to catch. 

Even though cormorants are thought to consume disproportionately large quanti- 
ties of fish to heat their bodies covered in wettable plumage, these birds have extraor- 
dinarily efficient energy budgets. In Greenland the food intake of Great Cormorants 
(Phalacrocorax carbo) was shown to be lower than those of better-insulated seabirds 
(Gremillet et al. 1999). In two Swiss rivers, Great Cormorant predation had no impact 
on the dynamics of trout and grayling populations (Suter 1995). One study of the 
effects of Great Cormorants on a commercial fishery in a Swedish lake showed that 
non-commercial fish comprised 88% of cormorant diets, and economically important 
eels were absent from cormorant diets (Engstrom 2001). 

Interviews (Glahn, Rasmussen er al. 1999), observations (Glahn, Rasmussen et al. 
1999), and stomach content analyses (Glahn, Tomsa & Preusser 1999) indicate that at 
aquaculture facilities in the northeastern United States, Great Blue Herons (Ardea 
herodias) are the most important predators of commercial fish. However, a detailed 
study of Great Blue Heron predation on stocked rainbow trout in Arkansas tailwaters 
estimated that these birds consumed only 2.496 of the stocked trout in the area and 
represented a minor source of mortality (Hodgens er al. 2004). Heron activity was 40 
times greater at diseased ponds in Mississippi catfish farms and 8596 of the fish her- 
ons captured were diseased (Glahn, Tomsa & Preusser 1999). 

The perceptions of fish losses to birds, usually based on surveys (Wywialowski 
1999), may be much greater than or even the reverse of the reality (Glahn et al. 2000; 
Anon. 2004g). In contrast to the findings of a telephone and mail survey of catfish 
producers (Wywialowski 1999), an empirical study of Mississippi catfish farms (Glahn 
et al. 2000) showed that there was no difference in catfish lost over time between 
heron-exclusion ponds and test ponds where herons fed at a density about 20 times 
greater than normally reported from commercial farms. Furthermore, this study con- 
firmed that herons prefer to feed on unhealthy catfish or commercially undesirable 
fish. These findings suggest not only that Great Blue Herons and other aquatic birds 
may have negligible impacts on certain commercial fish, but that these birds may also 
provide a service by removing diseased fish and competitors of commercially valu- 
able species (Vaneerden et al. 1995). 
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Economic value of the birds of prey 


Fisheries are not the only places where predatory birds provide economical services. 
In its lifetime, a Barn Owl (Tyto alba) is thought to eat over 11,000 mice that would 
have consumed 13 tons of crops (Anon. 2002b). Given the potential importance of 
raptors on the behavior, populations, and consumption levels of rodents, birds of prey 
may greatly influence the populations of rodent and avian agricultural pests, or at 
least limit their activities and consumption by establishing a landscape of fear (Laundre 
et al. 2001). Even though raptors have been encouraged in some agricultural areas via 
the construction of nest boxes (Anon. 2002b; Wood & Fee 2003), it is unfortunate that 
there has been very little research on raptors’ roles in controlling the vertebrate pests 
of agriculture. 

Some of the best examples of the financial value of raptors come from an unex- 
pected but appropriate source: The Wall Street Journal. In an article on January 22, 
2005 (Warren 2005), the WSJ reported that the city of Fort Worth, Texas, was paying 
a falconer US$ 4000 per month to prevent the expanding flocks of Great-tailed Grackles 
(Quiscalus mexicanus) from soiling the city and making noise. Another article pub- 
lished on February 11, 2005 (Stecklow 2005) mentioned that the city of London, in 
order to control Rock Pigeons (Columba livia) of the Trafalgar Square, had paid about 
$220,000 in one year to hire trained Harris’ Hawks (Parabuteo unicinctus) at $93 per 
hour. In response to the landscape of fear created by these birds, many pigeons left the 
area and the Trafalgar Square population dropped from 4000 to “a couple of hun- 
dred”. Ironically, in Turkey, where being hit by a bird dropping is considered good 
luck, pigeon droppings themselves constitute a socio-economic service, at least for 
the vendors of lottery tickets. In Istanbul, the vendors are most concentrated around 
Yeni Cami (Mosque), where people regularly feed the city’s largest flock of Rock 
Pigeons, a deed considered a religious service. 

Although the raptor program of Fort Worth has been discontinued due to its ex- 
pense, and the effectiveness of the Trafalgar program has been questioned (Stecklow 
2005), there is growing interest in using raptors to control or at least drive away pest 
bird populations, especially with the growing possibility of avian flu in city birds. 
Raptors can be especially important around airfields, where they can keep away birds 
that regularly collide with aircraft. As reported in a New York Times article on Febru- 
ary 25, 2005 (Kelley 2005), in 2004 alone, the US Air Force logged 4318 aircraft- 
wildlife collisions, mostly with birds, and this number was estimated to be around 
30,000 for civilian aircraft. In this article, the author also reported on the US Air Force 
paying $200,000 per year for trained Peregrine Falcons (Falco peregrinus) to drive 
away European Starlings (Sturnus vulgaris), Canada Geese (Branta canadensis), and 
other birds that gather around the airfield of McGuire Air Force Base. Although raptors 
themselves often collide with airplanes (Satheesan 1996), with such collisions even 
forcing the Israeli Air Force to stay away from certain areas during raptor migration 
(Pearce 2004), in the case of McGuire Air Force Base, air force officials praised the 
falcons, stating that “they help keep our aircraft up in the sky and our pilots safe". 

As avian pests, especially introduced species, become increasingly problematic, 
partially due to the growing influence of the animal rights movement in preventing 
cullings, raptors will grow in importance and value in controlling or driving away 
avian pest populations. Many raptors, such as Peregrine Falcons, possibly perceive 
skyscrapers and other large buildings as urban canyons filled with naive prey, and 
these birds, along with Red-tailed Hawks (Buteo jamaicensis), Ospreys (Pandion 
haliaetus), and other species are increasingly present in large cities and suburban ar- 
eas (Bird et al. 1996). Most city dwellers welcome this comeback, so much so that the 
recent removal of the nest of a Red-tailed Hawk, “Pale Male", from a Manhattan 
luxury condominium led to daily protests, ten New York Times articles in two weeks, 
and the reinstallment of the nest (Edidin 2004). Increasing research on raptors in hu- 
man-dominated habitats indicates that there is often plenty of prey and that many 
raptors usually do quite well when they are not limited by nesting sites (Bird et al. 
1996). Avian pest control funds would be put to much better use in protecting and 
promoting the populations of native raptor species and providing them with suitable 
nesting sites. 


Summary 


Although raptors as a group have a lower percentage of extinction-prone species than 
most other functional groups (Figure 2), large raptor species are more sensitive to distur- 
bance and are more threatened than average. Furthermore, the expected functional 
extinctions of 13%-22% of raptor species (Figure 3) may lead to trophic cascades in 
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some ecosystems, particulary in the tropics where most of these extinctions are ex- 
pected to take place. Declines in the largest tropical forest raptors, such as Crowned 
Eagles (Harpyhaliaetus coronatus, vulnerable), Harpy Eagles (near threatened), New 
Guinea Eagles (Harpyopsis novaeguinae, vulnerable), and Phillipine Eagles 
(Pithecophaga jefferyi, critically endangered), may have significant impacts on the num- 
bers (Mitani et al. 2001) and behavior (Cordeiro 1992) of their prey, with further changes 
possible at lower trophic levels (Terborgh et al. 2001). Birds of prey often feed on many 
species and are well-connected hubs. Human-caused extinctions usually select against 
such large top predators (Ebenman et al. 2004) and food webs are very vulnerable to the 
selective losses of hubs (Allesina & Bodini 2004). Consequently, as populations of raptors, 
particularly large, tropical species decline and disappear, not only are we deprived of the 
thrill of observing some of the most majestic, inspirational, and symbolic creatures in 
existence, but we may also have to deal with the ecological and economical conse- 
quences of eliminating the drivers of crucial ecosystem processes. 


Scavenging 


Since most scavenging birds are highly specialized to rapidly dispose of the bodies of 
large animals, these birds are important in the recycling of nutrients, leading other 
scavengers, including people (Mundy et al. 1992; Eaton 2003), to dead animals (Hou- 
ston 1979, 1994), consuming the majority of carcasses mammalian scavengers never 
find (Houston 1974), keeping energy flows higher in food webs (Putnam 1983 in 
De Vault et al. 2003), and limiting the spread of diseases to human communities that 
would be facilitated by slowly decomposing carcasses. Vultures are the only known 
obligate vertebrate scavengers since energetics necessitate obligate terrestrial verte- 
brate scavengers to be large, soaring fliers (Ruxton & Houston 2004). Vultures may 
well be the most accomplished fliers in existence (Figure 9), patrolling the heights of 
the Andes and the Himalayas, effortlessly soaring to thousands of meters, and cover- 
ing hundreds of kilometers in a day's work. A collision at 11,278 m over Ivory Coast 
between a plane and a White-backed Vulture (Gyps africanus) is by far the highest 
altitude at which any bird has been recorded (Laybourne 1974). 


Ecological significance 


Even though we tend to think of large mammalian predators as the dominant meat 
eaters, in many ecosystems, such as African savannas (Houston 1979), Indian wood- 
lands (Houston 1983), and Neotropical forests (Houston 1986), vultures are (or were) 
the major carnivores due to their efficiency in finding and consuming dead animals. 
Houston (1983) observed that 86% of experimental carcasses he put out in the Tanza- 
nian savanna were discovered only by vultures. He estimated that in the Serengeti, 
vultures consume at least 370 kg of meat per km"/year, as much as all mammalian 
carnivores combined. In fact, vulture community richness can even give us an idea of 
the importance of predation in some communities, since when predators are the major 
source of mortality, large avian scavenger species are reduced or absent (Houston 
1986). Avian scavengers rely on finding carcasses before predators can get to them, 
which is often by following vultures. In the Serengeti, lions locate at least 11% of the 
carcasses they scavenge by watching vultures (Schaller 1968), and this likely applies 
to many other species of mammals. 

Vultures, especially rapidly declining Gpys species, are highly effective in quickly 
discovering and disposing of carcasses (Houston 1983). Since Old World vultures 
cannot smell, they are mostly absent from tropical forests (Houston 1994). New World 
vultures of the genus Cathartes can smell and members of this genus and the other 
vultures that follow them to carcasses are the major scavengers in Neotropical forest 
ecosystems (Houston 1986). For example, Greater Yellow-headed Vultures (Cathartes 
melambrotus) found 6396 of experimental carcasses in Colombia, whereas mammals 
found only 596 (Gómez et al. 1994). Houston (1986, 1988) observed that 116 out of 
120 domestic chicken carcasses he placed in Panamanian and Venezuelan forests were 
discovered and consumed by Turkey Vultures (Cathartes aura) in three days. Inter- 
estingly, he also observed that in forests with reduced mammal abundance, Turkey 
Vultures missed many of the carcasses which were mainly consumed by invertebrates 
(Houston 1987). This not only indicates a change in scavenging dynamics as a result 
of mammalian reductions and reduced specialization of vultures on mammalian car- 
casses, but also suggests that Cathartes vulture numbers can be used to make rapid 
assessments of Neotropical mammal numbers, serving as an index of mammalian 
defaunation (Dirzo & Miranda 1990). 


Figure 9. 
Lappet-faced Vulture (Torgos tracheliotus), 
scavenging trophic process linker. 


Masai Mara Game Reserve, Kenya. 
Cagan H. Sekercioglu. 
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Sanitary services 


Besides their ecological significance, vultures are particularly important in many tropi- 
cal developing countries where sanitary waste and carcass disposal programs may be 
limited or non-existent (Prakash et al. 2003), and where vultures contribute to human 
and ecosystem health by getting rid of refuse (Pomeroy 1975), faeces (Negro, 2002), 
and dead animals (Prakash et al. 2003). 66% of the Indian population practices open 
defecation (Jha 2003) and coprophagy by vultures can improve community hygiene 
and may reduce disease. The alarming population crash of the Indian subcontinent 
vultures may result in an increase in exposed faeces and augment rat populations. 
Vultures have an impressive ability to resist and possibly detoxify bacterial toxins in 
rotting flesh. Extremely acidic secretions of the vulture stomach, with a pH as low as 
I, kill all but the most resistant spores and this is thought to significantly reduce the 
bacterial sources of infection from the carcasses vultures feed on (Houston & Cooper 
1975). Understanding the physiological mechanisms of vulture resistance to infec- 
tious agents may even lead to medical discoveries. 


Marine scavengers 


Even though no seabird species is an obligate scavenger, like various bird species 
(DeVault et al. 2003), most seabirds will scavenge opportunistically, especially since 
many live in harsh climates with unpredictable food resources. The two sheathbill 
species of the genus Chionis comprise a fascinating family (Chionididae) of avian 
scavengers that are dependent on seabird and pinniped colonies in the temperate and 
polar zones of the southern hemisphere (Favero 1996). These birds are the “garbage 
collectors” of these colonies, mostly feeding on pup carcasses, dead chicks, afterbirth 
blood, and faeces, but also stealing bird eggs and even seal milk (Favero 1996). Giant 
petrels (genus Macronectes) are sometimes considered the marine equivalents of vul- 
tures although giant petrels also feed on marine invertebrates and chicks of various 
marine birds (Hunter 1991). Nevertheless, they are the most important, if not the only 
large scavengers on many oceanic islands and Antarctica. Interestingly, scavenging is 
mainly done by male giant petrels whereas females generally feed at sea, resulting in 
higher female mortality on fishing lines (González-Solís et al. 2000). 

Although many seabirds scavenge from fishing boats, they do not depend on them 
completely (Camphuysen & Garthe 1997), and numerous seabird species, including 
some scavengers, have rapidly declining populations as a result of the accidental mor- 
tality caused by being caught on fishing lines (Tasker et al. 2000). Currently, Southern 
Giant Petrels (Macronectes giganteus) are listed as vulnerable and Northern Giant 
Petrels (Macronectes halli) are near threatened, with the former declining mainly as a 
result of being bycaught on longlines and the latter increasing around South Georgia, 
possibly as a result of an increase in Antarctic fur seal populations (González-Solís et 
al. 2000). Unfortunately, we know little about the potential ecological consequences 
of the changes in the numbers of these scavenging seabirds. 


Worldwide declines 


Indeed, avian scavengers worldwide comprise the most threatened avian functional 
group, with about 4046 of the species being threatened or near threatened with extinc- 
tion (Figure 2). Sadly, this is not surprising. The same factors that make vultures 
efficient scavengers (Ruxton & Houston 2004), namely large body size, long travel 
distances, and the consumption of many carcasses, also make them vulnerable to ac- 
cidental and deliberate poisoning, persecution, collisions with powerlines, habitat loss, 
disturbance, and even ritualistic killings inspired by their majesty (Mundy et al. 1992; 
Houston 1994; Snyder & Snyder 2000). Therefore, even non-threatened species such 
as Egyptian Vultures (Neophron percnopterus) (Liberatori & Penteriani 2001; Donazar 
et al. 2002) and Bearded Vultures (Gypaetus barbatus) (Brown 1991), have been 
experiencing extensive and steady declines. Avian scavengers are also highly suscep- 
tible to poisoning as a result of swallowing lead bullets while consuming carcasses 
unclaimed by hunters (Clark & Scheuhammer 2003). This is a serious problem for 
many bird species and is one of the leading causes of death for California Condors 
(Gymnogyps californianus). Disconcertingly, like birds in general, more specialized 
Neotropical vulture species are more prone to extinction, and some of the largest 
species in the New World have become extinct in the Pleistocene (Hertel 1994). Afri- 
can vultures are exposed to many anthropogenic threats including habitat destruction, 
reductions in food availability, inadvertent killing during "problem animal" control 
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campaigns (poisons, gin traps, etc.), electrocution on electricity pylons, nest distur- 
bance, and harvesting for traditional medicine (Schiiz & Konig 1983, Mundy et al. 
1992). Since 1970, the numbers of West African vultures, with the exception of Hooded 
Vultures (Necrosyrstes monarchus), declined by an average of 95% and White-headed 
(Trigonoceps occipitalis) and Lappet-faced Vultures (Torgos tracheliotus; Figure 9) 
have virtually disappeared from the region (Thiollay & Rondeau 2004). Ironically, 
the US Department of Agriculture’s Wildlife Services has recently increased its take 
of vultures, including Black Vultures (Coragyps atratus), one of the few vulture spe- 
cies that is doing well (Anon. 2004h). According to the same source, in 2003, 2884 
vultures were killed and the Wildlife Services has refused to release data on vultures 
killed in 2004. 


Disappearance of south Asian vultures 


Vulture declines have been particularly severe in south Asia (Prakash 1999; Oaks et al. 
2004). Once some of the most common raptors in the world and with large urban 
populations (Galushin 1971), White-rumped (Gyps bengalensis), Indian (Gyps indicus), 
and Slender-billed Vultures (Gyps tenuirostris), the latter two split from Long-billed 
Vulture (Gyps indicus) of the Indian subcontinent have declined faster than any other 
bird species, from least concern in 1994 (Collar et al. 1994) to critically endangered by 
2000 (Stattersfield & Capper 2000). Prakash (1999) was the first to report on declines of 
9696-9796 in the Keoladeo National Park between 1988 and 1999, and in a carcass 
dump at Uttar Pradesh, Long-billed Vultures declined from 6000 in 1991-92 to five in 
1994 (Eaton 2003). Although infectious disease initially seemed most consistent with 
the observed symptoms (Cunningham et al. 2003), further studies have confirmed renal 
failure caused by the cattle anti-inflammatory drug diclofenac as the underlying cause 
(Green et al. 2004; Oaks et al. 2004). The combination of this sudden population crash 
and a potential increase in carcass numbers, combined with infectious agents and high 
human population density, may cause increases in incidences of anthrax, bubonic plague, 
and rabies (Pain et al. 2003), but these crucial interactions have not been studied. 


Costs and consequences 


Even though no one has estimated the potential cost of the loss of decomposition 
services provided by vultures, increased disease transmission and consequent health 
spending is likely. Observations in India, where most people do not consume cattle 
and where most animal carcasses are simply left outside for vultures, indicate sub- 
stantial increases in the numbers of rotting carcasses, especially around human habi- 
tations (Prakash et al. 2003). Between 1992 and 2001, V. Prakash observed a 20-fold 
increase in the numbers of feral dogs at an Indian garbage dump (Prakash et al. 2003). 
In 1998, more than 30,000 of the world's 35,000-50,000 rabies deaths took place in 
India (Anon. 1998f), where approximately 1,000,000 post-exposure treatments of ra- 
bies were reported, mostly caused by dogs (Anon. 1998f). Increased numbers of cattle 
carcasses also increase the chances of the spreading of livestock diseases such as 
anthrax (Prakash er al. 2003). It may be no coincidence that the 1994 outbreak of 
bubonic plague in western India occurred soon after the start of the crash of vulture 
populations. Although the ecological factors behind this outbreak were not systemati- 
cally studied (Gratz 1999), it is thought to have been initiated by an unusually hot 
summer killing many cattle, the carcasses of which led to an explosion in rat numbers 
(Kaplan 1997). The plague infected at least 876 people, killed 54, resulted in quaran- 
tines and evacuations, and the resulting media attention led to trade and tourism boy- 
cotts (Gratz 1999). The whole episode cost India over US$2 billion (Kaplan 1997). 
Even though feral dogs seem to be replacing vultures in parts of India, their scav- 
enging is less efficient and less sanitary than the vultures'. While vultures can remove 
all soft tissues extremely rapidly (Houston & Cooper 1975), dogs eat only the choice 
bits, leaving much rotting flesh behind. This not only provides a breeding ground for 
pathogenic bacteria, it also allows resistant spores to form (Houston & Cooper 1975). 
Dogs' stomachs are about four times less acidic (Lui et al. 1986) than those of vultures 
(Houston & Cooper 1975), increasing the likelihood of survival and transmission of 
pathogenic bacteria such as Brucella abortus or Bacillus anthracis, found in carcasses 
fed on by dogs. In addition, increasing numbers of feral dogs and rats mean more 
vectors of human diseases such as rabies and bubonic plague, as well as wildlife and 
livestock diseases caused by canine distemper virus, canine parvovirus, Leptospira 
bacteria and other pathogens (Pain er al. 2003; Butler et al. 2004). Furthermore, sub- 
sidized by a carcass surplus, the increased populations of these opportunistic mamma- 
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lian scavenger-predators are likely to put a higher predation pressure on vulnerable 
wildlife (Pain et al. 2003). 


Socioeconomical effects 


The disappearance of vultures from India has also had social, economical, and even 
religious consequences. Their loss has meant the loss of income for the impoverished 
"bone collectors" who rely on the efficient and relatively hygienic cleaning of vul- 
tures (Pain et al. 2003). Since the Parsis, which comprise a sect of Zoroasthrianism, 
believe that death pollutes the sacred elements of earth, fire, and water, they cannot 
use any of these elements to dispose of their dead. For centuries the Parsis have been 
leaving their dead to the elements, to be cleaned by avian scavengers. This is a prac- 
tice whose roots go back 8000 years, to the Neolithic site of Catalhóyük, Turkey 
(Eaton 2003), where drawings of Cinerous Vultures (Aegypius monachus) circling 
headless bodies have been found. On dakhmas or "Towers of Silence" constructed for 
this purpose, vultures would normally take about half an hour to clean a corpse and 
three corpses would be left each day. After the crash of vulture populations, however, 
hardly any vultures visit and smaller avian scavengers are not effective. The corpses 
can no longer be disposed of according to the Parsi religious doctrine, which has 
resulted in a spiritual crisis (Parry-Jones 2001). 


Summary 


Scavengers, especially the obligate scavengers consisting of the Old and New World 
vultures (Houston 1979), provide one of the most important yet under-appreciated 
and little-studied ecosystem services of any avian group due to the difficulty of and 
human aversion towards studying rotting substances (DeVault et al. 2003). Although 
there are some studies quantifying carrion consumption by avian scavengers (Hou- 
ston 1988; DeVault et al. 2003, and references therein), despite an extensive literature 
search, I was unable to find a published study that compared carcass decomposition 
rates between two areas with intact and reduced avian scavenger communities. Such a 
"before and after" study would have been especially valuable in quantifying the ef- 
fects of the Indian subcontinent vulture population crash (Prakash et al. 2003). As 
such, this and many other unconducted studies on the ecological roles of avian scav- 
engers represent significant and urgent research opportunities for avian ecologists. If 
the declines in vulture populations continue, it may soon be too late to find an intact 
"before" community in most parts of the world. 

Compared to other avian functional groups, the obligate scavenger guild is tiny, 
comprised of only a few dozen species whose food consumption is predominantly 
based on scavenging. As such, even the declines or extinctions of a small number of 
species can result in significant reductions in avian scavenging, especially when one 
considers that in any one part of the world there are at most seven species of vultures. 
Their scavenging nature requires that these birds represent the epitome of animal flight, 
and, ecologically and evolutionarily, vultures are in a unique and highly threatened 
class of their own. From prehistoric Africans likely following vultures to obtain car- 
casses to Andean and Californian natives revering condors to Neolithic Anatolians 
and present-day Parsis leaving their dead on dakhmas, vultures’ unique status in eco- 
systems has always been paralleled in their special place in the human cultural land- 
scape. It is now upon us to make sure that these majestic birds can continue to play 
their crucial roles in the biosphere and in the human psyche for the millennia to come. 


Nutrient deposition 


An underappreciated role of birds is transporting nutrients from one habitat to another. 
This is particularly important in the case of seabirds transferring marine productivity to 
terrestrial ecosystems, especially in coastal areas and unproductive island systems 
(Sánchez-Pinero & Polis 2000). Seabird droppings are enriched in important plant nu- 
trients such as calcium, magnesium, nitrogen, phosphorous, and potassium (Gillham 
1956). Murphy (1981) estimated that seabirds around the world transfer 10* to 10? tons 
of phosphorous from sea to land every year, and this guano also provides an important 
source of fertilizer and income to many people living near seabird colonies. Ironically, 
the very currents such as Benguela, California, and Humboldt that facilitate spectacu- 
lar marine productivity, also create temperature inversions that result in low productiv- 
ity deserts on nearby landmasses. Marine birds (Figure 10), by providing allochthonous 
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inputs in the form of guano and carcasses, help offset this imbalance and are crucial 
conduits between some marine and terrestrial areas (SAnchez-Pifiero & Polis 2000; 
Croll et al. 2005). Avian enrichment of soils with nutrient-rich guano can have indirect 
but significant and cascading effects on the populations of plants (Stapp et al. 1999; 
Croll et al. 2005), invertebrates (Polis & Hurd 1995, 1996), rodents (Stapp & Polis 
20032, 2003b), and even large mammals (Iason et al. 1986; Wolfe et al. 2004). 


Gulf of California Islands 


The nutrient-poor desert islands of the Gulf of California, Mexico provide a natural 
laboratory for studying the role seabird allochotonous inputs play in shaping island 
ecosystems (Polis & Hurd 1995, 1996; Anderson & Polis 1999; Stapp et al. 1999; 
Sánchez-Pinero & Polis 2000). In a detailed study of this system, Polis & Hurd (1996) 
found that on islands with seabird colonies, arthropods were 2.2 times more abundant 
than on islands without colonies. Sanchez-Pifiero & Polis (2000) showed that 
tenebrionid beetles, a dominant consumer group on the Gulf of California islands, 
were five times more abundant on nesting and roosting islands, and on these islands, 
six times more abundant inside versus outside the bird colonies. On roosting islands, 
birds’ primary effect was to increase plant productivity through guano input, whereas 
on nesting islands, bird carcasses provided significant amounts of food for tenebrionids. 
Using stable isotopes, Stapp et al. (1999) revealed that seabird nutrient subsidies to 
these desert islands are particularly important during the wet E] Nifio years when the 
availability of seabird-derived nutrients significantly increased plant productivity. More 
detailed studies of rodent populations on these islands confirmed the direct and indi- 
rect effects of marine subsidies in affecting consumer population dynamics (Stapp & 
Polis 2003a, 2003b), emphasizing the role seabirds play in shaping community com- 
position on resource-limited islands. 


Community and ecosystem-level effects 


Besides affecting productivity and abundance of organisms, increased influence of 
seabird colonies can also change invertebrate community composition. On the Medi- 
terranean island of Bagaud, the presence of Yellow-legged Gull (Larus cachinnans) 
colonies significantly changed beetle assemblages, with a marked shift from phy- 
tophagous species to polyphagous tenebrionid species (Orgeas et al. 2003), which 
seem to benefit from bird colonies more than other beetle families (Sánchez-Pifiero & 
Polis 2000). Seabird colonies can also have dramatic impacts on the productivity, 
diversity, and composition of nearby plant communities (Anderson & Polis 1999), 
sometimes at the expense of native taxa (Vidal, Jouventin & Frenot 2003; Vidal, Medail 
et al. 2000). Moderate disturbance by seabirds may maximize diversity (Vidal et al. 
2003), with increased disturbance resulting in an increase of alien species at the ex- 
pense of native species (Vidal et al. 2003). On the other hand, some plant species, 
such as those found in the genus Lepidium (Brassicaceae) endemic to New Zealand, 
have so adapted to the nutrient enrichment and disturbance regimes associated with 
seabird (and seal) colonies that some are extinct or threatened with extinction as a 
result of seabird and seal declines (Norton et al. 1997). 

Although many studies on the effects of seabird allochotonous input have focused 
on specific taxa, these inputs often influence entire ecosystems. Simultaneous increases 
in invertebrates and lizards as a result of the addition of nutrients by seabirds has been 
documented on islands off New Zealand (Markwell & Daugherty 2002). Seabird- 
derived nutrients were found in the tissues of plants, invertebrates, and lizards, and 
the addition of this resource led to a significant increase in organismal abundance 
across the board. Harding et al. (2004) showed that 28-38% of the nitrogen in the 
biota of streams near Westland Petrel (Procellaria westlandica) breeding colonies in 
New Zealand were marine-derived. The authors also emphasized the potential conse- 
quences for nitrogen cycling and ecosystem productivity of the reduction in marine- 
derived nutrients following extensive population declines in seabird colonies on the 
New Zealand mainland. 

Perhaps the most striking example of the importance of seabird nutrient input comes 
from the remote Aleutian islands of Alaska (Croll et al. 2005; Maron et al. 2006). The 
former lack of native mammals on these islands had made them a haven for seabirds, 
and more than 10 million individuals that belong to 29 species still breed on the Aleu- 
tians. Before the introduction of arctic foxes (Alopex lagopus) to over 400 Aleutian 
islands, however, these numbers were probably far greater, since fox removal from 40 
islands has resulted in a two order-of-magnitude increase in Whiskered Auklet (Aethia 


Figure 10. 

Black-browed albatross 
(Thalassarche melanophris), 
nutrient depositing resource linker. 


Off Cape Town, South Africa. 
Cagan H. Sekercioglu. 
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pygmaea) populations (Williams et al. 2003; Croll et al. 2005). Similarly, nine fox- 
free islands have nearly 100 times more seabirds than nine comparable but fox-in- 
fested islands (Anon. 20041; Croll et al. 2005). Croll et al. (2005) and Maron et al. 
(2006) recently showed that this reduction by foxes reduced the annual input of guano 
from 362 g to 5.7 g per m’. This has resulted in substantial declines in soil phospho- 
rous, marine-derived nitrogen, and plant nitrogen content, triggering an ecosystem 
switch from grassland to maritime tundra on fox-infested islands. Given that count- 
less formerly predator-free oceanic islands lost their immense seabird populations to 
introduced predators (Pimm et al. 2006), it is most likely that trophic cascades and 
ecosystem shifts triggered by the loss of seabirds are more the rule than the exception. 


Life history consequences 


The effects of seabird nutrient input on the life histories of island species can be sub- 
stantial, even affecting the survival of small mammals (Wolfe et al. 2004) and the 
reproductive success of large ones (Iason et al. 1986). Iason et al. (1986) found that 
local nutrient addition by Herring Gulls (Larus argentatus) on the Isle of Rhum, Scot- 
Jand, resulted in an enrichment of soil nitrogen and phosphorus, followed by an in- 
crease in the nitrogen content of vegetation, which led to a rise in the lifetime 
reproductive success of red deer (Cervus elaphus) females feeding on this vegetation. 
The populations of the endangered marsupial dibbler (Parantechinus apicalis) on two 
islands off western Australia provide a particularly fascinating example of nutrient 
subsidies (Wolfe et al. 2004). Males of some dasyurid species such as dibblers expe- 
rience substantial to complete stress-related post-breeding mortality, which is reduced 
by improved body condition (Wolfe et al. 2004). On the island with greater nesting 
seabird density, plant-available soil nutrients were 5-18 times more enriched, there 
were more invertebrates, and the body conditions of insectivorous dibblers were sig- 
nificantly better. This led to higher post-breeding survivorship of males, highlighting 
the crucial importance of seabird-derived resources for these animals. 


Disappearing seabirds 


Unfortunately, guano production by seabirds is one of the most threatened of avian 
ecosystem services, due to the rapid decline in seabirds worldwide (Anon. 20044). In 
general, seabirds are long-lived, ground-nesting species with low reproductive rates, 
and as such, are very prone to adult mortality and introduced predators. The recent 
crash of the populations of seabirds, particularly albatrosses (Anon. 2003e) is mainly 
caused by these birds accidentally getting caught on fishing longlines. Although fish- 
ery waste can be rather important as a food source for seabirds, with about six million 
birds being supported in the North Sea alone (Garthe & Scherp 2003), a large portion 
of birds supported are generalist gulls that may even exclude more specialized seabird 
species from limited nesting grounds. The high bycatch mortality seen in more spe- 
cialized and declining seabird families, such as Procellariidae and Diomedeidae, more 
than offsets the population increases enabled by the food subsidies originating from 
fishery waste. The magnitude of the bycatch mortality is exemplified by Black-browed 
Albatrosses (Thalassarche melanophris; Figure 10), which declined from least con- 
cern status in 1998 to near threatened in 2000, vulnerable in 2002, and endangered in 
2003, a rate not seen in other bird species except Indian vultures. There are various 
cost-effective methods for reducing bycatch-related seabird mortality, with bird-scar- 
ing lines being particularly successful (Lokkeborg 2003). However, effectively im- 
plementing these measures has been hindered by the political and logistical constraints 
inherent to monitoring fisheries and fishermen, many of whom fish illegally in remote 
international waters. 


Aquatic communities 


Avian nutrient inputs are not limited to terrestrial ecosystems. Many water-associated 
birds breed in large colonies, which often contribute significant amounts of nutrients 
to coastal and wetland aquatic communities. In Florida Bay, USA, guano produced by 
a seabird colony fertilized seagrasses, which are critical habitats for the young of 
many reef fish (Powell et al. 1991). Black Skimmers (Rhynchops niger), South Ameri- 
can Terns (Sterna hirundinaceae), Snowy-crowned Terns (Sterna trudeaui), Common 
Terns (Sterna hirundo), and other piscivorous seabirds at an Atlantic coastal lagoon in 
Argentina produced 0.27 g of guano/m"/day, which increased the density of soft bot- 
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tom benthic macrofauna and affected the abundance and behavior of several species 
(Palomo et al. 1999). The guano of thousands of White Ibis (Eudocimus albus) nest- 
ing in the Okefenokee Swamp of Georgia, USA fertilized this macronutrient-limited 
blackwater marsh, increased phosphorous levels, and augmented the biomass of 
phytoplankton and planktivorous fish (Oliver & Schoenberg 1989). The nutrient ad- 
ditions were so substantial that even two years after birds abandoned this colony, the 
effects of nutrient enrichment were still visible. 


Excessive nutrient inputs 


Although avian nutrient inputs benefit many species, communities, and ecosystems, 
there can be too much of a good thing. Excessive inputs of avian guano can inhibit plant 
growth (Gillham 1960). Abundance and species richness of invasive plant species may 
increase in areas of greatest intensity of bird colonies (Vidal, Jouventin & Frenot 2003; 
Vidal, Medail et al. 1998), since these plants often have high disturbance tolerance and 
colonizing capacity. Human presence can increase the establishment success of inva- 
sive plants near bird colonies, as exemplified by the increased number of alien plants in 
the King Penguin (Aptenodytes patagonicus) colonies closer to the scientific research 
station on Posession Island, in the Crozet archipelago (Vidal et al. 2003). Interactions 
with people can also result in population explosions of opportunistic species, such as 
Yellow-legged Gulls, whose breeding colonies can damage to fragile and rare plants 
and animals (Vidal et al. 1998). As also exemplified by invasive plant species dispersed 
by birds (Cronk & Fuller 1995) and introduced pigs catalyzing the elimination of Chan- 
nel island foxes by Golden Eagles (Roemer et al. 2002), human activity and the species 
that benefit from it can significantly modify ecological interactions and turn positive 
synergisms into negative ones (Lundberg & Moberg 2003). 

Land use changes in many parts of North America have led to population increases 
of some goose species, particularly Canada Geese, due to the increased availability of 
food from agricultural areas, golf courses, and other human-modified habitats. Al- 
though this is preferable to the population declines seen in many anatids, large con- 
centrations of ducks and geese can add excessive amounts of nutrients to wetlands, 
parks, and other open areas, reducing water quality, destroying vegetation, creating 
pollution, and even causing disease outbreaks (Post et al. 1998). Manny et al. (1994) 
calculated that of all outside nutrients that entered Michigan's Wintergreen Lake, 
waterfowl added 69% of carbon, 27% of nitrogen, and 70% of phosphorous, the last 
two of which can lead to eutrophication. While more than 40,000 Snow Geese (Chen 
caerulescens) and Ross' Geese (Chen rossii) in the Bosque del Apache National Wild- 
life Refuge of New Mexico constitute one of the most impressive avian spectacles of 
North America, they also add 40% of all nitrogen and 75% of all phosphorous to the 
wetland where they roost (Post et al. 1998). Increases in the numbers of these birds as 
a result of agricultural practices have resulted in excessive nutrient additions to this 
wetland, as well as to the destruction of salt marshes on the shores of Hudson Bay, 
where Snow Geese graze during summer (Kerbes et al. 1990). 


Summary 


Avian allochthonous inputs, particulary by seabirds, can provide substantial nutrient 
subsidies that are especially valuable in nutrient-poor ecosystems. Although in some 
guano-rich ecosystems, such as the Pacific coast of North America, guano-derived 
nutrients may be of limited consequence (Wootton 1991) and excessive inputs can 
lead to pollution and eutrophication (Post et al. 1998), on many low productivity 
islands the terrestrial ecosystem is largely subsidized by avian inputs (Sánchez-Pifiero 
& Polis 2000). On oceanic islands, many of which are nutrient poor (Anderson & 
Polis 1999), nutrient inputs from sea to land can greatly increase nitrogen and phos- 
phorous concentrations in soils, enriching plants and consequently, affecting the en- 
tire food web on these islands (Anderson & Polis 1999). Nutrient deposition by seabirds 
can be so important that seabird losses can trigger trophic cascades and ecosystem 
shifts (Croll et al. 2005). Besides enriching soils, seabirds may even create them. In 
polar areas with low levels of biological activity, seabirds may be the main agents of 
soil formation, as exemplified by Adelie Penguin (Pygoscelis adelie) rookeries on 
Cape Bird, Antarctica (Heine & Speir 1989). Guano production by seabirds also con- 
stitutes a significant socio-economic resource (Haynes-Sutton 1987), especially for 
impoverished communities that cannot afford commercial fertilizers. Therefore, re- 
ductions in seabird guano, in addition to affecting natural communities, can also have 
agro-economical consequences for many people, particularly in the developing world. 


Figure 11. 

Slaty-tailed Trogon (Trogon 
massena), ecosystem engineering 
non-trophic process linker, digging 
a nest in a termite mound. 


Pipeline Road, Panama. 
Cagan H. Sekercioglu. 
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Unfortunately, seabirds are among the most threatened of all avian taxa. Half of all 
species whose primary habitat is the sea are extinction-prone (Sekercioglu et al. 2004), 
a proportion that is by far the largest among all habitat types. The unprecedented 
population crash of pelagic birds is one of the most important bird conservation crises 
of our time and will only get worse if the world fishing community and fish consum- 
ers are not fully engaged in finding and enforcing solutions. 


Ecosystem engineers and other ecological actors 


Birds have a plethora of other roles in ecosystems that cannot be pigeon-holed into the 
main categories above. For example, grazing birds, such as geese and ducks (Figure 
6), can have significant impacts on the vegetation of some areas, particularly in wetlands 
and coastal areas where anatids are often concentrated. Although intensive grazing 
can lead to the degradation of some areas, such as the salt marshes on the shores of 
Hudson Bay damaged by Snow Geese (Kerbes et al. 1990), ducks and geese can also 
reduce agricultural residues in an environmentally-compatible manner, as opposed to 
open-field burning that has been restricted by legislation (Bird et al. 2000). 


Ecosystem engineers 


Perhaps the least appreciated ecological contribution of birds are as ecosystem engi- 
neers (Jones et al. 1994). This is partly because avian engineering rarely has the very 
visible effects of more prominent engineers such as beavers or trees, but nevertheless, 
some birds are ecosystem engineers, and sometimes in more ways than one (Daily et 
al. 1993). Another reason for the relative lack of awareness is that ecosystem engineer- 
ing itself has received little recognition until recently (Jones et al. 1994). By definition: 


"Ecosystem engineers are organisms that directly or indirectly modulate the 
availability of resources (other than themselves) to other species, by causing 
physical state changes in biotic or abiotic materials. In so doing they modify, 
maintain, and/or create habitats" (Jones et al. 1994) 


Given that birds have limited capacity to change their surroundings physically (as 
opposed to corals, earthworms, or prairie dogs, for example). some of the best exam- 
ples of avian engineering come from bird nests (Figure 11). Even small bird nests 
often house beetles, moths, and other invertebrates (Collias & Collias 1984). At the 
other extreme, colonial Social Weavers (Philateirus socius) construct the largest nest 
of any bird species. In addition to providing a dwelling to many other organisms, such 
as snakes, Pygmy Falcons (Polihierax semitorquatus), and countless invertebrates, 
these massive structures can even bring down trees (personal observation). Even though 
not as extreme, there are various other examples of large avian nests, particularly of 
raptors, weavers, and oropendolas, that have effects that go beyond the original nest 
builder. Burrow-nesting European Bee-eaters (Merops apiaster) are allogenic ecosys- 
tem engineers in arid environments, since they remove large amounts of soil, increase 
the rate of soil loss, create nest burrows often used by other species, and attract bur- 
row-using invertebrates which are consumed as food by various birds (Casas-Crivillé 
& Valera 2005). Trogons (Figure 11) engineer in tropical forests (Valdivia-Hoeflich et 
al. 2005) and burrow-nesting seabird colonies can change soil fertility and lead to 
massive erosion (Furness 1991). 

The best examples of nest construction resulting in ecosystem engineering come 
from woodpeckers. Their unique behavior of drilling nest holes is arguably a more 
important contribution to ecosystems than the insectivorous habits they share with many 
other species, although woodpeckers' superior ability to extract invertebrates certainly 
benefits many trees. Because they drill nesting cavities which are later used by other, 
secondary cavity-nesting species, woodpeckers provide novel resources to other spe- 
cies by changing the physical structure of their environment and therefore, are ecosys- 
tem engineers par excellence. Since cavity nesting bird species often have higher nesting 
success (Knutson et al. 2004), woodpeckers are important components of many avian 
communities. Therefore, it 1s encouraging that woodpeckers (Picidae) comprise the 
only avian family that contains significantly fewer threatened species than expected 
(Bennett & Owens 1997). This resilience may be a consequence of woodpeckers' abil- 
ity to extensively engineer their habitats. Some woodpeckers assume further ecological 
importance as "double keystone" species, as in the case of sapsuckers (Sphyraphicus 
spp.), which provide bird and mammals with nest cavities as well as making nutritious 
sap available to dozens of vertebrate and invertebrate species (Daily et al. 1993). Avian 
provisioning of sap is not limited to woodpeckers and is also seen in Akiapolaau 
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(Hemignathus munroi), an endangered Hawaiian honeycreeper, whose decline may 
have averse effects on the species that benefit from this sap (Pejchar & Jeffrey 2004). 

Possibly an important bird ecosystem engineer and perhaps one of the most signifi- 
cant of avian ecological actors may also be the one that has received the least recogni- 
tion. The Passenger Pigeon (Ectopistes migratorius) is often presented as an example 
of a bird species, maybe the world’s most abundant, whose decline from billions of 
birds in the mid 19" century to none by 1914 had no measured effects on its ecosystem 
(Simberloff 2003). However, the key word here is “measured”. Unfortunately, no one 
thought to study the northern red oak (Quercus rubra) and white oak (Quercus alba) 
forests before Passenger Pigeons went extinct. It is likely that Passenger Pigeons, which 
preferred northern red oaks, had a diverse range of ecological effects on this forest via 
physical disturbance, nutrient deposition, and acorn consumption (Ellsworth & McComb 
2003). Tree branch and stem breakage by billions of roosting birds, in addition to chang- 
ing the forest structure, also built up fuel loads, and likely led to increased fire fre- 
quency and intensity in northern red oak forests. This, in combination with the 
consumption of vast numbers of acorns, may explain the dominance of white oaks in 
the range of Passenger Pigeons before their extinction, which possibly facilitated the 
range expansion of northern red oaks (Ellsworth & McComb 2003). 


Seed consumers 


Although birds may well be the most important seed dispersers, especially in the trop- 
ics, some granivorous birds, such as Passenger Pigeons, finches, and parrots, can be 
significant seed predators. Red Crossbills (Loxia curvirostra) in Spain consume more 
than 80% of the ripening seeds of relict Scots pines, whose regeneration is limited by 
the high rate of seed predation (Castro et al. 1999). Avian seed predation may increase 
in tropical forest fragments since many tropical granivorous birds are more common 
in forest fragments and outside forests than in extensive forest. In the forest fragments 
of southeast Brazil, where rodent seed predators have declined and granivorous birds 
have increased, birds have become the most important, if not the main, seed predators 
of Croton priscus (Euphorbiaceae) (Pizo 1997). In fact, granivorous birds are the 
most important avian pests of agriculture, although damage estimates are often exag- 
gerated and often not collected in a scientific manner (Weatherhead et al. 1982). 
Weatherhead et al. (1982) derived corn damage estimates by Red-winged Blackbirds 
(Agelaius phoeniceus) by combining energetics and life history information with a 
study of captive birds. The resulting damage estimate of 0.41% of total production 
agreed with the range of 0.25-0.80% obtained by extensive damage sampling in nine 
other regions and was well below a 1975 government estimate. 

The most notorious example of an avian seed predator is the Red-billed Quelea 
(Quelea quelea). It is the world’s most numerous bird with 1-3 billion individuals (Elliott 
& Lenton 1989) and the predominant avian pest in Africa. Nevertheless, detailed stud- 
ies indicate that although local damage may be high, the impact on continental food 
production is negligible, with losses to cereal crops amounting to less than 196 of the 
production (Elliott & Lenton 1989). This is in the region of losses caused by bird pests 
in other parts of the world (Weatherhead er al. 1982; Elliott & Lenton 1989). Also, 
considering the important ecological roles played by Red-billed Queleas as predators 
of insects, including pest species, as providers of nutrients that also fertilize fields and 
orchards, and as important food sources for many birds, mammals, and people (Elliott 
& Lenton 1989), the extensive environmental damage and non-target deaths caused by 
explosives, fire bombs, and especially aerially-sprayed fenthion (Meinzingen et al. 1989) 
cannot be justified. Fenthion has especially severe effects on aquatic species found in 
water bodies near quelea roosting sites and on predatory and scavenging birds 
(McWilliam & Cheke 2004). Birds of prey can reduce quelea populations significantly 
(Bruggers & Elliott 1989), but many of them die after spraying operations (Meinzingen 
et al. 1989). Furthermore, many Africans collect and consume queleas killed by avicides 
and, are thus routinely exposed to dangerous chemicals (Jaeger & Elliott 1989). 

Mass killing of the other super-abundant granivorous bird, the Passenger Pigeon, 
may have had public health consequences as well. Oak masts are known to cause 
population explosions in white-footed mice (Peromyscus leucopus) (Blockstein 1998), 
which reduce songbird populations directly through nest predation and indirectly by 
increasing avian predator populations (Schmidt & Ostfeld 2003). It is likely that the 
consumption of a large portion of the oak mast by 2-3 billion Passenger Pigeons had 
limited white-footed mice numbers in the past. Most disconcertingly, white-footed 
mouse and the black-tailed deer (Odocoileus hemionus) are both vectors for Lyme 
disease carrying ticks. The increase in the oak crop available to these mammals after 
the pigeons went extinct may have increased their populations, contributing to the 
increased frequency of Lyme disease we observe today (Blockstein 1998). 
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Beyond ecosystems 


Thus far I have focused on typical avian ecosystem services. However, birds provide 
various other “indirect” services, ranging from the aesthetic to the critical to the eso- 
teric, which contribute to human needs in meaningful ways (Filion 1987). These cover 
the spectrum from Common Cranes (Grus grus) inspiring crane dances, the evidence 
for which goes back more than 8000 years at the Neolithic site of Catalhóyük, Turkey 
(Russell & McGowan 2003) to White-throated Dippers (Cinclus cinclus) serving as 
indicators of stream water quality (Ormerod & Tyler 1993) to the economical contri- 
butions of millions of people who spend significant amounts of money and time to 
study, observe, photograph, and enjoy the birds of the world (Sekercioglu 2002c). 


Environmental monitors 


Perhaps birds’ most important indirect function in relation to human-dominated eco- 
systems is as environmental monitors. Their history here is long, particularly if one 
uses a liberal definition of environmental monitoring. Back in ancient Rome, domestic 
geese had a guarding function since they would make quite a racket in response to 
intruders, a service these birds still provide in a few remote places, such as the Kars 
province of Turkey. The classic example of avian environmental monitoring, however, 
is the use of caged canaries in coal mines to warn against the accumulation of toxic 
gases. These birds are much more sensitive than people to the build-up of carbon mon- 
oxide, and give distress signals or keel over before men can detect its presence. It was 
1986 before some 200 canaries were phased out of the mining pits in Britain, where 
two per pit had been required since 1911, to be replaced by electronic gas detectors. At 
the time, the BBC commented that miners, who grew fond of the birds, "are said to be 
saddened by the latest set of redundancies in their industry, but do not intend to dispute 
the decision." (Anon. 1986b). Birds have far more and ongoing significance, however, 
as indirect monitors. Indeed, the beginnings of the modern environmental movement 
in the USA can be traced to Rachel Carson's classic book, Silent Spring (Carson 1962). 
The title alludes to the catastrophic impacts of broadcast DDT spraying on bird 
populations in the United States — presaging springs without birdsong. Carson's work 
had a catalytic effect on the environmental movement, rapidly creating public aware- 
ness and political action that culminated in the first Earth Day less than a decade later. 
Since Silent Spring, birds have remained the leading indicators of environmental 
disruption in the eyes of both scientists and the general public. Scientists employ birds 
as monitors of various environmental factors, including overuse of pesticides, radionuclide 
contamination, fisheries stocks, marine pollution, streamwater quality, and wetland acidi- 
fication (Diamond & Filion 1987; Furness & Greenwood 1993; Bryce et al. 2002). In 
addition, because so many people are devoted birdwatchers or maintain bird feeders, 
changes in avian population sizes and distributional status are detected early on and 
often highly publicized, particularly so with the rapid growth of "citizen science" projects 
involving bird enthusiasts (Anon. 2003f). The immense publicity in the United States 
surrounding the decline of the Northern Spotted Owl (Strix occidentalis occidentalis), 
the extinction in the wild and captive breeding of the California Condor, and the recent 
rediscovery of the Ivory-billed Woodpecker (Campephilus principalis) (Fitzpatrick et 
al. 2005) are cases in point. In New South Wales, Australia, there are road signs pointing 
out breeding areas for the endangered Regent Honeyeater (Xanthomyza phrygia). The 
status of rare and endangered bird species are now regularly detailed in journals such as 
Bird Conservation International and Bulletin of the British Ornithologists’ Club. This 
interest in bird watching is just one example of the intangible but integral services birds 
provide for people as sources of entertainment, wonder, and connecting with nature. 


Birdwatching and conservation 


Birds generate substantial income via birdwatchers who make significant economic 
contributions to many communities around the world (Sekercioglu 2002c), not to men- 
tion creating a market that fuels the production of high-quality ornithological litera- 
ture. Birdwatchers are one of the best sources of ecotourism income since they form 
the largest single group of ecotourists, are educated and have above-average earnings 
(Ceballos-Lascuráin 1996; Cordell & Herbert 2002; Sekercioglu 2002c). Because of 
the zeal of many birdwatchers and the resources these people are willing to invest in 
this activity, birdwatching is becoming the most rapidly growing and most environ- 
mentally conscious segment of ecotourism and provides economic hope for many 
natural areas around the world. The high expectations of many birdwatchers, com- 
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bined with their high average incomes, often result in large financial contributions to 
the localities visited, especially in the case of self-reliant and independent birdwatchers 
(Kerlinger & Brett 1995). In addition, information gathered by birdwatchers, such as 
during breeding bird surveys, Christmas bird counts and other “citizen science” projects 
(Anon. 2003f) can contribute substantially to ornithological knowledge, especially in 
tropical areas with few researchers (Mason 1990). 

Birdwatchers’ knowledge of birds and expectations of seeing a variety of species 
provide a direct link between avian biodiversity of a region and local income. Al- 
though birdwatchers are sometimes criticized for commodifying nature through “twitch- 
ing” or “listing”, this commodification actually makes it possible for local communities 
in areas with many and/or rare bird species to generate more income from hosting 
birdwatchers than other tourists. Because most birdwatchers know what they want to 
see and have high expectations of seeing certain species, they are likely to spend more 
money in order to see bird species in their natural environment than the average 
ecotourist who is not particularly interested in birds. The consequent increase in the 
local awareness of the value of bird biodiversity may be key to preserving many natu- 
ral areas near human population centers. Local people who observe the direct mon- 
etary benefits of biodiversity as a result of showing various species to birdwatchers 
are more likely to conserve ecosystems that harbor unusual birds. Better ecological 
knowledge and higher expectations of birdwatchers also result in the preservation of 
many patches of native habitat that host rare birds but do not have official protection. 

In many places, indigenous people lack the education and essential financial re- 
sources required to invest in ecotourism and they usually qualify for the most menial 
and low-paid jobs (King & Stewart 1996). Guiding for birdwatchers, however, values 
knowledge of natural history, has minimal language requirements, and is less demanding 
and better paid than jobs requiring hard labor. Birdwatching is a most promising branch 
of ecotourism because birdwatchers comprise a large and growing pool of educated 
and relatively wealthy individuals who desire to observe birds in their native habitats 
and whose activities have relatively low environmental impact. Among various kinds 
of ecotourism, birdwatching has the highest potential to contribute to local communi- 
ties, educate locals about the value of biodiversity, and create local and national in- 
centives for the successful protection and preservation of natural areas. 


Birds as inspiration 


As millions of birdwatchers would attest, birds have long been a source of wonder and 
curiosity for Homo sapiens, if for no other reason than their seemingly miraculous abil- 
ity to fly. The legend of Daedalus and Icarus trying to escape the labyrinth of King 
Minos of Crete by imitating birds is a classic example and many ancient religions had 
gods embodied as raptors and other birds (Diamond 1987b). Medieval Europeans were 
puzzled about where the birds went in the winter, and even came up with the idea that 
they dove into the sea and spent the season underwater. Owls symbolize wisdom in our 
own culture, but were considered evil omens in others. There may well be more folklore 
associated with Strigiformes than with any other bird order, and some of the best exam- 
ples can be found in the owl family accounts in HBW (Bruce 1999; Marks et al. 1999). 

Ancient Egyptians associated various birds with gods, with the sun god Horus typi- 
cally represented as a falcon, Lappet-faced Vulture (Torgos trachliotus) pendants being 
placed in phaoranic graves, and Sacred Ibises (Threskiornis aethiopicus) being raised for 
sale to pilgrims to be placed in tombs as offerings. Birds of prey have had prominent roles 
as symbols of martial might far back into antiquity. In our own time, eagles still play that 
role as symbols of the United States and other armed forces, as well as of nations such as 
Albania and Germany. The legendary beauty of some birds has been a major interest of 
people for virtually as long as records have been kept. Their feathers have long adorned 
everything from the warrior headdresses of Papua New Guinea to the robes of Hawaiian 
kings to the hats of Victorian ladies. Birds have been frequently featured both in secular 
and religious art (Figure 12), avian mating displays have inspired various forms of hu- 
man dancing (Russell & McGowan 2003), and John James Audubon's bird paintings are 
so admired that some of his original prints now sell for over 100,000 Euros. 


The right to exist 


Most importantly, birds, like other creatures that share this planet with us, also have an 
"existence value". Whether or not I eventually see one, I value the fact that Congo 
Peacocks (Afropavo congensis) and Phillippine Eagles (barely) exist and regret that 
Haast's Eagles (Harpagornis moorei), Passenger Pigeons, Black Mamos (Drepanis 


Figure 12. 

The Red-crowned Crane (Grus japonensis) 

is a major cultural icon, a symbol of peace, 

and a source of artistic inspiration in eastern Asia. 
Popularly believed to live 1000 years, it is ironically 
endangered, with a declining global population 

of only 2400 birds. 


Hokkaido, Japan. 
Cagan H. Sekercioglu. 
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funerea), and dozens of Pacific island flightless rails survive no longer. As David Ehrenfeld 
once said, species and communities should be conserved “because they exist and be- 
cause this existence is itself but the present expression of a continuing historical process 
of immense antiquity and majesty. Long-standing existence in Nature is deemed to carry 
with it the unimpeachable right to continued existence” (Ehrenfeld 1978). 

Ehrenfeld’s view carries us into an active area of ethics, which in the context of 
HBW can be seen as centering around the question of what responsibilities people 
should have to maintain not just the ecological functions of birds, but also their roles 
in the evolutionary process. Most readers of this Foreword would probably share the 
view that everything possible should be done to maintain opportunities for avian 
speciation (Soulé & Lease 1995; Soulé 1999). But technological optimists would claim 
that we need not worry — threatened or extinct species can be cloned (albeit sans their 
original habitat) and even new kinds of “needed” or “desired” birds will be synthe- 
sized by genetic engineers in the future. To what degree is human alteration of the 
evolutionary trajectories of birds and other life forms ethical (Ehrlich 2001: Van Houtan 
2006)? This is the sort of question that can only be answered by broad ethical dis- 
course within society — perhaps by a global Millennium Assessment of Human Behavior 
such as has been proposed (Ehrlich & Ehrlich 2004). Looking at birds in ethical con- 
texts should prove especially useful, considering their manifold interactions with Homo 
sapiens, and the long-standing and intense interest that our species has shown in them. 
In that process birds may help humanity achieve a sustainable society. 

If we fail in our endeavor to reach a sustainable compromise with global biodiversity, 
including thousands of bird species, not only we will fail morally in our roles as stew- 
ards of other species and will be confined to an aesthetically impoverished planet, but 
we will also be faced with more concrete consequences. Important avian guilds are in 
rapid decline and consequent reductions in ecosystem processes are to be expected. 
The societal importance of ecological services is usually appreciated only after their 
loss. Historically extinct birds are the seemingly-distant rumble before an imminent 
flash flood of bird declines (Gaston ef al. 2003) and population losses (Hughes et al. 
1997), likely to be followed by concomitant decreases in ecological interactions 
(Sekercioglu et al. 2004) and evolutionary processes (Thompson 1996). The ecologi- 
cal and evolutionary consequences of the reductions in bird species and populations 
are hard enough to estimate, let aside put a price on. However, it is almost certain that 
there will be financial losses as a result of the reductions in ecological services pro- 
vided by birds. In areas that suffer heavy avian losses, birdwatching tourism income 
will decline considerably. Investments in understanding and preventing declines in 
the populations of birds and other organisms will pay off only while there is still time 
to act. Even putting ecological and economical consequences aside, one does not have 
to be a birdwatcher or an ornithologist to feel a profound sense of loss from the disap- 
pearance of hundreds, if not thousands, of bird species. 


Çağan Hakkı Şekercioğlu, Ph.D. 
Stanford University, Department of Biological Sciences, 
Center for Conservation Biology, Stanford, CA, USA 
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Introduction to Volume 11 


Recent findings suggest that the chats (treated in HBW10 as the subfamily Saxicolinae 
of Turdidae) may in fact be closer to the Old World flycatchers (Muscicapidae, s.s.); 
and also that the members of the genus Sylvia, which give their very name to the Old 
World warbler family Sylviidae, are actually babblers rather than warblers. While we 
do not consider it would be appropriate for a 16-volume reference work to adopt such 
recent proposals, and we believe that it would cause inconvenience for many readers, 
nevertheless we have attempted to accommodate these changes in our own way by 
reshuffling the sequence of families within the present volume. The sequence adopted 
is not original, but we do consider it to be an appropriate one in view of these recent 
findings. As a result, we now have Muscicapidae (s.s.) placed immediately after 
Saxicolinae in the overall sequence, while the genus Sylvia immediately precedes the 
block of babbler families. 


Likewise, HBW continues to aim at being as up to date as possible in terms of the 
information provided, and to this end we try to give adequate coverage to all relevant 
new proposals that reach the attention of authors or editors in time to negotiate all the 
practicalities of their inclusion. As throughout the series, we attempt to keep up with 
the latest discoveries in terms of new taxa. The current volume includes three taxa 
described in 2006. We are extremely grateful to all those involved in these descrip- 
tions for having done everything possible to help us with their inclusion in the present 
volume. The last of these is a new species of batis (Platysteiridae), due to be described 
in the Journal für Ornithologie in October of this coming year—around the same time 
as the publication of the present volume. In order to ensure that there is no possible 
violation of priority, the paper is to be preprinted, dated and deposited in a selection of 
the world's major ornithological libraries, as per the International Code of Zoological 
Nomenclature (Art. 21.8), but as a further precaution we hereby issue the following 
disclaimer (see Art. 8.3): 

In the present volume the name “Batis crypta" Fjeldsà et al., 2006, is dis- 

claimed for nomenclatural purposes: it is not given for the purpose of zoologi- 

cal nomenclature. 
Descriptions of the other two aforementioned taxa have already been published. 


It is not only in the field of taxonomy that we are attempting to keep HBW as up to 
date as possible. BirdLife International has now instituted an annual update of their 
list assigning a threat category to each and every bird species. We are most grateful to 
BirdLife, and in particular to Stuart Butchart and Nigel Collar, for allowing us ad- 
vance access to their revised list, and answering our several doubts regarding 
taxonomically disputed forms. With the urgency of conservation needs ever increas- 
ing, as mankind continues to devastate the world's natural resources, there can be no 
question that these annual updates will be of vital importance to the conservation 
effort. On a highly positive note, we are particularly delighted to be able to include a 
photograph of a Large-billed Reed-warbler (Acrocephalus orinus); this individual, 
trapped and released on 27" March 2006, was the first recorded since the species was 
originally collected way back in 1867. We are most grateful to Philip Round, Stephen 
Rumsey and the Wetland Trust for allowing us to include this historic photograph; our 
grateful thanks too to Staffan Bensch and Nigel Collar for their respective parts in the 
proceedings. 


There are a couple of minor points we should like to explain with regard to the cita- 
tions of the describers of individual taxa. Lars Svensson drew to our attention that our 
attribution of various taxa to *M. H. K. Lichtenstein" was inaccurate, and that the 
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correct initials were M. H. C. — Carl as opposed to Karl. We checked with the Berlin 
Museum, where Lichtenstein had been Director, and Annette Kinitz kindly confirmed 
that the correct full name was Martin Hinrich Carl Lichtenstein. 

At the beginning of the project we noticed that many of the mainstream publica- 
tions appeared to be inconsistent in their addition of initials to the names of describ- 
ers. As we understand it, it is unofficial but accepted practice to include the initials (or 
in some cases, e.g. Kuroda, additional names) when more than one person of the same 
surname has described one or more avian taxa, thus offering potential confusion as to 
the identity of the person referred to. We decided that if this was a norm, it ought to be 
adhered to consistently, and thus set about applying ourselves to this self-imposed 
rule. However, perhaps misguidedly, we made two exceptions: as Ernst Hartert and 
Richard Meinertzhagen had both described huge numbers of taxa, whereas their re- 
spective wives had been official describers of barely a handful, we felt that we were 
going to be considered excessively pernickety if we added initials each time round in 
these cases. However, in the 15 or so years since we adopted that policy it seems that 
consistency in this aspect has improved notably throughout the ornithological litera- 
ture, and initials are now increasingly included in all the relevant cases in a wide array 
of publications. As a result, we feel that we should now move back into line by annul- 
ling our two exceptions. Let us all hope fervently that a new subspecies of weaver is 
not on the point of being named by Brian Linnaeus! 


As with all other aspects of the project, the English names used in HBW are the result 
of a team effort, with authors frequently proposing their preferences. However, in or- 
der to achieve reasonable consistency across the series as a whole, the last word goes to 
the editors. We aim to favour the authors' preferences as much as possible, while al- 
ways respecting a few basic HBW norms. The result is that occasionally the accepted 
name is contrary to what an author preferred (much more frequently we feel obliged to 
include names that we ourselves are not particularly in favour of!). We apologize sin- 
cerely to all our authors, but are sure that everyone will understand the need for some 
centralized system to avoid glaring discrepancies. In the present volume, we have one 
slightly awkward case, namely that of Seicercus soror. We were encouraged to use the 
recently suggested English name that celebrates one of its describers: Alstróm's War- 
bler. However, Per Alstróm, on discovering this, remarked that he was flattered but 
embarassed, particularly because, as he is the author of that particular species account 
in HBW, he might be thought to have coined this name himself in his own honour! We 
should like to make it quite clear that the truth is the opposite. Whether this particular 
English name eventually prevails or not, we feel that nobody will deny that Per merits 
such an honour, particularly in view of his extensive work with this group. 


HBW being a multi-volume series, it is not always easy for everyone to know at once 
which volume covers a particular species or group of birds, and having to look through 
the indexes of several volumes can prove somewhat tiresome. With this in mind, we 
recently unveiled a free-access Internet Global Index for the HBW series on the project's 
website, www.hbw.com, which we think will be useful for readers and will become 
even more so as future volumes appear. In this Global Index, all of the scientific 
names of each order, family, genus, species and subspecies covered to date in the 
HBW series are included, both those names that are accepted and their synonyms and 
other names mentioned in the taxonomy sections of the texts. Searches can also be 
conducted using English names, including the names listed under the heading "Other 
common names" in the texts. We hope that this will be a helpful tool for readers to 
find just what they are looking for within the series. 
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PASSERIFORMES 


Eurylaimi 


Philepittidae (Asities) 


z Eurylaimidae (Broadbills) 
Pittidae (Pittas) 


Furnarii 


Furnariidae (Ovenbirds) 
Dendrocolaptidae (Woodcreepers) 
Thamnophilidae (Typical Antbirds) 
Formicariidae (Ground-antbirds) 
Conopophagidae (Gnateaters) 
Rhinocryptidae (Tapaculos) 


— Tyranni 


Pipridae (Manakins) 


E Cotingidae (Cotingas) 
Tyrannidae (Tyrant-flycatchers) 


Acanthisittae 


— Acanthisittidae (New Zealand Wrens) 


Menurae 


O 


—— Atrichornithidae (Scrub-birds) 
— Menuridae (Lyrebirds) 


scines 

—— Alaudidae (Larks) 

Hirundinidae (Swallows) 

Motacillidae (Pipits and Wagtails) 
Campephagidae (Cuckoo-shrikes) 
Pycnonotidae (Bulbuls) 

Chloropseidae (Leafbirds) 

Irenidae (Fairy-bluebirds) 
Aegithinidae (Ioras) 

Ptilogonatidae (Silky-flycatchers) 
Bombycillidae (Waxwings) 
Hypocoliidae (Hypocolius) 

Dulidae (Palmchat) 

Cinclidae (Dippers) 

Troglodytidae (Wrens) 

Mimidae (Mockingbirds and Thrashers) 
Prunellidae (Accentors) 

Turdidae (Thrushes) 

Muscicapidae (Old World Flycatchers) 
Platysteiridae (Batises and Wattle-eyes) 
Rhipiduridae (Fantails) 

Monarchidae (Monarch-flycatchers) 
Regulidae (Kinglets and Firecrests) 
Polioptilidae (Gnatcatchers) 

t— Cisticolidae (Cisticolas and allies) 

— Sylviidae (Old World Warblers) 

— Picathartidae (Rockfowl) 

[— Timaliidae (Babblers) 

I— Paradoxornithidae (Parrotbills) 

— Pomatostomidae (Pseudo-babblers) 
— Orthonychidae (Logrunner and Chowchilla) 


Eupetidae (Rail-babblers and allies) 
Pachycephalidae (Whistlers) 
Petroicidae (Australasian Robins) 
Maluridae (Fairywrens) 

Acanthizidae (Thornbills) 
Epthianuridae (Australian Chats) 
Neosittidae (Sitellas) 

Climacteridae (Australasian Treecreepers) 
Paridae (Tits and Chickadees) 
Remizidae (Penduline Tits) 

Sittidae (Nuthatches) 
Tichodromadidae (Wallcreeper) 
Certhiidae (Treecreepers) 
Rhabdornithidae (Philippine Creepers) 
Aegithalidae (Long-tailed Tits) 
Nectariniidae (Sunbirds) 
Melanocharitidae (Berrypeckers and Longbills) 
Paramythiidae (Painted Berrypeckers) 
Dicaeidae (Flowerpeckers) 
Pardalotidae (Pardalotes) 
Zosteropidae (White-eyes) 
Promeropidae (Sugarbirds) 
Meliphagidae (Honeyeaters) 
Oriolidae (Old World Orioles) 
Laniidae (True Shrikes) 
Malaconotidae (Bush-shrikes) 
Prionopidae (Helmet-shrikes) 
Vangidae (Vangas) 

Dicruridae (Drongos) 

Callaeatidae (Wattlebirds) 

Grallinidae (Magpie-larks) 
Corcoracidae (White-winged Chough and 
Apostlebird) 

Artamidae (Woodswallows) 
Pityriaseidae (Bornean Bristlehead) 
Cracticidae (Butcherbirds) 
Paradisaeidae (Birds-of-paradise) 
Ptilonorhynchidae (Bowerbirds) 
Corvidae (Crows) 

Sturnidae (Starlings) 

Passeridae (Old World Sparrows) 
Ploceidae (Weavers) 

Estrildidae (Waxbills) 

Viduidae (Indigobirds) 

Vireonidae (Vireos) 

Fringillidae (Finches) 

Drepanididae (Hawaiian Honeycreepers) 
Parulidae (New World Warblers) 
Cardinalidae (Cardinals and allies) 
Thraupidae (Tanagers) 

Emberizidae (Buntings and allies) 
Icteridae (New World Blackbirds) 
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Class AVES 
Order PASSERIFORMES 
Suborder OSCINES 


Family MUSCICAPIDAE 
(OLD WORLD FLYCATCHERS) 


Systematics 


The family Muscicapidae was, until fairly recently, considered 
to be part of a group of twelve families of primitive insect-eaters, 
the main body of which comprised the “muscicapid assemblage”. 
This embraced a very large number and variety of primarily in- 
sectivorous, mainly Old World oscines with ten primaries, most 
of them lacking bright colours and conspicuous patterns and struc- 
ture. For well over a century, the thrushes (Turdidae) were com- 
monly included in the same family as the Old World warblers 
(Sylviidae) and the Old World flycatchers (Muscicapidae), or in 
an adjacent family. In addition, many taxonomists have also fa- 
voured an arrangement that associates the Turdidae with the bab- 
blers (Timaliidae), mockingbirds and thrashers (Mimidae), wrens 
(Troglodytidae), dippers (Cinclidae) and accentors (Prunellidae). 
In 1910, E. J. O. Hartert united Turdidae, Timaliidae, Sylviidae 
and the monarch-flycatchers (Monarchidae) with the Old World 
flycatchers in an expanded family Muscicapidae, and this arrange- 
ment still influences taxonomic thinking. He recognized the 
accentors and the wrens as two separate adjacent families, 
Troglodytidae also incorporating the dippers. Hartert based his 
proposed combination on the difficulties involved in separating 
these groups of oscines, which seemed to merge imperceptibly 
through intermediate species from one group to the next, and he 
particularly mentioned the impossibility of separating the fami- 
lies Muscicapidae, Sylviidae and Turdidae. In 1910, he wrote: 
“the so-called muscicapids merge gradually into the so-called 
turdids... what one cannot classify may be considered a timaliid... 
so far as we know, the separation of the above-named pseudo- 
families by anatomical characters is as little possible as by exter- 
nal characters.” These problems are still being debated today. 
Hartert’s classification formed the basis for the 1951 arrange- 
ment put forward by E. Mayr and D. Amadon. This then became 
the foundation of the "Basel sequence", which was adopted by a 
committee during the 11th International Ornithological Congress, 
in Basel, Switzerland, in 1954. The Muscicapidae, as approved by 
this committee, and adopted in 1956 by Mayr and J. C. Greenway 
as editors of J. L. Peters's Check-list of Birds of the World, in- 
cluded the subfamilies Turdinae, Timaliinae, Paradoxornithinae 
(parrotbills), Polioptilinae (gnatcatchers), Sylviinae, Malurinae 
(fairy wrens), Muscicapinae, Monarchinae and Pachycephalinae 
(whistlers). A later consensus also included within the "primitive 


* Very small to small birds with short bill wide at base and 
flattened dorsoventrally, wide gape and well-developed 
rictal bristles, small and rather weak legs and feet, short to 
medium-length tail; plumage often dull, predominantly grey 
or brown, males in some genera brightly coloured. 


* 9-22 cm. 
WA, 


Europe, Africa and Asia. 

Forest, woodland, savanna and scrub. 

18 genera, 116 species, 317 taxa. 

15 species threatened; none extinct since 1600. 


insect-eaters” the quail-thrushes and allies, as a subfamily 
Cinclosomatinae, and the thornbirds, commonly referred to as the 
Australo-Papuan “warblers” and currently forming the family 
Acanthizidae. With these additions, this huge and unwieldy group 
comprising the Muscicapidae now contained over 1000 species, 
but it was the best effort by the world's most knowledgeable and 
experienced avian systematists at the time. Adjacent groups were 
the mockingbirds and thrashers, the wrens, the dippers, the 
accentors, and the wagtails and pipits (Motacillidae), and some- 
times these, too, were included within Muscicapidae. 


Taxonomically speaking, 
the most controversial 
member of Muscicapidae 
(as here defined) is the 
Herero Chat-flycatcher 
of western Namibia and 
extreme south-western 
Angola. It is often included 
with the chats in the family 
Turdidae on the basis of 
anatomy, feather structure, 
voice and habits, but it 
resembles Bradornis 
flycatchers in nest structure, 
nest-site and eggs, as well 
as the begging calls of 
nestlings. Indeed, the fact 
that this species has 
features associated with 
both chats and flycatchers 
has been used to argue 
against the separation of 
these groups at the family 
level. Recent DNA work 
suggests that the species 
may be closer to the 
flycatchers, however, so 
for the present it is 
tentatively placed in 
Muscicapidae. 


[Namibornis herero, 
Spitzkoppe, Namibia. 
Photo: Don Roberson] 


The genus Bradornis 
includes four Afrotropical 


species. They are rather 


dull-coloured birds, 
generally pale grey or 
brown in plumage, with 
black bills and legs. Their 
vocalizations are equally 
unimpressive, typified 

by the quiet, squeaky, 
infrequently heard song 


of the African Grey | 


Flycatcher. Members of 
this genus are often fairly 
common, occurring in a 
wide range of habitats, 


Family MUSCICAPIDAE (OLD WORLD FLYCATCHERS) 


from broadleaf woodland | 


to arid Karoo and Kalahari 
shrubland, and even out 
into grassy plains as long 
as a few trees are 
scattered about. 


[Bradornis microrhynchus | 


microrhynchus, 
Amboseli National Reserve, 
Kenya. 


Photo: Arthur Morris/ 


Birds As Art] 


Although differences among the groups included in this huge 
Muscicapidae family seem small in some instances, particularly 
in the case of many species of the Old World tropics, lumping 
them all in one massive family obscures the differences that do 
exist and, as just stated, results in an unwieldy collection of taxa. 
Later, A. Wetmore restricted the Muscicapidae to an assemblage 
comprising five subfamilies: these were the currently recognized 
Old World flycatchers, as the Muscicapinae, together with the 
wattle-eyes and batises as Platysteirinae, the monarch-flycatchers 
as Monarchinae, the fantails as Rhipidurinae, and the whistlers 
as Pachycephalinae. In his phylogenetic classification, J. Cracraft 
placed the old Muscicapinae, with the Turdinae, in the family 
Muscicapidae, but K. H. Voous and others limited the family to 
the former Muscicapinae, with over 100 species distributed in 
Africa and Eurasia, but not in the Americas. In their revised clas- 
sification for Peters's Check-list, in 1986, G. E. Watson, M. A. 
Traylor and Mayr followed this last approach. 

It is perhaps useful here to give a summary of the anatomical 
features regarded as significant in the classification of the two 
main groups that have, until recently, been placed in Muscica- 
pidae. The Old World flycatchers and the thrushes share a de- 
rived condition of the syrinx, known as the "turdine thumb", and 
the “passeroid” carpometacarpal condition, as well as a double 
humeral fossa, similar jaw musculature and spotted juvenile plum- 
age, all of which features suggest a common ancestry. Moreover, 
most members of both groups usually have a single complete 
moult per year. The Turdidae, however, differ in several charac- 
ters, including the narrower-based bill, sparser rictal bristles, 
strong legs and toes, and non-scutellate tarsi. 

Recent biomolecular studies by C. G. Sibley and J. E. Ahlquist, 
followed by E. Pasquet and co-workers, F. K. Barker and co- 
workers, and P. Beresford, suggest that the family Muscicapidae 
is not closely related to Sylviidae but, rather, to smaller chats 
such as Phoenicurus redstarts and Erithacus robins, which ap- 
pear to be closer to the Muscicapidae than they are to the larger 
thrushes such as those in the genus Turdus. Sibley and Ahlquist 
placed Muscicapidae in a superfamily Muscicapoidea, along with 
the waxwings (Bombycillidae), the dippers and the Sturnidae, 
the last-mentioned containing not only the starlings and mynas, 
but also the genera currently placed in the Mimidae (mocking- 
birds, thrashers and American catbirds); they divided the family 
into two subfamilies, the Turdinae (“typical thrushes") and the 
Muscicapinae, the latter including two tribes, namely the 


Muscicapini, or "true flycatchers", and the Saxicolini, contain- 
ing the chats and robins. This system is followed by E. C. 
Dickinson in the most recent "Howard & Moore" checklist. DNA 
evidence suggests that the Rhipiduridae and Monarchidae are 
not closely related to the Muscicapidae, but that they belong, 
together with the drongos (Dicruridae), to a distant assemblage 
of crow-like birds, to which the Pachycephalidae belong more 
peripherally. 

For the present, it is considered probably best to follow Voous 
and others in retaining the Muscicapidae as a separate family 
from the Turdidae, on the basis mainly of the anatomical features 
discussed above, thus maintaining the long-held view that the 
thrushes and the chats form two major subfamilies within a sin- 
gle family. Again following Voous, Muscicapidae is probably 
better treated as including only the Old World flycatchers, with 
the monarch-flycatchers (Monarchidae), which are sometimes 
linked with it, representing a separate family. The "true" flycatch- 
ers, the muscicapids, have radiated widely in the Old World trop- 
ics and also contain a significant proportion of more temperate 
forms. The Monarchidae, in contrast, are almost wholly a tropi- 
cal radiation and are best represented in evergreen forest. For the 
sake of completeness, it is worth pointing out that the the tyrant- 
flycatchers (Tyrannidae) of the New World, while similar in ex- 
ternal morphology to the Old World flycatchers, are totally 
unrelated to them. 

The family Muscicapidae is distributed mostly in Europe, 
Africa and Asia, with the largest diversity in tropical mainland 
Asia and South-east Asia south to Indonesia. As with the other 
passerines, the fossil record provides no direct evidence pertain- 
ing to its ancestry, and its origins are obscure. The family as cur- 
rently constituted 1s divided into 18 genera, of which seven are 
monotypic. These are discussed individually in the following 
paragraphs. 

Perhaps the most difficult taxonomic problem in the family 
is the treatment of the monotypic African genus Namibornis. The 
Herero Chat-flycatcher (Namibornis herero) was discovered as 
recently as 1930 and occurs only in western Namibia, in extremely 
isolated arid regions of the escarpment and adjacent plains, and 
in extreme south-western Angola. It is variously described as a 
chat-like flycatcher, a robin-like chat and a flycatcher-like robin. 
The species is often included with the chats in the family Turdidae 
on the basis of anatomy and feather structure, and, indeed, in 
terms of plumage, including that of the juvenile, proportions, voice 
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Placed alongside the 
quartet of Bradornis 
species is the genus 
Melaenornis, containing 
a further seven African 
species. So narrow is the 
division between these 
two genera that they are 
sometimes merged, 
although they are 
distinguished by several 
fairly minor features. The 
members of Melaenornis 
are relatively uniform in 
coloration, although they 
vary from black to pale 
grey. One subgroup 
of three species is 
characterized by 
conspicuous orbital rings, 
as shown by this White- 
eyed Slaty-flycatcher. 
These three form a 
superspecies, and are 
sometimes separated in 
a genus of their own, 
Dioptrornis. Like Bradornis 
and Muscicapa, they 
perch upright on relatively 

| open branches, but unlike 
them their bills are pale 
and relatively robust, and 
their legs longer and 
thicker. Most members of 
this group are associated 
with tall forest, occurring 
in clearings with scattered 
shrubs or trees, or even 

| high up in the forest 

| canopy. 


[Melaenornis fischeri 
| fischeri, 

Karen, Nairobi, Kenya. 
| Photo: Dave Richards] 


The genus Fraseria 
contains two forest- 
dwelling African species 
with relatively robust bills; 
they bear a superficial 


resemblance to certain | 
shrikes. One, Fraser's | 


Forest-flycatcher, is 
gregarious and noisy, 
while the other, the White- 
browed Forest-flycatcher, 
is solitary and quiet. Both 
have dark upperparts, and 
grey-white underparts with 
dark scalloping. Fraseria 
is sometimes lumped with 
Melaenornis, but most 
authorities separate it on 
behavioural and 
ecological grounds. 


[Left: Fraseria ocreata 
ocreata, 

Okomu Forest, 

80 km south-west of 
Benin City, Nigeria. 


Right: Fraseria 
cinerascens, 
Agenebode, 

south-central Nigeria. 
Photos: A. P. Leventis] 
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and habits, it does resemble Cercomela chats such as the Famil- 
jar Chat (Cercomela familiaris). Equally, however, it bears a su- 
perficial resemblance to Bradornis flycatchers, which it further 
resembles in nest structure, nest-site and eggs, as well as in the 
begging call of the nestlings. In 1970, R. A. C. Jensen and M. K. 
Jensen, on the basis of a field study, placed the Herero Chat- 
flycatcher with the flycatchers and concluded that the taxonomic 
separation of chats and flycatchers at family level was unrealis- 
tic. Recent DNA work likewise suggests it to be closer to the 
flycatchers than to the chats, and for the present it is included in 
Muscicapidae. 

The genus Melaenornis is confined to Africa, and taxonomic 
opinion on the number of species that it should include remains 
divided. Some authors place 13 species in this genus, as they 
include those currently separated in the genera Bradornis, Sigelus 
and Empidornis. The flycatchers of this group resemble 
Muscicapa species but are generally larger and more chat-like, 
with longer and thicker scutellate legs, rounded wings, small rictal 
bristles and usually a more robust and narrower, thrush-like bill. 
In the present arrangement, Melaenornis contains seven species 
of black, dark grey or dark brown flycatcher that inhabit princi- 
pally forest and woodland, and Bradornis includes four brown 
species of drier woodland. Although it is recognized that such a 
division could perhaps be regarded as more a matter of conven- 
jence, based largely on differences in colour, habitat preferences 
and behaviour, this split at the generic level is followed in R. J. 
Dowsett and A. Forbes-Watson's 1993 Checkist of Birds of the 
Afrotropical and Malagasv Regions, and also by P. A. R. Hockey. 
W. R. J. Dean and P. G. Ryan in the seventh edition of Roberts’ 
Birds of Southern Africa, published in 2005. 

Melaenornis is sometimes further split, with the spectacled 
White-eyed Slaty-flycatcher (Melaenornis fischeri), the Angola 
Slaty-flycatcher (Melaenornis brunneus) and the Abyssininan 
Slaty-flycatcher (Melaenornis chocolatinus) included in their own 
genus, Dioptrornis. These three have also been considered 
conspecific, but the degree of difference, and their distributions, 
suggest that allospecies treatment is more suitable. 

The Pale Flycatcher (Bradornis pallidus) is generally regarded 
as consisting of 13 subspecies, of which subalaris, of coastal and 


eastern Kenya and Tanzania, and erlangeri, of south Somalia, 
are very alike and, on the basis of the former's lack of 
intergradation with the race griseus in eastern Kenya, may con- 
stitute a separate species. Another possible split in this genus is 
the subspecies pumilus of the African Grey Flycatcher (Bradornis 
microrhynchus), which is morphologically distinct and, further- 
more, seems to be widely sympatric with the nominate race. 

Although the Fiscal Flycatcher (Sigelus silens) is, as men- 
tioned above, sometimes placed in the genus Melaenornis, it is a 
very distinctive black-and-white species, and one which also ex- 
hibits sexual dimorphism in plumage. Equally, the placement of 
the very distinctive Silverbird (Empidornis semipartitus) in 
Melaenornis has not met with general approval, as the Silverbird 
has very different plumage colours, with grey upperparts and rus- 
set underparts, and only two main rictal bristles. In addition, it 
builds a domed nest and has a thrush-like song. 

Another African genus, Fraseria, contains two species, the 
gregarious, noisy Fraser's Forest-flycatcher (Fraseria ocreata) 
and the solitary, quiet White-browed Forest-flycatcher (Fraseria 
cinerascens). In their general appearance, with dark upperparts 
and grey-white underparts, and with a robust bill and rather shrike- 
like look, they superficially resemble puffbacks (Dryoscopus) 
and even the male African Shrike-flycatcher (Megabyas 
flammulatus), but they differ in behaviour and in having dark 
scalloping on the underparts. Both species build bulky cup-nests, 
and the juveniles are spotted and/or scalloped. The genus has 
been merged with Melaenornis, and the two are probably more 
closely related to each other than either is to Sigelus. Most mod- 
ern authors, however, agree that Fraseria merits separation, par- 
ticularly on ecological and behavioural grounds. 

The eleven species of jungle-flycatcher making up the genus 
Rhinomyias, which ranges from South-east Asia to Indonesia, 
bear a superficial resemblance in appearance and structure to the 
flycatchers of the genus Muscicapa, except that they have a longer, 
heavier bill, and ten of them have a rufous tail, several also show- 
ing rufous coloration on the wings and upperparts, plumage fea- 
tures shared with some Oriental Muscicapa species but not with 
the Afrotropical and Palearctic species. One, the Slaty-backed 
Jungle-flycatcher (Rhinomyias goodfellowi), is distinctively dif- 
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ferent, being large, with grey upperparts and white underparts, 
with no rufous in the dark grey tail, and with the sides of the 
breast and the upper flanks buffish-brown. The Russet-backed 
Jungle-flycatcher (Rhinomyias oscillans) possibly comprises two 
distinct species, but the racial affinity of birds from Sumbawa is 
unclear and further work is needed in order to clarify the situa- 
tion. The Brown-chested Jungle-flycatcher (Rhinomyias 
brunneatus) has two widely separated populations, the migra- 
tory nominate race, breeding in south-east China, and the seden- 
tary nicobaricus, which is confined to the Great and Little Nicobar 
Islands, in the central Indian Ocean. For this reason, and because 
of plumage and song differences, the Nicobar individuals have 
sometimes been treated as a full species. Several authors have 
lumped the White-throated Jungle-flycatcher (Rhinomyias 
albigularis) with the Eyebrowed Jungle-flycatcher (Rhinomyias 
gularis), some even including the Slaty-backed Jungle-flycatcher 
in the same species, but all three of these taxa are now generally 
considered to represent separate species. 

One of the largest genera in the family, and also the most 
widespread, is Muscicapa, which includes 23 typically small, 
brownish or blue-grey flycatcher species occurring in Europe, 
Africa and Asia, extending eastwards to the Philippines and the 
Lesser Sundas. In this genus, the greatest amount of divergence 
has occurred in Africa, which has 14 endemic species, compared 
with eight in Asia and just one in the Western Palearctic. High- 
latitude species, particularly in the Palearctic and the Himalayas, 
are migratory, whereas the African ones are largely sedentary. 
The African Dusky Flycatcher (Muscicapa adusta) closely re- 
sembles the Asian Brown Flycatcher (Muscicapa dauurica) in 
plumage. The latter is a long-distance migrant over much of its 
range, with a tropical population, presumably derivative, breed- 
ing as close to Africa as the Western Ghats of peninsular India, 
and for these reasons it has been suggested that the African Dusky 
Flycatcher is a recent derivative of the Asian Brown Flycatcher. 
One subspecies of the Asian Brown Flycatcher, williamsoni, is 
sometimes regarded as a separate species, and differences in plum- 
age and wing formula suggest that such a split may be warranted. 
The Ashy-breasted Flycatcher (Muscicapa randi) of the Philip- 
pines was not formally described until 1970 and was at first re- 
garded as a race of the Asian Brown Flycatcher, being given 
species status only in 1991, when differences in plumage and 


wing formula were described. Likewise, the Sumba Brown Fly- 
catcher (Muscicapa segregata) was formerly considered 
conspecific with the Asian Brown Flycatcher, but differences in 
morphology and voice, and its sedentary residence on only one 
island, Sumba, in Indonesia, suggest that full speciation has been 
attained. 

In the Afrotropics, the Gambaga Flycatcher (Muscicapa 
gambagae) has been considered conspecific with the widespread 
Eurasian Spotted Flycatcher (Muscicapa striata), which spends 
the non-breeding season in Africa, but it is generally now re- 
garded as a separate species. The rare and poorly known Chapin’s 
Flycatcher (Muscicapa lendu), with a very restricted range in the 
eastern DRCongo, south-west Uganda and west Kenya, has been 
thought to be a hybrid of the Olivaceous Flycatcher (Muscicapa 
olivascens) and the Swamp Flycatcher (Muscicapa aquatica), but 
this is not generally accepted. It has been suggested that the popu- 
lation living in the Itombwe Mountains of east DRCongo, the 
subspecies itombwensis, is a distinct species on the basis of its 
more pointed wing, but in other respects it seems to be little more 
than a dark form of Chapin’s Flycatcher. In the case of two other 
African species, the Sooty Flycatcher (Muscicapa infuscata) and 
Ussher’s Flycatcher (Muscicapa ussheri), the possession of rela- 
tively long wings and short legs has led to both taxa being placed 
in a separate genus, Artomyias, but this is now generally not rec- 
ognized. The distinctive Bóhm's Flycatcher (Muscicapa boehmi), 
a denizen of rich woodlands in central-southern Africa, was origi- 
nally placed in the genus Bradyornis and is sometimes now in- 
cluded in Myopornis. The latter is regarded as a subgenus of 
Muscicapa, having a bill structure that to some extent approaches 
that of Bradornis. 

One of the most distinctive of the Afrotropical flycatcher 
genera is Myioparus, which contains two small, slender, war- 
bler-like flycatcher species. These were, in fact, formerly con- 
sidered to be warblers of the genus Parisoma, itself recently 
merged with the genus Sylvia (see page 508). Later, C. Vaurie, on 
the basis of the description of the spotted juvenile plumage of 
one of the species, the Grey Tit-flycatcher (Myioparus plumbeus), 
opined that this was a flycatcher, and he suggested that the Grey- 
throated Tit-flycatcher (Myioparus griseigularis), too, might be 
a muscicapid. The former species is sometimes included in 
Muscicapa. Another problem species, similar in appearance and 
behaviour to the tit-flycatchers, is the tiny Fairy Flycatcher 
(Stenostira scita), an inhabitant of dry bush and scrub in south- 
ern Africa. This is the world's smallest muscicapid in terms of 
mass, and its affinities are still disputed. Sometimes it is treated 
as a warbler in the family Sylviidae, on the basis of its plumage 
and behaviour, but the nestling's lack of tongue spots and pos- 
session of natal down indicate that it is not a warbler. It is also 
sometimes regarded as a monarch-flycatcher, and it does resem- 
ble the monarchid genus E/minia in plumage and behaviour, but 
it differs from this group in voice, mouth colour, lack of an eyering, 
and shape of the carpometacarpus. The Fairy Flycatcher appears 
to be quite close to the Grey Tit-flycatcher, with which it may 
even be congeneric, although the voices of the two are not very 
similar, and the tit-flycatcher, unlike the Fairy Flycatcher, does 
not indulge in courtship-feeding. This last difference, however, 
may be correlated with the tit-flycatcher's use of tree holes for 
nesting; the nests of the two species are very alike. 

Situated in the western Indian Ocean, the Comoro Islands 
are home to a very distinctive endemic forest-dwelling flycatcher, 
Humblot's Flycatcher (Humblotia flavirostris). This intriguing 
species is restricted to Grand Comoro, or Njazidja, the largest of 
the islands. Its affinites are uncertain, but it is a distinctively heav- 
ily streaked species with a striped crown and yellowish-orange 
bill and legs. 

Next in the sequence is Ficedula, which, as well as being the 
largest genus in Muscicapidae, with 29 species, also contains 
some of the most highly coloured members of the family. It has 
sometimes been assimilated in Muscicapa, but plumage differ- 
ences between the two genera are considerable. The Ficedula 
flycatchers are typically small and slim-bodied, with a rather 
rounded head and short bill, and they are inhabitants of forest 
and woodland. The plumage is variable, but the males are often 
brightly coloured and strikingly patterned. while the females and 


The genus Rhinomyias 
contains eleven species, 
the "jungle-flycatchers", 
which are centred on 
South-east Asia and 
Indonesia. They inhabit 
the lower storey of humid 
forests, where they are 
generally inconspicuous 
and most easily detected 
by voice. Their plumage 
is a dull mixture of brown, 
white and grey, with two 
recurrent themes being a 
white throat and a rufous 
tail. The epicentre of 
Rhinomyias diversity is 
the Philippines, with four 
species, and the adjacent 
Sundaic island of Borneo, 
with five. One of these, 
the Eyebrowed Jungle- 
flycatcher, is rather short- 
tailed and dumpy for 

the genus, with an 
uncharacteristically strong 
face-pattern and an 
unusual domed nest. 


[Rhinomyias gularis, 
Mount Kinabalu 
National Park, Borneo. 
Photo: Roland Seitre] 


One of the largest and 
most widespread genera 


| 
| 
| 


in the family is Muscicapa. | 


It currently contains 
23 species, all of which 


have dull plumage, short | 
legs and slightly broadened | 
bills. They are found | 


throughout Africa, and 
much of Europe and 

Asia, eastwards to the 
Philippines and the Lesser 
Sundas. All members 

of the genus are fairly 
slender, arboreal, upright- 
perching birds. Tropical 
forms tend to be 


sedentary, with shorter | 


wings, while forms 
breeding at high latitudes 
tend to be migratory and 
longer-winged. Of the 
eight Asiatic forms, some 
are uniform greyish-brown 
with a pale eyering, 
including the Asian Brown 
Flycatcher; some have 
more rufous in the 
plumage, including the 
Ferruginous Flycatcher; 
and others are relatively 
streaky, like the Grey- 
streaked Flycatcher. In 
Africa, the genus as 
currently constituted has 
diversified into 14 species, 
some of which differ 
significantly from the 
Asiatic forms, The Dusky- 
blue Flycatcher, for 
example, is bluish-grey 
with a relatively stout bill 
and legs. Further research, 
including molecular 
analyses, will possibly 
show deeper phylogenetic 
rifts in Muscicapa, 
perhaps leading to the 
subdivision of the genus. 


[Above left: Muscicapa 
dauurica, 
Khao Yai National Park, 
Thailand. 


Photo: Kanit Khanikul. 


Above right: Muscicapa 
ferruginea, 

Bangkok, Thailand. 
Photo: Kanit Khanikul. 


Below left: Muscicapa 
griseisticta, 

Ishikawa, Japan. 
Photo: Hirozo Maki. 


Below right: Muscicapa 
comitata comitata, 
Kibale Forest 

National Park, Uganda. 
Photo: Greg & Yvonne 
Dean] 
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immatures are dull and brownish, and often difficult to identify. 
Three of the four species breeding in the Western Palearctic are 
very similar to one another in plumage, with black-and-white 
males, and the taxonomic position of these is still not settled. 
The European Pied Flycatcher (Ficedula hypoleuca) hybridizes 
with the Collared Flycatcher (Ficedula albicollis) in areas of 
sympatry, while the Semi-collared Flycatcher (Ficedula 
semitorquata) is often regarded as a subspecies of the Collared 
Flycatcher. Although differences in morphology and ecology sug- 
gest that allospecies treatment is preferable, the separation at 
species level of these last two is still not fully accepted. The 
fourth of the West Palearctic species is the Red-breasted Fly- 
catcher (Ficedula parva), which is sometimes considered to in- 
clude the Kashmir Flycatcher (Ficedula subrubra), a species with 
a very restricted breeding range in the Himalayas of Kashmir 
and which is now treated separately on the basis of plumage, 
moult sequence and wing formula. Nowadays, the Kashmir Fly- 
catcher is thought to be possibly closer to the Rufous-gorgeted 
Flycatcher (Ficedula strophiata) than it is to the Red-breasted 
Flycatcher. The subspecies albicilla of the Red-breasted Fly- 
catcher, which occurs to the east of the nominate race but over- 
laps with it, is sometimes considered a separate species, the 
“Red-throated Flycatcher”. It differs vocally from the nominate 
race (see Voice), but it is deemed better to treat the two forms as 
conspecific until an accurate assessment can be made of the ex- 
tent of intergradation where they meet. 

The strikingly black-and-yellow Yellow-rumped Flycatcher 
(Ficedula zanthopygia) of mainland Asia was formerly regarded 
as a race of the Narcissus Flycatcher (Ficedula narcissina), but 
the two exhibit considerable differences in plumage, sufficient 
to merit separation at the species level. Another taxonomic change 
in the genus concerns two species of the Philippines, the Cryptic 
Flycatcher (Ficedula crypta), which is endemic to the island of 
Mindanao, and the Furtive Flycatcher (Ficedula disposita), con- 
fined to Luzon. Prior to 1991, the latter was known only from a 
single female and was considered conspecific with the former, 
but the two are now regarded as distinct species. 

In the Sundaic region and Wallacea, the Rufous-chested 
Flycatcher (Ficedula dumetoria), Rufous-throated Flycatcher 
(Ficedula rufigula) and Cinnamon-chested Flycatcher (Ficedula 


buruensis) are also treated as species despite their similarities. 
These forms inhabit the dark understorey of rainforest, and are 
united by the presence of bright blue eyelids in adults, a feature 
that is unique in the family. Another distinctive form is the male 
Damar Flycatcher (Ficedula henrici) of the Lesser Sundas, which 
is dark slate-blue, with white markings on the head and breast; 
although Hartert placed this species in a separate genus, 
Dammeria, its distinctiveness has been played down by subse- 
quent taxonomists and it is retained within Ficedula. Given the 
high degree of behavioural, morphological and vocal variation 
in Ficedula, it seems likely that a thorough review will result in 
the genus being broken down into smaller groupings. 

Six Asiatic genera complete the muscicapid sequence. 
Cyanoptila, a monotypic genus, contains the Blue-and-white Fly- 
catcher (Cyanoptila cyanomelana), a relatively large species 
which breeds in east Asia and migrates to South-east Asia, the 
Greater Sundas and the Philippines. Its affinities are not well 
known. In the genus Eumyias, the verditer-flycatchers, the Dull 
Verditer-flycatcher (Eumyias sordidus) and the Island Verditer- 
flycatcher (Eumyias panayensis) are sometimes considered 
conspecific with the Asian Verditer-flycatcher (Eumyias 
thalassinus). Similarly, in the blue-flycatcher genus Cyornis, 
which contains 18 species, the Palawan Blue-flycatcher (Cyornis 
lemprieri) is treated by some authors as a subspecies of the Hill 
Blue-flycatcher (Cyornis banyumas), but plumage differences 
between the two suggest that a split is justified, although there is 
little difference in their songs. Three other species, the Timor 
Blue-flycatcher (Cyornis hyacinthinus), the Matinan Blue-fly- 
catcher (Cyornis sanfordi) and the Blue-fronted Blue-flycatcher 
(Cyornis hoevelli) are sometimes combined as one species, C. 
hyacinthinus, but they are probably better regarded as forming a 
superspecies. The three could perhaps be placed in the genus 
Niltava, as was the White-tailed Blue-flycatcher (Cyornis 
concretus) by some previous taxonomists. The latter species ap- 
pears somewhat different from members of both of those genera, 
having a comparatively heavy bill and an unusual tail pattern, 
and may be better placed in a genus of its own. 

Of the six niltavas, the Sumatran Niltava (Niltava sumatrana) 
is sometimes considered conspecific with the Vivid Niltava 
(Niltava vivida), or even with the Rufous-bellied Niltava (Niltava 


The two species of tit- 
flycatcher in the African 
genus Myioparus are 
relatively warbler-like in 
stance and foraging 
behaviour. Indeed, they 
were long considered to 
be warblers in the genus 
Parisoma (now merged 
into Sylvia), until it was 
noted that the juvenile 
plumage of the Grey 
Tit-flycatcher was spotty, 
suggesting it was an Old 
World flycatcher. The 
strong pale fringing to the 
greater coverts is rather 
unusual in the family, as 
is the habit of foraging 
restlessly, with constant 
sallies to leaves and 
twigs, and frequent 
flicking of the tail. 


[Myioparus plumbeus 
catoleucus, 

Borakalalo Nature 
Reserve, 

North West Province, 
South Africa. 

Photo: Geoff Mcllleron] 
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One of the most attractive 
members of the family, the 
Fairy Flycatcher, is also 
the lightest. It has been | 
treated as an Old World 
warbler (Sylviidae), or a | 
monarch-flycatcher 
(Monarchidae), but its 
status as a muscicapid is 
apparently confirmed by 
several features, including 
voice, skeletal attributes, 
and the nestling's lack of 
tongue spots. It inhabits 
succulent Karoo, semi- 
arid scrub and fynbos in 
southern Africa, venturing 
into Acacia savanna 
during the non-breeding 
season. 


[Stenostira scita saturatior, 
between Worcester and 
Franschhoek, 

Western Cape, 

South Africa. 

Photo: Nico Myburgh] 


sundara), but plumage differences exhibited by the females sug- 
gest that sumatrana is best kept separate. The monotypic genus 
Muscicapella contains one tiny flycatcher inhabiting the eastern 
Himalayas, South-east Asia and the Greater Sundas. It differs 
from all others in the family in its minuscule size, being no more 
than about 9 cm long. 

Last in the sequence of genera 1s Culicicapa, the two species 
of canary-flycatcher. These have caused some problems among 
taxonomists, S. A. Parker having proposed that, in the arrange- 
ment of the rictal setae, the mode of feeding and the colour of the 
eggs, this genus is closer to the Rhipidura fantails than it is to 
any of the muscicapid genera. In 1990, Sibley and B. L. Monroe 
included Culicicapa with the Australo-Papuan robins in the fam- 
ily Eopsaltriidae (now Petroicidae) on the basis of DNA-DNA 
hybridization data, but three years later, in 1993, they transferred 
it back to the Muscicapidae, but without giving reasons for this 
change. Further study is obviously required before the true af- 
finities of this genus can be resolved. 


Morphological Aspects 


The Old World flycatchers are a fairly uniform group, with no major 
variations in size or structure. They are very small to small birds, 
most being between 10 cm and 20 cm in length, the largest spe- 
cies, such as some of the African black-flycatchers in the genus 
Melaenornis, reaching 22 cm, as also does the Large Niltava 
(Niltava grandis) of Asia. The genus Muscicapa contains some 
very small species, including one of the smallest in terms of total 
length, the Little Grey Flycatcher (Muscicapa epulata) of Africa 
being no longer than 9-5 cm. At about 9-11 g, however, it is cer- 
tainly not the smallest in body size and weight. This distinction 
goes to the tiny, warbler-like Fairy Flycatcher, which is 11-12 cm 
long but weighs only 4—8 g, with an average of 5-9 g, while the 
Slaty-blue Flycatcher (Ficedula tricolor), a migrant species of main- 
land Asia, weighs only 6-10 g and two other Asian flycatchers, the 
Sapphire (Ficedula sapphira) and the Black-and-orange Flycatch- 
ers (Ficedula nigrorufa), weigh 7—10 g. Another Asian species, 
the Pygmy Blue-flycatcher (Muscicapella hodgsoni), is even ti- 
nier (9 cm) than the Little Grey Flycatcher of the Afrotropics, but 


no weight data are available for it. At the other extreme, the heavi- 
est flycatchers, including the Nimba Flycatcher (Melaenornis 
annamarulae) and Fraser's Forest-flycatcher in Africa, and the 
Large Niltava, weigh between 25 g and 42 g. Sexual dimorphism 
in size is not a feature of the family, although some Ficedula spe- 
cies exhibit significant differences between the sexes in wing and 
tail lengths, those of the males being on average longer. 

The bill is one of the most distinctive features of the family, 
being adapted to the birds’ habits of catching insects, sometimes 
large ones, in flight. It is rather short, mainly flattened 
dorsoventrally and relatively wide at the base, with a small hook 
on the upper mandible, a wide gape, and rictal bristles that are 
well to moderately developed and usually cover the nostrils. The 
Asiatic Rhinomyias jungle-flycatchers, however, have a rather 
longer, stouter bill than that of other genera, while the two Fraseria 
forest-flycatchers of West and Central Africa have an even heavier, 
rather shrike-like bill. Flycatchers’ legs and feet are typically small 
and rather weak, being used mainly for perching, with a short 
tarsometatarsus, which is usually scutellate, and generally short, 
strongly curved, sharp claws. Species that forage largely on the 
ground, such as the relatively large Brown Chat-flycatcher 
(Bradornis infuscatus) in Africa, have relatively strong legs, and 
this species also has a rather thrush-like bill, adapted for seizing 
prey on the ground. The eyes of a few species appear relatively 
large, this being especially so in the case of the two Fraseria 
forest-flycatchers. In contrast to the bright colours shown by some 
flycatchers in the families Monarchidae and Platysteiridae, the 
muscicapids have dull, dark bare-part colours, in addition to which 
they lack the prominent, brightly coloured fleshy eye wattles char- 
acteristic of many members of the Platysteiridae. 

Several of the Muscicapidae have wings that are rather short 
and bluntly pointed, but the wings of many of the larger species 
which feed by hawking flying insects in mid-air tend to be longer, 
and those of long-distance migrants such as the Spotted Flycatcher 
are longer and more pointed. There are ten primaries, the outer- 
most, P10, being reduced to 25-40% of the length of the longest 
primary. The tail is short to medium in length, and typically 
square-ended or slightly graduated. 

Muscicapids have soft and rather full plumage, the colours 
of which vary widely within the family. Some genera are charac- 
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terized by having dull plumage colours, predominantly browns 
or greys, and this is true of Muscicapa, Myioparus, Bradornis 
and Rhinomyias. Species in these genera are also sexually 
monomorphic. The seven species in the African genus 
Melaenornis are darker, varying from very dark brown through 
dark grey to black, the plumage of the Northern (Melaenornis 
edolioides) and Southern Black-flycatchers (Melaenornis 
pammelaina) also being glossy. The White-eyed Slaty-flycatcher 
has a prominent ring of white feathers around the eye. Likewise, 
the two forest-flycatchers are predominantly black, but they have 
greyish-white underparts with darker scalloping. Sexual 
monomorphism prevails in these two genera, too, but almost all 
other genera in the family exhibit strong sexual dimorphism in 
plumage in some, if not all, of their species, the males being 
brightly coloured and the females much duller. 

The least strongly dimorphic is the Fiscal Flycatcher, the male 
of which is black and white, whereas the female is similarly pat- 
terned but with the black of the upperparts replaced by very dark 
brown-grey. Other black-and-white flycatchers are the three West- 
ern Palearctic Ficedula species in the “Pied Flycatcher group", 
the males of which have black to very dark brown upperparts, 
white underparts, a variable amount of white on the lower back, 
a white forehead, a variable amount of white in the wings, and 
white in the outer tail; in addition, the Collared Flycatcher has a 
complete white collar and the Semi-collared Flycatcher a partial 
collar. In the non-breeding season the males resemble the adult 
females, which are much paler and duller, with the black areas of 
the male replaced by grey-brown, the white areas in the wings 
reduced and the white of the collar much fainter. Non-breeding 
and immature individuals of these species are notoriously simi- 
lar and difficult to separate in the field. The white in the wings 
and tail of the breeding male is shown off during heterosexual 
displays, and when the bird is disturbed or threatened. 

The remaining Ficedula species, almost all of which occur 
in Asia, show an astonishing variety of colourful plumages. A 
few, such as the Red-breasted and Rufous-gorgeted Flycatchers, 
are brown and white, with a variable amount of rufous on the 
chin and throat, and with duller female and non-breeding male 
plumages. while the White-gorgeted Flycatcher (Ficedula 
monileger) and the Rufous-browed Flycatcher (Ficedula solitaris) 
are predominantly brown, with a bright white throat patch bor- 


dered with black. Other species, such as the Mugimaki Flycatcher 
(Ficedula mugimaki) and the Slaty-backed Flycatcher (Ficedula 
hodgsonii), have very dark upperparts and rufous underparts, with 
similarly patterned but duller females. The males of the Yellow- 
rumped and Narcissus Flycatchers have black upperparts, a bright 
yellow rump and underparts, and white in the wings, whereas the 
females have greyish-olive upperparts and pale underparts; there 
is no distinctively different male non-breeding plumage. The vari- 
ations continue with species such as the Little Pied Flycatcher 
(Ficedula westermanni), which is similar to the three Palearctic 
pied species except that the male has a broad white superciliary 
stripe, and the Ultramarine Flycatcher (Ficedula superciliaris), 
the male of which has a dark blue head and upperparts and white 
underparts, while the female is much duller and greyer. In con- 
trast, the Sumba Flycatcher (Ficedula harterti) is predominantly 
rufous-brown in colour and exhibits no sexual dimorphism in 
plumage, being typical of several uniformly coloured forest spe- 
cies of the Philippines and Indonesian region. As a final example 
in this genus, the male Black-and-orange Flycatcher of south In- 
dia is bright orange, with a black head and wings; the female is 
similar, but duller. 

In the far east of Asia, the Blue-and-white Flycatcher is a 
large, handsome species, the male having blue upperparts and 
black underparts, becoming white on the belly. The female is 
brown and white. Farther south in Asia, the verditer-flycatchers 
in the genus Eumyias are basically completely blue or, as sug- 
gested by the epithet "verditer", greenish-blue, with duller fe- 
males, while the Cyornis blue-flycatchers have males that are 
blue on the upperparts and either paler blue below or with vary- 
ing amounts of orange-rufous down to the breast region and white 
on the posterior underparts; there is no different non-breeding 
plumage. The females and immatures of Cyornis are predomi- 
nantly brown on the upperparts and whitish below, often with 
rufous on the throat and breast. Tickell’s Blue-flycatcher (Cyornis 
tickelliae) 1s unusual in that the female is blue, rufous and white 
like the male, but somewhat duller. The male Pygmy Blue-fly- 
catcher, the sole member of the genus Muscicapella, also has 
blue upperparts and rufous underparts, the female having brown 
upperparts and pale rufous underparts. Similarly, the six niltavas 
are predominantly dark blue in male plumage, most species hav- 
ing orange-rufous underparts, while the females are basically 


The genus Ficedula is 
large and diverse. In 
Europe it is known by 
three rather similar 
species with strikingly 
black-and-white males, 
typified by the European 
Pied Flycatcher 

(F. hypoleuca). /n Asia 
this group is replaced by 
a rather different set of 
Ficedula species, apart 
from one smaller 
representative, the Little 
Pied Flycatcher. This is 
generally a common bird 
of humid montane forests 
from the Himalayas to the 
Philippines and Lesser 
Sundas. Throughout this 
extensive range it is a 
regular component of 
mixed-species foraging 
flocks. In this case we 
can see a Malaysian 
Laughingthrush 
(Trochalopteron 
peninsulae) in the 
background. 


[Ficedula westermanni 
westermanni, 

Fraser’s Hill, Malaysia. 
Photo: Morten Strange] 


Many Asiatic Ficedula 
flycatchers are beautifully 
patterned, and none more 
so than the trio of migrant 
species which arrive each 

spring in the forests of 

Japan. The Yellow- 
rumped Flycatcher, 
Mugimaki Flycatcher and 
Narcissus Flycatcher 
can often be found 
breeding syntopically, 
vying for attention with 
their sweet songs and 
colourful plumage. They 
are all typical of the genus 
in having a slim body, 
medium-length tail, 
rounded head, and short 
black bill and legs. In the 
non-breeding season, 
they all move south to 
South-east Asia and the 
Sundaic region, where 
they can be found joining 
mixed-species foraging 
flocks in humid tropical 
and subtropical forests. 


[Top: Ficedula zanthopygia, 
Ishikawa, Japan. 


Middle: Ficedula mugimaki, 
Japan. 


Bottom: Ficedula narcissina, 
Ishikawa, Japan. 
Photos: Hirozo Maki] 
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brown, more rufous on the flight-feathers and tail, and often with 
a narrow whitish collar on the foreneck and/or a narrow pale blue 
patch on the side of the neck. Finally, the two Culicicapa canary- 
flycatchers are unique in the family in having greenish-yellow 
upperparts and yellow underparts. 

As has already been mentioned, immature plumages of 
muscicapids typically resemble those of the adult female, but ju- 
venile plumages are spotted, a family characteristic shared with 
the Turdidae. The family is characterized also by fact that the 
hatchlings have sparse natal down and the chicks have no tongue 
spots, two characters in which the Muscicapidae differ from the 
sylviid warblers. 

There is usually a complete adult post-breeding moult, start- 
ing shortly after the end of breeding activities, and migratory 
species adopt one of two moult strategies. Some complete the 
wing and tail moult on the breeding grounds before migrating, 
thus undergoing what is known as a "complete summer moult"; 
the Asian Brown Flycatcher and the Collared Flycatcher are two 
such examples. Others often suspend the wing and tail moult while 
they migrate, and complete it in the non-breeding quarters, when 
itis known as a "complete winter moult". One species adopting 
the latter strategy is the Spotted Flycatcher, which is noteworthy 
in showing ascendant moult of the primaries, replacing these from 
the outermost inwards, and changing the secondaries descend- 
antly, from the inner ones outwards, a moult sequence that is 
unique in the family and very rare among passerines in general. 
Some species, of which the Asian Brown Flycatcher is again an 
example, also have an adult partial pre-breeding moult, during 
the winter, in which they replace the body feathers and some- 
times a few tertials and/or greater and median upperwing-cov- 
erts. Others, such as the Mugimaki Flycatcher, do not undergo 
this partial winter moult but. instead, renew all feathers during 
the summer moult, after breeding. 

Post-juvenile moult and first pre-breeding moult are usually 
partial among Palearctic species, such as the European Pied Fly- 
catcher, but the Sooty Flycatcher has a complete first pre-breed- 
ing winter moult, while young Spotted Flycatchers have a partial 


moult in the autumn and often a complete first pre-breeding win- 
ter moult. From the little that is known, the post-juvenile moult 
of the tropical species may usually be a complete one. 

One result of the variable extent of the winter partial moult is 
that, with such species as the European Pied, Collared and Semi- 
collared Flycatchers, which moult the upperwing-coverts after 
breeding and, to a greater or lesser extent, again in the spring 
before breeding, the greater and median coverts of breeding males 
often show a mixture of newly moulted, black feathers and 
unmoulted, dark brown feathers. The females may also display 
such a contrast between old and new wing-coverts, but the col- 
our difference is not so marked. 


Habitat 


Flycatchers are predominantly arboreai birds, and almost all spe- 
cies require trees or bushes to provide perches from which to 
sally for flying prey or to pounce on ground prey, or in which to 
forage on the branches and among the foliage. Many of the 
Muscicapidae build their nests on or among the branches of trees 
or bushes, while those that nest in cavities need trees to provide 
such hollows. In exploiting the variety of habitats and niches avail- 
able, the family has successfully radiated throughout biomes en- 
compassing just about every habitat, with every size of tree and 
bush, from open arid areas with sparse small trees, dry thorn- 
scrub and coastal macchia, through woodland of various types, to 
primary evergreen forest, swamp-forest and mangroves. Further- 
more, a number of species characteristically exploit such ecotones 
as forest and woodland edges or clearings, and many species are 
able also to utilize artificial and human-modified habitats such as 
plantations, parks, cultivated areas, avenues and gardens. 

Despite this wide habitat tolerance, the members of this fam- 
ily are chiefly forest-dwelling birds. Of the 116 species, 70 are 
confined to tropical evergreen forest and a further 24 inhabit prin- 
cipally temperate or deciduous forest, so that 94 species, 8196 of 
the total, are dependent primarily on forest habitats, although at 
least eleven of these occur also in the more mesic woodlands 
within their range. Twelve species occur mainly in mesic wood- 
land, and eight largely in more xeric habitats such as dry wood- 
land, scrub or thickets, while, allowing for a little overlap in these 
habitat categories, five species are dependent on wetland or 
riverine habitats. 

Within each genus, habitat requirements tend to be broadly 
constant. All eleven of the Rhinomyias jungle-flycatchers, which 
range across South-east Asia and Indonesia, are, as their vernacu- 
lar name may suggest, inhabitants primarily of evergreen forest. 
Some have rather specific habitat requirements. For example, the 
Streaky-breasted Jungle-flycatcher (Rhinomyias additus) of Buru, 
in the Moluccas, is confined to primary forest at elevations of 
500-1500 m. The Russet-backed Jungle-flycatcher occurs in the 
understorey of forest, and skulks in thick undergrowth and low 
down in forest trees, where it presumably obtains most of its food 
by gleaning. The other nine species in the genus also inhabit the 
lower levels of forest trees, and dense vegetation such as bam- 
boo thickets and bushes, and most will exploit plantations, too. 
The migratory Brown-chested Jungle-flycatcher occupies ever- 
green-forest habitats in both its breeding areas and its non-breed- 
ing areas, but in the latter and when on passage it will, in addition, 
make use of deciduous forest, mangroves and scrub. 

Similar forest-habitat requirements are demonstrated by the 
species in the genera Cyanoptila, Eumyias, Cyornis, Niltava and 
Culicicapa, while six of the eight Asian members of the genus 
Muscicapa are inhabitants of temperate and subtropical broadleaf, 
coniferous and evergreen forests in mainland Asia, where they 
are largely migratory. The only two Muscicapa species restricted 
to south-eastern Asia, the Ashy-breasted Flycatcher of the Phil- 
ippines and the Sumba Brown Flycatcher of Indonesia, inhabit 
evergreen forest. The ubiquitous Spotted Flycatcher, on the other 
hand, prefers more open woodland, both in its Eurasian breeding 
areas and in its African non-breeding quarters. 

In the Afrotropics, ten of the 14 endemic Muscicapa species 
inhabit primarily evergreen forest, two others, the Gambaga and 
Bóhm's Flycatchers, being characteristic of woodland habitats. 


The genus Eumyias 
contains five upright- 
perching, forest-dwelling 
species, known as the 
"verditer-flycatchers", in 
recognition of the fact that 
their plumage is mostly 
greenish-blue. They tend 
to have distinctly blackish 
lores, scalloped undertail- 
coverts, and a slight fork 
in the tail. The most 
widespread member of 
this group, and the only 
one known to migrate, 

is the Asian Verditer- 
flycatcher. It is often seen 
foraging from prominent 
perches and 
accompanying mixed- 
species flocks, usually 

in montane regions. 


[Eumyias thalassinus. 
Photo: Labat/Jardel/Bios] 


The genus Cyornis 
contains a diverse 
assemblage of small 
Asiatic passerines, most 
of which have bright blue 
upperparts and rufous and 
white underparts, in the 


male at least. The male | 
Hainan Blue-flycatcher | 


is unusual in that it lacks 
any rufous in the plumage, 
but is typical in most other 
aspects including structure, 


voice and behaviour, for | 


example in the habit of 
cocking the tail. This 
species is common and 
widespread in South-east 
Asia, inhabiting secondary 
growth, vine-tangled 
woodland and forest edge. 


{Cyornis hainanus, 

Phu Khieo Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Chaiyaphum, 
Thailand. 

Photo: Kanit Khanikul] 
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The Gambaga Flycatcher is a bird of the drier woodlands, shrubby 
savanna and bushland of the equatorial regions, while Bóhm's 
Flycatcher is the only muscicapid endemic to the richer 
Brachystegia miombo woodlands, ranging from Angola eastwards 
through Zambia to Malawi, and north to western Tanzania. The 
remaining two Afrotropical members of the genus, the Swamp 
Flycatcher and Cassin’s Flycatcher (Muscicapa cassini), are unu- 
sual among Old World flycatchers in being dependent on wetland 
habitats. The former frequents the borders of papyrus (Cyperus 
papyrus) swamps, pools, lakes, rivers and streams, and perches 
in reeds and grass, whereas Cassin’s Flycatcher occurs in forest 
vegetation but only along watercourses. The only other flycatch- 
ers typical of wet areas are the Mangrove Blue-flycatcher (Cyornis 
rufigastra), found in South-east Asia and the Philippines, and the 
two forest-flycatchers that make up the African genus Fraseria. 
Fraser's Forest-flycatcher lives in evergreen forest along water- 
courses, and the White-browed Forest-flycatcher 1s found only 
in evergreen forest at rivers, lagoons and creeks, including sea- 
sonally flooded forest. 

The four African Bradornis species are adapted to a wide 
variety of habitats, ranging from mesic broadleaf woodland to 
arid Karoo and Kalahari shrublands, and to grassy plains with 
sparsely scattered trees. Observations on their habitat preferences 
imply ecological exclusion in areas of sympatry. The Pale Fly- 
catcher is the most wide-ranging species, occurring over most of 
sub-Saharan Africa and occupying a very wide selection of habi- 
tats, from higher-rainfall woodland such as Brachystegia, through 
drier woodland, acacia (Acacia) savanna and scrub, wooded 
steppe and cultivation, to coastal thickets and even, in Zimba- 
bwe, Afromontane forest. In southern Africa, however, it lives 
mainly in broadleaf woodland and savanna, and is largely absent 
from acacia savanna, where the larger Mariqua Flycatcher 
(Bradornis mariquensis) occurs and is alleged actively to ex- 
clude its smaller congener. In this region, the Pale Flycatcher 
enters acacia savanna only where the Mariqua Flycatcher is ab- 
sent. Farther north, in Tanzania and Kenya, the Pale Flycatcher 
occurs in moister areas than those inhabited by the African Grey 
Flycatcher, which occupies dry, open, deciduous thornbush and 
thorn-scrub, and these different habitat preferences allow the two 
species, in some areas, to live almost side by side in a complex 
distributional mosaic that reflects the patchy occurrence of their 


habitats. The Brown Chat-flycatcher is an inhabitant of arid sa- 
vanna and semi-arid bushland in south-western Africa, being typi- 
cally a bird of the Kalahari and Karoo biomes. Its range overlaps 
with that of the Mariqua Flycatcher, which is a specialist of aca- 
cia bushveld and woodland, apparently having a much greater 
association with acacia than does the Brown Chat-flycatcher. 

The Mariqua Flycatcher has been shown to move to taller, 
more shady areas in the breeding season, whereas in the non- 
breeding season it makes more use of open habitats such as fal- 
low fields with coppiced bushes. Interestingly, it has been 
suggested that this shift in habitat utilization is due to competi- 
tive interactions with another species that shares its foraging 
method of still-hunting and pouncing, the Palearctic migrant Red- 
backed Shrike (Lanius collurio). In this regard, it may be signifi- 
cant that the flycatchers start to use more open habitats in April, 
just after the shrikes have left. 

Members of another African genus, Melaenornis, are typi- 
cally flycatchers of forest, forest edge and mesic woodland, three 
of the seven species being confined to high-altitude forest and 
one, the Nimba Flycatcher, occurring only in tall primary low- 
land forests of Guinea, Liberia and Ivory Coast. This genus in- 
cludes the Northern and Southern Black-flycatchers, which 
occupy a wide range of wooded and forested habitats, as well as 
wooded savanna, bushland, thornveld, parks, gardens, plantations 
and cultivation. The confiding nature of these last two, combined 
with their habit of hunting from exposed perches, makes them 
familiar suburban birds in many towns and cities. 

Most of the remaining African genera occupy relatively dry 
habitats. The Herero Chat-flycatcher in western Namibia occurs 
in drier areas than does any other member of the family, its envi- 
ronment being extremely arid, with high temperatures and only 
100-200 mm of rainfall per year. It is found only where there are 
trees such as those of, for instance, the genera Acacia, 
Commiphora, Terminalia and Maerua, and it is commonest in 
areas where tree densities are relatively high. The Fiscal Fly- 
catcher is a bird of open country with scattered trees, especially 
Acacia species, and thickets in the drier areas of South Africa, 
while the tiny Fairy Flycatcher breeds mainly in dry bush and 
scrub, and moves into acacia savanna, montane scrub, planta- 
tions and gardens during the non-breeding season. These last two 
species occur also in the shrubby fynbos, or macchia, biome of 
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One widespread 
characteristic of Old World 
flycatchers is sexual 


dichromatism. Wherever 
it occurs this involves 
bright-plumaged males 
and dull-plumaged 
females, as demonstrated 
by these Blue-throated 
Blue-flycatchers. The 
female in this species is 
essentially uniform brown, 
while the male is bright 
blue above and rufous 
below. Similar patterns 
recur widely in the Asiatic 
flycatcher genera of 
Cyornis and Niltava, and 
in this respect they 
resemble certain genera 
of chats, including 
Tarsiger and Luscinia. 

In all cases it seems likely 
that females choose their 
mates on the basis of 
plumage signals, at least 
in part. Females, 
meanwhile, probably 
benefit from their 
inconspicuous plumage 
in terms of reduced 
predation pressure. 

It would be tempting to 
predict that this effect 

is especially important 
during the incubation 
period, were it not for the 
fact that most of these 


| Species are cavity nesters. 


[Cyornis rubeculoides 
glaucicomans, 

Khao Pra-Bang Kram 
Wildlife Sanctuary, 
Krabi, Thailand. 
Photos: Kanit Khanikul] 


Closely allied to Cyornis is 


Niltava, a group of largely | 
montane forms. Males of | 


several species, including 


the Rufous-bellied | 


Niltava, have a bright 
cobalt-blue crown and 
rump, rufous underparts, 
and a blackish face-patch 
covering the cheeks and 
throat. Most of these 
species inhabit the 
understorey of humid 
forests, where they can be 
surprisingly inconspicuous. 
The boundary between 
Cyornis and Niltava is not 
very clearly fixed, and 
some island forms could 
easily be placed in 

either genus. 


[Niltava sundara whistleri, 
Corbett National Park, 
India 

Photo: Otto Pfister] 
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the south-western Cape, which is utilized by only one other 
muscicapid, the African Dusky Flycatcher, a Muscicapa species 
typically associated with forest and mesic woodlands over most 
of its extensive Afrotropical range. The Silverbird lives in acacia 
grassland and semi-arid bushland in north-eastern Africa. In con- 
trast, the two tit-flycatchers are birds of evergreen forest, although 
one, the Grey Tit-flycatcher, extends into mesic savanna, espe- 
cially into Brachystegia and other broadleaf woodland. 

The genus Ficedula has a very extensive range, from Europe 
to Africa and through Asia. The four species breeding in Europe 
are birds of forest and woodland, breeding in most well-wooded 
and forest habitats. Studies have shown that the European Pied 
Flycatcher and the Collared Flycatcher are more abundant in de- 
ciduous forest than in coniferous forest. This is not unexpected, 
as the availability of natural cavities for nesting is a limiting fac- 
tor on population density, and deciduous forests contain more 
cavities than do coniferous stands. The provision of nestboxes 
increases the abundance of these species in both habitats, but, 
when nestboxes are provided at equal densities in the two habi- 
tats, the increase in abundance of breeding birds is greater in 
deciduous forests, probably because food availability is greater 
in this habitat. The European Pied Flycatcher breeds at higher 
altitudes than those reached by its congeners and it shares part of 
its range with the Collared Flycatcher, which appears to comple- 
ment it as a species of warmer, more continental regions. In areas 
of sympatry, the Collared Flycatcher is dominant over the Euro- 
pean Pied Flycatcher to the extent of almost totally excluding it 
from prime breeding habitats in deciduous forest and woodland. 
In Europe, the Collared Flycatcher and the Semi-collared Fly- 
catcher share similar habitat requirements, but their ranges show 
almost no overlap. 

Likewise, Asian Ficedula flycatchers are inhabitants of for- 
est and woodland, those species of South-east Asia, the Philip- 
pines and Indonesia occupying evergreen forest, where many 
occur principally in the undergrowth or from the understorey to 
lower and middle levels in the canopy. The species of the more 
temperate northern regions occur in broadleaf evergreen forest, 
coniferous forest, deciduous forest and oak-rhododendron 
(Quercus—-Rhododendron) forest. Some Asian Ficedula, such as 
the Rufous-gorgeted Flycatcher, breed in dense secondary scrub, 
and the Slaty-blue Flycatcher breeds also on bush-covered hills 
with bamboo. During migration and in the non-breeding areas, 
many species utilize a wider variety of habitats, including dis- 


turbed or logged forests, open and secondary woodlands, parks, 
gardens, shrubberies, coastal scrub and even, in the case of the 
Yellow-rumped Flycatcher, mangroves. The Narcissus Flycatcher 
breeds in forest undergrowth, and ranges to the limit of the tree- 
line in the Russian Far East and to the subalpine evergreen zone 
in Japan. Ecological segregation among Asian flycatcher species 
has been little studied, but, in the Philippines, the Crypüc Fly- 
catcher may occur at elevations higher than normal when the 
sympatric Snowy-browed Flycatcher (Ficedula hyperythra) is 
absent. 

The subject of niche-partitioning and niche segregation is 
also relevant to the habitat preferences of migrants in their non- 
breeding areas. For example, Palearctic migrant flycatchers in 
their African winter quarters appear to avoid direct competition 
with resident African species by utilizing more expanded forag- 
ing niches than those used by the local species, and often much 
wider than the niches exploited on the breeding grounds. Thus, 
in Zambia, the Spotted Flycatcher is ecologically separated from 
resident flycatcher species by its wide choice of habitats and feed- 
ing stations, its normal avoidance of forest, and its ability to use 
cultivated and disturbed areas, edge habitat and secondary growth. 
It bas even been recorded as flycatching from reed tops in the 
middle of a large reedbed, and as capturing winged termites 
(Isoptera) on a road before daybreak. Wider habitat tolerance in 
the non-breeding areas is reported also for other migrant flycatcher 
species throughout the family's range. It is probable that, in many 
of the habitats occupied by the migrants, the seasonal abundance 
of food is not exploited fully by local breeding species, which 
tend not to utilize disturbed and artifical habitats to the extent 
that the non-breeding migrants do. A similar expanded foraging 
niche and a propensity for using disturbed or cultivated areas is 
demonstrated also by migrant Palearctic warblers and other 
Palearctic passerines. 


General Habits 


Most of the Muscicapidae do not advertise their presence by loud 
calling or great activity, and are generally rather quiet, unobtru- 
sive birds. The foraging behaviour of many, however, involves 
sitting for long periods on an often exposed perch and waiting 
for flying prey to appear, and these flycatchers are often quite 
obvious when making sallies or pounces in pursuit of prey, even 
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ne may be dull-coloured or may sit motionless for much 

Most flycatchers normally occur singly, in pairs or in 
mall family parties, but many species join mixed-species forag- 
ing fk 'ecially during the non-breeding season (see Food 


sleaners tend to move around fairly unobtrusively 

s or undergrowth, either alone or in pairs, or some- 
times as members of small mixed-species flocks, and this behav- 
iour is typical of the Rhinomyias jungle-flycatchers. Muscicapa 
sp 1 feed principally by sallying and gleaning, usually 
foi n pairs. Bóhm's Flycatcher, which is believed to 


TOSS 


pae eem 


eat many ants (Hymenoptera). is very inactive for a flycatcher 
and often spends long periods in sitting motionless on a perch in 
a tree, when it is very easy to overlook, while the Sumba Brown 
Flycatcher and the Brown-breasted Flycatcher (Muscicapa muttui) 
are two of several forest-dwelling Muscicapa species that forage 
for insects in trees and also make sallies, but also perch quietly 
for long periods. Similarly, Ficedula flycatchers are typically un- 
obtrusive foragers, either alone or in pairs, but the Slaty-backed 
Flycatcher may gather in flocks in the winter months. Flocking 
behaviour is almost unknown for Old World flycatchers, except 
when they are migrating, but Fiscal Flycatchers, although nor- 
mally solitary or in pairs, will also congregate in groups of up to 
ten individuals at fruiting trees in the winter period. The White- 
eyed Slaty-flycatcher is usually seen in pairs, but two families 
will sometimes feed together and groups of up to twelve indi- 
viduals have been seen around a birdbath. This species is a well- 
known garden bird in the Kenya Highlands and is wary but bold, 
dashing down to snatch an insect almost at one's feet but imme- 
diately moving off if one pays attention to it. 

Different verditer-flycatcher species have contrasting habits. 
The Dull Verditer-flycatcher is unobtrusive in low cover and of- 
ten spends long periods in a rather inactive state, whereas the 
large, entirely pale blue Asian Verditer-flycatcher is a conspicu- 
ous bird, foraging from high, open perches, including powerlines, 
posts and buildings. In other genera, some species that live prin- 
cipally within cover are also very active, and draw attention to 
their presence by constant movement or calling. One such is the 
Little Pied Flycatcher, which forages through the canopy con- 
spicuously and actively, seemingly always on the move from 
branch to branch and from tree to tree. The prime examples of 
restless, constant activity, however, are the two Myioparus tit- 
flycatchers and the Fairy Flycatcher of Africa, which move 
through the foliage noisily, with fluttering wings, fanning and 
bobbing the tail (see Food and Feeding). 

Among the many muscicapids that forage in pairs, the mem- 
bers of the pair use various methods for maintaining contact. In 
some species, the partners typically forage separately and keep 
in contact principally by calling. This applies to the White-browed 
Forest-flycatcher; moreover, when pair-members of this species 
meet again after a period of separation, the male greets the fe- 
male by sitting on an exposed perch, with drooping wings and 
raised tail, displaying his conspicuous white eye patches. Pair- 
members of the Dusky-blue Flycatcher (Muscicapa comitata) 
usually remain some distance apart, but they maintain regular 


The Large Niltava is 
unusual in the genus 
because it lacks any 
rufous in the plumage, 
and because it is very big 
—indeed, it is the largest 
Asian muscicapid. It is a 
stocky, sluggish bird, often 
perching quite tamely in 
the open, even on walls 
and telephone wires. 

It never ventures far from 
forest, however, and it can 
be surprisingly difficult to 
find in dense undergrowth, 
despite advertising its 
presence with a loud, 
four-note song. It is 
widespread and fairly 
common in mountainous 
regions from the 
Himalayas to Vietnam 
and Sumatra. 


[Niltava grandis decipiens, 
Fraser's Hill, Malaysia. 
Photo: Jimmy Chew] 


The affinities of the genus 
Culicicapa have long been 
debated. Several features, 
including foraging 
technique, place it closer 
to the Rhipidura fantails 
than any other muscicapid 
genus, while the results of 
DNA analysis suggest that 
it belongs with the 
Australasian Robins, 

in the family Petroicidae. 
Given the abiding 
contusion, it seems best 
to retain this controversial 
genus in Muscicapidae 
until its true relationships 
are resolved. The genus 
contains two species, of 
which the Grey-headed 
Canary-flycatcher is 
quite widespread in Asia. 
Both have much yellow 

in the plumage. 


[Culicicapa ceylonensis 
calochrysea, 

Phu Khieo Wildlife 
Sanctuary, 
Chaiyaphum, Thailand. 
Photo: Kanit Khanikul] 


Most muscicapids are 
monogamous and pair- 
territorial, but a more 
sociable lifestyle is pursued 
by a few members of the 
family, including the 
Mariqua Flycatcher. 
This species lives in small 
groups which breed co- 
operatively and defend 
communal territories. 
These groups spend most 
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of the time together, using | 
frequent quiet contact : 
calls to communicate ` 


when foraging, and often 
perching shoulder-to- 
shoulder, especially 
when roosting. 


[Bradornis mariquensis | 


acaciae, 


Kalahari Gemsbok i 


National Park, 
South Africa. 


Photo: Tim Jackson/ | 


Oxford Scientific Films] 


vocal or visual contact while foraging: adopting an upright pos- 
ture, they call while slowly and jerkily raising and lowering the 
closed tail. In the case of other species, partners constantly re- 
main close enough together to rely on visual signals for main- 
taining contact. Thus, Sooty Flycatcher pair-members use mostly 
visual signals, including a slow raising and rapid lowering of the 
tail, while Grey Tit-flycatchers similarly maintain close contact 
mainly by visual cues, spreading the tail to expose the white fea- 
thers. Cassin's Flycatchers work through foliage together to dis- 
lodge insects, always remaining in visual or vocal contact, and 
greeting each other with calls and crouching postures. 

The most peculiar signalling system in the family might in- 
volve a curious morphological feature, a bright blue eyelid, which 
occurs in a small group of Sundaic and Wallacean Ficedula fly- 
catchers, including the Cinnamon-chested Flycatcher. This eyelid 
flashes conspicuously when it is closed, even in the gloomy 
understorey inhabited by these species. It is possible that this eye- 
lid is used in close range communication or courtship displays be- 
tween individuals, somewhat like the eyelid of dippers (Cinclidae), 
but this remains to be confirmed by direct observation. 

Several flycatcher species are known to be co-operative breed- 
ers (see Breeding) and occur in small groups throughout the year. 
For example, the Mariqua Flycatcher normally moves around in 
groups of three adults or in family parties, within a home range 
of a few hectares, the party-members regularly calling in order to 
keep in contact while foraging. The only truly gregarious and 
socially active member of the family, however, is Fraser's For- 
est-flycatcher, which was studied by C. Érard in north-east Ga- 
bon. This muscicapid occurs in vocal groups of 3-20 individuals, 
comprising subgroups of up to four pairs or trios of adults ac- 
companied by young from the current and previous years, and 
with an average of 7-2 adults and immatures per group. exclud- 
ing juveniles. Trios consist of a pair and an adult "helper", the 
three staying together all year; one trio was still together 11-5 
years after being ringed. The group occupies a territory of about 
30 ha, and each subgroup has one individual that dominates all 
group-members in that part of the territory which "belongs" to 
that pair or trio, presumably the area in which it nests. Group 
leadership changes, therefore, as the group moves around the 
entire territory, which is visited every day. Subgroups bond more 
closely with each other during the long dry season, but still main- 


tain regular vocal and/or visual contact at other times. Calling is 
frequent, and dominant individuals usually display by holding 
the body horizontal, spreading and drooping the wings, and swing- 
ing the closed tail. Subordinates sit in a semi-upright posture, 
with sleeked plumage, and face away, with the bill pointing up- 
wards, or crouch and slowly wag the tail vertically, or lower the 
wings and spread the tail, or keep the body horizontal, stretch the 
legs, raise the tail and extend the head and neck. All group-mem- 
bers except juveniles participate in territory defence, and the birds 
fight with the body held horizontal, the wings held slightly open, 
and the open bill pointing forwards. The members of the group 
react collectively to danger, by giving anxiety calls and crouch- 
ing. while performing jerky lateral body movements and slow 
tail-swinging. 

Flicking of the wings and jerking of the tail are characteristic 
movements of many flycatcher species in many situations. They 
can be interpreted as having several functions, including the con- 
tact function between partners, as previously described, and they 
are used also during aggressive displays. In some species, such 
movements may assist in disturbing prey, which can then be 
caught more easily, and good examples of this are the tit-fly- 
catchers and the Fairy Flycatcher, which constantly make exag- 
gerated movements of the wings and tail while foraging (see Food 
and Feeding). The Herero Chat-flycatcher, which feeds on the 
ground, bounds restlessly, gleaning prey from bushes, pecking 
into the base of grass tussocks, and digging for termites with its 
beak. When approaching bushes, it often flicks its wings wide 
open above its back and head, possibly to flush insects. 

Other muscicapids, however, make such movements, which 
are often described as chat-like, at times when they are not forag- 
ing, and some exhibit this behaviour all the time. Such move- 
ments are often regarded as self-advertising signals, used by the 
bird in order to indicate its position to others, and in some cases 
possibly to help to maintain an acceptable distance between indi- 
viduals. The Bradornis flycatchers are often described as chat- 
like in their habits, and the Pale Flycatcher gently flicks its tail 
on landing, and sometimes slightly spreads and closes its wings, 
particularly when alerted or when returning to its perch. Its con- 
gener, the African Grey Flycatcher, sporadically flicks its wings 
and tail while perched. In the genus Ficedula, the Slaty-blue Fly- 
catcher is chat-like in its shape and its almost horizontal stance, 
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and it droops its wings and often flicks its tail while actively 
foraging low in trees and on the ground, while the tame and ap- 
proachable Sapphire Flycatcher often flicks its tail and wings 
while foraging tn trees. 

Similar behaviour is exhibited by forest species. The Russet- 
backed Jungle-flycatcher, for example, in pauses between peri- 
ods of foraging activity, may sit for a while on an open perch and 
raise and spread its tail, while the Sumba Flycatcher keeps low 
down in forest undergrowth and is very unobtrusive, but habitu- 
ally wags or pumps its tail when perched. The White-bellied Blue- 
flycatcher (Cyornis pallipes) is a sluggish or lethargic species of 
forest undergrowth, spending long periods inactive, but it has a 
distinctive habit of lifting and spreading its tail when perched. 
Some forest species display this behaviour while perched in the 
open. The Yellow-eyed Black-flycatcher (Melaenornis 
ardesiacus). for instance, perches conspicuously on bare branches, 
constantly raising and lowering its tail. 

All flycatcher species for which the breeding behaviour has 
been documented appear to be territorial during the breeding 
season, and many species are territorial also when not breeding. 
Some are known to hold permanent, possibly lifelong, territo- 
ries. The sizes of territories, and the purposes for which they are 
used, vary considerably among species. Very little information 
is available concerning the territoriality of Asian flycatchers, 
but studies have been made of some African members of the 
family, including several Muscicapa species, and a few exam- 
ples will serve to demonstrate the variety of territorial behav- 
iour recorded. The Yellow-footed Flycatcher (Muscicapa 
sethsmithi) apparently pairs for life and maintains a territory of 
7-8 ha throughout the year, while the Ashy Flycatcher 
(Muscicapa caerulescens) holds a rather large territory, of about 
20 ha in Gabon. but the breeding pair is confined to a restricted 
area of only 1-4 ha. Cassin's Flycatchers establish linear terri- 
tories along rivers, or broader ones of about 3 ha in open flooded 
forest, and exhibit territorial behaviour throughout the year. The 
African Dusky Flycatcher is markedly territorial and defends 
and area of 1—2 ha, but information on the permanence or other- 
wise of the territory is lacking. 


Other African genera have been studied less extensively, but 
the Grey-throated Tit-flycatcher is known to be permanently ter- 
ritorial, defending a large territory of 17-21 ha in Gabon, while 
the Grey Tit-flycatcher has an even larger territory, of 30—40 ha. 
Much is known about the White-browed Forest-flycatcher, which 
probably pairs for life and occupies a territory of about 1-5 ha, 
usually of a linear shape along a riverbank or on an island. The 
birds are territorial all year and patrol the entire territory daily, 
the male singing periodically. When a rival song is heard, the 
male crouches on an exposed perch, droops his wings, raises his 
tail, inflates his breast and expands his white eye patches in a 
territorial display. If another male approaches, he flies rapidly 
back and forth with noisy wing-flaps and bill-snapping, display- 
ing all the white areas of his body. He repeats the territorial dis- 
play, with upward jerks of his tail, and may chase the intruder in 
flight while giving vigorous bill-snapping. Similarly, the territo- 
rial display of other flycatchers typically involves actions, such 
as wing-flicking, tail-jerking and bill-snapping, that are used also 
in contact and aggressive behaviour. 

Detailed studies of breeding flycatchers in Europe have pro- 
vided a great deal of information on territoriality during the nest- 
ing season (see Breeding). Spotted Flycatchers probably hold, in 
addition to breeding territories, a succession of temporary winter 
feeding territories, and temporary loose territoriality has been 
noted also at migration stopovers in southern Europe and north 
Africa. Other species, including the European Pied Flycatcher, 
also defend feeding territories even during short stopovers on 
migration, when they spend a week or so in fattening up prior to 
the Sahara crossing. Three autumn territories of this species in 
Portugal had an average size of 2047 m3, and contained an aver- 
age of 53 trees. Collared Flycatchers are recorded as holding 
winter territories in Africa, and they defend temporary territories 
during spring stopovers in Egypt and elsewhere. 

Anxiety behaviour towards intruders or predators has been 
described for several muscicapid species, and displays in this 
context are generally similar to those used in territorial encoun- 
ters, including wing-flicking and tail-jerking. When anxious about 
an approaching animal or human observer, Cassin's Flycatcher 


In terms of general habits 
the Old World flycatchers 
are unremarkable. All 
members of the family 
preen their feathers, and 
some have been noted 
allopreening. This African 
Dusky Flycatcher is 
taking advantage of a 
quiet moment on a shady 
perch to stretch its wings 
and legs, and to rearrange 
some feathers. This type 
of comfort behaviour helps 
to maintain the good 
condition of muscles and 
plumage. It also allows 
birds to detect and remove 
parasites, an important 
consideration in the 
tropics, where the parasite 
load is often high. 


[Muscicapa adusta 
adusta, 

Harold Porter National 
Botanical Garden, 
Western Cape, 

South Africa. 

Photos: Andy & Gill Swash] 


Apart from those species 
of muscicapid which 
live in extremely arid 

environments, most 
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members of the family | 


bathe regularly, using 
several different bathing 
techniques. The most 
common involves standing 
belly deep in water, as 
demonstrated by these 
two Asiatic species, the 
Blue-and-white 


Flycatcher and the Hill | 
Blue-flycatcher. From | 


this position the wings 


and tail are spread, and | 
the wings fluttered so that | 


droplets of water shower 
over the body. Another 
technique involves dipping 
into a pool in flight, 
somewhat kingfisher-like, 
and then quickly returning 
to a perch to ruffle the 
feathers and preen. Old 
World flycatchers have 
also been reported 
bathing in falling rain or 
wet foliage, and even by 
flying repeatedly through 
the spray formed by 
garden sprinklers. Bathing 
has been reported 
throughout the day, 
although late afternoon 
seems to be a favourite 
time. In some cases, 
individuals have been 
seen to bathe at dusk, 
well after sunset. 


[Above: Cyanoptila 
cyanomelana cumatilis, 
Khao Yai National Park, 

Thailand. 


Below: Cyornis banyumas, 


Phu Khieo Wildlife. 


Sanctuary, 
Chaiyaphum, Thailand. 


Photos: Kanit Khanikul] 
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first adopts an upright posture, and then assumes a pre-flight hori- 
zontal posture. When alarmed, it flicks its tail and closed wings 
with rapid, jerky movements, and emits alarm calls while droop- 
ing the wingtips and flicking the tail. In panic behaviour, as when 
reacting to a threatening snake, it spreads the tail and flaps the 
wings while swaying from side to side, pointing the open bill 
towards the nearby source of danger. The Pale Blue-flycatcher 
(Cyornis unicolor) flicks its tail and droops its wings when agi- 
tated. When alarmed, the Rusty-tailed Flycatcher (Muscicapa 
ruficauda) utters plaintive calls and bobs forwards, flicking its 
wings in a chat-like manner, and in similar situations the Rufous- 
gorgeted Flycatcher flirts and spreads its tail, displaying the white 
feather bases. The Grey-throated Tit-flycatcher adopts an upright 
but hunched posture when anxious, nervously swinging the tail, 
and when alarmed it perches upright and jerks the wings. 
Flycatchers are not normally aggressive towards other birds, 
although a few muscicapids are known to chase other species 
away from the vicinity of the nest. Mariqua Flycatchers are bold 
and aggressive, chasing Pale Flycatchers, and possibly other spe- 
cies, out of the breeding territory. The Southern Black-flycatcher 
is not particularly aggressive in defence of its nest, but it will 
chase away Fork-tailed Drongos (Dicrurus adsimilis). Its super- 
ficial resemblance to this aggressive species is often cited as an 
instance of "aggressive mimicry". Although the mobbing of po- 
tential predators away from the vicinity of the nest is not a char- 
acteristic behaviour of flycatchers, it 1s reported for two of the 
largest and boldest species. Groups of Fraser's Forest-flycatch- 
ers will chase flying raptors, such as the African Goshawk 
(Accipiter tachiro), and will mob resting raptors, such as the Liz- 
ard Buzzard (Kaupifalco monogrammicus), while the Northern 
Black-flycatcher mobs snakes, even cobras (Naja), with an ag- 
gressive fluttering flight, while calling and snapping the bill. 
Most members of the family are active throughout the day, 
and it is not unusual to see open-habitat species such as the South- 
ern Black-flycatcher perched on prominent lookout posts on high 
branches and overhead wires for hours at a time, especially in cooler 
weather. Many species exhibit more intensive foraging activity early 
in the morning, with less during the hotter middle part of the day 
and an increase again in the afternoon. This pattern is well known 
for species of all habitats, even for forest-dwellers such as Fraser's 
Forest-flycatcher. In its hot, arid environment, the Herero Chat- 
flycatcher retires at the hottest times of the day to shady areas in 


bushes, where it perches or hunts. Several species, including the 
White-eyed Slaty-flycatcher and the Fiscal Flycatcher, forage un- 
til late in the evening, even until it is almost dark. Some of the 
forest muscicapids, among them the Asian Brown Flycatcher and 
the Brown-breasted Flycatcher, are regarded as partly crepuscular, 
and are often inactive for part of the day, and crepuscular activity 
by the Spotted Flycatcher is frequently noted throughout the year. 
The Red-breasted Flycatcher, too, is known to be markedly 
crepuscular, at least in its winter quarters. 

Virtually nothing is known about the roosting behaviour of 
flycatchers. The only information on record is that females in the 
genera Ficedula and Muscicapa roost on the nest during the lay- 
ing period, while female European Pied Flycatchers roost in tree 
foliage before egg-laying. 

Comfort behaviour is likewise poorly documented for the 
family. Flycatchers are known to bathe by standing in shallow 
water, and also recorded are bathing in rain or wet foliage, and 
plunge-bathing. The White-browed Forest-flycatcher bathes in 
shallow water, usually in the afternoons, either by standing half- 
submerged and making jerky movements with the spread tail and 
wings, or by sprinkling water over its back through vigorous flap- 
ping. Cassin's Flycatcher, which lives along watercourses in for- 
est, bathes during the hottest part of the day, usually in the 
afternoons; it flies down and dips at the water surface in the man- 
ner of a small kingfisher (Alcedinidae), immersing only the lower 
body, after which it retires to a perch to preen, with fluffed-out 
plumage, quivering its wings. The African Dusky Flycatcher in 
South Africa is attracted to bathe by flying through the spray 
from garden water-sprinklers. Although most species bathe dur- 
ing the day, the White-eyed Slaty-flycatcher often does so long 
after sunset. Many flycatchers drink, but in its arid habitat the 
Herero Chat-flycatcher often has no access to water, and it has 
never been observed to drink or bathe. 

Preening always follows bathing. and muscicapids perform 
head-scratching by the indirect method, with the foot brought up 
over the lowered wing. Very few members of the family have 
been observed to indulge in allopreening, but this behaviour has 
been recorded for members of co-operative breeding trios of the 
Sooty Flycatcher. Otherwise, family groups of Fraser's Forest- 
flycatcher often allopreen after a territorial conflict. Sun-bathing 
has been observed infrequently. In the Spotted and European Pied 
Flycatchers, the bird spreads its wings and adopts a lateral pos- 


The songs of Old World 
flycatchers vary from 
genus to genus, but in 
general they are 
unremarkable. Many 
Muscicapa have barely 
audible songs, low in 
volume and high in pitch. 
That of the Swamp 
Flycatcher consists of 
two thin, sweet notes 
followed by a brief trill, 
transcribed as something 
like "tseuw-tsweee-titititi". 
Duetting and mimicry are 
rare features in the family, 
but this species is 
reported to duet, the 
female accompanying 
the male's song with an 
irregular jumble of 
chattering and 

whistled notes. 


[Muscicapa aquatica 
infulata, 

Rusinga Island, Kenya. 
Photo: Morten Strange/ 
NHPA] 


The repertoire of most 
muscicapids involves 
several vocal signals, 
including a fairly 
stereotyped song, a 
contact call and a variety 
of alarm notes. The 
Rufous-browed 
Flycatcher, for example, 
sings with thin, high- 
pitched, tremulous notes, 
sometimes just three in 
succession, but often a 
longer series, transcribed 
as “li lu le luu lii luu" or “tii 
tu la tiii-tu". It generally 
responds strongly to 
playback of this sound. 
When alarmed it also 
produces a high-pitched 
"Iseep", a sharper “tchik”, 
"tek" or "tik-tik", or a harsh 
churring call. 


[Ficedula solitaris 
malayana, 

Fraser's Hill, Malaysia. 
Photo: Cagan Sekercioglu] 
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ture at the higher intensities of sunning, while the White-browed 
Forest-flycatcher sun-bathes with half-open drooped wings and 
fluffed-out plumage. Active anting, whereby the bird applies the 
ants to its own plumage, has been observed for the Sooty Fly- 
catcher, the Rufous-bellied Niltava and Tickell’s Blue-flycatcher, 
but only in captivity. 

In terms of minimizing predation risk and maximizing for- 
aging efficiency and other uses of a location’s resources, it is 
obviously of advantage if an individual bird can return to places 
where it knows the location of good foraging spots, nest-sites, 
roosting sites and shelters to which to retreat when danger threat- 
ens. It also makes sense that, once a good wintering site has 
been found, a migratory bird should remain there throughout 
the season if possible. It is not surprising, therefore, than many 
birds have been shown to be faithful to breeding sites and to 
wintering areas, often for long periods, and examples abound of 
long-distance migrants returning in successive years to exactly 
the same place, and even to the very same group of trees or 
bushes, as the one that they occupied in the previous year. Such 
behaviour has been reported for flycatchers, but not very often, 
the paucity of examples probably merely reflecting the very small 
number of muscicapid species that have been studied in any de- 
tail. The Spotted Flycatcher exhibits site-fidelity in non-breed- 
ing areas in Africa, with individuals reported in up to three 
consecutive years at the same site, and the trapping and obser- 
vation of ringed individuals in South Africa have revealed that a 
Spotted Flycatcher will remain in one small area throughout its 
stay. Similarly, the European Pied Flycatcher is sedentary in its 
wintering sites, one individual of this species having been trapped 
six times at the same site. The African Dusky Flycatcher is known 
to nest in exactly the same site year after year, with up to five 
years in succession reported in Kenya, and the Spotted Flycatcher 
may use traditional nest-sites for many years, even though the 
same individual may not be involved in each year. In Europe, 
breeding sites have been occupied by Spotted Flycatchers for 
up to 48 years. 


Voice 


Muscicapid flycatchers as a family are not remarkable for their 
vocalizations, and in general their songs are less well developed 


than are those of the Turdidae and the Sylviidae. Nor are they 
renowned for the variety and complexity of their vocalizations, 
although information available for the few well-studied species 
suggests that vocal repertoires may be considerably more exten- 
sive than is currently known. 

Our detailed knowledge of the voice of the well-known spe- 
cies is due largely to the work of a few ornithologists in Africa 
and Europe. In Gabon, Érard made lengthy and detailed studies 
of the breeding and behaviour of forest-dwelling flycatcher spe- 
cies in the genera Fraseria, Muscicapa and Myioparus; without 
his work, these species would still be virtually unknown. In Eu- 
rope, the Spotted, Red-breasted, European Pied and Collared Fly- 
catchers have been the subjects of several major studies, in 
contrast to the Semi-collared Flycatcher, for which there has been 
only one major study, that of E. Curio in the 1950s. 

Despite this general lack of detailed knowledge, and despite 
the fact that the calls of many members of the family are unob- 
trusive or infrequently heard, at least a small amount of informa- 
tion is available for all except a very few species, most of the 
latter from Asia. Sufficient information is available to enable the 
calling patterns of the family as a whole to be outlined. Many 
species are described as relatively silent, especially during the 
non-breeding season, but those that are permanently territorial 
will sing throughout the year. Many species have rather weak 
songs, and in most cases the song is an unremarkable mixture of 
trills, rattles, squeaks, and buzzy. twittering, chirruping or churring 
notes, sometimes with a rasping quality. Some muscicapids, how- 
ever, have a song that is richer and more melodious. 

In Asia, the Large Niltava has a distinctive, rather mournful 
ascending whistle of 3—4 notes, rendered "more time to eat". This 
is repeated for several minutes, and is considered by some to be 
a beautiful song. The song of the Pale Blue-flycatcher has a thrush- 
like quality, in marked contrast to those of other members of its 
genus, while the rich song of the Blue-and-white Flycatcher is 
apparently the best of all Asian flycatchers' vocalizations. A few 
Ficedula flycatchers also have melodious songs. that of the Red- 
breasted Flycatcher being likened to the song of a Phylloscopus 
leaf-warbler, and those of the Kashmir Flycatcher and the Slaty- 
backed Flycatcher are described as being robin-like. There are a 
few good songsters in Africa, too, where the Herero Chat-fly- 
catcher has a diverse far-carrying, low, melodious song not un- 
like that of a robin-chat (Cossypha), while the sweet, rich songs 
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of the Southern Black-flycatcher and the Silverbird are often de- 
scribed as being thrush-like. The sociable Nimba Flycatcher in 
West Africa is usually silent, but it does have a loud, ringing 
song of 5—7 notes with many variations, and including upslurred 
and downslurred whistles. 

Africa has two muscicapid species the songs of which are 
often described as insect-like. The White-browed Forest-fly- 
catcher, which is generally a rather quiet and unobtrusive bird, 
has a song e high-pitched, thin, trilled notes, and the Yellow- 
fo d 1 ycatcher has a song of rather buzzy notes with over- 
tones Simili ly. in Asia, the Black-and-orange Flycatcher utters 

a high-pitched, metallic, insect-like song, and the Snowy-browed 
FI itcher sings a short, sweet verse of four notes, almost a 
whee tha" quality reminiscent of the song of a 
i W wi ler. 

l'he contact calls of many species are fairly quiet, soft, 
churring notes, while other members of the family have trilled or 
prolonged, high-pitched, thin contact notes. The African Dusky 
Flycatcher gives a very thin, high-pitched and prolonged "tseeee", 
rather like that of the Grey Cuckoo-shrike (Coracina caesia). 
Many species also emit short, sharp call notes, which in some 
cases apparently signify anxiety, alarm or aggression, while the 
alarm calls of others are often harsh, churring, chattering, buzz- 
ing. rasping or nasal notes, but in a few instances are loud whis- 
tles. Some of the large flycatchers, such as the Nimba Flycatcher 
and Fraser's Forest-flycatcher in the Afrotropics, have loud, stri- 
dent calls resembling those of drongos. The begging calls of 
muscicapid nestlings are variously described as trills, hisses and 
buzzing notes. 

Regional variation in songs is recorded for only a few species, 
but is probably commoner and more widespread than is currently 
known. In Africa, the widespread Ashy Flycatcher has an adver- 
tising song consisting of a series of shrill, chattering notes; in Kenya 
it consists of 3-5 thin, pure, high-pitched notes, but in South Af- 
rica it is a quick, sibilant stuttering series of "tsip" notes. The 
Olivaceous Flycatcher in Gabon has a territorial song of two or 
three shrill notes, whereas in PRCongo the song is a series of 6— 
10 high-pitched whistles. As a further example from the 
Afrotropics, the Grey Tit-flycatcher’s mournful, quavering adver- 
tising song rises in pitch in Gabon, but in southern Africa the last 
note is the lowest. In Asia, the nominate race of the Brown-chested 
Jungle-flycatcher, in China, has a song consisting of a loud. rich 


percussive" 


series of descending whistles, whereas individuals of the Nicobar 
Islands subspecies nicobaricus, in the Indian Ocean, have a wider 
variety of songs, often with several other notes added at the end. 
The Little Pied Flycatcher has eight subspecies with a combined 
range extending from the Himalayas to the Philippines and south 
to Sumatra, Java and the Lesser Sundas, and the variation in song 
across the entire range is considerable. Himalayan birds have a 
song consisting of a series of thin, high-pitched notes, rendered 
'"'pi-pi-pi-pi-pi-pi-churrr-r-r-r-r", whereas those on Sulawesi have 
a more varied repertoire, including a more complex song begin- 
ning with “tee-dee” notes and followed by up to eight warbling 
notes. Tickell’s Blue-flycatcher, which occurs from the Indian 
Subcontinent east to South-east Asia, has a short song of up to 
seven descending and ascending notes in India, but the population 
in Sri Lanka includes short trills and clacking notes in the song. 
Duetting and mimicry have been recorded for the Muscica- 
pidae, but are apparently uncommon. In the case of the Brown 
Chat-flycatcher of Africa, three or four individuals have been 
recorded as countersinging for 25 seconds, and in the Northern 
Black Flycatcher the paired male and female greet each other 
with a song duet. The Swamp Flycatcher also duets: when the 
male delivers his normal song, the female gives an irregular med- 
ley of chattering and whistled notes. Still in Africa, the Fiscal 
Flycatcher sometimes, especially when not breeding, mimics other 
species such as the Cape Robin-chat (Cossypha caffra), the House 
Sparrow (Passer domesticus), the White-faced Whistling-duck 
(Dendrocygna viduata), the Common Myna (Acridotheres tristis), 
the Common Bulbul (Pvcnonotus barbatus) and others. Like- 
wise, the Herero Chat-flycatcher is said to mimic other birds, as 
does Fraser’s Forest-flycatcher. In Asia, the Blue-throated Blue- 


flycatcher (Cyornis rubeculoides) delivers, at the beginning of 


the breeding season, a long, elaborate song that includes mim- 
icry of such other bird species as the Shikra (Accipiter badius) 
and the Grey-winged Blackbird (Turdus boulboul), mixed with 
repeated rising and falling phrases. 

Of the few studies of the full vocal repertoire of flycatchers 
that have been undertaken, perhaps the most interesting is Erard’s 
work on the very social Fraser’s Forest-flycatcher of West Af- 
rica, which is unusual among muscicapids in being noisy and 
conspicuous, foraging in small, chattering groups (see also Gen- 
eral Habits). This species has a complex social organization and 
employs three song types. Group-leaders and subgroup-leaders 


communicate with a short series of buzzy notes introduced and 
interspersed with purer whistles, and group-leaders use a series 


A few Old World 
flycatchers have 
surprisingly rich and 
melodious songs. One 

of these is the Pale Blue- 
flycatcher, which gives a 
complex phrase, fairly 
loud and almost thrush- 
like in quality. It begins 
hesitantly then accelerates, 
moving up or down the 
scale, and usually ends 
with one or two harsher 
notes. This song provides 
the best means of detecting 
the male of this species, 
which is otherwise fairly 
inconspicuous in the 
middle storey of dense, 
humid forests. 


[Cyornis unicolor unicolor, 
Doi Suthep-Pui 

National Park, Thailand. 
Photo: Uthai Treesucon] 


As their name suggests 
the Old World flycatchers 
are mainly insectivorous 
birds, and their diets are 
all basically similar. The 
methods used to catch 
insects and other 
invertebrates, however, 
vary greatly across the 
family. Some forms, 
including the Grey- 
chested Jungle- 
flycatcher, are normally 
solitary and reclusive. 
This species forages in 
the lower and middle 
storeys of humid forests, 
usually snatching prey 
from leaves and branches 
and occasionally pursuing 
it in flight. It virtually never 
drops to the ground. 


[Rhinomyias umbratilis, 
Panti Forest, Malaysia. 
Photo: Ong Kiem Sian] 


Many muscicapids are 
both fairly conspicuous, 
because they forage from 
prominent perches, and 
social, inasmuch as they 
frequently join mixed- 
species foraging flocks. 
This strategy is typified by 
the Asian Verditer- 
flycatcher, which is 
usually seen sitting on an 
open branch high in the 
canopy, often in the 
company of other 
insectivorous birds, such 
as ioras (Aegithina), leaf- 
warblers (Phylloscopus) 
and drongos (Dicruridae). 
It also hunts from man- 
made perches, including 
powerlines, buildings 
and posts, but always 
close to trees. 


[Eumyias thalassinus 
thalassinus, 
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Phu Luang, Thailand. | 
Photo: Thoswan Devakul/ | 
Nature Picture Library] | 


of whistles and some harsh notes to maintain their rank or during 
territorial encounters with other groups. The third song type, again 
used by group-leaders, is a continuous and quite melodious, rather 
thrush-like song, which includes imitations of other species and 
is given during territorial advertisement; the group-leader often 
gives this song also after a serious territorial conflict. The pre- 
flight call, usually emitted by subgroup-leaders, consists of two 
raspy, nasal notes. Subordinate individuals utter prolonged rasp- 
ing notes when approached by dominant birds, which make chat- 
tering notes, while a bird rejoining a group makes a "tchlip" call 
like that of a wagtail (Motacilla). The anxiety call of this forest- 
flycatcher is a rasping chatter. 

A vocal repertoire of at least seven call types has been docu- 
mented for the Spotted Flycatcher in Europe. This species has a 
relatively quiet, high-pitched, squeaking song, usually given from 
a perch but sometimes in flight, and a subsong that is often diffi- 
cult to distinguish from the full song, as well as a simple "zit" 
contact-alarm call and a repeated "dset" threat call. In addition, it 
has a series of at least four alarm and warning calls, ranging from: 
a "see-tick", which is often given when the birds are disturbed at 
the nest, and is heard also in the winter quarters; to a rather nasal, 
sparrow-like chatter, delivered when attacking predatory birds; a 
quiet begging call; and a growl at the nest. The final call type is a 
“jusi” followed by “hui hui", the function of which is unknown. 
This species also bill-snaps when alarmed. 

The Red-breasted Flycatcher has a similar range of 
vocalizations, including, in the case of the nominate race, a rela- 
tively loud, resonant, distinctly melodious, silvery advertising song, 
rather like that of a leaf-warbler, relatively complex and consisting 
of several phrases, with much individual variation. The eastern 
subspecies albicilla, however, has a different song, resembling more 
that of a pipit (Anthus), and again with considerable individual 
variation. As the Spotted Flycatcher, this species sometimes per- 
forms a song flight. Other vocalizations of the Red-breasted Fly- 
catcher include: a quiet subsong; several contact-alarm and 
excitement calls, which are short and harsh, or rattling; a chirping 
begging call; a shrill threat call; and rattling alarm calls, which 
change to short, melodious rising notes in high-intensity alarm. 

The advertising songs of the European Pied, Collared and 
Semi-collared Flycatchers are broadly similar to one another, 
being short, cheerful phrases of up to 15 notes, including trills 
and whistles. The song of the Collared Flycatcher is slower and 


more high-pitched than that of the European Pied, while the Semi- 
collared Flycatcher gives a faster version of the Collared's song. 
The three species differ noticeably, however, in their contact and 
alarm calls. The contact-alarm call of the European Pied Fly- 
catcher is a sharp, loud “whit”, and this species also gives click- 
ing notes when excited, whereas the Collared Flycatcher has a 
soft "tsrr" contact call and also a thin “seep” call, the latter often 
combined with “tek”, as "tck-seep", in alarm. The Semi-collared 
Flycatcher utters a “tsr” contact call, and dry “tk” or clear “sjeb” 
contact-alarm calls, rather sharper than the similar vocalizations 
of the Collared Flycatcher. Apart from these calls, all three spe- 
cies have a very similar vocal repertoire, which includes sharp 
"rival calls", used by the males when expelling rivals, greeting 
calls, feeding calls and nest-showing calls. 


Food and Feeding 


Flycatchers feed predominantly on insects and other arthropods, 
and a very wide range of prey types has been recorded as food 
items for the members of this family. Most of what is known 
about the diet of flycatchers comes from observations and stud- 
ies of the species that breed in the Western Palearctic and, to a 
lesser extent, those that occur in Africa. The diet of most Asian 
species, including almost all Muscicapa and Ficedula species 
except those occurring also farther west, is poorly known, but is 
apparently very similar to that of flycatchers in other regions. 

Insects form the bulk of the diet of most species, and include 
representatives of all the major groups. Most are winged, as many 
flycatchers obtain the greater amount of their food by catching 
insects in flight, but a good number of larval insects and non- 
flying adult forms are also taken. A summary of the insect prey 
recorded for the Spotted Flycatcher gives a good indication of 
the variety of food taken, and includes flies (Diptera), ichneu- 
mons, sawflies, bees, wasps and ants (Hymenoptera), lepidop- 
terans, especially moths, mayflies (Ephemeroptera), dragonflies 
and damselflies (Odonata), stoneflies (Plecoptera), caddis flies 
(Trichoptera), grasshoppers and crickets (Orthoptera), earwigs 
(Dermaptera), bugs (Hemiptera), lacewings (Neuroptera), bee- 
tles (Coleoptera), mantids (Mantodea) and scorpion flies 
(Mecoptera). Other muscicapids are known to take also barklice 
(Psocoptera) and cockroaches (Blattodea). 
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In addition to insects, flycatchers take many other inverte- 
brates, including spiders (Araneae), harvestmen (Opiliones), cen- 
tipedes (Chilopoda), millipedes (Diplopoda), woodlice (Isopoda), 
snails (Gastropoda) and earthworms (Oligochaeta). A few 
muscicapids have been recorded as taking vertebrate prey. In 
Africa, for example, the White-eyed Slaty-flycatcher occasion- 
ally eats very small lizards and tree-frogs, the Brown Chat-fly- 
catcher is known to take blind-snakes (Typhlops), and Fraser’s 
Forest-flycatcher was once observed to catch a newly hatched 
small snake. 

Many members of the family supplement the diet with some 
seeds and small fruits, principally berries. Recorded items of this 
nature include the fruits or seeds of barberry (Berberis), buck- 
thorn (Rhamnus), dogwood (Cornus), terebinth (Pistacea), 
spurge-laurel (Daphne), Osyris, serviceberry (Amelanchier), 
greenbrier (Smilax), filaria (Phyllyrea), rowan (Sorbus), honey- 
suckle (Lonicera), Prunus species, currant (Ribes), elder 
(Sambucus), mulberry (Morus), bramble (Rubus), Lantana, fig 
(Ficus), cotoneaster (Cotoneaster), Macaranga, Mallotus and, 
in the Afrotropics, tree-fuchsia (Halleria), African plane (Ochna), 
bush-tick berry (Chrysanthemoides) and pigeonwood (Trema). 
The Southern Black-flycatcher is known to eat fruits of the black 


nightshade (Solanum nigrum). This species also probes flowers 
of the mountain aloe (Aloe marlothii), but it is not certain whether 
it is seeking nectar or the insects attracted to it; nonetheless, the 
Fiscal Flycatcher certainly takes nectar from these flowers. Some- 
what surprisingly, the Spotted Flycatcher has been seen to steal 
sunflower (Helianthus) seed kernels from the White-throated 
G (Serinus albogularis) in Africa. 

Pi ize varies considerably. Many small insects such as 
aphids ( Aphidoidea) are sometimes taken, but some flycatchers 
co > very large items, such as earthworms and the vertebrate 
prey | ously mentioned, presumably breaking hard prey items 
into pieces before swallowing them. For the few muscicapids of 
Al and Eurasia for which prey size has been recorded, the 


typical size ranges are 5-20 mm for small species, such as the 
two African tit-flycatchers in the genus Myioparus, and mostly 
10—45 mm for the large African forest-flycatchers in Fraseria. 
l'he average size of prey taken by the Spotted Flycatcher in Brit- 
in ranged from large dipteran flies, at 9 mm, to beetles 3-8 mm 


Flycatchers use three main foraging methods. The best- 
known, the typical “flycatching” method, is by sallying, making 
short flights from a perch in pursuit of flying insects. A second 
very common method is still-hunting or pouncing: this involves 
sitting on a perch and dropping down to the ground to seize prey. 
In the third principal method, the flycatcher moves through foli- 
age and gleans insects from leaves and branches in a warbler- 
like manner. There are many variations on these basic foraging 
methods, and, although each species may utilize predominantly 
one method, most will employ other methods, too, according to 
constraints imposed by varying environmental factors such as 
temperature, weather conditions and the relative availability of 
different types of invertebrate prey. 

Habitat types are major determinants of the foraging meth- 
ods practised. Thus, species that live in the understorey or under- 
growth of tropical forest, or in other dense leafy vegetation, 
typically forage within the vegetation, by leaf-gleaning or by 
making short fluttering or hovering flights in pursuit of aerial 
prey or to snatch items from the foliage. Some flycatcher species 
sometimes even search moss-covered branches or decaying tree 
trunks, and many forage also on the ground below, or adjacent 
to, dense cover. In contrast, species that live at higher levels in 
forest trees, and those of more open woodland, savanna and other 
timbered habitats, forage mainly by aerial sallies and sometimes 
also by pouncing from a perch on to prey on the ground. Species 
of drier habitat with short trees, thickets and bushes tend to be 
predominantly pounce-hunters, dropping from perches on to ter- 
restrial prey. 

Good examples of gleaners are the unobtrusive Rhinomyias 
jungle-flycatchers of Asia, which live mainly in forest under- 
growth and the lower levels of forest trees. Most of these appear 
to feed chiefly by gleaning and by pursuing insect prey within 
the foliage, while also making some flycatching sallies out of 
cover, and most are rarely, if ever, recorded as feeding on the 
ground. The only exceptions are the Streaky-breasted Jungle-fly- 
catcher, which commonly makes aerial sallies out of cover, and 
the Eyebrowed Jungle-flycatcher, which forages low down in un- 
dergrowth and also on the ground. 

Muscicapa species inhabiting woodland, temperate forest and 
more open country typically forage by sallying for flying prey, 
as do most of their forest-dwelling congeners in Africa, which 


A habitat specialist, 
Cassin's Flycatcher is 
more or less restricted to 
riverside or waterside 
vegetation. It sits upright 
on exposed perches, 
including lianas, dead 
branches and roots 
overhanging water, or 
on mid-stream rocks. 

It sallies from these 
perches to catch insect 
prey in flight, often low 
over the surface of water. 
The range of prey items 
captured is fairly broad, 
including many dipteran 
flies, as well as termites, 
mayflies, dragonflies and 
lepidopterans of various 
sizes. Small insects are 
swallowed on the wing, 
but larger ones are taken 
back to a perch where 
they are killed and 
dismembered before 
being swallowed. 


[Muscicapa cassini, 
between Ruhiza and 
Buhoma, Uganda. 
Photo: A. P. Leventis] 


The Spotted Flycatcher 
generally catches small 
invertebrates in flight, 
often with an audible 
snapping of the bill, and 
returns to eat them ona 
nearby perch. It also 
snatches some items from 
leaves and branches. The 
diversity of prey is very 
wide, including many non- 
insect arthropods such as 
spiders, harvestmen, 
centipedes and millipedes, 


woodlice and snails. | 


The most common items 


are insects, however, | 


especially dipterans. 

In the case of 
hymenopterans, such as 
wasps and bees, the prey 
is beaten and rubbed 


against a perch to remove | 


the sting. 


[Muscicapa Striata striata, 
Ouessant, France. 
Photo: Rafael Armada] 
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frequent relatively open areas, forest edges and the canopy. some 
using exposed perches on the tops of tall trees. The most notable 
exception to this 1s the poorly known Tessmann's Flycatcher 
(Muscicapa tessmanni), a relatively deep-billed Afrotropical 
muscicapid which eats many caterpillars, and is thought to be 
predominantly a leaf-gleaner. Members of this genus living in 
tropical forest habitats in Asia, such as the Rusty-tailed Flycatcher 
and the Ashy-breasted Flycatcher, typically inhabit denser cover 
and normally forage within the foliage. 

Ficedula species in Europe and Africa feed by aerial sallying 
and also by gleaning from foliage and branches. They sometimes 
feed on the ground, this being especially so with the European 
Pied Flycatcher, which has been reported even as hammering a 
snail on a road in order to smash its shell and feeding on dragon- 
fly larvae in small woodland pools. The Red-breasted Flycatcher, 
however, feeds more among foliage, sometimes hovering like a 
Phylloscopus warbler, and often forages on the ground. The Asian 
Ficedula flycatchers of tropical forest and other dense habitats 
typically feed on the ground or low down in dense foliage; in- 
deed, the Black-and-orange Flycatcher is said to resemble a small 
babbler in its actions and behaviour. On the other hand, several 
species living in the temperate forests of mainland Asia, such as 
the Narcissus Flycatcher and the Mugimaki Flycatcher, actively 
"flycatch" from open perches in the upper levels of trees. The 
exception is the Slaty-blue Flycatcher. which occurs from the 
Himalayas eastwards to Myanmar and central China and breeds 
in shrubberies and undergrowth. It is rather chat-like in both ap- 
pearance and habits, pouncing on insects on the ground as well 
as catching prey in short aerial chases. 

The forest and woodland verditer-flycatchers and niltavas of 
Asia exhibit several foraging patterns, linked to the density of 
the vegetation that they inhabit and the levels at which they for- 
age. The most unusual species is the Asian Verditer-flycatcher, 
which lives in relatively open forests, groves, parks and gardens, 
and forages by making aerial pursuits of insects from a high perch, 
including roadside powerlines, posts, treetops and buildings. The 
Large Niltava also sits on exposed perches such as on powerlines, 
but it forages mainly in the undergrowth and lower levels of the 
forest, often in the darkest interior. The Asian forest-dwelling 
and woodland-dwelling blue-flycatchers in the genus Cyornis are 


poorly known, but they appear to sustain themselves mainly by 
foraging within cover and by making aerial sallies; only a few 
are known also to catch prey on the ground. The Bornean Blue- 
flycatcher (Cyornis superbus) also hovers to snatch insects from 
mossy branches in the forest interior. 

In the Afrotropical Region, Melaenornis and Bradornis fly- 
catchers are predominantly ground-feeders, and several of them 
frequently hunt from perches on artificial structures, such as over- 
head wires and cables, telegraph poles, fences and fence posts. 
The Pale Flycatcher also sallies, and swoops or hovers to take 
prey from leaves or bark. In one study, 72% of 228 forays made 
by the Southern Black-flycatcher were pounces to the ground, 
24% were flycatching sallies, and 4% involved hovering to glean 
from trunks and leaves. About 20% of the Mariqua Flycatcher’s 
forays are sallies in pursuit of insects inside the canopy, the re- 
mainder being flights to the ground to catch prey by hopping 
after it; the birds will remain on the ground and hop to catch 
emerging ant and termite alates. The primary feeding method of 
the Fiscal Flycatcher is pounce-hunting to the ground, but this 
species also hawks for insects in flight. Of 61 observed forays 
made by Fiscal Flycatchers, 45 were directed to the ground and 
16 were in the air, and the birds keep watch mostly from the top 
of a bush or at the side of a bush, a bushtop lookout being used in 
58% of 196 recorded observations. 

Many flycatchers forage singly or in pairs, others in small 
parties or family groups, and the majority are relatively unobtru- 
sive and silent while hunting, sitting quietly on a perch and wait- 
ing for prey to appear, or moving quietly through foliage. A few 
species, however, behave very differently. Fraser’s Forest-fly- 
catcher of West Africa is noisy, active and gregarious, gleaning 
foliage in small chattering groups while swinging the hind part 
of the body and making lateral sweeping movements with the 
closed and raised tail. The two African tit-flycatchers forage by 
foliage-gleaning, and both species have distinctive foraging be- 
haviour, spreading and drooping the wings, cocking and wag- 
ging the tail, and moving through the foliage noisily with fluttering 
wings, while fanning the tail and twisting it from side to side. 
The poorly known Fairy Flycatcher forages actively and rest- 
lessly, often in family parties or pairs, flitting about inside the 
tree canopy or inside bushes, darting at small prey and moving 
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with creeping hops or short flights, while fanning, raising and 
bobbing the tail frequently. Such exaggerated actions are thought 
possibly to assist the species in its efforts by disturbing prey in 
the foliage through which the birds are moving. 

Another African species, the Nimba Flycatcher, also has an 
unusual foraging method. It lives high up in tall forest trees, where 
it moves slowly, in pairs or small groups, through the treetops, 
and hunts with infrequent short sallies to glean insects from over- 
head branches or to pounce on prey below its perch. It also in- 
spects crevices and moss on tree branches, and it often hops or 
runs, with the head lowered, chasing prey along large branches 
and seizing the food item while running, in the manner of a 
Campephaga cuckoo-shrike. 

Studies of flycatchers in Europe have provided fascinating 
insights into the factors influencing foraging behaviour and prey 
selection. The Spotted Flycatcher has been extensively studied, 
in particular by N. B. Davies in England, and its food and forag- 
ing behaviour are very well known. This muscicapid feeds mainly 
on flying insects, especially dipterans, hymenopterans, 
lepidopterans and coleopterans, and it catches more prey in the 
air than does any other flycatcher in the West Palearctic. In Fin- 
land, of 411 observed prey captures, 64-746 were in flight, 17-8% 
on the ground and 17-5% in trees. When dealing with bumble- 
bees (Bombus) and wasps (Vespula), the Spotted Flycatcher beats 
the insect against a perch to remove the sting before eating the 
prey or feeding it to nestlings. Early in the morning, or on cold, 
wet days, when large flying insects are scarce, the species feeds 
in the tree canopy on swarms of small insects, especially midges 
(Chironomidae) and aphids. In two studies in the former USSR, 
one involving breeding pairs and the other passage migrants, prey 
items were found to include a preponderance of hymenopterans 
consisting of ants, bees and ichneumons; these represented, by 
number, 63-6% in the first study and 41-5—51-896 in the second. 

The Spotted Flycatcher's choice of foraging method and feed- 
ing site may change with the weather, the season and the time of 
day. In European studies, for example, aerial captures were al- 
ways the most common, but the birds foraged more on the ground 
and less in trees in June and July than they did in May and Au- 
gust, a change presumably related to prey availability or, quite 
possibly. to the selection of particular types of prey to give to the 
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young. As temperatures increased during the day, the proportion 
of aerial feeding increased, obviously as flying insects became 
more numerous, whereas in rain or fog, when few insects were 
flying, the flycatchers switched to ground-feeding. The Spotted 
Flycatchers were found to be less successful with attempted cap- 
tures on the ground than with those in the air, and consequently 
they tended to suffer in prolonged bad weather. Feeding site and 
foraging method are chosen so as to maximize the rate of energy 
intake and they are directly influenced by the abundance and type 
of prey available. Thus, Davies found that, when few large 
dipterans, those 5-13 mm long, were present, the flycatchers ac- 
tively searched for prey in the canopy, hovering among the foli- 
age and hopping about on twigs to take mainly swarming aphids; 
when the abundance of larger insects near the ground increased, 
however, the birds switched to flycatching from a perch. In the 
earliest part of the day, this species and other muscicapids may 
forage in spots that catch the first of the morning sunlight; later 
in the day, when the temperature rises and insects are more ac- 
tive, they feed within trees, and later still move to open spots 
illuminated by the evening sun. 

Choice of prey is affected by catching and handling times, as 
well as by availability. In a British study of Spotted Flycatchers, 
of 717 potential prey items sampled in the environment over nine 
days, 61-5% were flies of the family Muscidae, but these ac- 
counted for only 22-7% of prey items found in faecal analysis. 
Contrastingly, flies of the family Scatophagidae were preferen- 
tially taken, accounting for only 10-896 of items available but 
43-896 of items eaten, and it was thought that this was because 
scatophagids were easier to catch. In addition, bumblebees formed 
10-196 of available items but only 1-4% of the diet; for these 
insects, profitability was reduced by the special de-stinging treat- 
ment required, which produced an increased handling time of up 
to 1 minute. Bumblebees were accordingly taken only in the 
mornings, when other prey were scarce. 

Semi-collared Flycatchers feed mainly on flying insects, and 
their foraging methods are similar to those of the Spotted Fly- 
catcher. Differences in feeding sites in different habitats are re- 
corded for the Collared Flycatcher in Germany, where the birds 
often feed on the ground when in orchards but mainly by sally- 
ing from trees when in woodland. In Hungary, feeding methods 
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A minority of Old World 
flycatchers commonly take 


| prey from the ground. 


The Fiscal Flycatcher, 
for example, was found in 
one study to take roughly 
three-quarters of its prey 
on the ground, and a 
quarter in flight. The usual 
strategy in this case is to 
perch on low vantage 
points, including bushes, 
telegraph wires, fences or 
aerials, and to drop like a 
shrike (Laniidae) to snatch 
prey on the ground. Not 
surprisingly, its diet tends 
to include a wide range 

of terrestrial species, 

such as spiders, ants 

and worms. 


[Sigelus silens silens, 
Simon's Town, 

South Africa. 

Photo: Rafael Armada] 


Although invertebrates 


predominate in the diet of | 


most muscicapids, 
frugivory is also common 


in some species, at least | 


seasonally. This Vivid 
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Niltava, for example, is | 


supplementing its intake 
by visiting a berry-bearing 


bush. Some migratory | 


species thrive on a purely 


invertebrate diet during | 


the breeding season, 
when insects are 
abundant, but eat berries 
and other fruits on 
migration and in the 
wintering grounds. Others 
seem to consume fruit all 
year round. 


[Niltava vivida oatesi, 
China. 
Photo: Roland Seitre] 


change during the breeding season, with more food taken from 
the ground and from vegetation, and less by flycatching, as the 
season progresses, and such differences are perhaps due to the 
increased abundance of larval lepidopterans later in the season. 
The European Pied Flycatcher makes aerial sallies less frequently 
than does the Spotted Flycatcher, spending more time in forag- 
ing in trees, and it also feeds on the ground, especially in the 
early morning and in cold weather. In Wales, ground-feeding by 
European Pied Flycatchers was 3-5 times more frequent in grazed 
woods than in ungrazed woods, ground cover in the latter mak- 
ing foraging more difficult, and several European studies have 
demonstrated that terrestrial foraging increases in cold, wet or 
windy weather. In Finland, foraging in trees increased during the 
breeding season, at the expense of ground-feeding and flycatching, 
and this was presumed to be related to prey availability. 

Although most muscicapids are regarded as purely diurnal 
foragers, many flycatchers in Europe and Asia, in addition to 
being active throughout the day, are recorded as being partly 
crepuscular, hawking insects well into the dusk. Spotted Flycatch- 
ers have been observed as they fed after dark on insects attracted 
to streetlights and lighted windows. They also hop on the ground 
at houses very early in the morning in order to catch insects at- 
tracted by lights during the night and still present at dawn. 

Little information is available on niche-partitioning by the 
members of the family when foraging. In Angola and Gabon, 
where the Ashy Flycatcher occurs alongside the Dusky-blue Fly- 
catcher in forest, the former forages at higher levels than those 
which it normally occupies elsewhere, and in West Africa the 
Olivaceous Flycatcher excludes the smaller Yellow-footed Fly- 
catcher from the canopy and the upper levels of the understorey. 
In India, where the Rusty-tailed Flycatcher and the Dark-sided 
Flycatcher (Muscicapa sibirica) occur together, the former ap- 
parently prefers to forage in the lower forest levels, frequently 
descending to the ground, rather than at its normal foraging level 
in the undercanopy. 

Some muscicapids often join mixed-species foraging flocks 
in forest or woodland, either just while the flock is passing through 
the flycatcher's territory or for longer periods (see also General 
Habits). For example, the Rufous-bellied Niltava forages with 
parties of tits, warblers and babblers, snapping up small insects 


disturbed by the flock as it moves through the trees, and the Afri- 
can Grey Flycatcher follows foliage-gleaning species and cap- 
tures fleeing arthropods. Several Rhinomyias species join foraging 
bird parties, and Ficedula flycatchers in their African non-breed- 
ing quarters commonly join mixed-species flocks. As many other 
insectivorous birds, flycatchers are greatly attracted to swarming 
winged termites and ants, which they catch by sallying or by 
seizing the insects on the ground. Some are also attracted to 
swarms of raiding army ants, where they feed on other insects 
that the ants disturb. 

For a few well-studied species, information is available on 
the food given to the nestlings, and this often differs significantly 
from that eaten by the adults. For example, the White-eyed Slaty- 
flycatcher feeds its young mainly with grasshopper nymphs, crick- 
ets, mantids and small chafer beetles (Scarabaeidae), whereas 
the adults themselves also take moths, ants, bees, termites and 
flies. In a British study of the Spotted Flycatcher, the food given 
to the young differed both in size and in type from that taken by 
the adults, and included more large dipterans and fewer 
hymenopteras. The average size of prey brought to nestlings in 
Davies's British study was 8 mm, and prey size decreased after 
fledging. As adults are unable to carry large numbers of food 
items in the bill, it is economic, especially if prey are caught at a 
distance from the young, to bring back large single items; in fact, 
the adults deliver more large prey to nestlings and recently fledged 
young than they consume themselves. Flightless prey are given 
infrequently, but they are exploited readily when flying prey are 
not available, as during rain, when young in one nest were fed 
mainly with caterpillars and tenthredinid sawflies. When certain 
moth species are abundant, flycatcher nestlings may be fed largely 
with these. In some European studies, nestlings were fed also 
with berries such as raspberries (Rubus idaeus) and dogwood 
berries. During the egg-laying stage, females seek out calcium- 
rich prey. including snails and woodlice; these are fed also to 
nestlings, presumably to promote bone formation. 

Young Red-breasted Flycatchers receive more larval food than 
the adults eat themselves, and in bad weather they are also fed 
with seeds. The size of prey delivered increases with the age of 
the young, and dominant food items in various studies included 
adult lepidopterans, especially moths, and also, in one study, 
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;. Young Semi-collared Flycatchers are fed al- 


with insects, mostly adult forms, and the nestlings' 

di iced by the relative abundance of certain prey. For 
fl e recorded as almost the only food item 
atte currence of these insects, while larva] lepidopterans 


icks only when they are abundant. Caterpillars are 
m for nestling Collared Flycatchers, repre- 
in a Hungarian study, and the young 


al 1 od 


senting f food items 


ar d with more spiders than are eaten by the adults them- 
sc n one Russian study, spiders accounted for 34-6% of all 
1 Collared Flycatcher chicks. Young European 
Pied I hers receive many caterpillars, and the nestlings are 
£ 1 prey items softer than those taken by their 
pi ritain, of 569 food items presented to one brood, 


3 rs, 29% were spiders and millipedes, and 28% 
he nestlings grew, they were fed with more 
It ts and fewer caterpillars. In Sweden, nestlings of this 


spé seived significantly more spiders and caterpillars than 
the iselves consumed. 

id nestling flycatchers regurgitate indigestible 
insect part: ellets. In the case of the Spotted Flycatcher, these 
pellets measure about 10 x 5 mm. In a British study of this spe- 
cies, 82% of pellets were ejected during the period from midday 
to 15:00 hours, when the birds fed mainly on large prey, and each 


adult produced 1—6 pellets per day. 


Breeding 


Apart from the detailed studies of the Western Palearctic breed- 
ing species made by a number of European authors, and the work 
on West African forest-dwelling flycatchers in Gabon by Érard, 
very little attention has been paid to the breeding of the members 
of the family. The Asian species are geerannly very poorly known, 
and a particularly notable example is the jungle-flycatchers. 

For all of the muscicapids studied, territorial behaviour has 
been recorded to some extent, at least in the breeding season, and 
often throughout the year, and it is probably common to all mem- 
bers of the family (see also General Habits). Detailed studies of 
breeding flycatchers in Europe have provided a great amount of 
information, which is summarized in these paragraphs. Spotted 
Flycatchers defend their nest-sites and also their favourite feeding 


perches, presumably to avoid interference in prey capture from 
conspecifics. The members of a pair may also avoid interference 
by feeding in different parts of the territory. In a high-density area 
in Germany, the average size of 14 first-brood territories was 0-24 
ha, and, in two studies in Britain, average territory sizes were cal- 
culated as 0-7 ha and | ha. With this species, territories serve for 
courtship, nesting and feeding. The adults forage up to 200 m from 
the nest, and usually 50-100 m from it. In the Moscow region of 
west Russia, woodland territories were usually 200—300 m apart, 
sometimes much less, and the feeding area was 675-1800 mz. 
Breeding densities are highest in open woodland, averaging 100 
pairs per km? in Germany, and 30—50 elsewhere. 


The vast majority of Old 
World flycatchers are sit- 
and-wait predators. 

This means that they sit 
watchfully on a perch until 
they detect appropriate 
prey, which they capture 
by launching themselves 
into flight. The strategy 
might involve a strike to a 
leaf or branch, an aerial 
sally, or a swoop to the 
ground, but in most cases 
it will have been preceded 
by a period of vigilance. 
This period can last 
anything from a fraction 
of a second to a minute or 
more. The stance of each 
species bears some 
relation to foraging tactics, 
as some birds sit upright 
to scan the air while 
others, like the Mariqua 
Flycatcher, scan the 
ground for their prey. 


[Bradornis mariquensis 
acaciae, 

Kalahari Gemsbok 
National Park, 

South Africa. 

Photo: Andy & Gill Swash] 


Insect exoskeletons are 
made of chitin, a tough 
indigestible substance. 
Birds that consume a 
large quantity of insects 
often regurgitate this 
material in pellet form 
because it cannot pass 
easily through the 
digestive tract. This Fiscal 
Flycatcher is ejecting one 
of these chitinous pellets. 
There is very little 
information about pellet 
regurgitation in Old World 
flycatchers, but in one 
species, the Spotted 
Flycatcher (Muscicapa 
striata), they were found 
to measure roughly 

5 x 10 mm and were 
produced at a rate of 

1—6 pellets per day. 


[Sigelus silens silens, 
Addo Elephant 
National Park, 

South Africa. 

Photo: Rolf Kunz] 


Many Old World 
flycatchers visit water to 
drink. Favoured sites 
include puddles, streams, 
riverbanks, and lakeshores, 
but any secluded patch of 
calm water is suitable. 
Species inhabiting humid 
forests, such as the 
Fulvous-chested Jungle- 
flycatcher, drink from 
pools of rainwater and the 
shallow edge of streams. 
As with other passerines, 
the drinking action involves 
trapping water in the bill, 
then throwing the head 
back so that the water 
runs down into the throat. 


[Rhinomyias olivaceus 
olivaceus, 
Khao Pra-Bang Kram 


Wildlife Sanctuary, | 


Krabi, Thailand. 
Photo: Kanit Khanikul] 
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With the Red-breasted Flycatcher, the territory size is very 
variable, ranging from 0-5-0-7 ha in optimal habitat to 1-5-2 ha 
in pine (Pinus) forest. The distance between nests in Germany 
was from 15 m to 70—80 m, and density was up to 26 pairs per 
km?. As with the Spotted Flycatcher, the territory of this species 
serves for courtship, nesting and the feeding of the young. but in 
the case of the other Western Palearctic breeding species terri- 
tory size and function are very different. The Semi-collared Fly- 
catcher defends a small territory around the nest-hole, up to a 
20-m radius, with a calculated nearest-neighbour distance of about 
70 m in Greece, while pairs nested 50-100 m apart in Russia. 
This species’ territory serves for courtship, nesting and some feed- 
ing. The European Pied Flycatcher, too, defends a very small 
breeding territory and is often polyterritorial, a phenomenon that 
is discussed below; its territory is restricted to the immediate vi- 
cinity of the nest-site, being used mainly for pair formation, after 
which territorial defence wanes. The maximum defended area 
probably falls within a 20-m radius of the nest-site, and pairs 
forage up to 100 m from the nest, but do not defend the feeding 
area. The breeding density of this species can be very great when 
nestboxes are provided, as, for example, in the Forest of Dean, in 
England, where it was 400 pairs/km?, and in Norwegian birch 
(Betula), with 200—300 pairs/km?; without nestboxes, it is typi- 
cally fewer than 50 pairs/km?. The Collared Flycatcher is simi- 
larly polyterritorial, and its territory exists only during the period 
of settlement and courtship, thereafter shrinking to a small area 
immediately around the male's preferred nest-hole. On arrival in 
spring, the male seeks to defend as large an area as possible, 
often including several potential nest-holes. The average distance 
separating 21 occupied natural holes in Sweden was 198 m, with 
a range of 90-440 m; when nestboxes were provided, the aver- 
age distance between occupied boxes was 42-61 m. 

A monogamous mating system is apparently the rule for most 
species, but some are polygamous, and at least three are known 
to be co-operative breeders. The gregarious Fraser's Forest-fly- 
catcher is monogamous and possibly sometimes polygamous, 
and the members of the social group (see General Habits) dem- 
onstrate co-operative breeding behaviour. The nest is built by 
several members of the group and, although only the breeding 
female incubates, the group-members, with the singing leader, 
come to fetch her from the nest every 65-110 minutes, and all 
then go off to forage together, the female often being fed by 


4 


A^ all 


other group-members. After about 20—40 minutes, she is escorted 
back to the nest by the group. The nestlings are fed by the group- 
members, as are the fledglings for at least the first 3 weeks after 
leaving the nest. 

The Sooty Flycatcher, too, is a co-operative breeder. with 
stable trios of adults observed. In north-east Gabon, 50% of the 
observed social units of this species were pairs and 50% were 
trios, a trio being defined as a pair with another adult; the extra 
adult may be a breeding bird, a non-breeding bird, or one of the 
pair's offspring more than 2 years old. The nest is built by the 
female of a pair, or by the female and one other of the trio, while 
all the adults feed the chicks and the fledged young. Adult Mariqua 
Flycatchers normally occur in groups of three, occupying a home 
range of a few hectares, and broods have been seen to be raised 
by three or four adults, or, on one occasion, by two adults and a 
full-grown youngster from a nesting two months earlier. During 
a four-hour observation period, only one adult incubated, and it 
was fed with large insects by the others three times during its 
time on the nest. Nestlings were fed by the parents and by all 
helpers, adults making five times as many visits to the nest as did 
juveniles. Both adults and juveniles removed faecal sacs from 
the nest and chased away White-browed Sparrow-weavers 
(Plocepasser mahali). One adult shaded the brood for periods at 
midday by standing with its wings outstretched over the nest, 
during which times the helpers continued to bring food to the 
nest, presenting items to the shading bird, which quivered its 
wings and passed the food to the chicks. The Abyssinian Slaty- 
flycatcher has been reported as nesting communally, with help- 
ers, but details are largely lacking and other interpretations of the 
behaviour are possible. 

The Spotted Flycatcher is normally monogamous, and the 
pair-bond is normally maintained for the second brood. In a three- 
year German study, however, three cases of bigamy, one simulta- 
neous and two successive, were recorded. In at least one case, the 
male helped to feed both broods, while one marked female par- 
ticipated in all three cases, indicating site-fidelity in three succes- 
sive years; otherwise, bigamous adults bred monogamously in 
the other years of the study. In another recorded instance, a male 
simultaneously attended two females at nests about 21 m apart. 

In contrast, the incidence of polygyny among Collared and 
European Pied Flycatchers is much higher. In a nestbox study of 
the Collared Flycatcher in Germany, only 896 of males, mostly 
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The use of cavities for 
nesting is fairly widespread 
in the genus Ficedula. 
The European Pied 
Flycatcher and the 
Yellow-rumped 
Flycatcher, for example, 
usually nest in tree holes 
with narrow entrances. 
Given the fact that true 
hole-nesting is by no 
means universal in this 
genus, and rather rare 
in the Muscicapidae, it 
seems not unreasonable 
to suggest that it is 
a relatively recent 
adaptation. Taking into 
consideration the 
significant reduction in 
breeding success caused 
by cuckoos (Cuculidae) 
in a variety of Old World 
flycatchers that do not use 
cavities, it seems plausible 
that hole-nesting may 
have evolved in these 
birds as a defence against 
brood parasitism. Both 
these images show adult 
males, underscoring the 

| fact that males play an 
important role throughout 
the breeding cycle in most 
muscicapids. 


[Above: Ficedula 
hypoleuca iberiae, 
Gorbea Natural Park, 
Araba, Spain. 

Photo: José Luis Gómez 
de Francisco. 


Below: Ficedula 
zanthopygia, 
Ussuriland, Russian 
Far East. 

Photo: Yuri Shibnev] 
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Several species of Old 
World flycatcher are | 
known to reuse the 
abandoned woven 
globular nests of Ploceus 
weavers. This thrifty 
behaviour is best known in 
the Swamp Flycatcher, 
which rarely nests in any 
other location. The only 
handiwork contributed by 
the flycatcher itself is 
a scant lining which it 
deposits in the nest cavity. | 
It has also been reported | 
using crevices behind | 
loose tree bark, or a cavity 
under a thatched roof, but 
these are exceptions to 
the rule. The heavy 
spotting on the upperparts 
of this individual suggests 
that it is probably juvenile. 
[Muscicapa aquatica | 
infulata, | 
Rusinga Island, Kenya. 
Photo: Morten Strange/ 
NHPA] 


one-year-old birds, annexed one nest-site and had one mate, 
whereas the older males, especially early arrivals, typically an- 
nexed several sites in succession and 6% of them paired with 
more than one female. Polygyny, typically bigamy, is associated 
with polyterritoriality, males selecting a primary mate and, when 
she is laying, starting to display at other empty holes in the terri- 
tory, thus often attracting a second mate, and sometimes even a 
third; males have been found to display at up to five additional 
holes. The polygamous males direct most of their attention to- 
wards feeding the primary brood, whereas the second and third 
females receive little or no help and, consequently, rear fewer 
and poorer-quality young than do primary females and those with 
monogamous males. In a study where breeding density was high. 
however, secondary females rarely had to raise young alone, and 
three outcomes were found for bigamous males. Some of the lat- 
ter fed both broods simultaneously, in situations where the two 
nests were close together, while some fed the primary brood un- 
til fledging and then switched their attention to the younger sec- 
ondary brood; others, however, turned their attention completely 
to the secondary brood after the primary brood was "adopted" by 
another male. This last occurrence is rare, but partial input from 
an "interloper" is common. Apart from polygyny, cuckoldry also 
occurs among Collared Flycatchers, when a male copulates with 
another female, often his nearest neighbour’s mate, and his off- 
spring are then reared by the other male. 

Comparable nestbox studies have shown that a similar situa- 
tion prevails for the European Pied Flycatcher. Although this spe- 
cies is also essentially monogamous, successive polygyny, usually 
with two females but occasionally with three, is regular. This 
system operates much as it does with the Collared Flycatcher, 
but with one important exception. In the case of the European 
Pied Flycatcher it has been suggested that, for polygyny to oc- 
cur, the second territory acquired by a male needs to be a distant 
one to enable him to deceive the secondary female about his al- 
ready mated status; in such circumstances, the average distance 
between territories is 200 m, but distances of up to 3-5 km have 
been recorded. Low frequencies of polygyny may therefore arise 
at high breeding densities, which prevent the acquisition of a sec- 
ondary territory. The rate of polygyny among European Pied Fly- 
catchers varies from 296 to 39-496, the latter in coniferous habitat 


with relatively low densities. Males are also highly promiscu- 
ous, and cuckoldry is common. 

The advantage of polygyny to the male European Pied Fly- 
catcher obviously lies in higher overall reproductive success, but 
this is achieved at a considerable cost to the secondary female, 
which experiences a lower success than do primary females. On 
the other hand, bigamous males cannot guard their primary fe- 
males as much as can monogamous males, and they therefore 
run the risk of being cuckolded and of having to share father- 
hood of the brood. To a lesser extent, even monogamous males 
run this risk, as they are frequently absent from the nest when 
chasing intruding males from the territory, and observations sug- 
gest that there is a considerable risk of cuckoldry if the male 
travels more than 10 m from the female. Considering all broods, 
it appears that the attendant male fathers only about 75% of the 
young, and, even though polygynous males are more at risk, they 
produce more young by having a secondary female. Bigamy is 
therefore of selective advantage. 

Experiments with the Collared Flycatcher have shown that 
males may visit other nests not in order primarily to father young 
there immediately but, rather, to assess which part of a breeding 
area is most productive for future occupation. After the number 
of nestlings in one area were artificially augmented and the 
number in another reduced, experimenters found that, in the fol- 
lowing year, a majority of the previous year's male visitors chose 
to breed in the area that had contained the larger broods. 

Timing of breeding is obviously related to the supply of in- 
vertebrate food for brood-feeding, and also for the laying female. 
In northern temperate climates, migratory flycatchers breed from 
late spring through to mid-summer, breeding months for the 
Western Palearctic Muscicapa and Ficedula species being from 
April to June, or even, in the case of the Semi-collared Flycatcher, 
until as late as mid-July. The Spotted Flycatcher is a late arrival 
on the breeding grounds, and does not usually nest until late May, 
possibly waiting for a more guaranteed supply of food for the 
young. In Africa, tropical and subtropical species tend to breed 
during or just before the rains, when food supplies are increas- 
ing, although those in drier habitats may exhibit greater variation 
in breeding times. The African Grey Flycatcher, for example, may 
also nest during the hot pre-rains period, and the Mariqua Fly- 
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catcher breeds opportunistically after rain in drier areas. In tropi- 
cal regions, the picture is complicated by the phenomenon of 
two rainy seasons, brought about by the equatorial bimodal rain- 
fall regime, and some species, such as the White-eyed Slaty-fly- 
catcher in Kenya, breed twice annually, once during the long rains 
and again during the short rains, while the West African Fraser’s 
Forest-flycatcher and Cassin’s Flycatcher usually breed in the 
short dry season between the two rains. The Yellow-footed Fly- 
catcher is known to nest in almost every month, but often it nests 
mainly during the long and short dry seasons. 

Very little is known about the reproduction period of the Asian 
muscicapids, but those breeding in mainland southern Asia, in 
temperate forest and woodland habitats, are known to nest ap- 
proximately from April to July, the situation presumably being 
roughly equivalent to that in the Western Palearctic, while those 
breeding farther south in Asia, such as the verditer-flycatchers in 
southern India and Sri Lanka, apparently start earlier, in Febru- 
ary-March. The extremely small amount of information avail- 
able for the species of South-east Asia and the regions extending 
to the Philippines and the Greater Sundas gives breeding months 
as January to September, the jungle-flycatchers breeding through- 
out most of this period, from January to August. Here, in stable 
evergreen-forest habitats, food supply should not be so great a 
limiting factor. 

Pair formation, courtship and mating behaviour have been 
observed for several muscicapids from Africa, as well as being 
well known for the European breeding species. The White-browed 
Forest-flycatcher probably pairs for life, and the male, during the 
pair-formation process, crouches while facing away from the fe- 
male. with drooped, quivering wings and inflated breast, the head 
drawn back between the shoulders, the crown feathers raised, the 
white eye patches expanded and the tail jerked upwards. The fe- 
male sits upright, facing away from her partner, with fluffed-out 
body plumage, and at intervals picks up moss or rootlets. Spot- 
ted Flycatchers may begin pairing before arrival on the breeding 
grounds, but this is by no means proven, as displays observed in 
Africa before departure may be purely territorial. In pair forma- 
tion, the male Spotted Flycatcher sings actively, demonstrates a 
suitable nest-site while in a crouched posture with ruffled crown 
and throat feathers. and then bows and moves his head up and 
down and to and fro, flicks his tail and shuffles around. 

The Red-breasted Flycatcher is much more active when at- 
tracting a mate. When a female approaches a singing male, he 


stops singing and gives short rattle calls, accompanied by tail- 
flicking and wing-flicking, and then chases the female. The nest- 
showing display typically occurs after a song flight, when the 
male flies to various holes in trees, singing intensely, and enters 
each one, subsequently performing another song flight. This con- 
tinues until the female, which is usually watching the perform- 
ance from the tree canopy, follows him into a hole. If she leaves 
the hole first, she has rejected it. Similar nest-showing behaviour 
is demonstrated by this species’ Palearctic congeners the Semi- 
collared, Collared and European Pied Flycatchers, and it is the 
female that makes the final choice of nest-site. With such spe- 
cies, mate choice obviously depends on the quality of the male’s 
territory, as measured by the suitability of the nest-site. The male 
Tickell’s Blue-flycatcher, in the genus Cyornis, displays to the 
female by leaning sideways, raising his crown and back feathers 
and vibrating them, and partly fanning and spreading his tail. 

Courtship behaviour usually involves the feeding of the fe- 
male by the male, and in many species the male also feeds the 
female on the nest. Such behaviour serves to maintain and con- 
solidate the pair-bond. When the incubating female Red-breasted 
Flycatcher leaves the nest for periods to forage, she is usually 
accompanied by the male, and this possibly constitutes mate- 
guarding behaviour, designed to protect the female from extra- 
pair copulations. The female will often pursue the male, making 
begging calls and shivering her wings. In the case of the Semi- 
collared Flycatcher, courtship feeding is observed only at the nest. 
Similar behaviour has been recorded for the African Grey Fly- 
catcher, the male of which courtship-feeds the female off the nest 
while she begs and performs wing-quivering. 

The pre-copulatory behaviour of Fraser’s Forest-flycatcher 
consists of the female soliciting the male by crouching, with the 
tail spread to one side, the wings drooped and the rump feathers 
ruffled, and quivering the wings as the bowing male approaches, 
his wings drooping, his tail upright and the feathers of the vent 
and undertail-coverts fluffed out. The female Spotted Flycatcher 
solicits the male in crouched posture, with lowered tail, ruffled 
uppertail-coverts and shivering wings. Copulation may occur 
without any preliminary display, but the male often has food in 
his bill and the partners solicit each other with a fluttering flight, 
crouched posture, wing-shivering and tail-raising or tail-flick- 
ing, while sometimes the male waves his raised wings in a “wind- 
mill” display. The female Semi-collared Flycatcher likewise 
solicits the male by adopting a crouched posture, and with this 
species the male usually mounts and copulates without any fur- 
ther preliminaries. After mating, the male will perch alongside 
the female and sway his head from side to side. The Semi-col- 
lared Flycatcher has a soliciting display in which the singing male 
advances with pattering steps, ruffled plumage, fanned tail and 
drooped wings, after which he crouches and makes settling move- 
ments; if the female approaches, the male hurries towards her 
and begins wing-shivering accompanied by loud copulation calls, 
before mating. In their pre-copulatory display, Cassin’s Flycatch- 
ers face each other in a horizontal posture, with wings drooping 
and tail raised, and the male feeds the female. _ 

The muscicapid nest is usually an open cup, but that of a few 
species is domed. Flycatchers nest in a very wide variety of situ- 
ations, but typical sites are in trees, often in holes or clefts in 
trunks or large branches, as are favoured by such species as the 
Spotted, European Pied and Collared Flycatchers. Nests are fre- 
quently placed on the top of a tree stump, in the fork of small to 
large branches or twigs, often in dense foliage, on a large branch, 
or at the junction between a branch and the trunk. Some 
muscicapids, such as the Narcissus Flycatcher, may place the 
nest behind peeling bark, and this species will also nest in piles 
of cut branches. Others build their nests in dense foliage of un- 
dergrowth, bushes, small trees or hedges, and the Fairy Flycatcher 
nests deep in the very thick vegetation of a hedge, flood debris, 
or masses of dead twigs, as a result of which its nest is extremely 
difficult to find. The Asian Pygmy Blue-flycatcher and the Grey- 
headed Canary-flycatcher (Culicicapa ceylonensis) build their 
nests in creepers or moss attached to a tree stump or a rock. 

Some members of the family prefer to nest in crevices or ledges 
of cliffs, rock faces or walls, and the poorly known verditer-fly- 
catchers and the Blue-and-white Flycatcher appear to prefer such 


Another African species 
commonly noted 
appropriating the old 
roofed nests of weavers 
and sparrows is the 
Silverbird. This species 
much more readily 
constructs its own 
residence, however, using 
dry grasses and small 
thornbush twigs to make 
a substantial domed 
structure, and fine grass 
heads to line the nest 
cavity. Despite its 
distinctive bright rufous 
underparts, the Silverbird 
is sometimes placed in the 
genus Melaenornis, but 
this taxonomic treatment 
is contradicted by nest 
architecture: all 
Melaenornis species 
build open-topped, cup- 
shaped structures. 


[Empidornis semipartitus, 
Murchison Falls National 
Park, Uganda. 

Photo: Greg Dean] 


The nest of the Southern 
Black-flycatcher is a 
flimsy and disorganized 
platform of loosely 
arranged twigs. For 
structural support it relies 
on its placement ina 
crevice, which is usually 
an open-fronted hollow in 
a tree trunk, stump or wall. 
This species is catholic in 
its choice of nest-site: 

it has been reported 
breeding in the abandoned 
nests of larger species, 
such as doves, thrushes 
and babblers, as well as in 
drainpipes, bunches of 
bananas, and even the 
rear light of an abandoned 
tractor. It is fussier 
regarding the depth and 
aperture of the cavity, for it 
seems that the adult 
always has to be able to 
see out of the nest when 
incubating. 


[Melaenornis pammelaina 
ater, 

Nyisvley, South Africa. 
Photo: Warwick Tarboton] 
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>, such as the Slaty-backed Flycatcher and the Little 
Pied Flycatcher, even use gaps between boulders, or place the nest 
| in the shelter of boulders. Both of these species may 

: ie ground among vegetation, tree roots or stones, and 
similar ground sites are preferred by such species as the Slaty-blue 


Flycatcher and the Sapphire Flycatcher. Other sites used by this 

family include recesses under the overhangs of streambanks. 
sometimes old nests of other species are utilized. For exam- 

ple. the Sp d Flycatcher will use old old nests of Turdus 


thrushes, and the European Pied Flycatcher uses abandoned holes 
( Ipeckers (Picidae). while in the Afrotropics Fraser's Forest- 
flyc r and the Grey Tit-flycatcher sometimes occupy old 
we 'r barbet (Capitonidae) holes. The Southern Black- 
tly uilds a quite flimsy nest that uses support from the 
cr e in which it is built, and it also exploits old nests of other 


species such as doves (Columbidae), thrushes and babblers. Old 
domed nests of Ploceus weavers are popular with some 
mu pids, and the Swamp Flycatcher apparently almost in- 
variably uses such nests, which it lines sparsely with feathers. 
Similarly, Bóhm's Flycatcher uses old nests of weavers. 

Nest height varies with situation, and many species, as al- 


ready mentioned, build on or near the ground, while those that 
nest in bushes and undergrowth tend to build less than 2 m above 
the ground. Nests in tree foliage or on branches are typically 2— 
6 m up, occasionally much higher, and the Sumba Brown Fly- 
catcher and Ferruginous Flycatcher (Muscicapa ferruginea) of 
Asian forests build up to 15 m above the ground. Nests in holes 
or crevices in tree trunks, or on tree stumps, are generally 2-6 m 
up, and often less than 3 m, while those in crevices on rock faces, 
cliffs and walls are sometimes low, only 1-2 m up, but more 
often between 2 and 6 m above the ground. Fraser's Forest-fly- 
catcher builds its nest in an open cavity 0-5-22 m high in a tree 
and will also nest under an epiphyte clump, and even among veg- 
etable detritus left by floods on the branches of riparian trees or 
shrubs. In one study of this species, the mean height above ground 
of ten nests was 5-9 m. 

In addition to the Western Palearctic flycatchers that are at- 
tracted to nestboxes in gardens. a few other members of the family 
will nest in close proximity to man. The Southern Black-flycatcher 
has been known to use hollows in walls, the top of a drainpipe 
and the rear light of an abandoned tractor. The African Dusky 


Flycatcher often nests in tree cavities in well-timbered gardens, 
and will also nest under the eaves or in holes in the walls of 
infrequently used buildings. This species sometimes builds its 
nest within growing moss of cobweb-covered leaf debris caught 
in twiggy branches, when the nest, rather than being a discrete 
entity, is a lined depression in the mass. 

The majority of flycatchers build open cup-nests. These of- 
ten consist of a neatly made cup built on a coarser foundation 
which, in the case of cavity-nesting species, is sometimes thick, 
depending on the amount of space in the cavity that needs to be 
filled before the cup can be constructed. Some species, however, 
build domed nests. That of the Eyebrowed Jungle-flycatcher is a 
cup or a large, untidy ball of small sticks, moss, dry fern fronds, 
leaves and plant fibres, suspended from the end of a slender branch 
or bamboo stem. Other jungle-flycatchers build a cup-shaped nest 
in a cavity, tree stump or fork. Two Asian Ficedula species, the 
White-gorgeted Flycatcher and the Black-and-orange Flycatcher, 
have a ball nest, that of the former made from grass and that of 
the latter consisting of moss, which is placed in undergrowth or 
low in a bush. In Africa, the Silverbird builds a domed nest of 
dry grass and small thorn twigs, and commonly uses old weaver 
nests and sparrow nests. 

A wide range of materials is used in nest construction. Typi- 
cal materials include small sticks, moss, dry fern fronds, dead 
leaves and petioles, plant fibres, grass, rootlets, tendrils, pine nee- 
dles and lichen. Not infrequently, the nest is built exclusively 
from moss. The cup is often lined, and for this purpose Fraser's 
Forest-flycatcher favours small pieces of decaying leaf and torn 
bark, the Pale Flycatcher prefers fine rootlets and tendrils, and 
Cassin's Flycatcher uses mainly feathers or even plant-seed down. 
In nests of the White-eyed Slaty-flycatcher, the moss of the cup 
is usually mixed with lichen and spider web, while the Spotted 
Flycatcher sometimes binds the cup materials with hair. 

The nest is usually built by the female, over a period of 3-7 
days. In the case of some species, such as the Spotted Flycatcher, 
the male remains in attendance, even displaying while holding 
nesting material in his bill, but hardly ever makes any contribu- 
tion to the building work. With a few species, however, such as 
the Ultramarine Flycatcher, the male does share the work, while 
both sexes of the Small Niltava (Niltava macgrigoriae) bring 
materials to the nest-site but only the female builds the nest. 


The breeding biology of 
many muscicapids is 
poorly known, and this 
seems to be especially 
true in Asian genera. One 
telling example is provided 
by the eleven Rhinomyias 
jungle-flycatchers, several 
of which are completely 
unknown in terms of 
nesting behaviour. 
Moreover, the other 
species are known only by 
basic data, such as nest 
type and clutch size. One 
of these, the Grey-chested 
Jungle-flycatcher, usually 
builds a cup-shaped nest 
of twigs, plant fibres and 
moss, 1-2 m above 
ground, in the cleft of a 
branch, a rotting stump or 
any other suitable cavity. 


[Rhinomyias umbratilis, 
Panti Forest, Malaysia. 
Photo: Ong Kiem Sian] 


For the majority of Old 
World flycatchers, the 
sexes share the task of 
incubation. In other cases, 


the female incubates | 


alone, and the male 
compensates by providing 
food to the incubating 
female. This strategy 
certainly occurs in some 
species of Ficedula, 


Muscicapa, Melaenornis | 


and Bradornis, including 
the Pale Flycatcher, as 


this photograph attests. In | 
this species the incubation | 


period is usually 14 days, 


a normal duration given | 


that incubation periods in 

the family generally fall 
between 11 and 15 days. 
Some species have been 
reported incubating eggs 


for up to 19 days, but this ! 


appears to be exceptional. 


[Bradornis pallidus murinus, ' 
Marondera, Zimbabwe. | 
Photo: Peter J. Ginn] | 


Clutch size in the 
Southern Black- 
flycatcher varies from two 
to four eggs, although 
three is the norm. These 


eggs are incubated by the | 


female, apparently 
unaided by her mate, for 


13-16 days. After the | 


eggs hatch, both parents 
feed the chicks for a 
further 15—19 days, until 


fledging. At this stage they | 


are easily distinguished 
from adults by the 
prominent buff spotting 
and barring in their 
plumage. The face of the 
adult in this photograph 
appears to be dusted with 
pollen, adding strength to 
the argument that the 
species sometimes feeds 
on nectar—it has been 
reported probing the 
flowers of the mountain 
aloe (Aloe marlothii). 


[Melaenornis pammelaina 
poliogyna, 

Marondera, Zimbabwe. 
Photo: Peter J. Ginn] 
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Flycatcher eggs are generally oval in shape, and most are 
glossy, although those of a few species are described as smooth 
but not glossy, and the Mariqua Flycatcher lays rough-textured 
eggs. Egg colours are very variable, the ground colour ranging 
from white or cream to pink, pale yellow, pale green or olive- 
green, pale blue and turquoise. The eggs of most species are 
moderately to heavily blotched, spotted or freckled, or sometimes 
streaked, with pale purple, grey, pale to dark brown, blue-grey or 
reddish, the markings often being concentrated at the blunt end 
and sometimes forming a cap, or, in the case of the Fairy Fly- 
catcher, a broad ring towards the blunt end. 

Relatively little information is available on clutch size, but 
the tropical or subtropical species usually lay two or three eggs, 
occasionally one or four, whereas species breeding in temperate 
regions lay larger clutches, up to seven eggs being recorded for 
the Spotted Flycatcher and up to ten, though usually 4-8. for the 
European Pied Flycatcher. Eggs are normally laid at daily inter- 
vals, but this is affected by temperature and weather, at least in 
the Palearctic Region, where, in inclement weather, egg-laying 
by the Spotted and European Pied Flycatchers may be delayed. 

For the majority of species for which information is available, 
the sexes apparently share incubation, but in the case of some 
Ficedula and some Muscicapa species, and in the two Fraseria 
forest-flycatchers, the female usually incubates alone. Incubation 
periods are normally 11—15 days, occasionally longer, the longest 
periods, of up to 17 or 18 days, having been recorded for the Spot- 
ted and European Pied Flycatchers, Fraser's Forest-flycatcher and 
the Fairy Flycatcher. The incubation period of the European Pied 
Flycatcher is reported as decreasing 1f more food is available. As 
previously mentioned, the males of some species courtship-feed 
the incubating females, and the male European Pied may provide 
the incubating female with 50% of her food requirements. In the 
case of the Spotted Flycatcher, the male provides up to 30% of the 
female's food by courtship-feeding during egg-laying, and possi- 
bly supplies a significant percentage also while she is incubating. 

Muscicapid nestlings are altricial and nidicolous. Both par- 
ents normally feed the young, except in the case of polygamous 
species, when the female is often left to fend for herself, espe- 
cially if she is not the primary female. The Fiscal Flycatcher is 
unusual in that the male apparently never feeds the young in the 
nest. The female normally broods the chicks. 


Nest-defence behaviour is often well developed. That of the 
European Pied Flycatcher, for example, is well adapted to the 
dangers presented by specific predators. Woodpeckers and squir- 
rels (Sciuridae), which are a threat only to the nestlings, are at- 
tacked with swooping dives accompanied by snarling calls. Owls 
(Strigidae) and shrikes, which prey on adults and young, are 
mobbed from a safe distance. Experiments with hand-reared in- 
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dividuals demonstrate that the recognition of these predators is 
innate. Moreover, geographical variation in enemy recognition 
matches the occurrence of the predator. In contrast to the other 
European populations of the European Pied Flycatcher, the cen- 
tral Spanish population, the subspecies iberiae, lacks the mob- 
bing response to the Red-backed Shrike, which does not occur 
within its range. Many other members of the family actively guard 
and defend the nest surroundings. 

Little information is available on fledging periods. For those 
muscicapids breeding in Africa and Europe periods of 10-18 days 
are recorded, approximately the same as the incubation period. 
For all Old World flycatchers for which post-fledging behaviour 
has been studied, the fledged young remain with the parents for a 
while after having left the nest, and are fed by them during this 
time. The duration of such post-fledging dependency ranges from 
sometimes as little as a week in the case of the European Pied 
Flycatcher and the Collared Flycatcher to up to 5 weeks in the 
Spotted Flycatcher, more than 64 days in the Yellow-footed Fly- 
catcher and sometimes over 70 days in the White-browed For- 
est-flycatcher, the young of which often remain in the parental 
territory until the start of the next breeding cycle. The age of first 
breeding is unknown for most species, but is recorded as 1—2 
years for some. 

Many members of the family will lay replacement clutches if 
the first clutch is destroyed, and a few appear to be double-brooded 
when the weather and the availability of food resources make 
this possible. Apart from the tropical African species, which may 
breed in both rainy seasons, the rearing of two broods within one 
season has been documented for the Spotted Flycatcher, for the 
European Pied Flycatcher in England, and, in the Afrotropics, 
for the African Dusky Flycatcher and the Herero Chat-flycatcher. 
The last species is double-brooded, and possibly triple-brooded, 
only in seasons of good rainfall. In Asia, the Blue-throated Blue- 
flycatcher is apparently double-brooded in the Assam region of 
north-east India, but is single-brooded in Himalayas, while the 
Dull Verditer-flycatcher of Sri Lanka has two broods, in March- 
May and again in August-September, each clutch being small, 
consisting of two or three eggs. 

Information on breeding success and survival is available for 
only a few species of the Muscicapidae. In the case of the Euro- 


pean Pied Flycatcher, early broods are more successful than are 
late broods, reflecting the decline in the abundance of caterpillar 
food for the young later in the season. There is also a seasonal 
decline in clutch size, for example in the Forest of Dean, in Eng- 
land, where the mean clutch size reaches a peak of 7-5 eggs in 
May and drops to 4-5 in mid-June. Of a total of 3724 eggs in 606 
clutches of this species in Germany, 70-726 hatched and 62-296 
of hatchlings fledged, with success lowest in clutches of four and 
eight eggs, and highest in clutches of 6—7 eggs. Of 156 pairs in 
Wales over four years, 70-696 were successful, with an average 
of 5-64 fledged young per pair. In a two-year period in Finland, 
83% and 62-246, respectively, of European Pied Flycatcher eggs 
produced fledged young, with an average of 5 fledged young per 
pair in the first year and 3-6 in the second; the difference be- 
tween the years was due to weather conditions. Many factors 
influence breeding success. For example, predation is greater in 
natural holes than in nestboxes, and weather can have a large 
impact. Furthermore, brood size can have a noticeable effect 
owing to the food requirements of the young, and the regular 
attendance or absence of bigamous males at the nest can have a 
great influence on breeding success. 

Comparative figures for other species are broadly similar. 
For the Collared Flycatcher in the former Czechoslovakia, of 1629 
eggs laid in 284 clutches, 75% hatched and 63% of the hatchlings 
fledged, giving an overall success of 47%; most losses of eggs 
and young were due to predation by Great Spotted Woodpeckers 
(Dendrocopos major) and pine martens (Martes martes), but also 
by dormice (of the genera Muscardinus and Glis). In south-west 
Germany, success was greater: of 2562 eggs in 438 clutches, 90% 
hatched and 85% of these produced fledglings, giving 77% over- 
all success. For the Spotted Flycatcher in Britain, 77-996 of eggs 
produced chicks, of which 81-3% fledged; overall success was 
61% in May, 64% in June and 67% in July, and predators ac- 
counted for 1096 of egg losses. In Switzerland, predators took 
6% of eggs and 5% of nestlings. In Germany, the average annual 
production rate of Spotted Flycatchers over a 14-year period was 
2-67 young per pair. Longevity records for adult Spotted Fly- 
catchers were 8—9 years for males and 5 years for females, with 
respective mean annual mortality rates for the two sexes of 0-45 
and 0-65. Data for the remaining species that breeds in Europe, 


This male European Pied 
Flycatcher is approaching 
the nest with a bill full 

of food. Like most 
insectivorous passerines, 
this species feeds its 
brood with small, soft- 
bodied invertebrates 
during the first few 

days after hatching, 
incorporating larger and 
harder-bodied species 

in the latter stages of the 
fledging period. At that 
time, and during the days 
after the brood has 
fledged, adults visit their 
offspring at a staggering 
rate. On each occasion 
they bring several 
invertebrates, including 
large numbers of 
lepidopteran larvae. 


[Ficedula hypoleuca 
hypoleuca, 

Trondheim, Norway. 
Photo: Roy Mangersnes] 


Its propensity to occupy 
simple nestboxes in a 
heavily populated part of 
the planet has made the 
European Pied Flycatcher 
one of the best-studied 
passerines in the Western 
Palearctic, and indeed the 
world. It means that 
breeding population 
density can be artificially 
increased, and that the 
nest contents can be 
checked at will without 
causing the adults to 
desert, making this 
species a model subject 
for a range of research 
topics under the general 
heading of behavioural 
ecology. These studies 
are in progress at 


several sites. | 


[Ficedula hypoleuca 


hypoleuca, | 


near Rhayader, Wales. 
Photo: Mike Read] 
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the Red-breasted Flycatcher, are fewer. Of 96 eggs of this spe- 
cies in 18 nests in Germany, 34% produced fledglings, and the 
corresponding percentage for eggs laid Belarus was 54%. 

Very few figures are available for other muscicapids, but there 
are some data from Africa. In Gabon, three of seven nests of 
Fraser’s Forest-flycatchers fledged young, one nest being de- 
stroyed by storms, and 30 clutches of the White-browed Forest- 
flycatcher in Gabon contained a total of 54 eggs, 21 of which 
hatched and produced a total of 17 fledged young. Of 17 clutches 
of Cassin’s Flycatcher, seven, or 41%, were successful, with 
36:7% of eggs laid producing fledglings, while eleven of 19 
clutches of the Yellow-footed Flycatcher succeeded, 52% of all 
eggs laid producing fledglings. 

Flycatchers are not heavily parasitized by cuckoos, only a 
few muscicapid species being affected. In Africa, the African 
Dusky Flycatcher is unfortunate enough to be the occasional host 
of three cuckoos, the Red-chested (Cuculus solitarius), Jacobin 
(Clamator jacobinus) and Klaas’s Cuckoos (Chrysococcyx klaas), 
while it is also the only known muscicapid host of a honeyguide, 
the Green-backed Honeyguide (Prodotiscus zambesiae). In ad- 
dition, Klaas’s Cuckoo occasionally parasitizes the Pale Fly- 
catcher, the Grey Tit-flycatcher and the Ashy Flycatcher, and the 
Diederik Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx caprius), which normally 
parasitizes weavers, is known to lay also in the nests of the 
Mariqua and African Grey Flycatchers. In Asia, the Small Niltava 
is host to three cuckoo species, the Asian Lesser Cuckoo (Cuculus 
poliocephalus), the Large Hawk-cuckoo (Cuculus sparverioides) 
and Hodgson's Hawk-cuckoo (Cuculus fugax). 


Movements 


As is to be expected from their predominantly insectivorous di- 
ets, flycatchers that breed in temperate regions are largely migra- 
tory, while those inhabiting tropical regions, where plentiful insect 
food is available throughout the year, tend to be sedentary. Thus, 
all flycatchers that breed in the Palearctic are long-distance mi- 
grants, wintering in the tropics. Western Palearctic breeding spe- 
cies migrate to Africa: almost all European Pied Flycatchers spend 
the non-breeding season in West Africa, all Semi-collared Fly- 


catchers apparently winter in East Africa, and Spotted Flycatch- 
ers and Collared Flycatchers winter largely south of the equator, 
Collared normally reaching only to about north-central Zimba- 
bwe and the Spotted Flycatcher ranging over the entire region 
south of about 10? N. In the case of the Red-breasted Flycatcher, 
which breeds from central Europe eastwards to Kamchatka and 
Amurland, in easternmost Russia, most western breeders, those 
of the nominate race, migrate to winter quarters in Pakistan and 
India, a few possibly moving to West Africa, while eastern birds, 
the subspecies albicilla, spend the non-breeding season from south 
Nepal through much of India and east to south-east China and 
Indochina, sometimes also reaching Peninsular Malaysia. 

Many African flycatchers, including most Melaenornis spe- 
cies, which inhabit forest and woodland, and almost all forest 
and woodland Muscicapa species, are sedentary. Members of the 
genus Bradornis, which inhabit drier regions, tend to be seden- 
tary or to have irregular or local movements. In mainland central 
and south Asia, most Muscicapa flycatchers breed in temperate 
and subtropical broadleaf, coniferous and evergreen forests, and 
are largely migratory. As an example, the Grey-streaked Fly- 
catcher (Muscicapa griseisticta) breeds in south-east Russia and 
north-east China eastwards to southern Kamchatka, the Kuril Is- 
lands and Sakhalin, and migrates to the Philippines, north Bor- 
neo and the Moluccas, wintering also in New Guinea, which is 
not reached by any other Old World flycatcher. Other species, 
such as the Dark-sided and the Asian Brown Flycatchers, breed 
in north-east Asia and south to the Himalayas, and spend the non- 
breeding season in India, south China and South-east Asia, some 
reaching the Philippines and the Greater Sundas. Only one Asian 
Muscicapa species is sedentary. This is the Sumba Brown Fly- 
catcher, a forest species that occurs only on the Lesser Sundan 
island of Sumba. 

The opposite situation prevails among the Asian jungle-fly- 
catchers, ten out of the eleven of which inhabit tropical forests 
from south Myanmar eastwards to the Philippines and southwards 
to the Greater and Lesser Sundas. These species are almost en- 
tirely sedentary, the only migratory jungle-flycatcher being the 
nominate race of the Brown-chested Jungle-flycatcher, which 
breeds in south-east China and migrates to Thailand and Penin- 
sular Malaysia. The widespread genus Ficedula has only one prop- 
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The Blue-and-white 
Flycatcher tends to build 
its nest near ground level, 
typically beneath a shady 
overhang. Favourite sites 
are crevices in cliffs, 
amongst tree roots or 

in the undercut banks of 
streams. The nest itself 

is a cup-shaped structure 
made from moss, witha 
few plant fibres and bits 
of lichen. The clutch of 
4—5 eggs is fairly normal 
in size for a long-distance- 
migrant passerine breeding 
in the temperate zone, as 
is the incubation period 
which lasts 14—15 days. 
To these facts we can add 
the practice of biparental 
care in the fledging 
period—and here we see 
that the bird attending 

this brood is a stunning 
adult male. 


[Cyanoptila cyanomelana 
cyanomelana, 

Ishikawa, Japan. 

Photo: Hirozo Maki] 


Bamboo groves are | 
amongst the favourite | 


habitats of Tickell’s Blue- 


flycatcher, and in this | 
case a pair has nested in | 
a suitable cavity in a | 


giant bamboo culm. 


The nest itself is a | 


loosely constructed 

cup, very likely built of 
bamboo leaves in this 
case. Other nest-sites 
reported for this species 
are crevices in rock faces, 
between boulders, in 
trunks or bark, or between 
the roots of upturned 
trees. In general these 
nests are placed fairly 


low, 1-2 m above | 


ground level. 


[Cyornis tickelliae tickelliae, 
Karnataka, India. 

Photo: Vivek Sinha/ 
VIREO] 
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erly migratory Asian representative, the Mugimaki Flycatcher, 
which breeds from Siberia to the Russian Far East and in north- 
east China and north Korea, and migrates to south China, main- 
land South-east Asia, the Greater Sundas and the Philippines. 
Several of the other Ficedula flycatchers of mainland Asia breed 
in the more temperate high-altitude regions and undertake pre- 
dominantly altitudinal migrations, while those of forested habi- 
tats in South-east Asia, the Philippines and Indonesia are 
sedentary. Four of the five Eumyias verditer-flycatchers exhibit 
no movement at all, only the mainland nominate race of the Asian 
Verditer-flycatcher being a long-distance migrant. 

The only member of the genus Cvanoptila, the Blue-and-white 
Flycatcher, breeds in south-east Russia, north-east China, Korea 
and Japan and migrates south to South-east Asia, south-east China 
and beyond, reaching the Philippines. Most of the blue-flycatch- 
ers in the genus Cvornis show no movements, although three are 
altitudinal migrants and one, the Blue-throated Blue-flycatcher, 
migrates from its Himalayan breeding grounds south to south 
India, Sri Lanka, Myanmar and the Malay Peninsula. Four of the 
six niltavas are altitudinal migrants in mainland Asia, and one, 
the Fujian Niltava (Niltava davidi), breeds in China and migrates 
to Indochina and Thailand. 

From the foregoing paragraphs, it is clear that altitudinal 
migration is a widespread phenomenon among flycatchers of 
mainland Asia, principally because many species breed in high- 
altitude temperate forests, especially in the Himalayas. Some of 
those that occur over wide areas may have migratory and non- 
migratory races. One such example is the Snowy-browed Fly- 
catcher, the nominate Himalayan populations of which migrate, 
while most other races are resident. Some species may migrate 
for long distances. as illustrated by, for instance, the Hill Blue- 
flycatcher, the Himalayan population of which apparently win- 
ters in Myanmar, while birds from Assam move down to the 
plains, but the movements of this species are poorly known. Some 
Ficedula species move relatively short distances, principally from 
high altitudes to lower elevations in the Himalayan region, one 
example being the Slaty-blue Flycatcher, which, after breeding 
in the Himalayas and Assam, descends to 460-1500 m in Paki- 
stan, 160-2135 m in Nepal and generally below 1200 m in north 
India. Other examples of species making altitudinal movements 
include two Cyornis blue-flycatchers, the Pale Blue-flycatcher 
and the Hainan Blue-flycatcher (Cyornis hainanus). The nomi- 


nate race of the former breeds from the Himalayan foothills to 
south China and is possibly an altitudinal migrant in south As- 
sam and Meghalaya, in north-east India, while the latter, although 
mostly resident, possibly undertakes some altitudinal migration 
in south China and is recorded as a passage migrant in coastal 
north Vietnam. Among other genera, the Vivid Niltava and the 
Small Niltava are altitudinal migrants in the Himalayas, India, 
Nepal and Myanmar, while the Pygmy Blue-flycatcher makes 
seasonal altitudinal movements in the Himalayas, Nepal and In- 
dia, wintering in the plains to Bangladesh. 

Altitudinal migration occurs also in Africa, but is much less 
marked here and involves only a few species. The movements of 
these are over relatively short distances, and typically involve 
only part of the species’ total population. Thus, the widespread 
African Dusky Flycatcher is resident over much of its range, but 
also partly migratory south of DRCongo and Tanzania, and is an 
altitudinal migrant in Zambia, Malawi, Zimbabwe and South 
Africa. The Fairy Flycatcher occupies most of its breeding range 
all year round, but in the non-breeding period there is movement 
into Botswana and in north and east South Africa, where num- 
bers reach a peak in April-September. It is known to move down 
from the Lesotho highlands and elsewhere along the Drakensberg 
Range during the winter months. 

At least three African muscicapids also show regular sea- 
sonal movements linked to the rains. The Northern Black-fly- 
catcher moves seasonally with the rains, at least in northern 
Kenya, and the Southern Black-flycatcher is suspected of mak- 
ing substantial regular movement within southern Africa, where 
it is reported less frequently in the non-breeding season in drier 
areas such as Namibia and Botswana, when reporting rates rise 
in Zimbabwe and north-east South Africa. The third species, the 
Gambaga Flycatcher, breeds in dry woodland at scattered locali- 
ties from about 10? N to 15? N, and spends the non-breeding 
period a few degrees farther south in West Africa and to at least 
3° S in East Africa. All East African records south of 7? N are in 
the period November-April, and in the west, in Mali, visitors 
during August-December, in the late rains and the early dry sea- 
son, are presumed to be non-breeders from populations breeding 
farther south in March and April. The Gambaga Flycatcher ap- 
pears to be a breeding visitor to Darfur, in west Sudan, and to 
Somalia in June-September. 

Possible irregular migration or nomadism is reported for very 
few flycatchers, and apparently only in Africa, where such move- 
ments are made also by many other bird species. The Swamp 
Flycatcher is normally considered resident in its wetland habi- 
tats, but in Niger it is absent in November and December, and it 
may be forced to leave marshes in seasonally dry wadis in the 
northern part of its range. In the dry south-west of Africa, the 
Herero Chat-flycatcher exhibits westward movements into the 
Namib Desert area after good rains, and in eastern South Africa 
the normally resident Mariqua Flycatcher may occur in the Kruger 
National Park in times of drought. The Mariqua's switch to more 
open habitat in winter in other areas may involve short-distance 
movement and an expansion of its home range. 

Seasonal local and dispersive movements are reported also, 
but for only very few species, in Africa and Asia. In Namibia, 
juvenile Herero Chat-flycatchers are known to disperse from the 
natal territories by the middle of the non-breeding season, while 
in East Africa the Silverbird is normally resident, but several 
extralimital and out-of-habitat records in Kenya and north-east 
Tanzania suggest considerable dispersal and wandering. In main- 
land Asia, Tickell's Blue-flycatcher is resident from India east- 
wards to South-east Asia and north Sumatra, but it makes local 
movements from north India south into the plains in winter. Simi- 
larly, the Ashy-breasted Flycatcher of the Philippines is resident, 
but individuals caught at Dalton Pass, on Luzon, in August and 
September suggest that it undertakes some inter-island move- 
ments or post-breeding dispersal. Similar movements must be 
made also by other flycatcher species, the lack of information 
probably reflecting only how little the family has been studied 
outside Europe. 

A further consequence of the lack of detailed studies of most 
flycatcher species is the very small amount of information avail- 
able on migratory cues, timing and behaviour, and to what extent 
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The compact, cup-shaped 
nest of the Spotted 
Flycatcher is invariably 
built on a ledge of some 
sort, be it natural or man- 
made. Typical sites are 
tree cavities, ivy-covered 
trees or walls, rock faces, 
or any collection of 
branches or artefacts 

that provide a platform. 
This species is also well 
known for breeding in 
artificial sites, such as 
open-fronted nestboxes, 
or old fashioned kettles 
lodged sideways in ivy. 
The clutch, containing 
2-7 eggs, is incubated 
solely by the female, and 
only once the last egg 
has been laid. Hatching is 
therefore synchronous. 
The fledging period 
usually lasts 12—17 days, 
during which both adults 
feed the brood with a wide 
range of insects, in this 
case a peacock butterfly 
(Inachis io). 


[Muscicapa Striata striata, 
Urkiola Natural Park, 
Bizkaia, Spain. 

Photo: Joseba del Villar] 


The Fiscal Flycatcher is 
apparently unusual in that 
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males never feed the | 


young in the nest. This 


report needs to be | 


corroborated, because it 
seems unlikely that males 
would then start to feed 
their offspring shortly after 
they have fledged, as this 
photograph suggests. 
Biparental care in the 
post-fledging period is 
normal in the family, 
although the period of 
dependency seems to be 
highly variable, from one 
week to several months. 
One of these young 
flycatchers is clambering 
over his sibling in search 
of a meal, and neither of 
them can read Afrikaans. 


[Sigelus silens silens, 

- Wilderness Nationa! Park, 
Western Cape, 

South Africa. 

Photo: Brendan Ryan] 
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there exists differential displacement in the migration of sex and 
age classes. The little information available on these subjects 
comes mostly from studies of the species that breed in Europe 
and migrate to Africa. As a general rule, it appears that flycatch- 
ers migrate at night and feed during the day. The Spotted Fly- 
catcher, for which the greatest amount of data is available, 
apparently migrates in gradual stages, rather than in long non- 
stop flights. It begins to move in August, and departures from the 
breeding grounds may be delayed by unfavourable weather; ex- 
tremely large numbers appear at the beginning of passage in the 
former USSR. This species is apparently an opportunist feeder 
that makes gradual progression on its journey, rather than build- 
ing up fat reserves before a long, non-stop migration. In autumn, 
adults appear to move 2—3 weeks before juveniles in Finland, but 
the opposite occurs in Switzerland, suggesting a latitude effect. 
At a study site in Egypt, in autumn, 16% of 279 ringed individu- 
als stayed and fed for an average of 9-2 days, but the remainder 
rested during the daytime and continued migration in the evening 
of the same day. In Africa, this flycatcher apparently moves in 
relation to rains, and ringing recoveries generally suggest a gradual 
southward movement in autumn into the non-breeding areas, 
which are occupied from late October to December. Site-fidelity 
has been reported for this species on its southern African winter- 
ing grounds. 

The Spotted Flycatcher’s return passage starts in late Febru- 
ary, and in South Africa the date of departure has been linked to 
daylength, rather than to weather conditions. In West Africa, north- 
ward passage is recorded as being rapid through central Nigeria, 
and in that country trapped individuals are markedly heavier than 
in autumn, indicating that longer flights are made in spring. North 
Africa is probably used for stopovers more in spring than in au- 
tumn, perhaps because of severe conditions encountered when 
crossing the Sahara. In spring, Spotted Flycatchers move to their 
breeding grounds in the former USSR slowly and at irregular rates, 
and in Britain this species is one of the last summer migrants to 
arrive and breed, usually laying at the end of May, probably be- 
cause it is not until well into the summer that there is a guaranteed 
supply of large flying insects with which to feed the young. 

Less is known about the European Pied Flycatcher, but it is 
suggested that failed female breeders may migrate early, while in 


central Europe juveniles tend to move earlier than adults. Mi- 
grating European Pied Flycatchers are known to make a stop- 
over in Iberia for several days in order to build up fat reserves for 
their Mediterranean and Sahara crossings. Their average daily 
weight increases were found to be 0-225—0-34 g, and weights of 
18 g were regularly attained, indicating an increase of 7096 or 
more over fat-free weight, probably sufficient for a direct flight 
from north Iberia across the Mediterranean and the Sahara, where 
wind conditions are likely to be favourable to migrants in au- 
tumn, though unfavourable in spring. In central Nigeria, many 
individuals in spring are 50-90% heavier than the weights re- 
corded in autumn, increasing to over 20 g, and this suggests that 
long flights are undertaken on the northward return journey from 
about 10? N. Males return to the breeding grounds about one 
week before the females. 

Various studies indicate that Collared Flycatchers from Ger- 
many probably make a prolonged stopover in Italy, presumably 
to accumulate fat reserves and to complete the post-juvenile moult. 
It has been suggested that Semi-collared Flycatchers have a mi- 
gratory stopover in the south-east Caspian area, and that the spe- 
cies possibly overflies the Mediterranean and the Sahara in 
autumn. 

The Red-breasted Flycatcher apparently migrates in small 
flocks in the autumn, whereas it appears to move individually or 
in pairs in the spring. In India, adult males are the first to leave 
after breeding, followed 2-3 weeks later by the females and 
immatures. Autumn movements are protracted, but spring move- 
ments are apparently more rapid, the reduced number of sightings 
of individuals on spring passage suggesting overflying in the 
Mediterranean area and Europe. In Pakistan and Afghanistan, near 
the exits from the wintering areas, spring passage is heavier than 
that in autumn, suggesting a more concentrated passage. Adult 
males leave the winter quarters first, the females and immatures, 
as in autumn, following 2-3 weeks later, leading to a staggered 
arrival on the breeding grounds. 

With the Red-breasted Flycatcher, the phenomenon of reverse 
migration has produced increasing vagrancy, especially of juve- 
niles, in north-west Europe as far west as Britain in recent years, 
typically during anticyclones in central Europe. An excess of 
autumn records over spring records prevails west of Denmark, 
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with the opposite pattern to the east. It has been suggested that, 
in warm anticyclonic conditions in May-June, migrating indi- 
viduals “overshoot” the western boundary of the species’ breed- 
ing range in a north-westerly direction, producing sightings in 
the same places as those in autumn, though fewer in number. 


Relationship with Man 


The Old World flycatchers have no close relationship with hu- 
mans. This is principally because most of them, being inconspicu- 
ous birds of forest or well-wooded habitats, rather dull in colour 
and with unremarkable calls, do not intrude upon people’s atten- 
tion. Muscicapids, being insectivorous and relatively unprepos- 
sessing, are not popular as cagebirds, and their diet and habits do 
not bring them into contact with man as agricultural pests. They 
are not hunted to any significant extent, except, as in the case of 
most small birds, by boys in rural areas, and there are apparently 
no legends or taboos that protect them from being killed. In fact, 
there is hardly any reference to the members of this family in 
folklore and legend, even among the Xhosa and Zulu people of 
eastern South Africa, whose bird lore was documented in detail 
by R. Godfrey in 1914. His book mentions only two muscicapids 
that have drawn attention to themselves sufficiently to be given 
names in the local languages. These are the relatively conspicu- 
ous Fiscal Flycatcher, the name of which, icola, applies to its 
pied colour and is given also to black-and-white oxen, and the 
much more unobtrusive African Dusky Flycatcher, which is called 
unomaphelana, a name possibly referring to the idea that these 
birds eat all the winged insects in their vicinity. This is in marked 
contrast to other insectivorous birds such as wagtails, which are 
the subject of folklore and legend as a result of their association 
with man and his cattle. and even some warblers such as cisticolas 
(Cisticolidae), which are well known because of their calls and 
behaviour. Even the African Paradise-flycatcher (Terpsiphone 
viridis), a member of the Monarchidae, is sufficiently well known 
to be the subject of a Zulu proverb. It is perhaps surprising that 
the larger African species such as the Northern and Southern 
Black-flycatchers. and other species that perch quite prominently 
in the open, are not so well known as are other species with simi- 
lar habits. The Fiscal Shrike (Lanius collaris), for example, oc- 
cupies a leading place in local folklore in South Africa. 


Throughout their ranges, those flycatchers that can accept 
the proximity of human beings and occur close to human habita- 
tion appear to be regarded with tolerance, and sometimes with 
favour, and their presence must have some beneficial effect as a 
result of their consumption of potentially harmful insects in fields 
and gardens. In Europe, flycatchers are popular garden birds, 
especially as they can easily be attracted to nestboxes. Those fly- 
catchers that eat pest insects, such as mosquitoes (Culicidae) and 
biting midges, are particularly useful to have around human habi- 
tations, but this does not seem to have been generally recognized. 
The aforementioned two black-flycatchers of Africa are very tol- 
erant of human proximity, and their confiding nature and the habit 
of hunting from exposed perches make them, as with the Fork- 
tailed Drongo, familiar birds of suburban roads and gardens. In 
fact, shortly before writing this section, the author observed a 
Southern Black-flycatcher as it took advantage of a gap in the 
traffic to fly low across a suburban main road, pause briefly in 
flight to snatch a grasshopper from short grass on the verge, and 
swoop up to eat its prey in a roadside tree. 

The potential benefit of flycatchers as consumers of pest in- 
sects is mentioned in G. P. Dementiev and colleagues' Birds of the 
Soviet Union. These authors point out that in inhabited areas, par- 
ticularly near cattle paddocks and yards, refuse dumps and other 
places where flies collect, such species as the Spotted Flycatcher 
can become quite important insect-exterminators and their pres- 
ence should be encouraged. The European Pied Flycatcher is, in 
some regions, apparently regarded as one of the paramount pro- 
tectors of forest vegetation against harmful insects, this resulting 
from its adaptability as regards food selection; it is known to take 
many forest pest insects, including lepidopterans, when these in- 
crease in abundance. This flycatcher's beneficial effect can be dra- 
matically enhanced by the provision of nestboxes to increase its 
breeding population in forest and woodland habitats. 

In the West Palearctic, the willingness of the Ficedula spe- 
cies to occupy nestboxes has resulted in their becoming model 
subjects for many detailed studies of breeding behaviour, territo- 
riality, mating systems, foraging behaviour, prey selection, and 
other subjects falling under the umbrella of behavioural ecology. 
Indeed, the European Pied Flycatcher is one of the best-studied 
of all West Palearctic passerines, and detailed studies have been 
made also of the Spotted Flycatcher in Europe (see Food and 
Feeding, and Breeding). 


The Blue-fronted Blue- 
flycatcher is endemic to 
Sulawesi, where it occurs 
between 1400 m and 
2300 m, mostly in the 
central region, and the 
south-eastern peninsula. 
Although it is a restricted- 
range species it is not 

at present globally 
threatened. It is relatively 
common in cloudforest 
and moss forest, and 
these habitats remain 
extensive in the Sulawesi 
highlands. A significant 
population occurs within 
the borders of Lore Lindu 
National Park, a valuable 
protected area which 
deserves long-term 
conservation action. 


[Cyornis hoevelli, 

Lore Lindu National Park, 
Sulawesi. 

Photo: Pete Morris] 


The Yellow-eyed Black- 
flycatcher is a restricted- 
range species of the 
Albertine Rift in south- 
western Uganda, north- 
western Rwanda and 
eastern DRCongo. It is not 
thought to be threatened 
with extinction for the time 
being, as it is locally 
common within its 
altitudinal range of 
1300—2450 m. Moreover, 
it is not dependent on 
primary forest, instead 
frequenting forest edges 
and clearings with 
scattered shrubs 

and small trees. 


[Melaenornis ardesiacus, 
Ruhija, 
Bwindi-Impenetrable 
Forest National Park, 
Uganda. 

Photo: Pete Morris] 


The Slaty-backed 
Jungle-flycatcher is 
endemic to the Philippine 
island of Mindanao, where 
it is thought to be generally 
uncommon. Until recently 
it was known from just six 
montane localities, but it 
might prove to be more 
widespread. It is currently 
treated as Near-threatened, 
and its future depends on 
the protection of adequate 
areas of montane forest 
above 1000 m. It is an 
atypical member of the 
genus Rhinomyias, with 
grey plumage, an odd face 
pattern, and an unusual 
voice. Its taxonomic 
relationships require 
further investigation. 


[Rhinomyias goodfellowi, 
Baracatan, Davao, 
Mindanao, Philippines. 


Photo: Doug Wechsler/ | 


VIREO] 


The Black-banded 
Flycatcher is restricted to 
the island of Timor, at the 
eastern end of the Lesser 
Sundas. It occurs up to 
1200 m in the undergrowth 
of humid forests, including 
areas with limestone 
boulders and rocky slopes. 
It is classified as Near- 
threatened because it 
occupies a small range 

in which suitable habitat 
is constantly diminishing. 
In taxonomic terms, this 
species is an enigma. 
Given its morphology, 
range and habits, it seems 
highly likely that it does 
not belong in Ficedula, 

or perhaps even 
Muscicapidae, and it may 
prove to be more closely 
related to the Australasian 
Robins (Petroicidae). 


[Ficedula timorensis, 
Timor, Lesser Sundas. 
Photo: Frank G. Rozendaal] 
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The Muscicapidae, although popular in general, appear not 
to hold any special appeal for birdwatchers, and most do not 
present any significant identification challenge that might attract 
the attention of more serious birders. An exception involves the 
problems of identifying and ageing the West Palearctic black- 
and-white Ficedula species in immature and non-breeding 
plumages, a subject that has received much attention. That re- 
markably little is known about many of the Asian forest-dwell- 
ing species certainly points to the fact that the family has been 
generally neglected, and it is unfortunate that no muscicapid is a 
flagship species attracting resources for conservation efforts. 


Status and Conservation 


Many flycatcher species are able to exploit disturbed or man- 
modified natural habitats, such as logged or secondary forest, 
and even to colonize artificial habitats such as plantations, culti- 
vated areas, parks, gardens and tree-lined avenues in built-up ar- 
eas. Even in these habitats, however, they are dependent upon 
finding suitable nesting sites, which, in the case of cavity-nest- 
ing species, may be scarce and may limit their ability to capital- 
ize on otherwise suitable areas. Other muscicapid species, 
however, are confined to pristine or largely unmodified forest 
habitats, and, given the extent of forest destruction within their 
ranges, it is only to be expected that a relatively large number of 
these flycatchers will be globally threatened. 

Altogether, 31 of the family’s 116 species, 27% of the total, 
are of some conservation concern. Of these 31, 15 are globally 
threatened, including one categorized as Critical, four as Endan- 
gered and ten as Vulnerable; 15 species are Near-threatened and 
one is Data-deficient. Twenty-nine of the 31 are confined to tropi- 
cal or temperate forest habitats. These include all 15 of the glo- 
bally threatened species, which are, furthermore, birds of tropical 
evergreen forest and represent almost 21-596 of the 70 muscicapids 
confined to this habitat. Considering the severity of forest de- 
struction in Indonesia and the Philippines, it is not surprising that 
nine of the 15 globally threatened Old World flycatchers, and a 
further eight of the 15 Near-threatened ones, in total more than 
half of the 31 species of conservation concern, are endemic in 
these regions. In contrast, only two Afrotropical species are con- 
sidered threatened, with one other regarded as Data-deficient. 


The Rhinomyias jungle-flycatchers, all eleven species of 
which are evergreen-forest birds of South-east Asia, the Philip- 
pines and Indonesia, have suffered severely from habitat destruc- 
tion and provide a good example of the problems faced within 
the family. The White-throated Jungle-flycatcher of the Philip- 
pines is regarded as Endangered. It has been found on only the 
three islands of Negros, Panay and Guimaras, in the Western 
Visayas, where it inhabits the understorey and lower storeys of 
tall, deeply shaded lowland and mid-mountain primary forest and 
is assumed to be virtually confined to forest below 1000 m. It is 
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presumed extinct on Guimaras, where all forest was cleared long 
ago and where it has not been recorded since 1887. The species 
has a very small and decreasing range that is suffering from se- 
vere fragmentation as a result of deforestation, especially in the 
lowlands, and it is estimated that only 10% of the remaining for- 
est on the two islands where it survives lies below 1000 m. The 
White-throated Jungle-flycatcher’s distribution possibly depends 
more on altitude than on habitat condition, as it has been recorded 
also in secondary forest and in a tree nursery. It is probably highly 
elusive and has always been regarded as scarce to rare. Its current 
status on Panay is unclear, but recent records indicate that it is 
more widespread than was previously believed, and a viable popu- 
lation is thought to exist in one forest. On Negros, its remaining 
population is small and under much pressure, and its survival is 
in doubt. The species' continued existence depends on protection 
of the forests in which it is known to occur, as well as more gen- 
eral protection of as much of the remaining low-altitude forest as 
possible. Surveys are also required in order to establish whether 
its range is more extensive than is currently known. 

One of the two Vulnerable Rhinomyias species, the White- 
browed Jungle-flycatcher (Rhinomyias insignis). also occurs only 
in the Philippines, in the mountains of northern Luzon, where it 
has been recorded at only a few localities. It is a secretive bird of 
the understorey of mountain forest, and is apparently rare and 
localized, although it is hoped that mist-netting surveys may show 
it to be more numerous and widespread than is currently known. 
Its small, naturally fragmented range and population are subject 
to continuing rapid decline as a result of habitat destruction, 
chiefly around the lower limit of its altitudinal range, which ex- 
tends upwards from about 950 m, although it is found principally 
above 1900 m and may prove to be confined to the mossy-forest 
ecotone. Only 24% of Luzon remains forested, and even high- 
altitude mossy forest is threatened by conversion to agricultural 
land. Most of this species’ known sites of occurrence are in need 
of protection. The other Vulnerable jungle-flycatcher is the 
Brown-chested Jungle-flycatcher, which is unique in the genus 
in being a long-distance migrant. It breeds in the subtropical for- 
ests of south-east China, where it appears to be scarce and local 
but is probably under-recorded. In the non-breeding season, it is 
a rare passage migrant in Thailand, and a winter visitor and pas- 
sage migrant in Singapore and Peninsular Malaysia, through 
which possibly its entire world population moves on passage, 


and there is one record from Brunei, in north Borneo. It is pre- 
sumed to occur in Sumatra and Borneo in the non-breeding sea- 
son, and its status in the Nicobar and Andaman Islands is unclear. 
This species breeds in dense bamboo undergrowth and low bushes 
in subtropical broadleaf evergreen forest at 600-1200 m, and does 
not use logged forest or plantations. In Peninsular Malaysia it 
winters in primary lowland forest, and passage migrants in Thai- 
land have been recorded from lowland forest, mixed deciduous 
forest and mangrove/beach scrub. The Brown-chested Jungle- 
flycatcher is threatened by the continuing loss and fragmentation 
of its breeding and non-breeding habitat. Its breeding range in 
China is in one of the most densely populated regions of the world 
and hardly any natural forest remains there, while mature forest 
in the known passage and wintering range has also been exten- 
sively cleared, very little now remaining. 

The four Near-threatened species in the genus occur in the 
same region. The Streaky-breasted Jungle-flycatcher is confined 
to the Moluccan island of Buru, where it is recorded from low- 
land to montane forest but is regarded as primarily an upland 
species. Large areas of Buru’s lowland forests have been dis- 
turbed and selectively logged, but the flycatcher is relatively wide- 
spread and common in upland regions, and is able to exploit 
logged forest, so that it is probably not currently threatened. The 
Slaty-backed Jungle-flycatcher is likewise a single-island en- 
demic, being known from only six localities in upland forest on 
Mindanao, in the Philippines. It is apparently reasonably numer- 
ous within this restricted range, and, as a bird of the dipterocarp/ 
moss-forest ecotone, it is unlikely to be at great risk from forest 
destruction. The Henna-tailed Jungle-flycatcher (Rhinomyias 
colonus) occurs just to the north-west of Buru, in the Banggai 
and Sula Islands of Indonesia, where it is apparently uncommon. 
Although it can occur in degraded forest, it appears to prefer un- 
disturbed areas and, as it is a lowland species, its habitat is not 
secure. The widespread Grey-chested Jungle-flycatcher 
(Rhinomyias umbratilis) occurs in the Malay Peninsula and the 
Sundaic lowlands. Its lowland broadleaf-forest habitat has been 
extensively destroyed in the region, and all primary formations 
are expected to have disappeared by the year 2010, but this spe- 
cies occurs also in submontane forest, secondary growth and plan- 
tations and is not considered immediately threatened. 

The genus Muscicapa has radiated predominantly in Eura- 
sia, in temperate to subtropical forests and woodlands, and rela- 


The Dull Verditer- 
flycatcher is another 
restricted-range, Near- 
threatened species, this 
time endemic to the large 
island of Sri Lanka. It is 
scarce at low altitudes but 
generally common in the 
submontane zone, from 
1220 m to 1830 m, where 
it favours well-wooded 
areas, forest edge or 
shady gardens. Forests 
within its range are 
dwindling in extent due 

to a variety of factors, 
including logging and 
clearance for agriculture. 


[(Eumyias sordidus, 
Hakgala Botanical Gardens, 
Sri Lanka. 

Photo: Greg & Yvonne 
Dean] 


The Semi-collared 
Flycatcher breeds in 
south-east Europe and the 
Middle East, especially 
Iran. Roughly half the 
population is thought to 
breed in Turkey. In the 
non-breeding season the 
entire population migrates 
to East Africa, where it is 
found in a relatively small 
area from Sudan south to 


Tanzania. In the breeding | 


range it is reliant on native 
broadleaf forests, mainly 
of oak and hornbeam, a 
habitat increasingly 


threatened by logging | 


interests and general 


clearance. The species is | 


listed as Near-threatened, 


and its habitat deserves | 


protection to ensure its 
long-term survival. 


[Ficedula semitorquata, 
Musandam, Oman. 
Photo: Hanne & Jens 
Eriksen] 


The breeding range of the 
Kashmir Flycatcher is 
small and poorly known, 
being centred on the 
border region of northern 
Pakistan and north- 
western India, where very 
little ornithological fieldwork 
has been undertaken in 
recent years due to 
political instability. The 
entire population migrates 
south across the Indian 
Subcontinent to winter in 
the hills of the Western 
Ghats and Sri Lanka. 
During both parts of its 
annual cycle this species 
depends on broadleaf 
forests in regions which 
are suffering substantial 
habitat destruction. It is 
classified as Vulnerable. 


[Ficedula subrubra, 
Nuwara Eliya, Sri Lanka. 
Photo: Edward Vercruysse] 
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tively few of its species are known to have suffered significantly 
from habitat loss. Of the 23 species, only four are of conserva- 
tion concern, and only two of these are globally threatened, both 
being classed as Vulnerable. Not unexpectedly, one of the threat- 
ened species, the Ashy-breasted Flycatcher, is one of the few for- 
est species in the genus (see Habitat), occurring in lowland forest 
on three islands in the Philippines. Here, its population is be- 
lieved to be declining rapidly as a result of extensive deforesta- 
tion throughout its entire range. The Near-threatened Sumba 
Brown Flycatcher, too, is a forest species, occurring only on 
Sumba, in the Lesser Sundas, where it is still widespread in low- 
land forest, although declining with steady habitat clearance. In 
the Afrotropical Region, the forest-dwelling Tessmann's Fly- 
catcher, which is known from scattered localities from Sierra 
Leone east to [turi Province, in north-eastern DRCongo, is re- 
garded as Data-deficient. It is reportedly rare throughout this 
range, but its apparent rarity is difficult to explain, as it is known 
to occur 1n disturbed and secondary habitats. The species may 
have been overlooked. The second Vulnerable Muscicapa spe- 
cies, Chapin's Flycatcher, occurs in a very narrow band of dense 
montane forest in the Itombwe Mountains and on the Lendu Pla- 
teau in eastern DRCongo, and also in Bwindi Forest, in western 
Uganda, and the Kakamega and North Nandi Forests, in western 
Kenya. In all of these areas it is threatened by forest clearance 
for timber, charcoal-making, cultivation and cattle grazing. The 
Lendu Plateau 1s largely deforested, and the flycatcher's habitat 
is under intense pressure in all the other areas except in Bwindi, 
where it is well protected within a national park. 

Africa's only other threatened muscicapid is similarly a Vul- 
nerable species of forest. The large Nimba Flycatcher, which 
was first described only in 1970, is confined to the Upper Guinea 
rainforest block in Guinea, Sierra Leone, northern Liberia and 
Ivory Coast. It occurs in the upper levels of closed-canopy 
primary lowland forest, and this habitat, although still surviving 
in large tracts in Liberia, is fragmented elsewhere and is every- 
where under intense and increasing pressure from commercial 
logging and agriculture. The Nimba Flycatcher is generally rare, 
and its population is probably declining rapidly in view of its 
dependence on primary forest that must also, apparently, con- 
tain large emergent trees. 

Africa has no other flycatchers of conservation concern. In- 
deed, some of the species that occur in acacia thornbush and other 
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dry habitats, such as the Mariqua Flycatcher and the Brown Chat- 
flycatcher, may even have benefited from thornbush encroach- 
ment as a result of overgrazing and the spread of semi-arid 
vegetation after recent droughts. Nevertheless, there is some cause 
for concern that loss and fragmentation of miombo woodland 
may be adversely affecting the Pale Flycatcher in some areas, 
while recent atlas data for the woodland-dependent Grey Tit-fly- 
catcher show wide gaps between populations that were not pre- 
viously apparent. Furthermore, the latter species' dependence on 
holes in trees for nesting makes it vulnerable to the removal of 
dead wood for use as fuel. 

The volcanically derived Comoro Islands, situated between 
north Madagascar and the African mainland, in the Indian Ocean, 
are home to 13 endemic bird species. The avifauna of the islands 
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presumably evolved largely in a forest environment, which for- 
merly covered the islands except for open spaces near lava flows. 
Since man's arrival, 1000 years ago, forest has been destroyed 
completely in coastal areas, to be replaced by a "chaotic agricul- 
tural landscape", and forested areas of varying quality now sur- 
vive only on the mountains. The largest island, Grand Comoro, 
known locally as Njazidja, contains the islands’ only endemic 
muscicapid, Humblot's Flycatcher, a distinctively heavily streaked 


bird that is now restricted to forest on the slopes of Mount 
Karthala, an active volcano. It is limited to areas with tall trees, 
but appears tolerant of shrubbery and cultivated and open areas 


in the forest. Although it may, therefore, be in the process of 
adapting to habitat modifications, the continual decline in the 
extent and quality of its forest habitat gives cause for concern, 
and agriculture has progressed steadily up the slopes of the moun- 


tain, while logging also occurs. A protected area on Mount 
Karthala has been proposed, but plans have not yet materialized, 
and Humblot's Flycatcher is regarded as Endangered in view of 
its very small range and threatened habitat. 

With most of its species dependent on forest and occurring in 
Asia, the large genus Ficedula contains several threatened taxa. 
One, the Lompobattang Flycatcher (Ficedula bonthaina), is En- 
dangered, having a very small range and population restricted to 
extreme southern Sulawesi, where it occurs in montane rainfor- 
est. This flycatcher was common at two localities until at least 
the 1930s, but since then there has been only one record, in 1995, 
and from a third locality. Habitat loss has been extensive, and is 
continuing, and all remaining individuals of the species are 
thought to be confined to one population at this most recent lo- 
cality. Four Ficedula species are categorized as Vulnerable, in- 
cluding the Palawan Flycatcher (Ficedula platenae), an inbabitant 
of lowland primary forest on Palawan and satellite islands, in the 
Philippines. As with most other flycatchers of this habitat in the 
region, its population is declining rapidly as a result of continued 
clearance, degradation and fragmentation of its habitat. Although 
Palawan has been declared a biosphere reserve, logging and for- 
est degradation continue, and legislation is difficult to enforce. 
The Little Slaty Flycatcher (Ficedula basilanica), also of the 
Philippines, is Vulnerable because of loss of its lowland-forest 
habitat. The Damar Flycatcher, confined to the small Indonesian 
island of that name, has a tiny global range and is extremely poorly 
known, but after an absence of records since 1898, it was found 
to be common and widespread during a survey in 2001. Finally, 
the Kashmir Flycatcher is a migratory species, having a small, 
declining breeding population in the Himalayas that spends the 
non-breeding season in Sri Lanka. Formerly common in its re- 
stricted breeding range, it has declined in many areas as a result 
of habitat destruction, and is listed as Vulnerable. 

All six of the Near-threatened Ficedula species inhabit for- 
est. Two of them, the Rufous-throated and Black-banded Fly- 
catchers (Ficedula timorensis), occur in Indonesia, and the Furtive 
Flycatcher is restricted to the Philippines. Two others inhabit 
mainland Asia, the Black-and-orange Flycatcher being found in 
southern India and the Rufous-chested Flycatcher from south 
Thailand south to the Sundas. All are potentially threatened by 
forest destruction, but they are still reasonably common, like the 
Rufous-throated Flycatcher; or can use modified habitats, as dem- 


The Sundaic islands of 
Borneo and Sumatra are 
experiencing some of the 
highest deforestation rates 
in the world. In particular, 
lowland humid forests are 
being removed on a vast 
scale to supply paper 
mills and to make way 
for oil palm plantations. 
Remaining habitat is 
broken into fragments, 
and thereby susceptible 
to clearance for 
smallholdings and also 

to destruction by fires. 
This catastrophic process 
is causing rapid declines 
in the populations of 
many animals, including 
the Large-billed Blue- 
flycatcher, which is, as 
a result, listed as 
Vulnerable. 


[Cyornis caerulatus 
rufifrons, 

Bukit Sarang, Bintulu, 
Sarawak, Borneo. 
Photo: Doug Wechsler/ 
VIREO] 


The nominate race of the 
Brown-chested Jungle- 
flycatcher breeds in 
south-east China, and 
migrates in the non- 
breeding season to the 
Sundaic subregion. It is 
generally scarce but 
regular on passage in 
Thailand and Peninsular 
Malaysia, with some birds 
apparently overwintering, 
but the true extent of the 
wintering range is 
unknown. Given that 
lowland broadleaf forests 
at both ends of its 
migration route are under 
grave threat from clearance 
and fragmentation, this 
species is listed as 
Vulnerable. 


[Rhinomyias brunneatus 
brunneatus, 

Bukit Timah, Singapore. 
Photo: Ong Kiem Sian] 


The Lompobattang 
Flycatcher, one of the 
most poorly known 
members of the family, is 
restricted to a small range 
of hills, the Lompobattang 
massif, at the south- 
eastern tip of Sulawesi, 
Indonesia. There have 
been very few reports 
from a total of just three 
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sites, but this may be | 


partly because relatively 


few ornithologists have | 


visited the region. The 
evidence suggests that 
forest is being removed at 
an alarming rate from the 
massif, none of which is 


protected. This species is | 


therefore classified as 
Endangered, and requires 
conservation action in the 
form of research and 
habitat preservation. 


[Ficedula bonthaina, 
Lompobattang massif, 
Sulawesi. 

Photo: James Eaton] 
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onstrated by the Black-and-orange Flycatcher; or exist also at 
higher elevations in less threatened forests, as is the case with 
the Rufous-chested Flycatcher. 

The sixth Near-threatened Ficedula species is, perhaps 
somewhat surprisingly, the Semi-collared Flycatcher, a West- 
ern Palearctic muscicapid breeding from the Balkans to north 
Iran. This flycatcher migrates to non-breeding grounds in Af- 
rica, from south Sudan south to extreme east DRCongo, west 
Tanzania and west Kenya. It seems not to be very common any- 
where in its range, though the extent of its distribution is rather 
poorly known. Assessment of its true status is hampered by the 
fact that it has commonly been treated as a subspecies of the 
Collared Flycatcher and, moreover, it is very difficult to sepa- 
rate in certain plumages from both that species and the Euro- 
pean Pied Flycatcher. 

The situation is somewhat different for the three other 
Ficedula species that breed in the Western Palearctic. None is 
threatened, and the populations of all are considered stable, or 
even locally increasing. The extensive use of nestboxes to en- 
courage the breeding of the European Pied and Collared Fly- 
catchers has led to local increases in breeding density in many 
areas. 

Not surprisingly, the forest-dwelling Asian genera Eumyias 
and Cyornis have their share of problems related to habitat de- 
struction. Two of the five Eumyias species are considered Near- 
threatened. One of these, the Dull Verditer-flycatcher, is confined 
to Sri Lanka, where it is generally common in well-wooded ar- 
eas at higher altitudes, but scarce at lower levels. It is resilient to 
habitat degradation, but the extent of forest clearance in its small 
range gives cause for concern. The other, the Nilgiri Flycatcher 
(Eumyias albicaudatus), is common, but has a small range in 
the Western Ghats of southern India. Although it tolerates dis- 
turbed habitats, it is potentially threatened by heavy grazing and 
total habitat loss. 

Three Cyornis species are globally threatened. Rück's Blue- 
flycatcher (Cyornis ruckii), is known only from four old speci- 
mens, two collected in 1917 and 1918 from lowland forest in 
Sumatra, and two purportedly from Malaysia but possibly misla- 
belled. This flycatcher must always have been very rare or local, 
and no forest remains at the localities where it was previously 
found. Its ecology is virtually unknown, but, as the specimens 
were from "exploited forest" at 150—200 m, it may tolerate some 


habitat degradation. It is just about conceivable that this blue- 
flycatcher still survives in disturbed wooded areas near the origi- 
nal collection localities; it is rated as Critical. The Matinan 
Blue-flycatcher occurs only in northern Sulawesi, where it 1s 
known from just five localities and is under threat from habitat 
loss. It is categorized as Endangered. The Large-billed Blue-fly- 
catcher (Cyornis caerulatus) of Sumatra and Borneo is Vulner- 
able. It is restricted to low-lying forest in a region where this 
vegetation 1s rapidly being cleared and degraded, and the species 
must be suffering continuous population decline. The two Near- 
threatened Cyornis species, the Palawan Blue-flycatcher and the 
Malaysian Blue-flycatcher (Cyornis turcosus), are similarly re- 
stricted to lowland forest, the latter usually being associated with 
bamboo, swamp-forest and waterways in evergreen forest, and 
both are potentially at risk from habitat loss. 
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Genus NAMIBORNIS Bradfield, 1935 


1. Herero Chat-flycatcher 


Namibornis herero 


French: Namiorne héréro German: Hereroschnápper 
Other common names: Herero Chat 


Spanish: Papamoscas Herero 


Taxonomy. Bradornis herero Meyer de Schauensee, 1931, Karibib, Damaraland, Namibia. 
Taxonomic position uncertain. Often placed with chats in family Turdidae on basis of anatomy and 
feather structure, and resembles Cercomela chats in voice and habits and in appearance of fledg- 
lings; however, recent DNA work suggests it to be closer to Muscicapidae than to Turdidae, and it 
resembles Bradornis in features such as nest structure, nest-site, eggs, and nestlings' begging call. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Extreme SW Angola (Iona National Park, and near Ruacana, on R Cunene) S along 
escarpment and adjacent plains to C Namibia (S to Mt Tsaris, near Sesriem). 

Descriptive notes. 17 cm; 23-30-7 g. Has 
crown and upperparts dark brown, crown and 
mantle feathers with dark central stripes (giv- 
ing indistinctly dark-streaked appearance): 
lores blackish, extending as prominent dark 
brown mask under and behind eye to ear-coverts; 
supercilium creamy white and well defined; 
E small white crescent below eye; back more 
pinkish-tinged, shading to orange-chestnut on 
rump and uppertail-coverts; inner rectrices 
dark brown, edged tawny. the proportion of 
tawny increasing on each feather outwardly, 
outermost pair entirely orange-chestnut; flight- 
feathers dark brown, inner primaries narrowly 
edged buff, secondaries fringed tawny, tertials with broader buff outer edges and tips; scapulars 
tawny-brown with dark centres; greater and median upperwing-coverts fringed tawny; chin and 
throat white, sometimes faintly streaked grey on throat; underparts white. washed brownish on 
breast, lightly streaked greyish-brown on breast and belly, and washed pinkish-brown on flanks: 
undertail-coverts white; axillaries and underwing-coverts whitish; iris chestnut-brown: bill black: 
legs dark grey-black. Sexes alike. Juvenile is like adult but duller overall. mantle mottled with 
rusty, dark brown and pale buff specks, chin to upper belly white, mottled black-brown. tail shorter 
and redder than adult; immature not properly described. Voice. Generally quiet outside breeding 
season. Has diverse far-carrying, low, melodious song like that of a robin-chat (Cossypha), with 
churrs and warbles. Territorial call a single clear, loud "pieoow"; alarm a harsh, subdued “churrrr”. 
Mimicry of other species reported. 

Habitat. Sparsely vegetated rocky hills, mountains, inselbergs and escarpment areas with acacia 
(Acacia), corkwood (Commiphora), bush-cherry (Maerua) and cluster-leaf (Terminalia) trees; also 
on level ground at base of elevated rocky areas; does not occur on cliffs or bare slopes. Often close 
to drainage lines, and highest recorded densities at Spitzkoppe are on WSW-facing slopes, where 
tree density relatively high. Mainly 800-1400m, rarely above 1800 m. Its environment is charac- 
terized by extreme aridity and high temperatures, with 100—200 mm of rain per year. 

Food and Feeding. Eats mainly ants (Hymenoptera) and termites (Isoptera), the latter comprising 
63% of diet in breeding season; also takes small grasshoppers and locust instars (Orthoptera), 
moths (Lepidoptera), stick-insects (Phasmatidae), beetle larvae (of family Tenebrionidae) and spi- 
ders (Araneae). Also eats berries of rock corkwood (Commiphora saxicola), unidentified seeds, 
and scraps from picnic sites. Occurs singly, in pairs or in small family groups. Pair-members sel- 
dom forage together, but range widely over territory, foraging mostly on the ground, on lightly 
grassed and sparsely bushed rock-strewn hillsides, Forages from low and high perches, dropping 
down to catch food on ground; occasionally hawks insects aerially. On the ground bounds rest- 
lessly, gleaning prey from bushes, pecking into base of grass tussocks, and using the bill to dig for 
termites; when approaching bushes, often flicks wings wide open above its back and head, possi- 
bly to flush insects. Forages at all times of the day, but retires to shady areas in bushes to perch or 
hunt at hottest periods. Foraging yield in breeding season is 1 food item/2-17—4-97 minutes. Never 
observed to drink or bathe. 

Breeding. Laying recorded in Feb—Apr, timing linked to rains; single-brooded, but double-brooded 
in good seasons, possibly triple-brooded when conditions are particularly suitable. Monogamous, 
and mate-fidelity apparently high. Solitary, at Spitzkoppe (Namibia) nests 250-812 m apart around 
bases of rocky outcrops; territorial all year. Nest built by both sexes, in 3-4 days, a relatively com- 
pact, open cup of dry grass, plant stems and fibres, rootlets and thin bark. occasionally bound with 
spider web, sometimes lined with white cottony seeds or animal hair; external diameter 80-106 mm, 
cup diameter 50—70 mm, cup depth 30-59 mm; typically placed in crack, cleft or space between 
branches at base of tree canopy 1-2 m above ground, but 3-4 m above ground in quiver-tree (Aloe 
dichotoma) or bottle-tree (Pachypodium lealii), sometimes in clump of mistletoe in tree; nest tree 
Often at base of rocky outcrop, or on adjacent plains, 178—526 m from previous year's site; average 
territory size of three pairs in open rocky country c. 1-13 km?. Clutch 2-3 eggs, laid at intervals of 1— 
2 day; incubation, by both sexes, mainly female, period not more than 16 days; hatching synchro- 
nous, chicks fed by both parents, fledging period 12-16 days: fledged young remain in territory for at 
least 3 months and not more than 5 months. From 24 breeding attempts, 13 eggs in six nests preyed 
on, 19 of 36 eggs hatched, and 14 (73-796) of 19 chicks fledged. 

Movements. At Spitzkoppe, in Namibia, breeding adults appear to be sedentary. Elsewhere, possi- 
ble partial altitudinal migration suggested by increased reporting rates at low altitudes in non- 
breeding season. Movements W into the Namib reported after good rains. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Amber-listed in Namibia because of its re- 
stricted range and near-endemic status. Locally common. Although it has a very restricted range 
(estimated at 97,000 km? in Namibia), it is not under any immediate threat. Namibian population 
estimated at 108,000 individuals, with densities of up to 15 birds/km? on mountain slopes near 


Sesfontein and 7-4 and 12-7 birds/km? at Spitzkoppe; c. 2200 individuals are protected in the Namib- 
Naukluft Park. Occurs in Iona National Park, in Angola. 

Bibliography. Clancey (19802), Collar & Stuart (1985), Dean (2000), Dean er al. (1988), Ginn er al. (1989), Hall 
& Moreau (1970), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey et al. (2005), Hoesch & Niethammer (1940), Jarvis & Robertson 
(1997), Jensen & Jensen (1970), Keith et al. (1992), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963), Robertson (1993), Robertson 
et al. (1995), Ryan et al. (1984), Swanepoel (2003), Tarboton (2001). 


Genus BRADORNIS A. Smith, 1874 


2. Pale Flycatcher 


Bradornis pallidus 


French: Gobemouche pále German: Fahlschnápper Spanish: Papamoscas Pálido 
Other common names: Pallid/Mouse-coloured Flycatcher; Wajir/Wajheir (Grey) Flycatcher, 
Bafirawari Flycatcher (bafirawari) 


Taxonomy. Musicapa [sic] pallida J. W. von Müller, 1851, Kordofan, Sudan. 

Genus often merged with Melaenornis. Race subalaris does not intergrade with griseus in SE 
Kenya. and together with erlangeri may represent a separate species. Taxonomic status of bafirawari 
uncertain; sometimes considered a distinct species, but probably a variant of present species. Geo- 
graphical limits of nominate race and modestus incompletely defined. Putative race nigeriae (de- 
scribed from upper R Benue, on Nigeria-Cameroon border) considered indistinguishable from 
modestus. Thirteen subspecies currently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

B. p. pallidus (J. W. von Müller, 1851) — semi-arid regions from Senegal and Gambia E to N Ghana 
and C Mali, and N Nigeria to W Sudan and W Ethiopia (R Baro); possibly also DRCongo (Uele 
District). 

B. p. modestus Shelley, 1873 — Guinea and SE Mali E (S of nominate) to W Central African Republic. 
B. p. bowdleri Collin & E. J. O. Hartert, 1927 — Eritrea to C Ethiopia (S to Arussi Plateau). 

B. p. duyerali Traylor, 1970 — NE Ethiopia (Duyer Ali) and C Somalia (el Bur). 

B. p. parvus Reichenow, 1907 — SW Ethiopia, SE Sudan (borders of R Baro), NE DRCongo (pos- 
sibly Uele District) and NW Uganda (S to Masindi). 

B. p. bafirawari Bannerman, 1924 — extreme S Ethiopia and NE Kenya (Djiroko to Wajir and Garissa). 
B. p. erlangeri Reichenow, 1905 — S Somalia (Bardera and Serenli to Hanole). 

B. p. subalaris Sharpe, 1874 — coastal and E Kenya (lower R Tana to Samburu) and Tanzania (coast 
S to Moa, inland to Amani). 

B. p. griseus Reichenow, 1882 — extreme SE Kenya and C Tanzania S to N & E Zambia and N & C 
Malawi. 

B. p. murinus Hartlaub & Finsch. 1870 — Gabon and PRCongo E to S Sudan (Didinga Mts), W & S 
Kenya, N Tanzania and Uganda (except NW), and S to NE Namibia. N Botswana, W & S Zambia 
and Zimbabwe (except SE). 

B. p. aquaemontis Stresemann, 1937 — C Namibia (Waterburg Plateau). 

B. p. divisus Lawson, 1961 — SE Zambia, S Malawi, SE Zimbabwe, Mozambique (S to Delagoa 
Bay), NE South Africa (Limpopo and Mpumalanga Provinces) and Swaziland. 

B. p. sibilans Clancey. 1966 - S Mozambique (S of Sul do Save) and NE South Africa (KwaZulu- 
Natal). 

Descriptive notes. 15-17 cm: 16-5—28 g. Nomi- 
nate race has head and upperparts. including 
side of neck, earth-brown:; eyering pale buff, 
flight-feathers dark brown, primaries edged ru- 
fous-brown on outer web, secondaries and 
tertials fringed rufous-brown; upperwing-cov- 
erts with faint rufous-brown edges; tail earth- 
brown, feathers narrowly tipped rufous-brown; 
pale brown below, becoming white on throat 
and centre of belly and pale rufous-brown on 
flanks; underwing-coverts pale brown; iris 
brown; bill blackish-brown, pale base of lower 
mandible; legs blackish or brown. Differs from 
very similar B. microrhynchus in larger size, less 
grey appearance, less contrast between dark breast and pale throat, no streaks on head, less pro- 
nounced pale wing-feather edgings; from B. mariquensis in greyer tone above, less pure white un- 
derparts, no wingpanel. Sexes alike. Juvenile has head streaked buff, upperparts spotted buffish, 
secondaries and tertials with broader buff fringes, tail feathers narrowly fringed rufous-buff, under- 
parts whitish with irregular dark brown streaks and mottling, especially on breast and flanks; imma- 
ture not properly described, but similar to adult. Race modestus is similar to nominate but slightly 
greyer below, especially on breast and flanks; parvus is darker, more grey-brown above than nomi- 
nate, washed more pinkish-buff below; bowdleri is rather greyer than previous: duverali is paler, 
with grey upperparts and whitish underwing-coverts; erlangeri is more sandy, less buffy brown, than 
nominate, almost without darker wash on breast, also smaller, female markedly smaller than male; 
subalaris is like previous but with no sexual size dimorphism; bafirawari is small, with breastband 
and upperparts greyish-brown, underwing-coverts white; aquaemontis is palest, very pale grey, al- 
most without darker wash on breast; murinus is rather paler and greyer than nominate, flight-feathers 
edged pale buff; griseus has browner upperparts than previous, and is smaller; divisus is much greyer 
than previous, also smaller; sibilans is darker and browner than last. Voice. Mostly silent. Song a 
jumble of harsh churring or raspy notes, including repetitions of such motifs as "turru-tee-tweet", 
"ptiwe-tee-ttwit" or “treeky-treeky”. Calls include soft “churr” as contact and thin “see-see” as alarm. 
Habitat. Woodland, including miombo (Zrachystegia), Baikiaea and mopane woodland; wooded 
savanna, orchard-bush savanna, cultivation with trees, bush country, acacia (Acacia) scrub, wooded 
steppes, grass steppes with bush clumps, inselbergs, coastal thickets; also wide variety of open or 
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Family MUSCICAPIDAE (OLD WORLD FLYCATCHERS) 


SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


secondary habitats, including clearings, cultivation and gardens with good understorey or shrub 
layers. Occurs in Afromontane forest in E Zimbabwe. In S Africa mainly in broadleat woodland, 
but enters acacia savanna where B. mariquensis is absent. In Tanzania and Kenya, in moister habi- 
tats than those preferred by B. microrhynchus. Attracted to burnt ground, arriving within one day 
ot fire. 

Food and Feeding. Eats mainly insects, especially beetles (Coleoptera), flies (Diptera), hymenop- 
terans, lepidopterans (including caterpillars), bugs (Hemiptera), orthopterans, mantises (Mantidae), 
termite alates (Isoptera); also takes small fruits such as Rhus. Probes flowers of Aloe marlothii, but 
whether for nectar or insects is not clear. Occurs in pairs or family groups; occasionally joins mixed- 
species flocks. Perches on low outer branches of small trees and shrubs and drops to ground to seize 
prey; sometimes hops after prey. Also sallies and makes swooping and hovering flights to seize prey 
on leaves or bark; sometimes hawks insects, especially swarming ants and termites, in flight. 
Breeding. Breeds in Jun in Gambia, Apr-Jul in Ivory Coast, Apr-Aug in Ghana, Feb-Sept in 
Nigeria, May-Jul in Gabon. Apr-Jun in Sudan and Ethiopia, Apr in Somalia, Mar-Aug (mainly in 
rains) in E Africa, Nov, Jan and Mar in Rwanda, Sept-Oct in DRCongo, Sept-Dec in Malawi and 
Zambia. Aug-Jan (mainly Sept-Nov) in Zimbabwe, Aug-Sept in Angola, and Aug-Feb in South 
Africa. Monogamous; territorial. Nest a ragged but strong, thin-walled bow! or cup of fibres, roots, 
grass, creeper stems. flower tops, twigs and dead leaves, sometimes also lichens, lined with fine 
rootlets and tendrils (eggs may be visible through base), internal diameter 60 mm, depth 44 mm; 
placed 0-5-6 m above ground, usually in fork against trunk or far out along branch of densely 
foliaged tree or shrub, with preference for thornless trees. Clutch 2—4 eggs, laid at daily intervals; 
incubation by female only. period 14 days; nestlings fed by both parents, fledge at 17 days; young 
remain with parents for several months after fledging. Nests sometimes parasitized by Klaas's 
Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx klaas). In Ivory Coast, mean brood 1:6 fledglings; in Zimbabwe, 37% of 
nests with eggs, and 37% of eggs laid, produced fledglings, successful pairs produced mean of 2-3 
fledged young. average production for all pairs combined 0-5 young per season. Oldest individual 
in ringing recoveries 4 years and 66 days. 

Movements. Nomadic or migratory in response to rains in some regions; mostly sedentary in S. 
Most movements poorly documented. In Sudan, race murinus probably a rains visitor; nominate 
race migrates N with rains, recorded as a vagrant in Mauritania; parvus probably moves to Uganda, 
and sibilans reportedly moves N from S Mozambique in winter. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Frequent to common over parts of range; un- 
common in Swaziland. and rare at limits of range as in Gambia and Mali. Possibly uncommon over 
much of S Africa, although breeding density of 1 pair/30 ha (comparable to that for species re- 
garded as common) recorded at one site (Nylsvley). Some gaps in its distribution, particularly in 
Zimbabwe, may be result of destruction of woodland for agriculture and the fragmentation of 
miombo woodland. Is able to exploit secondary and degraded habitats, and also makes use of 
cultivated areas. 

Bibliography. Ash & Miskell (1983), Bannerman (1936, 19532). Bates (1930), Benson, Brooke, Dowsett & Irwing 
(1971). Benson. Brooke & Vernon (1964). Borrow & Demey (2001). Britton (1980b), Brooke (1994), Brooke & 
Borrett (1972), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Clancey (1966a, 1980a, 1996), 
Dean (1971, 1987. 2000). Dickinson (2003), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993). Dowsett & Forbes- Watson (1993), 
Elgood er al. (1994), Frost (1987, 1990), Gore (1990), Grant & Mackworth-Praed (1940b), Grimes (1987), Hall 
(1956), Hall & Moreau (1962, 1970). Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey er al. (2005), Irwin (1953, 1981). Irwin et al. 
(1969), James (1970), Koen (1988), Lack (1954). Lippens & Wille (1976). Louette (1981), Mackworth-Praed & Grant 
(1960, 1963, 1973), Monadjem (2002a), More! & Morel (1990), Nikolaus (1987), Parker (1994, 1999b), Penry (19944), 
Sibley & Monroe (1990). Tarboton (2001). Tarboton er al. (1987). Thiollay (1971. 1985). Traylor (1965, 1970), 
Urban er al. (1997). Vernon (1984, 19852), Vincent (1947), Winterbottom (1950), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


3. Brown Chat-flycatcher 
Bradornis infuscatus 


French: Gobemouche traquet German: Drosselschnipper 
Other common names: Chat Flycatcher 


Spanish: Papamoscas Tarabilla 


Taxonomy. Saxicola infuscata A. Smith, 1839, near Nuwerus, Western Cape, South Africa. 
Genus often merged with Melaenornis. Clinal increase in body size from N to S within range. Five 
subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

B. i. benguellensis Sousa, 1886 — S Angola (arid coastal plain of Mocamedes and Benguela) and 
NW Namibia (Kaokoveld), 

B. i. infuscatus (A. Smith, 1839) - SW Namibia (Great Namaqualand) and SW South Africa (lower 
R Orange S to SW Western Cape). 

B. i. namaquensis Macdonald, 1957 — Namibia (except NW & SW). extreme W Botswana and 
adjacent South Africa (NW Northern Cape). 

B. i. placidus Clancey. 1958 — Botswana (except extreme W & SW) and NC South Africa (E 
Northern Cape. North West Province, NW Free State). 

B. i, seimundi Ogilvie-Grant, 1913 — SC South Africa (SW Free State S to N Western Cape and NW 
Eastern Cape). 


B pee Descriptive notes. 19-21 cm; 37-39 g. Nomi- 
x b R nate race has head, side of neck, mantle, 
R ' scapulars and back greyish mid-brown, rump 

i and uppertail-coverts sometimes warmer 
JN brown; lores and cheek pale mousy brown, in- 
-— A ESSE conspicuous buffy stripe above lores, narrow 
ae off-white eyering; flight-feathers dark brown 
(= E with pale buff outer edges and tips (narrow on 
I primaries, broad on secondaries), wider 
] rufescent or grey-buff outer edges and tips on 
tertials; upperwing-coverts dark brown, 
fringed buff; tail dark brown, feathers narrowly 
| edged greyish or buffy; chin and throat buffy 
off-white to very pale grey-brown; breast and 
flanks pale smoky brown, belly paler and more buffy, shading to more creamy white in centre, 
thighs smoky brown, undertail-coverts pale pinkish-buff; underwing-coverts and axillaries pale 
orange: iris dark brown: bill and legs black. Differs from very similar B. pallidus in larger size. less 
grey appearance. Sexes alike. Juvenile has warm, slightly rufescent-brown upperparts, small pale 
buff spots on head and larger spots on back, with primaries and secondaries edged pale rufous and 
tipped pale buff. tertials broadly tipped pale buff, greater coverts and greater primary coverts broadly 
fringed pale rufous, rectrices tipped pale rufous-buff, underparts dirty white, breast and upper 
belly with irregular brown to rufous-brown streaks or mottles: immature not properly described. 
Race seimundi is smaller than nominate, with shorter bill, upperparts warm brown, paler and less 


grey, and underparts darker, tinged vinaceous, with buffer belly; namaquensis is same size as pre- 
vious but shorter-tailed, and has paler, redder upperparts than nominate, relatively pale lores and 
ear-coverts, paler and more vinaceous underparts; placidus is smaller, and is like previous but 
slightly darker and less grey on upperparts, less vinaceous overall, and with greyer breast and 
flanks; benguellensis is same size as last, has paler upperparts, more rufous ear-coverts, broad pale 
rufous edges on upperwing-coverts and flight-feathers, rump pinkish-brown, underparts creamy 
with grey-buff wash, strongest on breast and flanks. Voice. Song a quiet, conversational chirruping 
“chirr chirr cheep cheeerr chip chirrr krrt chirr cheep...” lasting 2-5 seconds; 3-4 individuals 
recorded as countersinging for 25 seconds. Anxiety call a thin “tsee tsee"; alarm a harsh, buzzing 
"kzzzt. kzzt kzzt"; contact call a repeated, soft "irrioo". 

Habitat. Commonest in arid acacia (Acacia) savanna, and shrubland of Karoo and Kalahari; also 
in sparse dry woodland in W Namibia. Favours open country with scattered low bushes and few 
trees. In SW Cape region of South Africa, virtually absent from the winter-rainfall region, and 
occurs there only in an isolated strip of strandveld, relatively dense scrub, often on permanent 
dunes. Absent from desert with less than 100 mm average rainfall. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including ants (of family Formicidae) and grasshoppers (Orthoptera); 
also small reptiles, including blind-snakes (Typhlops). Occurs singly. in pairs, or in family parties 
of 4—5 birds; actively drives away Red-backed Shrike (Lanius collurio), a possible competitor. 
Spends much time perched conspicuously on top of small bush, scanning for prey on the ground; 
also uses fences and telephone wires, but tends to avoid low branches of shrubs and trees. Most 
food taken on ground; drops to ground and hops towards prey, holding wings partly opened; usu- 
ally flies to perch with food, but sometimes eats it on ground. Hawks for food quite frequently, if 
rather clumsily; hovers readily to scan for prey if no perch available. 

Breeding. Occurs almost throughout year, extending from spring through the wet summer (Aug— 
Apr), with peak in Oct-Jan; possibly breeds earlier (Jul-Nov) in winter-rainfall regime of SW 
Cape; multi-brooded, Monogamous; highly secretive, solitary nester. Nest an untidy cup of coarse 
grass, rootlets and thin stems built on base of twigs, lined with rootlets, cottony balls of kapok 
bush (Eriocephalus ericoides) and soft, furry leaves of Helichrysum; often chooses aromatic plants 
for nest, possibly to serve as insect-repellents; internal diameter of nest 66 mm, depth 45 mm; 
placed 0-5-2-5 m above ground, not well concealed, in fork of bushy shrub or tree. Clutch 2-3 
eggs; incubation period 14 days; nestling period variable, 11—14 days or more; young fed by both 
parents. 

Movements. Apparently entirely sedentary except in S Nama Karoo, where absent for periods of 
2-3 years. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to locally very common; popula- 
tion trends unclear. In Kalahari (Botswana), average density 1 bird/10 ha; in Karroid broken veld, 
1 bird/70 ha. Well represented in protected areas, Range has contracted considerably in SW Cape 
region since 1950s owing to habitat destruction; on the other hand, this species may have benefited 
from long droughts in the Kalahari during 1980s and 1990s, which killed many of the larger trees 
and bushes, thus creating more suitable open habitat. 

Bibliography. Blignaut (1959), Clancey (1958, 1980a), Dean (1978, 2000), Frost & Frost (1987), Ginn et al. 
(1989), Hall & Moreau (1970). Harrison ef al. (1997), Hobson (1995), Hockey, Dean & Ryan (2005), Hockey, 
Underhill et al. (1989), Irwin (1956b), James (1970), Lepage (1999), Martin (1986), Milton & Dean (1999), van 
Nierop (1970). Penry (19942), Skinner (1995), Tarboton (2001), Tarboton et al. (1987), Urban et al. (1997), Vaurie 
(19522), Vincent (1947), Winterbottom (1958, 1963, 1968b). 


4. African Grey Flycatcher 


Bradornis microrhynchus 


French: Gobemouche à petit bec 
German: Strichelkopfschnápper 
Other common names: Grey/Greyish/Large Flycatcher; Little Grey Flycatcher (pumilus, neumanni) 


Spanish: Papamoscas Piquicorto 


Taxonomy. Bradyornis [sic] microrhyncha Reichenow, 1887, Irangi (= Kondoa Irangi) district, 
Tanzania. 

Genus often merged with Melaenornis. Morphologically distinctive race pumilus has been regarded 
as a separate species, sometimes with neumanni as a race. Five subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

m. pumilus Sharpe, 1895 — C Ethiopia and N Somalia. 

m. neumanni Hilgert, 1908 — S Sudan, S Ethiopia, N Kenya and C Somalia. 

m. burae Traylor, 1970 — SE Somalia and E Kenya. 

n. microrhynchus Reichenow, 1887 — SW Kenya and N, C & W Tanzania. 

n. taruensis van Someren, 1921 — SE Kenya. 


Dow 


Descriptive notes. 14 cm; 16-24 g (nominate), 
11-20 g (burae). Male nominate race has en- 
tire upperparts, including sides of head and 
neck, scapulars and uppertail-coverts, grey, 
slightly tinged brown; lores, forehead and nar- 
row eyering pale buff, forehead to nape nar- 
rowly streaked blackish-brown; flight-feathers 
blackish-brown, edged pale greyish-buff on 
outer webs, more broadly on tertials; upper- 
wing-coverts dark grey-brown, lesser and me- 
dian coverts edged pale greyish-buff, greaters 
fringed pale greyish-buff; rectrices blackish- 
brown, edged greyish-buff on outer web and 
tip; chin, throat and foreneck white; breast pale 
grey, darker at side, rest of underparts white, but flanks and thighs grey, slightly tinged brown: 
underwing-coverts grey-brown, axillaries paler; iris olive-brown; bill and legs black. Differs from 
very similar B. pallidus in smaller size, streaked crown, greyer (less brown) upperside, more pro- 
nounced pale wing-feather edgings, more contrast below between darker breastband and flanks 
and white throat and belly; from Muscicapa striata by larger. plumper appearance, longer legs, 
finer bill, lack of streaks on breast. Female is like male, but chin, throat and foreneck washed pale 
grey-brown. Juvenile has head side and upperparts grey-brown, densely streaked and spotted whit- 
ish, lesser and median upperwing-coverts with broad whitish spot at tip. greaters with large pear- 
shaped spot at tip. underparts with blackish scalloping on breast, upper belly and flanks; immature 
like adult, but upperparts darker, upperwing-coverts, secondaries, tertials, uppertail-coverts and 
tail feathers with broader pale edges, and underparts paler. Race neumanni is smaller and browner 
than nominate; pumilus is darker and even browner, with brownish-grey wash extending over belly; 
burae is small and paler grey; taruensis is small, dark and brown. Voice. Low, thin “tweety” call; 
alarm a nasal "shree-shree". Song rarely heard, a continuous warble, complex and variable, con- 
sisting mostly of harsh and scratchy notes. 
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Habitat. Open thornbush and scrub of rather xerophytic deciduous types. including acacia (Aca- 
cia) savanna, dry acacia woodland, orchard country, bushland and wooded grassland, particularly 
in clearings and secondary growth. Lowlands and hills; in Kenya to 2000 m. Ecologically sepa- 
rated from B. pallidus by preference for drier habitat. 

Food and Feeding. Eats caterpillars and other insect larvae, also adult moths (Lepidoptera). grass- 
hoppers (Orthoptera), beetles (of family Scarabaeidae), mantid nymphs (Mantidae), winged ants 
(of family Formicidae) and termites (Isoptera); also spiders (Araneae). Occurs in pairs or in family 
groups; sometimes joins mixed-species flocks. possibly only temporarily, to catch fleeing arthro- 
pods disturbed by them. Sits upright and silent on exposed perch, sporadically flicking wings and 
wagging tail up and down; scans ground. and darts down to seize prey on ground; takes prey to 
perch, where it rubs. hammers and dismembers it before swallowing. Also makes sallies to catch 
flying insects; sometimes hovers to take insects on leaves, trunks or flowers. 

Breeding. Breeds in Apr and Aug—Oct in Ethiopia and May in Somalia; in al! months except Jul, 
with peaks in short rains and long rains. in E Africa; up to three broods per years attempted in 
Kenya. Monogamous; territorial. Nest a small, shallow cup of fine twiglets and rootlets loosely 
interlaced, lined with fine grass and bark fibres, sometimes also with down or feathers; usually 
placed 1-5-5 m (sometimes 6-7 m) above ground in fork of horizontal branch of thorn tree. Clutch 
1—4 eggs. laid at daily intervals; incubation by female only, period 12 days: chicks fed by both 
parents, nestling period 15 days; poorly flying fledglings hide in leafy thorn tree for 1—2 days. then 
follow adults, soon learn to feed themselves. Species parasitized by Diederik Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx 
caprius). 

Movements. Apparently sedentary, but reportedly present in S Sudan only in dry season. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common and widespread in most of range. No 
information on any potential threats. Present in numerous protected areas, e.g. Awash National 
Park (Ethiopia) and Arusha National Park ( Tanzania). 

Bibliography. Ash & Miskell (1983), Britton (1980b), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire 
(1993). Grant & Mackworth-Praed (1940b), Hall & Moreau (1970). Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Mackworth-Praed 
& Grant (1960), Nikolaus (1987). Short er al. (1990). van Someren (1956). Traylor (1970a). Urban er al. (1997). 
White (1963), Williams & Arlott (1980), Zimmerman er al. (1996). 


5. Mariqua Flycatcher 


Bradornis mariquensis 


French: Gobemouche du Marico German: Maricoschnápper Spanish: Papamoscas del Marico 
Other common names: Marico Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Bradornis Mariquensis A. Smith. 1847, Marico River, northern South Africa 

Genus often merged with Melaenornis. Three subspecies currently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

B. m. acaciae Irwin, 1957 — S Angola, Namibia (except Caprivi Strip), SW Botswana and adjacent 
N South Africa (N Northern Cape). 

B. m. territinctus (Clancey, 1979) - NE Namibia (R Okavango) and NW Botswana. 

B. m. mariquensis A. Smith, 1847 - SW Zambia (Senanga, Sesheke. Mulanga). NE Namibia (E 
Caprivi Strip). Botswana (except NW & SW). SW & C Zimbabwe (NE to Harare) and N South 
Africa (North West Province, W Northern Province): also marginally S Mozambique (Limpopo 
Valley). 

Descriptive notes. 18 cm; 22-36 g. Nominate 
rd > | race has head, neck side and entire upperparts 
& | warm mid-brown, pale grey or brown lores. 
\ thin buff eyering: upperwing dark brown, pri- 
I» maries narrowly and secondaries broadly 
a ar |! edged buffy rufous, most upperwing-coverts 
EM fringed buff-rufous; tail dark brown. feathers 
3 - °, fringed buff: chin, throat and entire underparts 
ieee ; white (grey feather bases sometimes showing 
patchily), flanks may be tinged pale brown, 
axillaries and underwing-coverts creamy 
white; iris dark brown; bill and legs black. 
Differs from B. pallidus and B. infuscatus in 
having pure white underparts, warmer brown 
upperparts, more distinct pale panel in closed wing; from Muscicapa striata in larger size, browner 
appearance, and unstreaked crown and breast. Sexes alike. Juvenile has upperparts mid-brown, 
mottled and spotted buff, rump rufescent, tail tipped buff, underparts dark fawn. bold dark streaks 
on breast; immature undescribed. Race territinctus is very like nominate, but has greyer upperparts, 
whiter underparts; acaciae is larger, and slightly paler, more ochraceous, on mantle, with rump 
rufescent. Voice. Song is a protracted series of monotonous, unmusical chirps of 1-3 syllables, 
rather like those of a sparrow (Passer). Contact call “cheww”; alarm calls a buzzing, scolding 
"chuurr" and a thin "tsee tsee". 

Habitat. Acacia (Acacia) woodland and savanna, with tall thorn bushes and bare ground or sparse 
grass cover; rarely, in grassy plains with few small acacias. Absent from miombo (Brachystegia), 
mopane and Baikiaea woodlands except where acacias also present; N race rerritinctus, however, 
occurs in broadleaf scrub. Where range overlaps with that of B. pallidus, latter occurs in broadleaf 
woodland. Taller, more shady habitat preferred in summer; more use made of open habitats in non- 
breeding season, when fallow fields with coppicing bushes may also be occupied; shift may be due 
to competitive interactions with Red-backed Shrike (Lanius collurio), as present species starts to 
use more open habitat in Apr, just after shrikes have left. Actively excludes smaller B. pallidus 
from prime habitat, but co-exists with it in baobab (Adansonia digitata) woodland in N South 
Africa (N Limpopo Province). 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including termites (Isoptera), lepidopteran caterpillars, large black 
ants (Formicidae), beetles (Coleoptera), flies (Diptera) and small grasshoppers (Orthoptera); spi- 
ders (Araneae) and slugs (Gastropoda) also eaten; also small fruits, e.g. of Rhus and Euclea. For- 
ages singly, in pairs or in family parties. Perches low on outer leafless branch of tree, often also on 
telephone lines, fences or fence posts (normal perch height c. 2 m), while scanning ground; flies 
down swiftly to land near prey, then hops quickly to catch it; usually eats prey on ground before 
flying up, nearly always to a different perch. When feeding on winged ants or termites, stays on 
ground and hops to catch emerging insects, Also (20% of forays) flies in pursuit of insects inside 
canopy, and will also pounce into grass. Possible competition with Red-backed Shrike in breeding 
season. Attracted to burnt ground, typically arriving within one hour of afire. Does not need to 
drink. 

Breeding. Breeds in Nov in Angola, Aug—Apr (mainly Oct-Dec) in Botswana, Jul-Mar (peak 
Nov) in Zimbabwe, and Aug-Feb (peak Oct-Nov) in N South Africa; in drier regions, breeds 
opportunistically after rain; second clutch started 4 weeks after first brood fledges. Monogamous; 


often co-operative breeder, brood raised by 3—4 adults or by two adults helped by young from 
nesting 2 months earlier. Territorial. Nest built by one of pair (probably female), a rather ragged, 
shallow, open framework of rootlets, dry stems. soft grass, thin creepers and tendrils, sometimes 
with bits of string, wool or rag (some nests built entirely of wool), enclosing cup of soft dry grass 
lined with fine plant fibres, hair and feathers (feathers always used, usually large white ones), 
external diameter 70—77 mm, depth 37—45 mm, internal diameter 45—40 mm, depth 20-38 mm; 
placed at height of 1-5-5 m in horizontal fork in outer canopy of thorn tree, sometimes in fork 
against trunk, tree usually bare or just coming into leaf. Clutch 2—3 eggs, rarely 4, laid at daily 
intervals: replacement may be laid if first clutch lost: incubation by single adult only, period un- 
known: chicks fed by both parents and helpers. nestling period 14 days; fledged young forage 
independently | month after leaving nest. Parasitized by Diederik Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx caprius). 
Breeding success poorly known; observed nests often preyed on. One record of present species 
temporarily adopting chicks of Chestnut-vented Warbler (Sylvia subcaerulea) near own nest, which 
was empty. 

Movements. Normally resident throughout range, but may occur in Kruger National Park, in E 
South Africa, in times of drought; switch to more open habitat in winter in some areas may involve 
short-distance movement and an expansion of home range. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Widespread and abundant or common to scarce 
and local. depending on general suitability of habitat. Observed nesting densities of 3—4 ha/pair to 
l pair/36 ha; average of | bird/ha recorded at edge of the Kalahari in Botswana. Benefits from 
thornbush encroachment in response to overgrazing. 

Bibliography. Brooke & Borrett (1972), Brown (1990), Clancey (1976c, 1979, 1980a), Dean (2000), Fraser (1983), 
Frost (1987, 1990). Frost & Frost (1987). Gargett & Webb (1973), Hall & Moreau (1970), Harrison et al. (1997), 
Herremans (1992c), Hockey ef al. (2005), Irwin (1956b, 1981), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963), Penry (1994), 
Skinner (1995), Steyn (1969). Tarboton (1980, 2001). Tarboton et al. (1987), Terblanche (1996), Urban et al. 
(1997). Vincent (1947). Winterbottom ( 1963), 


Genus MELAENORNIS G.R. Gray, 1840 


6. Angola Slaty-flycatcher 


Melaenornis brunneus 


French: Gobemouche d' Angola Spanish: Papamoscas Angoleno 
German: Angoladrongoschnüpper 
Other common names: Angola (Chocolate) Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Dioptrornis brunnea Cabanis, 1886. Pungo Andongo. Malanje. Angola. 

Forms a superspecies with M. fischeri and M. chocolatinus, and all three are sometimes placed in a 

separate genus, Dioptrornis; they are sometimes considered conspecific, but degree of difference 

and distributions suggest that treatment as allospecies is better. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. b. brunneus (Cabanis, 1886) — W Angola (Cuanza Norte, N Cuanza Sul, W Malanje). 

M. b. bailunduensis (Neumann, 1929) — W Angola, from highlands of S Cuanza Sul and Huambo S 

to Huila (likely also in highlands of E Benguela). 

Descriptive notes. c. 15 cm. Nominate race 

1 has forehead, lores and eyering grey: side of 
à e head warm dark brown, pale streaks on cheek 

J , and ear-coverts: crown, nape, neck side and 


— —R- nr —————————Àà 
we » 


; J upperparts, including upperwing. warm dark 
e: Tram brown. remiges and greater and median 
N n yO upperwing-coverts with narrow pale edges; tail 
xx dark brown; chin grey, throat and breast warm 
\ dark brown, upper belly buffy white, lower 
PS i belly and flanks white, thighs and vent light 
Mee po es | brown, undertail-coverts white; underwing- 
) coverts and axillaries warm dark brown; iris 
n d dark brown to light grey; bill slate-grey or blue- 
grey, tip black-brown; legs dark grey to black. 
Differs from Muscicapa infuscata in having shorter wings. longer tail, white on underparts. Sexes 
alike. Juvenile and immature undescribed. Race bailunduensis has upperparts darker, less warm in 
tone, than nominate. Voice. No information. 
Habitat. Nominate race inhabits secondary forest and open coffee forest; race bailunduensis oc- 
curs in patches of Afromontane forest, in trees along small streams and in small clumps of trees in 
shrubland on rocky ridges and mountain tops. At 2000-2200 m. 
Food and Feeding. Eats insects: forages by hawking from crowns of tall trees. 
Breeding. Birds in breeding condition in Aug-Nov. No other information. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. No information available on current status, 
except that it is uncommon. Ín view of deficiency of information on its natural history, ecology and 
status, and of its restricted range, the conservation status of this neglected species merits reassess- 
ment; it should probably be categorized as Data-deficient or possibly Near-threatened. 
Bibliography. Dean (2000). Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Forbes-Watson (1993), Hall & Moreau 
(1970). Mayr & Cottrell (1986), Short et al. (1990), Urban et al. (1997), Vaurie (1953b). 


7. White-eyed Slaty-flycatcher 


Melaenornis fischeri 


French: Gobemouche de Fischer 
German: Bergdrongoschniiper 
Other common names: East African/Fischer's Slaty Flycatcher 


Spanish: Papamoscas de Fischer 


Taxonomy. Dioptrornis Fischeri Reichenow, 1884, Mount Meru, Tanzania. 

Forms a superspecies with M. brunneus and M. chocolatinus, and all three are sometimes placed in 
a separate genus. Dioptrornis, they are sometimes considered conspecific, but degree of difference 
and distributions suggest that treatment as allospecies is better. Birds from SW Tanzania and adja- 
cent DRCongo described as race ufipae on basis of whiter throat and belly, but considered a pale 
form of nyikensis. Four subspecies recognized. 
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Family MUSCICAPIDAE (OLD WORLD FLYCATCHERS) 


SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. f. fischeri (Reichenow, 1884) — SE Sudan (mountains of Imatong. Dongotona and Didinga), NE 
& E Uganda, W & S Kenya and N Tanzania. 

M. f. semicinctus (E. J. O. Hartert, 1916) - NE DRCongo (highlands W of L Albert). 

M. f. toruensis (E. J. O. Hartert, 1900) - E DRCongo (Kivu S to Itombwe), SW Uganda, Rwanda 
and Burundi. 

M. f. nvikensis (Shelley, 1899) - E DRCongo (Marungu Highlands), Malawi, extreme NE Zambia 
(W Nyika Plateau) and E & S Tanzania. 

Descriptive notes. 15 cm; 16-33 g. Nominate 
race has forehead, crown, ear-coverts, nape, 
hindneck, side of neck, and upperparts dark 
bluish-grey; broad eyering whitish-grey; 
upperwing and tail blackish, glossy, feathers 
broadly edged dark bluish-grey; chin, throat 
and breast pale bluish-grey. shading to white 
in centre of belly; flanks, vent and undertail- 
coverts pale bluish-grey, thighs darker; 
underwing-coverts and axillaries whitish-grey; 
iris dark brown; bill black at tip. shading to 
bluish at base; legs black. Differs from M. 
brunneus and M. chocolatinus in much greyer, 
less brown, appearance, from latter also in dark 
eyes; from Muscicapa caerulescens in larger size, longer tail, lack of strong face pattern. Sexes 
alike. Juvenile has hardly any eyering, mantle blue-grey, rest of upperparts sootier, many pale buff 
spots from forehead to mantle (and fewer on back, scapulars and upperwing-coverts), pale buff 
bars on rump and uppertail-coverts, tertials and primary coverts witb whitish tips, chin and throat 
grey. breast pale buff with dark brown crescents, belly and flanks off-white with dark brown bars, 
undertail-coverts whitish; immature not properly described. Race toruensis has eyering narrow and 
inconspicuous: nvikensis has darker upperparts than nominate, eyering narrow but distinct, bill 
black, in SW of range some with whiter throat and belly ("ufipae"); semicinctus is like nominate, 
except that white eyering is broken in front of eye and to lesser extent also behind eye. Voice. Song 
a high-pitched, thin. sweet simple phrase. "tsp. swee-oo-sweetoo", varying only in first small “tsp” 
notes. Call a harsh, nasal "screescreet"; alarm a single or double "tchuiskere cheeweet". 

Habitat. Dense montane forest. more at edge than in interior; also woodland. trees in villages. and 
Hagenia woods of C Kivu volcanoes; at 1350-3380 m, mostly 1400-2500 m. In Kenya occurs at 
edges of many forest types, including fringing forest and dry forest; also in open woodland, scat- 
tered trees in open areas with short grass, and gardens. 

Food and Feeding. Eats grasshoppers and crickets (Orthoptera). mantids (Mantidae), beetles (of 
family Scarabaeidae). noctuid moths (Lepidoptera), ants and honeybees (Hymenoptera), flies 
(Diptera) and termites (Isoptera); also small amphibians (frogs) and reptiles (skinks), and occa- 
sionally small berries. Usually forages in pairs or in family parties; forages actively until almost 
dark. Perches low on bare boughs, saplings and bushes. also uses overhead wires as lookout posts; 
makes swift sallies after passing insects, also scans ground and flies down to catch prey, returning 
with it to perch (both methods used about equally). Also enters forest where canopy broken, and 
flycatches in gaps around tall trees. Attracted to flying swarms of ants and termites, and to insects 
flushed by ants swarming on tree trunks. Taps prey on perch and swallows it whole; squeezes 
abdomen of honeybees (Apis) until sting emerges. then lays bee down and pulls sting out with bill. 
On ground, prey taken from bare ground, newly dug soil and leaf litter; flicks dead leaves over to 
extract moths. or flutters over leaves to frighten them out. 

Breeding. Indications of breeding in Feb, May-Jun and Aug in DRCongo, and breeds in Sept-Oct 
in Zambia and Malawi: in E Africa in all months. mainly Sept-Jan and Apr-May, in short rains and 
long rains, but also in dry season: usually double-brooded in Kenyan long rains. Monogamous. 
Solitary, once three adults attended a nest: territorial. Nest built by male and female, taking nearly 
2 weeks (once 4 weeks), a cup mainly of moss, usually mixed with lichens and spider web, on thick 
foundation of twigs. cup neatly made with fine rootlets, lichen fragments and fine tendrils, lined 
with hairs and feathers, cup diameter 5 cm. depth 3 cm; nest usually placed in tree infested with 
lichen and mistletoe. Clutch 2-4 eggs. usually 2-3: incubation by both sexes, mainly by female. 
period 12-13 days; chicks fed by both parents, nestling period 16 days; young remain with parents 
for at least 4 weeks after leaving nest. 

Movements. No evidence for movements. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in Sudan, Uganda and Kenya; quite 
common in Rwanda and Burundi. In Kenya, density of this species around Nairobi increased greatly 
in 1940s and 1950s following suburbanization. 

Bibliography. Beesley (1972). Benson & Benson (1977), Britton. P.L. (1980b), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chapin 
(1953), Dowsett & Prigogine (1974), Dowsett-Lemaire (1990), Gwinner (1986), Hall & Moreau (1970), Lewis & 
Pomeroy (1989), Lippens & Wille (1976), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960. 1963, 1973), Mayr & Cottrell (1986), 
Nikolaus (1987). Short et al. (1990). Siblev & Monroe (1990). van Someren (1956), Urban er al. (1997), Vaurie 
(1953b). Zimmerman er al. (1996), 
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8. Abyssinian Slaty-flycatcher 


Melaenornis chocolatinus 


French: Gobemouche chocolat 
German: Braundrongoschnäpper 
Other common names: Abyssinian Flycatcher, Abyssinian Black/Abyssinian Chocolate Flycatcher 


Spanish: Papamoscas Chocolate 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa chocolatina Rüppell. 1840, Simen, Ethiopia. 

Forms a superspecies with M. brunneus and M. fischeri, and all three are sometimes placed in a 
separate genus, Dioptrornis; they are sometimes considered conspecific, but degree of difference 
and distributions suggest that treatment as allospecies is better. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. c. chocolatinus (Rüppell, 1840) - C Eritrea (Adi Keyih S to Senafe) and N & C Ethiopia. 

M. c. reichenowi (Neumann. 1902) - W Ethiopia (Wallegha to Gimirra). 

Descriptive notes. 15-16 cm: 20-25 g. Has head (including cheek and ear-coverts), neck side and 
entire upperparts dark brown, tinged greyish or olivaceous: remiges very dark brown, slightly 
glossy; tail dark brown to blackish-brown: throat and underparts smoky grey, washed buffy on 
breast, paler grey on belly. undertail-coverts buffy grey-white; underwing-coverts and axillaries 
smoky grey. washed bufty; iris pale yellow; bill pale grey or bluish-grey, dark culmen and tip; legs 
black. Distinguished from M. brunneus by greyer head. pale eyes: from M. fischeri by browner 
upperparts, pale eyes, no white eyering. Sexes alike. Juvenile is dark brown above, with numerous 
small buff spots on forehead and crown. larger, more diffuse buff spots on mantle, back, upperwing- 
coverts and tips of tertials, pale buff or greyish-white below, heavily scaled dark brown from chin 


to upper belly, eyes dark, bill yellowish; im- 
mature like adult, but with a few scattered buff 
spots on upperparts. a few dark brown mark- 
ings on side of breast and upper belly. Races 
are weakly differentiated: reichenowi has throat 
and breast slightly darker and greyer than 
nominate, and sometimes darkish streaks on 
upper belly. Voice. No information; said to be 
very like voice of M. fischeri. 

-| Habitat. Heavy woodland, relatively open for- 
( est, forest edge. juniper (Juniperus) woodland 
and coffee plantations; often near streams. In- 
habits wet woodland above 2150 m in Eritrea; 
occurs at 1800-2500 m in Ethiopia. 
Food and Feeding. Little information. Food insects. Said to hunt "in typical flycatcher manner" 
(presumably by sallying) in canopy and from lower branches, usually more than 3 m above ground; 
sometimes darts to ground for prey. 
Breeding. Breeding suspected in Jan-Feb and Mar-Jun in Ethiopia; gonads enlarged in Jun, Dec 
and Mar-May. Nest a neat cup of moss and rootlets, lined with rootlets, placed on horizontal 
bough. Clutch probably 3 eggs; no information on incubation and fledging periods. Recorded 
longevity at least 6 years. 
Movements. None recorded. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon in Eritrea, but frequent to com- 
mon in Ethiopia. This species' range and numbers must have decreased as a result of habitat de- 
struction, which is presumably still a threat. 
Bibliography. Benson (1946c), Desfayes (1975), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Forbes-Watson 
(1993), Grasseau (2004), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960), Mayr & Cottrell (1986), Short er al. (1990), Sibley & 
Monroe (1990), Tyler (19872), Urban et al. (1997). Vaurie (1953b). Vivero (2001). 


9. Nimba Flycatcher 


Melaenornis annamarulae 


French: Gobemouche du Libéria Spanish: Papamoscas Liberiano 
German: Liberiadrongoschnápper 
Other common names: Liberian/Mrs Forbes-Watson's Black-flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Melaenornis annamarulae Forbes-Watson, 1970, Grassfield, Mount Nimba, Liberia. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Very locally in SE Sierra Leone (Gola Forest), SE Guinea (Macenta, on Zama Mas- 
sif), N Liberia and W Ivory Coast. 
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Descriptive notes. 19-22 cm; 37-42 g. Plum- 
age is dark blue-grey, slightly paler on throat, 
flanks and belly; primaries and secondaries 
black, tai! blackish; iris dark brown; bill and 
legs black. Differs from M. ardesiacus in larger 
size, dark eyes. Sexes alike. Juvenile and im- 
mature undescribed. Voice. Usually silent, 
Song 5-7 loud, ringing notes, with many vari- 
ations, including downslurred whistling 
"peeew-peeew-peeew-peeew-toytoytoy", 
upslurred “tooey-tooey-tooey-tooey-toey” (5 
notes), and downslurred "per-peew-peeew- 
peeeew-doy" (long and short notes). Calls de- 
scribed as loud and strident, like some calls of 
drongos (Dicrurus) and of Fraseria ocreata; also a thin, soft “wheep-wheep” and faint churring. 
Habitat. Lowland rainforest. Highest parts of tall trees in primary lowland rainforest (never on 
slopes) in Liberia, and in clearings planted with maize (Zea mays) or in large leafless trees on 
inselbergs in Ivory Coast. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, especially large black alate hymenopterans, also small beetles 
(Coleoptera), and a hairless caterpillar (Lepidoptera) recorded. Occurs in pairs or in groups of 3-6 
individuals; staying in one area for several days. In continuous forest, usually perches conspicu- 
ously above closed canopy. 30-50 m above ground; seldom below 20 m. Spends long periods 
perched upright, doing nothing; group moves slowly through treetops, foraging as it goes. Hunts in 
rather infrequent, short aerial flights; makes upward sallies to glean insects from underside of 
branches, or downward ones to pounce on prey below perch. Also searches crevices and moss of 
larger tree branches; often runs or hops along a large limb, with head held low, and seizes food 
items as it runs, in manner of a malimbe (Malimbus) or a cuckoo-shrike (Campephaga). 
Breeding. Birds with enlarged ovaries in Jul-Aug wet season in Liberia. No other information. 
Movements. None recorded. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Upper Guinea 
Forests EBA. Rare to scarce, but easily overlooked. Total range estimated at 122.000 km? and 
global population at fewer than 10,000 individuals. Gola Forest population reckoned at 475-690 
birds. Only one record from Guinea. Occurs in Tai Forest National Park, La Téné Forest Reserve 
and Marahoué National Park, all in Ivory Coast; estimated density of 4 birds/km? in Tai Forest 
National Park. This species’ dependence on closed-canopy primary forest with large emergent 
trees means that it is gravely at risk from forest destruction and degradation for timber, mining and 
agriculture. Its population is likely to be declining rapidly. and future survey work may prove it to 
be much scarcer than is currently known. Suitable forest areas are under intense and increasing 
pressure throughout its range, and even in protected areas, such as Tai Forest, suffers illegal en- 
croachment. 

Bibliography. Allport et al. (1989), Balchin (1990), Borrow & Demey (2001), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004). 
Collar & Stuart (1985). Collar et al. (1994), Colston & Curry-Lindahl (1986), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Forbes- 
Watson (1969, 1970), Gartshore (1989), Gartshore et al. (1995), Gatter (1988. 19972), Halleux (1994), Mackworth- 
Praed & Grant (1973), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Thiollay (1985), Urban et al. (1997), Wilson (1990). 


I0. Yellow-eyed Black-flycatcher 


Melaenornis ardesiacus 


French: Gobemouche de Berlioz Spanish: Papamoscas de Berlioz 
German: Gelbaugen-Drongoschnüpper 
Other common names: Berlioz's Black Flycatcher 
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Family MUSCICAPIDAE (OLD WORLD FLYCATCHERS) 


SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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Taxonomy. Meloenornis [sic] ardesiaca Berlioz, 1936, Mbwahi, west of Lake Kivu. c. 2000 m, 
DRCongo. Often included in a superspecies with M. edolioides and M. pammelaina, but is a dis- 
tinct montane form and better separated. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Mountain forests of Albertine Rift in SW Uganda (Bwindi-Impenetrable Forest), 
NW Rwanda (W of Crête Zaire-Nil) and E DRCongo (W of L Edward to Ruzizi area, and Itombwe 
highlands to N end of L Tanganyika). 


Descriptive notes. c. 18 cm: 26-35 g. Chin, 
lores and forehead are blackish; plumage oth- 
erwise entirely dark blue-grey, slightly paler 
on belly and flanks, with primaries and sec- 
ondaries black; iris bright pale yellow; bill and 
legs black. Differs from M. edolioides and M. 
pammelaina in having pale eyes, less black 
overall appearance. Sexes alike. Juvenile has 
fine whitish spots on breast, especially at sides, 
and less distinct spots on belly and undertail- 
coverts, iris dark or greyish-yellow; immature 
not properly described. Voice. Calls a rasping 
“raap, raap" and harsh "tch-tchec". 

Habitat. Edges of primary and secondary for- 
est and forest clearings; also at bottoms and on slopes of open bushy valleys, where it uses scat- 
tered shrubs, small trees and lianas. Altitudinal range 1300-2450 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including caterpillars (Lepidoptera) and beetles (Coleoptera). Solitary 
or in pairs, or in family groups of 3—4 birds; does not join mixed-species flocks, Perches conspicu- 
ously 1-12 m up, on projecting branches of bare or leafy bushes and on tall flowering spikes of 
Lobelia, sometimes quite high in tall trees at side of forest roads. Restless; makes sallies from 
perch and searches foliage in manner of a sylviid warbler; also pounces and hops on bare ground 
and roads. 

Breeding. Jan-Apr in DRCongo. Monogamous; territorial. Nest a loosely built cup of two types of 
soft green moss, lined with fine stems and fibres, external diameter 18-20 cm. internal diameter 6 
cm, depth 4—5 cm; placed on fork 4—12 m (usually 4—5 m) up in small tree. Clutch 2 eggs; no 
information on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. None recorded. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Albertine 
Rift Mountains EBA. Fairly common in Uganda: frequent and locally common in DRCongo. No 
information available on any possible threats. 

Bibliography. Byaruhanga er al. (2001). Carswell et al. (2005). Chapin, J.P. (1953), Chapin, R.T. (1978). Dowsett- 
Lemaire (1990), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Grasseau (2004), Hall & Moreau (1970), Mackworth-Praed & Grant 
(1973), Prigogine (1971), Sibley & Monroe (1990), Urban er al. (1997), Williams (1959). 


11. Northern Black-flycatcher 
Melaenornis edolioides 


French: Gobemouche drongo German: Senegaldrongoschnápper Spanish: Papamoscas Drongo 
Other common names: (African) Black Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Melasoma edolioides Swainson, 1837, Senegal. 

Forms a superspecies with M. pammelaina. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. e. edolioides (Swainson, 1837) — extreme S Mauritania (Assaba to R Senegal), S Senegal, 
Gambia, Guinea-Bissau, N & E Guinea, W & SW Mali (including along R Niger from Mopti to 
Bamako). N Ivory Coast and S Burkina Faso E to extreme SW Niger, Nigeria (except extreme N & 
S) and W Cameroon. 

M. e. lugubris (J. W. von Müller,1851) — E Cameroon, S Chad, N & C Central African Republic. S & 
SW Sudan, NE DRCongo, and from W Eritrea and W Ethiopia S to Uganda, W Kenya and N Tanzania. 
M. e. schistaceus Sharpe, 1895 — N & E Ethiopia and N Kenya. 

Descriptive notes. 20 cm; 28-36 g. Male 
nominate race is entirely very dark slate-grey 
or bluish-grey, almost black, with upperwing 
and tail darker, more brownish-black; crown, 
mantle, scapulars, tertials and tail glossed 
greenish blue-grey, tail feathers and tertials 
slightly barred; underwing-coverts and 
axillaries black: iris olive-brown to dark 
brown; bill and legs black. Differs from M. 
pammelaina in having shghtly rounded (not 
square-ended or slightly forked) tail, less steely 
blue-black appearance; from M. ardesiacus in 
longer tail, darker plumage. dark eyes. Female 
is like male but duller, with blackish-grey 
upperparts, slate-grey rump and uppertail-coverts, and paler, dusky ash-grey underparts. Juvenile 
is entirely sooty black, densely spotted with rusty ochre on upperparts and underparts, with side of 
head, forehead, crown and nape streaked, not spotted, rusty-ochre scalloping on upperwing-cov- 
erts and grey-buff median third of outer webs of primaries, brown bill and legs; immature like adult 
female, but wings and tail browner, with ochre spots at tips of median and greater upperwing- 
coverts, Race lugubris is slightly duller than nominate, more sooty black or slaty, female especially 
so; schistaceus is generally greyer than previous. Voice. Song a long series of short phrases with 
frequent pauses, including "tsee-u-weet", "tuwee-teewiteewi", "yewee-teedudit", "ptee-yay", “tsee- 
ew" etc.; most notes melodious, but some buzzy, wheezy or scolding; male and female may sing in 
duet. Contact calls a long, thin “tseeeu” and a short “tsik”; alarm a deep, churring "kchchew". 
Habitat. Moist woodland, edges of riverine forest in open woodland, gallery forest, acacia (Aca- 
cia) woodland, bushland, orchard-bush savanna, woodland savanna and inselbergs; also cultiva- 
tion, including gardens and banana plantations. Occurs also in almost arid areas, e.g. L Turkana 
(Kenya). Ascends to 1800 m in Kenya. 

Food and Feeding. Arthropods, mainly insects; recorded items include beetles (Coleoptera), mantids 
(Mantidae), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), cicadas (Cicadidae), ants (Formicidae), caterpillars 
(Lepidoptera), small millipedes (Diplopoda) and spiders (Araneae). Occurs in pairs or in family groups 
of 3-4 individuals; joins mixed-species flocks. Forages mostly on the ground. either flying down from 
low perch or hopping on ground to snatch prey; also sallies from perch to take prey on leaves or bark. 
Breeding. May-Jul in Ghana, May-Jun in Nigeria, Oct in Cameroon, May and Nov-Dec in 
DRCongo, Oct and Dec—Jun in E Africa and Apr and Jun in Ethiopia. Monogamous; territorial. 
Nest a coarse, shallow cup of twigs, dry grass, stems and bark, lined with fine rootlets and fibres, 


placed 2-6 m above ground in concealed place such as top of dead stump, even in bunch of ba- 
nanas; old nest of other species sometimes used. Clutch 2—3 eggs; incubation by female; chicks fed 
by both parents; no information on duration of incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Moves seasonally with the rains, at least in N Kenya. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally uncommon or common to frequent 
throughout range. No information available on potential threats or on population changes. Present 
in numerous protected areas, e.g. Comoé National Park (Ivory Coast), Bénoué National Park 
(Cameroon) and Murchison Falls National Park (Uganda). 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1936. 19532), Bates (1930), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Cave & 
MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Elgood e al. (1994), Grimes (1987), Hall & Moreau 
(1970), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lippens & Wille (1976), Louette (1981), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 
1973), Malbrant & Maclatchy (1949), Nikolaus (1987), Richards (1982), Rodewald et al. (1994), Thiollay (1985), 
Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


12. Southern Black-flycatcher 


Melaenornis pammelaina 


French: Gobemouche sud-africain Spanish: Papamoscas Sudafricano 
German: Glanzdrongoschnápper 
Other common names: South African (Black) Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Sylvia pammelaina Stanley, 1814, Mozambique. 
Forms a superspecies with M. edolioides. Geographical variation clinal, and races poorly defined; 
ater sometimes synonymized with nominate and poliogyna with diabolicus. Five subspecies cur- 
rently recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
M. p. tropicalis (Cabanis, 1884) - SE PRCongo, SW & SE DRCongo, Kenya, S Somalia, Rwanda, 
Burundi and W Tanzania. 
M. p. poliogvna Lawson 1964 — Angola (except S) E (possibly including S DRCongo) to SW 
Tanzania and NW Malawi and S to extreme NE Namibia (Caprivi Strip), Zambia and N, W & C 
Zimbabwe. 
M. p. diabolicus (Sharpe, 1877) — S Angola, N Namibia (except Caprivi Strip) and NW Botswana. 
M. p. pammelaina (Stanley, 1814) — S & E Tanzania, SE Malawi and N Mozambique (N of Sul do 
Save). 
M. p. ater (Sundevall, 1850) - SW Malawi, lowland S & E Zimbabwe, Mozambique (S of R Save), 
SE Botswana, E South Africa (S to Eastern Cape) and Swaziland. 
= FORO Descriptive notes. 19-22 cm; 21-33 g. Male 
Je 37 aS 7o 7| nominate race is entirely black, with steel-blue 
i A S J «| gloss on head, body and exposed parts of 
Se tertials and rectrices; primaries and secondar- 
\ | ies brownish-black; iris dark brown; bill and 
s A legs black. Differs from very similar M. edo- 
| lioides in having tail square-ended or slightly 
forked (not rounded), plumage blacker-look- 
ing (not slaty); from M. ardesiacus addition- 
ally by longer tail, dark eyes. Female is like 
male but less black, more deep brownish-black. 
Juvenile is blackish-brown, with many small 
buff spots or streaks on head and neck. fewer 
on mantle, short bars/streaks on upperwing- 
coverts and back to uppertail-coverts, underparts heavily patterned with buffy crescents, iris dark 
grey: immature like adult but retains small spots on mantle and greater coverts, and has less glossy 
underparts, with whitish-buff barring on lower belly and vent. Race arer is like nominate but larger, 
wing 97—116-5 mm (nominate 100-107 mm); poliogyna is similar in size to previous, but female 
has throat and upper breast washed grey; diabolicus is larger (wing 107—117-5 mm), both sexes jet- 
black; tropicalis has upperparts glossed violet. Voice. Usually silent. Song a bold, pleasant, melo- 
dious warble of distinct phrases, in South Africa often rather like those of a Turdus thrush, separated 
by I-second pauses; most phrases are three clear whistles, “tseep-tsoo-tsoo”, with variations, oth- 
ers are faster, "wheewheewheewhee". Alarm a rasping screech. 
Habitat. Open woodland such as miombo woodland with sparse undergrowth, Baikiaea wood- 
land, tall riparian and alluvial acacia (Acacia) woodlands, well-developed mopane and mixed 
broadleaf woodland, bushland, thornveld, coastal dune-forest. forest clearings; also parks, gar- 
dens, plantations, and cultivation with trees, Favours sites below woodland canopy with clear view 
of ground; attracted to freshly burnt areas. 
Food and Feeding. Insects and their larvae, including ants (Formicidae), termites (Isoptera) and 
beetles (Coleoptera); also spiders (Araneae), centipedes (Chilopoda) and worms. Some prey items 
quite large, e.g. a locust (Acrididae). Also probes aloe flowers (whether for nectar or insects is not 
clear), and eats small fruits including black nightshade (Solanum nigrum). Solitary, in pairs or in 
family parties; joins mixed-species foraging flocks, and in non-breeding season several associate 
loosely as members of such parties. Perches on low branch, fence or wire 1-3 m up and scans 
ground; drops to ground and quickly hops to capture prey; also perches high in tree on projecting 
branch and makes short dashes after passing insects. Of 228 forays, 72% were pounces to ground, 
24% flycatching sallies, and 4% hovering to glean trunks and leaves; 96% of forays were outside 
canopy and 4% within it. Prey sometimes eaten on ground, but usually taken back to perch for 
consumption; may spend some time on ground while catching ants and emerging termites. During 
foraging, often associates with Fork-tailed Drongo (Dicrurus adsimilis), which it closely resem- 
bles in plumage and appearance; may mimic this aggressive species. 
Breeding. Breeds in Oct-Nov and Mar in E Africa, Aug-Oct in Angola, Aug—Dec (mainly Sept- 
Nov) in Zambia, Sept-Dec (mainly Oct) in Malawi, Jan in Botswana, Aug-Jan (mainly Sept-Nov) 
in Zimbabwe and Sept-Jan (mainly Oct-Nov) in South Africa. Monogamous; territorial, but not 
markedly aggressive. Nest, probably built solely by female, a loosely made shallow cup or thin 
platform of twiglets and petioles, neatly lined with wiry rootlets and tendrils, outside diameter 90— 
95 mm, cup diameter 65-70 mm, depth 20-35 mm; placed 0-5-9 m (usually 2-3 m) above ground, 
generally in shade, in hollow in top of tree stump (commonest site), cavity in broken trunk, at end 
of broken branch, or in fork with supporting peeling bark; side of crevice in which nest built forms 
rim of nest; sites often created by fire damage, and fire-blackened cavities often used (incubating 
bird then well concealed); old nest of Arrow-marked Babbler (Turdoides jardineii), Kurrichane 
Thrush (Turdus libonyanus), Red-headed Weaver (Anaplectes melanotis) or dove (Columbidae) 
also used; other recorded sites are aloe leaf bases, bunch of bananas, hollow in wall, drainpipe, and 
light of abandoned tractor. Clutch 2-4 eggs, usually 3; replacement usually laid if first clutch fails; 
incubation, probably by female only, period 13-16 days; chicks fed by both parents, nestling pe- 
riod 15-19 days; young fed by adults after leaving nest. Nests occasionally parasitized by Red- 
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chested Cuckoo (Cuculus solitarius) and Black Cuckoo (Cuculus clamosus). Of 28 nests with total 
of 75 eggs in Zimbabwe, 14 nests produced 28 fledglings; of 14 nests in South Africa. four were 
lost (three to predators) and ten produced 1-3 (mean 1-9) fledglings. Oldest retrapped ringed indi- 
vidual 8 years 2 months. 

Movements. Generally resident, but substantial regular movement suspected within S Africa. Re- 
ported less frequently in Caprivi (Namibia) and Okavango (Botswana) in non-breeding season, 
when reporting rates rose in Zimbabwe and NE South Africa (S to KwaZulu-Natal). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally uncommon to locally common; sparse 
above 1500 m. and scarce in open savanna and semi-arid parts of range. In South Africa, less 
common than it formerly was in Eastern Cape. S Mozambique population estimated at more than 
10.000 individuals: average density in Swaziland 37-7 birds/100 ha; breeding density of 1 pair/30 
ha recorded in N South Africa. Well represented in protected areas of S Africa. 

Bibliography. Ade (1976), Beasley (1985), Chapin. J.P. (1953), Chapin, R.T. (1978), Clancey (1964, 1967, 198023), 
Dean (1987). Dowsett-Lemaire (1990), Edwards (1988). Fraser (1983), Ginn er al. (1989). Hall. B.P. & Moreau 
(1970), Hall, D.G. (1983), Harrison et al. (1997). Herremans (1992c, 1995), Hockey er al. (2005), Irwin (1981), 
Irwin et al. (1969), James (1970), Lawson (1964d), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Marshall (1978), 
Masterson (1981). Monadjem (20022). Oatley (1964), Parker (1999b), Parnell (1976). Penry (19942), Prigogine 
(1971), Roberts (1912), Sibley & Monroe (1990). Skead (1967b). Tarboton (2001), Tarboton et al. (1987), Traylor 
(1965), Urban et al. (1997), Vernon (1973. 1980, 1984, 1985a), Vincent (1947), Williams (1959), Winterbottom 
(1950, 197 1a), Zimmerman et al. (1996), 


Genus SIGELUS Cabanis, 1850 


13. Fiscal Flycatcher 


Sigelus silens 


French: Gobemouche fiscal German: Würgerschnüpper Spanish: Papamoscas Fiscal 
Taxonomy. Lanius silens Shaw, 1809, “forests of the Auteniquois" = George, Western Cape, South 
Africa 
Sometimes placed in genus Melaenornis, but latter and Fraseria probably closer to each other than 
either is to present genus. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
S. s. lawsoni (Clancey, 1966) — S & SE Botswana and N South Africa (Northern Cape E to North 
West Province and extreme W Free State). 
S. s. silens (Shaw, 1809) — South Africa from SW Western Cape and Karoo E to Free State, North- 
ern Province and interior KwaZulu-Natal, also W Swaziland and Lesotho lowlands; non-breeding 
also on coastal plain from S Mozambique S to KwaZulu-Natal. 
— E Descriptive notes, 17-20 cm; 21-37 g. Male 
LN / : nominate race has forehead, crown, lores, cheek, 
A ; nape and upperparts black with bluish gloss. 
* | D V rump slightly greyer; upperwing black, marginal 
i i ^ coverts white; outer eight primaries with white 
panel at base, increasing in size from P8 to P1; 
secondaries 3-6 with broad white wedge along 
n most of outer web, narrowing towards tip; 
j en tertials narrowly tipped greyish-white; tail 
rounded, brownish-black, all feathers except 
ji central pair with white panel on basal half, in- 
creasing in size from T2 to T6; chin and throat 
| greyish-white; breast, flanks and side of belly 
pale grey, centre of belly greyish-white, 
undertail-coverts white, fringed dark grey; underwing-coverts pearly grey. fringed white, axillaries 
white: iris dark brown; bill and legs black. Differs from all other African flycatchers in boldly pied 
plumage. with white in wings and tail. Female has upperparts dark grey-brown, underparts pale grey- 
brown. chin. throat. belly and undertail-coverts dirty white. Juvenile is dark grey-brown above, fea- 
thers tipped pale rufous-brown, white wingpanels smaller than adult's, tail short, tipped buff, basal 
white panels much reduced. underparts mottled grey-brown and off-white, undertail-coverts off- 
white: unmature like adult female, retains some juvenile spotting on upperwing-coverts, Race lawsoni 
has throat and breast side paler than nominate and tinged buff, particularly on female. Voice. Mostly 
silent: calls very quiet, audible only at close range. Song a long series of phrases made up of thin, 
high-pitched "tswee" and “sooo” notes interspersed with “trp” notes; sometimes (especially when 
not breeding) mimics other species, e.g. Cape Robin-chat (Cossypha caffra), also House Sparrow 
(Passer domesticus), White-faced Whistling-duck (Dendrocygna viduata), Common Myna 
(Acridotheres tristis), Common Bulbul (Pycnonotus barbatus) and others. Alarm a sharp “skisk” or 
“kirr-kirr-kirr”. 
Habitat. Open country with scattered trees, mainly in small, dense clumps of larger trees and 
thickets; readily occurs in alien trees, e.g. eucalypts (Eucalyptus) and introduced acacias (Acacia), 
and frequents parks and gardens, especially in non-breeding-season. Also in bushveld, coastal 
macchia (fynbos), thornveld with semi-arid scrub, and tree-lined watercourses in farmland. 
Food and Feeding. Mainly insects. including ants (Formicidae) and foraging harvester termites 
(Hodotermes mossambicus); also takes moths (Lepidoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), bugs 
(Hemiptera) and earthworms (Lumbricidae); also eats small fruits of trees such as Halleria lucida, 
Cotoneaster and Euonymus. and nectar of Aloe. Occurs singly or in pairs, but up to ten congregate 
at fruiting trees in non-breeding-season. Forages from perch on top of bush or small tree, or at side 
of tree; usual perch 4 m high or more, occasionally down to 1 m, and telegraph wires, fences and 
aerials freely used. Flies to ground to settle and snatch prey, also hawks insects in flight; in studies, 
74% of forays directed to ground, 26% in air. Prey eaten on ground or taken back to perch. Method 
of feeding on fruit not recorded. 
Breeding. Recorded in all months, but generally starts in Jul, peak Oct-Dec, and few records after 
Mar. Monogamous; solitary nester, territorial but not strongly so. Nest built by female only, a 
bulky bowl. usually shallow. sometimes deep. of twiglets, rootlets, dry grass, weed stems, stems of 
everlasting plant, thickly lined with plant down, fine grasses and a few feathers (in S Karoo, seedheads 
of the rubiaceous Galium tomentosum favoured), small pieces of lichen sometimes added to out- 
side; rags and string often used in nests near human habitation; external diameter 11—13 cm, depth 
6-5 em, internal diameter 6-5 cm, depth 3-7 cm: usually well concealed in dense foliage, and strongly 
bound to supporting twigs on fork near end of branch, or placed on fork 1—7 m above ground 
within crown of tree or shrub, wattle trees (Acacia) favoured; sometimes placed at base of Aloe leaf 


or in vine clump. Clutch 2-4 eggs, usually 3, laid at daily intervals; incubation by female only, 
sometimes starting after first egg laid, sometimes on completion of clutch, period 13-16 days, 
usually 14 days; chicks fed by female only, nestling period 15-17 days; young fed after leaving 
nest, duration of care unknown. In various studies, 4-596 of 180 nests parasitized by Jacobin Cuckoo 
(Clamator jacobinus); also a host of Red-chested Cuckoo (Cuculus solitarius). Nests apparently 
frequently preyed on. Maximum recorded longevity in ringing studies 9 years 9 months. 
Movements. Resident in parts of range, partial migrant elsewhere. In Botswana, resident around 
Lobatse, but exclusively non-breeding visitor (mostly Apr-Oct) farther N. In KwaZulu-Natal, moves 
from middle to low altitude in non-breeding season, when generally plentiful along coast. Also 
non-breeding altitudinal migrant in E lowveld, Swaziland and S Mozambique, Apr-Aug. Vagrant 
in Zimbabwe. Dispersal potential great; an individual in active flight 100 km out at sea did not 
appear tired and did not land on boat: ringed birds moved 30 km and 63 km. Some historical change 
in migration pattern in South Africa: before 1930 only a winter visitor to parts of Eastern Cape. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Widespread and common over most of its 
range; scarce in some non-breeding-season bushveld and lowveld habitats. S Mozambique popula- 
tion estimated at more than 1000 individuals; population density in suburban South Africa 3-5 
birds/100 ha for most of year, rising to 10-15 birds/ha in May-Jul; in Swaziland lowveld, average 
year-round density 2-5 birds/100 ha, but absent in summer. Probably more numerous than histori- 
cally owing to use of man-modified habitats, including those dominated by alien trees, especially 
in SW of range. Well represented in protected areas. 

Bibliography. Brewster (1992), Bucknill (1908), Clancey (1964, 19802). Collett (1982), Craig (1977), Cyrus & 
Robson (1980), Dean & Milton (1993), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Forbes-Watson (1993), 
Earlé & Grobler (1987), Farkas (1962), Fraser (1983), Frost & Siegfried (1975), Haigh (1986), Hall, B.P. & Moreau 
(1970), Hall, D.G. (1983), Harrison et al. (1997), Herremans (1994a), Hockey, Dean & Ryan (2005), Hockey, 
Underhill e al. (1989), Hustler & Irwin (1995), James (1970), Johnson & Maclean (1994), Lawson (1962b), 
Liversidge (1965), Macdonald & Birkenstock (1980), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963), Mayr & Cottrell (1986), 
Monadjem (2002a), Newman (1963), Oatley (1964, 2003), Parker (1994, 1999b), Payne & Payne (1967), Penry 
(19942), Short et al. (1990), Sibley & Monroe (1990), Siegfried (1968b), Skead (1967b), Tarboton (2001), Tarboton 
et al. (1987), Taylor (1958), Urban et al. (1997), Vaurie (1953b), Vernon (1973), Vincent (1947), Williams (1969), 
Winterbottom (1966a, 1966b), Winterbottom & Winterbottom (1984). 


Genus EMPIDORNIS Reichenow, 1901 


14. Silverbird 


Empidornis semipartitus 


French: Gobemouche argenté German: Silberschnápper Spanish: Papamoscas Plateado 
Taxonomy. Muscicapa semipartita Rüppell, 1840, Gondar, Ethiopia. 
In the past was sometimes placed in genus Melaenornis, but differs markedly from latter in plum- 
age colours, domed nest, and song. Clinal increase in wing length, from 82-95 mm in Sudan to 95- 
101 mm in E Africa; proposed race kavirondensis (NE Uganda, W Kenya and Tanzania) considered 
1o represent part of this cline. Monotypic. 
Distribution. W & S Sudan, W Ethiopia, N & E Uganda, W Kenya and N Tanzania (S to C Tabora 
and N Dodoma). 
Descriptive notes. 18 cm; 22-23 g. Has head 
X and upperparts pale bluish-grey, on neck this 
\ colour extending forward in blunt point be- 
tween throat and breast side; sometimes an ol- 
ive-tinged rounded spot on side of forehead; 
upperwing grey, but primaries and secondar- 
ies dark brownish-grey, edged silvery grey, 
tertials uniform silvery grey; tail graduated, 
silvery grey, feathers sometimes very narrowly 
edged whitish; chin, throat and entire under- 
parts uniformly bright rufous, including 
: axillaries and underwing-coverts; iris dark 
N Í aN brown to pale sepia; bill and legs black. Dif- 
fers from all other flycatchers in combination 
of silver-grey upperparts and rufous underparts. Sexes alike. Juvenile has feathers of upperside 
(except primaries and secondaries) with black tip and with black shaft (tertials) or black fringe 
(crown) and large buff to pale rufous subterminal spot, chin to belly buff, mottled and scalloped 
dark brown, underwing-coverts orange, undertail-coverts pale rufous; immature not properly de- 
scribed. but resembles adult. Voice. Song sweet and rich, like that of a thrush (Turdus) or a robin- 
chat (Cossypha), but sometimes soft; usually a repetition of 3 compound notes. 
Habitat. Acacia (Acacia) grassland and semi-arid bushland with scattered large trees; occurs also 
in gardens. From at least 400 m to 1500 m. 
Food and Feeding. Insects, mostly small and wingless ones, including many ants (Formicidae); 
captive birds ate locusts (Acrididae) and coleopteran mealworms (Tenebrio molitor). Solitary or in 
pairs. Essentially arboreal, perching prominently on bushtops or in open, larger trees, from where 
hawks insects; often also flies to ground to seize insects. Recorded as hopping along a fence, 
running about on ground and hopping sedately from branch to branch. Attracted to fruiting fig 
trees (Ficus), to catch insects feeding at the fruit. 
Breeding. Breeds in wet and dry seasons; May-Aug in Sudan, and Apr-May and Sept-Feb in E 
Africa. Monogamous; solitary nester. Nest a substantial dome of dry grass and small thorn twigs. 
lined with fine grass heads; commonly uses old nest of weaver, including of White-headed Buf- 
falo-weaver (Dinemellia dinemelli), Red-headed Weaver (Anaplectes melanotis) and White-browed 
Sparrow-weaver (Plocepasser mahali), also of Rufous Sparrow (Passer motitensis), such nests 
usually at end of thorn-tree branch 3-6 m above ground; takes 1 week or more to repair and line 
domed weaver nest. Clutch 2 eggs; incubation mainly or entirely by female; in captivity, 3 eggs, 
incubation period 13-15 days, fledging period 19-21 days. Longevity 7 years in captivity. 
Movements. Normally resident; several extralimital and out-of-habitat records in Kenya and NE 
Tanzania suggest considerable dispersal and wandering. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common to abundant in much of its 
range; scarce to rare at N limits of range in Sudan and Ethiopia. 
Bibliography. Bednall (1990), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Brown & Britton (1980), Byaruhanga et al. (2001), Carswell 
et al. (2005). Dickinson (2003), Edwards (1973), Grasseau (2004), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Nikolaus (1987). 
Urban e! al. (1997), Zimmerman e! al. (1996). 
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Genus FRASERIA Bonaparte, 1854 


15. Fraser's Forest-flycatcher 
Fraseria ocreata 


French: Gobemouche forestier German: Waldschnápper 
Other common names: Common/African Forest-flycatcher 


Spanish: Papamoscas Forestal 


Taxonomy. Tephrodornis ocreatus Strickland. 1844, Bioko. 
Genus sometimes subsumed in Melaenornis. but majority of authors regard separation as justified, 
particularly on ecological and behavioural grounds. This species and F cinerascens form a species 
group: they overlap geographically. but differ significantly in habits and voice. Three subspecies 
recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
F. o. kelsalli Bannerman, 1922 — extreme SW Guinea and S Sierra Leone. 
F. o. prosphora Oberholser. 1899 — Liberia, C & S Ivory Coast and S Ghana. 
F. o. ocreata (Strickland, 1844) - C & S Nigeria, Bioko I (Fernando Póo) and S Cameroon E to W 
Uganda, S to extreme N Angola and C DRCongo. 
Descriptive notes. 18 cm; 28—42 g (nominate). 
average 30—32 g (prosphora). Male nominate 
race has head and upperparts dark slate-grey, 
blacker on forehead and crown: lores and ear- 
coverts black; remiges black, outer webs edged 
slate-grey. upperwing-coverts brownish-black. 
edged slate-grey (especially on outer web): 
rectrices black. outer webs edged slate-grey: 
chin, throat and entire underparts white, with 
blackish crescents on lower throat. breast. 
flanks and upper belly (feathers of chin, lower 
, - | belly and undertail-coverts have blackish 
i St o^. bases) thighs blackish-grey, barred white; 
! axillaries slate-grey. tipped white. underwing- 
coverts blackish, broadly edged white; iris olive-brown; bill black: legs blackish-grey. Differs from 
F. cinerascens in larger size. more distinct crescentic markings on underparts, no white around eye. 
Female has lores and ear-coverts browner than male. and forehead and crown less black. Juvenile 
has sooty-brown head and upperparts sparsely spotted rufous-brown, denser spots on lesser and 
median upperwing-coverts, white underparts narrowly and irregularly barred blackish on sides of 
throat and upper breast; immature like female. but retains apical rufous-brown spots on lesser and 
median upperwing-coverts. Race prosphora has forehead and crown slate-grey, like upperparts. 
and underparts less distinctly scalloped: ke/salli has paler. clearer grey upperparts than other races. 
head and mantle uniform in colour, underpart scalloping grey. iris dark brown. Voice. Vocal. Calls 
mostly harsh and buzzing, including frequently uttered short series of buzzy notes interspersed 
with purer whistles: anxiety and alarm calls a chatter of 5-10 rasping notes; also has quavering 
"wruu hree hru”, rapid repeated "pink" and whistled "weew". Song melodious and varied, slightly 
quavering and with trills. 
Habitat. Primary and secondary evergreen forest. to 1600 m. Prefers dense, continuous mature 
forest, generally along watercourses; normally favours forest with closed, thick and high canopy. 
but occurs also at edges and in clearings. In secondary growth. occurs in riparian forest and final 
stages of regenerating forest on abandoned cultivation and plantations. where vegetation layers 
numerous and ill defined. 
Food and Feeding. Mostly insects, including moths and hairy and smooth caterpillars 
(Lepidoptera), beetles (Coleoptera). ants (Hymenoptera), winged termites (Isoptera), grasshop- 
pers (Orthoptera), bugs (Hemiptera), dragonflies and damselflies (Odonata), cockroaches 
(Blattodea) and mantids (Mantodea), flies (Diptera) and earwigs (Dermaptera); also spiders 
(Araneae), small seeds, small fruit; once a newly hatched small snake. Prey size 5-55 mm. mostly 
15-45 mm. Found singly, in pairs or in parties of up to 20 individuals: in NE Gabon. average 
group size 7-2 birds, group occupies territory of c. 30 ha, moves steadily along, usually 200-250 
m in 40-50 minutes, but may also intensively search small areas (0-25-0-5 ha). Regularly joins 
mixed-species flocks, less so during breeding season. Found in all vegetation levels, but appar- 
ently prefers canopy and emergents. Activity most intense in morning, decreases in afternoon, 
increases again in evening. Gleans foliage in crowns of trees and shrubs, and leafy liana tangles: 
hops along large branches, especially those covered with moss, lichens or epiphytes; typically 
adopts crouching stance with drooping or half-spread wings. swings hind part of body and makes 
lateral sweeping movements with closed and raised tail. Often unrolls leaves to take lepidopteran 
pupae. May also forage by sallying, mostly when taking winged termites and ants; also descends 
to ground to follow raiding army ants. 
Breeding. Recorded in Jan and Nov (and adults with enlarged gonads Mar and Jun—Sept) in Libe- 
ria, Sept-Oct in Nigeria, Sept-Dec (and nest-building in Mar) in Cameroon and Oct-Mar in Ga- 
bon; females with enlarged gonads in Dec-Jun in DRCongo; juveniles in Aug and Dec in Ivory 
Coast. Monogamous or polygamous. Co-operative breeder, with helpers at the nest. Territorial all 
year; dominant male of group gives advertising songs, all non-juvenile group-members participate 
in territory defence. Nest built by several group-members, a bulky. coarse.base of dead leaves 
(mostly shafts), rootlets and tendrils supporting a neat cup lined with small pieces of decaying leaf 
blades and bark, often bound with Marasmius fungus, external diameter 9-10 cm, internal diam- 
eter and depth 5-5—7.5 cm; placed 0-5-22 m above usually dry ground, in open cavity such as hole 
in trunk or stump, opened-up nest of woodpecker (Picidae) or barbet (Capitonidae), or cavity un- 
der epiphyte clump; sometimes between tree trunk and loose bark, or among detritus left by floods 
on tree or shrub branches; once in cavity on concrete mast of powerline. Clutch 2—3 eggs, laid at 
daily intervals; incubation by female only. period 17 days: hatching synchronous, chicks fed by all 
members of group, fledging period 15-16 days; young fed by group-members for at least 3 weeks 
after fledging. In NE Gabon, only three out of seven nests successfully fledged young; one clutch 
destroyed by storm. Lifespan more than 12 years. 
Movements. Sedentary, at least in NE Gabon, and presumably elsewhere. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to frequent or common through- 
out range. Average density of 2-1 groups (16 individuals)/km? recorded in NE Gabon. No pub- 
lished evidence for range contraction. but destruction of forest habitat must have adversely affected 
this species' numbers and distribution throughout its range. Occurs in several protected areas, 
including isolated population in C Nigeria at Nindam Forest Reserve, in Kagoro. 
Bibliography. Allport et al. (1989), Bannerman (1936, 1953a), Bates (1930), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton 
(1980b), Brosset & Érard (1977, 1986), Chapin (1953), Colston & Curry-Lindahl (1986), Dean (2000), Elgood er 


al. (1994), Érard (1987. 1990), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Gatter (1988), Grimes (1987), Hall & Moreau (1970), 
Lippens & Wille (1976), Louette (1981), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963, 1973), Rodewald et al. (1994), Thiollay 
(1985), Urban et al. (1997), Vaurie (1953b). 


16. White-browed Forest-flycatcher 


Fraseria cinerascens 


French: Gobemouche à sourcils blancs Spanish: Papamoscas Cejiblanco 
German: Brauenwaldschnüpper 


Taxonomy. Fraseria cinerascens Hartlaub, 1857. Ashanti, Ghana. 

Genus sometimes subsumed in Melaenornis, but majority of authors regard separation as justified, 

particularly on ecologica] and behavioural grounds. This species and F ocreata form a species 

group: they overlap geographically, but differ significantly in habits and voice. Two subspecies 

currently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

F. c. cinerascens Hartlaub, 1857 — SW Senegal and Gambia (Gambia and Basse Casamance), Guinea- 

Bissau (except NE). W Guinea, Sierra Leone. Liberia, S Ivory Coast and S Ghana. 

F. c. ruthae Dickerman. 1994 — SW, S & C Nigeria, S Cameroon and S Central African Republic S 

to N Angola (Cabinda SE to Lunda Norte) and C DRCongo (E to upper Uele, Ituri and Kasai). 
— . Descriptive notes. 17 cm: 13-24-5 g (ruthae). 

s~ | Male nominate race has head and upperparts 

CEDR dark sooty grey, lores darker, pure white 

J E f 4 supraloral spot extending backwards as white 


streak above eye; primaries and secondaries 
brownish-black, outer webs edged sooty grey: 
tertials brownish-black, washed sooty grey: 
upperwing-coverts slightly darker. fringed sooty 
4 grey: chin, throat, and entire underparts greyish- 
'| white (bases of feathers blackish), scalloped with 
blackish crescents on throat, breast and upper 
flanks, markings narrow on throat and upper 
| belly; thighs black, barred white: axillaries grey, 
edged white, underwing-coverts blackish, edged 
white: iris olive-brown: bill and legs black. Differs from F ocreata in smaller size, presence of white 
in front of and above eye, less distinct crescentic markings on underparts. Female is very like male, 
but face paler. Juvenile is dark brown above, densely spotted buff or rusty, markings becoming stripes 
on head, mantle feathers with triangular dark-edged buff subterminal mark, flight-feathers and tail 
dark brown, tertials tipped and edged buff on outer webs, whitish below, breast and flanks washed 
buff to rufous-brown and scalloped and freckled blackish: immature like female, but grey areas heav- 
ily suffused olive. lores and ear-coverts densely streaked rusty ochre, supraloral streak small and 
ochre (not white), has rufous apical spots on upperwing-coverts and tertials, sparse rusty-ochre streaks 
on upper mantle, ochre centre of breast, more russet on breast side and flanks. Race ruthae has darker 
upperparts than nominate, forehead, forecrown. lores and area below eye black, scalloping on breast 
heavier. Voice. Rather quiet and unobtrusive. Song a series of drawn-out, high-pitched, thin, trilled, 
almost insect-like "tsreeee" notes. Contact note a high-pitched. prolonged "tseeee"; anxiety a harsh 
“kehee”; alarm a loud. long. high-pitched whistle by male and harsh "shhhh" by female. 
Habitat. Lowland riparian evergreen forest at rivers. lagoons and creeks, including seasonally flooded 
forest; always near water. Avoids small forest streams, but occurs at junction where these meet wider 
waterways. Frequents dark, shady places under dense overhanging foliage, typically in areas where 
scattered seedlings and saplings up to 3-5 m high; also in dense stands of trees with aerial roots, such 
as Uapaca. Requires decaying stumps, old trunks and fallen dead trees projecting above water. 
Food and Feeding. Mostly arthropods, predominantly insects, including moths and caterpillars 
(Lepidoptera). beetles (Coleoptera), ants and wasps (Hymenoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), 
bugs (Hemiptera), mantids (Mantodea) and flies (Diptera); also many spiders (Araneae), and some 
small millipedes (Diplopoda), worms (Annelida); also small fruits such as figs (Ficus natalensis). 
Prey size 5-65 mm, mostly 10—40 mm. Found singly or in pairs, partners often foraging separately. 
Forages actively all day, usually in bouts of 40-60 minutes; less active in afternoon. Sits on ex- 
posed perch in shady place under dense foliage, and sallies in looping or hovering flight to take 
prey on leaf or trunk; gleans foliage by hopping or flying up and down among branches; gleans 
from fallen trunks, hopping around decaying stumps, along trunks covered with moss or lichens, 
and along epiphyte-covered large horizontal branches low over water. Also drops from low perch 
(below | m) to catch prey on ground, where it may hop. 
Breeding. Recorded May and Sept in Senegal and Gambia, Jan and Apr-May in Ghana, Feb and 
Apr (and male with enlarged testes in Nov) in Nigeria, Jan-Feb in Cameroon, Sept-Feb (mostly 
Dec-—Feb. in short dry season) in Gabon and Jun-Aug in Angola: also females with enlarged gonads 
in Jul and Dec in Liberia and in May in Central African Republic, and male in breeding condition in 
May and juveniles in Mar-Jun, Aug. Oct and Dec in DRCongo; some pairs breed twice in same 
cycle. Monogamous, probably pairing for lite in NE Gabon (partners still together 12 years after 
being ringed as adults). Solitary; territorial all year. Nest built by female, in 6-8 days, guarded by 
male while building, a bulky. coarse base of moss, dead twigs and leaves, lichens, epiphyte rootlets 
and vegetable fibres, with neat cup of thin leaf skeletons, lined with moss, rootlets or Marasmius 
fungus. external diameter 9-10 cm, internal diameter 5-7 cm, depth of cup 3-4 cm; placed usually 
1-2 m (up to 3 m) above ground in cavity or split in dead stump, tree trunk, liana stem or branch, or 
among tangled tree roots, in riverbank cavity or in termite mound; often above water (2896 of nests 
in NE Gabon); average territory size 1-5 ha in NE Gabon, where territory usually linear along 
riverbanks or covering small island. Clutch 1-2 eggs, laid at daily intervals; may lay replacement if 
clutch lost; incubation by female, period 14 days: hatching synchronous, chicks fed by both parents, 
nestling period 11—12 days; after fledging. young fed for 1-2 months, sometimes for 70 days, re- 
main on parental territory until next breeding cycle. Of 30 clutches (totalling 54 eggs) in NE Gabon, 
13 (21 eggs) hatched, and ten produced total of 17 young fledglings. Lifespan more than 12 years. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to abundant throughout range; not 
uncommon in S extreme of range, in N Angola. Average density of 7 pairs/km of linear riverbank 
and 70 pairs/km? on periodically flooded forested islands recorded in NE Gabon. No published 
evidence for range contraction, but destruction of riverine forest habitat may have adversely af- 
fected its numbers and distribution; nevertheless, it is fairly adaptable, and will occupy remnant 
riverine forest along watercourses in plantations. 
Bibliography. Allport et al. (1989). Bannerman (1936, 1953a), Bates (1930), Borrow & Demey (2001). Brosset & 
Érard (1977, 1986), Chapin (1953), Colston & Curry-Lindahl (1986), Elgood et al. (1994), Érard (1987, 1990), 
Fishpool & Evans (2001), Gatter (1988), Gore (1990), Grimes (1987), Hall & Moreau (1970), Lippens & Wille 
(1976), Louette (1981), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973), Thiollay (1985), Urban et al. (1997), Vaurie (1953b). 
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Genus RHINOMYIAS Sharpe, 1879 


17. Streaky-breasted Jungle-flycatcher 


Rhinomyias additus 


French: Gobemouche 4 gorge rayée Spanish: Papamoscas Gorgiestriado 
German: Burudschungelschapper 
Other common names: Streak-breasted Rhinomyias, Buru/Moluccan Jungle-flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Microeca addita E. J. O. Hartert, 1900. Mount Mada, western Buru. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. Buru, in S Moluccas. 


Descriptive notes. 15 cm. A little-known, me- 
dium-sized jungle-flycatcher with fairly short, 
flat, broad, hook-tipped bill. Forehead, crown 
and nape are dark brown, becoming brighter 
rufous-brown on rump and tail. latter edged red- 
dish-brown; upperwing dark brown, broadly 
edged rufous on tertials and flight-feathers; lores 
to eye and cheek paler brown, becoming darker 
on ear-coverts; chin to lower breast whitish, 
streaked dull greyish, rest of underparts white; 
iris olive; bill blackish: legs brown, dark grey 
y or blackish. Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed. 
Sp Voice. No information. 

Habitat. Montane primary forest and edges, 
including logged areas, between 500 m and 1500 m. 
Food and Feeding. Largely unknown. Food items presumably mostly flying invertebrates and 
occasionally some fruit. Reportedly an active flycatcher. 
Breeding. No information. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Buru EBA. Potentially at risk because of tiny global range. and 
the fact that large areas of coastal lowlands on Buru have been selectively logged and other areas 
are targeted for future conversion. 
Bibliography. Anon. (20042), Butchart & Statterstield (2004), Coates & Bishop (1997), Collar et al. (1994), David 
& Gosselin (2002b), Hartert (1900b), Robson (1996b), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Sujatnika ef al. (1995), 
Vaurie (1952b), White & Bruce (1986). 


18. Russet-backed Jungle-flycatcher 


Rhinomyias oscillans 


French: Gobemouche de Florés Spanish: Papamoscas de Flores 
German: Floresdschungelschnápper 

Other common names: Russet-backed Rhinomyias; Flores Jungle-flycatcher (oscillans); Sumba 

Jungle-flycatcher (stresemanni) 


Taxonomy. Microeca oscillans E. J. O. Hartert, 1897, Flores. 

Race stresemanni possibly a separate species, differing from nominate in diet and behaviour; fur- 
ther research required. Racial affinity of birds on Sumbawa unclear; tentatively included in nomi- 
nate. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R, o. oscillans (E. J. O. Hartert, 1897) - Sumbawa and Flores, in Lesser Sundas. 

R. o. stresemanni (Siebers, 1928) — Sumba, in Lesser Sundas. 

Descriptive notes. 13.5-15 cm. Small to me- 
dium-sized generally dull jungle-flycatcher 
with rufous wings and tail, short and blunt- 
tipped bill. Nominate race has head and face 
grey-brown (appearing dark in the field), be- 
$ coming rufous-brown on upperparts; rump, 
uppertail-coverts and tail brighter rufous; 
greater upperwing-coverts and flight-feathers 
blackish-brown, broadly edged rufous-brown; 
chin dull grey-brown, becoming plain grey 
below except for whitish belly and vent and 
buff undertail-coverts; iris dark; bill blackish; 
legs grey, blue-grey or blackish. Sexes alike. 
Juvenile undescribed. Race stresemanni is 
larger and longer-billed than nominate with brighter rufous upperparts, buffish-grey sides of throat 
and breast, centre of throat white, undertail-coverts white. Voice. Song a loud series of jumbled 
high-pitched and moderately staccato notes, described as "wee-aar" followed by up to four mono- 
syllabic or plaintive whistles, then repeated and followed by rattling "cheeririririririririt". Calls 
include harsh "tak" or "chek" alarm note. 

Habitat. Dense understorey and edges of primary hill and montane semi-evergreen forest, mature 
forest, also casuarina (Casuarina) forest, more rarely in degraded forest; 370-1500 m. On Sumba 
(race stresemanni), found in mature high-altitude primary and secondary forest and scrub. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates; also some fruit, e.g. berries. On Sumba (race stresemanni) re- 
ported as taking more fruit and seeds than it does insects. Occurs alone, in pairs or in small mixed- 
species flocks; race stresemanni usually solitary and easily overlooked. Skulking and largely 
inconspicuous, foraging in thick undergrowth to lower middle levels of forest trees; on Flores (but 
apparently not on Sumba) may also occur in forest canopy when in mixed flocks; may raise and 


en 


spread tail when sitting on open perch. Occasionally pursues insects in flight; pounces on insects 
on ground. 

Breeding. Birds in breeding condition in Jun-Jul and recently fledged juveniles in Oct. No other 
information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Northern 
Nusa Tenggara EBA and Sumba EBA. Nominate race is uncommon or locally common. On Sumba 
(stresemanni) moderately common, and population estimated at over 86,000 individuals. 
Bibliography. Coates & Bishop (1997), Collar et al. (1994), Drijvers et al. (2000), Gibbs (1990), Holmes (1993), 
Jones et al. (1995), Sujatnika et al. (1995), Vaurie (1952b), White & Bruce (1986), 


19. Brown-chested Jungle-flycatcher 
Rhinomyias brunneatus 


French: Gobemouche à poitrine brune Spanish: Papamoscas Pechipardo 
German: WeiBkehl-Dschungelschnápper 

Other common names: White-gorgeted Jungle-flycatcher; Chinese/Migratory Jungle-flycatcher, 

Chinese Olive Flycatcher (brunneatus), Nicobar Jungle-Flycatcher (nicobaricus) 


Taxonomy. Siphia brunneata Slater, 1897, Kuant'un, north-western Fujian, China. 
Race nicobaricus has sometimes been treated as a separate species. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
R. b. brunneatus (Slater, 1897) — breeds SE China (Jiangxi and Zhejiang S to Guangxi, Guangdong 
and Fujian); non-breeding Malay Peninsula. 
R. b. nicobaricus Richmond, 1902 — S Nicobar Is (Great and Little Nicobar). 
— — E m Descriptive notes. 15 cm; 14-22 g. Medium- 

= T oad UWS cC sized to large, plump brownish flycatcher with 
long bill hooked at tip, short rounded wings. 
Nominate race has head and upperparts plain 
brown, prominent pale buff eyering and 
supraloral line; upperwing slightly darker 
brown, tail rufous-brown; chin and throat to 
centre of upper breast white, slight dark bar- 
ring or scaling on sides of throat and neck; 
breast mostly pale brown, flanks as breast or 
paler, rest of underparts white; iris dark brown; 
upper mandible blackish, lower mandible yel- 
lowish; legs pink or pale yellowish-pink. Sexes 
alike in plumage, female on average smaller 
than male. Juvenile is similar to adult, but with buff tips on upperparts creating scaly appearance, 
has rufous spots at tips of wingcoverts and tertials, and dark tip of lower mandible. Race nicobaricus 
has more rounded wings, graduated tail and narrower bill than nominate, also buffish or tawny 
supraloral line and eyering, pale or fulvous-brown cheeks, rufous edgings on flight-feathers, rump 
and tail, browner breastband with darker bars, and undertail-coverts tinged peachy or pinkish- 
cinnamon. Voice. Song (nominate, China) a series of loud descending whistles. Song (race 
nicobaricus) a loud, rich and rapid series of descending whistles, "fee-tee, tuu-tee, fuu”, ending 
with low, soft "trrrr" and repeated after long pause; on Great Nicobar a wider variety of songs. 
most more evenly descending series of phrases ending with a few staccato notes, but can also 
conclude with the soft "trrr" and short whistle or just an upslurred whistle. Calls (both races) 
include harsh churrs. 
Habitat. Edges of mature lowland broadleaf evergreen forest, both primary and secondary, also 
dense bamboo thickets and bushes; occasionally in large gardens. On passage occurs in lowland 
semi-evergreen rainforest, mixed deciduous forest and mangroves and beach-scrub; in non-breed- 
ing areas in primary lowland semi-evergreen forest, mixed deciduous forest and mangroves and 
scrub. Breeds at 600—1200 m in China; down to sea-level in Nicobars. 
Food and Feeding. Food items not well known, principally small invertebrates. Usually solitary; 
may occasionally join mixed-species flocks. Forages in lower canopy and bushes and lower levels 
of forest trees, also on ground. Pursues and catches insects in flight; forages also among leaf litter 
on forest floor. 
Breeding. Nest found in May in China. No other information. 
Movements. Race nicobaricus resident on Nicobars. Nominate race migratory, migrates through S 
Thailand (rare) and Malay Peninsula (uncommon); arrives Malay Peninsula mid-Sept to end Oct or 
mid-Nov, present to mid-Apr; rare passage migrant and winter visitor in Singapore. Although not 
recorded in Sumatra, reports from islands in Strait of Malacca suggest that it may reach there. 
Passage migrant on Hainan I in Apr. 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in South-East Chi- 
nese Mountains EBA. Uncommon or scarce and local in SE China: considered common on Nicobars, 
but present status there unclear. Uncommon in non-breeding areas. Considered threatened because 
of continued loss and fragmentation of lowland forest in breeding and wintering ranges; in SE 
China most primary forest has been cleared by logging and conversion to agriculture, and lowland 
forest in passage and in wintering areas has been extensively cleared and little now remains. 
Bibliography. Anon. (2003c, 2004a), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), Carey et al. 
(2001), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar, Andreev er al. (2001), Collar, Crosby & Stattersfield 
(1994), David & Gosselin (2002b), Étchécopar & Hite (1983), Grimmett et al. (1998), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson 
(1999), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), Mann (1987), Medway & Wells (1976), 
Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2004), Sankaran (1998), Sankaran & Vijayan 
(1993), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Vaurie (1952b), Wells (2006). 


20. Fulvous-chested Jungle-flycatcher 


Rhinomyias olivaceus 


French: Gobemouche à dos olive Spanish: Papamoscas Dorsioliva 
German: Olivriicken-Dschungelschnapper 


On following pages: 21. Grey-chested Jungle-flycatcher (Rhinomyias umbratilis), 22. Rufous-tailed Jungle-flycatcher (Rhinomyias ruficauda), 23. Henna-tailed Jungle-flycatcher 
(Rhinomyias colonus); 24. Eyebrowed Jungle-flycatcher (Rhinomyias gularis); 25. White-throated Jungle-flycatcher (Rhinomyias albigularis); 26. White-browed Jungle-flycatcher 
(Rhinomyias insignis); 27. Slaty-backed Jungle-flycatcher (Rhinomyias goodfellowi), 28. Spotted Flycatcher (Muscicapa striata); 29. Gambaga Flycatcher (Muscicapa gambagae); 
30. Grey-streaked Flycatcher (Muscicapa griseisticta); 31. Dark-sided Flycatcher (Muscicapa sibirica); 32. Asian Brown Flycatcher (Muscicapa dauurica); 33. Ashy-breasted 


Flycatcher (Muscicapa randi); 34. Sumba Brown Flycatcher (Muscicapa segregata). 
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Other common names: Olive-backed Jungle-flycatcher, Fulvous-chested Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Cvornis olivacea Hume, 1877. extreme southern Tenasserim, Myanmar. 

Race perolivaceus perhaps not diagnosable. Two subspecies tentatively recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. o. olivaceus (Hume, 1877) — extreme S Myanmar (S Tenasserim), S Thailand, Sumatra, Java, 
Bali and N Borneo. 

R. o. perolivaceus Chasen & Kloss. 1929 - Balambangan | and Banggi l. off N Borneo. 
Descriptive notes. 14-15 cm. Medium-sized, 
robust, brownish flycatcher with stout, pointed 
bill. Head and upperparts are mostly olive- 
brownish, including edges of upperwing-cov- 
erts and flight-feathers, becoming warm brown 
on rump. uppertail and outer tail; lores pale 
buffish-brown, narrow greyish-white eyering, 
brown cheek and ear-coverts flecked buffish; 
chin and throat white, broad tawny brownish- 
buff band across breast and extending to flanks, 
rest of underparts white; iris dark brown; bill 
black: legs pink or pale purplish-pink. Distin- 
guished from R. umbratilis by paler upperparts, 
more rufescent in wing and tail, and buffish- 
brown (not grey) breastband. Sexes alike in plumage, female slightly shorter-tailed than male. 
Juvenile is warmer brown above. with buffish speckles and blackish-brown tips on crown, mantle 
and back. rufous-buff tips on wing-coverts and tertials, and with breast and flanks mottled buffish 
and brown. Race perolivaceus is doubtfully distinguishable from nominate. Voice. Song a rapid 
series of up to nine short phrases, at alternating pitch, consisting of musical notes, drawn-out churrs 
and scratchy and ticking notes: also a thin "sissi" followed by short series of high-pitched sweet 
phrases running down scale. Calls include low "tchuk-tchuk". drawn-out "churr" or "trrt" and 
harsh "tac". 

Habitat. Lowland dry broadleaf primary and secondary forest, rubber plantations and forest edges; 
to 900 m. exceptionally to 1200 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food largely flies (Diptera) and other small invertebrates. Usually solitary. 
Forages in foliage of lower and middle canopy of forest trees; makes aerial sallies and pursues 
insects in flight. Occasionally partly cocks and fans tail. 

Breeding. Not well known. Season Mar-Aug. Nest a cup of twigs, bryophytes and moss, placed up 
to 2 m above ground on moss-covered tree trunk or in small bush. Clutch 2-3 eggs; no information 
on incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally uncommon. Locally common in 
Malay Peninsula, where considered "Near-threatened" as a result of continuing loss of lowland dry 
forests. Very local in N Borneo; uncommon in Java and Bali. 

Bibliography. David & Gosselin (2002b), Gore (1968), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon 
& Phillipps (1993), van Marle & Voous (1988). Medway & Wells (1976), Robson (2000b, 2004). Smythies (1986, 
1999), Vaurie (1952b). Wells (2006). 


21. Grey-chested Jungle-flycatcher 


Rhinomyias umbratilis 


French: Gobemouche ombré Spanish: Papamoscas Pechigrís 
German: Graubrust-Dschungelschnápper 
Other common names: White-throated Jungle-flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Trichostoma umbratile Strickland, 1849, Borneo. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Extreme S Thailand, Peninsular Malaysia, Sumatra, Belitung and Borneo. 
Descriptive notes. 15 cm; 14-20 g. Medium- 
sized brown flycatcher with white throat and 
brownish-grey breastband. Head and upper- 
parts, including upperwing and tail, are mostly 
dark olive-brown, brighter on uppertail- 
coverts; flight-feathers dark brown, fringed 
olive-brown or slightly warmer brown, tail ol- 
ive-brown, edged brighter; lores and area 
around eye greyish-white, dark malar streak; 
chin and throat white, breast broadly grey, 
breast side tinged brownish, flanks olive-grey, 
rest of underparts white; iris dark brown; bill 
black; legs pink to pinkish-grey. Distinguished 
from R. olivaceus mainly by darker upperparts, 
no rufous in tail, and grey (not buffish-brown) breastband. Sexes similar, but female usually has 
breastband tinged olive-brown. tail shorter. Juvenile is similar to adult but slightly darker above. 
with paler tips on head, mantle, back and scapulars, olive-buff tips on upperwing-coverts (forming 
wingbar), and breastband mottled and scaled with dark fringes. Voice. Song a thin lilting or tin- 
kling cadence. "tii, ti-ti-tu-ti-tu" or “si ti-tu-ti tlooeeu", often rather slurred and given with intro- 
ductory thin "tee" or sharper "ziit"; also a series of 3 notes followed by a trill: responds to playback 
or tmitations of song. Alarm calls include scolding "chrrr-chrrr-chrrr", also low clicking "tchk- 
tchk" and "trrrt it it it^ with simultaneously tail-flicking. 

Habitat. Lowland primary and secondary dry evergreen forests, also coastal peatswamp-forest, 
Melanorrhoea heath-forest and overgrown rubber plantations; sea-level to c. 1160 m. 

Food and Feeding. Diet not well known, but presumably includes small invertebrates. Usually 
solitary or in pairs. Inconspicuous. forages in undergrowth and lower to middle canopy levels; 
occasionally pursues insects in flight, but rarely on the ground. Cocks and spreads tail when perched. 
Breeding. Season Jan-Aug; juveniles in Feb, Apr and Jun-Aug. Nest built by both sexes, cup- 
shaped. of small twigs, plant fibres and moss, usually up to 2 m from ground in fork or cleft in 
branch or on rotting tree stump. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Gener- 
ally scarce to uncommon, but locally common; common in Malaysian coastal peatswamp-forest. In 
Peninsular Malaysia, three pairs regularly held territory and up to two other pairs occasionally 
present within 15 ha of mature forest: greater densities considered to occur in peatswamp-forest. 
where this is the only resident muscicapid. Potentially at risk owing to continuing destruction of 


lowland forest throughout its range, and likelihood that all primary forests will have been felled by 
the year 2010. 

Bibliography. Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Gore (1968), Holmes (1996), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), 
Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), van Marle & Voous (1988), McClure (1974), Medway & 
Wells (1976), Pimathai et al. (2004), Robson (2000b, 2004), Smythies (1999), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Vaurie 
(1952b), Wells (2006). 


22. Rufous-tailed Jungle-flycatcher 
Rhinomyias ruficauda 


French: Gobemouche à queue marron Spanish: Papamoscas Colirrufo 
German: Rotschwanz-Dschungelschnapper 
Other common names: Grey-faced/Chestnut-tailed Jungie-flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Setaria ruficauda Sharpe, 1877, Isabella de Basilan, Basilan, Philippines. 

Seven subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. r. samarensis (Steere, 1890) — Samar, Biliran, Leyte, Dinagat, E & C Mindanao, in E & SE 
Philippines. 

r. boholensis Rand & Rabor, 1957 — Bohol (SC Philippines). 

r. zamboanga Rand & Rabor, 1957 — W Mindanao (Zamboanga Peninsula and Mount Matutum). 
r. ruficauda (Sharpe, 1877) — Basilan. 

r. occularis Bourns & Worcester, 1894 — Sulu Archipelago (Pangamian, Jolo, Tawi-Tawi). 

. r. ruficrissa Sharpe, 1887 — Mt Kinabalu, in N Borneo. 

. r. isola Hachisuka, 1932 — mountains of Borneo (except Mt Kinabalu). 

Descriptive notes. 14-5—15 cm; 18 g. Medium- 
sized, long-billed and long-tailed forest 
flycatcher. Nominate race has head and upper- 
parts, including upperwing-coverts, mostly 
olive-brown, becoming warmer or rich rufous- 
brown on tertials, rump and uppertail-coverts, 
and rufous on tail; flight-feathers dark brown; 
sometimes a slighty paler or greyer area on 
lores; chin and throat white, breastband pale 
olive-brown, rest of underparts white; iris dark; 
bill black; legs pinkish-blue to greyish. Dif- 
Jo fers from Ficedula crypta and female Ficedula 
basilanica in larger size, larger bill, and whiter 
underparts with light olive breastband. Sexes 
alike. Juvenile is similar to adult, but has rufous-buff spots and dark brown fringes on most of 
upperparts, rufous edges and tips on wing-coverts, and pale buff spots and dark fringes on under- 
parts. Races vary only slightly, mostly in colour of upperparts and tail, and extent of breastband: 
samarensis has upperparts more clearly washed rufous, eyering and tail chestnut; occularis has 
fairly prominent rufous eyering, light brown upper mandible and paler or light brown lower man- 
dible, and pinkish to purple-horn legs; boholensis has paler or olive-brown upperparts, whiter 
underparts with less distinct olive breastband; zamboanga is dullest and darkest race, mostly olive 
above, with tail dark rufous, small grey area on lores, breastband very light brown, bill mostly pale 
brown; ruficrissa has tail bright rufous, and grey breastband may be restricted to side of breast; 
isola has rufous outer webs of primaries, yellowish-buff throat, greyer breastband. Voice. Song a 
series of up to 3 high-pitched "chirr" notes rapidly repeated, or a more musical “cheep cheep 
chirr”, sometimes followed with a high-pitched buzzing note or trill. 

Habitat. Lowland and lower montane forests, to c. 1000m in Philippines, and between 1000 m and 
2000 m in Borneo. 

Food and Feeding. Not well known. Food mostly small insects, also spiders (Araneae). Solitary, 
also occasionally in mixed-species flocks. Forages in forest understorey and along forest edges, 
usually 2-10 m from ground; occasionally pursues flying insects from low perch. 

Breeding. Birds in breeding condition in Apr-Jun. No other information. 

Movements. Resident; some altitudinal movement, has been recorded down to sea-level in Borneo. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon or locally fairly common; locally 
common in N Borneo. Present in Rajah Sikatuna National Park (Philippines). 

Bibliography. David & Gosselin (2002b), Delacour & Mayr (1946), Dickinson et al. (1991), Gore (1968), Kennedy 
et al. (2000), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), Rand & Rabor (1957, 1960), Smythies (1999), Vaurie (1952b). 
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23. Henna-tailed Jungle-flycatcher 


Rhinomyias colonus 


French: Gobemouche à queue henné Spanish: Papamoscas de la Sula 
German: Suladschungelschnápper 

Other common names: Henna-tailed Rhinomyias; Sula Jungle-flycatcher (colonus); Celebes Jun- 

gle-flycatcher (subsolanus) 


Taxonomy. Rhinomyias colonus E. J. O. Hartert, 1898, Mangole. Sula Archipelago. 

Race pelingensis apparently based on slight variation in plumage following ageing of collected 
skins, and subsolanus based on description of a single specimen now lost; further clarification 
required, and species possibly better treated as monotypic. Three subspecies tentatively recog- 
nized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. c. subsolanus Meise, 1932 — E Sulawesi. 

R. c. pelingensis Vaurie, 1952 — Peleng. in Banggai Is. 

R. c. colonus E. J. O. Hartert, 1898 — Sula Is. 

Descriptive notes. 14 cm. Small, slim-billed olive-brown flycatcher with rufous tail and whitish 
throat. Male nominate race has head and most of upperparts olive-brown, becoming warmer brown 
or rufous-brown on rump and uppertail-coverts, bright rufous on tail; lores paler; chin and throat 
whitish. becoming pale brown on breast and upper flanks, centre of belly white. undertail-coverts 
rufous-buff; iris brown; bill greyish or bluish; legs pale purple, dark grey or blackish. Female is 
very like male, but underparts darker greyish-buff. Juvenile is similar to adult, but paler olive 
above, heavily spotted buff, and with buff edges and tips of wing-coverts. Race pelingensis is 
similar to nominate, but has paler or more olive upperparts, more white on lower throat, but breast 
slightly deeper buffish, paler belly; subsolanus is as nominate, but with browner (less olive) 
upperparts. bright reddish-brown base of tail. Voice. Song very soft, audible only at close range, a 
jumbled series of shrill, sweet and clear, high-pitched notes which includes single rising notes, 
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several hurried descending whistles and trills, 


Ex E and alternate high and low notes; repeated at 
" regular intervals. 
i AR Habitat. Mainly undisturbed lowland primary, 
2 * A a secondary and degraded forests, but in some 
fj 5 HE ? areas occurs also in selectively logged forest; 
is : E zt i sea-level to c. 300 m. 


. oe a Food and Feeding. Not well known. Diet 
g = = - = undescribed, presumably small invertebrates. 
S E E» n — . ? ? fe 
NS EU TE XY Occurs alone, in pairs, or in small groups of 
SRL | ae a a 
D up to four individuals. Largely unobtrusive 
nature typical of jungle-flycatchers. 
Breeding. No information. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered near-threatened. Restricted- 
range species: present in Banggai and Sula Islands EBA. Nominate race uncommon or locally 
common in Sula Is, where generally slightly more common on Taliabu and Seho. Race subsolanus 
known from a single specimen (now apparently lost) from extreme E tip of E Sulawesi. Potentially 
at risk owing to its small global range and the continuing threat of destruction of the remaining 
undisturbed lowland forest within this range. 
Bibliography. Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Coates & Bishop (1997), Collar et al. (1994), David & Gosselin 
(2002b), Davidson er al. (1995), Hartert (1898c), Indrawan ef al. (1997), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stones et 
al, (1997), Sujatnika et al, (1995), Vaurie (1952b), White & Bruce (1986). 


24. Eyebrowed Jungle-flycatcher 


Rhinomyias gularis 


French: Gobemouche bridé Spanish: Papamoscas Embridado 
German: WeiBbrauen-Dschungelschnápper 
Other common names: Kinabalu Jungle-flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Rhinomyias gularis Sharpe, 1888, Kinabalu, northern Borneo. 

May form a superspecies with R. albigularis, R. insignis and R. goodfellowi: all previously re- 
garded as conspecific, but now considered to differ sufficiently to warrant treatment as separate 
species. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Mountains of N Borneo. 


Descriptive notes. 15 cm. Medium-sized, 
plump jungle-flycatcher with reddish-brown 
upperparts and distinctive supercilium. Fore- 
head to crown, nape and upperparts, including 
edges of upperwing-coverts and flight-feathers, 
are rufous-brown, rest of flight-feathers black- 
ish-brown, tail rufous-brown; lores to eye 
broadly white, white extending narrowly over 
eye; cheek and ear-coverts pale or buffish- 
brown; chin and throat white; breast, flanks 
and upper belly grey, rest of underparts white 
or whitish; iris dark; bill black: legs grey. Sexes 
alike. Juvenile is similar to adult, but streaked 
paler on crown and face, spotted with buff on 
upperparts, buffish tips of greater coverts. Voice. Largely silent, but has loud churring call in 
breeding season; sharp "prrrt" alarm. 

Habitat. Montane forest, mostly between 1500 m and 2150 m; 900-3300 m on Mt Kinabalu. 
Food and Feeding. Diet not well known, but includes small insects and seeds. Solitary or, often, in 
small groups; occasionally with mixed-species flocks. Forages low down in undergrowth or on 
ground; tame and inquisitive, and frequently follows human observer along forest edge. 
Breeding. Season Jan—Apr, and fledged young in May. Nest cup-shaped or a large untidy ball of 
small sticks, moss, dry fern fronds, leaves and plant fibres, suspended from end of slender branch 
or bamboo stem. Clutch 2 eggs: incubation by both parents; no information on incubation and 
nestling periods. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Bornean 
Mountains EBA. Fairly common or locally common. Recently recorded farther S in Borneo, in 
Kalimantan, which may indicate a slight extension of range. Present in Mount Kinabalu National 
Park. 

Bibliography. van Balen (1997). Davison (1997), Gore (1968), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), McClure (1974), 
Smythies (1999), Sujatnika et al. (1995), Vaurie (1952b). 


25. White-throated Jungle-flycatcher 


Rhinomyias albigularis 


French: Gobemouche de Negros Spanish: Papamoscas de Negros 
German: Negrodschungelschnapper 


D c" | 
COS m E 
CST ys 


Taxonomy. Rhinomyias albigularis Bourns and Worcester, 1894, Negros and Guimaras, Philippines. 
May form a superspecies with R. gularis, R. insignis and R. goodfellowi; all previously regarded as 
conspecific, but now considered to differ sufficiently to warrant treatment as separate species. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Panay, Guimaras and Negros, in WC Philippines. 

Descriptive notes. 16:5-17 cm. Medium-sized to large drab brown jungle-flycatcher with promi- 
nent white throat. Head and face are olive-brown, becoming more rufous on upperparts; faint and 
narrow pale supercilium; median and greater upperwing-coverts brown with rufous or rusty-buff 
tips (forming two wingbars), flight-feathers mostly dark brown, edged olive-brown, paler on edges 
of primaries; uppertail-coverts and tail dark chestnut; chin and throat clear white; greyish olive- 
brown breastband and flanks, rest of underparts white; iris dark; bill black; legs grey or pearl-grey. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile has rufous spots with dark fringes over most of upperparts, dark brown wing- 
coverts fringed and tipped with rufous, and underparts mostly whitish, breast mottled with buff 
spots. Voice. Song a series of very high-pitched phrases (almost inaudible except at close range). 
e.g. "zeeee-zu-zi-zi" or ^zeeeoo-zi-zu-zi', descending in pitch and usually given with low churring. 
Call a series of rapid, high-pitched, rising and accelerating twittering notes, "ti-ti-ti-ti-ti-tip", fre- 
quently repeated. 


Habitat. Lowland and lower montane forests, 
also secondary forest; usually below 1000 m, 
exceptionally to 1350 m. 

Food and Feeding. Diet not well known, but 
includes small invertebrates. Forages unobtru- 
sively, usually below 10 m, in understorey and 
lower levels of forest trees, frequently along 
forest edges. 

Breeding. Not well known. Season at least 
Mar, and fledgling seen in Apr. Nest cup- 
shaped, made of moss, plant fibres and rootlets, 
placed several metres from ground in cavity in 
tree. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted-range species: present in Negros and Panay 
EBA. Uncommon or scarce. Has small and shrinking range that continues to be fragmented through 
deforestation, particularly in lowlands. Less than 10% of remaining forest on islands where it 
continues to exist is below 1000 m. Last recorded on Guimaras in 1887, and presumed now extinct 
there. Formerly widespread on Negros, but since 1980 only recorded at two sites, Ban-ban and 
Mambucal: continuing habitat clearance and destruction may now have eliminated these populations. 
Status on Panay unclear; has been found at five sites in W and one in E, including Sampunong Bolo 
National Park and two proposed national parks (North-west Panay Peninsula and Central Panay 
Mountains). 

Bibliography. Anon. (1997b, 2003c, 2004a), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar, Andreev et a/. (2001), Collar, 
Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Collar, Mallari & Tabaranza (1999), Delacour & Mayr (1946), Kennedy et al. (2000), 
Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Vaurie (1952b). 


26. White-browed Jungle-flycatcher 


Rhinomyias insignis 


French: Gobemouche de Luçon Spanish: Papamoscas de Luzón 
German: Rotflanken-Dschungelschnápper 
Other common names: Luzon/Rusty-flanked/Insignia Jungle-flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Rhinomyias insignis Ogilvie-Grant, 1895, mountains of Lepanto, northern Luzon, 
Philippines. 

May form a superspecies with R. gularis, R. albigularis and R. goodfellowi; all previously re- 
garded as conspecific, but now considered to differ sufficiently to warrant treatment as separate 
species. Monotypic. 

Distribution. N Luzon, in N Philippines. 


Descriptive notes. 16:5-19 cm. Medium-sized 
to large, attractive montane jungle-flycatcher. 
Head and face are dark olive-brown, with con- 
spicuous long white supercilium from base of 
bill to rear of ear-coverts; upperparts, includ- 
ing upperwing, darker brown, edges of second- 
aries rufous, edges of primaries rufous-brown; 
uppertail-coverts and outer edges of tail rufous- 
brown, centre of tail olive-brown; chin and 
centre of throat white, sides of throat and breast 
olive, becoming orange-rufous on centre of 
breast and bright tawny-rufous on flanks; cen- 
tre of belly and undertail-coverts white; iris 
dark; bill black; legs bluish-grey, Sexes alike. 
Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Not well known; apparently gives thin, high-pitched phrases. 
Habitat. Primary montane moss forest above 950 m, mainly above 1900 m; has been found also in 
secondary forest with little or sparse undergrowth adjacent to primary oak (Quercus) forest. 
Food and Feeding. Not well known. Diet presumably small invertebrates. Very secretive and skulk- 
ing. Forages in understorey and lower levels of shady areas in montane forest; preference for areas 
dominated by oaks. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Luzon EBA. Rare 
and little known; only a few sightings in recent years. May have been locally common in late 19th 
century, but now known from just five sites in Cordillera Central and Mt Los Dos Cuernos (in 
Sierra Madre). This species' small and fragmented range is subject to continuing decline as a result 
of habitat destruction at lower limit of its altitude range. Occurs in Mount Pulog National Park; 
possibly also in the nearby Northern Sierra Madre Natural Park. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1997b, 2004a), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar, Andreev et al. (2001), Collar, Crosby 
& Stattersfield (1994), Collar, Mallari & Tabaranza (1999), Danielsen e! al. (1994), Dickinson et al. (1991), Kennedy 
et al. (2000), duPont (1971), Poulsen (1995), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Vaurie (1952b). 


27. Slaty-backed Jungle-flycatcher 


Rhinomyias goodfellowi 


French: Gobemouche de Goodfellow Spanish: Papamoscas de Mindanao 
German: Graurücken-Dschungelschnápper 
Other common names: Goodfellow' s/Mindanao Jungle-flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Rhinomyias goodfellowi Ogilvie-Grant, 1905, Mount Apo, 8000 feet [c. 2440 m]. south- 
eastern Mindanao, Philippines. 

May form a superspecies with R. gularis, R. albigularis and R. insignis; all previously regarded as 
conspecific, but now considered to differ sufficiently to warrant treatment as separate species. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. C Mindanao, in S Philippines. 

Descriptive notes. 17-5—18 cm. Large, grey jungle-flycatcher. Forehead to crown and nape are 
blackish-slate, lower forehead and supraloral area whitish, lores and area around eye broadly black, 
bordered whitish on cheek and ear-coverts; upperparts, including neck side and lower face, dark 
slate-grey, flight-feathers and tail the same or edged slightly paler brown; chin and centre of throat 
white, side of throat, breast and upper flanks buffish to pale brownish-buff, centre of belly to 
undertail-coverts whitish; iris dark: bill black; legs bluish-grey. Sexes alike. Juvenile is similar to 
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Family MUSCICAPIDAE (OLD WORLD FLYCATCHERS) 


SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


adult, but head streaked with orange-buff, 
upperparts mottled with large rufous spots, tips 
of wing-coverts also rufous, underpart feath- 
ers with pale orange-buff centres and dark 
fringes, breastband darker, iris dark reddish- 
brown, bill dark horn with yellow cutting edge, 
legs flesh-pink. Voice. Song. given from perch 
c. | m above ground, a series c. 3 seconds long 
consisting of up to 16 high-pitched, rapidly 
repeated "tsi" notes, which rise evenly in pitch 
for first 1-5 seconds, levelling out for remain- 
ing half, accelerating near end and then slightly 
decelerating; repeated up to six times per 
minute for several minutes. 

Habitat. Montane dipterocarp and moss forests, above 1000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Diet not recorded; presumably mostly small invertebrates. Usually solitary or 
in pairs. Unobtrusive; sits quietly on perch in forest understorey, usually within 10 m of ground. 
Breeding. Birds in breeding condition and recently fledged young in Feb-Apr and Sept/Oct. No 
other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Mindanao and the Eastern Visayas EBA. Uncommon or rare. 
Known from six montane localities in C Mindanao. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1997b, 2004a), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar et al. (1994), Delacour & Mayr (1946), 
Dickinson et al, (1991), Hornbuckle (2006). Kennedy er al. (2000). Ogilvie-Grant (1905), duPont (1971), Stattersfield 
& Capper (2000) 


Genus MUSCICAPA Brisson, 1760 


28. Spotted Flycatcher 


Muscicapa striata 


French: Gobemouche gris German: Grauschnapper Spanish: Papamoscas Gris 
Taxonomy. Motacilla striata Pallas, 1764, Holland. 
Forms a superspecies with M. gambagae, and sometimes regarded as conspecific. Seven subspe- 
cies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
M. x. striata (Pallas. 1764) — breeds Europe E across Ural Mts to W Siberia (R Irtysh), and NW 
Africa (N Morocco E to N Tunisia); non-breeding W, E & S Africa. 
M. s. balearica von Jordans, 1913 — breeds Balearic Is; non-breeding W & SW Africa. 
M. s. tyrrhenica Schiebel, 1910 — breeds Corsica and Sardinia; non-breeding probably Africa. 
M. s. inexpectata Dementiev, 1932 — breeds Crimea; non-breeding Africa. 
M. s. neumanni Poche, 1904 — breeds islands in Aegean Sea E to Caucasus and N & W Iran and S 
to Cyprus and Levant, also C Siberia (R Irtysh E to W Transbaikalia); non-breeding E & S Africa. 
M. s. sarudnyi Snigirewski, 1928 — breeds E Iran and Turkmenistan E to Tien Shan, Pamirs and N 
& W Pakistan; non-breeding probably E & S Africa. 
M. s. mongola Portenko, 1955 — breeds SE Altai E to SE Transbaikalia and N Mongolia; non- 
breeding probably E & S Africa. 
me — e Descriptive notes. 13-5-14-5 cm; 11-2-21-9 g 
A^ (migrants up to 25-3 g). Nominate race is 
mousey grey-brown above, paler from fore- 
head to forecrown; forehead to nape streaked 
brown-black; lores whitish, ear-coverts and 
neck side grey-brown; upperwing dark brown, 
scapulars and median and lesser upperwing- 
coverts narrowly edged pale grey-brown, in- 
ner greater coverts narrowly edged pale 
brown-grey on outer webs, tertials and inner 
secondaries edged whitish on outer web; 
uppertail-coverts with pale grey edges, tai] dark 
brown with narrow whitish feather tips; dull 
white below, pale grey-buff wash on breast, 
flanks and thighs, with chin and throat sides, breast and upper flanks streaked mousey grey-brown; 
axillaries pale brownish-buff, underwing-coverts grey-brown, broadly fringed pale buff; iris dark 
olive-brown; bill brown-black, base of lower mandible pinkish to horn-coloured; legs brown-black. 
Ditfers from M. gambagae mainly in larger size, greyer (less brown) appearance, more obvious 
streaks on crown and below, no wingbars, longer bill with mostly dark lower mandible; from M. 
adusta in larger size, longer wing and tail, streaked crown and breast, no pale supraloral line. Sexes 
alike. Juvenile is blackish-brown with dense ochre-buff spotting and scaling above (spots larger on 
mantle, narrower on head, tear-shaped on scapulars), upperwing-coverts grey-brown, tipped ru- 
fous-buff, remiges edged pale rusty and ochre-buff, rectrices narrowly fringed rusty-buff, under- 
parts washed pale buff, breast, flanks and upper belly densely scalloped blackish-brown, pinkish 
base of lower mandible; immature as adult, but uppertail-coverts tipped rufous-buff, greater 
upperwing-coverts with whitish spot at tip. Race balearica is smaller, paler and sandier than nomi- 
nate, with less streaking on crown and breast; tyrrhenica is warmer brown on upperparts, with 
fewer markings on breast; inexpectata has darker. browner upperparts and more heavily streaked 
underparts than nominate; neumanni has paler upperparts and whiter underparts; sarudnyi is pale, 
sandy brown, above, and less distinctly streaked overall; mongola is like previous, but has greyer 
upperparts and even less streaking overall. Voice. Song an unobtrusive sequence of short, squeaky, 
very high-pitched single or disyllabic notes interspersed with trills, e.g. "sip-sip-sree... sree-ti- 
sree-sip..." or a thin, quick “sip-sip-see-sitti-se-see”, Calls include thin, sibilant “seep”, harsh 
"chirrt", and “tek-tek”, "tsee-tec" or rattling "ch-r-r-r-r-rer" as alarm. 
Habitat. Virtually any open woodland or timbered area with raised perches providing an open 
view. In breeding areas, prefers well-spaced mature trees to younger trees and bushes, and thus has 
adapted well to avenues, parks, gardens, orchards and other man-made habitats, as weil as occupy- 
ing many types of deciduous or coniferous woodland; found also at woodland edges, in forest 
glades, clearings and burnt patches, and in trees along streams, rivers and edges of standing water. 


WE 
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In African non-breeding quarters occupies similar habitats, and found in deciduous and evergreen 
broadleaf and coniferous forests and woodlands, including miombo and mopane woodland and 
acacia (Acacia) savanna; also at forest edge and in secondary growth, wooded and bushed grass- 
land, plantations, orchards, gardens, parks, and dry thorn-scrub. Breeds from sea-level to 2000 m; 
in non-breeding range at all levels up to 3000 m (E Africa), mainly below 2200 m. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly flying insects, especially flies (Diptera) and hymenopterans (including 
bees, wasps and winged ants), also lepidopterans (adults and larvae, mainly moths), mayflies 
(Ephemeroptera), dragonflies and damselflies (Odonata), stoneflies (Plecoptera), grasshoppers 
(Orthoptera), earwigs (Dermaptera), bugs (Hemiptera), lacewings (Neuroptera), caddis flies 
(Trichoptera), beetles (Coleoptera), mantids (Mantodea) and scorpion flies (Mecoptera); also takes 
spiders (Araneae), harvestmen (Opiliones), centipedes (Chilopoda) and millipedes (Diplopoda), 
woodlice (Isopoda), snails (Gastropoda), earthworms (Oligochaeta); also some small fruits, e.g. 
those of genera Berberis, Rhamnus, Cornus, Sorbus, Lonicera, Prunus, Morus, Rubus and Trema, 
and recently observed to eat berry of Erythroxylum zambesiacum ìn Africa. Singly, in pairs or in 
family parties, on passage also in larger flocks; occasionally joins mixed-species foraging parties 
in Africa. Hunts mainly by sallying from perch, usually low branch or fence 1—2 m above ground; 
catches prey in flight and usually returns to perch to eat it; most forays made outside tree canopy, 
with most prey hawked in continuous movement from one perch to the next. Catches some prey on 
ground, and some items gleaned from leaves and tree trunks; also hovers in front of bushes to pluck 
berries, and hovers to look for prey on ground. Rubs and beats bees and wasps against perch to 
remove stings. 

Breeding. Mid-May to mid-Aug in Europe, mainly May-Jun farther E, and Apr-Jul (mainly mid- 
May to early Jun) in NW Africa; two broods regular in Europe. Monogamous; occasional bigamy 
recorded. Solitary, territorial. Nest built by both sexes or by female only, taking 3-7 days, a bulky 
cup of loosely piled fine twigs, rootlets, dead leaves, pieces of decaying bark, moss, dry grass, 
lichens and fibres, bound with hair, lined with hair, feathers and finer material; placed 1-15 m 
(mainly 2-5 m) above ground on natural or artificial ledge, in niche, at base of basket-shaped tuft 
of twigs against tree trunk, in hole in tree, branch or stump, in creeper against tree or wall, or on top 
of flat branch; old nest of other species also used, and open-fronted nestboxes frequently utilized. 
Clutch 2-7 eggs, mainly 4-6 (3—4 in N Africa), laid at daily intervals; will re-lay if clutch lost; 
incubation by female only, begins when clutch complete, period 10-17 (mean c. 13 days); hatching 
usually synchronous, chicks fed by both parents, nestling period 12-17 days; fledged young fed by 
parents for a further 12-32 days. In Britain, 77:9% of 1052 eggs in 267 clutches hatched, 81-3% of 
749 hatchlings (in 197 broods) fledged, 10% of eggs lost to predators, 9% infertile and 4% lost to 
human interference; in Switzerland, 73% of 103 eggs produced fledged young, 7% deserted, 11% 
preyed on (as eggs or chicks) and 5% of eggs infertile, over 18-year period 66% of first broods and 
88% of second broods produced fledged young; production rate in Germany over 14 years was 
2.67 young per pair. Longevity of ringed birds 5 years for female and 8-9 years for male; mean 
annual mortality 0-45 for females, 0-65 for males. 

Movements. Migratory; all populations winter in sub-Saharan Africa, In W Palearctic, ringing 
recoveries indicate migratory divide at c. 12° E, E populations heading S to SE and W European 
ones SW to SSW, then changing direction to S or SSE in Iberian Peninsula and NW Africa; prob- 
ably, however, crosses entire Mediterranean and N Africa on a broad front on both S & N passage. 
Birds progress gradually, rather than in long non-stop flights, apparently moving in relation to 
rains. In W Palearctic, autumn migration begins in Aug, birds entering Africa from mid-Aug to 
mid-Nov (especially Sept-Oct) and most moving gradually S; passage continues in W Africa in 
Oct-Nov; most reach E Africa in Oct and South Africa late Oct to Dec. From E of breeding range 
(C Asia), passage also on broad front, and extends farther E (to NW India) in autumn than in 
spring. Winters S of 10* N, mainly S of equator; site-fidelity shown in winter quarters, at least in C 
& S Africa. Return passage starts late Feb, departure date influenced mainly by daylength; areas in 
extreme S vacated by early Apr; passage through N Africa and Mediterranean region mostly mid- 
Apr to end of May, and arrival on W Palearctic breeding grounds mainly second half of May, 
continuing to end Jun; spring migration more N to NE in W Africa, so less common in spring than 
in autumn W of Nigeria. Farther E, passage recorded through Azerbaijan, Caucasus and Crimea 
from late Mar to early Jun, and arrival in C Asian breeding areas in May. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. The commonest and most widespread fly- 
catcher in W Palearctic; estimated European population c. 7,750,000 pairs. Since mid-1960s has 
declined in Britain, Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Lithuania, Germany, Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Czech Republic, Spain and Ukraine; long-term migrant-ringing programmes, however, sug- 
gest marked decline only in N & C European populations. Decline in NW Europe may reflect a 
long sequence of generally cooler summers, or may be due to adverse factors such as biocide- 
induced reductions or contamination of insect populations, removal of old trees and general habitat 
deterioration. In African non-breeding quarters widespread and uncommon to locally common, 
with no evidence of significant recent declines; probably benefits locally from increased habitat 
availability in arid areas, such as watered ornamental gardens and alien-tree plantations. 
Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1999), Ali & Ripley (1996), Ash & Miskell (1983), Backhurst & Pearson (1984), 
Bannerman (1936, 1953a), Bates (1927), Bellatréche (1993), Bergmann & Helb (1982), Bundy & Warr (1980), 
Cave & MacDonald (1955), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Cramp & Perrins (1993), Davies (1976, 1977), Dementiev et 
al. (1968), Demey & Fishpool (1991), Dowsett et al. (1988), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (1991), Elgood et al. 
(1994), Epprecht (1985), Érard (1974b, 1987, 1990, 1991), Étchécopar & Hüe (1983), Evans (1994), Freeman & 
Crick (2003), Gatter (19972), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1993), von Haartman (1969), Hagemeijer & Blair 
(1997), Hall & Moreau (1970), Hallmann (1994c), Harrison et al, (1997), Hockey et al. (2005), Hüe & Étchécopar 
(1970), Isenmann & Moali (2000), Kirby et al. (2005), Knystautas (1993), Kok er al. (1991), Lehman (2003), 
Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Marchant et al. (1990), Marchetti et al. 
(1998), Nikolaus (1987), Pakenham (1943), Patrikeev (2004), Paz (1987), Pomeroy & Muringo (1984), Roberts 
(1992), Rogacheva (1992), Ryves (1943), Ryves & Ryves (1950), Shirihai (1996), Snow & Perrins ( 1998), Stepanyan 
(1990). Styles (1995), Summers-Smith (1952), Thévenot (1982), Tomialojc (1994, 1997), Underhill & Oatley (1994), 
Urban et al. (1997), Williamson (1972), Witherby et al. (1938), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


29. Gambaga Flycatcher 
Muscicapa gambagae 


French: Gobemouche de Gambaga 
German: Gambagaschnipper 
Other common names: Gambaga Spotted/Gambaga Dusky Flycatcher 


Spanish: Papamoscas Gambaga 


Taxonomy. A/seonax gambagae Alexander, 1901, Gambaga, Ghana. 

Forms a superspecies with M. striata, and sometimes regarded as conspecific. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Patchily Liberia (Yekepa/Nimba), C Mali (S Gourma, Dogon Plateau), NE Ivory 
Coast, N Ghana, N Togo, C & E Nigeria, N Cameroon, S Chad, W & S Sudan, W Ethiopia (Bonga, 
Welkite, Arsi Neghelli), NW Somalia (Mt Wagar), extreme NE DRCongo (Aba, Dramba), Uganda 
(Budongo, Gula, Labwor), Kenya, and SW Arabia (Hejaz S to Aden). 


Family MUSCICAPIDAE (OLD WORLD FLYCATCHERS) 


SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; 12-14 g. Has 
forehead, crown and upperparts brown, faintly 
streaked dark on crown; lores and eyering 
creamy, ear-coverts brown; remiges brown, 
primaries and secondaries narrowly edged buff, 
tertials broadly fringed buff; greater and me- 
dian upperwing-coverts and alula darker 
brown, coverts fringed buff (forming two bars 
on folded wing in fresh plumage): tail brown, 
feathers narrowly fringed buff-grey: chin and 
throat whitish; breast pale brown in centre, 
sometimes faintly streaked darker, and browner 
at side; flanks and thighs brownish, undertail- 
coverts, underwing-coverts and axillaries 
white; iris dark brown; upper mandible black, lower mandible pinkish to horn-coloured with black 
tip: legs black. Differs from M. striata in smaller size. browner (less grey-brown) appearance, less 
distinct streaking on crown and underparts, shorter bill, shorter and less pointed wing; from M. 
adusta in larger size, slightly paler coloration, longer tail, pale lower mandible. Sexes alike. Juve- 
nile has head and upperparts profusely spotted pale buff. tertials broadly fringed pale buff. under- 
parts creamy white with some dark brown streaks (more than adult); immature not properly described. 
Voice. Mostly silent. Call an arresting, repeated "chik", sharper than that ot M. striata. 

Habitat. Woodland, usually dry, and sometimes thick and with open grassy patches, acacia (Aca- 
cia) savanna, shrubby savanna, and bushland; Combretum-Terminalia-Acacia savanna in Ethio- 
pia, and dry montane forest in Somalia (Mt Wagar). Breeds at up to 2000 m in Somalia: occurs 
below 1000 m in non-breeding season in Kenya. 

Food and Feeding. Takes insects. Occurs singly or in pairs. Perches upright on branches, usually 
in open, generally at middle levels of trees. No information on foraging behaviour; presumably 
similar to that of M. striata. 

Breeding. Breeds in Mar (also in breeding condition in Apr) in NE Nigeria and N Cameroon, and 
in Mar in Kenya; spotted young in W Sudan in Jul and in Kenya in Nov. Presumably monogamous. 
Solitary nester, presumed territorial. Nest a cup of fine grass, lined with cocoon silk and a little 
seed down, held in place with spider web; one placed 4-4-5 m above ground in hollow end of small 
dead tree, another | m up in middle of smal] acacia bush. Clutch 2 eggs; no information on incuba- 
tion and nestling periods. 

Movements. Resident and partial short-distance migrant. After breeding, many move a few de- 
grees S (to at least 3° S in E Africa); in E, all records S of SC Ethiopia are in Nov—Apr, but may be 
resident N & NE of Mt Kenya. Visitor to Mali Aug—Dec (late rains and early dry season), presum- 
ably non-breeders from populations breeding farther S in Mar-Apr; appears to be a breeding visi- 
tor to Darfur, in W Sudan, and to Somalia in Jun—Sept. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Distribution fragmented: possibly widely over- 
looked owing to confusion with M. striata. Regarded as rare to uncommon in most areas; rare in 
Uganda, sparse to scarce in Mali, Ivory Coast, Cameroon. Chad and Sudan, and uncommon in 
Ghana and Togo; fairly common in Somalia, and frequent in DRCongo. 

Bibliography. Ash & Miskell (1983), Balchin (1988), Bannerman (1936, 1953a), Bates (1927), Cave & MacDonald 
(1955). Cheke & Walsh (1996), Demey & Fishpool (1991), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993). Elgood et al. 
(1994), Érard (1974b), Evans (1994), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Gatter (19972), Hall & Moreau (1970), Lewis & 
Pomeroy (1989), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960), Mayr & Cottrell (1986), Nikolaus (1987), Pearson er al. ( 1980), 
Richards (1992), Robertson (1996), Salewski, Falk et al. (2003), Short et al. (1990), Urban er al. (1997). Zimmerman 
et al. (1996). 


30. Grey-streaked Flycatcher 


Muscicapa griseisticta 


French: Gobemouche à taches grises German: Strichelschnápper Spanish: Papamoscas Estriado 
Other common names: Grey-spotted/Spot-breasted Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Hemichelidon griseisticta Swinhoe, 1861, near Takoo (= Ta-ku), northern China. 
Birds of Kamchatka and probably N Kuril [s sometimes separated as race pallens. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Breeds NE China (Manchuria and Jilin), SE Russia (Amurland, Ussuriland, S 
Kamchatka), Sakhalin I and Kuril Is; non-breeding Taiwan, Philippines, N Borneo, Sulawesi. 
Moluccas and W New Guinea. 


Descriptive notes. 12-5-14 cm; 15-1-17-4 g. 
Small, long-winged grey flycatcher with 
prominent dark grey streaks on underparts, 
long primary projection. Crown is grey or 
brownish-grey (feathers with slightly darker 
grey centres), narrow white line above base 
of bill and on upper lores to eye, narrow whit- 
ish eyering; face and upperparts, including 
upperwing-coverts and tail, grey or brownish- 
grey, tips of greater coverts narrowly white, 
flight-feathers black, edges of tertials whitish, 
edges of secondaries brownish; fairly long 
prominent whitish submoustachial streak, 
strong dark malar stripe; throat and underparts 
white, large dark grey streaks from breast to belly and flanks; iris dark; bill and legs blackish. 
Distinguished from other grey flycatchers by combination of white loral line, heavy dark streaks 
below, very long wings. Sexes alike. Juvenile is similar to adult, but duller brown above, with 
whitish-buff streaks on head and larger spots on upperparts, broad whitish tips on median and 
greater upperwing-coverts, whitish underparts with greyish spots or streaks forming smudged 
area on breast and flanks; first-winter retains pale tips of greater coverts (forming narrow but 
distinct wingbar). Voice. Song short, fairly quiet twittering phrases incorporating a variety of 
whistling notes; male starts to sing from perch on dead top of tree or dead branch, frequently at 3~ 
4 m, or in crown of tree, then takes off from perch, continuing to sing in flight; less commonly, 
starts singing in flight and ends song on perch. Call is a loud and melodious "chipee, tee-tee" or 
“zeet zeet zeet", but species generally silent outside breeding season. Alarm call is a soft and 
plaintive “tsr, tsr", slightly coarser and lower-pitched than in M. dauurica; birds start to give 
alarm call as soon as they arrive on breeding grounds, and even appear to incorporate it into the 
song; curiously, alarm call also given by passage migrants, when they are still giving only a quiet 
and subdued version of the song. 

Habitat. Breeds mainly in larch (Larix) forest and forest edges: occasionally in lowland dense 
deciduous forest, plantations and large urban parks. In non-breeding season found in similar habi- 
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tat, e.g. forest edge and clearings, open woodland, also grassland with trees; to c. 1450 m in New 
Guinea, to 2000 m in Sulawesi. 

Food and Feeding. Diet not well known, includes small invertebrates; recorded also as hovering 
to take berries. Usually solitary, occasionally in pairs; confiding. Forages in the open from tops of 
trees at forest edges or clearings, often near streams; perches upright. Often makes rapid dashes of 
up to 20 m to catch insect, frequently returning to same perch: briefly cocks or flicks tail several 
times on landing. 

Breeding. Details from Russian Far East. Season mid-May to late Jul; single-brooded. Apparently 
monogamous. Solitary, territorial, Nest built by both sexes, a compact cup, normally broader at 
bottom, made mainly of thallusi of lichens (Evernia mesomorpha, Usnea, Ramalina, Bryopogon), 
far less often twigs, dry plant stems and other plant matter, often covered with fragments of lichen 
thalussi taken from surrounding branches, and thus acting as camouflage, typically lined with dry 
larch needles, and often with sparse "roof" of conifer twigs; placed 1-8—15 m (mean 8 m) above 
ground in fork of tree or on side branch, close to trunk or up to 1—2 m from it, rarely in clumps of 
lichen; most commonly in larch (Larix), but also recorded in fir (Abies) and oak (Quercus); old nest 
of other species also used, e.g. Oriental Turtle-dove (Streptopelia orientalis). Clutch 3-5 eggs: 
incubation, apparently by female only, begins with last egg. period 13 days; male occasionally 
feeds female on nest; chicks fed by both parents, during nestling period and for some time after 
fledging. 

Movements. Migratory. Departs from breeding area in Aug to mid-Oct, passage in C Japan Aug to 
mid-Oct. through Korea to end Sept and through SE China (Fujian and Hong Kong) late Sept to 
Nov; arrives in wintering area in Taiwan from early Oct and present to May, in Philippines end Sept 
and present to May or early Jun; present in Sulawesi and Moluccas end Aug to Apr. in New Guinea 
Oct to late Apr. Return passage from end Mar in SE China (Guangdong). mid-Apr and May in 
Hong Kong. May in N China and Korea, and May-Jun in Japan; arrival on breeding grounds in 
Russian Far East late May and early Jun. Vagrant in Singapore and C & S Vietnam (N & C Annam, 
Cochinchina). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon in NE China; rare or scarce in 
Russia; fairly common in most of non-breeding range, but rare in N & C Borneo. Present in Xianghai 
National Nature Reserve (China). 

Bibliography. Alström & Hirschfeld (1991), van Balen & Aspinall (1996), Beehler e al. (1986), Brazil (1991), 
Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), Carey et al, (2001), Chalmers (1986), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Coates (1990), Coates 
& Bishop (1997), Delacour & Mayr (1946), Dementiev ef al. (1968). Dernjatin er al. (2002), Dickinson et al. 
(1991), Etchécopar & Hüe (1983). Flint et al. (1984), Hachisuka & Udagawa (1950), Kennedy er al. (2000), King 
et al. (1975), Knystautas (1993). Lee et al. (2000). MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993. 2000), Meyer de Schauensee 
(1984), Nazarenko (1971), duPont (1971), Pukinski (2003), Pyong-Oh & Gore (1971), Riley (1997a), Robson 
(2000b), Stepanyan (1990), Viney et al. (1994), Watling (1983), White & Bruce (1986). 


31. Dark-sided Flycatcher 


Muscicapa sibirica 


French: Gobemouche de Sibérie . German: Rufschnüpper Spanish: Papamoscas Siberiano 
Other common names: Siberian/Sooty Flycatcher; Himalayan Flycatcher (cacabata) 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa sibirica J. F. Gmelin, 1789, Lake Baikal, Russia. 

Geographical variation not well marked; in S Asia there is a cline of increasing darkness of upperparts 
from W to E, many individuals not assignable to race, and the recognition of more than one taxon 
(gulmergi and cacabata) from this area is questionable. Four subspecies currently recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. s. sibirica J. F. Gmelin, 1789 — breeds C & SE Siberia (E to Kamchatka), NE Mongolia, NE 
China (S to Nei Mongol, N Liaoning and Jilin), N Korea and Japan; non-breeding Taiwan, S China 
(Guangxi, Guangdong, S Fujian), Indochina and N Borneo. 

M. s. gulmergi (Stuart Baker, 1923) — breeds NE Afghanistan and N Pakistan (NW Himalayas). 
M. s. cacabata Penard, 1919 — breeds C & E Himalayas E to S China (S Xizang), Bhutan and NE 
India (Assam hills); non-breeding S Myanmar and S Thailand. 

M. s. rothschildi (Stuart Baker, 1923) - breeds C & S China (SE Qinghai, SE Gansu and S Shaanxi 
S to E Xizang and Sichuan), N & W Myanmar and NW Vietnam; non-breeding S China (SE Yunnan 
E to Guangdong), Indochina, Malay Peninsula and Sumatra. 

Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm; 8-5-12 g. Small 
to medium-sized, slim grey-and-white fly- 
catcher with long wings (tips of primaries ex- 
tend about two-thirds down closed tail on 
nominate race), large dark eye, and small, 
broad-based bill. Nominate race has dark ash- 
grey head and upperparts, conspicuous white 
eyering (often restricted to or most prominent 
at rear of eye), narrow buffish lores (often 
mottled or finely barred darker), fairly broad 
whitish submoustachial stripe (often streaked 
or mottled darker), grey malar stripe: upper- 
wing and tail blackish, in fresh plumage greater 
upperwing-coverts with pale buff tips (form- 
ing wingbar) and tertials and inner secondaries with pale buffish-white edges, rest of flight-fea- 
thers edged plain brown; chin and throat whitish. white usually extending on side of neck to form 
half-collar; upper breast and flanks grey-brown, streaked darker (streaks may appear to meet across 
centre of breast; in worn plumage breast centre mostly white), rest of underparts white, undertail- 
coverts with small greyish tips; iris dark brown; bill and legs black (but may show some orange or 
yellow at base of lower mandible, not usually visible in the field). Differs from M. griseisticta 
mainly in broader-headed appearance, shorter bill, less distinct submoustachial, grey breast side 
and flanks, and not individual heavy blackish streaks, buffish (not white) wingbar and tertial edges, 
shorter primary projection; from M. dauurica in shorter, mainly dark bill, smaller (less broad) 
head, more prominent white submoustachial and whitish half-collar. heavier grey or grey-brown 
on breast side and flanks, dark tips of undertail-coverts, longer primary projection. Sexes alike. 
Juvenile is similar to adult but darker. with pale buff streaks on head becoming larger spots on 
upperparts, wing-coverts have warm buff tips, greater coverts and tertials fringed warm buff, tail 
also narrowly tipped pale buff, whitish below, with blackish bars, scales or spots on side of throat 
and breast, buffish lower belly, pale base of lower mandible; first-winter retains pale brown or 
buffish-brown tips on greater coverts (narrow but distinct wingbar). Race rothschildi is more ex- 
tensively grey below (less white on central belly) than nominate, more prominently grey on tips of 
undertail-coverts; gu/mergi is as nominate, but slightly paler grey on head and upperparts; cacabata 
is darker brown than previous, with heavier streaks on underparts (also slightly shorter wing), but 
some individuals not separable. Voice. Song, in late May and early Jun (restricted to start of nest- 
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ing season). rather weak (inaudible beyond 50 m), a lively series of thin, high-pitched metallic 
tinkling notes interspersed with melodious phrases, trills and whistles. including several "tsee- 
tsee-tsee" notes. Calls include a series of short, metallic tinkling notes, "chi-up, chi-up, chi-up", 
similar to that given by M. dauurica, also trills and a high but downslurred "feeeer", also a soft 
churr, Usually silent outside breeding season. 

Habitat. Breeds in montane and submontane evergreen forests and woods, including rhododen- 
dron (Rhododendron), coniferous and mixed coniferous-deciduous secondary forests; in Siberia 
also in taiga forest of spruces (Picea), often near water and in willows (Salix); to 4000 m in China, 
at 1400-2400 m in Japan (also in lower-level conifer forest on Hokkaido), at 2000-3350 m in W & 
C Himalayas and 2400-3600 m in E Himalayas: c. 2130-3800 m in SE Asia. On migration occurs 
in coastal scrub, plantations, parks and large gardens: in winter in similar habitat of lowland mature 
and secondary forests, and more frequently in canopy of trees. 

Food and Feeding. Food not well studied: mostly small invertebrates, including dipteran flies, 
particularly hoverflies (Syrphidae). chironomid midges, small hymenopterans and small beetles 
(Coleoptera). Usually in pairs. or solitary when not breeding. Forages in forest glades and clear- 
ings, including along roads and paths. Often most active in late afternoon and at dusk. Sits alert and 
upright on high, open or prominent perch: pursues insects in flight, frequently returning to same 
perch; after rainfall, also forages low down or close to ground. 

Breeding. Season May-Aug. Nest built by female, a neat and compact cup of moss, lichens, fine 
grasses, anima] hair. small feathers and gossamer, well camouflaged on horizontal branch, behind 
loose bark, or in old stump or up to 8 m from ground in hole in tree. Clutch 3—4 eggs: incubating 
female fed by male; no information on duration of incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. Migratory. N populations winter in Taiwan, SE Asia E to S China (Guangxi, 
Guangdong, S Fujian), and N Borneo; C Chinese populations migrate S to S China and as far S as 
Malay Peninsula and Sumatra. Departs between mid-Sept and mid-Oct; uncommon passage mi- 
grant in Hong Kong between late Aug and mid-Oct, passage in Malay Peninsula from end Sept 
(occasionally early Sept) to late Oct, and Straits of Malacca mid-Oct to late Nov; present in N 
Borneo end Aug to mid-Mar (exceptionally, early Apr), Sumatra mid-Sept to early Apr. Return 
passage in Peninsular Malaysia Apr to early May, small numbers through Laos mostly late Apr to 
early May, passage in Korea and NE China from mid-Apr to late May; through N Pakistan early 
May; arrives on breeding grounds in Siberia and Japan late May. Breeding birds in W Himalayas 
move altitudinally, but very few mid-winter records here and non-breeding area imperfectly known: 
those from C & E Himalayas and S China (race cacabata) move altitudinally and also longer 
distances S & SE. to S Myanmar and S Thailand; small numbers (race undetermined) may also 
winter in S Laos: arrives in N Pakistan. Nepal and NE India in Apr and May, and leaves in Sept and 
Oct. Vagrant to Bermuda. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or locally common in Siberia, fairly 
common in China, and locally common in Japan; fairly common or local in SE Asia; fairly common 
and widespread in Himalayas. Little information on density; in Himalayas in N Pakistan, 2-3 pairs 
nest within 50 m of each other. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Alstróm & Hirschfeld (1991). Brazil (1991), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), 
Carey et al. (2001). Chalmers (1986), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Deignan (1945), Dementiev et al. (1968), Dickinson 
etal, (1991). Duckworth ef al. (1998), Etchécopar & Hüe (1983), Evans (1994), Fleming et al. (1984), Flint et al. 
(1984). Hachisuka & Udagawa (1950), Hüe & Étehécopar (1970), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Kennedy et al. (2000), 
King et al, (1975), Knystautas (1993), Lee er al. (2000), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), van Marle & Voous 
(1988), Medway & Wells (1976), Meyer de Schauensee ( 1984), duPont (1971), Pyong-Oh & Gore (1971), Rasmussen 
& Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Robson (2000b, 2004), Robson & Davidson (1995), Rogacheva (1992), Smythies 
(1986), Stepanyan (1990), Thewlis et a/, (1996), Thompson & Johnson (2003), Thompson et al. (1993), Viney ef al. 
(1994), Wells (2006), Wingate (1983). 


32. Asian Brown Flycatcher 


Muscicapa dauurica 


French: Gobemouche brun German: Braunschniipper Spanish: Papamoscas Pardo 
Other common names: Brown/Grey-breasted Flycatcher; Brown-streaked/Chocolate/Williamson's 
Flycateher (williamsoni) 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa Grisola var. Dauurica Pallas, 1811, Onon River, Dauria, Siberia. 

M. latirostris is a synonym. Probably forms a superspecies with M. randi and M. segregata; all 
have previously been considered conspecific. Distinctive race williamsoni sometimes treated as a 
separate species, mainly on basis that breeding range approaches that of siamensis (but no overlap 
yet demonstrated); a few individuals in shared non-breeding range have been considered intergrades 
between the two; further study required. Five subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. d. dauurica Pallas, 1811 — breeds C Siberia and SE Russia (E to Amurland and Ussuriland), N 
Mongolia, NE China. N Korea, Sakhalin I. S Kuril Is and Japan; non-breeding S China (Yunnan, 
Guangdong, Hainan), SE Asia (to W Myanmar), Philippines and Greater Sundas. 

M. d. poonensis Sykes, 1832 — breeds NW Pakistan (Murree Hills) and Himalayan foothills E to E 
Nepal, also C & S India ( Vindhya and Satpura Ranges, Western Ghats, possibly also Eastern Ghats); 
non-breeding peninsular India (principally S of Vindhya Range). Sri Lanka Andaman Is and Nicobar Is. 
M. d. williamsoni Deignan, 1957 — breeds SE Myanmar and NW & S Thailand S to NE Peninsular 
Malaysia: non-breeding also S to Singapore and Sumatra, and W Borneo. 

M. d. siamensis (Gyldenstolpe, 1916) - S Myanmar (N Tenasserim), NW Thailand and S Vietnam 
(S Annam, Cochinchina). 

M. d. umbrosa Wells, 1982 — NE Borneo. 

Descriptive notes. 12-14 cm: 7-8-16 g. Small 
to medium-sized, large-headed (with large dark 
eye) and short-tailed flycatcher. Nominate race 
has head and upperparts plain ashy brown or 
grey-brown, broad whitish line on lores (usu- 
ally more prominent in fresh plumage), whit- 
ish eyering, indistinct short dark moustachial 
stripe: dark centres of crown feathers creating 
faint spotted appearance; flight-teathers sooty 
brown, narrowly edged ash-brown: fringes of 
upperwing-coverts and edges of tertials and 
inner secondaries dull greyish-white in fresh 
plumage (ash-grey when worn); tail sooty 
brown, narrowly tipped whitish; chin and cen- 
tre of throat white. throat side and breast suffused grey-brown. belly to undertail-coverts white: iris 
dark brown; upper mandible dark horn-coloured, lower mandible yellowish or yellowish-horn with 
extreme tip horn-coloured: legs blackish. Distinguished from M. sibirica by larger pale area on 
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lores, lack of pale or whitish half-collar on neck side, shorter primary projection, darker brown 
flight-feathers and tail (in fresh plumage finely edged greyish-white), all-white undertail-coverts, 
larger bill with pale on lower mandible (not all black); from M. striata by smaller size, large dark 
eye and noticeable pale eyering. broad area of pale on lores, lack of streaks on crown, grey-brown 
head and upperparts, buffish wingbar, paler unstreaked underparts. Sexes alike. Juvenile is as adult, 
but upperparts spotted buttish, tertials and secondaries edged buffish-white, underparts whiter, 
narrow dark scales on breast; first-year as adult, but has whitish-buft tips on greater coverts. Race 
siamensis has browner upperparts and wings than nominate, duller and plainer buffish-grey under- 
parts, less distinct eyering and lores, lower mandible mostly pale yellow with dusky tip: poonensis 
is paler and browner above, with mottling on throat, breast and flanks (in fresh plumage), less 
contrasting eyering, deeper bill, slightly more rounded wing; race williamsoni is browner above 
than nominate, has warm buffish tinge on rump and uppertail-coverts, buffish tips on median and 
greater upperwing-coverts and edges of tertials, light chestnut-buft tips on inner secondaries, dis- 
tinct pale brown streaks on breast, flanks and upper belly (variable, may be absent when plumage 
worn), more extensive dark area at tip of lower mandible, juvenile is heavily spotted with buff but 
uppertail-coverts tinged rufous, tail broadly tipped creamy buff, and creamy-buff tips of greater 
coverts and edges of tertials and secondaries remain into first-winter plumage; umbrosa is smaller 
and darker than nominate, with less distinctive eyering, shorter primary tips. Voice. Song, in Nepal 
from mid-Apr to end Jun (may resume for short period in Sept), consists of short varied trills, e.g. 
"tzeu-ti-ti-ti", interspersed with whistled phrases, slurred notes, squawks and twitters, similar to 
that of M. sibirica but usually louder. Calls include thin “tse-ti-ti-ti-ti”, “sit-it-it-it” and a dry, 
rattling "chititititit" (most often when territory being established), also short "tzi", "tsee" or "neep" 
(mostly in non-breeding season) and low “churr”; alarm call is a soft and plaintive “tsr, tsr”, slightly 
finer and higher-pitched than in M. griseisticta. 

Habitat. Breeds in lowland open temperate and subtropical mature and secondary broadleaf for- 
ests, secondary woodland, forest and plantations, to 1800 m (in Himalayas at 900-1800 m): also in 
mixed pine (Pinus) and broadleaf forest, and in C & E Siberia in birches (Betula) and larches 
(Larix) in river valleys with thick shrubbery undergrowth. In non-breeding season occurs in simi- 
lar habitat, also in swamp-forest, parks, large wooded gardens, orchards, mangroves and scrub; on 
passage frequently in hilltop forest, coastal woodland, scrub and shelterbelts. 

Food and Feeding. Food not well known; recorded items small invertebrates, including beetles 
(Coleoptera). stoneflies (Plecoptera), bugs (Hemiptera), wasps (Hymenoptera) and larvae, Usually 
solitary or in pairs; unobtrusive and partly crepuscular, often inactive in shaded areas for main part 
of day. Has upright stance and often flicks wings and depresses tail. Forages from lower to middle 
levels of forest trees, in clearings and along edges, also from high open perches; frequently pursues 
insects in flight from perch, and often returns to same perch, behaviour like that of M. striata but 
sallies shorter, Also snatches prey from among foliage and from tree bark; also (especially race 
williamsoni) drops to ground to take prey from grass or soil. 

Breeding. Season May-Jul in N of range and Apr-Jun in S; single-brooded in N, but possibly two 
broods in S Thailand. Solitary, territorial; three pairs in plantation were spaced at distances of not 
less than 500 m. Nest a small, compact cup of moss, lichens, grass, feathers, plant fibres (e.g. 
bryophytes) and gossamer, usually 2-18 m from ground on bare horizontal branch. Clutch 2—4 
eggs: incubation by female, usually fed by male; no information on duration of incubation and 
nestling periods. 

Movements. Resident and migratory. Resident in C & SW India, S Myanmar, NW & S Thailand, 
NW Peninsular Malaysia, S Vietnam (S Annam, Cochinchina) and N Borneo. In Himalayas, breed- 
ing race poonensis arrives in Apr and departs in Sept and early Oct: occurs on passage throughout 
N India E of Punjab and Gujarat; winters sparsely through the peninsula, mostly S of Vindhya 
Range, and in Sri Lanka, where present Oct to mid-Apr, also on Andamans Is and Nicobar Is; in NE 
Indian hill states, scarce in winter in Manipur and in Cachar and Garo Hills; scarce passage migrant 
in Bhutan and Bangladesh. Nominate race winters in SE Asia and S China; departure from N 
breeding areas on SE to SW heading, birds from Sakhalin, Kurils and Japan presumed to head due 
W to mainland of China or to move S through Ryukyus towards Philippines; passage in E Russia 
from second half Aug to early Oct, peak late Sept; on Sakhalin and S Kurils departure from early 
Sept and completed by first ten days Oct: arrives Hong Kong mid-Sept to end Oct, passage through 
Malay Peninsula from late Aug (to early Dec) but main arrival in SE Asia Sept to mid-Oct. In 
Sumatra and Borneo nominate race and/or williamsoni present mid-Sept to mid-Mar; nominate a 
rare winter visitor to Philippines and vagrant in N Sulawesi. Departs SE Asian non-breeding grounds 
Apr and early May, present in Peninsular Malaysia to end Apr. and passage through Hong Kong 
(less marked than in autumn) mid-Mar to late Apr; passage in N China and arrival in E Russia 
(including Sakhalin and Kurils) throughout May and early Jun, and Korea mid-Apr to late May (in 
N Korea continues into early Jun); in L Baikal area arrives end May and early Jun. Race williamsoni 
is resident, and a scarce passage migrant in W (coastal) & NE Thailand and Singapore; arrives in 
non-breeding habitat in Peninsular Malaysia from end-Jul onwards. Species recorded as a vagrant 
in NW USA (Aleutian Is, in Alaska), also in Tajikistan, Germany, Denmark and Sweden. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or locally common in much of range; 
rare to scarce breeding visitor in N Pakistan. and scarce summer visitor (but common passage 
migrant) in Korea. Race siamensis (resident in SE Asia) is scarce to uncommon. In Peninsular 
Malaysia, recent decline in densities in non-breeding season recorded. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Alstróm & Hirschfeld (1991), Ash (1984), Bradshaw (1992), Brazil (1991), 
Caldwell & Caldwell (1931). Carey et al. (2001), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Cramp & Perrins (1993), Deignan (1945, 
1957), Dementiev ef al. (1968), Dickinson er al. (1991), Étchécopar & Hüe (1983), Fleming er al. (1984), Flint er 
al. (1984), Grimmett er a/. (1998), Hachisuka & Udagawa (1950), Harrison (1999), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), 
Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Kennedy ef al. (2000), Knystautas (1993), MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & 
Phillipps (1993, 2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), Medway & Wells (1976), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Mundkur 
(1990). duPont (1971). Pyong-Oh & Gore (1971), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Robson (20002), 
Rogacheva (1992). Smythies (1986), Snow & Perrins (1998), Stepanyan (1990), Thomas & Poole (2003), Wells 
(1977, 1982b, 2006), White & Bruce (1986). 


33. Ashy-breasted Flycatcher 


Muscicapa randi 


French: Gobemouche à poitrine grise Spanish: Papamoscas de Rand 
German: Aschbrustschniipper 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa latirostris randi Amadon and duPont, 1970, Dalton Pass, Nueva Vizcaya, 
Luzon, Philippines. 

Probably forms a superspecies with M. dauurica and M. segregata; all have previously been con- 
sidered conspecific. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Luzon, Samar and Negros, in N & C Philippines. 

Descriptive notes. 12-514 cm. Small to medium-sized grey-brown forest flycatcher with short rounded 
wings (tips extending to just beyond base of tail). Head and upperparts are grey-brown, with whitish 
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lores, narrow pale eyering, and pale tips of 
greater upperwing-coverts (forming wingbar); 
edges of tertials and inner secondaries white; 
chin and centre of throat white, side of throat, 
breast and flanks light grey-brown, belly to 
undertail-coverts white; iris dark; upper man- 
dible dark horn, lower mandible bright yellow- 
ish or yellowish-horn; legs blackish. Sexes alike. 
Juvenile is as adult, but upperparts spotted 
butfish-white, broad pale tips on greater cov- 
erts, and tertials and secondaries edged buffish- 
white. Voice. Song an almost inaudible, 
a a high-pitched "wee-tit" or "zeeeeee-tipp", re- 
, e peated at regular intervals; when agitated, may 
also give more prolonged and complex "zeceeee-tip-tip-zee" followed by high trilling "zizizizi". 
Habitat. Montane forest, mainly below 1000 m, exceptionally to 1200 m; has been found also in 
selectively logged areas of forest. 
Food and Feeding. Diet largely unknown; mainly small invertebrates. Usually solitary or in pairs. 
Forages low down in understorey or lower levels of forest clearings and edges. 
Breeding. Pair feeding young in May and recently fledged immatures in Jun and Aug. No other 
information. 
Movements. Resident; individuals caught at study centre at Dalton Pass (N Luzon) in Aug and 
Sept suggest possible intra-island movements or post-breeding dispersal. 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Luzon EBA and 
Negros and Panay EBA. Rare; considered to be declining rapidly owing to extensive and continu- 
ing lowland deforestation throughout its range. In 1988, estimated that as little as 4% of original 
forest remained on Negros, 24% on Luzon and 33% on Samar. Occurs in the Northern Sierra 
Madre Natural Park. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1997b, 2003c, 20044), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar. Andreev et al. (2001), Collar, 
Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Collar, Mallan & Tabaranza (1999), Danielsen et al. (1994), Dickinson et al. (1991), 
Hornskov (1996), Kennedy et al. (2000), Statterstield & Capper (2000). Wells ( 1982b) 


34. Sumba Brown Flycatcher 
Muscicapa segregata 


French: Gobemouche de Sumba German: Sumbaschnápper Spanish: Papamoscas de la Sumba 


Other common names: Sumba Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Alseonax latirostris segregata Siebers, 1928, Karuni, Laora, western Sumba, Lesser 
Sundas. 
Probably forms a superspecies with M. dauurica and M. randi; all have previously been considered 
conspecific, but differences exhibited by present species in morphology and vocal characters, and 
its sedentary nature on one island, suggest that speciation level has been attained. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Sumba, in Lesser Sundas. 
aes x a Descriptive notes. 13 cm. Small, grey fly- 
^ - [3 catcher with pale eyering and whitish under- 
| i | parts. Head and upperparts are greyish, tinged 
brown, lores whitish, fairly conspicuous whit- 
ish eyering; wings and tail slightly darker (or 
blackish), with whitish edges of tertials and 
inner secondaries in fresh plumage; mostly pale 
greyish-white below, slightly more greyish on 
breast; iris dark; bill dark horn, often yellow- 
ish base of lower mandible; legs dark grey or 
blackish. Differs from M. dauurica in longer 
bill and slightly shorter and more rounded 
wing. Sexes alike. Juvenile is similar to adult, 
but has pale spots on upperparts. Voice. Song 
a jumbled series of rapid high-pitched whistled notes, including trilled notes and several harsher 
notes, usually terminating with a trill. 
Habitat. Lowland primary forest, including forest edges bordering cultivation and secondary for- 
est; sea-level to c. 500 m. 
Food and Feeding. Diet includes small invertebrates. Usually solitary or in pairs. Forages in 
understorey and lower levels of trees, also pursues insects in flight: spends long periods sitting 
unobtrusively on perch. 
Breeding. Nest (at single known location) placed up to 15 m above ground in large tree. No other 
information. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Un- 
common or rare, although widespread in remaining patches of primary and secondary forest. Popu- 
lation is likely to be declining with continuing habitat clearance. 
Bibliography. Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Coates & Bishop (1997), Deignan (1957). Jones et al. (1995), 
Stattersfield & Capper (2000). Wells (1982b). 
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35. Brown-breasted Flycatcher 
Muscicapa muttui 


French: Gobemouche muttui German: Bambusschnápper 
Other common names: Layard's Flycatcher 


Spanish: Papamoscas Muttui 


Taxonomy. Butalis Muttui E. L. Layard, 1854, Point Pedro, Sri Lanka. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds NE India (Assam, Manipur, Meghalaya, Mizoram, possibly also Nagaland), 
C & S China (E Gansu S to Yunnan and Guangxi), NE Myanmar and NW Thailand; non-breeding 
SW India and Sri Lanka. 


Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm; 10-14 g. Me- 
dium-sized, large-headed, olive-brown forest 
flycatcher with large eye and broad eyering, 
long and thin bill. Head and upperparts are 
olive-brown, slightly darker on forehead and 
crown, warmer or rufous on rump and tail; pale 
buff to whitish lores, broad buffish to whitish 
eyering:; cheek greyish, distinct whitish 
submoustachial stripe and narrow dark malar 
stripe; tips of greater upperwing-coverts and 
edges of tertials and inner secondaries light 
rufous-buff, flight-feathers dark brown; chin 
and throat whitish, breast and flanks buffish- 
brown (slightly warmer on flanks), rest of un- 
derparts whitish; iris dark brown; upper mandible dark brown with pale horn tip, culmen 
characteristically curved, lower mandible pale yellow, often darkening towards tip; legs pale yel- 
lowish-pink. Differs from M. dauurica in having olive-brown upperparts. rufous edges on flight- 
feathers, usually less boldy marked malar stripe. Sexes alike. Juvenile is simiar to adult, but heavily 
streaked with rufous-buff and blackish on upperparts and breast, rest of underparts whitish, has 
dark tip of lower mandible; birds with entirely warm buff underparts (including throat) and broad 
brownish-rufous tips of greater coverts may be first-years. Voice. Song a pleasant but feeble series 
of short even-pitched whistles; calls include a thin "sit" and a very rapid, dry "chi-chi-chi-chi-chi" 
with last 2 notes lower. Generally silent in non-breeding season. 

Habitat. Broadleaf evergreen forest, between 1200 m and 1645 m; usually below 1400 m in NW 
Thailand. In non-breeding quarters at 150—500 m; in Sri Lanka, occurs along banks of rivers in 
lowland forest to 1700 m. 

Food and Feeding. Diet not well known; includes small invertebrates, particularly flies (Diptera) 
and beetles (Coleoptera). Usually solitary or in pairs in breeding season. Forages in dense vegeta- 
tion, including bamboo, and lower levels of forest trees. Quiet, retiring and partly crepuscular; 
spends long periods almost motionless on low perch before dashing after passing insect. Holds 
feeding territories in non-breeding season; often in same locality for long periods. 

Breeding. Season Apr—Jun. Territorial. Nest a neat cup-shaped structure made entirely of moss, 
placed in dense bush, creepers or low tangled vegetation up to 6 m from ground or on bank in thick 
cover. Clutch 4-5 eggs; incubation by both sexes; no information on duration of incubation and 
fledging periods. 

Movements. Migratory. Spends non-breeding season in SW India (Western Ghats S from Goa) and 
Sri Lanka; possibly also at lower altitudes in SC China and NW Thailand. Autumn migration prin- 
cipally overland through Eastern Ghats of India; present in non-breeding areas Oct~Mar/early Apr, 
occasionally to May. Almost unknown on spring passage, when majority presumably cross Bay of 
Bengal. Vagrant in Bangladesh, W Myanmar and N Vietnam (W & E Tonkin). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Scarce to fairly common; rare in China. Status 
in NE Myanmar and NW Thailand uncertain, probably rare breeding visitor but possibly resident. 
Rare and local in Sri Lanka non-breeding quarters. 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Collar et al. (1994), Deignan (1945), Etchécopar & 
Hüe (1983), Grimmett er al. (1998), Gunawardana (2000). Harrison (1999), Legge (1983), Lekagul & Round (1991). 
MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (1997, 2000b. 2004), Robson et al. (1998), 
Smythies (1986), Thompson & Johnson (2003), Vogel et al. (2003). 


36. Rusty-tailed Flycatcher 
Muscicapa ruficauda 


French: Gobemouche à queue rousse Spanish: Papamoscas Colirrojo 
German: Rotschwanzschnapper 
Other common names: Rufous-tailed Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa ruficauda Swainson, 1838, Kashmir. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds E Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, NE Afghanistan, and W & C Himalayas (E to E 
Nepal); non-breeding SW India. 

Descriptive notes. 14 cm; 11-16 g. Medium-sized, upright forest flycatcher with flat-headed ap- 
pearance and large dark eye. Head and upperparts are grey-brown, lores to eye and eyering incon- 
spicuously pale buff, brownish line along centre of lores; flight-feathers browner, with paler 
buff-brown edges of tertials and inner secondaries; buff-brown tips of greater upperwing-coverts; 
rump to tail bright rufous, tip of tail usually browner; mostly dull whitish below, washed buffish on 
breast and flanks; iris dark; upper mandible dark horn, lower mandible pale yellowish; legs dark 
grey or blackish. Differs from M. dauurica in having rufous rump to tail, slightly larger bill, darker 
throat, no streaks below, plainer face pattern. Sexes alike. Juvenile is similar to adult (including 
rufous uppertail-coverts and tail) but with whitish streaks on forehead, buffish spots on mantle and 
back, buffish wingbars, and dark bars or scaling on underparts. Voice. Song, usually early morning 
and late afternoon, from high in tree, fairly loud and melodious, a drawn-out, rising and falling 
mournful whistle followed by a rich and varied, rapid series of warbling notes, “phiee-u-u-h-chee- 
chwy-chwy tuh-tuh-tu-tu". Calls include a deep rattling churr and a short, soft and downslurred 


"peu-peu" or "pfiuu-pfiuu", and "twoink- 
twoink"; alarm a plaintive “peup” followed by 
short soft churr. 

Habitat. Breeds in open coniferous and 
broadleaf forests, also mixed deciduous and 
coniferous forests; 1500-3000 m (occasionally 
lower) in N Pakistan, and 2100-3600 m in 
Himalayas of N India and Nepal. In non-breed- 
ing season found in edges and clearings of low- 
land evergreen forests, to c. 1000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Diet largely unknown; in- 
cludes small invertebrates, in particular 
dipteran flies, beetles (Coleoptera) and moths 
(Lepidoptera). Usually solitary or in pairs in 
breeding season. Forages in understorey, usually on edges of forest, rather than in interior; unob- 
trusive, usually detected by alarm calls; bobs forward and flicks wings in chat-like manner. Hunts 
prey from low perches and by fluttering in foliage; also by aerial pursuits, returning to different 
perches. 

Breeding. Season May-Jul. Territorial. Nest a cup made almost entirely of moss, with additional 
lichens, gossamer, bark strips, hair and feathers, placed in variety of locations, including in bush, 
on horizontal branch or against trunk of tree up to 8 m from ground, or on ground in depression or 
at foot of bush; territory several hundred metres. Clutch 3-4 eggs; no information on incubation 
and fledging periods. 

Movements. Migratory. Departs from breeding area in Aug and Sept, on passage in Himalayan 
foothills and throughout Punjab and NW plains and along Western Ghats; winters in SW India S 
from N Karnataka. Return passage mostly from Apr through E peninsula, occasionally reaching 
Garo Hills (W Meghalaya); recorded on passage in Jun in Ladakh. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in most of NW & N India, scarce in 
E; locally common in Pakistan and Nepal; rare or scarce in E Uzbekistan and Tajikistan. Locally 
common in SW India in winter. 

Bibliography. Ali (1969, 1996), Ali & Ripley (1996), Bates & Lowther (1952), Dementiev et al. (1968), Evans 
(1994), Fleming et al. (1984), Flint et al. (1984), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hüe & Etchécopar (1970), Inskipp & 
Inskipp (1991), Pfister (2001), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005). Ripley (1982), Roberts (1992), Stepanyan (1990), 
Vaurie (1959). 


37. Ferruginous Flycatcher 
Muscicapa ferruginea 


French: Gobemouche ferrugineux German: Rostschnüpper Spanish: Papamoscas Herrumbroso 


Taxonomy. H[emichelidon]. ferruginea Hodgson, 1845, Nepal. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. Breeds C & E Himalayas E to NE India (Assam and Arunachal Pradesh S to Mizoram), 
C & S China (SE Xizang E to S Gansu, S Shaanxi, Sichuan and W Yunnan), Taiwan, and N Viet- 
nam (W Tonkin); non-breeding SE Asia (S parts), Greater Sundas and Philippines. 
p Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; 9-16-7 g. Small 
(<| to medium-sized, broad-headed flycatcher with 
á short bill. Has head mostly grey, upperparts to 
upperwing and lower back dark rust-brown, 
rump and side of tail bright rufous-orange; 
f : pe crown and face greyer, lores pale orange- 
MEA SS "WE buffish, distinct whitish eyering, indistinct 
whitish or buff submoustachial stripe and dark 
malar stripe; rufous-chestnut tips of greater 
upperwing-coverts (forming wingbar) and 
edges of tertials; chin, throat and neck side 
| white (partial collar), breast light rufous, mot- 
l^ tled or streaked greyish, becoming more 
plainly rufous-orange on lower breast, flanks 
and undertail-coverts, centre of belly whitish; iris deep brown; bill blackish, base of lower mandi- 
ble yellow, pinkish-yellow or fleshy-orange; legs pale pinkish to pinkish-brown. Sexes alike. Juve- 
nile is similar to adult, but heavily spotted pale buff on head, larger pale orange-buff spots with 
dark fringes on mantle, back and scapulars, rufous-orange fringes of greater coverts, tertials and 
secondaries, mottled with dark fringes on throat and breast, paler orange on rest of underparts. 
Voice. Song several harsh or shrill notes, "tsit-tittu-tittu", first note shorter than others, and fol- 
lowed by a series of high-pitched whistles; also a series of several short high-pitched notes fol- 
lowed by 2 or 3 shrill notes; also a 3-note refrain, occasionally repeated. Generally silent in winter. 
Habitat. Humid broadleaf forest, with preference for oaks (Quercus); also in fir (Abies) forest in 
Himalayas, and in dense mixed lowland jungle in NE India; breeds between 1800 m and 3300 m in 
Himalayas, above 1200 m in NE Indian hills, to 2135 m in S China, and at 1200-2400 m in Taiwan. 
In non-breeding areas occurs in mature and secondary forests in lowland and lower montane zone, 
to 1500 m in S Peninsular Malaysia (more often on slopes than in lowlands), between 500 m and 
1500 m in Greater Sundas, and to 2400 m in Philippines. 
Food and Feeding. Diet not well studied, but includes small invertebrates and larvae. Usually 
solitary, shy or unobtrusive, and generally quiet; may be partly crepuscular. Forages in lower and 
middle levels of forest trees, often in small clearings and glades (treefall areas). Hawks insects 
from exposed branch in typical aerial pursuit, including acrobatic turns and short hovers, often 
returning to same perch; this frequently repeated for several hours. 
Breeding. Season at least Jun and Jul. Nest a cup-shaped structure made of moss, plant fibres and 
lichen, usually camoutlaged on moss-covered branch or trunk of tree 3-15 m from ground. Clutch 
2—3 eggs; incubation by both sexes; no information on duration of incubation and fledging periods. 
Movements. Present in Taiwan throughout year. Elsewhere migratory; non-breeding quarters in S 
Thailand and Malay Peninsula, C & S Vietnam (S Annam and Cochinchina), Hainan, also Sumatra, 
N Borneo and W Java, and Philippines (Luzon, Mindoro, Palawan, Sibutu and Panay). Present in 
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breeding areas Apr—Oct, passage migrant (to 2000 m) through N & S Thailand, present in winter- 
ing area in S Malay Peninsula and Philippines from early Oct (occasionally mid-Sept) to late Mar, 
occasionally to late Apr; passage migrant in SE China (Guangdong) Mar and Apr. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon or scarce in much of range: locally 
common in Bhutan, and fairly common in Taiwan; uncommon to fairly common in N Vietnam; rare 
in China, Laos, W Java and Philippines. Generally uncommon in non-breeding areas. Present in 
Foping Panda Reserve (China). 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Brazil (1991), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), Carey et al. (2001), Cheng Tsohsin 
(1987), Deignan (1945), Dickinson et al. (1991), Duckworth et al. (1998), Etchécopar & Hite (1983), Fleming et al. 
(1984), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hachisuka & Udagawa (1950), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Kennedy er al. (2000). 
Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), Medway 
& Wells (1976), duPont (197 1), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000b, 2004), Smythies (1986), Wells (2006). 


38. Ashy Flycatcher 


Muscicapa caerulescens 


French: Gobemouche à lunettes German: Hartlaubschnüpper Spanish: Papamoscas Cenizo 
Other common names: Blue-grey Flycatcher, Ashy/Blue-grey Alseonax 


Taxonomy. Butalis caerulescens Hartlaub, 1865, KwaZulu-Natal, South Africa. 
Six subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
M. c. nigrorum (Collin & E. J. O., Hartert, 1927) — SE Guinea (Macenta area), Sierra Leone, Libe- 
ria. SW Ivory Coast. S Ghana and SW Togo (Misahóhe). 
M. c. brevicauda Ogilvie-Grant, 1907 — N Benin (Pendjari National Park), possibly extreme E 
Burkina Faso, and S Nigeria and S Cameroon E to S Sudan, S & W Uganda and W Kenya 
(Kakamega), S to NW Angola (S to Cuanza Sul) and S DRCongo. 
M. c. cinereola Finsch & Hartlaub, 1870 — S Somalia, Kenya (E of Rift) and E Tanzania. 
M. c. impavida Clancey, 1957 — C & SW Angola (Lunda Norte S to Huíla, Namibe and Cunene) E 
to S DRCongo (Shaba). W Tanzania and N Mozambique, S to N Namibia (including Caprivi), N 
Botswana, and Zimbabwe (except SE). 
M. c. vulturna Clancey, 1957 — S Malawi, C Mozambique (S to R Limpopo), SE Zimbabwe, N 
South Africa (Limpopo and Mpumalanga Provinces) and N Swaziland. 
M. c. caerulescens (Hartlaub, 1865) — S Mozambique, S Swaziland, and E South Africa (N KwaZulu- 
Natal S to R Great Fish, in Eastern Cape Province). 
Descriptive notes. 13-15 cm; 10-21 g. Nomi- 
.| mate race has crown and upperparts, including 
J «| ear-coverts, neck side and scapulars, bluish- 
Ns grey; black loral line (extending slightly be- 
A hind eye) bordered above by white stripe; 
X4 narrow but well-defined pale eyering; flight- 
feathers brownish-black, inner secondaries and 
tertials with greyer outer webs, outer webs of 
tertials tipped and edged whitish; upperwing- 
coverts brownish-black, fringed grey; tail 
brownish-black, feathers with slate-grey outer 
edges; indistinct short dark grey moustachial 
stripe; chin and throat very pale grey; breast 
and flanks pale grey, shading to white on cen- 
tre of belly and undertail-coverts, thighs grey; axillaries and underwing-coverts white; iris brown; 
bill blackish. base of lower mandible pinkish-grey; legs dark grey to black. Easily distinguished 
from other grey flycatchers by white eyering, black lores with white stripe above, and shortish 
square-ended tail with no white at side or tip. Sexes alike. Juvenile has upperparts heavily spotted 
dark brown and buff, upperwing-coverts tipped buff, underparts heavily mottled blackish-brown; 
immature as adult, but with buff tips on greater upperwing-coverts and tertials (tertials edged cream 
on outer web), mottled undertail-coverts sometimes retained. Race vulturna is paler above than 
nominate, throat and belly purer white; impavida is paler than previous, upperparts more ashy, less 
blue, and underparts more uniformly whitish; brevicauda is darker than nominate, more slate-grey 
above and greyer below; cinereola is paler than last (intermediate between previous two races); 
nigrorum is slightly darker than previous, more mouse-grey above and uniformly suffused mouse- 
grey below, Voice. Song in Gabon a series of shrill, chattering notes or a brief, piercing, buzzy 
"teep-tup-tyup-teep"; in Kenya a series of 3-5 thin, pure, high-pitched notes, “tyee-tutu-way-tee”’; 
in South Africa a quick, sibilant stuttering “tsip tsip tsip tseep tslipsipsipsip”, rather variable. Court- 
ship song a soft twittering "tip-tip-tip-tyuteerew". Contact call a short, buzzy, high-pitched “chirp” 
or “peep”: alarm a prolonged, piercing, descending hiss. 
Habitat. Wide variety of forest and woodland types. Occurs at forest edges, penetrating forest only 
when it has been logged or has been opened by roads; occurs also in open gallery forest, secondary 
growth, riverine strips, old and recent cultivation such as cacao, coffee and other plantations, also 
peanut and cassava fields with scattered tall trees and borders of shrubs or bushes: also in miombo 
woodland, dense thickets in woodland, open riverine woodland in drier savanna, and thornveld 
and thorn-scrub. Mostly below 1500 m; to 1800 m in E Africa. 
Food and Feeding. Food mostly insects, including beetles (Coleoptera), files (Diptera), grass- 
hoppers (Orthoptera), adult and larval lepidopterans (especially moths), winged ants (Formicidae) 
and termites (Isoptera); sometimes small fruit: rarely, geckos up to 5 cm long taken. Invertebrate 
prey 5-35 mm. mostly 15-20 mm. Singly or in pairs, sometimes in groups of up to seven indi- 
viduals; occasionally joins mixed-species flocks. Usually forages in upper vegetation levels, be- 
tween treetops and under canopy. Sits upright on exposed perch, from which makes short circular 
flights to catch flying insects, or hovers to snatch prey from foliage; occasionally gleans foliage 
and bark. Active, moving around constantly; frequently traverses its entire home Tange (c. 20 ha 
in NE Gabon). 
Breeding. Breeds in Dec in Nigeria, Oct in Gabon, and Feb-Jun and Sept-Nov in DRCongo; Jan 
and Nov in Rwanda, and Feb, May, Jun and Aug-Nov in E Africa; Oct (also spotted young in Jan 
and Nov) in Angola; Sept-Nov in Malawi, Sept-Dec in Zambia and Botswana, Sept-Jan in Zim- 
babwe. and Oct-Dec in South Africa. Monogamous. Solitary, territorial, pair maintains large ter- 
ritory (c. 20 ha in NE Gabon), but breeding birds confined to restricted areas of 1—4 ha. Nest built 
by both sexes, a bulky cup of moss, dry grass, matted fibres, rootlets, shredded bark, and debris 
from webs of spiders and caterpillars, lined with finer material, outside diameter 11—18 cm, cup 
diameter 45-50 mm, depth 25-28 mm; usually placed c. 5 m (2-15 m) up in crevice in bark, in 
shallow open cavity in trunk or branch, or in narrow fork, sometimes on ledge or in hole in wall; 
breeding territory 1—4 ha. Clutch 2-3 eggs: incubation 14 days; chicks fed by both parents, no 
information on duration of nestling period. Nests occasionally parasitized by Klaas's Cuckoo 
(Chrysococcyx klaas). 
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Movements. Possible movements recorded only in S of range. Evidence for altitudinal migration 
on Mpumalanga escarpment and in KwaZulu-Natal, in South Africa; considered largely a non- 
breeding visitor to S Mozambique from farther S; in Swaziland may be only a non-breeding visitor 
to S part of lowveld and Lebombo Mts, but resident elsewhere. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Widespread, and uncommon to common through- 
out range. Occurs at average density of 3 pairs/km? in NE Gabon; estimated population in S Mo- 
zambique more than 5000 individuals. 

Bibliography. Ash & Miskell (1983), Bannerman (1936, 1953a), Bates (1930), Benson & Benson (1977), Benson 
et al. (1971), Berruti et al. (1994), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Brosset & Érard (1986), Cave & MacDonald (1955), 
Chapin (1953), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Clancey (1957, 1964, 1971, 19802), Dean (1971, 2000), Dean et al. (1988), 
Demey & Fishpool (1991), Elgood et al. (1994), Erard (1987, 1990), Gatter (19972), Ginn et al. (1989), Grimes 
(1987), Hall, B.P. & Moreau (1970), Hall, D.G. (1983), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey et al. (2005), Irwin (1952, 
1981), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lippens & Wille (1976), Louette (1981), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 
1973), Monadjem (20022), Nikolaus (1987), Oxford (1994), Parker (1994, 1999b), Penry (19942), Roberts (1912), 
Skead (1967b), Skinner (1995), Tarboton (2001), Tarboton et al. (1987), Thiollay (1985), Traylor (1965), Urban et 
al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


39. Swamp Flycatcher 


Muscicapa aquatica 


French: Gobemouche des marais German: Sumpfschnápper Spanish: Papamoscas Palustre 
Other common names: Swamp Alseonax 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa aquatica Heuglin, 1864, Wau, Bahr el Ghazal, Sudan. 
Putative race ruandae (described from Uganda) is slightly longer-winged than infulata but other- 
wise inseparable; more appropriately synonymized with infulata. Four subspecies currently recog- 
nized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
M. a. aquatica Heuglin, 1864 — extreme S Mauritania, Senegal, Gambia, S & E Mali, SE Burkina 
Faso, C & E Ivory Coast and C & E Ghana E to Nigeria (except S and extreme N), N Cameroon, S 
Chad, N Central African Republic, SW Sudan and N DRCongo (Ubangui). 
M. a. infulata Hartlaub, 1881 - SE Sudan, NE DRCongo (including R Lualaba from Kasongo to 
Mwanza), Uganda (except Karamoja), Rwanda, W Burundi, W Kenya, NW Tanzania and NE 
Zambia. 
M. a. lualabae (Chapin, 1932) ~ SE DRCongo (upper Lualaba lakes, in Katanga). 
M. a. grimwoodi Chapin, 1952 — S Zambia (L Suye, Lukanga Swamp). 
Descriptive notes, 13 cm; 10-12-5 g. Nomi- 
| / D nate race has crown, head side and upperparts 
| ¢ uniform greyish-brown or slightly olivaceous- 
Ser N tinged: lores dark, small buffy spot above gape 
he. line; remiges and tail darker than upperparts 
and glossy, greater upperwing-coverts, second- 
aries and tertials with pale brown fringes; white 
below, breast and flanks washed pale buff- 
fi A brown or grey-brown; underwing-coverts 
P (| brownish-white, axillaries white; iris dark 
brown; bill black, pale brown base of lower 
A mandible; legs brownish-black. Differs from 
te e.g. M. gambagae in having more obvious 
white throat, unstreaked breast. Sexes alike. 
Juvenile has top of head and upperparts spotted buff, tertials fringed buff, breast and side of throat 
indistinctly streaked dark; immature not properly described. Race infulata is darker than nominate, 
has blackish-brown upperparts, and white throat and belly quite well defined from brown breast 
and flanks; lualabae is intermediate between nominate and previous in colour of upperparts and 
prominence of breastband, and is smaller; grimwoodi has greyer crown and mantle, but breastband 
as nominate. Voice. Song two high-pitched, thin, sweet notes followed by a trill, “tseuw-tsweee- 
titititi”; also duets, when male sings normal song and female gives irregular medley of chattering 
and whistled notes. Call a sharp "tzitt". 
Habitat. Vegetation on borders of papyrus (Cyperus papyrus) swamps, pools, lakes, rivers and 
large streams; also woody and grassy vegetation around small, stagnant pools; sometimes occurs a 
few hundred metres from water, perching in tall grass. 
Food and Feeding. Insects, including flies (Diptera), and grasshopper nymphs (Orthoptera). Oc- 
curs singly or in pairs. Forages by making short sallies from a twig, papyrus stem or reed head to 
catch insects in flight; also takes grasshopper nymphs from grass tops. Recorded also as running 
around on water-lily (Nymphaeaceae) leaves and picking insects off them in manner of a wagtail 
(Motacilla). 
Breeding. Laying in Mar in Senegal, adults feeding fledglings in Jun in Mali, and laying Mar-Jun 
and Aug—Oct in E Africa and Oct in Zambia; Jan and Aug in DRCongo (where season likely Jul- 
Oct in NE, Jan-Mar and Jul-Oct in SE). Nest a scant lining of feathers placed inside abandoned 
roofed nest of Black-headed Weaver (Ploceus melanocephalus), Golden-backed Weaver (Ploceus 
jacksoni), Northern Brown-throated Weaver (Ploceus castanops) or Slender-billed Weaver (Ploceus 
pelzelni); said also to nest in crevice in bark of tree, and to line nest with grass. as well as feathers; 
one nest was in cavity below thatched roof of house. Clutch 2-3 eggs; incubation by both sexes, 
period 12 days; nestling period c. 15 days. 
Movements. Normally considered resident, but in Niger recorded only in Jan-Oct; may be forced 
to leave marshes in seasonally dry wadis in N part of range. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Sparse to common and widespread in the sa- 
vanna and woodland belt. Most numerous at Arli National Park, in SE Ivory Coast, at Pendjari 
National Park, in Benin, and at L Kisale and L Upemba, in DRCongo, in all of which areas it is 
regarded as abundant. Appears to be well represented in protected areas. 
Bibliography. Bannerman (1936, 19532), Bates (1930), Benson et al. (1971). Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, 
P.L. (1980b), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chapin, J.P. (1953), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Elgood e! al. (1994), Érard 
(1974b), Gore (1990), Hall & Moreau (1970), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lippens & Wille (1976), Louette (1981), 
Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Nikolaus (1987), van Someren (1956), Thiollay (1985), Urban et 
al. (1997), Zimmerman er al. (1996). 


40. Cassin's Flycatcher 
Muscicapa cassini 


French: Gobemouche de Cassin German: Cassinschnápper Spanish: Papamoscas de Cassin 
Other common names: Cassin's (Grey) Alseonax, Cassin's Grey Flycatcher 


Family MUSCICAPIDAE (OLD WORLD FLYCATCHERS) 


SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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Taxonomy. Muscicapa cassini Heine, 1859, Sette Cama, Gabon. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Sierra Leone, Liberia and Ghana E to W Uganda, S to N Angola, CS & SE DRCongo 
and extreme NW Zambia. 

Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 16-19 g. Male has 
head and upperparts, including ear-coverts and 
neck side, bluish slate-grey, forehead and 
crown slightly streaked darker, lores paler grey; 
scapulars and upperwing brownish-black, 
tertials and inner secondaries narrowly edged 
whitish on outer web and tip of inner web, 
scapulars and lesser coverts broadly edged 
slate-grey, and median and greater coverts nar- 
rowly edged grey (in fresh plumage); rectrices 
brownish-black, narrowly tipped whitish; dull 
whitish below, washed grey on breast and 
flanks; underwing-coverts brownish, broadly 
fringed white, axillaries white; iris olive- 
brown; bill black, paler base of lower mandible; legs blackish-brown. Differs from e.g. M. comitata 
and M. tessmanni in being less dark generally, also whiter below with no contrast between throat 
and breast. Female is like male but upperparts less bluish, tinged brown. Juvenile has head and 
upperparts dark brown, densely spotted tawny-buff, wings and tail brownish-black, upperwing- 
coverts tipped tawny-buff, inner secondaries edged creamy white. rectrices tipped whitish, under- 
parts creamy, flanks more buffy and breast with blackish scalloping; immature like adult, but wings 
and tail browner, upperwing-coverts and secondaries edged pale rufous. Voice. Song a pleasant 
medley of high-pitched chirps, whistles, trills, chips and buzzes, in phrases lasting 3-4 seconds. 
Contact call a single, high-pitched buzzy note: alarm 5-8 buzzy notes, first note longer. 

Habitat. Occurs only in forest vegetation along watercourses, mainly in lowlands but in Uganda to 
1800 m. Frequents open, seasonally flooded forest and the junctions of rivers, also forested riverbanks 
and streambanks, open arms of rivers with still water, and flooded reedbeds. Excluded from all 
except waterside habitats and from denser riparian vegetation by Fraseria cinerascens. 

Food and Feeding. Eats mostly flying insects, especially flies (Diptera), dragonflies (Odonata) 
and butterflies and moths (Lepidoptera), also maytlies (Ephemeroptera), lacewings (Neuroptera). 
smal] bees and wasps and winged ants (Hymenoptera), winged termites (Isoptera) and beetles 
(Coleoptera); occasionally small millipedes (Diplopoda). Prey size mainly 5-20 mm, sometimes 
up to 70 mm (average 15 mm in NE Gabon). Singly or in pairs. Sits upright on exposed perch, 
especially stump or branch over water, dead tree in water, hanging lianas and small rocky outcrops: 
perches also on stones in river. Makes sallies to catch flying prey: sometimes hovers to snatch 
insects on or under leaf or trapped in spider web; typically catches insects flying low over water, 
mostly less than 6 m from perch, sometimes up to 20 m. Very active, constantly moving along 
riverbank. Swallows small prey in flight; kills larger prey at perch. 

Breeding. Breeds in Mar and Nov in Liberia, Jan and Apr-May in Nigeria. Jul and Oct-Mar (mainly 
in dry season) in Cameroon, Nov—Mar (particularly in short dry season) in Gabon. Sept in PRCongo, 
Sept, Dec-Jan and Mar in DRCongo, May-Jul and Nov in Uganda, Jul-Aug in Zambia and Sept in 
Angola; occasionally double-brooded. Monogamous; territorial. Nest built by female, a compact 
open cup of dry grass. fibres and pieces of bark, sometimes small twigs, bound with thin rootlets 
and spider webs and plastered on outside with moss. lined with strands of vegetable matter, shred- 
ded bark fibres and seed down; external diameter 9-10 cm, depth 7-8 cm; cup diameter 4-5 cm; 
usually placed less than 2 m above ground in crevice or cavity on stump or dead tree. or on bare 
branch projecting from water and covered with flood detritus, sometimes in hanging clump of 
leaves or in tuft of grass on small rock in water; old nest of White-throated Blue Swallow (Hirundo 
nigrita) sometimes used; linear territory along river, or broader one of c. 3 ha in open flooded 
forest. Clutch 1—3 eggs, laid at daily intervals; will re-lay after failure; incubation by female, possi- 
bly also by male, starts when clutch complete, period 14-15 days; both parents feed chicks, nestling 
period 11—13 days; fledglings usually fed for at least a month by both parents. Of 17 nests in NE 
Gabon, seven (and 37% of all eggs) produced fledged young: nests preyed on by monitor lizard 
Varanus niloticus and the snake Boulengerina annulata. Oldest recaptured ringed adult 3 years. 
Movements. None recorded. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Widespread and generally considered to be 
uncommon to common throughout range. Frequent to locally abundant in Gabon, where in NE 
recorded density of at least | pair/km on large rivers and | pair/500 m on smaller ones; in Cameroon 
recorded density of up to 12 pairs/2-5 km. Sight records away from forest in Mali and Niger require 
confirmation. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1936, 1953a), Bates (1930), Beel (1995), Benson et al. (1971), Borrow & Demey 
(2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Brosset & Érard (1986), Chapin, J.P. (1953), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Dean (2000), 
Dutson & Branscombe (1990), Elgood e! al. (1994), Érard (1987, 1990), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Gatter (19974), 
Grimes (1987), Hall & Moreau (1970), Hoi (1987), Lippens & Wille (1976), Louette (1981), Mackworth-Praed & 
Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Rodewald et al. (1994), Thiollay (1985), Urban et al. (1997). 


41. Olivaceous Flycatcher 
Muscicapa olivascens 


French: Gobemouche olivatre German: Olivschnapper 
Other common names: (African) Olivaceous Alseonax 


Spanish: Papamoscas Oliváceo 


Taxonomy, Parisoma olivascens Cassin, 1859, Sette Cama, Gabon. 

Forms a superspecies with M. lendu. Racial identity of birds W of Ghana (except Mt Nimba) uncer- 
tain, tentatively included within nominate; further study required. Two subspecies currently recog- 
nized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. o. olivascens (Cassin, 1859) — patchily in SE Sierra Leone, SE Guinea, NW Liberia and S Ivory 
Coast, and from Ghana (Fanti) E to S Cameroon and SW Central African Republic, S to S & W 
PRCongo, also E DRCongo (N [turi S to Kasai). 

M. o. nimbae Colston & Curry-Lindahl, 1986 — N Liberia and W Ivory Coast (Mt Nimba). 
Descriptive notes. 14 cm; 13-5-17-6 g. Nominate race is plain olive-brown above, browner on 
forehead and crown; lores whitish, ear-coverts and neck side greyish olive-brown; remiges dark 
olive-brown with paler edges, tending to whitish at tips of tertials; scapulars and upperwing-cov- 
erts olive-brown, greater coverts darker on inner web; tail dark olive-brown; chin and throat white, 
contrasting with pale greyish olive-brown breast and flanks; thighs dark mouse-brown, belly and 
undertail-coverts white; axillaries and underwing-coverts white; iris olive-brown; upper mandible 
brownish-black, lower mandible yellow to whitish; legs horn to light brown. Distinguished from 
very similar M. lendu by yellow lower mandible; from M. adusta by larger size, lack of streaks on 


breast and throat side. Sexes alike. Juvenile has 


XN 
a ARS cheeks and ear-coverts scaled blackish, 
C | «| upperparts (including upperwing-coverts and 

/ es V tertials) warm brownish-olive, broadly edged 
m [ENS > ps tawny to buff, giving spotted effect, underparts 
P X ae. white, freckled dark grey to blackish on breast 
hs $t side and centre of belly; immature like adult 


B but browner, with tawny or buff spots at tips 
ya 2 E / of greater and median upperwing-coverts and 
\ [s €| tertials. Race nimbae is warmer, more rufous- 
a ( E w brown, above than nominate, with underparts 
> i) 
NV 


whiter. Voice. Courtship song is a brief nasal 
twitter and a longer series of grating and 
squeaky notes; territorial song in Gabon is a 
phrase of 2-3 shrill notes, whereas in PRCongo it is a series of 6-10 high-pitched whistles "tsi, 
tsiu, tsic, tsup, tsic, tsi". Contact calls high-pitched nasal notes; other calls include thin "seeee" and 
"wit-wit". 

Habitat. Primary humid lowland forest; in PRCongo also flooded forest. Favours tall forest with 
almost continuous canopy and many emergents, and rather open understorey without well-defined 
strata; avoids treefalls and openings, and liana-rich areas. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including beetles (Coleoptera), small grasshoppers (Orthoptera), large 
flies (Diptera), larval and adult lepidopterans, winged termites (Isoptera) and ants (Formicidae); 
prey size 5-30 mm, mostly 5-15 mm. Occurs singly or in pairs; very occasionally follows mixed- 
species flocks. Frequents canopy, sometimes also upper layers of understorey. Forages actively, 
covering 100—150 m in less than 15 minutes, and covers entire territory (c. 20 ha) daily, but has 
smaller ( 1-4 ha) favoured areas. Sits on exposed horizontal perch and makes sallies to catch insects 
flying between tree crowns; also hovers to take prey from leaves, and searches leaf clumps and 
bark. A pair may work through foliage together to dislodge insects. Takes insects stuck in spider 
webs; once seen to drop to ground and hop to catch small butterfly. 

Breeding. Laying in Sept in Nigeria, Dec (also juvenile in Feb and oviduct egg in Oct) in Cameroon, 
and Jan, Feb, Jun and Aug in NE Gabon; also juvenile in Oct in Liberia and in Feb in Ivory Coast, 
and males in breeding condition in May in DRCongo. Nest undescribed, but female observed while 
building nest among dead leaves piled in webs of colonies of social spiders hanging from leaf 
clumps 12-18 m above ground: territorial activity of breeding pair restricted to 2-4 ha. No other 
information. 

Movements. None recorded. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Rare to locally abundant. Distribution in far W 
of range (where race involved is uncertain) very patchy: e.g. in S Ivory Coast occurs in Tai Forest 
National Park, Gagnoa, Lamto and Yapo Forest, but suspected presence elsewhere unconfirmed. 
Race nimbae rare to uncommon on Mt Nimba, the only locality from which it is known with 
certainty. Nominate race is rare in Ghana (only one old record, from Fanti) and Nigeria, probably 
widespread but not common in S Cameroon. rare to locally common in Gabon, and locally abun- 
dant in PRCongo. In NE Gabon average density 2-1 pairs/km?; in PRCongo up to 12 pairs/15 ha in 
Koubotchi and only 3 pairs/50 ha in Mayombe. Conservation status perhaps requires reassessment; 
this species must be threatened by forest destruction throughout most of its range, but no informa- 
tion available. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1936, 19532), Bates (1930), Borrow & Demey (2001), Brosset & Érard (1977, 1986). 
Chapin, J.P. (1953), Colston & Curry-Lindahl (1986), Demey & Fishpool (1991), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett 
(1991), Elgood et al. (1994), Érard (1987, 1990). Fishpool & Evans (2001), Gatter (19972), Grimes (1987), Hall & 
Moreau (1970), Lippens & Wille (1976), Louette (1981), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973), Rodewald er al. (1994), 
Sibley & Monroe (1990), Thiollay (1985), Urban et al. (1997). 


42. Chapin's Flycatcher 


Muscicapa lendu 


French: Gobemouche de Chapin German: Lenduschnápper Spanish: Papamoscas de Chapin 
Other common names: Lendu/Chapin's Alseonax; Prigogine's Alseonax (itombwensis) 


Taxonomy. A/seonax lendu Chapin, 1932, Djuga, Lendu Plateau. 5500 feet [c. 1680 m]. north-east 
DRCongo. 

Forms a superspecies with M. olivascens. Has been thought to be a hybrid between M. olivascens 
and M. aquatica, but is a distinct species. Race itombwensis is sometimes considered a separate 
species on basis mainly of its more pointed wing. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. l. lendu (Chapin, 1932) - NE DRCongo (Lendu Plateau), SW Uganda (Bwindi Forest) and W 
Kenya (Kakamega Forest, North Nandi Forest). 

M. l. itombwensis — Prigogine, 1957 — E DRCongo (Itombwe Mts). 

Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm. Nominate race 


| 27 3 N is warm olive-brown above: lores and eyering 
| ( c \ dusky greyish, with narrow pale grey-white 
- / ARR J \,| supraloral line; ear-coverts as upperparts, but 

4 AX > ^| slightly streaked greyish (pale shafts); neck 


side greyish olive-brown; upperwing darker 
f than back, dark olive-brown, with broad ochre- 
E ous-brown fringes on remiges and greater 
Hs upperwing-coverts; tail dark olive-brown, 
W (| outer five feather pairs with paler brown outer 
web; chin and throat whitish; breast brown- 
ish-grey. shading to pale grey and whitish on 
lower breast, flanks brownish-grey, becoming 
darker posteriorly, belly greyish white, thighs 
greyish brown; underwing-coverts and axillaries very pale grey; iris olive-brown; bill blackish- 
brown, light grey base to lower mandible; legs dull bluish-grey. Differs from very similar M. 
olivascens in having dark (not yellow) lower mandible; from M. adusta in larger size, unstreaked 
throat side and breast. Sexes alike. Juvenile and immature undescribed. Race itombwensis has 
slightly darker upperparts than nominate, with breast darker, contrasting more with off-white chin 
and throat, bill heavier, wing more pointed. Voice. Thin, soft "tsseet, tsseet" and short, buzzy trill, 
difficult to hear. 
Habitat. Dense montane forest, from 1470 m to 2150 m. 
Food and Feeding. Insects; no details available. Found in pairs or in groups of up to four individu- 
als; joins mixed-species foraging flocks. Inhabits canopy, keeping mainly to bare or nearly leafless 
branches high in trees. 
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Family MUSCICAPIDAE (OLD WORLD FLYCATCHERS) 


SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Breeding. Breeds in Mar-Sept (and may lay also in Jan—Feb) in E DRCongo (Itombwe Mts). One 
nest. probably of this species. was a bulky deep cup of fibres. smoothly lined with finer fibres and 
feathers, external diameter 10 cm, depth 7-5 cm, internal diameter 5 cm, built in fork of dead liana 
hanging against trunk of small tree in middle of large pond in forest: nest contained two newly 
hatched young. No other information available. 

Movements. None recorded. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Albertine Rift 
Mountains EBA and in Kakamega and Nandi Forests Secondary Areas. Poorly known; appears to 
be rare throughout its fragmented range. Total range estimated at 38,000 km?; global population 
2500—10,000 individuals, but intense pressure on its habitat probably means that it is declining. 
Threatened by forest clearance for agriculture and timber. In DRCongo, Lendu Plateau (where 
known only from the type specimen) is largely deforested, and in Itombwe increased forest clear- 
ance for cattle grazing and cultivation is a major threat; neither of these areas is protected. Few 
recent records from W Kenya, where forests of Kakamega and North Nandi are very seriously 
threatened by encroachment and by uncontrolled tree-felling for charcoal-making, while intense 
pressure from cattle grazing affects the structure and regeneration of forest in Kakamega. Only part 
of Kakamega Forest has some protection, and Nandi is unprotected. In Uganda, the species’ habitat 
in Bwindi Forest is well protected by the Bwindi-Impenetrable Forest National Park. One sight 
report from Nyungwe Forest, in Rwanda, requires confirmation. 

Bibliography. Britton, P.L. (1980b), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Chapin, J.P. (1932, 1953), Chapin, R.T. (1978), 
Collar & Stuart (1985), Collar er a/. (1994), Dowsett & Forbes-Watson (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire (1990), Fishpool 
& Evans (2001). Hall & Moreau (1970). Keith & Twomey (1968), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lippens & Wille 
(1976), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973). Prigogine (1957b, 1971, 1978, 1985b), Short er al. (1990), Sibley & 
Monroe (1990), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Urban et al. (1997), Vaurie (1953b), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


43. African Dusky Flycatcher 


Muscicapa adusta 


French: Gobemouche sombre German: Dunkelschnapper 
Other common names: Dusky Alseonax/Flycatcher 


Spanish: Papamoscas Sombrío 


Taxonomy. Butalis adusta, Boie, 1828, “Auteniquoi” = George, Western Cape, South Africa. 
Race poensis was formerly referred to sometimes as obscura, but latter name is preoccupied. Ex- 
hibits considerable clinal and intrapopulation variability (also variation in appearance of skins 
arising trom different taxidermal procedures). Up to 20 races have been recognized, but many of 
these considered unwarranted: thus. albiventris (highlands of W Cameroon), kumboensis (montane 
forest of SW Cameroon) and okuensis (montane forest of Mt Oku, in W Cameroon) treated as 
synonyms of poensis; grotei (N Cameroon and NW Central African Republic), subtilis (E DRCongo), 
interposita (Molo Forest. in Kenya Highlands) and chyulu (Chyulu Range, in Kenya) synonymized 
with pumila, angolensis (Angolan plateau E to NW Zambia) subsumed in subadusta; and roehli 
(SE Kenya and NE Tanzania) is merged with murina. Ten subspecies currently recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
M. a. poensis (Alexander. 1903) — highlands of SE Nigeria and W & C Cameroon (N to Tibati and 
Mt Genderu), and Bioko 1 (Fernando Póo). 
M. a. pumila (Reichenow, 1892) - N Cameroon (Adamawa Plateau) E to NW Central African 
Republic, and S Sudan and E DRCongo (S to N Katanga) E to Uganda, W & C Kenya (except Mt 
Marsabit), W Rwanda. W Burundi and NW & N Tanzania (including Mt Ketumbeine). 
M. a. minima Heuglin, 1862 — C Eritrea and Ethiopia. 
M. a. marsabit (van Someren. 1931) - N Kenya (Mt Marsabit). 
M. a. murina (G. A. Fischer & Reichenow, 1884) — SE Kenya (Taita Hills) and NE Tanzanian 
highlands. 
M. a. fuelleborni Reichenow, 1900 — highlands of W & S Tanzania (S from Ngurus). 
M. a. subadusta (Shelley, 1897) — Angola (C plateau from S Cuanza Sul E to N Moxico and S 
Lunda Sul. S to N & W Huila), SE DRCongo, S Tanzania (Matengo highlands), N & C Zambia, 
Malawi. E highlands of Zimbabwe. and Mozambique (N of R Limpopo). 
M. a. mestca Clancey, 1974 — Zimbabwe (except E highlands). 
M. a. fuscula Sundevall, 1850 — N & E South Africa and Swaziland; non-breeding also S Mozambique. 
M. a. adusta (Boie, 1828) — S South Africa (E to R Umzimvubu and East Griqualand). 
de. EN Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 10-13 g. Nominate 

Sy e race is uniform dark brown above, crown some- 

: k | «| times slightly dark-streaked; narrow buffish 
crescent under eye, pale buff or whitish mark 
between nostril and eye; chin and throat whit- 
X 4 ish, broadly and diffusely streaked olive-brown 
| at side; breast brown, slightly paler than 
upperparts, diffusely streaked darker, and grad- 
ing into white of throat and belly; flanks buffy 
light brown, belly buffy off-white, thighs 
brown, undertail-coverts white; underwing- 
coverts and axillaries buff; iris dark brown to 
brown-black; bill black or dark brown, dull yel- 
low base of lower mandible; legs black to grey- 
ish or pinkish-brown. Distinguished from M. striata mainly by smaller size, shorter wing and tail, 
less streaked crown. unstreaked breast: from M. gambagae by somewhat larger size, darker appear- 
ance. Sexes alike. Juvenile is blackish-brown above, with small buff spots on head. larger spots on 
upperwing and even larger spots on mantle, back and rump, has remiges edged warm buff, tail 
tipped buff, underparts (feathers silky and fluffy) buff, dusky marks on breast and flanks, belly 
white: immature like adult. but retains buff tips on greater coverts. Race fuscula has underparts less 
buffy than nominate, with streaking grey and better defined, and belly white; subadusta is paler, 
more grey-brown, above; mesica has slightly paler upperparts than previous, much paler flight- 
feathers and tail; fuelleborni is like nominate, but upperparts and breast a cooler grey; murina is 
like last, but has browner underparts: minima is smallest race, has warmer brown upperparts, deeper 
buff underparts and more white on throat and belly than nominate; marsabit has warmer brown 
upperparts than nominate, warm buff chin, grey-butf flanks, sometimes rufescent buff on belly: 
pumila has upperparts like nominate, but chin and belly warm buff, breast and flanks grey-buff 
(plumage darkens with increasing altitude); poensis is rather pale grey-brown above, browner be- 
low. Voice. Song a hurried jumble of high-pitched. thin notes, including trills (Zimbabwe), or a 
measured series of c. 7 short, sharp notes. Call a very thin, high-pitched and prolonged “tseeeee” or 
"seeeuu"; also a series of rapid, scolding, clicking notes, and repeated sharp "tsip-tsip-tsirrit". 
Habitat. Edges and clearings of evergreen and riparian forest (absent from forest interior), forested 
gulleys. edges of thickets in woodland, dense woodland. parks. well-timbered gardens, orchards 
and plantations. Often near water. In Zambia and Malawi frequents rich stands of brachystegia 


i 


(Brachystegia) woodland, especially where Uapaca trees plentiful, and occurs also at edges of 
termitaria thickets in such woodland. In macchia (fynbos) in S South Africa, typically occurs in 
ecotone between fynbos and gum (Eucalyptus) plantations, and known to nest in pine (Pinus) plan- 
tations; occurs also in recently burnt fynbos and, in non-breeding season, moves into closed forest, 
gardens and plantations. In tropics mainly in highlands, from 900 m to at least 3400 m, locally 
lower in non-breeding season; in S of range, down to sea-level in South Africa and Mozambique. 
Food and Feeding. Winged insects, including small beetles (Coleoptera), dipterans e.g. hoverfies 
(Syrphidae) and midges (Chironomidae), small hymenopterans, also lepidopterans (many noctuid 
moths and their caterpillars, a few Acraea butterflies); most prey items very small. Also small 
fruits, including alkaloid-rich Vepris undulata and mulberries (Morus). Occurs singly or in pairs; 
sometimes joins mixed-species flocks. Perches, nearly always in shade, on low, projecting branches 
1-3 m above ground, with clear airspace below and around; forages in canopy and middle stratum 
on Mt Kilimanjaro (Tanzania) and in Zambia. Makes sallies to catch flying insects; also hovers 
briefly to take prey from tree trunk or foliage, and picks prey from trunks in full flight. Occasion- 
ally lands on ground to snatch small prey; seen also to hunt from rock in streambed. Observed to 
attend ant swarms, where it dived for insects flushed by the ants. 

Breeding. Breeds in Jan-Apr in Cameroon, Jul and Oct-Dec in E DRCongo, in all months in E 
Africa, Sept-Oct in Angola, Oct-Dec in Zambia, Sept-Dec in Malawi, Sept-Jan in Zimbabwe, 
Oct-Nov in Mozambique and Sept-Jan in South Africa; often double-brooded. Monogamous; not 
markedly territoria]. Nest built by both sexes, a robust, thick-walled cup of green moss, lichen, 
rootlets, pine needles, Clematis seeds, dry grass, cobwebs and bark fibre, lined with feathers and 
fine fibres (feather lining often thick, curving over edge of cup), external diameter 90-115 mm, 
depth 70 mm, internal diameter 50-55mm, depth 36-39 mm; placed 1-15 m (mainly 5-12 m) 
above ground, usually well concealed, in cleft in tree trunk, behind peeling bark, in hanging twigs 
with dead-leaf debris or lichen, in hanging ferns and vines, in mistletoe clump, in fork of thick 
branch, on rock ledge, in cavity in wall or under eaves, and twice in old nest of Baglafecht Weaver 
(Ploceus baglafecht); territory size 1-2 ha. Clutch 2-4 eggs, usually 2-3, laid at daily intervals; 
incubation almost entirely by one of pair (presumably female), period 11—12 days (in Kenya) or 
14-15 days (South Africa); hatching synchronous, chicks fed by both parents, fledging period 
usually c. 17 days (but up to 22 days recorded). Nests parasitized by Klaas's Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx 
klaas), Red-chested Cuckoo (Cuculus solitarius) and Jacobin Cuckoo (Clamator jacobinus), and 
Green-backed Honeyguide (Prodotiscus zambesiae). Of seven nests in E South Africa (KwaZulu- 
Natal), two abandoned, one preyed on, and the other four produced total of eight fledglings. Oldest 
ringed individual 2 years 11 months. 

Movements. Resident over much of range; partly migratory in S (S of 10° S). A dry-season visitor 
to Kasaji, in S DRCongo, and in Zambia some move into Luangwa Valley from surrounding pla- 
teaux in Jul, returning in Dec. Aititudinal migrant in Malawi, descending to below 100 m in Apr- 
Aug, and in Zimbabwe, where occurs down to 400 m in Jul. In S Mozambique only a non-breeding 
visitor, in Apr-Sept. In South Africa an altitudinal migrant, moving down from montane forest to 
escarpment and coastal forests (also gardens) in non-breeding season; in Western Cape a resident 
and partial migrant, many spending non-breeding season in KwaZulu-Natal and S Mozambique, 
but in some areas of SW Cape appears to be more common in winter than in summer. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally frequent to common over much of 
its range, but scarce in Zambia (Northern Province and Luangwa Valley); rare in Eritrea. Distribu- 
tion may depend on presence of free water. No recorded evidence of any significant decline in 
populations over most of range, and distribution not known to have changed recently in S Africa, 
but low reporting rates in miombo woodland of Zimbabwe may reflect a reduction in numbers 
following extensive clearance of this habitat there; if this is so, the species’ numbers must have 
suffered for the same reason in Zambia and elsewhere. 

Bibliography. Aspinwall (1985), Bannerman (1936, 1953a), Barnes (1996), Bates (1930), Beasley (1995), Benson 
& Benson (1977), Benson et al. (1971), Berruti er al, (1994), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b). 
Brooke (1984b), Brown & Britton (1980), Bucknill (1908), Chapin, J.P. (1953), Clancey (1964, 1974b, 19802, 
1996), Collett (1982), Cordeiro (1994), Cyrus & Robson (1980), Dean (1971, 2000), Dickinson (2003), Dowsett- 
Lemaire (1989), Earlé & Grobler (1987), Fraser (1983), Ginn et al. (1989), Hall & Moreau (1970), Hamling 
(1953), Harrison & Navarro (1994), Harrison er al. (1997), Hockey, Dean & Ryan (2005), Hockey, Underhill et 
al. (1989), Irwin (1955, 1981), James (1970), Johnson & Maclean (1994), Lamm (1955), Lawson (1963c, 1963d), 
Lepage (1999), Lippens & Wille (1976), Locke (1987), Louette (1981), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 
1973), Nikolaus (1987), Parker (1994, 1999b), Siegfried (1968b). Silbernagl & Silbernagl (1995), Skead (1963b, 
1966b), van Someren (1956), Tarboton (2001), Tarboton et al. (1987), Urban et al. (1997), Van Der Merwe 
(1997), Vernon (1978), Vernon & Dean (1988), Vincent (1947), Winterbottom (1968b, 1971b), Zimmerman er 
al. (1996). 


44. Little Grey Flycatcher 


Muscicapa epulata 


French: Gobemouche cendré German: Fantischnápper 
Other common names: (Little) Grey Alseunax 


Spanish: Papamoscas Saciado 


Taxonomy. Butalis epulatus Cassin, 1855, Mondah River, Gabon. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. E Sierra Leone, SE Guinea, N Liberia (Mt Nimba), S Ivory Coast, S Ghana, Nigeria 
(Nindam Forest Reserve, possibly also Erin-Ijesha), S Cameroon, SW Central African Republic, 
Equatorial Guinea, Gabon, PRCongo (Mayombe) and NE DRCongo (Uele and Ituri). 
Descriptive notes. 9.5 cm; 8-8-10-7 g. A tiny 
flycatcher with grey plumage. Has crown, ear- 
coverts, neck side and upperparts plain mouse- 
grey, indistinctly streaked darker on forehead 
and crown, washed brown on ear-coverts; lores 
whitish; primaries brownish-black, upperwing- 
coverts, secondaries and tertials browner, nar- 
y rowly fringed brownish-grey, edges of inner 
i secondaries and tertials almost whitish; tail 
3 \ ‘| brownish-black; chin and throat white, mot- 
( tled mouse-grey; breast and flanks grey, indis- 
( ünctly streaked whitish, belly white, mottled 
5 mouse-grey at side, undertail-coverts white; 
axillaries and underwing-coverts white; iris 
olive-brown; bill brownish-black, yellow base of lower mandible; legs black. Distinguished from 
from M. sethsmithi by slightly smaller size. paler and less bluish plumage, lack of contrasting white 
throat. and black legs; from all other grey flycatchers by small size. Sexes alike. Juvenile has grey 
upperparts densely scalloped black and pale ochre or buff, wings and tail dark greyish-brown, 
upperwing-coverts and tertials broadly edged pale ochre, underparts white, heavy V-shaped black- 
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ish scalloping on throat, breast and flanks; immature like adult but wings browner, russet spots at 
tips of greater coverts, tertials and uppertail-coverts and undertail-coverts. Voice. Song a rapid 
medley of thin, high-pitched notes, some buzzy, interspersed with rattling calls. Contact call high- 
pitched, descending, squeaky notes; flight call a high-pitched, whistled "tsee-see". 

Habitat. Lowland forest, mainly secondary growth, but in Liberia (Mt Nimba) also small relict 
stands of primary forest. Occurs typically in old overgrown cultivation where vegetation not too 
uniform or dense, also in cultivation with trees and shrubs. 

Food and Feeding. Small insects up to 16 mm in size (mostly 5-12 mm), including beetles 
(Coleoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera) moths (Lepidoptera), and swarming winged ants 
(Formicidae) and termites (Isoptera); also takes small berries. Occurs singly or in pairs; does not 
usually join mixed-species parties, but may follow them for a short way. Forages at all levels, 
mostly middle strata, at 10-20 m in medium-sized trees, mostly at edges of forest and secondary 
growth; active, covering 50-200 m of forest in less than 1 hour. Catches insects in flight from 
perch on exposed twig or branch; makes circular flights to seize prey passing 5-10 m from perch. 
usually between or under crowns of trees but often in openings in dense foliage. Also gleans foli- 
age, and flutters among leaves to flush insects, which it then captures on the wing; hovers to snap 
up prey on or under leaves. 

Breeding. Laying in Mar-Apr and Jul in Cameroon and Jan-Feb and Oct in Gabon; in breeding 
condition in Jan in Liberia. Monogamous; territorial. Nest relatively large, a bulky cup of dry 
moss, dead leaves, small twigs and lichens, loosely built but bound with spider web, lined with thin 
fibres; placed among dead leaves in webs of colony nest of social spiders, once in old nest of 
processionary caterpillars suspended 18 m above ground at end of leafy liana. Clutch probably 2 
eggs; incubation by female, chicks fed by both parents; no information on duration of incubation 
and nestling periods; fledglings fed by both parents. 

Movements. None recorded. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Scarce or uncommon to frequent. Recorded 
density in NE Gabon 4-6 pairs/km?. As this species occupies degraded and secondary vegetation. 
and old and current cultivation, it is not so vulnerable to forest destruction and degradation as are 
other flycatcher species. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1936, 1953a), Bates (1930, 1936), Borrow & Demey (2001). Brosset & Érard (1977. 
1986). Chapin, J.P. (1953), Colston & Curry-Lindahl (1986), Dutson & Branscombe (1990), Elgood et al. (1994), 
Érard (1987, 1990), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Gatter (19972), Grimes (1987), Hall & Moreau (1970). Lippens & 
Wille (1976), Louette (1981), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1973), Rodewald er al, (1994), Thiollay (1985), 
Urban et al. (1997). 


45. Yellow-footed Flycatcher 


Muscicapa sethsmithi 


French: Gobemouche à pattes jaunes Spanish: Papamoscas Patigualdo 
German: Gelblaufschnápper 
Other common names: Yellow-footed Alseonax 


Taxonomy. Pedilorhynchus epulatus seth-smithi van Someren, 1922, Budongo Forest, Uganda. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. SE Nigeria, S Cameroon, Bioko I (Fernando Póo), Equatorial Guinea, Gabon, ex- 
treme N & SW PRCongo (Kouilou, Mayombe), SW Central African Republic (Dzanga-Ndoki Na- 
tional Park, possibly Lobaye), E DRCongo and W Uganda (Budongo Forest). 

Descriptive notes. 10-5 cm; 8-10 g. Has head 
Ü \ S and upperparts, including ear-coverts, side of 


f kS neck and scapulars, dark bluish slate-grey, very 
S5 NI indistinctly streaked on forehead and crown: 
DS 2 lores paler; flight-feathers and upperwing-cov- 


erts brownish-black, inner secondaries, tertials 
/ and upperwing-coverts (except outer greaters) 
fringed slate-grey; tail brownish-black; chin 
7 and throat white, sharply separated from slate- 
i -| grey breast and flanks; belly mottled white and 
1 grey (whiter in centre), undertail-coverts white; 
1 : iris olive-brown; upper mandible brownish- 
l | vm A black, lower mandible and gape lemon-yellow; 
legs straw-yellow. Distinguished from similar 
M. comitata by smaller size, yellow legs. yellow lower mandible, paler undertail-coverts, no white 
supraloral line; from M. epulata by sightly larger size, bluer tinge in plumage, unstreaked breast, 
more clearly demarcated white throat, yellow legs. Sexes alike. Juvenile is heavily spotted rufous 
above, wings and tail dark greyish-brown, upperwing-coverts and tertials broadly edged rufous, 
face and underparts whitish, speckled grey and rufous (except on belly), greyish breastband; im- 
mature like adult, but has browner wings with russet spots at tips of greater coverts and tertials, and 
on uppertail-coverts and undertail-coverts. Voice. Thin and high-pitched. Song 3-5 buzzy notes 
with overtones. Male's contact call single short, buzzy notes or shrill double notes, female gives 
the buzzy notes or high-pitched chirps; alarm a shrill 3-note chatter preceded by whistle, and long 
descending whistles. 
Habitat. Primary lowland forest and old secondary growth, typically in new openings and clear- 
ings (such as treefall gaps), also in open understorey and along forest tracks. Requires exposed 
perches, particularly on hanging lianas, for hunting. Sea-level to 2100 m. 
Food and Feeding. Very small flying insects, usually less than 10 mm long (most c. 5 mm), but 
eats some large flies (Diptera) such as Chrysops, and microlepidopterans (white moths up to 35 
mm), and swarming termites (Isoptera) and ants (Formicidae) regularly taken. Occurs in pairs, and 
rarely seen alone; seldom joins mixed-species flocks, but occasionally attends swarming army ants 
(Dorylinae). Usually inhabits lowest strata; rarely in canopy, where excluded by M. olivascens. 
Remains for long periods at the same location or within a very small area, but hunts actively from 
exposed perch, making 30—50 sallies per hour, short circular flights to catch small insects passing 
usually within 5 m of perch. Sometimes hovers to snatch insects on or under leaves; does not glean 
from foliage. 
Breeding. Laying in Oct in Nigeria, Dec-Mar and Jun in Cameroon, all months except Jul and Apr 
and with peaks Aug-Sept (end of long dry season) and Dec-Mar (short dry season and beginning 
of rains) in Gabon, Aug-Sept in PRCongo, and Apr and Jul (also birds in breeding condition Jan— 
Feb, Jul, Sept and Dec) in DRCongo. Monogamous, apparently pairing for life; defends territory of 
71-8 ha throughout year. Nest built by female, in 6-10 days, male helping to build base; a large, 
bulky open cup mainly of moss, loosely built on foundation of dead leaves, rootlets, bark and small 
decaying twigs, lined with leaf veins, external diameter 9—12 cm, depth 7-8 cm, internal diameter 
4—5 cm, depth 3-2-4 cm; 1-5-10 m (mainly 2-6 m) above ground, often in first fork in trunk of 
shrubby tree in understorey, but also at end of leafy hanging liana, in leaves at top of small tree, 
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among large leaves of epiphyte or on top of rotting stump. Clutch 2 eggs, laid at daily intervals; 
incubation by female, period 14—16 days; hatching synchronous, chicks fed by both parents, nes- 
tling period 11—13 days; fledglings fed for up to 64 days by both parents. Of 19 clutches in Gabon, 
eleven (58%) produced fledged young, six were destroyed, and the young in two nests were taken 
by predator; 5256 of eggs laid produced fledglings. Oldest ringed individuals 5 years. 
Movements. None recorded. Male and female ringed as adults were still on same territory 5 years 
later. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to frequent or common over its 
disjunct range. In NE Gabon average density is 8 pairs/km?. Has presumably suffered habitat de- 
struction and degradation throughout its range, but no relevant information available. 
Bibliography. Bannerman (1936, 19532), Bates (1930), Benson et al. (1971), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, 
P.L. (1980b), Brosset & Érard (1986), Chapin, J.P. (1953), Elgood et al. (1994), Érard (1987, 1990), Fishpool & 
Evans (2001), Hall & Moreau (1970), Lippens & Wille (1976), Louette (1981), Rodewald et al. (1994), Thiollay 
(1985), Urban et al. (1997). 


46. Dusky-blue Flycatcher 


Muscicapa comitata 


French: Gobemouche ardoisé German: Stuhlmannschnüpper Spanish: Papamoscas Pizarroso 


Taxonomy. Butalis comitatus Cassin, 1857, Muni River, West Africa = Gabon. 

Birds from Sudan and Uganda described as race stuhlmani, but considered indistinguishable from 
nominate. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. c. aximensis (W. L. Sclater, 1924) — Sierra Leone, Liberia, SE Guinea, S Ivory Coast, S Ghana, 
S Togo and S Nigeria. 

M. c. camerunensis (Reichenow, 1892) — Mt Cameroon, in SW Cameroon. 

M. c. comitata (Cassin, 1857) - S Cameroon and S Central African Republic E to extreme SW 
Sudan (Aloma Plateau) and SW Uganda, S to Gabon, PRCongo, NW Angola (Cabinda, Cuanza 
Norte), SC & E DRCongo and Burundi. 

Descriptive notes. 12 cm; 12-16 g. Male 
nominate race has crown, neck side and 
upperparts, including scapulars and lesser 
upperwing-coverts, plain dark slate-grey; lores 
black, narrow white supraloral line continu- 
ing above eye; ear-coverts mottled grey and 
white; remiges brownish-black; median and 
greater upperwing-coverts brownish-black, 
edged slate-grey, tail brownish-black; chin and 
throat white; breast and flanks dark slate-grey, 
belly whitish, washed creamy ochre, thighs 
mouse-brown, undertail-coverts ochre; axillar- 
ies and underwing-coverts mouse-grey, 
broadly fringed whitish; iris olive; bill black; 
legs brownish-black. Distinguished from most congeners mainly by combination of dark under- 
parts (including undertail-coverts), contrasting white chin and throat, and white supraloral line; 
from similar M. sethsmithi by larger size, white stripe on head, dark (not yellow) lower mandible 
and legs. Female is similar to male, but very slightly paler and washed brownish. Juvenile is unspotted 
dark greyish-blue, with paler underparts, white throat, wholly yellowish bill; immature like adult, 
but browner-tinged overall. Race aximensis is darker and more bluish-tinged than nominate, with 
white throat and belly washed buff; camerunensis has fulvous tinge on throat, also less white on 
belly than previous. Voice. Song a short and unobtrusive series of a few clear notes. Contact call a 
dry “prrrrt”; alarm a senes of grating churrs (male) and prolonged high buzzing notes (female). 
Habitat. Forest clearings, along forest roads and other open areas, forest edges, early regenerating 
forest, riverine bush, gallery forest and dry watercourses. Adapts well to man-made habitats, occur- 
ring in recently logged areas, open cultivated fields (e.g. peanut and cassava), and plantations of 
cacao, coffee, oil palm (Elaeis guineensis) and banana. From lowlands to 2100 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, mostly beetles (Coleoptera), bees, wasps, winged ants and ichneu- 
mons (Hymenoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), flies (Diptera), adult and larval lepidopterans, 
lygaeid bugs (Heteroptera) and winged termites (Isoptera); also spiders (Araneae); occasionally 
small fruit. Prey size 5-30 mm, mostly 5-15 mm. Solitary or in pairs; occasionally joins mixed- 
species flocks, but does not stay with them for long. Moves around frequently, although it may 
remain in one spot for half an hour or more: covers entire territory daily. Sits motionless on ex- 
posed perch, usually low but occasionally above 10 m (up to 20 m), and sallies to catch insects in 
flight; also swoops down or hovers to take prey from leaves. 

Breeding. Laying in Jan, Mar and May-Jul in Ghana, Apr in Nigeria, Feb-Apr, Jun-Oct and Dec 
in Cameroon, Jan—Feb and Aug in Gabon, Mar and Sept in Angola, Mar and Sept-Oct in DRCongo, 
and Jul and Oct in Uganda. Monogamous; territorial. Nest a loose cup on base of dry grass and 
lined with thin grass stems, built inside old nest of weaver (Ploceus) or old nest of malimbe 
(Malimbus), 2-5 m above ground at extremity of overhanging branch; territory size in NE Gabon 
c. 7 ha. Clutch 1-2 eggs: incubation by female, both parents feed chicks; no information on dura- 
tion of incubation and nestling periods; young fed by parents for at least 20 days after fledging. 
Movements. None recorded. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Widespread, and common to uncommon, some- 
times rare. Only one record from Togo, at Fazao. Average density in NE Gabon 12-5 pairs/km?. 
This species' ability to adapt readily to human-modified habitats may have prevented a significant 
decrease in its range and numbers. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1936, 19532), Bates (1930), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Brosset & 
Érard (1977, 1986), Chapin, J.P. (1953), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Dean (2000), Dean er al. (1988), Elgood er al. 
(1994), Érard (1987, 1990), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Gartshore (1989), Gatter (1997a), Hall & Moreau (1970), 
Lippens & Wille (1976), Louette (1981), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963, 1973), Nikolaus (1987), Rodewald et 
al. (1994), Thiollay (1985), Urban er al. (1997), Vaurie (1953b). 


47. Tessmann's Flycatcher 
Muscicapa tessmanni 


French: Gobemouche de Tessmann Spanish: Papamoscas de Tessmann 
German: Tessmannschnápper 


Taxonomy. Pedilorhynchus tessmanni Reichenow, 1907, Alén, Río Benito, Equatorial Guinea. 
Monotypic. 
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Distribution. Locally in Sierra Leone (Gola Forest), SE Liberia, Ivory Coast, SW Ghana, Nigeria, 
S Cameroon, Equatorial Guinea. $ PRCongo and NE DRCongo. 

Em : Ee Descriptive notes. 13 cm. Has head, neck side 
| NN and upperparts dark bluish-slate, faint dark 
mt | streaking on forehead and crown, slightly paler 
E b^ ear-coverts; sometimes a broad paler ring of 
feathers around eye and an indistinct pale grey 


i ? aa curved line between nostril and top of eye; 
i } = upperwing and tail blackish-brown, rather 
Ba C glossy, tertials, inner secondaries and greater 
"m L4 d and median upperwing-coverts edged dark blu- 


VÀ É ish-grey, lesser coverts dark bluish-slate (as 
í a L upperparts); chin and throat creamy white, be- 
} uc | coming grey at sides; breast and flanks pale 
| \ 77 N] grey, centre of belly cream-white, undertail- 
ie coverts creamy grey; axillaries and underwing- 
coverts greyish-white: iris dark brown; bill black; legs dark grey. Distinguished from M. comitata 
by slightly larger size, more white on underparts, no white supraloral streak. Sexes alike. Juvenile 
undescribed; immature like adult, but with narrow rufous-buff tips on greater upperwing-coverts, 
tertials and undertail-coverts. Voice. Song a medley of weak but quite sweet notes interspersed 
with buzzy notes, usually begins with several thin, high-pitched squeaks, and alternating high and 
low notes produce rather jerky effect, duration 3—10 seconds: also described as melodious and like 
that of Turdus thrush, with full, unhurried, whistled phrases, one motif repeated a few times before 
another used. 

Habitat. Recorded from secondary forest, small gaps in primary forest, very disturbed forest, for- 
est edge, and the top of secondary growth in abandoned tree plantations; has been reported also 
from farm bush, thickets at edge of a small swamp, and a large Raphia swamp. 

Food and Feeding. Diet recorded as insects, including caterpillars (Lepidoptera). Occurs at mid- 
dle levels (5-20 m). No other information, but the relatively deep and more robust bill compared 
with its congeners may indicate that it is more of a leaf-gleaner. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. None recorded. 

Status and Conservation. Data-deficient. Reportedly rare throughout range, but has possibly been 
overlooked owing to its similarity to M. comitata (the two species often occur together, though 
present species has a more restricted range and is much less common). Its apparent rarity, despite 
the fact that it is wide-ranging and occurs in secondary habitats, is unexplained. With conversion of 
forest to more intensive farms and plantations, small populations of this species could be disap- 
pearing throughout its range. No recent records from Nigeria, where it is known only from 1930s 
references to two untraced specimen records. 

Bibliography. Allport et al. (1989), Bannerman (1936. 1953a), Bates (1930), Borrow & Demey (2001), Chapin, 
J.P. (1953), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Elgood et al. (1994), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Gatter (1997a), Grimes (1987), 
Hall & Moreau (1970), Lippens & Wille (1976), Louette (1981), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Thiollay (1985), 
Urban et al. (1997) 


48. Sooty Flycatcher 


Muscicapa infuscata 


French: Gobemouche enfumé Spanish: Papamoscas Ahumado 
German: Schieferbrustschnüpper 
Other common names: African Sooty Flycatcher 


Taxonomy, Butalis infuscatus Cassin. 1855, Mondah River, Gabon. 
Forms a superspecies with M. ussheri; both sometimes united in genus Artomyias on basis of long 
wings and short legs (in which case this species is often given specific name fuliginosa, but this 
name preoccupied in present genus). Often regarded as monotypic, but birds in E of range (NE 
DRCongo) are clearly separable, as race minuscula; birds from SW Sudan and SW Uganda in- 
cluded within latter race. but corroboration of racial identity needed. Proposed race chapini (de- 
scribed trom S Nigeria) considered indistinguishable from nominate. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
M. i. infuscata (Cassin, 1855) - S Nigeria, S Cameroon, extreme SW Central African Republic (Dzanga, 
Lobaye) and DRCongo (except extreme N, SE and most of extreme S), S to S PRCongo, NW Angola 
(Cabinda, and Uíge S to Cuanza Sul and Lunda Sul) and extreme NW Zambia (N Mwinilunga). 
M. i. minuscula (Grote. 1922) - E DRCongo (E Congo Basin from Bolobo to Uele and Semlike), 
also SW Sudan (Aloma Plateau) and SW Uganda, and an old record from N Tanzania (Ukerewe I, 
SE L Victoria). 
or -— d Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 15-20 g. Has rela- 
iu tively long, pointed wings and slightly forked 
tail, giving appearance rather like that of a 
martin (Riparia). Nominate race has head, 
upperparts, upperwing and tail ferruginous- 
ünged sooty brown; lores black, hindneck and 
mantle with paler feather edges (giving slightly 
scaly appearance); primaries, secondaries and 
rectrices slightly darker than rest of upperparts, 
and slightly glossy in fresh plumage; throat and 
underparts paler than upperparts, light ferru- 
ginous brown or ochre, paler on throat, more 
tawny on flanks, and all streaked sooty brown 
(dark shaft streaks); undertail-coverts pale 
rusty brown, scalloped dark sooty brown and whitish or buff: axillaries and underwing-coverts 
pale ferruginous sooty brown; iris dark olive-brown: bill and legs black. Differs from similar M. 
ussheri in having underparts paler and also streaked, Sexes alike. Juvenile has much darker head 
and upperparts speckled pale buff, pale buff tips on primaries, outer secondaries, alula and tail 
feathers, pale edges on inner secondaries, tertials and median and greater upperwing-coverts, un- 
derparts more distinctly streaked, blotched or scalloped with mixture of dark brown, pale and rusty 
buff, belly mainly buff; immature like adult, but narrow rusty-buff edges of upperwing-coverts 
(two narrow wingbars), tertials broadly fringed buff, tail feathers and inner secondaries edged pale 
rusty buff, rustier and more boldly streaked below. Race minuscula is slightly darker above than 
nominate, also slightly more rufescent and less conspicuously streaked below. Voice. Mostly si- 
lent. Song inconspicuous and rarely heard, a medley of rolling, clicking and nasal notes. Territorial 
advertising call a vigorous, repeated descending “teew”; contact call a short, harsh, nasal "tsiew"; 
excitement call an irregular "tchik-tchik-tchictchictchic". 


Habitat. Clearings and other openings in forest, forest edge and riparian woodland. Readily adapts 
to artificial habitats, such as recently logged areas and agricultural land with scattered living and 
dead tall trees; occurs around villages, in plantations and in early regenerating forest on old culti- 
vation, if vegetation stratified. Lowlands, to 1600 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, mostly beetles (Coleoptera), bees, wasps and winged ants (Hymenop- 
tera), flies (Diptera), small butterflies (Lepidoptera) and winged termites (Isoptera); may take small 
berries. Prey size up to 20 mm. Occurs in pairs or in small parties; this species or M. ussheri has 
been seen in mixed-species flocks. Hunts from exposed perch, usually more than 5 m above ground, 
mostly above 20 m, typically on top of tall dead tree; wags tail. Sallies after insects, mainly those 
3-15 m from perch, but may pursue prey for up to 45 m in circular and zigzag flight. Often begins 
sallies with ascending, flapping flight. Each day, visits 8-10 locations of 0.25-0.75 ha within 
territory, spending up to several hours in each; forages all day, until sunset, but less active in 
afternoon. 

Breeding. Laying in May and Sept-Oct in Nigeria, Feb in Cameroon, Feb-Mar and Sept-Oct in 
Gabon, Mar in Angola and Feb in Zambia; in DRCongo, in breeding condition Mar and May, and 
juveniles in Jan, May, Aug and Dec. Monogamous; co-operative breeder (trio of adults). Defends 
territory of 36—45 ha all year. Nest built by female (of pair) or by female and one other bird (when 
a trio), a bulky, untidy, shallow cup of moss, fibres, grass and rootlets, bound with spider web; 
placed 6-35 m above ground in fork near end of small branch or in outer part of main branch, once 
in hole at top of pylon. Clutch possibly 2-3 eggs; incubation by female, period at least 14 days; all 
adults feed chicks, nestling period 13 days; fledged young fed for at least 6 weeks after leaving 
nest, remain with parents at least unti] following breeding season. 

Movements. None recorded. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to locally common throughout 
range, possibly locally abundant. Although forest destruction must have affected this species ad- 
versely, its ability to utilize man-made habitats will have mitigated this. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1936, 1953a), Bates (1930), Benson et al. (1971), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, 
P.L. (1980b), Brosset & Érard (1986), Dean (2000), Dernjatin et al. (2002), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1980), 
Elgood et al. (1994), Érard (1987, 1990), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Gartshore (1989), Hall & Moreau (1970), 
Lippens & Wille (1976), Louette (1981), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963), Nikolaus (1987), Thiollay (1985), 
Urban et al. (1997), Vaurie (1953b). 


49. Ussher's Flycatcher 


Muscicapa ussheri 


French: Gobemouche d'Ussher German: Schwalbenschnüpper Spanish: Papamoscas de Usher 


Taxonomy. Artomyias ussheri Sharpe, 1871, Abrobonko, Fanti, Ghana. 

Forms a superspecies with M. infuscata, with which it is sometimes united in genus Artomyias on 
basis of long wings and short legs. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Sierra Leone (except NW), NW, SW & SE Guinea, Liberia, S Ivory Coast, S & SW 
Ghana (E to Aburi), S Togo and S Nigeria (mouth of R Benin). 

- tmd — ~~~ Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 16-20g. Has long, 
d j pointed wings and slightly forked tail, giving 
4 C , appearance rather like that of a martin 

.| (Riparia). Plumage is very dark brown or 
blackish-brown above, with slightly paler 
feather margins on forehead and crown (faint 
3 a scaly appearance); some have pale circum- 

nj {= orbital feathers; lores, cheek and ear-coverts 
j x | (7  j dark greyish-brown; upperwing and tail darker 
than upperparts, and glossy; chin whitish; 
( throat and underparts, including axillaries and 
ing i underwing-coverts, dark greyish-brown, vent 
| ( CAP greyer, belly feathers obscurely tipped whit- 
ish; undertail-coverts blackish, broadly tipped 
white; iris brown or brownish-black; bill black; legs dark brown or brownish-black. Distinguished 
from similar M. infuscata by darker and unstreaked underparts. Sexes alike. Juvenile is like adult, 
but wing and tail feathers narrowly tipped white, underparts with very small whitish specks; imma- 
ture undescribed. Voice. Mostly silent. Song a short, simple, pleasant whistled phrase, repeated 
regularly. Calls include "tssrip" and buzzy "dzip"; said also to give quiet squeak. 
Habitat. Recorded from clearings in lowland forest, forest edge, gallery forest in derived savanna, 
tall mangroves, logged forest and adjacent farms, and also open derived savanna near riverine 
woodland. Requires open areas with dead tall trees, or alternatively leafless boughs emerging from 
canopy. 
Food and Feeding. Food insects. Occurs in pairs or in small groups of 3-5 individuals; this spe- 
cies or M. infuscata has been seen in mixed*species flocks. Perches high (15 m or more) on dead 
branches, hawking insects in typical flycatcher manner, returning to same perch; occasionally 
flycatches from dead branch only 3-5 m above cleared ground. Feeds actively after rain. 
Breeding. in Ivory Coast, adult seen on nest 18 m up in dead tree at edge of main clearing in Oct, 
and juveniles seen mostly in Jul-Aug but also in Apr. No other information. 
Movements. None recorded. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common to rare. Widespread and fre- 
quent in Sierra Leone, and abundant throughout Liberia. One of the commonest flycatchers in Tai 
Forest National Park, in Ivory Coast. Common in SW Ghana in logged forest and on farms, and 
probably easily overlooked in closed forest. Rare in Nigeria, where 3—4 sight records from mouth 
of R Benin, and records also from E (Utange and Serti); this species or M. infuscata recorded also 
near R Benin at Erin Ijesha. Reported observation from Senegal (Basse Casamance National Park) 
considered open to doubt. Appears to tolerate disturbed and artificial habitats, and may therefore 
be under no significant threat at present. 
Bibliography. Allport e; al. (1989), Bannerman (1936, 19533), Bates (1930), Borrow & Demey (2001), Colston & 
Curry-Lindahl (1986), Demey & Fishpool (1994), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1980), Dutson & Branscombe 
(1990), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Gartshore (1989), Gatter ( 19972), Géroudet (1983), Greig-Smith (1977), Grimes 
(1987). Hall, B.P. & Moreau (1970), Hall, P. (1977), Morel & Morel (1990), Richards (1982), Rodewald et al. 
(1994), Smith, P.A. (1966), Smith, V.W. (1966). Thiollay (1985), Urban et al. (1997), Vaurie (1953b). 


50. Bóhm's Flycatcher 


Muscicapa boehmi 


French: Gobemouche de Böhm German: Boehmschnüpper Spanish: Papamoscas de Bohm 
Other common names: Dusky Blue Flycatcher 


Family MUSCICAPIDAE (OLD WORLD FLYCATCHERS) 


SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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Taxonomy. Bradvornis Böhmi Reichenow, 1884, Tabora, Tanzania. 

Sometimes placed in a separate genus, Myopornis, on grounds of bill structure, which approaches 
that of Bradornis. Monotypic. 

Distribution. C plateau of Angola, much of Zambia (largely absent in far N & S, and in Luangwa 
Valley), S & SE DRCongo (S Kasai, Katanga), W Malawi (Rumphi S to Mchinji) and SW Tanzania 
(Tabora SW to Ugalla Game Reserve). 

Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm. Has lores and 
side of forehead whitish. narrow creamy 
eyering: middle of forehead, crown, nape. 
hindneck, ear-coverts and neck side warm 
brown, finely streaked black; cheek brown, be- 
coming white in moustachial area; narrow black 
malar stripe; mantle, scapulars and back warm 
° brown, sometimes rufescent, sparsely streaked 
blackish; rump and uppertail-coverts light ru- 
fous-brown or grey-brown; primaries brown, 
edged buff, secondaries dark brown, edged ru- 
fous-brown, tertials and upperwing-coverts 
dark brown. broadly fringed rufous-buff; tail 
feathers darkish brown, fringed buff distally 
and rufous proximally; chin and throat white with a few small black triangles; breast white, heavily 
marked with black triangles, flanks buffy with diffuse brown streaks, belly to undertail-coverts 
white, washed buff; axillaries and underwing-coverts white, mottled buff-brown; iris dark brown: 
bill blackish-brown or black; legs dark grey. Easily distinguished from all other flycatchers by its 
warm brown upperparts and white underparts boldly marked with black triangles. Sexes alike. Ju- 
venile is dark brown above, with large rufous or buff spots on head. mantle and upperwing-coverts, 
rufescent rump with dark bars, remiges and rectrices more broadly edged and tipped rufous-brown 
than adult. underparts white to greyish-white, heavily marked with blackish crescents (except on 
lower belly), legs pale grey: immature not properly described. Voice. Song variable, main compo- 
nent "t'chee", "tch-tee" or "sh-shee", either repeated on its own severa] times or including brief 
cheerful warble; otherwise largely silent; chattering calls once heard from family party. 

Habitat. Brachystegia (miombo) woodland, usually the richer and better-developed types. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including many black tree-ants (Formicidae). Occurs singly. in pairs 
or in family parties. Perches upright on branch and makes aerial flycatching sallies. Between 
flycatching forays sits almost motionless on branch for considerable periods: much less active than 
most congeners. 

Breeding. Laying in Sept in DRCongo. Sept-Nov in Zambia and Oct in Malawi; spotted young in 
Oct in Angola, indicating laying early in rains (about Oct-Nov). Presumed monogamous. Uses old 
nest of weaver, including Olive-headed Weaver (Ploceus olivaceiceps), Chestnut-mantled Spar- 
row-weaver (Plocepasser rufoscapulatus) and Red-headed Weaver (Anaplectes rubriceps); only 
one described, a pad of vegetable down added inside nest of A. rubriceps at end of hanging branch 
in large Brachystegia tree. Clutch 3-4 eggs. usually 4; no information on incubation and fledging 
periods. 

Movements. None recorded. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in C Angola, and uncommon to quite 
common in DRCongo; generally sparse and local in Zambia. the main centre of its distribution, 
although apparently frequent in Mwinilunga. Present in Dzalanyama Forest Reseve (Malawi). In 
view of the widespread destruction and degradation of miombo woodland within this species’ 
range, its dependence on this habitat suggests that its numbers must be decreasing and its future 
may not be secure. 

Bibliography. Archer & Godman (1937-1961), Baker & Baker (2002). Benson & Benson (1977), Benson et al. 
(1971). Britton, P.L. (1980b). Dean (2000), Dean et al. (1988), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Grasseau (2004), Hall & 
Moreau (1970), Lippens & Wille (1976), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Urban er al. (1997), 
Vaurie (1953b), Vincent (1947). White (1943). 


Genus MYIOPARUS Roberts, 1922 


51. Grey-throated Tit-flycatcher 
Myioparus griseigularis 


French: Gobemouche à gorge grise 
German: Graukehlschnipper 
Other common names: Grey-throated Flycatcher 


Spanish: Papamoscas Gorgigrís 


Taxonomy. Alseonax griseigularis Jackson, 1906, Kibiran, Toro, Uganda. 

This species and M. plumbeus were formerly placed in sylviid genus Parisoma, until spotted juve- 
nile plumage of latter species was described; subsequently regarded as muscicapids. although for- 
aging babits and calling behaviour are more like those of Sylviidae. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. g. parelii (Traylor, 1970) — E Liberia, S Ivory Coast and SW Ghana (Tafo). 

M. g. griseigularis (Jackson, 1906) — SE Nigeria and S Cameroon S to Gabon (except extreme S), 
N & € PRCongo and extreme NW Angola (N Cuanza Norte), also S Central African Republic (R 
Ouossi, NW Zemio, La Maboké, possibly Lobaye), W, SC & E DRCongo, W & S Uganda (S from 
Budongo) and NW Tanzania (Bukoba); possibly also Rwanda (Nyungwe). 

Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 9-17 g. Male nomi- 
nate race is dark bluish slate-grey above, lores 
blackish-slate; primaries and secondaries 
blackish slate-brown, outer webs edged pale 
slate-grey, tertials with bluish-grey wash; tail 
blackish slate-grey, outermost two feathers 
shorter and brownish slate-grey; pale bluish 
slate-grey below, slightly paler on chin, and 
shading to white on centre of belly and 
undertail-coverts; underwing-coverts and 
axillaries white; iris olive-brown; upper man- 
dible black or blackish-brown, lower mandi- 
ble mostly pale bluish-horn; legs black. Differs 
from M. plumbeus in darker general colora- 


tion, blackish lores, no white eyering, lack of white in wing and outer tail. Female is like male but 
duller. Juvenile has entire upperparts and upperwing-coverts dark greyish-brown and covered with 
triangular pale rufous spots, wings and tail dark greyish-brown, feathers edged buff to pale rufous. 
underparts greyish with black-edged pale rufous spots; immature like adult, but wings and tail 
browner, narrowly edged buff to pale rufous, a few pale rufous spots on upperwing-coverts and 
(sometimes) uppertail-coverts. Race parelii is more bluish-slate above than nominate, lower man- 
dible black with trace of pale horn at base, wing shorter (54-56 mm, as opposed to 59-64 mm) and 
tail longer (52—53 mm, as opposed to 47-51 mm). Voice. Song a thin, mournful, quavering "truu- 
teee-thu-ee" with variations, somewhat reminiscent of that of M. plumbeus. Contact call a series of 
weak, short, plaintive notes, “pip-pu-puee-pip” (Uganda) or "tee-tyiew-ew" (Gabon); in aggres- 
sion a warbling "song" like that of Garden Warbler (Sylvia borin), alarm a harsh "tseee-tye". 
Habitat. Primary lowland rainforest and forest edge; also old secondary growth, particularly in 
later stages of regeneration, and sometimes in young secondary growth, uncleared or disused plan- 
tations bordering forest, and edges of riparian forest. To 1800 m in DRCongo (Itombwe) and Uganda. 
Food and Feeding. Mostly insects, including beetles (Coleoptera), Hymenoptera (mainly ants), 
bugs (Hemiptera), moths, especially caterpillars (Lepidoptera). grasshoppers (Orthoptera) and ter- 
mite alates (Isoptera); also spiders (Araneae), also small fruits. Prey size mostly 8-15 mm, but 
caterpillars up to 30 mm taken. Occurs singly or in pairs; frequently joins mixed-species flocks, 
especially during non-breeding season. Exploits all levels of vegetation, from 2 m above ground 
up to canopy; found mainly at 10-25 m. Forages in warbler-like manner, gleaning foliage; searches 
among leaves in outer branches of trees and shrubs, and in dense leafy lianas. Perches horizontally, 
spreads and droops wings, raises tail and flirts outer tail feathers before entering leaves; moves 
noisily among leaves, while beating wings rapidly and twisting tail, apparently to dislodge prey; 
picks prey from leaves or stems. Sometimes forages like a tit (Parus). while clinging to underside 
of leaf. Also seizes insects in air after circular descending flight; actively feeds on swarming winged 
ants and termites. Moves around constantly, covering entire territory each day. 

Breeding. Laying recorded in Sept in Liberia, Jan-Feb and Oct in Gabon, May (breeding condi- 
tion Dec-May) in DRCongo: adult with young in Feb in Ghana. Monogamous; partners remain 
paired for long period (ringed adults still together after 5 years in Gabon). Territorial throughout 
year; territory large, 17-21 ha in NE Gabon. Nest built by female, a loose. bulky structure of moss, 
rootlets, dry leaves and fibres, with small cup lined with thin material, including tendrils, placed in 
hole in dead tree trunk, in unfinished woodpecker (Picidae) hole, or in opened-up old nest-hole of 
cavity-nesting species; once in large old hanging nest of Blue-throated Brown Sunbird (Cyanomitra 
cyanolaema). Clutch 2 eggs; incubation by female only, period 12 days; chicks fed by both parents, 
nestling period 13 days. Lifespan at least 5 years. 

Movements. Apparently entirely sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Rare or scarce to locally uncommon or abun- 
dant. Average density 5-8 pairs/km? in NE Gabon. Forest destruction must have adversely affected 
this species’ numbers and distribution throughout its range. 

Bibliography. Allport er al. (1989), Bannerman (1936, 1953a), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton. P.L. (1980b), 
Brosset & Érard (1977, 1986), Colston & Curry-Lindahl (1986). Dean (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1980). 
Elgood et al. (1994), Érard (1987, 1990), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Grimes (1987), Hall & Moreau (1970). Lippens 
& Wille (1976), Louette (1981), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Mayr & Cottrell (1986), Thiollay 
(1985). Urban er al. (1997), Vaurie (1957b). 


52. Grey Tit-flycatcher 


Myioparus plumbeus 


French: Gobemouche mésange German: Meisenschnüpper Spanish: Papamoscas Carbonero 
Other common names: Fan-tailed/Lead-coloured Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Stenostira plumbea Hartlaub, 1858, Casamance River, Senegal. 

This species and M. griseigularis were formerly placed in sylviid genus Parisoma, until spotted 
juvenile plumage of present species was described; both subsequently regarded as muscicapids, 
although foraging habits and calling behaviour are more like those of Sylviidae. Proposed race 
grandior (from SW Zambia) considered indistinguishable from catoleucus. Three subspecies rec- 
ognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. p. plumbeus (Hartlaub. 1858) — Senegal and Gambia, SW Mali, Guinea (and possibly Guinea- 
Bissau), Sierra Leone and Liberia (at least coastal regions) E to Cameroon, S Chad, W & C Central 
African Republic, S Sudan and SW Ethiopia, S to Gabon, W & SW PRCongo, C & E DRCongo, W 
Uganda. W Kenya and NW Tanzania (S to Biharamulo and Kibondo). 

M. p. orientalis (Reichenow & Neumann, 1895) - SE Kenya and E Tanzania S to S Malawi, N, E & 
SE Zimbabwe, Mozambique, Swaziland and NE South Africa (E Limpopo Province, Mpumalanga 
and KwaZulu-Natal). 

M. p. catoleucus (Reichenow, 1900) - W & NE Angola and from SE DRCongo (Katanga), N 
Malawi and SE Tanzania (Sumbawanga to Iringa and Dodoma) S to NE Namibia (Caprivi), Bot- 
swana. W & C Zimbabwe and NE South Africa (W Limpopo, Gauteng and North West provinces). 
P Descriptive notes. 14 cm; 10-16 g. Nominate 
erc Sy ES 5 race has head, neck side. upperparts and 
Í ~o Bes scapulars slate-grey, lores blackish slate, 
supraloral line and eyering white: upperwing 
dark to blackish grey-brown, remiges narrowly 
edged greyish-white (white on tertials), 
upperwing-coverts fringed pale slate-grey 
(greater coverts edged white); uppertail-cov- 
erts blackish-grey: graduated tail black, outer- 
most feather pair white, adjacent pair tipped 
and edged white, and next pair tipped white; 
chin to breast and flanks pale slate-grey; rest 
of underparts, axillaries and underwing-cov- 
erts white, undertail-coverts suffused buff; iris 
olive-brown; bill dark brown to black, base of lower mandible bluish-horn; legs grey-brown to 
black. Differs from M. griseigularis in somewhat paler coloration and in possession of white areas 
on head, wing and tail. Sexes alike. Juvenile has upperparts spotted ochre to tawny, edges of wing 
feathers pale buff, underpart feathers narrowly tipped black (scalloped pattern). bill pale brown, 
lower mandible horn: immature more brown-grey than adult, upperwing-coverts, inner primaries 
and secondaries edged tawny to russet, underparts washed buff, bill brown, lower mandible horn. 
Race orientalis is paler, more bluish-grey, than nominate, with white undertail-coverts: caroleucus 
is more ashy and much whiter below than other races. Voice. Song a mournful, quavering "pee-lee- 
peeerr" or "peely-peeerr"; in Gabon notes rise in pitch, in S Africa last note is lowest. Also has 
drawn-out "peeerrrp" and a downslurred 3-note contact call. 
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Family MUSCICAPIDAE (OLD WORLD FLYCATCHERS) 


SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Habitat. Secondary forest, edges of primary forest, gallery forest, clearings and regenerating for- 
est, riverine forest; also mesic savannas, especially in brachystegia (Brachystegia) and other broadleaf 
woodland; also thickets. cultivated fields with scattered trees, and plantations (e.g. cacao) with tall 
tree cover. Lowlands, and to 2000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Diet insects, mainly beetles (Coleoptera). also moths and caterpillars 
(Lepidoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), ants (Hymenoptera) and termite alates (Isoptera); also 
spiders (Araneae). Prey size 8-20 mm. Forages singly or in pairs; regularly joins mixed-species 
flocks, especially in dry season. In Gabon, forages in tops of tallest trees, rarely below 20 m, but in 
S Africa occurs regularly at middle levels. Gleans foliage, moving like a warbler among leaves, 
raising and fanning tail, flashing white in feathers; also regularly hawks for insects within canopy, 
and hawks termite alates. Constantly mobile. covering entire territory daily. 

Breeding. Laying in Mar and Dec in Nigeria, Feb-Aug in Cameroon, Aug in Rwanda, Mar-Apr 
(and nest-building in May) in Kenya, Aug and Oct in Angola, May and Oct-Nov in Malawi, Sept- 
Oct in Zambia, Oct-Dec in Botswana. Zimbabwe and South Africa; in breeding condition Jan-Apr 
in DRCongo. Monogamous: permanently territorial, defending large territory (30-40 ha in Ga- 
bon). Nest built by both sexes, an untidy, substantial mass of grass, fine straws, rootlets, shredded 
bark. feathers and lichens, sometimes lined with dried flowers and small feathers, stuffed into hole 
in branch such as an old nest-hole of barbet (Capitonidae) or woodpecker (Picidae), or into natural 
hole, 3-10 m above ground. Clutch 2-3 eggs; incubation by both sexes, period unknown; young 
fed by both sexes; no information on incubation and nestling periods. Nests parasitized by Klaas's 
Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx klaas). 

Movements. Apparently entirely sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Rare or scarce to locally common. Average 
density 1-8 pairs/km? in NE Gabon; population in S Mozambique estimated at more than 5000 
individuals. Habitat destruction has presumaby had adverse effect on this species’ numbers and 
distribution, and its dependence on holes in trees for nest-sites makes it vulnerable to removal of 
dead wood for fuel, but it is able to utilize degraded forest and trees in cultivated areas. In S Africa, 
recent atlas data show a wide gap between populations which was not formerly recognized, but is 
accounted for by its absence from mopane (Colospermum mopane) woodland. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1936, 1953a), Benson er al. (1964), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), 
Brosset & Érard (1977, 1986). Clancey (1957, 1964, 19802), Cordeiro et al. (1995), Cyrus & Robson (1980). Dean 
(1971, 1974b, 2000). Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1980). Elgood et al. (1994), Érard (1987, 1990), Fraser (1983), 
Gore (1990), Grimes (1987), Hall & Moreau (1970), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey et al. (2005), Irwin (1981), 
Lippens & Wille (1976). Louette (1981), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963, 1973). Mayr & Cottrell (1986), Parker 
(1994. 1999b), Skinner (1995), Tarboton (2001), Tarboton et al. (1987), Thiollay (1985), Traylor (1965), Urban et 
al. (1997), Vaurie (1957b), Wilson & Wilson (1994), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


Genus STENOSTIRA 
Cabanis & Bonaparte, 1850 


53. Fairy Flycatcher 


Stenostira scita 


French: Mignard enchanteur German: Elfenschnüpper 
Other common names: Fairy Warbler/Flycatcher-warbler 


Spanish: Papamoscas Duende 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa scita Vieillot, 1818, Lower Orange River, Cape Province, South Africa. 
Affinities disputed. Sometimes treated as an Old World warbler in family Sylviidae on basis of 
plumage and behaviour, but differs from sylviids in that nestling possesses natal down and lacks 
tongue spots; alternatively, sometimes regarded as a monarch-flycatcher in family Monarchidae, 
and it resembles Elminia in plumage and behaviour, but differs from this group in voice, mouth 
colour. lack of eyering and shape of carpometacarpus. Currently considered most likely to belong 
in present family, and probably closest to Myioparus plumbeus, with which it may even be conge- 
neric. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

5. s. scita (Vieillot, 1818) — breeds SW South Africa (S Northern Cape and NW Western Cape); 
non-breeding N to S Namibia, Botswana and occasionally Zimbabwe. 

S. s. saturatior Lawson, 1962 — breeds S South Africa (Western Cape, Eastern Cape); non-breeding 
also N to W Free State. 

S. s. rudebecki Clancey, 1955 — breeds Lesotho highlands: non-breeding South Africa (Free State, 
Gauteng highveld, highlands of KwaZulu-Natal). 

E 3 Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm; 4-8 g. Distinc- 
tive flycatcher with long. graduated tail. Male 
| has crown to rump uniform dark blue-grey, 
à \, very slightly tinged olive; lores, ear-coverts 
fe gs and cheek black, forming mask, bordered 
/ above by narrow white supercilia that meet on 
oH forehead, and below by long white malar 
(— i stripe; narrow white line along lower eyelid; 
2M em) | uppertail-coverts bluish-black, tail glossy 
black, white outer pair of feathers and increas- 
ingly broad white tips on T4—T6; flight-fea- 
thers black, primaries and secondaries narrowly 
edged glossy grey, tertials edged white on outer 
webs (most prominent on longest tertial); pri- 
mary coverts and alula black. greater and median upperwing-coverts broadly tipped white (to- 
gether with white-edged tertials forming prominent long wingbar), lesser coverts brownish-black; 
chin white: upper throat white, washed pink (salmon-pink feather bases), lower throat, side of 
neck and breast soft blue-grey; rear flanks white, feathers long and silky, overlapping side of rump 
(often making rump look white), belly whitish, washed pink (feathers with pink bases), undertail- 
coverts white; axillaries and underwing-coverts white; iris dark sepia-brown: bill and legs black. 
Differs from Myioparus plumbeus in having prominent head pattern, bold white wingbar, and 
pink-washed lower underparts; also smaller. Female resembles male but has less clear blue-grey 
upperparts, paler grey breast. Juvenile is browner above than adult, chin lacks pinkish wash, breast 
grey, washed pale yellow, grey not extending to flanks, belly white or greyish-white, washed pale 
yellow; immature not properly described. Race rudebecki is slightly darker grey than nominate, 


and has longer wing and longer tail; saturatior is poorly defined, slightly darker than nominate. 
Voice. Mostly silent. Song variable and squeaky, a series of thin "tsee-tsi-zee-tseepy-tsweeu" or 
"tseepy-zzzz" phrases with many variations, rather like that of a sunbird (Nectariniidae), often 
ending in characteristic “cheep cheep”. Calls include rapid “kisskisskisskiss” trill, and descending 
"cher cher" or "zrrt zrrt zrrt" notes. 

Habitat. Breeds in dry Karoo bush and scrub, fynbos (macchia), bushy and woody hillsides, thorn 
thickets, scrubby mountain ravines and valleys, and wooded watercourses; in Lesotho, commonly 
in mountain gonna (Passerina montana) scrub at c. 3000 m. In non-breeding season, moves into 
acacia (Acacia) savanna, montane scrub, plantations and gardens. Avoids closed woodland, but 
requires trees and shrubs for foraging and nesting. 

Food and Feeding. Diet consists of insects and other small invertebrates, including flies (Diptera), 
bugs (Hemiptera), very small beetles (Coleoptera), hymenopterans and spiders (Araneae). For- 
ages singly, in pairs, rarely in small groups; joins mixed-species parties. Extremely active, con- 
stantly darting around in foliage, usually within 7 m of ground, and flitting between trees and 
shrubs, Forages restlessly, raising, fanning and bobbing tail, and pirouetting with drooped wings. 
Darts at small prey on leaves or twigs; makes short fluttering sallies from a perch for up to 0-5 m 
to catch flying insects or airborne spiders. Takes insects from trees and bushes of sagewood 
(Buddleja) and Rhus. 

Breeding. Breeds Jul-Dec (peaks Aug-Sept in winter-rainfall areas of SW, and Oct-Nov in sum- 
mer-rainfall areas) in W Cape and Karoo, and from late Oct in Lesotho. Monogamous; solitary 
nester, nests 200 m apart along drainage line in W Cape. Nest built by female, in c. 4 days, a small, 
deep cup of finely shredded grass. weed stems and shredded bark, bound with spider web, lined 
with plant down, wool, animal hair and sometimes feathers, and camouflaged by layer of lichen, 
strands of bark and dry foliage attached to outside by spider web; external diameter 64-70 mm, 
height 50-55 mm, cup diameter 32-38 mm, depth 25-38 mm; well concealed 0-2-2-3 m (usually c. 
1 m) above ground in tangle of dry branches or mistletoe (Loranthaceae) on tree, or in deep multi- 
stemmed and densely foliaged shrub, sometimes in flood debris caught in tree. Clutch 2-3 eggs 
(mean of 22 clutches 2-5); incubation probably by female only, period 17-18 days; no information 
on nestling period. 

Movements. Winters throughout most of breeding range, but migratory movements occur. In Bot- 
swana and in N & E South Africa (North West Province, Gauteng and KwaZulu-Natal), numbers 
reach peak in Apr—Sept, and largely absent from these regions in breeding season; numbers in Free 
State and Eastern Cape (South Africa) boosted in non-breeding season by altitudinal migrants from 
Lesotho highlands; in non-breeding season descends from high Drakensberg Mts down to KwaZulu- 
Natal. Largely sedentary in the Karoo, but migrates out of some Western Cape districts in non- 
breeding season. In drought years, some move N to S Namibia. Vagrant in Zimbabwe. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common to abundant. May be ad- 
versely affected by habitat fragmentation; at Gariep Dam, in Northern Cape, absent from wooded 
islands, but common in similar habitat on adjacent mainland. 

Bibliography. Benson (1982), Brown & Barnes (1984), Bunning (1977), Clancey (1955b, 1964, 1966b, 19802), 
Dean (1978), Dean & Bond (1994), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Forbes-Watson (1993), Du 
Plessis (1990), Earlé & Grobler (1987), Farkas (1962), Ginn et al. (1989), Hall & Moreau (1970), Harrison et al. 
(1997), Herremans (19942), Hockey, Dean & Ryan (2005), Hockey, Underhill et al. (1989), James (1922a, 1922b, 
1970), Johnson & Maclean (1994), Kieser & Keiser (1978), Liversidge (1957), Martin et al. (1971), Mayr & 
Cottrell (1986), Penry (1988b, 1994a, 1994b), Pocock (1966), Sibley & Monroe (1990), Skead (1963a), Skinner 
(1995), Smithers (1964), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Tarboton (2001), Tarboton er al. (1987), Tyler (2000b), 
Urban e: al. (1997), Vernon (1985a), Winterbottom & Winterbottom (1984), Wyndham (1939), 


Genus HUMBLOTIA 
A. Milne-Edwards & Oustalet, 1885 


54. Humblot's Flycatcher 
Humblotia flavirostris 


French: Gobemouche des Comores Spanish: Papamoscas de las Comoras 
German: Humblotschnápper 
Other common names: Grand Comoro Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Humblotia flavirostris A. Milne-Edwards and Oustalet, 1885, Grand Comoro, Comoro 
Islands. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. Grand Comoro (Njazidja), in Comoro Is. 

x Descriptive notes. 14 cm. Distinctive fly- 
| j catcher with striped crown, heavily streaked 
0 ( E underparts, narrow wingbars, and yellowish 
\ 


bill and legs. Has forehead and forecrown 
5 ; brown, heavily streaked white, lores and area 

[E È 1 I B 
x = woe around (but not behind) eye blackish-brown; 


: N ear-coverts, hindcrown, nape, neck side and 

z | * upperparts, including scapulars, brown, rump 

Je and uppertail-coverts blackish; remiges black- 

E Y oe ish, narrow buffy tips on primaries and outer 
| A i secondaries, narrow buffy fringes on inner sec- 
Ss C i ondaries and broad buffy-white fringes on 

{ ee a tertials; upperwing-coverts brownish-black, 


greaters and medians broadly tipped buffy 
(forming two narrow bars across closed wing), primary coverts and alula blackish; tail blackish, 
feathers narrowly tipped buffy, outermost also with narrow buffy outer edge; chin and throat white, 
streaked dark brown; underparts heavily streaked white and dark brown, lower belly and undertail- 
coverts brownish-white; iris dark brown; bill bright ochraceous orange; legs ochre. Sexes alike. 
Juvenile and immature undescribed. Voice. Generally silent, but has soft, sharp trill. 

Habitat. Forest; limited to areas with remaining tall trees, but seems tolerant of shrubby, cultivated 
or open areas in forest. Observed also in pure Philippia tree-heath above forest belt. From 800 m to 
2000 m on mountain slopes. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including beetles (Coleoptera) and bugs (Hemiptera), and a dragonfly 
(Anisoptera) also recorded; also centipedes (Chilopoda). Often in small groups of two or three 
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individuals; does not join mixed-species foraging flocks. Hawks prey from perch 1—4 m above 
ground, making short sorties in typical flycatcher manner. 

Breeding. One nest found in Nov. an untidy cup of mosses lined with dry grass, cup diameter 55 
mm, depth 40 mm, resting on smaller branches and hidden in upper foliage of a tree c. 8 m tall; 
contained at least two nestlings. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted-range species: present in Comoro Islands 
EBA. Has tiny global range (200 km?), occurring only on slopes of the active volcano Mt Karthala; 
rather common, with estimated population in excess of 10,000 individuals. Extent and quality of 


this species' forest habitat have been in continual decline. and the demands of the island's large and 
increasing human population make forest clearance for agriculture the major threat to its survival; 
commercial logging is also a threat. The tree-heath zone is threatened by browsing cattle and by 
fire. Nest predation by introduced rats (Rattus) and Common Myna (Acridotheres tristis) also a 
potential problem. Although a protected area on Mt Karthala has been proposed, no positive progress 
appears yet to have been made. 

Bibliography. Benson (1960), Benson et al. (1977), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar & Stuart (1985), Collar 
et al. (1994), Forbes- Watson (1969), Herremans et al. (1991), Louette (1981). Louette & Stevens (1992), Louette, 
Stevens et al. (1988), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). Vaurie (1953b). 
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Genus FICEDULA Brisson, 1760 


55. European Pied Flycatcher 
Ficedula hypoleuca 


French: Gobemouche noir German: Trauerschnüpper 
Other common names: Pied/Western Pied Flycatcher 


Spanish: Papamoscas Cerrojillo 


Taxonomy. Motacilla hypoleuca Pallas, 1764, Holland. 

Sometimes placed in genus Muscicapa; if such treatment followed, the name sibirica becomes 
preoccupied, and substitute name tomensis must be used for this race. Hybridizes with F albicollis 
in areas of sympatry in C & E Europe. Has been suggested that race speculigera should be elevated 
to species rank. Race iberiae sometimes considered unwarranted, being merely an intergrade be- 
tween latter and nominate. Race sibirica intergrades with nominate over large areas in E Europe. 
Four subspecies currently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

F. h. hypoleuca (Pallas, 1764) — breeds W, N & C Europe from Britain and Scandinavia E to W 
Russia (Ural Mts), S to W France, N Italy, former Yugoslavia and Bulgaria; non-breeding W & WC 
Africa. 

F. h. sibirica Khakhlov, 1915 — breeds W & SC Siberia (E to upper R Yenisei); non-breeding W and 
WC Africa. 

F. h. iberiae (Witherby, 1928) — breeds Iberian Peninsula; non-breeding W Africa. 

F. h. speculigera (Bonaparte, 1850) — breeds NW Africa (mountains from N Morocco S to High 
Atlas and E to N Tunisia); non-breeding W Africa, where recorded only in N Senegal (possibly 
only passage migrant) and Ivory Coast. 

Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 9.7-22-2 g. Male 
nominate race breeding has small white patch 
on forehead (often divided into two white 
spots; sometimes absent), top of head (down 
to malar region) and upperparts black and of- 
ten appearing glossed, or (mainly E from C 
Europe) dark brown to grey-brown, flight-fea- 
thers blackish-brown, base of outer web of in- 
ner five primaries white (extending c. 3 mm 
beyond primary coverts), base of outer web of 
secondaries white (extending c. 4 mm beyond 
greater upperwing-coverts), innermost tertial 
black with white outer web or broad outer 
margin, middle tertial white with black 
subterminal or distal part of outer web, outer tertial black with white base and outer edge of outer 
web, inner greater coverts black basally and white distally, outers dark brown with narrow cream 
tips (white on tertials, inner greater coverts and bases of secondaries forms prominent white patch, 
exposed white at primary bases forms separate small mark); median and lesser coverts blackish; 
primary coverts dark grey-brown; tail blackish, outermost feather pair with basal three-quarters of 
outer web white, adjacent pair often with white subdistal patch on outer edge, usually smaller spot 
on next pair (T4); neck side, throat and underparts white; axillaries creamy with grey-brown bases, 
underwing-coverts grey-brown; iris dark brown; bill blackish-brown; legs black. Distinguished 
from F albicollis and F. semitorquata mainly by dark rump, smaller white forehead patch, less 
extensive white on wings (in particular, only small mark at base of primaries), complete lack of 
white collar. Male non-breeding has brown upperparts, with black only on uppertail-coverts (W 
Europe), forehead almost as brown as crown, white tertial patch and wingbar narrower than in 
breeding plumage, tertials dark brown with narrow whitish outer edge and tip, middle and outer 
tertials with white base of outer web, greater coverts all dark brown with narrow whitish tips, 
median and lesser coverts dark brown with paler tips, throat, breast and flanks tinged buffish; 
distinguished from very similar corresponding plumage of F. albicollis and F. semitorquata mainly 
by white wing markings being typically less conspicuous, white at base of primaries very small or 
invisible, and (in the hand) primary P9 usually shorter (equal to P5/P6, rather than to P6/P7) and 
P6-P8 lack white at base, also no whitish collar on hindneck. Female breeding is similar to non- 
breeding male, but wing markings usually less prominent; is brown above, often with forehead 
slightly creamy and longest uppertail-coverts dark brown to blackish, flight-feathers dark brown, 
white bases of outer webs of inner primaries extending only c. 1 mm beyond primary coverts, white 
bases of secondaries extending c. 2 mm beyond greater coverts, tail dark brown with pale areas 
whitish (less pure white), whitish underparts tinged pale brown on breast and flanks; non-breeding 
female similar, but forehead browner and underparts more buffish. Juvenile is dark brown above, 
spotted pale buff, underparts buffish-white with blackish feather tips; first-winter male and female 
like non-breeding adult female, but with broader whitish margins on outer webs of tertials; first- 
summer male as breeding adult, but upperparts usually browner. Race sibirica is slightly larger 
than nominate, upperparts of majority (about two-thirds) of breeding males grey-brown, but char- 
acters rather unstable; speculigera male is blacker above than nominate, with larger areas of white 
on forehead and in wing, inner webs of tertials whiter, inner greater coverts wholly white, median 
coverts usually tipped white, more extensive white at bases of primaries (often P1—P8) and second- 
aries, white in tail usually only on outermost pair, also often partial (occasionally almost complete) 
white collar, sometimes whitish rump, female has more prominent white wing markings than nomi- 
nate; iberiae is usually intermediate between previous and nominate, with white forehead patch 
usually larger than nominate, inner webs of tertials whiter, white bases of flight-feathers more 
extensive, and less white on outer tail feathers. Voice. Song a short, cheerful phrase of c. 15 notes, 
typically alternating in pitch and often ending in abrupt trill, "si-tsu-tsi-tsu-tsi-tsu... tsrr-tsirr-tsirr", 
sometimes preceded or followed by ascending series of "hy-hi-hi" whistles. Contact-alarm call a 
sharp, loud “whit”, often repeated insistently about twice per second; also has clicking "tck", some- 
times combined with previous when excited, e.g. ^whit-tck" or “whee-tic”, and soft "tsrr" used in 
contact between partners. 

Habitat. Breeds in most well-wooded and forest habitats, so long as suitable cavities for nest-sites 
present; more numerous in deciduous forests (which contain more natural cavities) than in conifer- 
ous forest. Typical habitat in Europe is deciduous and mixed, sunny, open mature woodland, sup- 


plemented by orchards, avenues, parks, and even gardens in low-density human settlements. In N 
Africa, breeds in cedar (Cedrus), oak (Quercus) and aleppo pine (Pinus halepensis) woods at 1200- 
1800 m. On African non-breeding grounds, occurs at edges of lowland forest, in gallery forest, sa- 
vanna woodland, citrus groves, and gardens and cultivated areas with large trees; also in forest on 
mountain slopes (to 2000 m on Mt Nimba, in Liberia). Often in drier, bushier areas on migration. 
Food and Feeding. Mostly insects, both flying and non-flying ones, especially hymenopterans, 
flies (Diptera), beetles (Coleoptera) and adult and larva] lepidopterans, but also mayflies 
(Ephemeroptera), dragonflies and damselflies (Odonata), stoneflies (Plecoptera), grasshoppers 
(Orthoptera), earwigs (Dermaptera), bugs (Hemiptera), cockroaches (Blattodea), lacewings 
(Neuroptera); also spiders (Araneae), harvestmen (Opiliones), woodlice (Isopoda), millipedes 
(Diplopoda), centipedes (Chilopoda), small molluscs, and earthworms (Oligochaeta); occasionally 
takes fruit, such as currant (Ribes), elder (Sambucus), figs (Ficus), Lantana and Prunus, and seeds. 
Forages at all levels in shady to more open trees, and in tall bushes, searching and gleaning from 
foliage and branches; when foraging in trees, moves up gradually from bottom to top. Frequently 
sallies to catch flying insects, usually for a short distance, constantly changing its perch. Often 
feeds on or near ground, especially in early morning and in cold weather, and mostly in sunlit areas 
of glades and paths. Picks berries from bushes in flight; reported as hammering snail (Gastropoda) 
on road to smash shell, and as feeding on dragonfly larvae in small woodland ponds. In winter 
quarters, apparently solitary and often sedentary; highly territorial on autumn migration in Portugal. 
Breeding. Late Apr to end Jun in Europe and to early Jun in NW Africa; usually single-brooded. 
Essentially monogamous, but successive polygyny with two (occasionally three) females frequent, 
up to 39% of males in Sweden; rate of polygyny generally higher where breeding density low. 
Solitary nester, territorial; often polyterritorial, male with mate already laying may establish sec- 
ondary territory and seek to attract additional female. Nest built by female, in 4-11 days, a loose 
cup of dead leaves, plant stems and moss, lined with rootlets, fine grasses, hair and (sometimes) 
feathers, external diameter 13 cm, depth 9 cm; inner diameter 5-5 cm, depth 4-5 cm; placed 1-8-10 
m above ground in hole in tree, wall or building, in W Europe mainly in nestbox (preferred nestbox 
height 2—4 m); territory small, 400-2000 m? in Europe. Clutch 3-10 eggs, usually 4-8, laid at daily 
intervals; will re-lay if clutch lost; incubation by female, starts gradually during laying, or when 
clutch complete, period 13-15 days (increased food availability shortens incubation time); hatch- 
ing normally synchronous, chicks usually fed by both parents, brooded for 3-9 days by female 
only, nestling period 14—18 days; young leave territory within a few hours of fledging, but fed by 
parents for at least a further week. Of 3724 eggs in 606 clutches in Germany, 71% hatched and 62% 
produced fledged young; of 156 pairs in Wales, 70-696 successful over four years, with average of 
5.64 fledged young per pair; in Sweden, annual productivity per season 8-05 fledged young for 
polygamous males and 5:49 young for monogamous males. Age of first breeding 1-2 (up to 5) 
years. Oldest ringed individual 15 years; annual mortality of first-years 73%, of older birds 53%. 
Movements. Migratory; all races believed to winter in W Africa, some extending to WC Africa. 
Nominate race, at least, spends non-breeding season in region from S Senegal and Gambia E to 
Cameroon (except S), C Central African Republic and extreme N DRCongo, S to Gabon and 
PRCongo. Locally common to abundant on passage in Africa, especially from Morocco E to Libya, 
and in SW Mauritania and W Senegal; on wintering grounds, scarce in Gambia and Senegal and 
locally common elsewhere except in extreme S & E, where uncommon in N Gabon and N DRCongo. 
A nocturnal migrant. Populations of nominate race migrate SW to Iberia (some via N Italy), where 
they remain for several days to build up fat reserves for Mediterranean and Saharan crossings; then 
concentrate along NW coast of Africa, but many presumably then turn SE to reach non-breeding 
grounds between Ivory Coast and Nigeria. Autumn records from Algerian Sahara and Chad sug- 
gest that some use a more E route from S Europe to WC Africa. S passage occurs in Morocco in late 
Aug to early Nov (mainly Sept to early Oct), in C Nigeria from mid-Sept (peak mid-Oct), in Chad 
mainly late Sept to early Oct. Arrival in wintering areas from Sept in Ivory Coast and from Oct in 
Sierra Leone, S Nigeria and Ghana. N return begins in Mar, but most leave in Apr and some in early 
May; passage peaks in third week Apr and continues until third week May in C Nigeria, where 
many individuals have weights 50-90% above those in autumn, suggesting that long flights are 
undertaken in spring. Most appear to have a loop migration across NW Africa and the Mediterra- 
nean, migrating farther E in spring (probably because, during this season, Iberian stopover areas 
are much less favourable); species is scarce in spring in W Morocco, but much commoner in spring 
along N African coast, passage extending to Egypt and Levant. Loop migration suggested also by 
N African passage recoveries of individuals ringed in W & N Europe (most autumn recoveries near 
W Moroccan coast, a few in C & E Morocco and only two in Algeria, whereas more spring recov- 
eries are from C & E Morocco, with some from Algeria and Tunisia, and even from Libya and 
Egypt). Peak spring migration in Mediterranean area from mid-Apr to early May; return to N 
African breeding grounds from late Apr to early May. Males return to breeding grounds about a 
week before females. Accidental in Spitsbergen, Iceland, Faeroes, Madeira and Cape Verde Is; race 
speculigera recorded once in extreme N Angola (Cabinda). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Total European population estimated at c. 
5,250,000 breeding pairs, with a further 3,000,000 or more pairs in European Russia. Commonest 
in Fennoscandia, the Baltic countries, Russia and Belarus (each with more than 5000 breeding 
pairs/50 x 50 km square), less common in W Europe (1000-2200 pairs/50 x 50 km square) and 
scarce in C, S & SE Europe (fewer than 500 pairs/50 x 50 km square); these figures probably 
reflect the distribution of breeding habitat. Natural breeding density in Europe usually 0-1-1 pairs/ 
ha in unmanaged deciduous forest, and 0-05—0-15 pairs/ha in coniferous forest; provision of 
nestboxes can increase density considerably, to recorded maximum of 21 pairs/ha (in a very small 
area); more usual nestbox-enhanced densities are 1—4 pairs/ha in deciduous forest and 0-5-1-5 
pairs/ha in coniferous forest. Data from Sweden suggest that the species has spread across Europe 
from SW towards NE, mainly since early 1800s; recent changes in distribution and numbers have 
been small, with more increases than stability or decreases. Race speculigera is locally common in 
N African breeding areas, but uncommon in Tunisia; in Morocco, 9-5 pairs/km? recorded in wood- 
land, and up to 38 pairs/km? in humid forest. 
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56. Collared Flycatcher 
Ficedula albicollis 


French: Gobemouche à collier German: Halsbandschnüpper Spanish: Papamoscas Acollarado 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa albicollis Temminck, 1815. Europe and Germany = Thiiringerwald. Ger- 
many. 

Sometimes placed in genus Muscicapa. Often regarded as conspecific with F semitorquata; differ- 
ences in ecology and morphology suggest that treatment as separate species is more appropriate, 
although this still under debate. Hybridizes with F£ hypoleuca in areas of sympatry in C & E Eu- 
rope. Monotypic. R 

Distribution. Breeds SE Sweden (mainly Gotland and Öland), and from E France and S Germany 
E to C European Russia (Moscow) and Ukraine, S to Italy, Sicily and N Macedonia; non-breeding 
SC & S Africa. 

Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 10-5-13-5 g. Male 
breeding has lores, ear-coverts and top of head 
glossy black, forehead and broad collar around 
hindneck white; upperparts and upperwing 
glossy black, white lower back and rump; 
flight-feathers blackish-brown, bases of prima- 
ries Pl—P8 (or 1-7) white (extending 7-12 mm 
beyond primary coverts), bases of secondaries 
white (extending beyond greater upperwing- 
coverts), innermost tertial blackish-brown with 
white outer web, other tertials white with black 
near tip of inner web, greater coverts tipped 
white (white on tertials, greater coverts and 
secondary bases forms large patch on closed 
wing, white primary bases form additional, smaller patch); tail black, sometimes with white 
subdistal mark on outer web of outermost feather pair, occasionally also on outer webs of next 
two pairs: throat and underparts white; axillaries white with blackish bases, underwing-coverts 
brown to grey-brown; iris dark brown; bill and legs black. Distinguished from F. hypoleuca by 
blacker coloration above. larger white patches on closed wing. from F. semitorquata often also by 
lack of white bar on median coverts, from both also by possession of complete white collar, larger 
white patch on forehead, white on rump. less white in tail. Male non-breeding has black of 
upperparts replaced by greyish-brown (except on uppertail-coverts), white areas less distinct. 
more greyish, tail feathers dark brown, outer two rectrices (T5-T6) white at base, tapering to 
white distal margin, T4 often with white on outer edge, tertials dark brown with narrow white 
margin and tip, also white base on outer web of outer two tertials, dark brown greater coverts 
(darker on outermost feathers) edged buffish-white, brown inner median and lesser coverts, blackish 
alula (white tertial patch and wingbar less prominent than in breeding plumage, also black on 
outer coverts, primary coverts and alula forming black patch on closed wing), underparts tinged 
creamy buff. Female breeding is grey-brown above, with creamy forehead, pale collar usually 
visible. pale rump, and blackish-brown uppertail-coverts, dark brown flight-feathers with white 
bases on outer webs of primaries P1-P8 (sometimes P1—7/6) extending 2-5 mm beyond primary 
coverts (small mark at base of closed primaries), primary coverts and alula dark brown, tertials as 
non-breeding male, greater coverts dark brown with narrow whitish tips (forming narrow white 
wingbar in combination with white secondary bases), median and lesser coverts dark brown, 
fringed paler, tail dark brown. outer three feather pairs (T4—T6) as non-breeding male, underparts 
whitish (tinged more buffy in non-breeding plumage); distinguished from very similar female F 
hypoleuca by being greyer above and whiter below, usually with paler rump and sometimes paler 
collar. generally bolder white wing markings, more distinct white patch at base of primaries, and 
(in the hand) white bases of primary P6 and (usually) P7 and often longer P2; from F. semitorquata 
also by wholly brown (not white-tipped) median coverts. faint greyish collar. Juvenile is dark 
brown above, spotted pale buff. underparts buffish-white with blackish feather tips below; first- 
winter male and female like adult female but usually browner, with broader white margins on 
outer webs of tertials: first-summer male as breeding adult, but upperparts often less black, with 
some brown or grey feathers, collar more grey-white, white markings on primary bases small. 
Voice. Song a short series of high, thin, drawn-out notes, reminiscent of song of European Robin 
(Erithacus rubecula). slower and more high-pitched than that of F. hypoleuca, phrases often sepa- 
rated by long pauses or interspersed with “seep” notes. Contact call a single, soft "tsrr"; contact- 
alarm call a thin, clear. drawn-out "sieb" or “seep”, often combined with “tck” in alarm, e.g. 
"tck-seep". 

Habitat. Open forest. forest edges, moist woodland, open country with scattered trees, and well- 
timbered parks and avenues; also secondarily in gardens and orchards, which it vacates to return to 
woods immediately after breeding. Requires old trees offering nest-holes high enough above ground. 
Prefers deciduous woodland. and found in oak (Quercus), beech (Fagus), lime (Tilia), chestnut 
(Castanea) and birch (Betula); also, in N of range, in oak and ash (Fraxinus) with dense understorey 
of hazel (Corylus) and hawthorn (Crataegus). In Russia also hornbeam (Carpinus), and sometimes 
pine (Pinus). Occupies warmer, more continental regions than those inhabted by F. hypoleuca; in 
areas of sympatry, it excludes latter from prime deciduous-forest habitats. In S African non-breed- 
ing quarters, found usually at edges and interior of brachystegia (Brachystegia) woodland at 800— 
1600 m; sometimes in acacia (Acacia) woodland. 

Food and Feeding. Flying insects and other arthropods, including adult and larval lepidopterans, 
hymenopterans (including ants). beetles (Coleoptera), mayflies (Ephemeroptera), dragonflies 
(Odonata), stoneflies (Plecoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), earwigs (Dermaptera). bugs 
(Hemiptera), lacewings (Neuroptera), caddis flies (Trichoptera), flies (Diptera), spiders (Araneae), 
harvestmen (Opiliones). woodlice (Isopoda), millipedes (Diplopoda) and snails (Gastropoda); also 
takes some seeds, and fruits of currant (Ribes), rowan (Sorbus) and elder (Sambucus). More typi- 
cally found in crowns of trees than in lower branches. Perches inconspicuously among foliage of 
upper and lower canopy. usually in enclosed. shady areas; darts out to take flying insects, returning 
to different perch; also gleans items from leaves and twigs. Sometimes feeds on ground, but less 
frequently than does £ hypoleuca: ground-feeding increases in bad weather and, in Hungary, also 
later in breeding season (perhaps owing to increased abundance of larval lepidopterans. a major 
food of nestlings). Commonly joins mixed-species foraging flocks in non-breeding quarters in 
Zambia and Zimbabwe. 


Breeding. Lays mid-Apr to early Jul (mostly May-Jun) in C Europe, from late Apr in Ukraine; 
usually single-brooded. Essentially monogamous, but successive polygyny (typically bigamy) fre- 
quent. Solitary nester, average distance between occupied holes 198 m in Switzerland, average 42— 
61 m for nestboxes on Gotland (Sweden); territorial, and polyterritoriality frequent (9296 in one 
SW German study), territory exists only during pair formation and courtship, shrinking thereafter 
to small area around male's preferred nest-hole. Nest built by female, a cup of dry grass, leaves and 
stalks, lined with fine grass, placed 3-32 m (usually 10-15 m) above ground in hole in tree, wall or 
building. Clutch 1-9 eggs, usually 5-7, laid at daily intervals; will re-lay if first clutch lost; incuba- 
tion by female, beginning with penultimate egg, period 12-14 days; chicks tended and cared for by 
both parents, nestling period 15-18 days; young become independent 6-8 days after fledging. Of 
1629 eggs laid in 284 clutches in former Czechoslovakia, 75% hatched and 63% of hatchlings 
fledged, giving 47% overall success, most losses of eggs and young due to predation by Great 
Spotted Woodpecker (Dendrocopos major) and pine marten (Martes martes), also by dormice 
(Muscardinus and Glis); of 2562 eggs in 438 clutches in SW Germany, 9096 hatched and 8596 of 
hatchlings fledged, giving 77% overall success; nest predation by forest dormouse (Dryomys 
nitedula) the main cause of chick loss in Ukraine. Age at first breeding usually 1 year. Oldest 
ringed individual 7 years 11 months. 

Movements. Migratory. Migration routes and limits of non-breeding quarters poorly known, ow- 
ing to confusion with other members of genus; winters SC & S Africa in SE DRCongo, W Tanza- 
nia, Zambia, Malawi, Zimbabwe and W Mozambique; status in W Africa uncertain owing to 
confusion with £ hypoleuca (notably of NW African race speculigera), and all claimed specimens 
from Ghana are misidentified F. hypoleuca. Migrates farther S than do F hypoleuca and F. 
semitorquata, all populations probably moving S of equator, S & SW of F. semitorquata; probably 
winters in S DRCongo (adjacent to Zambia), but records are almost all from passage months. 
Leaves breeding areas from end Jun to Sept, latest in Sweden, Poland and Russia; moves S to SE 
from Europe, German birds probably making prolonged stopover in Italy, where juveniles may 
complete post-juvenile moult and accumulate fat reserves. From S Europe, probably makes non- 
stop flight across Mediterranean and Sahara. as few recorded on S passage in N Africa and Middle 
East, occurrences being noted only in S Algeria (Djanet), Libya (Tripoli), Egypt, Israel, Niger 
(Air), N Nigeria (Kano), Chad (Ennedi, Abéché) and N & W Sudan; small numbers move through 
Egypt late Aug to late Sept, more common on passage in DRCongo mid-Sept to mid-Oct, and 
recorded in Sudan in Sept. Reaches Tanzania from late Sept and Zambia mainly from late Oct 
(earliest 5th Oct), with small passage also in Nov; arrives in Malawi and Zimbabwe from Nov, 
Uncommon in SW Angola (Huíla) Oct-May. Leaves wintering grounds early, and few after early 
Mar (latest records Malawi Sth, Zimbabwe 16th, Zambia 29th), but recorded in W DRCongo until 
Apr. Few reports of spring passage in tropics, but scattered records from Saharan oases and marked 
passage through N Africa from late Mar to mid-May; occasional on passage in C & S DRCongo, 
uncommon in NE Nigeria and frequent to common in Egypt, coastal Libya and the Sahara S to N 
Chad, and present also in SE Morocco (Defilia), E & NW Algeria and Tunisia; farther E, recorded 
from Arabian Peninsula. Heaviest passage appears to be through E Mediterranean, with large falls 
in Cyprus and short stopover in Malta. Arrives on S breeding grounds (Germany) from mid-Apr, 
from late April to May farther N; Russian birds return early Apr to late May. Accidental in NW & 
W Europe (W to Norway. Britain and Spain); in sub-Saharan Africa, recorded in W Kenya (once, 
Nyanza), NE Namibia (once), and three times in South Africa. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. World population estimated at 340,000- 762,000 
breeding pairs; confined to Europe. where apparently most abundant in former Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Romania, Ukraine and Moldova; almost equally abundant in Carpathian Mts and on the 
low, flat Swedish island of Gotland (in Baltic Sea). Factors limiting its distribution are unknown, 
but it has spread N in parts of N & E Europe. Elsewhere, local fluctuations occur, but there is no 
evidence for overall change of status. In optimum breeding habitat in deciduous forest, densities 
are 0:1-2. 1 breeding pairs/ha in former Czechoslovakia; in coniferous forest, average 0-01 pairs/ha 
in Poland. Elsewhere, 70 pairs/km? in Russia and 36 pairs/km? in Switzerland. Provision of nestboxes 
can more than double breeding density: e.g. on Gotland, where natural density was 1-65 pairs/ha, 
the figure rose to as many as 8 pairs/ha in deciduous habitats with nestboxes at saturation levels, 
and to 1 pair/ha in pine forest with boxes; in Hungary, erection of nestboxes led to increases in 
densities to as high as 210—930 nests/km?. 
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57. Semi-collared Flycatcher 
Ficedula semitorquata 


French: Gobemouche à demi-collier Spanish: Papamoscas Semiacollarado 
German: Halbringschnáüpper 
Other common names: Half-collared/Eastern Collared Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa semitorquata Homeyer, 1885, Caucasus. 

Sometimes placed in genus Muscicapa. Often regarded as conspecific with E albicollis; differ- 
ences in ecology and morphology suggest that treatment as separate species is more appropriate, 
although this still under debate. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey and from Caucasus and Transcaucasus S 
to N & NW Iran; non-breeding EC Africa (extreme S Sudan S to W Tanzania). 

Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 8-17-2 g. Male breeding has head (including lores, ear-coverts and 
around eye) to mantle and upperwing glossy black; forehead white, side of neck behind ear-cov- 
erts white (forming incomplete collar); back and rump grey, uppertail-coverts black; flight-fea- 
thers blackish-brown, base of primaries P1-P8 with white extending 4-7 mm beyond primary 
coverts (intermediate between F. hypoleuca and E albicollis}, white at base of secondaries extend- 
ing beyond greater upperwing-coverts, innermost tertial black with broad white edge on outer 
web, other tertials white with black near tip of inner web, inner greater coverts broadly tipped 
white, outers with narrow creamy tips, median coverts tipped white to creamy (white on tertials, 
greater coverts and secondary bases forming large white patch on closed wing, white primary 
bases forming additional, smaller patch, and tips of median coverts typically forming narrow white 
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bar but this sometimes absent); tail black. out- 
ermost rectrix with white base, outer web and 
edge of inner web, adjacent feather pair with 
black-tipped white outer web and black inner 
web, next pair (T4) black with white subdistal 
patch on outer web; throat and underparts 
white; underwing-coverts grey-brown, axillar- 
ies whitish with black feather bases; iris dark 
brown or hazel: bil] and legs black. Differs 
from F albicollis in having darker (not white) 
rump and lacking complete white collar, from 
F. hypoleuca in having more extensive white 
in wing, from both in having more white in 
tail and usually white bar on median coverts. 
Male non-breeding has upperside (including forehead) grey-brown, paler on rump. uppertail-cov- 
erts black, tertials dark brown with narrow whitish outer edge and tip, greater coverts dark brown 
or black (outers), tipped white. median coverts tipped creamy, lesser coverts brown (inners) or 
black, primary coverts and alula black (together with outer greater coverts forming black patch on 
closed wing), underparts tinged creamy buff; usually distinguishable from close congeners by 
indications of partial collar and buffish median-covert bar. Female is greyish-brown above, with 
paler rump, forehead slightly creamy (browner in non-breeding plumage), flight-feathers dark brown, 
white at base of outer web of primaries P1—P6 (sometimes also P7-P8) extending 1—4 mm beyond 
greater coverts, greater coverts brown, tipped whitish (in conjunction with secondary bases form- 
ing narrow white wingbar), median coverts brown, usually tipped creamy white (additional narrow 
wingbar), tail dark brown, outer two rectrix pairs usually with white middle of outer web (some- 
times to tip of outermost) and T4 sometimes with whitish outer mark, underparts whitish, tinged 
pale brown on breast and flanks (underparts more buffy brown in non-breeding plumage); distin- 
guished from very similar female F. albicollis and F. hypoleuca by usually having pale median- 
covert bar, from latter also by more conspicuous whitish patch at base of primaries. and (in the 
hand) from former by lack of white feathers in hindneck and from latter by longer primary P2 and 
white at base of P6 (often also P7). Juvenile is almost identical to juvenile £ albicollis (differences 
not studied); first-winter male and first-winter female as adult female but browner, with broader 
whitish margins on outer webs of tertials; first-summer male as breeding adult but upperparts often 
less black, and white patch at primary bases very small. Voice. Song a short phrase of a few thin, 
high-pitched notes, lasting 2-3 seconds, similar to that of F. albicollis but faster. Contact call is 
“tsr” or "zrr"; contact-alarm calls consist of a dry, hard "deck" or "tk" and a clear "sjeb". rather 
sharper than similar calls of F albicollis. 

Habitat. Open forest, mostly montane, preferring oak (Quercus) and beech (Fagus) forests in 
Greece; in Caucasus (S Russia, Georgia and Armenia) inhabits old deciduous forest. beech woods, 
orchards and also spruce (Picea) forest: also breeds in hornbeams (Carpinus) and sometimes, at 
higher elevations, among firs (Abies). Breeds at up to 2000 m on mountain slopes. In African non- 
breeding quarters, frequents forest edge, gallery forest, light woodland, gardens and open country 
with leafy trees, in W Tanzania mainly in brachystegia (Brachystegia) woodland; on passage oc- 
curs also in acacia (Acacia) savanna/woodland. 

Food and Feeding. Food mainly flying insects, including mayflies (Ephemeroptera). stoneflies 
(Plecoptera), bugs (Hemiptera), larval lepidopterans, adult caddis flies (Trichoptera), adult dipterans, 
hymenopterans (including ants), beetles (Coleoptera); also spiders ( Araneae) and snails (Gastropoda). 
Frequents tree canopy. sometimes bushes, making frequent sallies to catch flying insects: less of- 
ten, takes prey directly from leaves or branches, sometimes while hovering. Forages less on ground 
than does F hypoleuca. No information on diet in non-breeding quarters, but often observed there 
in mixed-species foraging flocks. 

Breeding. Breeds mid-Apr to mid-Ju] (hatching mostly in first three weeks of May) in Caucasus. 
Typically monogamous; indications of polyterritoriality provide evidence for polygyny, but extent 
of this unknown. Solitary, nearest-neighbour distance calculated at 70 m, and in Caucasus pairs 
nest 50-150 m apart (closer when nestboxes available). Nest built by female, in 5-16 days. a cup of 
dead leaves, dead plant stems, lichens and moss, lined with fine rootlets, grasses or bark fibre, 
sometimes hair, feathers or plant down, outer diameter 72-80 mm, height 53 mm, inner diameter 
60 mm, cup depth 40 mm; placed 2:5-12 m above ground in hole in tree, mostly in shaded site in 
dead branch or trunk, commonly in old hole of woodpecker (Picide); small territory of up to 20-m 
radius around nest-hole defended. Clutch 4—7 eggs, usually 5-6, laid at daily intervals; incubation 
by female. period 13-14 days; chicks fed by both sexes, nestling period 14—17 days; no informa- 
tion on duration of dependency of fledglings. 

Movements. Migratory. Non-breeding quarters in EC Africa, in extreme S Sudan, E DRCongo 
(Kivu), SW Uganda (Toro), W Kenya (Kakamega, Mara), Rwanda, Burundi (probably) and W 
Tanzania (Tabora, Iringa, Njombe); movements poorly documented owing to confusion with close 
congeners and frequent treatment as a race of F albicollis. Autumn movement from Europe essen- 
tially in S direction, scarcity in E Mediterranean and Middle East (including Egypt) suggesting 
direct flight to tropics; passage recorded from C part of N Caucasus, presumably then moving 
through Iran, and E populations probably enter Africa across Arabia and Red Sea, and especially 
via Eritrea, where frequent; rare to uncommon from early Aug to mid-Oct on S passage in Sudan, 
Ethiopia, NW Somalia (only two autumn records), Uganda and W & C Kenya. Arrives early in E 
Africa, with thin passage Uganda and W Kenya mid-Sept to mid-Nov, more pronounced passage 
Rwanda, Burundi and NW Tanzania mid-Sept to early Nov. Return migration early, with scattered 
late Feb/Mar records in NW Tanzania, Rwanda, S & W Uganda, W Kenya and S Sudan probably 
mostly of passage individuals; passes through Ethiopia in early Apr and up to mid-Apr in Kenya 
and Sudan; regular and frequent on N passage in Egypt mid-Mar to mid-May and quite common in 
Israel mainly mid-Mar to mid-Apr; rare spring migrant in Tunisia. Stopover in SE Caspian sug- 
gested by flocks in late Mar and early Apr. Accidental in Morocco, Malta and Italy. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Popu- 
lation level uncertain, but probably locally fairly common; has spread W in Balkan Peninsula. 
Reports of breeding in Algeria and Morocco probably due to confusion with white-necked variant 
of race speculigera of F, hypoleuca. European population (excluding Albania) 2200-8200 pairs; 
Turkish population estimated at c. 3200 pairs (1000—10,000 pairs); other populations not esti- 
mated. Uncommon in Azerbaijan. Breeding density in natural habitat c. 0-6—0-7 pairs/ha in Bal- 
kans, from where there are apparently no available data from nestbox studies; in Caucasus, inter-nest 
distances found to decrease when nestboxes provided. In African non-breeding range, uncommon 
in W & C Kenya, and frequent to common in Rwanda, Burundi, E DRCongo (W shore of L Albert 
and Kivu) and NW Tanzania (Kibondo). 
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58. Yellow-rumped Flycatcher 
Ficedula zanthopygia 


French: Gobemouche à croupion jaune Spanish: Papamoscas Culiamarillo 
German: Goldschnápper 
Other common names: Tricoloured/Korean Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa zanthopygia Hay, 1845, Malacca, south Peninsular Malaysia. 

May form a superspecies with F narcissina and has previously been considered conspecific; at- 
tempted hybridization between the two recorded in Japan. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds E Transbaikalia and E Mongolia E to SE Russia (S Amurland, S Ussuriland), 
Sto C & E China and Korea, and sporadically W Japan; non-breeding Malay Peninsula and Sumatra. 
Descriptive notes. 13-13.5 cm; male 10- 
15-5 g, female 9-14.5 g. Medium-sized 
brightly coloured flycatcher with yellow rump. 
Male has forehead, crown, lores, cheek, ear- 
| coverts, and nape to mantle black, broad white 
| supercilium from over lores to ear-coverts; 
back and rump bright yellow, uppertail-cov- 
| erts and tail all black; upperwing black, with 
broad white stripe formed by inner greater 
coverts and lower tertials; throat and under- 
parts bright lemon-yellow (throat and breast 
become orange-yellow in spring), except for 
whiter undertail-coverts; iris dark brown; bill 
black, base of lower mandible lead-blue: legs 
black to lead-grey or purplish-grey. Differs from similar F. narcissina in white supercilium, yel- 
low (not orange-yellow) back and rump, and all-yellow underparts. Female has crown and 
upperparts greyish-olive, rump as male or slightly paler, face paler or greyish, lores to eye yellow- 
ish, narrow greyish-white eyering, wing and tail sooty brown (may have less white on greater 
coverts); pale yellow from chin to breast and flanks, faint barring or scaling on breast side, rest of 
underparts whitish. Juvenile is similar to female, but with buffish streaks and spots on upperparts; 
first-year male as female, but with blackish uppertail-coverts with pale olive tips, and white tips 
on greater coverts; first-year female as adult, but rump dull yellow, mottled with olive. Voice. 
Song (song period extends into autumn and early winter) a series of low, melodious whistles like 
those of a thrush (Turdus). Call a thin "prrip-prrip-piip", "pee-churturr" or *wheet-turrk", also a 
dry, rattling "trrrrt". 

Habitat. Broadleaf evergreen forest; in E Russia favours streamside and riverine forests with luxu- 
riant vegetation, also mixed forest. secondary forest and plantations; to 1000 m. On migration and 
in non-breeding areas occurs in lowland and coastal forest, foothills and montane forest, also parks, 
large gardens (in suburban areas where Albizzia falcataria and Samanea saman present), coastal 
scrub and mangroves. 

Food and Feeding. Food includes small invertebrates; also small fleshy fruits, in particular berries 
of Macaranga javanica. Usually solitary or in pairs; quiet and unobtrusive, often crepuscular. 
Forages at all levels of forest trees and undergrowth: frequently pursues insects in flight from 
regular perch (to which it returns), also snatches insects and small fruit from foliage while hover- 
ing; also forages from lookout perches up to 1 m from ground and occasionally on ground. In non- 
breeding range (possibly also in breeding areas). defends small foraging territories in canopy of 
regular trees against conspecifics and other insectivorous foliage-searchers (but largely ignores 
Muscicapa dauuricay, aggressive display includes drooping of wings, cocking and spreading of 
tail, and fluffing-up of back and rump feathers. 

Breeding. Season late May to Jul. Nest a cup of moss, dry grasses and plant fibres, placed in hole 
in tree or on branch or in trunk; nestboxes also used. Clutch 4—8 eggs; incubation by female, period 
12-14 days; chicks fed by both parents, nestling period 13-15 days. 

Movements. Migratory; entire population moves S to non-breeding quarters in SE Asia and Sumatra. 
Departure from breeding areas in Aug and early Sept; arrives back in S Ussuriland (SE Russia) 
mid-May. Common passage migrant through W & S Thailand, scarce or uncommon on passage in 
N Laos and N & C Vietnam; arrives Malay Peninsula from early Aug, but main arrival there and in 
Sumatra middle to late Sept and early Oct; rare non-breeding visitor in Borneo, Java and Bali. 
Present in non-breeding range until return passage from mid-Mar to late Apr, exceptionally to mid- 
May; arrives on Russian breeding grounds in May. Scarce and widespread on passage through S 
China, with main autumn passage through Hong Kong in late Aug and Sept, and small numbers S 
China on return passage in Apr. Rare but annual migrant on islands in Sea of Japan and in W Japan, 
from late Apr to June and on a few occasions between late Aug and Nov. Vagrant in India, Sri 
Lanka, and Philippines (Luzon). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally common in Russian Far East, al- 
though numbers vary annually; fairly common in China, and abundant summer visitor Korea. In 
Ussuriland, density up to 100 pairs/km? of forest. Common in non-breeding season in Malay Pe- 
ninsula. 

Bibliography. Brazil (1991), Brooks (1996), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), Carey et al. (2001), Chalmers (1986), 
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MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), Medway & Wells (1976), 
Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Pyong-Oh & Gore (1971), Robson (2004), Smythies (1999), Wells (2006). 


59. Narcissus Flycatcher 
Ficedula narcissina 


French: Gobemouche narcisse German: Narzissenschnaépper Spanish: Papamoscas Narciso 
Other common names: Green-backed Flycatcher (elisae) 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa narcissina Temminck, 1836, Japan. 

May form a superspecies with F zanthopygia and has previously been considered conspecific; 
attempted hybridization between the two recorded in Japan. Geographically isolated race elisae, 
differing from others in song, moult cycle, plumage and morphology, is possibly an incipient spe- 
cies; recently described taxon “F beijingnica" considered probably a subadult form of this race. 
Proposed races jakuschima (N Ryukyu Is) and shonis (C Ryukyus) merged with owstoni, but pos- 
sibly merit recognition. Three subspecies currently recognized. 
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Subspecies and Distribution. 

F. n. narcissina (Temminck, 1836) — breeds Sakhalin I. S Kuril Is and Japan (except Ryukyu Is); 
non-breeding Hainan, Philippines and Borneo. 

F. n, owstoni (Bangs, 1901) - Ryukyu Is (Tanegashima S to Iriomote). 

F. n. elisae (Weigold, 1922) — breeds E China (NE Hebei and Shanxi); non-breeding S Thailand 
and Peninsular Malaysia. 

Descriptive notes. |3—13-5 cm; 11-12 g, male 
on average larger than female. Medium-sized 
flycatcher, males brightly coloured. Male 
nominate race is distinctively black and or- 
ange-yellow; crown to nape, lores, cheek and 
í a f ear-coverts to mantle and upper back black, 
we x “i broad deep yellow or yellowish-orange 
— : j supercilium from base of bill to behind ear- 
coverts; lower back and rump deep yellow, 
uppertail-coverts and tail black; upperwing 
black, except for white patch on inner greater 
upperwing-coverts (possibly also base of 
tertials); below, deep yellow or bright yellow- 
ish-orange from chin to breast, paler yellow 
on flanks, rest of underparts white; iris dark brown; bill slate-blue, or black upper mandible and 
bluish-horn lower mandible; legs slate-blue or bluish-grey. Differs from very similar F zanthopygia 
in having bright yellow (not white) supercilium, orange-yellow (not lemon-yellow) back and rump, 
and white belly to undertail. Female is much duller than male, has grey-brown crown and face, 
buffish lores to eye and eyering, upperparts similar to crown or tinged olive. rump greenish or 
yellowish-olive, uppertail-coverts and outer tail feathers dull rufous to chestnut-brown; wings, 
including median and greater upperwing-coverts, dark grey, with narrow whitish wingbars at tips 
of coverts and thin whitish edges of tertials; whitish or buffish with brown tinge below, faint dark 
mottling on sides of throat and breast. Juvenile is similar to female, but has browner upperparts 
with buffish tips and fringes; first-year as female; immature male (in second calendar-year) as adult 
but paler, with nape and mantle mottled browner, duller or lacking yellow on upperparts, and 
streaked on belly and vent. Races vary considerably in plumage, especially of males: owstoni is 
similar to nominate but slightly smaller, shorter-winged (smallest primary projection) and heavier- 
billed, has olive-green mantle and upper back (often extending across neck side to ear-coverts), 
orange-yellow rump, fairly prominent white tertial edges, slightly paler underparts lacking orange 
linge, female as nominate but upperparts tinged greenish, immature frequently with yellowish 
eyering: elisae is shorter winged than nominate, male distinctive, has greyish olive-green head and 
upperparts to upper back, except for bright yellow lores and prominent eyering, supercilium usu- 
ally indistinct, rump as nominate or lemon-yellow, wing-coverts grey with broad white patch on 
inner greater coverts (not extending to tertials), tai] brownish-black, sometimes slightly paler base 
of lower mandible. female has dull olive-green head and upperparts, including rump, pale yellow 
lores, indistinct short yellowish supercilium, lacks white wing patch, has rufous-tinged uppertail- 
coverts and tail, and yellowish or buffish underparts with dull olive tips on breast side and flanks. 
Voice. Song extremely variable but characteristically rapid series of warbled phrases, e.g. "pipipiityu- 
ito-foi" or variations, frequently repeated; in Japan “o-shin-tsuk-tsuk” is most common song and 
often followed by short flute-like "pi-io-kho", also has quiet twittering subsong; also in Japan, 
gives repeated "pi-pe-poi" in imitation of introduced Chinese Bamboo-partridge (Bambusicola 
thoracica), singing most actively between late Apr and early May. Song of race owstoni differs 
from that of nominate in having shorter and simpler phrases, and is closer to song of F zanthopygia. 
In experiments, playback of nominate song to elisae and owstoni, and the converse playback, re- 
sulted in no reaction from individuals (whereas playback of nominate song to nominate produced 
aggressive displays). Calls of nominate race (which apparently rarely calls on autumn passage or in 
wintering area) include soft "tink-tink"; calls of elisae (including those given in non-breeding 
quarters) include low “tok tok tok" or more purring “tchook tchook tchook", a sharp "tek tek" and 
a thin. high-pitched "pee", alarm by male a series of plaintive whistling *heu" notes: female/first- 
winter gives twittering subsong in wintering area, 

Habitat. Temperate and subtropical broadleaf and conifer forests. In forested river valleys breeds 
in mixed deciduous forest, including poplar (Populus), willow (Salix), alder (Alnus), elm (Ulmus), 
birch (Betula), occasionally in Amur cork (Phellodendron amurense) and maple (Acer); in Japan 
and Ryukyu Is in mixed fir-oak (Abies-Quercus) forests, on Sakhalin in fir-spruce (Abies—Picea) 
and birch trees. Breeds to limit of tree-line in Russian part of range, and to subalpine evergreen 
zone (up to 1800 m) in S Japan (C Honshu and Shikoku); in N Japan (Hokkaido) more frequently 
found in lowland forest, and in Ryukyus at 150-200 m; in NE China (elisae) between 800 m and 
1400 m. On passage and in winter occurs in more open woodland, including pristine and selec- 
tively logged forests, edges of cultivation with scattered trees, coastal scrub, mangroves, parks and 
gardens; to 1400 m in N Borneo (Kelabit Highlands). 

Food and Feeding. Diet not wel] known. but includes caterpillars and other small invertebrates; 
also some fruit, e.g. berries. Usually solitary or in pairs, exceptionally in mixed-species flocks. 
Forages in middle level of trees, bushy undergrowth and low vegetation; also by actively flycatching 
from open or secluded perch at middle to upper canopy levels in trees; frequently returns to same 
perch. 

Breeding. Season May-Jul. Territorial. Nest cup-shaped, of sedges. leaves and horsetails 
(Equisetum), placed 1-5—4-5 m from ground in tree stump, hollow in tree or behind peeling bark, 
and recorded also among heap of cut branches. Clutch 3-5 eggs; incubation period 12-13 days; no 
other information. 

Movements. Resident and migratory. Nominate race and elisae are long-distance migrants; owstoni 
is resident or partly migratory. Departs breeding areas in Japan from mid-Aug, but main departure 
from Honshu later, Sept to late Oct, with lingerers in Nov; passage migrant through Korea mid- 
Aug to late Oct or occasionally mid-Nov; passes through E China and Taiwan in small numbers. 
Arrival in S peninsular Thailand and N Peninsular Malaysia (elisae) and in Borneo (nominate) 
from beginning Sept, and present to mid-Apr; in Philippines present from early Oct to early Mar. 
Return passage (mostly of adult males) through SE China (Guangdong and Hong Kong) late Mar 
to early May, with peak early Apr, through S Korea mid-Apr and early May; arrival back in S Japan 
from mid-Apr, but main arrival farther N in May. Nominate race recorded as vagrant in N Vietnam, 
also Australia and NW USA (Alaska). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or locally abundant on Sakhalin I, 
and common and widespread throughout most of Japan; uncommon in E China. Race owstoni 
formerly a common resident in Ryukyus S to Okinawa, but has declined and now rare (possibly 
extirpated on Okinawa, as none holding territory in mid-1980s); uncommon on Amami-oshima: in 
S of range, on Iriomote, 50 singing males recorded on two days in Mar 2004. The species appears 
to be generally uncommon to rare throughout non-breeding range. 

Bibliography. Brazil (1991), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), Carey et al. (2001), Chalmers (1986), Cheng Tsohsin 
(1987). Chikara (2002), Dementiev et al. (1968), Étchécopar & Hüe (1983), Flint et al. (1984), Hachisuka & 
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Udagawa (1950), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Kennedy et al. (2000), King et al. (1975), Knystautas (1993), 
Lamont (1998), Lee et al. (2000), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), Medway & 
Wells (1976), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Moores (2005), duPont (1971), Pyong-Oh & Gore (1971), Robson 
(20002, 2000b. 2004), Robson et al. (1989), Smythies (1999), Stepanyan (1990), Wells (2006). 


60. Mugimaki Flycatcher 


Ficedula mugimaki 


French: Gobemouche mugimaki 
German: Mugimakischnápper 
Other common names: Robin Flycatcher 


Spanish: Papamoscas Mugimaki 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa Mugimaki Temminck, 1836, Japan. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds SC & SE Siberia. N Mongolia, NE China (Inner Mongolia and Manchuria), 
N Korea, Russian Far East and Sakhalin I; non-breeding SE China (Guangxi, Guangdong, Hainan), 
SE Asia, Greater Sundas, Philippines and Sulawesi. 


Descriptive notes. 12.5-13-5 cm; 9-5-12 g. 
Medium-sized to small flycatcher with small 
bill, male brightly coloured. Male has blackish 
to slate-grey head and upperparts (sometimes 
paler grey on nape to rump and uppertail), short 
white spot or supercilium behind eye; upper- 
wing black, greater upperwing-coverts mostly 
white, tips of median coverts white, tertials 
finely edged whitish; tail black, broad white 
edges at bases of outer feathers; mostly rufous- 
orange below, paler on lower breast and flanks, 
) white on belly and undertail-coverts; iris dark 
JE a y^ brown; bill black; legs dark fleshy-pink, yel- 
lowish-brown or brownish. Differs from F 
dumetoria in larger size, shorter bill, different-shaped white wing patch, more uniform throat and 
breast, more extensive rufous-orange on breast. Female has head and upperparts to rump brown to 
greyish-brown, sometimes faint pale upper lores and rear supercilium (occasionally as strong as on 
male), wing and tail darker brown, tips of greater and often median upperwing-coverts white (forming 
one or two narrow wingbars), tertial edges narrowly whitish, underparts as male but orange on 
throat (occasionally to chin) and breast paler, bill horn-brown, pinkish base of lower mandible; 
distinguished from female F parva by more extensive pale orange below, pale supercilium, two 
wingbars, no white in tail, from female F. sapphira by slightly larger size, face pattern, greyer 
upperparts, wingbars and lack of rufous uppertail-coverts, from female Cyornis flycatchers by 
similar combination of face pattern, orange throat and breast, wingbars and lack of rufous on rump 
or tail, and from female F. hyperythra by larger size, greyer upperparts, wingbars, smaller bill, lack 
of eyering. Juvenile is similar to female, but with fine pale buff streaking and spots on upperparts, 
fairly broad whitish-buff tips on greater coverts (wingbar), buffish underparts; first-year male also 
as female but with better-defined supercilium, darker moustachial line, brighter orange throat and 
breast, some white at base of tail. Voice. Song a loud trill. Contact note a soft "ttyu", a low “chuck- 
chuck" or "tk-tk-tk", also a metallic rattling “turrr”, ^trrr,rr" or “trrrrik”. 
Habitat. Breeds in lowland and submontane broadleaf evergreen and conifer forests, including 
damp taiga forest, riverine spruce (Picea) forest and adjacent scrub, occasionally plantations, at up 
to 2010 m; on migration also in parks, gardens and coastal woodlands and scrub. In non-breeding 
areas found in similar habitats, including secondary woods and forest, usually above 800 m; to 
2000 m in Malay Peninsula. 
Food and Feeding. Food largely unknown, but includes small invertebrates; also some seeds and 
fruit, e.g. berries. Usually solitary or in pairs; sometimes in small groups on passage and in winter- 
ing areas. Forages unobtrusively in middle to upper levels of tree canopy, frequently in forest edge 
and clearings; pursues insects in sallying flight from exposed perch (frequently returning to differ- 
ent perch); also hover-gleans from foliage and flowerheads. Occasionally picks prey from ground. 
On passage and in winter forages at lower levels of vegetation, including in coastal scrub. Flicks 
wings and tail when alarmed or excited. 
Breeding. Season end May to Jul. Nest a compact cup-shaped structure made of moss, small fir 
twigs, dry grass, leaves, animal hair and lichens, placed up to 6 m from ground on lichen-covered 
branch in tree, often fir (Abies); unlike congeners, does not nest in hole. Clutch 4-8 eggs; incuba- 
tion by female, period c. 13 days; no information on nestling period. 
Movements. Migratory; entire population moves S to non-breeding grounds from SE China 
(Guangxi, Guangdong, Hainan) S to NE & E Thailand, Malay Peninsula and Greater Sundas 
(Sumatra, Borneo, Java) and E to Philippines (Luzon, Negros, Mindanao, Sibutu) and N & C 
Sulawesi. Departs from Russian breeding aias in first half Sept, from Japan late Sept to early Nov; 
passage through Korea (common), E & C China and Taiwan in Sept and Oct, and in Hong Kong 
mid-Oct to early Dec; present in Guangdong Oct-Mar and in Malay Peninsula and Sumatra from 
late Sept/early Oct to early Mar and Apr, in Borneo from mid-Nov to mid-May (exceptionally to 
early Jun), in Sulawesi Dec—Jan, and in Philippines from mid-Nov to early May. Return passage in 
S China Apr, through Korea in mid-Apr and May, and in Japan from end Apr to early Jun; arrival 
back in Siberia and Sakhalin late May and early Jun. Recorded as vagrant to Bali and Ternate (N 
Moluccas). 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common in breeding area in Siberia 
and Sakhalin; fairly common in NE China. In non-breeding areas, locally very common in low- 
lands of Malay Peninsula but generally scarce or uncommon throughout SE Asia and Greater Sundas; 
rare in winter in Sulawesi and Philippines. 
Bibliography. Brazil (1991), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), Carey et al. (2001), Chalmers (1986), Cheng Tsohsin 
(1987), Coates & Bishop (1997), Dementiev et al. (1968), Dickinson er al. (1991), Duckworth et al. (1998), 
Étchécopar & Hüe (1983), Flint et al. (1984), Hachisuka & Udagawa (1950), Hanau (2001), Jeyarajasingam & 
Pearson (1999), Kennedy et al. (2000), King et al. (1975), Knystautas (1993), Lee et al. (2000), Lekagul & Round 
(1991), MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), Medway & Wells 
(1976), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), duPont (1971), Pyong-Oh & Gore (1971), Robson (2000b, 2004), Rogacheva 
(1992), Smythies (1999), Stepanyan (1990), Thomas & Poole (2003), Wells (2006), White & Bruce (1986). 


61. Slaty-backed Flycatcher 
Ficedula hodgsonii 


French: Gobemouche de Hodgson Spanish: Papamoscas de Hodgson 
German: Hodgsonschnáüpper 


Family MUSCICAPIDAE (OLD WORLD FLYCATCHERS) 


SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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Other common names: Rusty-breasted (Blue) Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Siphia hodgsonii J. Verreaux, 1870, Pao-Hsing, Sichuan, China. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. C & E Himalayas (C Nepal E to Bhutan), NE India (Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, 
Nagaland), S China (E Qinghai, SE Gansu and Shaanxi S to SE Xizang, Sichuan and Yunnan) and 
W, N & E Myanmar; non-breeding also C & S Myanmar E to N & C Laos. 

Descriptive notes. 13-13.5 cm; 8-5-11 g. 
Small to medium-sized slim, upright flycatcher 
with small bill and longish tail. Male has head, 
face and upperparts deep slate-blue, except for 
velvety black lores and cheek and blackish 
uppertail-coverts; black tail with white bases 
of outer feathers; deep orange below, becom- 
ing paler or whiter on belly and undertail-cov- 
erts; iris brown; bill black; legs dark brown. 
Distinguished from Cyornis flycatchers by lack 
of glistening blue on upperparts, e.g. from 
Cyornis banyumas by duller upperparts, white 
base of tail, shorter bill, longer wing, no 
supercilium or wingbars. Female is largely ol- 
ive-brown, with upper lores and eyering buffish, underparts greyish-buff, paler on belly; differs 
from female F. westermanni in having dull buff (not white) underparts and no clear white wingbar, 
from female F. sapphira in duller underparts generally lacking orange, from female F. tricolor in 
colder, greyer upperparts, lack of rufous on tail, more upright stance. Juvenile is as adult female. 
but with buffish spots on head and upperparts, buffish tips of greater coverts forming wingbar, dark 
bars or scaling on underparts; first- winter as female (and frequently breeds in this plumage). Voice. 
Song a loud and clear series of short and rather meandering but rapid and descending flute-like 
whistled notes, "per-ip-it-u-or-per-ip-it-tu". Calls include a clear and descending "chink" or "chink- 
it", the last part softer, and a deep rattling "terrht". 

Habitat. Breeds in oak-rhododendron (Quercus—Rhododendron) forest, also conifer forests and 
secondary forest, at 2100-3900 m in Himalayas and 2400-4300 m in S China. In non-breeding 
season found in dense moist or damp broadleaf forest, shrubberies and bamboo, often at lower 
altitudes, below 2000 m, e.g. down to 1200 m in NE Indian Subcontinent (S of R Brahmaputra). 
Food and Feeding. Diet largely unknown, but includes small invertebrates and small berries. Usu- 
ally solitary; may gather in flocks in winter. Forages in understorey and lower to middle levels of 
forest trees, also in forest edges and clearings; frequently pursues insects in sallying flight from 
fairly high exposed perch; rarely descends to ground. 

Breeding. Season mid-Apr to Jul. Nest cup-shaped, mainly of green moss, leaves, lichens, plant 
fibres and animal hair, placed in cleft or hollow between rocks or stones on ground on steep mossy 
or fern-covered bank. Clutch 4—5 eggs; incubation by both sexes; no information on duration of 
incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. Altitudinal migrant in China and Himalayas, descending to lower levels during Oct-Apr. 
Non-breeding winter visitor in C & S Myanmar. N & W Thailand and N & C Laos; vagrant in Cambodia. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Rare or scarce in C Himalayas, uncommon in 
NE India; uncommon in China; uncommon or fairly common in Myanmar. Scarce or locally com- 
mon in non-breeding season in N Thailand and N & C Laos. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Choudhury (2001), Deignan (1945), Eames et al. (2002), 
Étchécopar & Hüe (1983), Fleming et al. (1984), Grimmett er al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), King et al. 
(1975), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & 
Anderton (2005), Robson (2000b, 2004), Smythies (1986). 


62. Rufous-chested Flycatcher 
Ficedula dumetoria 


French: Gobemouche à poitrine rousse Spanish: Papamoscas Pechirrufo 
German: Spiegelschnápper 
Other common names: Orange-breasted/Short-tailed Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Saxicola? dumetoria Wallace, 1864, Lombok, Lesser Sundas. 

Affinities uncertain; has sometimes been thought to form a superspecies with F rufigula and F 
buruensis, with which it shares the character of a bright blue eyelid (see pages 62, 71). Three 
subspecies recognized. 


Subspecies and Distribution. 

F. d. muelleri (Sharpe, 1879) — S Thailand, Peninsular Malaysia, Sumatra and Borneo. 

F. d. dumetoria (Wallace, 1864) — Java and Lesser Sundas (Lombok, Sumbawa, Satonda, Flores). 
F d. riedeli (Büttikofer, 1886) — Tanimbar Is (Larat, Yamdena). 

Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm; 7-12 g. Me- 
dium-sized slim, upright flycatcher with rela- 
tively large bill. Male nominate race has long 
white supercilium, black crown. head side and 
upperparts, including upperwing and tail; 
white tips of median coverts, white inner 
greater upperwing-coverts and white edges of 
inner tertials (forming panel), and white bases 
= : i == of outer rectrices (inner web of outermost 
y i feather all white); mostly white below, except 
for rufous-orange sides of throat and breast; 
fa iris dark brown, bright blue eyelid; bill black; 
Soy legs pink to grey or blackish. Differs from F. 
mugimaki in smaller size, shorter wing, larger 
bill, paler orange on underparts restricted to breast, whiter belly, and long white supercilium from 
base of bill. Female has pale buffish lores and eyering, rest of head and upperparts to scapulars and 
lower back olive-brown, feathers of rump, uppertail-coverts and tail tipped rufous, greater coverts 
with pale orange-rufous tips, edges of tertials and inner secondaries deeper orange-buff, rest of 
flight-feathers dark brown, underparts as male or slightly paler; differs from female F hyperythra 
in lack of buffish on forehead, tawny-rufous in wing and rufous on rump and tail. Juvenile is as 
female but heavily speckled with warm orange-buff on dark brown upperparts, face heavily streaked 
or flecked pale orange-buff, upperwing dark brown, broad orange-buff tips on greater coverts, chin 
and throat pale orange-buff, breast deeper orange and heavily spotted with pale brown, belly to 
undertai] whitish-buff, eyelid brown; immature male may show adult characters (e.g. white tertial 
edges) at early age. Race riedeli is very similar to nominate, but with whiter throat; muelleri is also 
similar to nominate, but has longer and thicker bill, shorter supercilium (only over eye and ear- 
coverts), less white in wing, rufous on breast sharply demarcated from white of belly. Voice. Song 
a distinct but muted, thin and high-pitched series of c. 4 rising and falling notes, "sii, wi-sii, si-wi- 
Si-ii^ and "si-wi-oo", and often ending on stressed note, e.g. "see-lu-sii", repeated at intervals. 
Calls include soft “sst-sst”. 

Habitat. Understorey and bamboo of lowland to lower montane primary forests and moist forest; 
in Malay Peninsula found mostly in forest interior, including selectively logged and regenerated 
forests; lowland forest in Tanimbar Is, including forest edges on Yamdena. To c. 800 m in Malay 
Peninsula and c. 1200 m in Borneo; at 600-1500 m in Sumatra, 1000-3000 m in W Java, 300-600 
m on Lombok, 500-1400 m on Sumbawa and 600-1900 m on Flores. 

Food and Feeding. Food little known, but includes small invertebrates, particularly spiders 
(Araneae), cockroaches (Blattodea), beetles (Coleoptera) and flies (Diptera); rarely any vegetable 
matter, Usually solitary or in pairs; on Yamdena recorded in mixed-species flocks with fantails 
(Rhipidura) and Tanimbar Bush-warbler (Cettia carolinae). Shy and generally inconspicuous; for- 
ages low down (less then 2 m from ground) in dense vegetation, perching on thin-stemmed plants, 
often near streams. Frequently pursues insects in flight. Flicks wings and cocks and partially spreads 
tail when alarmed or in pursuit of intruder. 

Breeding. Season Apr-Sept. One nest described, unusual for genus, said to have been an elongated 
sphere with large side entrance, made from palm fibres, suspended c. 1 m above ground from dead 
palm fronds. Clutch 2 eggs: nestlings tended by both adults; no information on incubation and 
nestling periods. Oldest ringed individual 3 years. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Uncom- 
mon or scarce in much of range. In Malay Peninsula, local or scarce in N and common in S; scarce 
in Borneo and Sumatra, and rare in Java; fairly common but local on Sumbawa and Flores; locally 
common on Yamdena (Tanimbar Is). In Peninsular Malaysia, minimum of 2 pairs in 15 ha of mature 
forest and 2-4 pairs in 17 ha of regenerated forest, but more young fledged from pairs in mature 
forest. Continuing forest destruction in lowlands of the region is so extensive that all primary forest 
is expected to have disappeared by 2010 in Indonesia and shortly after that in Malaysia. This spe- 
cies’ utilization of hill and lower montane forests suggests that it is not at more immediate risk. 
Bibliography. Bishop & Brickle (1999), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Butchart et al. (1996), Coates & Bishop 
(1997), Gore (1968), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Lekagul & Round (1991), Lewis (1993), MacKinnon 
(1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), Medway & Wells (1976), Myers & Bishop 
(2005), Robson (2000b, 2004), Smythies (1986, 1999), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Verhoeye & Holmes (1999), 
Wells (2006), White & Bruce (1986). 
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63. Rufous-gorgeted Flycatcher 
Ficedula strophiata 


French: Gobemouche à bavette orange Spanish: Papamoscas Gorgirrojo 
German: Zimtkehlschnápper 
Other common names: Orange-gorgeted/Orange-breasted Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Siphia Strophiata Hodgson, 1837. Nepal. 

Dark-plumaged birds from W Himalayas sometimes separated as race euphonia. Two subspecies 
recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

F. s. strophiata (Hodgson, 1837) — breeds Himalayas from W Himachal Pradesh E to NE India (E 
Arunachal Pradesh, S Assam, Meghalaya and Nagaland), C & S China (SE Xizang E to SW Gansu, 
Shaanxi, W Hubei, Sichuan, Guizhou and N & W Yunnan). SE Bangladesh (Chittagong Hills) and 
W & N Myanmar; non-breeding also S China (W & S Yunnan, Guangxi), C & S Myanmar and NW 
& N Thailand. 

F. s. fuscogularis (Stuart Baker, 1923) — E Laos and C Vietnam (S Annam). 


Descriptive notes. 13-14:5 cm; 10-15 g. 
(ol 


f Small to medium-sized forest flycatcher with 
5 
PO 


prominent face pattern, rufous patch on breast 
and white patches at base of tail. Male nomi- 
nate race has white on forehead extending nar- 
rowly over lores to above eye, black cheek. 
chin and throat, deep grey forecrown, ear-cov- 
: j , erts and side of neck; rear crown hindneck and 
\ , a upperparts, including upperwing. olive-brown. 
4) uw is , tertials and inner secondaries edged warm 
B ! à | brown: uppertail-coverts dark grey or black- 
C5). | ish, becoming black on tail, except for broad 
DO 4 white bases of all outer rectrices: centre of 
— AA upper breast bright rufous (frequently con- 
cealed, occasionally lacking). bordered by grey on breast side and lower breast, flanks buffish. 
belly to undertail-coverts whitish; iris brown; bill black; legs dark grey or black. Female is similar 
to male, but has less distinct white on forehead to over eye, paler face pattern, duller orange patch 
on upper breast, and slate-grey centre of lower breast. Juvenile has head, upperparts and underparts 
heavily spotted with buff, spots on scapulars fringed darker, breast and flanks barred or scalloped 
with darker fringes, flight-feathers and tail as adult. Race fuscogularis male has warmer olive- 
brown upperparts than nominate, larger rufous patch on breast and slate-grey side of head to throat, 
female has grey chin and throat. Voice. Song a thin but evenly spaced "zwi-chirr rri" or "zreet- 
creet-creet-chirt-chirt"". Calls include high-pitched upslurred "pee-tweet", a chat-like “tchuk-tchuk- 
tchuk", a sharp, metallic “pink”, also harsh "trrt". 
Habitat. Dense or open broadleaf forest, mixed conifer and broadleaf forest, and thick secondary 
scrub and edges; breeds at 2440-3800 m in Himalayas and 1000-3000 m in China. In non-breed- 
ing season in similar habitat at lower levels. generally below 2400 m. and more usually below 
1800 m; down to 915 m in Nepal and 335 m in Bhutan. 
Food and Feeding. Food not well known; includes small invertebrates. Usually solitary or in 
pairs. Forages in undergrowth, occasionally on ground and in lower and middle levels of forest 
trees. Generally inconspicuous, perching low down, but not shy. Flirts and spreads tail when alarmed. 
Breeding. Season Apr-Jun. Nest cup-shaped, made of moss. roots and plant fibres. placed 3-6 m 
up in tree or on ground. Clutch 3-4 eggs: no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Nominate race a short-distance migrant and altitudinal migrant; after breeding. de- 
scends to lower altitudes, and also moves S to S China and C & S Myanmar; present in N Thailand 
late Oct or early Nov to early Mar. Race fuscogularis resident in Indochina. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common and widespread in C & E Himalayas. 
scarce in W; uncommon in NE India (Nagaland), uncommon in China. Fairly common to common 
resident in W & N Myanmar, and possibly more widespread breeder in region; fairly common local 
resident in Indochina. Rare non-breeding visitor in much of Bangladesh. but common or fairly 
common in SE Asia wintering area. 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Carey et al. (2001), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Choudhury (2001), Deignan ( 1945), 
Étchécopar & Hüe (1983), Fleming et al. (1984), Grimmett er al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), King et al. 
(1975), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984). Rasmussen & 
Anderton (2005). Robson (2000b, 2004), Smythies (1986), Thompson & Johnson (2003), Thompson er al. (1993) 


64. Red-breasted Flycatcher 
Ficedula parva 


French: Gobemouche nain German: Zwergschnüpper Spanish: Papamoscas Papirrojo 
Other common names: Red-throated/Taiga Flycatcher (albicilla) 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa parva Bechstein, 1792, Thüringerwald, Germany. 

Probably forms a superspecies with F. subrubra; sometimes considered conspecific, but the two 
differ distinctly in plumage and wing structure. Race albicilla sometimes treated as a separate 
species, but intergrades with nominate in W Siberia. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

F, p. parva (Bechstein, 1792) — breeds C, E & SE Europe (from C Finland, SE Sweden, Denmark, 
N Germany, Austria, Croatia and N Greece) E to SW Siberia, N Turkey, Caucasus and N Iran; non- 
breeding mainly Pakistan and N, W & C India. 

F. p. albicilla (Pallas, 1811) — breeds from E European Russia E to E Siberia (to Kamchatka), S to 
N Mongolia and Amurland; non-breeding mainly from S Nepal E to NE India, Bangladesh, SE 
Asia and SE China. 

Descriptive notes. 11-5 cm; 8-5-11-5 g (parva), 8-14 g (albicilla). Male nominate race breeding 
has forehead, crown and hindneck brown, tinged grey, lores. ear-coverts and neck side ashy grey, 
narrow eyering off-white; upperparts. including upperwing, brown. flight-feathers and upperwing- 
coverts narrowly edged paler brown, uppertail-coverts blackish-brown, tipped grey-brown; tail 
blackish-brown, T3 with middle third of outer web white (often extending to middle of inner web), 


outer three feather pairs (T4-T6) with basal 
two-thirds of both webs white; chin, throat and 
breast orange-red (becoming brighter with 
age); side of upper breast grey, rest of under- 
parts white, tinged creamy buff on flanks and 
side of lower breast, thighs pale brownish; 
axillaries and underwing-coverts creamy buff; 
iris brown; upper mandible blackish-horn, 
lower mandible yellowish to deep flesh-pink, 
variably dark towards tip; legs dark brown. 
Distinguished from F. subrubra mainly by 
paler coloration. less extensive and paler red 
below, no blackish border on upper breast side. 
Non-breeding male has less extensive orange- 
red on chin and throat, and flanks more buffish. Female has forehead, crown and hindneck brown 
(with no grey tinge), lores buffish-white, ear-coverts pale brown, narrow eyering buffish, upperparts 
and upperwing as male, with blackish uppertail-coverts, chin, throat, breast side and flanks creamy 
buff, rest of underparts white. Juvenile has lores, ear-coverts and upperparts rufous-buff with nar- 
row dark brown feather edges, giving spotted appearance, underparts buff, deeper and yellower on 
breast and flanks, belly and undertail-coverts white; immature as female, but inner secondaries 
narrowly edged rufous-buff, and tertials, greater coverts and outer median coverts edged and tipped 
rufous-buff. Race albicilla is larger than nominate, with browner upperparts and blacker uppertail- 
coverts, breeding male has red patch below smaller, usually only on chin and centre of throat and 
uppermost breast, and completely bordered by grey, female has whiter throat and more grey-brown 
breast than nominate. Voice. Song melodious, resonant and loud, characterized by whistling notes 
on descending scale, notes variously rendered "tui", "dlu", "didle", "diu-tvi-diu-tvi" and similar. 
often likened to song of Willow Warbler (Phylloscopus trochilus); song often preceded by "zit" 
calls. Call a thin. high-pitched. short "dzik" or “zit”, sometimes protracted into loose ticking "tk tk 
tK..." series: also rattling "zrrrt" of alarm and plaintive "hveet". 

Habitat. Breeds in forest and woodland. mainly mixed deciduous stands, especially with beech 
(Fagus), but also in oak (Quercus) forest; also in spruce (Picea) forest in N of range. Prefers tall 
trees with much undergrowth, light canopy. and an open zone with perching twigs between canopy 
and undergrowth layer; favours glades. clearings and areas near water. Also occurs in orchards and 
vineyards. Breeds in lowlands and hills. to 2350 m in Caucasus. In non-breeding areas occurs in 
groves, forest plantations, open woodland, forest edge, secondary growth. parks. orchards, and 
urban gardens with large trees; in Myanmar, often in stands of Dipterocarpus tuberculatus with 
grassy undergrowth, and in drier, more open oak forest; to at least 2100 m. On passage also in 
scrub; recorded on passage in N Africa (where scarce) in woodland, plantations and gardens, often 
in large trees, but also in taller bushes and thickets in drier country, and at Saharan oases. 

Food and Feeding. Eats mainly insects and other invertebrates, especially beetles (Coleoptera) 
and spiders (Araneae), but also dragonflies and damselflies (Odonata), stoneflies (Plecoptera), 
grasshoppers (Orthoptera), earwigs (Dermaptera), bugs (Hemiptera), adult and larval lepidopterans, 
adult and larval flies (Diptera), ants and wasps (Hymenoptera), harvestmen (Opiliones), earth- 
worms (Oligochaeta), woodlice (Isopoda) and snails (Gastropoda). Usually solitary: often skulks 
in canopy or in bushes. Hunts mainly from middle to lower layers, hopping and creeping among 
foliage, and sometimes hovering like a Phylloscopus warbler. Makes short, looping sallies to catch 
prey in the air. with agile flight and rapid wingbeats: frequently forages from the ground, including 
among grass. In damp places, takes aquatic invertebrates. such as larval water beetles (Dytiscidae). 
Regularly regurgitates pellets. Often flicks wings, and cocks and flirts tail. 

Breeding. Nests mid-May to end Jun in C & E Europe: in former USSR, nominate race nests in late 
May and Jun and race albicilla from mid-Jun; usually single-brooded. Monogamous; solitary nester. 
Nest built by female, in 3-5 days, a cup of moss. dry grass stalks and leaves, root fibres and hair, 
lined with hair, sometimes lichen woven into outside, external diameter 84-100 mm, depth 48-65 
mm, inner diameter 50-52 mm, depth 25-45 mm: placed usually 1-3 m (sometimes 4 m or higher, 
up to 21 m recorded) above ground in hole in tree or wall, among side shoots of trunk, sometimes 
on branch close to trunk, or even fork in branches, and nestbox also accepted; occasionally located 
in bush (nest may then be domed); territory 0-5-0-7 ha in optimal habitat in Belarus. Clutch 4-7 
eggs, usually 5-6, laid at daily intervals; incubation by female only, usually from last egg. or 1-2 
days before last egg laid, period 12-15 days (usually 12-13 days); chicks brooded by female, fed 
by both parents, nestling period 11—15 days (usually 12-13 days); young fed for at least 8--10 days 
after fledging. independent by 27-29 days of age. Of 96 eggs in 18 nests in E Germany, 34% 
produced fledglings: in Belarus, 54% of eggs laid resulted in fledged young, with most losses due 
to predation. 

Movements. Long-distance migrant. Most European birds (nominate race) migrate SE to non- 
breeding grounds in Pakistan and India, but a few (presumably from W populations) regularly 
move across E Mediterranean and NE Africa from early Sept to Dec: winters irregularly in small 
numbers also in S Caspian region. Afghanistan, Sinai, Arabian Gulf states and Oman; in autumn 
occurs also W & SW of breeding areas, with Oct-Jan records S to Morocco, Algeria. Tunisia and N 
Senegal. and a few possibly winter regularly S of Sahara in areas of W Africa. Migrates singly or in 
small flocks. Autumn movement protracted, with three main routes to India and Pakistan: S of 
Black Sea across Balkans. Bosporus and N Turkey: N of Black Sea across Caucasus into Iran; and 
S along Urals and E of Caspian, through W Kazakhstan and Tajikistan. Departure from Europe 
begins late Jul, is most pronounced Aug to mid-Sept, continuing to early Oct. Russian birds leaving 
mid-Aug to end Nov; passage through Iran end Sept to early Nov, and main passage through Af- 
ghanistan in Oct; arrives in Pakistan and rest of winter quarters from late Aug to Nov, mainly Sept- 
Oct. Return passage begins mid-Mar, peak in Apr and continuing into May; arrivals in Caucasus 
from early Mar, but main passage there. on Black Sea coast and in Turkey mid-Apr to early May; 
reaches Russian breeding grounds Apr-May, and C Europe late Apr to early Jun; occasional spring 
records in E Libya and Egypt mid-Apr to early May. Vagrant/accidental visitor in Iceland. Faeroes, 
France, Spain, Britain, Switzerland. Migration routes and non-breeding quarters of eastern 
populations (race albicilla) poorly known, but three main autumn routes may be used: from NW 
Siberia via Urals and Afghanistan to India: from C Siberia through Mongolia and WC China to 
Myanmar and beyond; and from E of range through NE & E China to SE Asia; majority probably 
migrate through China, and W route (where overlap with nominate occurs) probably used by fewer 
birds. Passage in C & E Russia from early Aug to late Oct, and reaches W China. India, Bangla- 
desh. Myanmar and Thailand Sept-Oct, and Hong Kong early Oct to mid-Nov. Return mainly in 
Apr, some not until May, when marked passage through N China and Mongolia, continuing to 
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early Jun. Vagrants of this race recorded in Japan, Korea, W Philippines (Palawan), Bomeo, Andaman 
Is and NW USA (Alaska). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common. In Europe, in W of range but be- 
comes commoner to E, reaching highest densities in Slovakia, Poland, Belarus, the Baltic countries 
and Romania. European population estimated at c. 343,000 pairs, with additional c. 3,160,000 pairs 
in Russia and 3150 in Turkey. Breeding density reaches 0-7 (mean 0-28) pairs/10 ha in N Germany, 
and is 0-6-2 (mean 1-2) pairs/10 ha in Poland; in Belarus as high as 61—124 pairs/km?, but in Mos- 
cow region density only 8-25 pairs/km?. Population and range in Europe remained fairly stable 
during 1970-1990, although range contracted and numbers decreased in Ukraine, numbers fell in 
Finland, Lithuania and Austria, and numbers increased in Netherlands, Czech Republic and Slovenia. 
Little recent information available on status of E race albicilla, but was formerly regarded as wide- 
spread and common over much of its non-breeding range in India and Pakistan (scarcer in S & W), 
but extremely irregular in former Soviet Union: very sporadic between Urals and Yenisei, uncom- 
mon in Altai, E Sayans, S Baikal. SW Transbaikalia, Dauria and N Mongolia, and very rare in Ussuri 
and Sakhalin. Density in Kamchatka (NE Russia) 5-33 pairs/km?. This race is currently a common 
non-breeding visitor throughout Myanmar, Thailand and Vietnam. The species' reliance on old, 
diversified forests makes it vulnerable to modern forestry practices in Europe, including shorter 
rotations and the felling of old trees; this suggests that it may face a shortage of nesting sites. 
Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1999), Ali & Ripley (1996), Backhurst & Pearson (1984), Bairlein (1985b), Bundy 
& Warr (1980), Byshnev & Stavrovsky (1998), Carey ef al. (2001), Cramp & Perrins (1993), Deignan (1945), 
Dementiev et al. (1968), Flade (1994), Gallagher & Woodcock (1980), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1993), Goodman 
et al. (1989), Grote (1940), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Inskipp 
et al. (1996), Isenmann & Moali (2000), Kennedy et al. (2000), Knystautas (1993), Leibak et al. (1994), Lekagul & 
Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Medway & Wells (1976), Moreau (1972), Niethammer (1937), Nikolaus 
(1987), Patrikeev (2004), Paz (1987), Roberts (1992), Rogacheva (1992). Scherzinger (1985), Shirihai (1996), Smythies 
(1986). Snow & Perrins (1998), Stepanyan (1990), Tomialojc et al. (1984), Urban et al. (1997), Vaurie (1959), Voous 
(1960), Weber (1958, 1965), Wildash (1968), Witherby e! al. (1938), Zink (1975). 


65. Kashmir Flycatcher 
Ficedula subrubra 


French: Gobemouche du Cachemire Spanish: Papamoscas de Cachemira 
German: Kaschmirzwergschnapper 
Other common names: Himalayan Flycatcher, Kashmir Red-breasted Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa parva subrubra E. J. O. Hartert and Steinbacher, 1934, Sri Lanka. 
Originally named as Siphia hyperythra, but that name invalid, as preoccupied. Sometimes placed 
in genus Muscicapa. Probably forms a superspecies with F. parva; sometimes considered conspecific, 
but the two differ distinctly in plumage and wing structure. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Breeds in Himalayas of NE Pakistan (Neelum Valley) and Kashmir; non-breeding 
mainly Sri Lanka, also SW India. 
FS = Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 9-12 g. Male breed- 
= Lv AS UÙ ing has lores, feathers around eye, ear-coverts 
f = ES and neck side dark grey; rest of head, and 
i- T YT upperparts, umber-brown, becoming more ashy 
4 à 3 on rump, uppertail-coverts blackish; lesser 
upperwing-coverts umber-brown, tinged grey, 
remiges and rest of upperwing-coverts dark 
brown, edged lighter brown; tail blackish, T3 
D j with white patch at base of outer web, outer 
j| s three feather pairs (TA4—T6) white at base; chin, 
d throat and centre of breast to upper belly deep 
Š orange-chestnut, black line from base of bill 
i " i ! ww ~ toside of throat and more broadly at breast side, 
lower belly whitish, thighs ashy, flanks and 
undertail-coverts fawn-buff; underwing-coverts and axillaries light fawn-buff, whitish near wing 
edge; iris hazel-brown; upper mandible brown, lower mandible yellowish; legs dark brown. Differs 
from F. parva in darker brown upperparts, blackish border to darker rufous-chestnut of throat, 
breast and upper belly. Non-breeding male undescribed, presumably has less extensive orange-red 
on chin and throat, and flanks perhaps more buffish. Female is paler brown above than male, with 
no grey tinge on rump, lores, feathers around eye and cheek ashy whitish, tail as male, chin and 
throat buffy white, tawny-brown below, throat, breast and upper flanks with variable rufous mottling 
(often looking scaly or barred), belly and undertail-coverts plain whitish, underwing-coverts and 
axillaries yellowish. Juvenile is dark brown with buff spotting, tail blackish; immature resembles 
female. Voice. Song a short, sweet twitter, rising at end, has been transcribed as "sweet-eat, sweet- 
eat-did-he". Calls include a low dry rattle, also a sharp “chak”; also a “wip”, sometimes repeated at 
varying speed, sometimes alternated with dry repeated "tch". 
Habitat. Breeds mainly in deciduous forest, sometimes in mixed forest and woodland, commonly 
of walnut (Juglans), cherry (Prunus) and willow (Salix), and especially where there is dense un- 
dergrowth of Perrotia or hazel (Corylus); at 1800-2700 m. On passage and in Sri Lankan non- 
breeding quarters, frequents gardens, tea estates, and borders of forest and woodland: in hills above 
c. 900 m in Sri Lanka. 
Food and Feeding. Food insects; no recorded details, but presumably similar to those taken by F£ 
parva. Takes most of its food while flitting from one perch to another under shade of leafy foliage, 
usually less than c. 6 m above ground. In non-breeding quarters apparently descends to ground 
more frequently, to hop around in search of insects. Jerks tail and flicks wings while foraging. 
Breeding. Breeds from second half May, mostly in Jun. Presumably monogamous and territorial, 
Nest an untidy cup made of leaves, moss and some strips of bark, lined with hair and a few feathers, 
placed c. 1-3 m (rarely higher, up to 12 m) above ground in small tree hole or crevice. Clutch 4-5 
eggs, sometimes 3; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Migratory. Spends non-breeding season in Sri Lanka, and apparently also in SW 
India (S Western Ghats). Leaves breeding areas in Sept; migrates through peninsular India in Sept- 
Oct, arrives in Sri Lanka Oct; return to breeding grounds in second half Apr. Uncommonly re- 
corded on passage, but records from Western Ghats; passage migrants observed also C Nepal, 
Bhutan and E India (Eastern Ghats). 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Western Himala- 
yas EBA. Uncommon and very local. Formerly regarded as common in its NW Himalayan breed- 
ing areas, but population now small, and declining as a result of habitat loss. This species' very 
small global breeding range is severely fragmented as a result of the destruction of temperate, 
mixed deciduous forests. 


Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Anon. (2003c), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar, Andreev et al. (2001), 
Collar, Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Cramp & Perrins (1993), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), 


Inskipp et al. (1996), Kylin (2002), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Ripley (1982), Roberts (1992), Stattersfield & 
Capper (2000), Zarri & Rahmani (2004). 


66. White-gorgeted Flycatcher 


Ficedula monileger 


French: Gobemouche à gorge blanche Spanish: Papamoscas Gargantilla 
German: Diamantschnápper 


Taxonomy. D[imorpha].? monileger Hodgson, 1845, Nepal. 

Forms a superspecies with F solitaris. Has been suggested that race submoniliger of latter may 
belong with present species. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

F. m. monileger (Hodgson, 1845) - C & E Himalayas from C Nepal E to Bhutan and NE India (W 
Arunachal Pradesh), possibly also S China (SE Xizang). 

F. m. leucops (Sharpe, 1888) — NE India (S & E Assam, Meghalaya, Manipur, Nagaland), Myanmar 
(except SW), NW Thailand, Laos and N & C Vietnam (W & E Tonkin, N & C Annam). 

F. m. gularis (Blyth, 1847) - SW Myanmar (Arakan). 

— Descriptive notes. 11-5-13 cm; 11 g. Small 
A5 brown forest flycatcher with short tail, large 
head and brilliant white throat. Nominate race 
has head and upperparts mostly dull olive- 
brown, face slightly greyer, with pale lores, 
poorly defined buffish supercilium fading be- 
hind eye, slightly warmer brown tail; chin and 
throat pure white with narrow black border, 
underparts dull olive, washed buffish on flanks, 
whiter centre of belly; iris dark; bill dark horn 
or blackish; legs pink or pinkish-brown. Sexes 
alike. Juvenile lacks white chin and throat, has 
brown upperparts heavily streaked buffish, buff 
tips of greater coverts (forming indistinct 
wingbar), buffish underparts streaked with brown. Race leucops has paler grey face and whiter 
supercilium than nominate; gularis has smaller bill, whitish-buff eyebrow to over eye, bright or- 
ange-rufous rump, uppertail-coverts and side of tail base, bright orange-rufous edges of flight- 
feathers, broader black border of white throat, underparts paler, flank feathers tipped buffish. Voice. 
Song a long series of thin, high-pitched whistled notes in phrases, with alternating wispy, scratchy 
and musical notes. Calls include a twanging or buzzing “grzzt-grzzt-grzzt”, a short plaintive or 
slurred whistle, a scolding rattle, a rapid, dry “djuh” and a metallic “dik”. 

Habitat. Moist broadleaf forest, also lush vegetation along streams, scrubby ravines, dense bushes 
and bamboo; breeds at 915-3000 m in Nepal, usually to 2000 m in NE India and to 1900 m in SE 
Asia. In non-breeding season found in similar habitat at lower altitudes, down to 600 m; at c. 700 m 
in Vietnam (C Annam). 

Food and Feeding. Food not well known, but includes small invertebrates. Usually solitary or in 
pairs; shy, skulking and secretive, keeping mostly to dense cover. Forages in dense undergrowth or 
in lower levels of forest trees; occasionally makes short aerial pursuit of insects. Flicks and spreads 
tail when perched. 

Breeding. Season from end Apr to Jun in NE India, and Mar-Aug in SE Asia. Nest a ball of grass 
and leaves, placed in undergrowth on bank or low down in bush. Clutch 4 eggs; no information on 
incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Altitudinal migrant, making post-breeding descent to lower levels; race leucops va- 
grant in S China (SW Yunnan). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally uncommon. Scarce or rare in Hima- 
layas and NE India; uncommon or locally fairly common in Myanmar and E to Laos and N & C 
Vietnam. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Choudhury (2001), Fleming et al. (1984), Grimmett et 
al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), King et al. (1975), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), 
Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000b, 2004), Robson et al. (1989), Smythies 
(1986), Thewlis er al. (1996). 


67. Rufous-browed Flycatcher 
Ficedula solitaris 


French: Gobemouche à face rousse 

German: Roststirnschnüpper 
Other common names: White-throated Flycatcher; Malaysian Flycatcher (malayana); Solitary 
Flycatcher (solitaris) 


Spanish: Papamoscas Cejirrufo 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa solitaris Statius Muller, 1836, Sumatra. 

Forms a superspecies with F monileger. Has been suggested that race submoniliger may belong 
with latter or may represent a separate species. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

F. s. submoniliger (Hume, 1877) — S Myanmar (Tenasserim) and W Thailand S to N Malay Penin- 
sula; SE Laos and SC Vietnam. 

F. s. malayana (Sharpe, 1888) - C & S Malay Peninsula and N Sumatra. 

F. s. solitaris (Statius Muller, 1836) — C & S Sumatra. 

Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm. Small, large- 
headed flycatcher with brilliant white throat. 
Nominate race has crown and upperparts, in- 
cluding upperwing and tail, rich rufous-brown, 
inner webs of flight-feathers and tail darker 
brown; distinctive face pattern of bright rufous 
lores to over eye (where brightest) and extend- 
ing to cheek, ear-coverts and neck side; chin 
and throat pure white with narrow black bor- 
der; breast warm buffish-brown, flanks pale 
buffish, centre of belly to undertail-coverts 
white; iris dark brown; bill blackish; legs pink, 
purplish-pink or pinkish-brown. Sexes alike. 
Juvenile lacks white chin and throat, is heav- 
ily streaked buffish above and below, with greater coverts tipped buff (forming indistinct wingbar). 


Family MUSCICAPIDAE (OLD WORLD FLYCATCHERS) 
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Race malayana has lores and face bright rufous, crown and upperparts darker rufous-brown and 
breast side and flanks duller brown than nominate; submoniliger is similar to previous, but rufous 
on lores and face paler, upperparts slightly olive-tinged, white on throat and upper breast has very 
thin (usually on upper breast only) or no black border, breast side and flanks duller brown, centre 
of belly to undertail-coverts whitish. Voice. Song a slow, thin or high-pitched tremulous warble, 
commonly rendered as a descending “three blind mice", but more often a longer series of e.g. “li lu 
le luu lii luu" or “ti tu la tiii-tu". Calls include thin, high-pitched “tseep”, also sharp “tchik” or 
"tek", and repeated "tik-tik" and harsh churring as alarm. 

Habitat. Broadleaf evergreen submontane and montane forests, also in bamboo; mostly 760-1400 m 
in SE Asia, but from 400 m to at least 1400 m in C & S Thailand; above 900 m in Malay Peninsula 
and at 900-2400 m in Sumatra. 

Food and Feeding. Diet not well known, but includes small invertebrates. Usually solitary or in 
pairs. Active, and forages noisily in lower levels of forest trees, at forest edge. in dense under- 
growth, in lush vegetation along forest streams, or on the ground on forest paths; tame and ap- 
proachable. Often forages from exposed perch, making occasional short aerial pursuit of insects. 
Also spends long periods motionless on deeply shaded perch. 

Breeding. Not well-known. Season Jan-Jul. Nest built by both sexes, a bulky dome or ball of 
leaves, fern fragments, bamboo leaves and moss, placed low down (usually within 2 m of ground) 
in recess in bank among bryophytes or club-mosses, or in leaf litter on ground, occasionally low in 
bush. Clutch 2-3 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods; fledglings attended by 
both parents. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to locally common. Uncommon in 
C & S Thailand; common in Peninsular Malaysia, e.g. in Larut hills and Titiwangsa Range; locally 
common in Sumatra. Little information on density; in Peninsular Malaysia, five active nests along 
400-m stretch of path in lower montane forest at Fraser's Hill. 

Bibliography. Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), King et al. (1975), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & 
Phillipps (1993), Madoc & Allen (1952), van Marle & Voous (1988), Medway & Wells (1976), Robson (2000b. 
2004), Smythies (1986), Wells (2006). 


68. Snowy-browed Flycatcher 
Ficedula hyperythra 


French: Gobemouche givré 

German: Rotbrust-Grundschnápper 
Other common names: Rufous-breasted Blue Flycatcher, White-fronted/Red-breasted(!)/Thicket/ 
Dull Flycatcher 


Spanish: Papamoscas Cejiníveo 


Taxonomy. M[uscicapa]. hyperythra Blyth, 1843, Darjeeling, India. 

Birds in Sula Is, currently included in race jugosae, may represent an undescribed race. In Philip- 
pines, birds from Mindoro have on occasion been separated as race mindorensis, but doubtfully 
separable from Luzon birds; junior synonym "dulangana" has sometimes been used in recent times 
for Mindoro (and, if lumped, Luzon) birds, but this name is applicable only in the event of present 
genus being merged with both Muscicapa and Cyornis. Race calayensis known only from type 
specimen, which was subsequently destroyed; validity very doubtful, and might not even be refer- 
able to present species. Race mjobergi sometimes erroneously listed as "mjoebergi" but this emen- 
dation is unjustified, as based on a non-German name (named after Swedish director of Sarawak 
Museum). Twenty-one subspecies currently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

F. h. hyperythra (Blyth, 1843) - C & E Himalayas E to NE India (Assam, Arunachal Pradesh, 
Nagaland, Meghalaya, Manipur, Mizoram), W, N & E Myanmar, SC China (SE Xizang, Sichuan, 
Yunnan, Guangxi, Guangdong, Hainan), N Thailand and N & C Indochina; winters at lower alti- 
tudes, and S to Bangladesh and C Myanmar. 

F. h. annamensis (Robinson & Kloss, 1919) — SC Vietnam (Langbian). 

F. h. innexa (Swinhoe, 1866) — Taiwan. 

F. h. sumatrana (Hachisuka, 1926) — Malay Peninsula and highlands of W Sumatra and N Borneo. 
F. h. mjobergi (E. J. O. Hartert, 1925) — Poi Mts, in W Borneo. 

F. h. vulcani (Robinson, 1918) — Java, Bali and W Lesser Sundas (Lombok, Sumbawa, Flores). 
F. h. calayensis (McGregor, 1921) — Calayan (off N Luzon), in N Philippines. 

F. h. luzoniensis (Ogilvie-Grant, 1894) — Luzon and Mindoro (N Philippines). 

F. h. rara (Salomonsen, 1977) — Mantalingajan Mts, in S Palawan (W Philippines). 

F h. nigrorum (Whitehead, 1897) — WC Philippines (Panay, Negros). 

F h. malindangensis Rand & Rabor, 1957 — Mt Malindang, in NW Mindanao (S Philippines). 

F. h. daggayana Meyer de Schauensee & duPont, 1962 - NC Mindanao (Misamis Oriental 
province). 

F. h. montigena (Mearns, 1905) — Mt Kitanglad, Mt McKinley and Mt Apo, in C Mindanao. 

F. h. matutumensis Kennedy, 1987 — Mt Busa and Mt Matutum, in S Mindanao. 

F. h. annalisa (Stresemann, 1931) — N Sulawesi. 

F. h. jugosae (Riley, 1921) - C, SE & S Sulawesi, including Sula Is (Taliabu). 

F. h. pallidipectus (E. J. O. Hartert, 1903) — Bacan (off SW Halmahera), in Moluccas. 

F. h. alifura (Stresemann, 1912) - Buru (S Moluccas). 

F. h. negroides (Stresemann, 1914) — Seram (S Moluccas). 

F. h. clarae (Mayr, 1944) — Timor. 

F h. audacis (E. J. O. Hartert, 1906) — Babar Is (E of Timor). 


DD Descriptive notes. 11-13 cm; 6-10 g. Small, 
AC V, 
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short-tailed, round-headed and small-billed fly- 
catcher, male dark blue above and female ol- 
ive-brown. Male nominate race has slate-blue 
head and upperparts, including upperwing and 
tail, blacker on lores, lower forehead, chin and 
side of throat, prominent short white stripe over 
upper lores to over eye (sometimes extending 
to centre of lower forehead); edges of flight- 
feathers warm brown or dull rufous-brown, 
white patch at side of tail base (often concealed 
or difficult to detect in field); central throat to 
breast deep orange to rufous-orange, flanks 
dusky or buffish-brown, rest of underparts off- 
white; iris dark brown; bill black; legs dull purplish to pale grey or pinkish. Distinguished from £ 
hodgsonii mainly by slaty-blue (not deep blue) upperparts, white supercilium and black chin; from 
F. rufigula by slightly smaller size, smaller bill, white in front of eye, black chin. Female has pale 
orange-buff or rusty-buff lower forehead and upper lores to around eye (forming short supercilium 


and eyering), lores slightly duller or dusky, cheek and ear-coverts mottled pale buff and brownish, 
upperparts dark olive-brown, dull rufous edges of inner secondaries and primaries, tail tinged lightly 
rufous and lacking white at side of base; variable below, pale buff chin and throat and orange on 
breast (often forming band), or orange chin and throat more like that of male (but less extensive), 
rest of underparts dull buffish; legs pinkish; differs from e.g. F. hodgsonii in darker olive-brown 
upperparts, orange or rusty-buff supercilium and eyering, faint rufous panel on closed wing, or- 
ange tinge on throat and breast. Juvenile is similar to female, but has orange-buff spots and streaks 
on head and upperparts. orange-buff tips of greater coverts (forming wingbar) and tips of tertials, 
pale buff chin and throat, underparts washed orange and spotted, scalloped or mottled brown and 
buffish; juvenile male has slate-bluish tail. Race annamensis has crown slightly duller than nomi- 
nate, upperparts bluish-black, throat paler or orange-buff, becoming rufous-orange on breast and 
brown on flanks, female has crown greyer than nominate, breast more orange-buff; sumatrana 
male has wings and tail blackish (lacking rufous edges), throat to belly deeper rufous or rusty, 
female has grey-brown upperparts; innexa is very similar to previous, but male has ashy-blue 
upperparts, browner tail with ash-blue edges, warm or olive-brown edges of flight-feathers and 
olive flanks, female as nominate but with yellowish-brown face, wing-coverts edged olive-grey, 
flanks chestnut; mjobergi has lores, cheeks, lower ear-coverts and side of throat black, centre of 
throat pale orange, deeper on breast, flanks greyish; jugosae male has short white supercilium, and 
orange below darker and slightly more extensive (to belly); annalisa is very similar to previous, 
but tail olive-brown, tinged greyish; vulcani male is dark greyish-blue above, olive-brown edges of 
flight-feathers, rufous-orange below extends to flanks, lower belly washed orange, female has 
olive-brown upperparts (including tail) and reddish-brown flight-feather edges; clarae is similar to 
last, but male is lighter blue-grey above, narrow white line above lores to eye, paler orange-buff 
below, whiter belly, female differs from last female in smaller bill, more olive (less greyish) 
upperparts, olive-brown (not rufous) flight-feather edges, olive-grey lesser coverts, orange-buff 
underparts; audacis resembles previous, but male is darker below, female is more greyish (not 
olive) above, lacks rufous on edges of remiges, and has buffish-rufous breast and white (or faintly 
buff-tinged) belly to vent; pallidipectus male is paler orange on throat and breast, with belly whit- 
ish and flanks olive, female has dark olive-grey upperparts (may be tinged bluish) and very pale 
underparts (except for olive flanks); alifura male is dark greyish-blue above, with bluish-grey 
flight-feather edges, female has bluish-grey upperparts (similar to but paler than male) and brown 
edges of remiges; negroides male is similar to last but smaller and darker, female has dark olive- 
grey upperparts; /uzoniensis male is dark grey-blue above, with dark brown wings and tail with 
bluish edgings, supercilium indistinct or absent, white subocular spot, blackish lores and malar, 
whitish chin and pale orange breast, female has brown crown, olive-grey upperparts, reddish-brown 
edges of remiges, rufous uppertail-coverts and tail; calayensis virtually unknown, but apparently 
shorter-tailed than previous; nigrorum may lack white supercilium (or restricted to a few feathers 
over eye), otherwise entire crown and face black, upperparts dark bluish, chin and belly white, 
breast deep orange, female has dull or bluish slate-grey upperparts, rufous flight-feathers and tail, 
white lores and eyering, rich orange-buff throat and breast and white belly; malindangensis is like 
previous, but lores to chin and head side blacker, underparts warm orange-buff (extending to belly); 
montigena male has edges of flight-feathers and tail rufous or bright reddish-brown, lower back 
sometimes olive, whitish chin, rufous throat to belly and upper flanks, browner lower flanks to 
undertail-coverts, female similar but with rufous-brown upperparts, chestnut tail, underparts washed 
greyish-brown; daggayana male differs from last in greyer (less olive) lower back, olive (not ru- 
fous) uppertail-coverts and tail, also orange-rufous (not whitish) chin and upper throat, female is 
intermediate between those of previous two races (but closer to malindangensis). Voice. Song 
quiet, high-pitched and wheezing series of descending "tsit-tsip-tsee-tswii" or "chee-chee-chee- 
chaw”, often with final note prolonged, may also be followed after short pause by “see-saw”; also 
an even-pitched and twittering "sitta-sitta, siya siya". Calls include thin upslurred "chee" or "seep" 
and softer or thin "sip", frequently repeated. 

Habitat. Primary moist or mossy broadleaf forest, favouring damp areas, bamboo clumps and 
ravines; in non-breeding season found in similar habitat at lower levels. Breeds at 1900-3300 m in 
Himalayas, to 2600 in SE Asia, at 1400-2040 m in Malay Peninsula, above 1600 m on Hainan, 
above 2000 m in Taiwan, at 900-1300 m in Borneo and to 2700 m in Sumatra; in Wallacea, breeds 
in hill and montane forests between 800 m and 2800 m on Sulawesi, above 800 m on Taliabu (Sula 
Is), at 1200-2100 m on Bacan, 700-1500 m on Buru, 700-2000 m on Seram, 600-1830 m on 
Lombok, 1200—1900 m on Flores, 1800—2200 m on Timor; usually above 1000 m in Philippines. 
In Himalayas, found in non-breeding season in foothills and plains generally between 275 m and 
1700 m, down to 400 m in SE Asia. 

Food and Feeding. Food not well studied; principally small invertebrates and larvae, including 
dipteran flies, spiders (Araneae), also small earthworms and some fruit, e.g. berries. In pairs in 
breeding season, otherwise usually solitary. Quiet and unobirusive, but often tame. Forages low 
down in clearings and forest edges, occasionally makes short aerial sallies after passing insects; 
often on ground among undergrowth, and runs mouse-like over ground debris and fallen branches, 
behaviour reminiscent of a shortwing (Brachypteryx). Flicks tail and holds wings slightly drooped 
at sides of body. Also sits for long periods almost motionless on perch. 

Breeding. Season Mar-Oct. Nest built by both sexes, an untidy cup or oval with side entrance, 
made of moss, fine plant fibres and feathers, placed usually low down (rarely higher, to 12 m) in 
hole in tree trunk, stump or on ground in bank, between boulders or among tree roots. Clutch 2—4 
eggs; both sexes incubate eggs and feed chicks; no information on duration of incubation and 
nestling periods. 

Movements. Resident and altitudinal migrant. In Himalayas, post-breeding descent to foothills 
and adjacent plains in winter, when is present in valleys of Assam; arrives in breeding area in Apr 
and leaves in Sept. Vagrant in Cambodia. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Widespread and reasonably common. Fairly 
common in Nepal, uncommon in Bhutan and NE India; uncommon non-breeding visitor in Bang- 
ladesh. Fairly common throughout much of SE Asia, e.g. locally common to uncommon in Thai- 
land, common in Malay Peninsula, locally common in C Laos. Fairly common in China, but scarce 
on Hainan. Common to locally very common in Philippines. Common in Sumatra, Borneo, Java, 
Bali, Sulawesi and Seram; uncommon on Flores and Buru; race audacis (Babar Is) is known from 
only five males and a single female. Species was discovered in 19910n Taliabu (Sula Is), where it 
appears to be uncommon. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Choudhury (2001), Coates & Bishop (1997), Deignan 
(1945), Delacour & Mayr (1946), Dickinson et al. (1991), Duckworth et al. (1998), Eames et al. (2002), Étchécopar 
& Hüe (1983), Evans & Timmins (1998), Fleming et al. (1984), Gore (1968), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hachisuka & 
Udagawa (1950), Hartert (1903c), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Kennedy et al. 
(2000), King et al. (1975), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), 
van Marle & Voous (1988), Mayr (1944), Medway & Wells (1976), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Meyer de 
Schauensee & duPont (1962), duPont (1971), Rand & Rabor (1957), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Riley & Mole 
(2001), Robson (2000b, 2004), Shing et al. (2005), Smythies (1986, 1999), Stones et al. (1997), Stresemann (1931b), 
Swinhoe (1863), Thompson & Johnson (2003), Thompson et al. (1993), Verhoeye & Holmes (1999), Watling 
(1983), Wells (2006), White & Bruce (1986). 
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69. Little Slaty Flycatcher 


Ficedula basilanica 


French: Gobemouche de Basilan Spanish: Papamoscas de Basilán 
German: Schiefergrundschnápper 


Taxonomy. Dendrobiastes basilanica Sharpe, 1877. Isabela de Basilan. Basilan. Philippines. 
Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
F. b. samarensis (Bourns & Worcester, 1894) - Samar and Leyte, in EC Philippines. 
F. b. basilanica (Sharpe, 1877) — Dinagat, Mindanao and Basilan, in S Philippines. 

— —À Descriptive notes. 12.5-13-5 cm; 14-16-1 g, 
male average 14-8 g. female average 12-4 g. 
Small to medium-sized, short-tailed and heavy- 
billed flycatcher. Male nominate race has dark 
bluish-grey head (slightly darker on crown) and 
upperparts, including upperwing and tail, indis- 
tinct white bases on outer tail; fairly prominent 
whitish spot on side of neck; whitish below. 
washed light grey or bluish-grey on breast and 
flanks; iris dark brown; bill black: legs pale pink 
to pinkish-grey. Female has dark rufous-brown 
E head and upperparts, lighter brown on rump and 
eU | uppertail-coverts, rufous-buff lores and narrow 
B eyering, whitish below, rufous-brown wash on 
breast, Juvenile undescribed. Race samarensis male has blackish-brown crown, larger and more promi- 
nent white streak behind eye to side of neck, dark bluish-grey back, and brownish wash on wings and 
tail, and both sexes have heavier grey wash on breast. Voice. Song a series of chattering whistles, 
"cho-wheeeet po-we-it zu-wheet", some phrases repeated, and followed by descending trill. Calls 
include soft "pee-pawww pee-pee-hi-hi" whistle, repeated at regular intervals. 
Habitat.Ground and tangled understorey of primary forest and secondary growth, including selec- 
tively logged forest, at up to 1000 m. occasionally to 1200 m. Generally at lower elevations than £ 
westermanni. which rarely occurs below 1000 m. 
Food and Feeding. Food largely unknown. but includes small invertebrates. Usually solitary; se- 
cretive, remains hidden in dense foliage. Forages on the ground and to 10 m up in low vegetation; 
may emerge on to low exposed perch when excited or agitated. Ecologically separated from F 
westermanni, which forages in middle to upper levels of forest trees. 
Breeding. Poorly known. Birds in breeding condition in May and Jun. Only one nest found, made of 
roots and leaves, and placed in forest litter near ground. Clutch 2 eggs. No other information. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Mindanao and 
the Eastern Visayas EBA. Rare. Known to survive in fewer than ten localities, all on Mindanao, 
where it may, however, remain not uncommon in suitable habitat. Prior to 1980 was considered 
uncommon and local; overall population believed to be declining rapidly owing to widespread 
clearance of lowland forest, severely fragmenting the remaining population. Occurs in Mount Apo 
and Mount Malindang National Parks. Very secretive. and easily overlooked, but may be detected 
by its characteristic call, audible at close range. 
Bibliography. Anon. (2003c. 2004a), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar. Andreev et al. (2001), Collar, Crosby 
& Stattersfield (1994). Collar. Mallari & Tabaranza (1999), Delacour & Mayr (1946), Dickinson et al. (1991), 
Kennedy er al, (2000), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), 


70. Rufous-throated Flycatcher 
Ficedula rufigula 


French; Gobemouche à gorge rousse Spanish: Papamoscas Gorgirrufo 
German: Celebesgrundschnáüpper 
Other common names: White-bellied/White-vented Flycatcher. Celebes (Red-throated) Flycatcher 


[i 


Taxonomy. Cyornis rufigula Wallace. 1865. Manado, Sulawesi. 
Affinities uncertain: sometimes thought to form a superspecies with F dumetoria and F. buruensis, 
with which it shares the character of a bright blue eyelid (see pages 62, 71). Monotypic. 
Distribution. Sulawesi. 

— M n Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm. Small flycatcher. 

nm Male has forehead, crown and upperparts, in- 

cluding upperwing-coverts and tail, dark blue- 
grey, flight-feathers and tertials blackish: lores, 
cheek and ear-coverts black; chin and throat ru- 
fous-orange, fading over breast and flanks, with 
centre of lower breast and belly to undertail-cov- 
erts white; iris dark brown, bright turquoise-blue 
eyelid; bill black: legs whitish-grey. Female has 
forehead to nape dark grey-blue. upper lores and 
eyering pale buffish, mantle, back, scapulars, 
upperwing-coverts and edges of flight-feathers 
dark brown, rump to base of tail rufous-brown, 
distal half of tail blackish-brown; underparts as 
in male. but tending to be somewhat duller and paler, especially on throat. Juvenile undescribed. 
Voice, Song 2 or 3 high-pitched notes (inaudible outside moderate range) alternating up and down 
scale, "si-si-si" or “sweee-wee-seee™. Contact call a quick “chik”; staccato chattering alarm. 
Habitat. Primary lowland and hill forest to lower montane rainforest. also secondary forest and 
swamp-forest; to c. 600 m. locally to 1000 m. 
Food and Feeding. Food largely unknown, but includes small invertebrates. Usually in pairs, 
occasionally solitary; skulking. elusive and rarely seen. Forages on ground and in dense under- 
growth, particularly in rattan thickets; has been observed to make short sallies from open area of 
palm frond in pursuit of insects. 
Breeding. Adults with two recently fledged juveniles seen at end Sept. No other information. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Restricted- 
range species: present in Sulawesi EBA. Locally common and widespread; very secretve, and rarely 
seen. Forest destruction within this species’ range has been extensive in recent times, and its popu- 
lation has undoubtedly declined as a consequence. Present in Dumoga-Bone National Park. 


Bibliography. Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Coates & Bishop (1997), Collar et al. (1994), Stattersfield & Capper 
(2000). Sujatnika et al. (1995), Wardill et al. (1998), Watling (1983), White & Bruce (1986). 


71. Cinnamon-chested Flycatcher 
Ficedula buruensis 


French: Gobemouche de Buru Spanish: Papamoscas de Buru 
German: Molukkengrundschnüpper 
Other common names: Buru Flycatcher (buruensis) 


Taxonomy. Erythromyias buruensis E. J. O. Hartert, 1899, Mount Mada, 3000 feet [c. 910 m]. 
Buru. Moluccas. 

Affinities uncertain: sometimes thought to form a superspecies with F. dumetoria and F rufigula, 
with which it shares the character of a bright blue eyelid (see pages 62, 71). Three subspecies 
recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

F. b. buruensis (E. J. O. Hartert, 1899) — Buru, in S Moluccas. 

F. b. ceramensis (Ogilvie-Grant, 1910) — Seram. in S Moluccas. 

F. b. siebersi (E. J. O. Hartert, 1924) — Kai Is (Kai Besar). 

Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm. Small flycatcher 
with orange-rufous chin to breast. Nominate 
has crown and face dark slate-grey (may be 
tinged brownish in fresh plumage), upperparts, 
including upperwing-coverts, edges of flight- 
feathers and tail, ashy brown; chin, throat and 
breast rich rufous or dull cinnamon, becoming 
whiter on lower belly to undertail-coverts; iris 
dark brown, bright blue eyelid; bill blackish; 
legs grey or dark grey. Differs from female F. 
hyperythra in grey (not brown) forehead and 
crown. Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed. Race 
ceramensis has duller or more dusky slaty 
upperparts, uniform rufous underparts; siebersi 
is similar to previous but with paler upperparts. Voice. Song a buzzing and nasal "tup tup tezeeew". 
Habitat. Lowland and hill forests, including selectively logged forest, from 100 m to 1000 m on 
Buru, and to 900 m on Seram. 

Food and Feeding. Not well known. Food presumably insects. Shy, elusive and easily overlooked; 
once observed in a mixed-species foraging flock. Forages in dense shaded undergrowth and lower 
understorey. 

Breeding. Eggs recorded in May and nestlings in Feb and May. No other information. 
Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Banda Sea 
Islands EBA, Buru EBA and Seram EBA. Uncommon to moderately or locally common on Buru 
and Seram; uncommon or local on Kai Besar. Occurs in Manusela National Park, on Seram. 
Bibliography. Coates & Bishop (1997), Isherwood, Edwards er al. (1998). Isherwood, Willis et al. (1997), Jepson (1993), 
Sujatnika et al. (1995). Tobias & Ekstrom (1999), Wardill et al. (1998), Watling (1983), White & Bruce (1986), 


72. Damar Flycatcher 
Ficedula henrici 


French: Gobemouche de Damar Spanish: Papamoscas de la Damar 
German: Fleckengrundschnápper 
Other common names: (Damar) Blue Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Dammeria henrici E. J. O. Hartert, 1899, Dammer (= Damar), Banda Sea. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Damar 1, in E Lesser Sundas. 

Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm. Small dark fly- 
catcher. Male is dark slate-blue with black lower 
forehead and face, white band on upper fore- 
head to over eyes, small white patch on centre 
of upper breast (occasionally concealed), small 
white flecks over rest of breast; iris dark; bill 
black; legs greyish to blackish. Differs from 
male Common Shining Flycatcher (Myiagra 
alecto) in smaller size, smaller bill, white fore- 
head and breast patch. Female is olive-brown 
on crown to nape, cheek and ear-coverts, tinged 
slaty on upperparts, upperwing and tail darker, 
flight-feathers edged browner; broad pale buff 
lores and eyering; warm buffish below, tinged 
brighter or rusty buff on breast, with indistinct darker streaks. Juvenile not well known; immature 
male similar to female, but with darker upperparts and rufous or chestnut feather tips, heavier streaks 
on underparts. Voice. Song undescribed; male has sibilant and relatively far-carrying whistling call. 
Habitat. Lush evergreen forest. 

Food and Feeding. Diet not well studied, but includes small invertebrates. Occurs alone or in 
pairs, female more skulking than male; usually best seen along forest edges. Most foraging is low 
down (below 3 m) or on the ground among rocks and leaf litter. Also perches for lengthy periods on 
open branches and observation posts, scanning surroundings, before dropping on to insects; prey 
items taken also from tree trunks and shrubs. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Banda Sea Islands 
EBA. A little-known muscicapid, found only on the small island of Damar, and with a global range of 
just 200 km. After its initial discovery, in 1898, this species was not recorded again for more than a 
century, as no further ornithological investigation of the island had been made. In a survey under- 
taken in 2001, it was found to be common and widespread at three of the locations visited. Further 
work required in order to establish the species’ population size and exact distribution, 

Bibliography. Anon. (2001a, 2004a), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Coates & Bishop (1997), Collar, Andreev er 
al. (2001), Collar, Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stattersfield et al. (1998), Sujatnika 
et al. (1995), Trainor (2001a, 2001b, 2002b. 2002c), White & Bruce (1986). 
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73. Sumba Flycatcher 
Ficedula harterti 


French: Gobemouche de Hartert Spanish: Papamoscas de Hartert 
German: Hartertgrundschnapper 
Other common names: Hartert's Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Erythromyias harterti Siebers, 1928, Kananggar, eastern Sumba, Lesser Sundas. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Sumba I, in Lesser Sundas. 

Descriptive notes. 11 cm. Small rufous-brown 
flycatcher. Head and upperparts. including 
upperwing-coverts, edges of flight-feathers 
and tail, are mostly rufous-brown, small buffish 
or buffish-white spot on lores; remiges black- 
ish; mostly white below. with warm rufous on 
sides of neck and breast (rufous areas almost 
meeting towards centre); iris dark; bill dark 
grey or dark bluish-grey; legs dark grey or 
blackish. Differs from Rhinomyias oscillans in 
smaller size, smaller bill. pale loral spot, ru- 
fous (not greyish) head, and white (not buff- 
grey) underparts. Sexes alike. Juvenile is 
similar to adult, but with pale buff tips on me- 
dian and greater wing-coverts (forming two wingbars). Voice. Song a mournful series of 3 de- 
scending whistled notes followed by sharp "zip". Calls include insect-like "tszzz", also "chik-ik". 
occasionally protracted into "chikikikikikiki". 

Habitat. Primary and secondary forests, forest edge, bushy thickets and secondary-growth areas. 
to c. 930 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food includes small invertebrates. Usually solitary or in pairs; unobtrusive 
and easily overlooked. Forages in low undergrowth, occasionally on ground or in middle levels of 
forest trees. 

Breeding. Adult observed feeding two nestlings in Oct. No other information available. 
Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Sumba 
EBA. Moderately common and widespread within tiny global range. Total population estimated at 
more than 81,000 individuals. 

Bibliography. Coates & Bishop (1997), Collar er al. (1994), Jones et al. (1995), Linsley et al. (1998), White & 
Bruce (1986). 


74. Palawan Flycatcher 
Ficedula platenae 


French: Gobemouche de Palawan Spanish: Papamoscas de Palawan 
German: Palawangrundschnüpper 


Taxonomy. Siphia Platenae A. W. H. Blasius, 1888, Puerto Princesa, Palawan, Philippines. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Palawan, in W Philippines. 

Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm; 11-13 g. Small 
size, short-tailed, skulking, forest flycatcher. 
Head and upperparts to rump are deep rufous- 
brown, uppertail-coverts and tail bright ru- 
fous-orange; upperwing dark brown. edges of 
remiges, including tertials, edged rufous, in- 
ner webs of median and greater upperwing- 
coverts brown; lora! area indistinctly pale buff 
or light ash-grey; chin and most of throat light 
ochraceous buff, fading to bright orange- 
rufous on breast, darker or browner at breast 
side, belly white, undertail-coverts pale tawny- 
rufous; iris dark brown; bill blackish, base 
grey; legs pinkish-grey to bluish-grey. Differs 
from very similar and sympatric female Cyornis lemprieri in smaller size, brighter upperparts with 
head same colour as back, and lack of black lores and of whitish suprloral line meeting upper half 
of broken eyering. Sexes very similar, but female has deeper tawny lores. Juvenile undescribed. 
Voice. Song, most often given early around dawn, is a rasping, high-pitched and variable "zeee- 
zawww”, "zawwwp-zeeepp" or "zeet-zeet-zeet", also a longer "zeee-zawwwppp" followed by a 
short chatter. 

Habitat. Lowland primary forest and secondary growth, up to 1000 m; appears to show preference 
for areas with plenty of rattan and understorey palm trees. 

Food and Feeding. Food items not well known, but include small invertebrates. Usually solitary; 
shy, secretive and easily overlooked. Forages in dense tangled undergrowth in vines, rattan and 
climbing bamboo, rarely more than 10 m from ground. 

Breeding. Season May-Sept; birds in breeding condition in May, Jul and early Aug. No other 
information available. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Palawan EBA. 
Uncommon or rare within its small range; possibly under-recorded owing to its highly secretive 
nature. Since 1980 has been located at only some ten sites, and the continuing clearance and frag- 
mentation of lowland primary forest going on within the species’ range suggests that its population 
may be declining rapidly. Occurs in St Paul Subterranean River National Park. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1997b, 2003c, 2004a), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar, Andreev er al. (2001), Collar, 
Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Collar, Mallari & Tabaranza (1999), Dickinson e: al. (1991), Hartley & McGowan 
(1991), Kennedy et ai, (2000), Sharpe (1888b), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


75. Cryptic Flycatcher 
Ficedula crypta 


French: Gobemouche de Vaurie Spanish: Papamoscas Críptico 
German: Philippinengrundschnápper 
Other common names: Luzmin/Vaurie's/Russet-tailed Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa crypta Vaurie, 1951, Mount McKinley, Mount Apo Range, 3000 feet (c. 
910 m ], Mindanao, Philippines. 

Previously considered conspecific with F disposita and, often, with F. bonthaina, but differences 
significant. Birds on Mt Busa, in S Mindanao, may represent a hitherto undescribed geographical 
race. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Mountains from NE to CS & S Mindanao, in S Philippines. 

Descriptive notes. 11-11-5 cm. Small olive to 
warm brown forest flycatcher with broad-based 
bill. Has forehead and crown olive-brown, be- 
coming more rufous on upperparts, brightest on 
lower back and rump; uppertail-coverts and tail 
bright reddish-brown, upperwing dark brown, 
upperwing-coverts, tertials and inner secondar- 
ies edged pale reddish-chestnut; face paler than 
crown, lores buffish-grey. narrow yellow 
eyering, orange-buff cheek and ear-coverts; chin 
and throat buffish-cream, pale olive-brown 
breastband, rest of underparts white; iris dark 
brown; bill blackish-brown: legs pale grey to 
greyish flesh-pink. Differs from female of F 
basilanica in slightly smaller size, light (not dark) rufous upperparts, orange-buff cheeks, light buffish 
chin and throat, and darker olive-brown breastband; from female F hyperythra in lack of well-de- 
fined orange-rufous on lores, eyering and breast. Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed, Voice. Song a 
series of faint. high-pitched phrases, “seeep, si-sip, si-si-sip. seep seep sip", also "seeup seep sip". 
Habitat. Submontane primary moss forest and secondary growth, from c. 700 m to 1500 m; may 
occur at higher elevations (above 1000 m) only in areas where F hyperythra is absent. 

Food and Feeding. Food not well known, but includes small invertebrates. Usually solitary or in 
pairs; secretive and easily overlooked. Forages in understorey up to 10 m from ground. 
Breeding. Birds in breeding condition in Apr and May. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Mindanao 
and the Eastern Visayas EBA. Locally common within its tiny global range. 

Bibliography. Collar e! al. (1994), Danielsen et al. (1994), Dickinson et al. (1991), Kennedy et al. (2000), Vaurie 
(1951) 


76. Furtive Flycatcher 
Ficedula disposita 


French: Gobemouche furtif German: Luzongrundschnápper Spanish: Papamoscas Furtivo 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa bonthaina disposita Ripley and J. T. Marshall, 1967, Zambales Mountains 
above Crow Valley, Tarlac Province, Luzon, Philippines. 

Previously considered conspecific with F crypta and, often, with F. bonthaina, but differences 
significant: prior to 1991 was known only from a single female. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Luzon, in N Philippines. 

Descriptive notes. 11-11-5 cm. Small olive- 
brown forest flycatcher with distinctive tail 
pattern. Has forehead to nape olive-brown, 


à] + becoming greyish-brown on upperparts; 

| Y" v YT ^L E à uppertail-coverts and central tail feathers dark 

h ads. A: KS ? rufous, outer tail feathers pale orange-rufous 
RH 4) . pU oU s on basal half, broadly tipped dark brown; 
SN PA AT Ü DONO upperwing-coverts as upperparts, but tips of 
^ E E AK 2 : S greater coverts buff or rufous-buff (forming 

> 9 SL ed OER. / short wingbar), edges of tertials and inner sec- 

al i ify b ondaries buffish; face paler than crown, with 

— à TRIE 8 grey or greyish-brown lores and eyering sur- 

a Ue rounding large dark eye; chin and throat whit- 


ish, indistinct olive-greyish breastband, white 
belly to undertail-coverts; iris dark brown; upper mandible dark horn, lower mandible paler with 
greyish base; legs greyish-pink. Differs from female of F. hyperythra in warmer rufous-brown (not 
greyish-brown) upperparts, orange-rufous at base of tail, and olive-grey (not orange) breastband. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile is as adult, but wing-coverts broadly edged and tipped orange-rufous. VoicE. 
Song a quiet, high-pitched 2-note or 3-note whistle, middle note higher-pitched, "wau he" or *wauhe 
hu” or variations such as “he-u-heee”, repeated at short intervals, often for several minutes. Calls 
include sharp "zeet zeet", given repeatedly. 

Habitat. Lowland dense secondary-growth forest, including degraded and selectively logged ar- 
eas with bamboo, usually below 700 m. 

Food and Feeding. Diet not well known; includes small invertebrates. Usually solitary or in pairs; 
secretive and easily overlooked. Forages in dense undergrowth, usually within 5 m of the ground; 
favours climbing bamboo. Also sits motionless for long periods, before making occasional short 
dashing flights. 

Breeding. Birds in breeding condition and recently fledged juvenile in May. No other information. 
Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Luzon EBA. Locally common or rare within very small global 
range. Formerly found only in Zambales Mts (W Luzon) and in N Sierra Madre Mts (NE Luzon); 
recently found to be more widely distributed in EC part of the island, in S Sierra Madre Mts, 
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including along main coastal road between Baler and Dinalongan (in Aurora), Continuing forest 
clearance in Zambales Mts and around Angat Dam a potential threat. but this species seems to 
survive in degraded forest and in selectively logged forest. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1997b, 2004a), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar & Andrew (1988). Collar er al. (1994), 
Dickinson er al. (1991), Dutson (1993). Kennedy er al. (2000), duPont (1971). Poulsen (1995), Ripley & Marshall 
(1967), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


77. Lompobattang Flycatcher 


Ficedula bonthaina 


French: Gobemouche du Lompobattang Spanish: Papamoscas del Lompobattang 
German: Bonthaingrundschnápper 
Other common names: Mountain Flycatcher, Celebes Blue-flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Siphia bonthaina E. J. O. Hartert, 1896, Bonthain Peak (= Mount Lompobattang). 
6000 feet [c. 1830 m], Sulawesi. 
In past. often considered conspecific with F crypta and F. disposita, but differences significant. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. Lompobattang massif. in S Sulawesi. 
Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm. Small, drab, ol- 
ive-brown to chestnut forest flycatcher. Male 
has large well-defined orange-butf patch on 
1 lores: centre of forehead to crown, nape and 
mm YES "oW | upperparts, including upperwing-coverts, ol- 
: | ive-brown, uppertail-coverts and tail deep 
ume S <a E chestnut, tail darker brown distally: flight-fea- 
i thers blackish-brown, edged olive-brown; chin 
and throat to breast rich orange-buff, flanks 
pale greyish, belly to undertail-coverts white: 
iris dark; bill and legs dark grey or blackish. 
Differs from £ crypta and F. disposita mainly 
pu in conspicuous bright loral patch, brighter or- 
pe nsn |» |  . ange coloration of throat and breast; from fe- 
male £ hyperythra also in chestnut uppertail-coverts and tail, from female F rufigula also in brown 
(not grey-brown) crown and nape, and brighter tail. Female is similar to male but has paler throat 
and breast, Juvenile undescribed. Voice. No information. 
Habitat. Primary montane moss forest, including disturbed forest with discontinuous canopy: 1100— 
1830 m 
Food and Feeding. Little known. Food includes small invertebrates. Forages in dense forest 
understorey from ground level to c. 4-5 m. 
Breeding. No information. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted-range species: present in Sulawesi EBA. 
Apparently common in 1930s. when a long series of specimens was collected; not seen again until 
1995, when two individuals were located in primary moss forest during a survey. Total population, 
which may now be confined to a single location, is considered to be declining rapidly owing to 
fragmentation through continuing loss of habitat. Not found in secondary forest, and appears to be 
restricted to areas of remaining montane forest; threatened by selective timber-felling and replace- 
ment with plantation forest. livestock grazing and encroachment by settlement and cultivation. 
Bibliography. Anon. (2003c, 200-4), Butchart & Statterstield (2004), Coates & Bishop (1997), Collar, Andreev et 
i. (2001), Collar, Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Fraser & Henson (1996), Hartert (1896), Stattersfield & Capper 
(2000), Sujatnika er al. (1995), White & Bruce (1986). 


78. Little Pied Flycatcher 


Ficedula westermanni 


french: Gobemouche pie 


German: Elsterschnüpper Spanish: Papamoscas Pio 
Taxonomy. Muscicapula westermanni Sharpe, 1888, Gunong Ulu Batang Padang, 4200 feet [c. 
1280 m]. Perak. Malay Peninsula. 

Geographical variation patehy and irregular, and apparently confined to females, with consider- 
able degree of intermediacy in plumages; for example. australorientis intergrades with collini in C 
Himalayas and perhaps better merged with latter. and female mayri often considered indistinguish- 
able [rom females in Philippines: further taxonomic review and clarification required. Eight sub- 
species currently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

F w. collini (Rothschild, 1925) — breeds C Himalayas from N India (Himachal Pradesh) E to C 
Nepal: non-breeding in foothills and NE India. 

F w. australorientis (Ripley. 1952) — breeds E Himalayas (E from C Nepal) E to Sikkim and NE 
India (Arunachal Pradesh, Assam S to Meghalaya), SC China (SE Xizang, N & S Yunnan, S 
Guizhou, Guangxi), Myanmar, N & SC Thailand, N & C Laos and NW Vietnam; non-breeding 
also Bangladesh. 

F. w. langbianis (Kloss. 1927) — S Laos (Bolovens Plateau) and SC Vietnam (Langbian). 

F. w. westermanni (Sharpe, 1888) - Malay Peninsula, N Sumatra, Borneo, S Philippines (Mindanao), 
Sulawesi (except S). Sula Is (Taliabu) and Moluccas (Bacan. Seram). 

F. w. rabori (Ripley, 1952) - N & C Philippines (Luzon, Mindoro, Panay, Negros). 

F. w. palawanensis (Ripley & Rabor, 1962) — S Palawan (Mt Victoria, Mt Mantalingajan), in W 
Philippines. 

F. w. hasselti (Finsch, 1898) - S Sumatra, Java, Bali, S Sulawesi and W & C Lesser Sundas (Lombok, 
Sumbawa. Flores. Alor). 

F. w. mayri (Ripley. 1952) — Wetar and Timor, in E Lesser Sundas. 

Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm: 7-8 g. Small. large-headed flycatcher, male distinctively black and 
white, female mainly grey-brown. Male has long white supercilium from over lores, broadening 
behind eye and curving behind ear-coverts: top and side of head and upperparts. including upperwing 
and tail. black, broad white patch on inner greater coverts and edges of tertials. white bases of outer 
tail feathers: throat and underparts white, fine dark streaks on breast side and flanks: iris dark 
brown, bill and legs black, Female nominate race has head to mantle dark slaty bluish-grey. warmer 
brown on rump, dull rufous-brown on uppertail-coverts, and russet-brown edges at base of tail 
feathers, greater coverts tipped pale (narrow wingbar); dull whitish below, with buffish-brown or 
brownish-grey feather edges on breast and flanks. Juvenile is heavily spotted with buff on head and 
upperparts, with buff tips of median and greater upperwing-coverts, dark bars or scaling on breast 


and flanks; juvenile male has white panel on 
greater coverts and tertials (similar to adult), 
juvenile female has rufous-brown rump and tail 
base. Races differ only in respect of females, 
which vary in colour of head, back, rump. 
uppertail-coverts and edges of tail base: collini 
has brown forehead and lores, becoming grey- 
brown on rest of head to back (or olive-brown 
on crown), with dull brownish-rufous rump and 
base of tail, sometimes a brownish wash on 
throat and upper breast; australorientis has 
crown to nape mouse-grey, becoming pale 
brown on back, and rump to edges of tail base 
reddish or rich rufous-brown; rabori is simi- 
lar to previous, but darker slate-grey above, uppertail-coverts and edges of tail base deep rich 
brown: palawanensis is very similar to both nominate and previous, but has more robust bill and 
purer grey crown to mantle; /angbianis has head to back smoke-grey, becoming dull brown on 
lower back and rump. and uppertail-coverts and sides of tail base vary from hazel-brown to rich 
rufous-brown; mayri is similar to last, but upperparts suffused with greyish-olive, and uppertail- 
coverts paler olive-brown; /iasse/ti has head to back grey, washed olive-brown, browner on rump, 
rufous on uppertail-coverts, and rich russet-brown on edges of tail base. Voice. Song in Himalayas 
a series of thin, high-pitched notes, "pi-pi-pi-pi-pi-pi-churrr-r-r-r-r-r; in Malay Peninsula male 
song includes up to 8 “dree” notes followed by “durr” or "durr-durr", also a rising buzzing and 
rattling song, “durr durr dzi-zi-zi-zi-zi-zi-zi-drurr"; in Sulawesi a more varied vocal repertoire, 
including disyllabic "tee-dee, turr-durr" (with longer, hesitant pause between the two phrases), a 
more complex song beginning with "tee-dee" notes and followed by warbling series of up to 8 
notes, and a series of at least 12 high-pitched thin and rather jerky whistles concluding with 3 
quicker buzzy notes. Calls include single low “chur” and mellow “weet”; in Sula Is (Taliabu), calls 
include a thin, high-pitched note followed by occasional soft trilled "trrrt" notes. 

Habitat. Breeds in broadleaf deciduous and evergreen forests, in Himalayas between 1200 m and 
3000 m, wintering at lower levels (up to 1800 m) in similar habitat and more open woodland, 
including orchards and edges of cultivation; in Nepal, winters in terai between 275 m and at least 
900 m. In SE Asia resident in hill forest above 700 m, and in Malay Peninsula above 1000 m; in 
non-breeding season down to 200 m in C & S Laos. In Greater Sundas breeds at 1000-2600 m, and 
to 3000 m in mossy forest and casuarina (Casuarina) forest in Java and Bali. In Wallacea, occurs in 
hill and mossy lower to upper montane forests between 1800 m and 2500 m on Sulawesi, above 
1100 m on Taliabu, and at 900-2100 m on Bacan, 900-2250 m on Seram, 1200-2600 m on Lombok, 
1000-1600 m on Flores and 1200-2300 m on Timor. 

Food and Feeding. Details of diet not well known; includes small invertebrates and larvae, princi- 
pally flies (Diptera), beetles and weevils (Coleoptera). spiders (Araneae) and lepidopteran cater- 
pillars. Usually in pairs in breeding season; otherwise solitary or, in non-breeding season, frequently 
in roving mixed-species flocks. Conspicuous, and actively forages through middle to upper canopy, 
seemingly always on the move from branch to branch and from tree to tree; picks or gleans insects 
from among foliage, branches and tree trunks, occasionally low down at forest edge; pursues in- 
sects in short flight. Also perches prominently on roadside wires. 

Breeding. Season mid-Mar to Aug; young being fed in Aug in Borneo. Nest built by both sexes, a 
cup of moss, plant fibres, rootlets, dry sedges, animal hair and fungal hyphae, placed up to 10 m 
from ground in epiphytic fern stems, orchid clumps or creepers, or on ground among stones, tree 
roots or under boulders on bank or slope. Clutch 2 eggs, exceptionally 3; incubation of eggs and 
care of nestlings by both sexes; no information on duration of incubation and fledging periods. 
Movements. Resident and short-range altitudinal migrant. Himalayan breeders spend non-breed- 
ing season in foothills and NE India S to Orissa and Bangladesh; exceptionally S to Tamil Nadu. 
Vagrant in Cambodia and S Vietnam (C Annam, Cochinchina). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon in Nepal, locally common in India 
and Bhutan, and scarce in Bangladesh. In Thailand, common in N & NW, locally common in S and 
scarce or absent elsewhere; common in Peninsular Malaysia, and locally common in C & S Laos. 
Uncommon in Java and Bali. Moderately common in Wallacea, but scarce on Sumbawa; generally 
uncommon in Sulawesi, but common in Lore Lindu National Park. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), van den Berg & Bosman (1986). Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Coates & Bishop 
(1997), Deignan (1945), Delacour & Mayr (1946), Dickinson er al. (1991), Étchécopar & Hüe (1983), Evans & 
Timmins (1998), Fleming et al. (1984), Gore (1968), Grimmett er al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Jeyarajasingam 
& Pearson (1999), Kennedy et al. (2000). King er al. (1975), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon (1988). 
MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), Medway & Wells (1976). Meyer de Schauensee 
(1984), Myers & Bishop (2005). Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Ripley (1952), Robson (2000b, 2004), Smythies 
(1986, 1999), Stones et «al. (1997), Thewlis et al. (1996), Verhoeye & Holmes (1999), Viney er al. (1994), Watling 
(1983), White & Bruce (1986). 
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79. Ultramarine Flycatcher 
Ficedula superciliaris 


French: Gobemouche ultramarin Spanish: Papamoscas Ultramarino 
German: Weifbrauenschnápper 
Other common names: White-browed Flycatcher/Blue-flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa superciliaris Jerdon, 1840, India. 

Races intergrade in C Himalayas (intermediates fairly frequent). Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

F s. superciliaris (Jerdon, 1840) — breeds E Afghanistan E to C Himalayas; non-breeding C & S 
india. 

F. s. aestigma (J. E. Gray & G. R. Gray. 1847) — breeds C Himalayas E to NE India (Arunachal 
Pradesh, Assam, Nagaland, E Meghalaya, Manipur) and SC China (SE Xizang E to SW Sichuan 
and N Yunnan); non-breeding N & E India, C & E Myanmar, NW Thailand and S China (S Yunnan). 
Descriptive notes. 11-5-12 cm; 8 g. Small, compact flycatcher, male deep blue and white. Male 
nominate race has short white supercilium from over eye to rear of ear-coverts; rest of head, and 
upperparts. including upperwing and tail, slate-blue (appearing black in dull light). slightly paler 
or brighter on crown, blacker on lores to cheek; white patch at side of tail base (often concealed); 
slate-blue extends down on to side of breast, rest of underparts white; iris dark brown; bill black; 
legs deep brown with grey. bluish or purplish tinge. Distinguished from F. tricolor by slightly 
smaller size, uniform forehead and crown. more prominent white eyebrow, whiter underparts, smaller 
patch of white at base of tail; from superficially very similar Siberian Blue Robin (Luscinia cyane) 
mainly by white supercilium, lack of black face, blue (not black) side of breast, dark (not bright 
pink) legs. also more erect stance and arboreal (not largely terrestrial) behaviour. Female has grey- 
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ish-brown upperparts and breast side (some- 
times complete breastband), underparts other- 
wise whitish, sometimes a blue or bluish tinge 
on uppertail-coverts and tail; differs from e.g. 


i F. westermanni in larger size. no rufous on 
nN uppertail-coverts, grey-brown breast side, of- 

(* ten bluish edgings on wings and tail. Juvenile 
"d 


has head and upperparts heavily spotted with 
buffish-white, larger and bolder spots on man- 
tle to rump and scapulars. whitish underparts 
with dark bars or scaling. juvenile male with 
bs bluish edges of flight-feathers and blue tail, 
ME -APN juvenile female with greyish wings and tail: 
n ^ first-year male as female, but with bluish tinge 
on mantle to uppertail-coverts, wings and tail, also buff tips on greater coverts and whitish fringes 
on tertials. Race aestigma male has head and upperparts more ultramarine-blue and lacks (in S 
Assam) ot has greatly reduced (E Himalayas) supercilium and white patch at tail base, female has 
ashy-grey upperparts tinged browner on forehead to crown and on uppertail-coverts, and ash-grey 
sides of neck and breast. Voice. Song rather weak, high-pitched and disjointed, including trills and 
chirps, “tseep-te-e-te-e-te-e te-tih...tseep...tse-e-eep", repeated after short pause. Territorial or ag- 
gression calls include short, rising squeaks followed by rapid, staccato trill. "chee-tr-r-r-r". slow- 
ing towards conclusion, and low. grating "t-r-r-r-r-r-t" rattle: during breeding season noisy, with 
constant warning or threat calls. 
Habitat. Breeds in broadleaf forest, also in pine ( Pinus) forest, between 1800 m and 3200 m: non- 
breeding in open deciduous woodland. groves, orchards, gardens and parks at lower altitudes, 
down to 150 m. 
Food and Feeding. Diet not well known: includes small invertebrates, e.g. dipteran flies and bee- 
tles (Coleoptera). Usually solitary or in pairs in breeding season: joins mixed-species flocks in 
wintering areas. Actively forages in middle to upper canopy of forest trees, keeping within foliage 
and rarely in open; occasionally forages at lower levels and on ground. Flicks or raises tail and 
fluffs out breast feathers when alarmed, 
Breeding. Season mid-Apr to early Jul. Nest built by both sexes, a cup of moss, bark strips. grass. 
animal hair and plant fibres. placed up to 7 m from ground in usually well-concealed hole in ivy- 
covered or creeper-covered tree or bank; nestboxes also used, and may appropriate nest of smaller 
bird, e.g. Northern Wren (Troglodytes troglodytes), Clutch 3—4 eggs; incubation by both sexes, but 
mostly by female, fed on nest by male, incubation period 12-13 days; no information on nestling 
period. 
Movements. Resident and migratory. Part of population makes post-breeding descent to foothills 
and plains, also moves S to C India (S to Karnataka). and sporadically to SE Pakistan: departs from 
breeding areas from end Aug to Oct, returns in Mar and Apr. Race aestigma wintering area not well 
known; appears to be principally NE India (E from Bihar and West Bengal). with smaller numbers 
E through Myanmar to NW Thailand. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common and widespread breeding summer 
visitor in N Pakistan, N India and Nepal, and fairly common in Bhutan: uncommon in NE India hill 
states, and uncommon in S China. Uncommon or scarce non-breeding visitor in C & E Myanmar 
and NW Thailand, and rare visitor to Bangladesh. 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Bates & Lowther (1952). Cheng Tsohsin (1987). Choudhury (2001). Deignan 
(1945), Etchécopar & Hüe (1983). Fleming et al. (1984), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hite & Étchécopar (1970). Inskipp 
& Inskipp (1991), King et al. (1975). Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee 
(1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Robson (2000b, 2004). Smythies (1986), Thompson er al. 
(1993). 


80. Slaty-blue Flycatcher 


Ficedula tricolor 


French: Gobemouche bleu-ardoise 
German: Dreifarbenschnüpper 


Spanish: Papamoscas Tricolor 


Taxonomy. D[igenea]. tricolor Hodgson, 1845, Nepal. 

Muscicapa leucomelanura is a synonym. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

F. t. tricolor (Hodgson, 1845) - W & C Himalayas of N Pakistan and Kashmir E to C Nepal and SW 
China (SW Xizang). 

F. t. minuta (Hume, 1872) — Himalayas from C & E Nepal E to NE India (Arunachal Pradesh and W 
Assam) and S China (SE Xizang). 

F. t. cerviniventris (Sharpe, 1879) - NE India (Meghalaya, E Nagaland and SE Assam S to Mizoram) 
and W Myanmar; non-breeding in NE Bangladesh. 

F. t. diversa Vaurie, 1953 — breeds C China (S Gansu S to Yunnan), W & N Myanmar and N 
Vietnam (W Tonkin); non-breeding S China (S Yunnan), N Thailand, N Laos and N Vietnam (W 
Tonkin). 

Descriptive notes. 125-13 cm; 6-10 g. Small 
to medium-sized, slim, short-billed, long-tailed 
forest flycatcher. Male nominate race is almost 
entirely dark blue on head and upperparts, ex- 
cept for paler blue forehead, blackish lores to 
cheek merging with dark blue of rest of plum- 
age, blackish upperwing with rust-brown tinge 
on tertials and inner secondaries, and blue- 
black tail with prominent white sides at base; 
chin and throat white, side of breast bluish- 
black, diffuse blue-grey band extending across 
breast; belly to undertail-coverts greyish-white; 
A . ~ dris dark brown; bill and legs black. Female 
has head and upperparts warm buff-brown, 
wings darker, rufous edges of tertials, rufous rump and uppertail-coverts, chestnut tail, pale lores 
and whitish throat, buffish breast, warm brownish-buff flanks; differs from female F hodgsonii in 
warmer brown upperparts, white throat, and longer. rufous tail, also more horizontal stance; from 
female F. westermanni in colour of upperparts, longer tail, and brownish-buff (not greyish) breast 
and flanks. Juvenile is similar to female or slightly darker brown, including tail, but upperparts, 
including wing-coverts, heavily spotted warm buff and streaked pale buff, and underparts barred or 
scaled darker on breast; first-year more like respective adult, but with thin rufous-buff tips on 
Breater coverts. Race minuta male has slightly darker blue upperparts than nominate, and warm 


buffish-olive underparts, pinkish base of lower mandible. also pinkish-brown legs. female is deep 
olive-brown above, tipped rufous on rump and tail, dull rufous upper throat becoming pale buff on 
lower throat, with side of neck. breast and upper belly dingy brownish-buff; diversa male has dull 
slate-blue upperparts. buffish-grey chin and throat, female more olive on upperparts and breastband 
than nominate: cerviniventris male has underparts warm buff with bluish breastband, female has 
darker warm rufous upperparts contrasting less with rump and tail, also warm buff below. Voice. 
Song. from well-concealed low perch (continuously during day. also often at night), 3 or 4 high- 
pitched whistles, the first drawn out, the second louder and running into a trill, "chreet-chrr-whit- 
it". Also a rolling “trrri trrri trrri..." and a rapid "tic-tic" or "tek-tek-tek" call; alarm a shrill 
"chreet-tic-tic-tic", usually accompanied by tail-flicking. 

Habitat. Breeds in subalpine shrubberies, bush-covered hills (particularly with Viburnum nervosum 
and Salix denticulata) with bamboo and forest edges in Himalayas: in undergrowth of moist oak— 
rhododendron ( Quercus-Rhododendron) or conifer forests farther E: between 2600 m and 3300 m 
in N Pakistan and at 1800-3400 m elsewhere in W Himalayas and 2700-4000 m in E. but down to 
1500 m in NE Indian hill states. Outside breeding season found in thick bush-covered slopes, 
ravines, forest undergrowth, also tall grass, reedbeds and sugar-cane fields, at lower levels, 460— 
1500 in Pakistan, 160-2135 m in Nepal and generally below 1200 m in N India. j 
Food and Feeding. Food includes small invertebrates, in particular centipedes (Chilopoda), midges 
(Chironomidae). beetles (Coleoptera). Usually solitary or in pairs. Actively forages and skulks low 
down in trees, shrubs and undergrowth, also on ground; watches from low perch and pounces on 
insects on ground. Also makes short aerial pursuit of insects, Almost horizontal stance: droops 
wings and often flicks tail over back. 

Breeding. Season Apr-Jul. Nest a cup of moss, plant fibres, animal hair, feathers and gossamer, 
placed in depression on ground in bank, or 2-6 m up in hole in tree trunk, wall or among boulders, 
Clutch 3-4 eggs: incubation by female, fed at nest by male; no information on duration of incuba- 
tion and fledging periods. 

Movements. Altitudinal migrant, making post-breeding descent to lower levels. Departs breeding 
areas from end Jul to end Nov. and return movements mid-Feb to end Apr; passage migrant through 
S China (Guizhou) and N Vietnam (E Tonkin), and scarce winter visitor in NW Thailand (above 
1200 m). Vagrant to NW & NE China. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in W & NW Himalayas, local in C & 
E Nepal, locally common in NE India and Assam: fairly common to uncommon in China. N Myanmar 
and N Vietnam. In N Pakistan. densities of 3+ breeding pairs within 100 m of each other. 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996). Bates & Lowther (1952), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Étchécopar & Hüe (1983), 
Fleming er al. (1984), Grimmett er al. (1998), Hume (1872), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), King et al. (1975), Lekagul 
& Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), 
Roberts (1992), Robson (1999b, 2000b, 2004). Smythies (1986). Thompson & Johnson (2003), Vaurie (1953a) 


81. Sapphire Flycatcher 


Ficedula sapphira 


French: Gobemouche saphir German: Saphirschnüpper 
Other common names: Sapphire-headed Flycatcher 


Spanish: Papamoscas Zafiro 


Taxonomy. M[uscicapula]. sapphira Blyth, 1843, Darjeeling. India. 
Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
F. s. sapphira (Blyth, 1843) — E Himalayas from E Nepal E to S China (SE Xizang E to Sichuan and 
N Yunnan), NE India (S to S Assam, Meghalaya, Manipur, Mizoram) and N Myanmar. 
F. s. laotiana (Delacour & Greenaway. 1939) -S China (W Yunnan), N & C Laos and NW Vietnam 
(W Tonkin): non-breeding also NW Thailand. 
F. s. tienchuanensis Cheng Tsohsin, 1964 — NC China (S Gansu, S Shaanxi and WC & S Sichuan). 
=$ = — —, Descriptive notes. 10-12 cm: 7-8 g. Small, 
is delicate, slim and small-billed flycatcher, male 
with blue upperparts. Male nominate race 
breeding has bright ultramarine-blue forehead, 
crown, rump and uppertail-coverts, and deeper 
blue rest of upperparts, including upperwing 
(blackish, but broadly edged blue), tail and face 
(except black lores). side of throat and breast 
side; chin to centre of breast orange, belly to 
undertail-coverts white; iris dark brown: bill 
black; legs bluish-grey. Non-breeding male has 
forehead to crown and mantle, face and side 
of breast brown, rest of upperparts blue, or- 
ange on chin to centre of breast: may have light 
rufous colour on forecrown and eyering. Female has olive-brown upperparts, becoming warmer 
brown on rump and rufous-brown on uppertail-coverts and tail, light rufous edges of tertials and 
flight-feathers, buffish lores and rufous-buff eyering, with chin, throat to centre of breast orange, 
breast side brownish, flanks buffish and belly to undertail-coverts white; distinguished from fe- 
male of F. tricolor mainly by smaller size. shorter tail, orange throat and breast contrasting with 
white belly and undertail, from F£ hodgsonii female additionally by rufous uppertail-coverts and 
tail; from female F. hyperythra by rutous tail-coverts and tail and dark (not pink) legs. Juvenile has 
head and upperparts mostly brown, heavily spotted with orange-buff, underparts similar but or- 
ange-buff spots on breast fringed darker and contrast with whitish belly to vent, wings rufous- 
brown, tail brown (female) or bluish (male); first-year male as non-breeding adult, but duller 
greyish-blue upperparts, dark brown wings with buffish edges, and dull rufous on throat and breast. 
Race laotiana male has head and neck olive-brown (forehead and crown side suffused with or- 
ange-rufous), rest of upperparts sapphire-blue, deepest on wing-coverts and uppertail, bright or- 
ange chin to breast, ashy or white on centre of belly to undertail. female olive-brown above, throat 
whitish, belly mottled brown and white: race tienchuanensis is like nominate, but throat white. 
Voice. Song a series of short rattles introduced by several thin or high-pitched notes, “tssyi tchrrrt, 
tschrrrt, tschrrrt, tschrrrt...". Often gives single "tschrrt" call and a low “tit-it-it-it” similar to but 
deeper than that of other flycatchers (except F superciliaris). 
Habitat. Moist evergreen broadleaf hill and montane forests, breeding at 2100-2800 m in Himala- 
yas and to c. 2000 m in C & S China; winters at lower levels in similar habitats or in more open 
woodland, including edges of cultivation and large gardens, mainly below 800 m (locally down to 
150 m and up to 1700 m in foothills). 
Food and Feeding. Diet not well known, but includes small invertebrates and larvae. Usually 
solitary or in pairs, but joins mixed-species flocks in winter. Active, tame and approachable. For- 
ages in tall undergrowth and within canopy of lower levels of forest trees: may make occasional 
aerial sallies for insects. or drop to ground. Often flicks tail and wings. 
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Breeding. Season end Apr to Jun. Nest a large cup-shaped strucure of moss, plant fibres, lichens, 
fern stems and a few feathers, placed in depression in steep bank or in hole in tree or stump. 
Clutch 4 eggs: incubation by both sexes; no information on duration of incubation and fledging 
periods. 

Movements. Migratory. Altitudinal migrant, moving to lower levels in winter; those of nominate 
race breeding in CS China winter E to S Yunnan and S Guizhou; uncommon or scarce winter 
visitor (usually above 1200 m) in NW Thailand. Vagrant in Bangladesh. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to uncommon in N Indian 
Subcontinent; rare in China. Uncommon in Myanmar, Laos and and N Vietnam. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Cheng Tsohsin (1987, 2002), Deignan (1945), Delacour & Greenway (1939), 
Etchécopar & Hüe (1983), Fleming et al. (1984), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), King et al. 
(1975), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & 
Anderton (2005), Robson (2000b, 2004), Smythies (1986), Thompson er al. (1993). 


82. Black-and-orange Flycatcher 


Ficedula nigrorufa 


French: Gobemouche orange et noir 
German: Orangeschnápper 
Other common names: Black-and-rufous Flycatcher 


Spanish: Papamoscas Rufinegro 


Taxonomy. Saxicola nigrorufa Jerdon, 1839, Nilgiris, India. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. S Western Ghats (Nilgiris S to Travancore), in SW India. 
Descriptive notes, 11-13 cm; 7-10 g. Small, 
| N à compact black-and-orange flycatcher. Male has 
| : 3 à ; black head and face sharply divided from or- 
} j "veo, TEE e ange-rufous of upperparts, including tail; 
| mn r ( S upperwing-coverts and flight-feathers black; 
jx pale orange-rufous below, except for whitish 
: lowermost underparts; iris hazel-brown; bill 
j \ , j RE ae dark horn or blackish-brown; legs greyish-pink 
i fi i uS or grey-brown. Female is similar to male but 
i z duller, has dark olive-blackish head and face, 
ve with pale buffish lores, eyering and streaks on 
MT S cheek, brownish-black wings, usually paler on 
S3 f belly. Juvenile is similar to adult, but orange- 
rufous replaced with dark brown and spotted 
paler brown or bulfish-brown, with wings and tail as female. Voici, Song an insect-like, high- 
pitched and metallic "chiki-riki-chiki" or "cheee-ri-ri-ri", repeated frequently. Contact cal] a low- 
pitched "pee", and alarm "zit-zit". 
Habitat. Undergrowth, especially Strobilanthes and bamboo, of evergreen hill forest (sholas), also 
moist rattan thickets in ravines near streams, and occasionally edges of cardamom and coffee plan- 
tations: usually above 700 m. 
Food and Feeding. Food not well known, but includes small invertebrates and larvae, particularly 
spiders (Araneae). Usually solitary or in pairs; tame and often approachable. Forages low down, 
hopping on ground and in damp, dense undergrowth, when actions and behaviour reminiscent of 
those of a small babbler (Timaliidae); also makes short aerial sallies from low perch after flying 
Insects. 


Breeding. Season Mar-Jul. Nest a large loose ball with entrance at side, made of leaves, coarse 
grasses and fern stems, placed 1-2 m up in bush or on ground among dense fern patches. Clutch 2 
eggs; no information on incubation and nesting periods. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Western Ghats EBA. Common or locally common. More numer- 
ous above 1500 m; becomes more patchily distributed towards S of range. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar et al. (1994), Grimmett et al. (1998), 
Legge (1983), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


83. Black-banded Flycatcher 


Ficedula timorensis 


French: Gobemouche de Timor Spanish: Papamoscas de Timor 
German: Brustband-Grundschnápper 
Other common names: Timor/White-throated Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Erythromyias timorensis Hellmayr, 1919, Timor. 

Has been considered as having closer affinities with Australasian robins (Petroicidae), but similari- 
ties only superficial and possibly a result of convergence. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Timor, in E Lesser Sundas. 


Descriptive notes. 11 cm. Small, stout-billed, 
dark-headed flycatcher with distinctive band 
on underparts. Male has head and face to nape 
glossy black, upperparts to uppertail-coverts 
and tertials rufous or light chestnut; flight-fea- 
thers and tail blackish; white below, broad 
black band across breast; iris dark; bill black; 
legs pale pinkish-flesh. Female is similar to 
male, but has forehead to nape (but not face) 
greyer, and breastband not so intensely black. 
Juvenile undescribed. Voici. Song a series of. 
soft but high-pitched disyllabic whistles, re- 
peated at regular intervals. Calls include a se- 
quence of up to 4 soft, low short "buzz" notes, 
often repeated, or interspersed with a piercing short, descending whistle similar to note made by a 
stubtail (Urosphena). 

Habitat. Lowland monsoon forest and moist hill forest with limestone boulders and rocky scree 
slopes, to c. 1200 m. 

Food and Feeding. Dietary deatils not known, but small invertebrates taken. Usually solitary or in 
pairs; generally quiet, unobtrusive. Forages in dense undergrowth, usually within 2 m of ground; most 
prey taken by gleaning or snatching, but occasionally makes short aerial sallies after flying insects, 
Breeding. Adults feeding recently fledged juveniles in Dec. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Timor and Wetar EBA. Uncommon or locally common. Poorly 
known species; difficult to observe and frequently overlooked. 

Bibliography. Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Coates & Bishop (1997), Collar et al. (1994), Noske (1995, 2003), 
Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Sujatnika et al. (1995), White & Bruce ( 1986). 
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Genus CYANOPTILA Blyth, 1847 


84. Blue-and-white Flycatcher 
Cyanoptila cyanomelana 


French: Gobemouche bleu German: Blauschnüpper 
Other common names: Japanese Flycatcher (cyanomelana) 


Spanish: Papamoscas Azul 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa cyanomelana Temminck, 1829, Japan. 

Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. c. cumatilis Thayer & Bangs, 1909 — breeds NE China (Manchuria S to Hebei), SE Russia (S 
Ussuriland) and N Korea; non-breeding Laos and Vietnam, Greater Sundas and Philippines (Luzon, 
Palawan). 

C. c. cyanomelana (Temminck. 1829) — breeds S Kuril Is, Japan and S Korea: non-breeding Tai- 
wan, SE China (Hainan), Indochina, Philippines (Luzon, Negros, Palawan, Balabac and Bongao) 
and Borneo. 

Descriptive notes. 16-17 cm; average 25 g. 
Large and attractive flycatcher. Male nominate 
race has top of head to nape and most of 
upperparts, including upperwing-coverts. edges 
of flight-feathers and tail feathers, deep cobalt- 
blue, primaries mostly black, inner webs of sec- 
ondaries black. outer tail feathers with white 
panel at base: lower forehead and face to chin, 
throat, breast and flanks black. rest of under- 
parts white; iris dark brown; bill black, brown 
base of lower mandible; legs dusky to purplish- 
brown. Ditfers from Cyornis concretus in much 
brighter blue upperparts, black (not blue) face 
to breast, white in tail restricted to small panels 
at base; from Cyornis hainanus in larger size, brighter blue upperparts, contrasting black face to 
breast and flanks, white on rest of underparts, white bases of outer tail feathers. Female has head. face 
and most of upperparts grey-brown. narrow white eyering, cheek and ear-coverts flecked whitish, 
wings blackish, broadly edged rufous-brown on tertials and inner flight-feathers, uppertail-coverts 
and tail rufous-brown with darker outer feathers, mostly white below, or washed olive-grey on breast 
and flanks, or variably grey or grey-brown throat with white centre or patch on lower throat, bare 
parts as male except dusky-grey (not brown) base of lower mandible: distinguished from e.g. female 
Cyornis unicolor mainly by white on underparts. Juvenile has head and upperparts ashy brown, flecked 
and spotted with buff on head and face, and bluish (male) or grey-brown (female) uppertail-coverts, 
tail and edges of flight-feathers: first-year closer to adult but occasional buff tips on wing-coverts 
(particularly secondary coverts) and inner flight-feathers, first-year male with adult wing and tail, 
also with mantle and scapulars deep blue. Race cumatilis male has cobalt-blue areas of nominate 
replaced with turquoise or azure-blue. black of face to breast and flanks replaced with deep greenish- 
blue or aquamarine (often appears darker in field). or light greyish on flanks, lacks white on side to 
tail base but has white centre at base of tail (in the field usually concealed by uppertail-coverts), 
female is darker or more rufous-brown than nominate. Voice. Song, at early dawn and again at dusk 
(rarely during day), from arrival in breeding area to mid-Aug, rich and melodious (apparently the best 
singer of all flycatchers), a fluted but erratic “hi-hwi-pipipi, tsi tsi tsi". Calls include a harsh “tchk 
tchk” and soft "tic" or "tac" notes; otherwise usually silent in winter. 

Habitat. Primary and secondary lowland and submontane forests, including taiga, wooded moun- 
tain slopes and gulleys, at up to 1200 m: also in riverine thickets of scrub, vines and bushes, 
plantations. On passage and in non-breeding quarters, found also in coastal woodland, scrub, parks 
and gardens; in Borneo winters at high altitudes in forested hills and lower montane forest, old tree 
plantations, as well as selectively logged lowland forest. 

Food and Feeding. Food includes small invertebrates, principally beetles (Coleoptera), moths 
(Lepidoptera) and bees (Hymenoptera) and larvae; also small amounts of fruit, principally berries 
(including unripe green berries), including those of introduced elder (Sambucus nigra). Usually 
solitary or in pairs. Active, forages usually within canopy at middle and upper levels, but also 
gleans insects in low branches and understorey; sallies after flying insects from prominent perch, 
rarely returning to same perch. 

Breeding. Season end May to early Aug. Nest mostly of moss, placed low down in hole or crevice 
in cliff, among tree roots or under overhanging bank of stream, in shallow hollow in tree trunk or, 
exceptionally, in abandoned building. Clutch 4—6 eggs: incubation by female. period 14-15 days: 
chicks cared for by both parents, no information on duration of nestling period. Nests parasitized 
by Hodgson's Hawk-cuckoo (Cuculus fugax). 

Movements. Migratory. Entire population moves S to wintering grounds in Taiwan, SE China, SE 
Asia and E through Greater Sundas to Philippines. Nominate race leaves breeding area between 
late Sept and early Nov, arrives Taiwan from end Sept, passage through E China from early Oct to 
late Nov or early Dec, with peak (generally low numbers compared with spring) in late Oct; slight 
passage through Hong Kong early Sept to early Nov; present in Borneo mid-Oct to mid-Apr. Race 
cumatilis is a passage migrant through S & SE China between early or mid-Sept and late Oct (only 
few stragglers thereafter), and present on Sumatran non-breeding grounds mid-Dec to mid-Feb. 
Return passage in SE China through Guangdong from mid-Mar and Hong Kong from late Mar to 
late May; arrival back in breeding area in SE Russia from early to mid-May, breeders from farther 
N continuing on passage to early Jun; nominate race arrives back in Korea and Japan between early 
Apr and mid-May. Passage migrant through Thailand from late Sept, peak in Nov, and return pas- 
sage in Mar; most records refer to cumatilis, but nominate race recorded twice in peninsula, 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or locally common in Russian Far 
East and Japan; uncommon in China. Uncommon to rare non-breeding visitor in Malay Peninsula, 
Singapore and Philippines, and rare winter visitor in Sumatra and W Java. Present in Kirishima- 
Yaku National Park (Japan) and Foping Panda Reserve (China). 

Bibliography. Brazil (1991). Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), Carey et al. (2001), Chalmers (1986), Cheng Tsohsin 
(1987), Deignan (1945), Dementiev et al. (1968), Dickinson et al. (1991), Duckworth er al. (1998), Étchécopar & 


Hüe (1983). Flint et al. (1984), Giebing (2002), Hachisuka & Udagawa (1950), Kennedy et al. (2000). King et al. 
(1975), Knystautas (1993), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon (1988). MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), van 
Marle & Voous (1988), Medway & Wells (1976), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Pyong-Oh & Gore (1971), Robson 
(2000b, 2004), Smythies (1986), Stepanyan (1990), Viney et al. (1994), Wells (2006). 


Genus EUMYIAS Cabanis, 1850 


85. Dull Verditer-flycatcher 


Eumyias sordidus 


French: Gobemouche de Ceylan German: Ceylonschnüpper Spanish: Papamoscas de Ceilán 
Other common names: Dusky Blue Flycatcher. Dull-blue Flycatcher, Sri Lanka Dusky Blue Fly- 
catcher, Oriental (Dusky) Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Glaucomyias sordida Walden, 1870, Sri Lanka. 
Forms a superspecies with E. thalassinus and E. panayensis. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Highlands of C & SW Sri Lanka. 


Descriptive notes. 14-15 cm. Medium-sized, 
broad-billed, all-blue flycatcher, bill hooked at 


" ži y 

migi m 
= ~ | tip. Adult has bright azure-blue forehead to 
~~ Jz“ | crown side, broad black line from lores and chin 
oe Sod to eye bordered below by cobalt-blue on cheek 
Sx c ra ? |j to side of throat; rest of head and upperparts, 
i - Juss €  / | including upperwing and tail, grey-blue, edges 


f ; NL M. of tertials and inner secondaries brighter blue; 
i \ throat and breast to upper flanks pale blue, be- 
coming whiter on belly to undertail-coverts; iris 
F dark: bill and legs black or dark plumbeous. 
Wò , | Sexes similar. female slightly duller than male. 
ANAN a Juvenile is dark brown above, with extensive 
mE- UM buff spots and black fringes or scalloping on 
head to mantle and back, buffish throat and breast barred or scalloped darker, tail and wings edged 
bluish, with buffish tips of median and greater coverts. Voice. Song a series of up to 8 clear warbling 
notes. often slightly downslurred (creating mournful effect); also a brief trill, short "chip" notes and 
rich notes in descending subsong. Most frequent call a series of 4 or 5 "chip" notes. 
Habitat. Forest edges, tracks and clearings, ravines and well-wooded areas, and large gardens. 
edges of plantations with shade trees, between 1220 m and 1830 m. occasionally to 2100 m; in 
non-breeding season occasionally down to c. 450 m in wetter lowlands. 
Food and Feeding. Food includes small invertebrates and larvae, particularly beetles (Coleoptera); 
also berries of Rubus, Lantana and other shrubs. Usually solitary or in pairs. Unobtrusive, but not 
shy or secretive; sluggish. spends long periods rather inactively. Forages low down in branches and 
undergrowth, but often from low exposed perch; also on ground among rocks and fallen trees. 
Breeding. Season mid-Mar to Sept; two broods. Nest a cup of moss, plant fibres and leaves, placed 
1-6 m from ground in hole in rock face, crevice in moss-covered bank, on ledge or on rock face, or 
in hole in branch or tree trunk. Clutch 2-3 eggs: no other information. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Sri Lanka EBA. Common. especially at higher altitudes: less 
common at middle and lower levels. 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar et al. (1994), David & Gosselin (2002b), 
Grimmett er ul. (1998), Harrison (1999), Legge (1983), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Stattersfield & Capper 
(2000). 


86. Asian Verditer-flycatcher 
Eumyias thalassinus 


French: Gobemouche vert-de-gris German: Lazulischnápper Spanish: Papamoscas Verdin 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa thalassina Swainson, 1838, India. 

Forms a superspecies with E. sordidus and E. panayensis. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

E. t. thalassinus (Swainson, 1838) — breeds Himalayas from N Pakistan E, discontinuously, to NE 
India (Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, Meghalaya), C & S China (S Xizang E to S Shaanxi and Hubei, 
S to Yunnan and Guangdong), Myanmar, Thailand (except C & S) and Indochina; non-breeding S 
to C & S India, Bangladesh, C Myanmar, C Thailand and SE China. 

E. t. thalassoides (Cabanis, 1850) - S Myanmar (S Tenasserim), S Thailand, Peninsular Malaysia, 
Sumatra and Borneo. 

Descriptive notes. 15-17 cm; c. 15-20 g. Me- 
dium-sized to large, slim, long-tailed, upright 
flycatcher. Male nominate race is almost en- 
tirely greenish-blue or turquoise-blue (verdi- 
ter-blue), with brighter forehead and throat; 
upperwing and tail brighter cobalt-blue, inner 
webs of flight-feathers sooty or blackish; vel- 
vety black on lowermost forehead. lores and 
centre of chin; pale tips of undertail-coverts; 
iris dark brown; bill and legs dark grey or 
blackish. Female is similar to male but slightly 
duller or greyer, has paler grey lores, with chin 
and upper throat finely barred greyish; differs 
from male Cyornis unicolor in shorter bill, 


On following pages: 87. Island Verditer-flycatcher (Eumyias panayensis); 88. Nilgiri Flycatcher (Eumyias albicaudatus); 89. Indigo Flycatcher (Eumyias indigo); 90. Hainan Blue- 
flycatcher (Cyornis hainanus); 91. Pale Blue-flycatcher (Cyornis unicolor); 92. Rück's Blue-flycatcher (Cyornis ruckii); 93. Blue-breasted Blue-flycatcher (Cvornis herioti); 94. 


White-bellied Blue-flycatcher (Cyornis pallipes). 
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longer tail, turquoise upperparts, uniform turquoise-blue underparts (no contrast between breast 
and belly). white tips on undertail-coverts. Juvenile has dull turquoise head and upperparts heavily 
flecked, speckled or spotted with pale buff, underparts similar but with larger pale buff to orange- 
buff spotting, juvenile female usually more heavily spotted buffish and duller on wings and tail 
than male; wing and tail as adult. with buff tips of greater coverts. Race thalassoides is slightly 
smaller than nominate, more turquoise-blue, and black on face does not reach lores. Voice. Song 
(in Nepal mid-Mar to early Jul and again Aug-Oct; usually silent in wintering area), from high 
perch, a prolonged series of strident, rapid undulating notes, starting hesitantly before gradually 
running down scale and ending abruptly, "p'p'pwe...p'p'pwe...pe-tititi-wu-pitititi- weu", repeated 
at intervals; also a soft and almost inaudible jingling trill, similar to notes given by white-eyes 
(Zosterops). Calls include short and plaintive "pseeut" and longer and drier “tze-ju-jui”. 

Habitat. Open lowland and lower montane forest, including edges, clearings and bushes along 
streams, edges of cultivation, tall tree groves, also parks and gardens; breeds in Himalayas at 1200— 
3000 m, mainly below 2400 m; race thalassoides in lowlands and edges of hill forest to 1200 m in 
Malay Peninsula, and to 1400 m in Sumatra and Borneo. Found also in mangroves in non-breeding 
season in Bangladesh and Thailand. 

Food and Feeding. Food not well known; recorded items are small invertebrates, including 
sweathbees (Trigona), also ripe berries of Macaranga and Mallotus. Usually solitary or in pairs, 
occasionally several pairs occupying same area of open forest or powerlines; also associates loosely 
with other flycatchers, ioras (Aegithina), leaf-warblers (Phylloscopus) and drongos (Dicrurus). 
Conspicuous; forages from fairly high, open and often exposed perches, including roadside wires, 
posts, treetops (including forest giants) and buildings. Actively hawks insects in flight, variably 
returning to original perch; also flutters in foliage to dislodge insects, and may drop to ground to 
pick up prey. Has upright stance; flicks tail, most frequently on landing. 

Breeding. Season Apr-Aug in most of range (nominate race): in S (thalassoides) less well known, 
but birds in breeding condition Feb-Jun; occasionally two broods. Nest built by both sexes, a large 
open cup of green moss, conifer needles, grass and leaves, placed in hole or crevice in tree trunk or 
wall, or in epiphytic fern (Asplenium), or on ground, not infrequently under eaves or rafters of 
house: on one occasion same nest-site used in two successive years. Clutch 3-4 eggs; incubation 
and care of young by both sexes; no information on duration of incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. Race thalassoides resident. Nominate race an altitudinal migrant and a relatively 
long-distance migrant; post-breeding movement to lower levels in foothills and plains, in India 
mostly below 750 m, in Bangladesh mostly in hills to 1000 m; departure from breeding area in 
Himalayas begins late Jul and plentiful in foothills in Aug and Sept. present in C & S India Sept- 
Feb; small numbers winter in SE China (Fujian and Guangdong) from Oct to Feb/early Mar; scarce 
passage migrant N & C Vietnam (E Tonkin, S Annam). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common throughout Himalayas, and common 
in much of SE Asia: uncommon in China. Scarce resident in Sumatra and Borneo. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931). Carey et al. (2001), Chalmers (1986), Cheng 
Tsohsin (1987). David & Gosselin (2002b), Deignan (1945). Étchécopar & Hüe (1983), Fleming et al. (1984). Gore 
(1968). Grimmett er al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), King et al. (1975). 
Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), Medway & Wells 
(1976), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Robson (2000b. 2004), 
Smythies (1986, 1999), Thomas & Poole (2003). Viney et al. (1994), Wells (2006). 


87. Island Verditer-flycatcher 


Eumyias panayensis 


French: Gobemouche des iles German: Azurschnapper Spanish: Papamoscas Isleftio 
Other common names: Island Flycatcher, Mountain Verditer-flycatcher, Philippine Verditer Fly- 
catcher; Panay Flycatcher (panayensis) 


Taxonomy. Eumyias panayensis Sharpe, 1877, Panay, Philippines. 
Forms a superspecies with E. sordidus and E. thalassinus. Population on Sula Is provisionally 
included within race septentrionalis, but appears to represent an as yet undescribed race. Seven 
subspecies currently recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
E. p. nigrimentalis (Ogilvie-Grant, 1894) — Luzon and Mindoro, in N Philippines. 
E. p. panayensis Sharpe, 1877 — Panay and Negros, in WC Philippines. 
E. p. nigriloris (E. J. O. Hartert, 1904) — mountains of Mindanao (S Philippines). 
E. p. septentrionalis (Büttikofer, 1893) — N & C Sulawesi and Sula Is (Taliabu). 
E. p. meridionalis (Büttikofer, 1893) — S Sulawesi. 
E. p. obiensis (E. J. O. Hartert, 1912) — Obi, in Moluccas. 
E. p. harterti (van Oort, 1911) ~ Seram, in S Moluccas. 
mem. E Descriptive notes. 14 cm; 17-7-21-7 g. Me- 
] Ay dium-sized dull blue flycatcher. Nominate race 
' is mostly dull turquoise-blue or verditer-blue, 
with brighter blue forehead and upper throat; 
lores to narrow area around eye black; 
upperwing and tail dark grey, edged bright tur- 
quoise; light turquoise on breast and flanks 
becoming white on belly to undertail-coverts; 
iris dark brown; bill blackish; legs dark or 
blackish-horn. Sexes similar, female usually 
duller blue overall than male. Juvenile has head 
and upperparts dark brown, heavily speckled 
and spotted with buff to yellowish or golden- 
yellow, wings and tail as adult, underparts simi- 
lar but large white spots on throat and belly and golden-buff on breast. Races vary mainly in 
amount of black on face and in colour of belly to undertail: nigrimentalis has extensive black on 
forehead, lores and chin, lower belly to undertail buffish-white: nigriloris has less black on face 
than previous (but more than nominate), and lower underparts buffish to light buffish-brown, fe- 
male with very pale lores; septentrionalis is turquoise-blue above and below, with white lower 
belly to undertail. female as nominate but lacks black lores and has duller blue forehead (to over 
eyes) and upper throat; meridionalis is larger than other races, has throat and breast duller dark 
blue; obiensis has more azure-blue and less green tinge in plumage, paler or washed buffish on 
belly; harterti is similar to last but brighter blue, especially on forehead, throat and edges of flight- 
feathers, female smaller than male. Voice. Song a clear but rapid and fairly monotonous warbling 
series of up to 20 notes, becoming more liquid in tone towards end. Calls include soft, wheezy 
whistle. "swuu swee zee swuu swee zeee", repeated frequently. 
Habitat. Submontane forests, including moss forest, forest edges and clearings. usually above 
800 m on Philippines. In Sulawesi occurs in montane forest between 850 m and 2400 m; in Sula Is, 


Obi and Seram in primary and secondary forests, on Obi (obiensis) from 250 m to at least 700 m, 
on Seram (Aarterti) at 200-1150 m. 

Food and Feeding. Diet includes small invertebrates. Solitary, in pairs or in mixed-species flocks. 
Fairly active and conspicuous: forages from low to upper levels, by gleaning items from among 
foliage; also makes occasional aerial pursuit of flying insects. 

Breeding. Birds in breeding condition Jan-May and recently fledged young in Apr, May and Jun. 
No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in Philippines; generally common in 
C & SE Sulawesi, locally common in N Sulawesi; uncommon on Obi and Seram. In Sula Is, species 
was first discovered in 1991, on Taliabu, where it appears to be uncommon or moderately common. 
Present in Lore Lindu National Park (Sulawesi). 

Bibliography. van den Berg & Bosman (1986), Coates & Bishop (1997), Davidson et al. (1994), Delacour & Mayr 
(1946), Dickinson et al. (1991), Kennedy et al. (2000), Lambert (1994), duPont (1971), Robson & Davidson (1995), 
Stones et al. (1997), Watling (1983), White & Bruce (1986). 


88. Nilgiri Flycatcher 


Eumyias albicaudatus 


French: Gobemouche des Nilgiri 
German: Nilghirischnápper 
Other common names: Nilgiri Verditer Flycatcher 


Spanish: Papamoscas de los Nilgiri 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa albicaudata Jerdon, 1840, Nilgiris, India. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. S Western Ghats (S from S Karnataka), in SW India. 

Descriptive notes. 15 cm; 12-19 g. Medium- 


ENS ES o. Jj sized, long-tailed flycatcher. Male is almost 
( Si > entirely deep indigo-blue, except for paler blue 
j i ~n N r^ | forehead and area over eye, black line from 
pom ee pM at MS lores to behind eye, white at base of outer tail 


feathers (often difficult to see), and whitish tips 


is P ^e : Co of undertail-coverts; iris dark brown; bill and 
h \ ee La ~A “| legs black. Distinguished from £. thalassinus 
N f 3) by deeper blue plumage and white at base of 

x i ! Y v tail: from Cyornis pallipes mainly by blue-grey 

VN i T (not white) belly and flanks, whitish tips of 


RE l undertail-coverts and white at base of tail. Fe- 
"AR œ male much greyer than male, with dull brown- 
ish upperparts tinged blue-grey on wings and 
tail, paler, greyer underparts. Juvenile has head and upperparts spotted finely or heavily with buff 
and darker fringes, underparts pale buff with dark brown fringes, scaling or bars, wing and tail as 
adult (including white at tail base) but with buff tips on wing-coverts. Voice. Song, from exposed 
perch for long periods, by both sexes, a hesitant, rambling and mournful warbling series of up to 8 
notes, “dwe te-te dywe de-twe he-te-te dwe”, slightly lower-pitched and slower than that of E. 
thalassinus. Call a series of up to 5 "chip" notes. 
Habitat. Evergreen hill forests and woodlands (sholas), including shade coffee and cardamom 
plantations, edges and clearings, thick vegetation along streams, also large gardens; usually above 
600 m, most numerous above 1200 m. 
Food and Feeding. Recorded food items include small invertebrates and some fruit, particularly 
berries. Usually solitary or in loose association with other flycatchers, especially Culicicapa 
ceylonensis and Muscicapa muttui. Forages in bushes and lower levels of trees; occasionally makes 
aerial pursuits after flying insects from upper levels of canopy. Has upright stance when perched; 
flicks tail when calling. 
Breeding. Season Feb-Jun. Nest cup-shaped, of green moss, plant fibres and rootlets, placed in 
hole in bank or wall, or under hanging roots; site frequently reused in subsequent years. Clutch 2- 
3 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened, Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Western Ghats EBA. Common, especially at higher elevations. 
Has very small global range. 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar et al. (1994), David & Gosselin (2002b), 
Grimmett et al. (1998), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Zacharias & Gaston (1999). 


89. Indigo Flycatcher 
Eumyias indigo 


French: Gobemouche indigo German: Indigoschnápper 
Other common names: Sunda Island Blue-flycatcher 


Spanish: Papamoscas indigo 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa Indigo Horsfield, 1821, Nil-nilan, Java. 

Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

E. i. ruficrissa (Salvadori, 1879) — Sumatra. 

E. i. indigo (Horsfield, 1821) — Java. 

E. i. cerviniventris (Sharpe, 1887) - N Borneo (Mt Kinabalu S to Mt Mulu). 

Descriptive notes. 14 cm. Small blue fly- 
catcher with blackish face and buffish vent. 
Nominate race has lower forehead (over base 
of bill) to lores and chin black, pale azure- 
blue on upper forehead extending along crown 
side to over eye; forecrown to nape and 
upperparts, including edges of upperwing- 
coverts and flight-feathers, bright electric-blue 
or indigo-blue: inner webs and tips of prima- 
ries black; tail blackish, edged electric-blue, 
with white at base (probably not visible in the 
field); throat pale azure-blue, sides of neck and 
breast deep indigo-blue (darker than upper- 
parts) and contrasting with much paler grey- 
blue to whitish belly and flanks, and buffish vent and undertail-coverts; iris dark; bill and legs 
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black. Sexes similar, but female may have less black on face than male. Juvenile is duller above 
than adult, with fine dark tips (forming bars), forehead and crown may have a few paler or elec- 
tric-blue feathers, rump darker with feathers broadly buff subterminally and finely tipped black, 
tail all dark, face blackish with fine buff tips, chin to breast scalloped with large buff spots and 
fine dark fringes, belly with larger spots, vent whitish-buff or light rufous-buff. Race cerviniventris 
is much darker blue above and below than nominate, has brighter azure-blue on centre of fore- 
head to behind eyes, uppertail-coverts tipped whitish-buff, undertail-coverts extensively warm 
buff; ruficrissa is slightly darker blue than previous, more extensively white at base of tail. and 
with undertail-coverts deep rufous. Voice. Song a squeaky and ringing series, "fee-foo-fu-fee- 
fee-fee" or “chit chwit choo, wee tooo”. Calls include harsh rattling "turrrr-tur" and similar “tzit- 
tzit-tzit" alarm. 

Habitat. Montane and submontane primary and moss forests, from 900 m to 3000 m; generally 
less frequent above 2600 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food small invertebrates, including beetles (Coleoptera). also vegetable mat- 
ter and fruit, e.g. berries of introduced elder (Sambucus nigra). Solitary or in pairs; in non-breed- 
ing season joins mixed-species flocks. Tame and approachable. Forages low down, often in dark 
undergrowth: also perches in low to middle canopy. gleaning insects from foliage. Pursues insects 
in flight, but rarely from open or exposed perch; takes berries while hovering. 

Breeding. Season Feb-Aug and Dec, with peak Mar-May; possibly breeds throughout year. Nest 
a small cup of moss, dry grasses, rootlets and feathers, placed under overhang on rock face. Clutch 
2 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Resident; possibly short dispersive movements in Borneo, where has occurred farther 
S than normal limit of range. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to fairly common; locally abundant 
in Sumatra. Present in several protected areas, including Mount Kinabalu National Park (Borneo) 
and Gunung Gede-Pangrango National Park (Java). 

Bibliography. van Balen (1997), MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), van Marle & Voous (1988), 
Smythies (1999). 


Genus CYORNIS Blyth, 1843 


90. Hainan Blue-flycatcher 
Cyornis hainanus 


French: Gobemouche de Hainan Spanish: Papamoscas de Hainan 
German: Hainanblauschnüpper 
Other common names: Grant's Blue-flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Siphia hainana Ogilvie-Grant, 1900, Five-finger Mountains, interior of Hainan. southern 
China. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. C, E & S Myanmar. S China ( Yunnan, Guangxi. Guangdong. Hainan), Thailand, 
Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam. 

Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm. Small blue 
(male) or brown (female) forest flycatcher. 
Male has deep blue head and upperparts, in- 
cluding edges of upperwing and tail, brighter 
blue on forehead to over eye, slightly brighter 
patch on lesser coverts; inner edges of flight- 
feathers and tail feathers blackish; lores to eye. 
cheek and chin blackish. becoming blackish- 
blue on throat, some (possibly immature males) 
with white wedge-shaped patch on throat: 
lower throat and breast indigo-blue, becom- 
ing paler or bluish-grey on belly and flanks 
and whiter on lower belly to undertail-coverts; 
iris dark brown; bill black; legs pale brown. 
pink or pinkish-flesh. Distinguished from C. concretus and C. unicolor by smaller size, darker face 
and darker upperparts, from former also by uniform (not white-streaked) tail and from latter by 
white on lower underparts; from Cyanoptila cyanomelana by small size, deeper blue colour, and 
lack of black on breast and flanks. Female is mostly plain olive-brown on head (or greyer on crown 
and nape) and upperparts, with tertials and secondaries broadly edged rufous-brown, rump to tail 
also rufous-brown, sometimes (probably older individuals) bluish-grey wash on upperparts and 
slightly deeper blue on uppertail-coverts and tail, has pale buffish lores and eyering, pale buffish- 
orange chin and throat, becoming orange-buff on centre of breast, with sides of neck and breast 
olive-brown, belly, flanks and undertail-coverts white or washed olive-brown; separable only with 
difficulty from several other female blue-flycatchers, e.g. from C. rubeculoides by smaller size, 
duller or darker brown upperparts, less rich buff lores and eyering, more uniformly orange-butf 
throat and breast, from C. tickelliae by smaller size, brown (not usually grey to bluish-grey) 
upperparts and rufous-brown tail, smaller area of buffish on throat, diffuse (not well-demarcated) 
breast and belly colours, and from C. banyumas by paler lores and eyering and no clear orange 
wash on flanks. Juvenile is similar to female but lacks orange on breast, has crown finely streaked 
buffish and upperparts spotted with buff and tipped darker, wing-coverts also tipped buff, under- 
parts buffish, with dark bars or scaling on breast; immature male has blue in wing and tail. Voice. 
Song a series of 5 notes, the first 3 ascending, the fourth falling and the last rising, often tran- 
scribed as “hello mummy”, similar to that of C. banyumas but weaker and usually less complex, 
also reminiscent of song of Oriental Magpie-robin (Copsychus saularis) in quality. Calls include a 
series of soft “tic” notes. 

Habitat. Lowland, mature broadleaf, evergreen, semi-evergreen and mixed deciduous forests, also 
bamboo forest and mangroves; to 1100 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food not well known, but includes small invertebrates. Solitary or in pairs. 
Forages in middle levels of forest trees. 

Breeding. Season Apr-Jul. Few other data; broods of four fledged in SE China (Hong Kong). 
where one pair used same nest in successive years. Nests parasitized by Large Hawk-cuckoo (Cuculus 
Sparverioides). 

Movements. Mostly resident, but some altitudinal movement; a non-breeding visitor Oct-Mar to S 
Laos; passage migrant Apr-May and Sept-Oct in Hong Kong, and passage migrant in coastal N 
Vietnam (E Tonkin). 


= y 
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Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or fairly common; locally common 
throughout much of SE China, but uncommon breeding visitor and rare winter visitor in Hong 
Kong. Uncommon but widespread in Cambodia. 

Bibliography. Carey et al. (2001). Chalmers (1986), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Deignan (1945), Duckworth et al. 
(1999). King et al. (1975), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), 
Robinson & Kinnear (1928), Robson (2000b, 2004), Smythies (1986), Stepanyan (1995), Thewlis et al. (1996), 
Thomas & Poole (2003), Viney et al. (1994). 


9]. Pale Blue-flycatcher 


Cyornis unicolor 


French: Gobemouche bleuâtre German: Blaubrustschnapper Spanish: Papamoscas Azulado 


Taxonomy. C[vornis]. unicolor Blyth, 1843, Darjeeling, India. 

Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. u. unicolor Blyth, 1843 — Garhwal and from C Nepal E in Himalayas to NE India (Arunachal 
Pradesh, Assam, Meghalaya and Nagaland), S China (SE Xizang, W & S Yunnan and S Guangxi), 
Myanmar, Thailand (except C & S), N & C Laos and N Vietnam (N Annam). 

C. u. diaoluoensis (Cheng et al., 1981) — Hainan. 

C. u. harterti Robinson & Kinnear, 1928 — Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java and Borneo. 
Descriptive notes. 16:5-18 cm; 16-19 g. Me- 
dium-sized to large, slim and long-tailed, blue 
(male) or brown-grey (female) flycatcher. Male 
nominate race is almost entirely cobalt-blue, 
including brighter blue edges of otherwise 
sooty tail and edges of darker flight-feathers, 
and bright blue eyering, except for paler fore- 
head to over eye, blackish lores, slightly paler 
blue chin to breast and greyer belly to 
undertail-coverts; iris dark brown; bill black; 
i legs brown to dark grey. Distinguished from 
very similar Eumyias thalassinus mainly by 
bluer plumage (lacking greenish or turquoise 
tone), paler band on forehead and pale grey or 
whitish belly to undertail-coverts. Female has head and most of upperparts brownish-grey or pale 
tawny. narrow whitish eyering (sometimes a narrow turquoise band on lower forehead), uppertail- 
coverts rufous-brown, tail rufous-chestnut, underparts mostly pale greyish, paler or whitish on 
centre of belly and buff undertail-coverts. Juvenile is similar to female but olive-brown above, 
heavily speckled with buff on head and neck, larger spots of orange-buff on mantle and scapulars; 
wing and tail as adult but with pale buff tips on median and greater coverts; chin to breast buff. 
heavily barred or scaled darker brown, becoming whiter with faint barring on flanks and belly. 
Race diaoluoensis male has upperparts deeper blue than nominate, forehead and eyebrow nearly 
cobalt-blue, underparts light blue, underwing-coverts grey. edged whitish; harterti is smaller than 
nominate, male brighter blue above, undertail-coverts darker grey and tinged rufous, female has 
greyer crown, more rufous in edges of wing and tail and warmer buffish-brown wash on under- 
parts. Voice. Song, given Mar—Jun and again in Sept in Malay Peninsula, rich and melodious and 
thrush-like (differing in tone and quality from those of congeners), a series of descending “chi, 
chuchichu-chuchichu-chucchi", often starts hesitantly with one or two short, hard "chik" notes, 
then accelerating and rising up scale, and often ending with a harsh "chizz"; also a similar descend- 
ing series, levelling out in last 3 notes, “fee-fee-dee, fee fee dah dah dah. dee dii di". Call a soft and 
fairly typical "tr-r-r-r" when alarmed, 

Habitat. Moist forests, mostly dense primary and secondary broadleaf hill forest and lower montane 
forest, also bamboo. Between 275 m and 1525 m in Nepal Himalayas, to c. 2200 m in Bhutan; to at 
least 1600 m in Thailand, but not above 1500 m in Malay Peninsula or 1400 m in S China; in 
Greater Sundas occurs at 500-1400 m, in Borneo locally down to 200 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food items not well known, but include small invertebrates. Solitary or in 
pairs; occasionally joins mixed-species flocks. Fairly shy or inconspicuous; when perched, stance 
more horizontal than that of Eumyias. Forages in typical flycatcher fashion, pursuing passing in- 
sects in aerial flight, usually returning to different perch; forages also among branches of middle 
and upper canopy of forest trees, and occasionally lower or near ground. Flicks tail and droops 
wings when agitated. 

Breeding. Season Apr-Jun. Nest an open cup of moss, rootlets, bryophytes, plant fibres and li- 
chens, placed in hole in tree stump or between stones in earth bank, or attached by gossamer to rock 
or overhanging boulder c. 2 m from ground in stream gulley. Clutch 2-3 eggs; no information on 
incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. Resident and migratory: nominate race is possibly a resident or a short-distance 
altitudinal migrant in S Assam and Meghalaya; in winter occurs in plains and valleys up to 1600 m; 
tare in NE Bangladesh in winter. Vagrant in coastal NE Vietnam (E Tonkin); vagrant in Hong 
Kong. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon in most of range. Uncommon in 
NE India; range formerly extended to W but no recent records, Rare and local in Nepal; frequent in 
Bhutan. Uncommon in S China and throughout most of SE Asia; uncommon to locally common in 
Malay Peninsula. Rare in Sumatra and Borneo; uncommon in Java. On Hainan, race diaoluvensis 
is rare. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Carey er al. (2001), Cheng Tsohsin (1987, 2002), Deignan (1945), Dickinson 
et al. (2002), Etchécopar & Hiie (1983), Fleming er al. (1984), Gore (1968), Grimmett ef al. (1998), Inskipp & 
Inskipp (1991), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999). King eral. (1975), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon (1988), 
MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), Medway & Wells (1976), Meyer de Schauensee 
(1984). Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robinson & Kinnear (1928), Robson (2000b, 2004), Smythies (1986, 
1999), Thompson & Johnson (2003), Wells (2006). 


92. Rück's Blue-flycatcher 


Cyornis ruckii 


French: Gobemouche de Rück German: Oustaletblauschnapper Spanish: Papamoscas de Rück 


E = 7 aman 


Taxonomy. Siphia Ruckii Oustalet, 1881, Malacca, Malaysia (presumaby a trade import from 
Sumatra). 

Species name has often been misspelt "ruecki", based on an old but unjustified emendation; origi- 
nal spelling does not include umlaut of collector's name. Monotypic. 
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Distribution. NE Sumatra. 

Descriptive notes. 17 cm. Large flycatcher. 
Male has crown and upperparts to neck side, 
lower back and upperwing-coverts dark blue, 
pale blue band across forehead and narrowly 
over eye; lores blackish, rest of face blackish- 
blue, rump and uppertail-coverts bright pale 
blue; flight-feathers black, tail deep blue; chin 
to breast deep blue (as upperparts), becoming 
paler on lower breast and flanks and white on 
belly to undertail-coverts; iris apparently dark 
brown; bill and legs black. Differs from C. 
concretus in smaller pale patch on forehead, 
lack of white in outer tail feathers; from C. 
unicolor in much darker blue plumage and 
contrasting brilliant pale blue rump. Female has warm brown head and upperparts, except for rich 
rufous on rump to tail; chin and throat pale buff, band of rich orange or rust-brown across breast, 
buffish belly and flanks, white rest of underparts. Juvenile unknown. Voice. Unknown. 

Habitat. The two known specimens were in exploited or logged lowland forest at 150 m and 
200 m. 

Food and Feeding. No information. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Presumed to be resident; dates of specimens (in Jan and Apr), however, suggest pos- 
sible migratory habits. 

Status and Conservation. CRITICAL. CITES II. Restricted-range species: present in North 
Sumatran Lowlands Secondary Area. Not recorded since the only known specimens were col- 
lected, in 1917 and 1918. Since only a single scientist was able to find and collect the specimens, in 
two successive years, it is likely that this species was always scarce or rare. The two localities, 
Tuntungan and Delitua, were described as exploited forest, which indicates that the species may be 
able to tolerate some habitat degradation and disturbance; there is, however, no lowland forest 
remaining within the vicinity of the two localities, which are on the outskirts of the large city of 
Medan. Two undated specimens from Peninsular Malaysia are considered to be of doubtful origin, 
and may have been obtained from captivity. 

Bibliography. Anon. (2003c. 2004a), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar, Andreev et al. (2001). Collar, Crosby 
& Stattersfield (1994), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), van Marle & Voous (1988). Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


93. Blue-breasted Blue-flycatcher 
Cyornis herioti 


French: Gobemouche à poitrine bleue Spanish: Papamoscas Pechiazul 
German: Heriotblauschnapper 
Other common names: Blue-breasted Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Cyornis herioti R. G. W. Ramsay, 1886, neighbourhood of Manila, Luzon, Philippines. 
Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. h. herioti R. G. W. Ramsay, 1886 - N & C Luzon, in N Philippines. 

C. h. camarinensis (Rand & Rabor, 1967) — S Luzon and Catanduanes. 

Descriptive notes. 15 cm; average 18 g. Me- 
dium-sized forest flycatcher. Male nominate 
race has upperparts, including median and 
greater upperwing-coverts and tail, mostly dark 
blue, with dull cobalt-blue forehead and nar- 
row supercilium; lores to eye and chin black; 
lesser coverts also dull cobalt-blue (forming 
small "shoulder" patch); flight-feathers dark 
brown or blackish; throat to centre of breast as 
upperparts, lower breast and flanks orange- 
rufous (or flanks brownish), rest of underparts 
white; iris dark; bill black; legs dark horn. Dif- 
fers from male Cyanoptila cyanomelana 
mainly in duller blue crown and upperparts, 
rufous flanks. Female has forehead pale rufous or rufous-buff, becoming faint or pale greyish on 
supercilium, blackish lores, whitish broken or lower eyering, greyish-brown on crown and nape, 
dark brown upperparts, including wings, edges of primaries buffish, secondaries and tertials thinly 
edged dull rufous, chin buffish. becoming pale rufous on throat, olive-brown on breast and white 
on rest of underparts: legs greyish-horn to greyish-pink. Juvenile has head and upperparts heavily 
spotted with rufous or rufous-buff, underparts similarly mottled with buff, rufous and blackish 
bars. scales or fringes, more heavily spotted on breast; flight-feathers and tail as adult. Race 


camarinensis male differs from nominate in having throat and breast dull rufous (not dark blue). 
Voice. Song a varied series of 2 or 3 whistles, “seeeep seeeep wheeu”, first note usually thin and 
high-pitched and rising, second and third louder but descending and more melodious, often inter- 
spersed with several chattering and buzzing notes. 

Habitat. Lowland and submontane primary and selectively logged forests, between 100 m and c. 
1200 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food includes small invertebrates. Occurs in pairs or solitarily. Fairly shy and 
unobtrusive; forages low down, usually within 2 m of ground, in dense understorey of closed- 
canopy forest. 

Breeding. Birds in breeding condition, in May; nestlings and recently fledged juvenile observed, 
also in May. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Luzon 
EBA. Uncommon generally: locally common at middle altitudes but scarce in lowlands. 
Bibliography. Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar er al. (1994), Danielsen et al. (1994), Delacour & Mayr (1946), 
Dickinson et al. (1991), Hornskov (1996), Kennedy et al. (2000), duPont (1971), Poulsen (1995), Robinson & 
Kinnear (1928). 


94. White-bellied Blue-flycatcher 
Cyornis pallipes 


French: Gobemouche à ventre blanc Spanish: Papamoscas Ventriblanco 
German: Keralablauschnápper 
Other common names: White-vented Blue-flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa pallipes Jerdon, 1840, Coonoor Ghat, India. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Western Ghats, in SW India. 

Descriptive notes. 15 cm; 14-23 g. Medium- 
sized and fairly long-billed forest flycatcher. 
Male is almost entirely indigo-blue, but with 
paler blue band across forehead to over eye, 
black face and chin, black flight-feathers, and 
white belly to undertail-coverts; iris dark; bill 
black; legs pinkish-flesh to grey. Differs from 
similar Eumyias albicaudatus in longer bill, 
white lower underparts, and lack of white at 
base of outer tail feathers. Female has grey 
head and face except for pale cream lower fore- 
head, chin and lores to eye, olive-brown 
upperparts and upperwing, slightly darker 
flight-feathers, tail bright rufous or chestnut, 
throat to centre of breast bright reddish-orange, sides buffish or brownish-buff, rest of underparts 
white; distinguished from slightly smaller and small-billed female C. rubeculoides mainly by grey 
head, slightly darker upperparts, deeper chestnut tail, paler lores and cream chin. and darker red- 
dish-orange throat and breast (not creamy-orange breastband). Juvenile is similar to female, with 
brown wings and bluish (male) or chestnut (female) tail, has dark brown head and upperparts 
heavily flecked and spotted buffish or buffish-brown, tips of median and greater upperwing-cov- 
erts also buffish, chin and throat unstreaked pale buff, becoming more heavily barred or scaled 
dark brown on breast and fading on flanks; bluish upperparts of first-year male begin to show at 
early age. Voice. Song a long. hesitant or rambling and faltering series of unmelodious squeaky 
and slurred notes, often erratic in delivery or audible only from close range. Call a low "tsk-tsk". 
Habitat. Dense broadleaf evergreen forest, sholas and patches of dense or tangled Strobilanthes 
and "channa" patches on hillsides; foothills from c. 300 m to 1700 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food items not well known, but include small invertebrates and small berries. 
Usually solitary or in pairs in breeding season, and in mixed-species flocks in non-breeding sea- 
son. Sluggish or lethargic, spending long periods inactive; inconspicuous and easily overlooked. 
Forages in thick tangles and undergrowth, gleaning insects from among low foliage; also makes 
aerial pursuit of flying insects, and may drop to ground. When perched, has distinctive habit of 
lifting and spreading its tail. 

Breeding. Season Feb-Sept. Nest an untidy, cup-shaped structure of moss, fine plant fibres and 
lichens, placed on ledge or in hole in tree stump close to ground, or in depression on sloping bank. 
Clutch 4 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Western 
Ghats EBA. Common in Wynaad Ghats; uncommon or scarce and local from Maharashtra S to 
Kerala and adjacent hills of W Tamil Nadu. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Collar et al. (1994), Grimmett et al. (1998), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), 
Zacharias & Gaston (1999). 
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95. Pale-chinned Flycatcher 
Cyornis poliogenys 


French: Gobemouche de Brooks Spanish: Papamoscas de Brooks 
German: Grauwangenschnapper 
Other common names: Pale-chinned Blue-flycatcher, Brooks's (Blue) Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Cyornis poliogenys W. E. Brooks, 1879, Salbaree, Sikkim terai, India. 
Taxonomic status of this species and C. tickelliae uncertain; the two hybridize extensively in E 
India (Eastern Ghats). and race vernayi recently considered to be the product of such interbreed- 
ing; detailed review of both forms urgently required. Four subspecies provisionally recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
C. p. poliogenys W. E. Brooks, 1879 — C Himalayas E to NE India (W & S Assam, Meghalaya), E 
Bangladesh and SW Myanmar. 
C. p. cachariensis (Madarász, 1884) — E Himalayas in S China (SE Xizang), NE India (Arunachal 
Pradesh, E & SE Assam, Nagaland, Manipur. Mizoram) and NW Myanmar. 
C. p. laurentei (La Touche, 1921) - S China (W & SE Yunnan). 
C. p. vernayi Whistler, 1931 — Eastern Ghats, in E India. 
Descriptive notes. 155-18 cm. Medium-sized 
to large, fairly nondescript olive-brown fly- 
catcher. Nominate race has greyish crown and 
face; broad pale buff on lores to eyering sepa- 
rated from buff of chin and throat by narrow 
dark malar stripe; nape and upperparts, includ- 
ing upperwing-coverts, olive-brown, edges of 
flight-feathers slightly warmer or light rufous- 
brown; uppertail-coverts and tail rich rufous- 
brown; breast and flanks washed light orange, 
lower flanks buffish-brown, belly whitish, be- 
N q i coming creamy on undertail-coverts; iris dark 
Ee] 


brown; bill black: legs pale greyish-pink or 
pinkish-brown. Sexes alike. Juvenile has head 
and upperparts dark olive-brown. heavily speckled with pale buff and broadly barred darker. wing 
and tail as adult or slightly duller, wing-coverts with small pale buffish tips (forming indistinct 
wingbars), chin and throat light buff, breast heavily barred dark brown and buff, fading on flanks, 
belly whitish. Race cachariensis has head and back dull olive-brown, lacks grey tinge on head, has 
deeper chestnut on uppertail-coverts and edges of tail. darker orange-rufous on breast extending to 
throat; laurentei differs from nominate in having head concolorous with upperparts or slightly 
more olive-toned, chin and upper throat washed duller, breast rufous, flanks grey, and belly and 
undertail-coverts white, female in having buffish-brown flanks, brown upper mandible and brown- 
ish-grey base of lower mandible; vernavi male has variable amount of bluish-grey above, more 
bluish in S (N Andhra Pradesh) and browner in N (Orissa), most with bluish-grey on head and 
edges of flight-feathers and outer tail feathers, others with blue restricted to head only. Voice. Song 
a loud, rising and falling (but broadly descending) series of up to 11 high-pitched notes, "doe-doe- 
chi-cha, su-rani-so-swent, snareeti-do-deee", occasionally interspersed with clucking and harsher 
“tchut-tchut” notes. Calls include a grating rattle and a repeated "tik" note. 

Habitat. Open broadleaf deciduous and evergreen forests, to 1500 m: at 270-1335 m in Bhutan. 
and to 1000 m in peninsular India (Eastern Ghats). In non-breeding season occurs more widely in 
open country with scrub. 

Food and Feeding. Diet not well known, but includes small to medium-sized invertebrates. Usu- 
ally solitary or in pairs. Forages at all levels, from undergrowth and low bushes to canopy of forest 
trees; occasionally near or on ground. 

Breeding. Season mid-Apr to end Jun. Nest a bracket-shaped or cup-shaped structure of moss, 
leaves, dry grass and fine rootlets, placed in depression in bank or among boulders or up to 2 m 
from ground in tree stump. Clutch 3—5 eggs; incubation by both sexes; no information on duration 
of incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common or locally common in Nepal. 
NE India and Bangladesh; uncommon in Bhutan and Myanmar. In China, fairly common in Xizang 
but uncommon in Yunnan. Present in several protected areas, including Royal Chitwan National 
Park (Nepal) and Dibru-Saikhowa National Park (India). 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Choudhury (2001), Fleming et al. (1984), Inskipp & 
Inskipp (1991), Inskipp et al. (1999), King et al. (1975), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee 
(1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Ripley (1982), Robinson & Kinnear (1928), Robson (2000b), Smythies 
(1986). 


96. Hill Blue-flycatcher 


Cyornis banyumas 


French: Gobemouche des collines Spanish: Papamoscas de Banyumas 
German: Bergblauschnüpper 
Other common names: Large Blue-flycatcher (magnirostris) 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa Banyumas Horsfield, 1821, Province of Banyumas, Java. 

Probably forms a superspecies with C. lemprieri, and has been considered conspecific; songs rather 
similar, and separation based mainly on plumage. Some evidence of hybridization with C. tickelliae 
in Malay Peninsula. Recently suggested that race magnirostris merits treatment as a separate spe- 
cies on basis of bill size, colour of male upperparts and long primary projection; further study 
required. Eight subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. b. magnirostris Blyth, 1849 — breeds E Himalayas (Arunachal Pradesh); non-breeding C & S 
Myanmar, S Thailand and Peninsular Malaysia. 

C. b. whitei Harington, 1908 - N & E Myanmar, SC China (S Sichuan, NW & SW Yunnan, Guizhou), 
N Thailand, N & C Laos and N Vietnam (W Tonkin, N Annam). 

C. b. lekhakuni (Deignan, 1956) — hills of S Thailand. 

C. b. deignani Meyer de Schauensee, 1939 — SE Thailand. 


C. b. coerulifrons Stuart Baker, 1918 — S Thailand and N & C Peninsular Malaysia. 
C. b. ligus (Deignan, 1947) — W Java. 

C. b. banyumas (Horsfield, 1821) — C & E Java. 

C. b. coeruleatus (Büttikofer, 1900) — Borneo. 


Descriptive notes. 14—15.5 cm; 14-17 g. Me- 
dium-sized flycatcher, male blue, orange and 
white and female brownish with rufous rump. 
Male nominate race has forehead to over eye 
bright pale blue, crown and upperparts, includ- 
ing edges of flight-feathers and tail feathers, 
dark blue, inner flight-feathers blackish; lesser 
upperwing-coverts bright blue (sometimes in- 
distinct or partially concealed); lores to eye, 
cheek, lower ear-coverts and chin black; throat, 
breast and flanks orange, grading into white 
on rest of underparts (extent of orange vari- 
able, may be restricted to throat and upper 
breast); underwing-coverts pale buffish-rufous; 
iris dark brown; bill black, dull purplish base of lower mandible; legs brownish-grey to greyish- 
pink or pale flesh-coloured. Distinguished from very similar C. tickelliae by slightly deeper blue 
upperparts, by orange on underparts being not so sharply demarcated and often extending onto 
flanks, somewhat darker underwing-coverts, larger bill, longer primary projection. Female has 
blue areas of male replaced by plain brown or greyish-brown, except for rufous on rump and tail 
and edges of tertials and secondaries (some females may have greyish-blue upperparts or bluer 
uppertail-coverts), pale buff eyering and orange-buff upper lores; underparts as male, but chin and 
throat paler than breast. Juvenile is similar to female, but with buffish spots on darker brown 
upperparts and tips of wing-coverts, deep buff throat and breast with dark bars and scaling, whitish 
belly and vent with faint dusky mottling: male separable at early age by blue rump and tail. Races 
differ mainly in intensity of plumage colour: magnirostris has deeper blue upperparts than nomi- 
nate, male tinged purplish-blue above, female has slaty-brown crown, and both sexes have butfish 
(not black) chin and throat contrasting with orange breast, frequently cinnamon on vent, legs pale 
flesh-pink to light horn-brown, also larger bill than nominate, and longest wing projection; deignani 
is similar to previous but slightly smaller; /ekhakuni is similar to last, but frontal band and lesser 
coverts brighter blue, more extensive orange below, female has grey wash on crown and rich ru- 
fous-orange underparts; coerulifrons also has deeper blue upperparts, and frequently darker or- 
ange-rufous on breast, legs purplish to bluish-pink; whitei is slightly longer-winged than last, legs 
violet-grey, but otherwise indistinguishable; coeruleatus has bright blue rump, and more extensive 
blue-black on chin area. Voice. Song a loud and melodious cadence of warbling notes, including 
"cheet chee chee cheew”, interspersed with harsher or husky notes, and usually begins with short 
and thin “si” or "tsi" notes, similar to song of C. tickelliae but faster, more varied and with longer 
phrases; both sexes also give brief and simplified versions of song; song of race coerulifrons simi- 
lar cadence of 5 disyllabic notes (3 sharply down scale. and fourth and fifth about half-way back up 
scale), both members of pair sing in duet and often intersperse song with loud, sharp "tak" notes. 
Calls include soft "tac", harsh "chek-chek" alarm, and scolding "trrrt-trrt-trrt". 

Habitat. Dense and moist primary and secondary broadleaf forests, often in ravines and bamboo 
thickets, occasionally in areas of more open forest and in parks and gardens on migration. In NE 
India, breeds at 750-1800 m (mainly above 1200 m, but recorded also at 300 m in summer) in 
Assam, and to 1900 m in Arunachal Pradesh; in S China and SE Asia occurs between 400 m and 
2500 m, in N & C Thailand resident above 400 m but winter visitors at lower levels in plains; in 
Malay Peninsula resident coerulifrons and wintering magnirostris occur in low hills (the latter to c. 
600 m), but elsewhere from c. 450 m to 1450 m. In Borneo and Java principally at 400-2000 m, but 
where C. rufigastra is absent also down to sea-level in coastal forests; in Borneo usually above 
elevational range of C. superbus. 

Food and Feeding. Food includes small invertebrates, principally flies (Diptera) but also small 
beetles (Coleoptera) and cockroaches (Blattodea). Usually in pairs, but generally solitary in non- 
breeding season. Forages in undergrowth and shaded lower levels of forest, by darting from perch 
to take passing insects; also sits unobtrusively on perch for long periods. 

Breeding. Season mainly Mar-Jul, but breeds in all months in Java. Nest an untidy cup of moss 
and fine plant fibres, placed low down in epiphyte, hollow tree stump, against trunk, occasionally 
on ground on bank or among tree roots. Clutch 2-3 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling 
periods. 

Movements. Resident and migratory. Altitudinal migrant in Himalayas, making post-breeding de- 
scent to lower levels in NE India and C Nepal (but considered rare, and exact distribution and 
status require further clarification); passage migrant and winter visitor from breeding areas in As- 
sam and S China to C & S Myanmar, S Thailand and Peninsular Malaysia. Recorded on passage in 
C & E Nepal in May and Aug; wintering magnirostris arrives in Malay Peninsula from end Sept to 
early Nov and present to early Mar; unspecified races recorded on passage in C Myanmar, Cambo- 
dia and N Vietnam (E Tonkin). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Rare in Nepal and NE India; uncommon in S 
China. Common or locally common throughout SE Asia; very common in N, C & S Thailand, and 
common in Malay Peninsula. Common in Borneo and Java. , 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Deignan (1945, 1956), Etchécopar & Hüe (1983), 
Fleming et al. (1984), Goes (1999), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson 
(1999), King et al. (1975), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), 
Medway & Wells (1976), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2003). Robson (2000b, 2004), 
Smythies (1986, 1999), Wells (2006). 


97. Palawan Blue-flycatcher 


Cyornis lemprieri 


French: Gobemouche de Balabac Spanish: Papamoscas de Balabac 
German: Palawanblauschnapper 
Other common names: Balabac/Ramsay's Blue-Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Siphia lemprieri Sharpe, 1884, southern Palawan, Philippines. 
Probably forms a superspecies with C. banyumas, and has been considered conspecific; songs 
rather similar, and separation based mainly on plumage. Monotypic. 


On following pages: 98. Tickell’s Blue-flycatcher (Cyornis tickelliae); 99. Large-billed Blue-flycatcher (Cyornis caerulatus); 100. Bornean Blue-flycatcher (Cyornis superbus); 101. 
Blue-throated Blue-flycatcher (Cyornis rubeculoides); 102. Malaysian Blue-flycatcher (Cyornis turcosus); 103. Mangrove Blue-flycatcher (Cyornis rufigastra). 
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Distribution. Calauit, Culion. Palawan and Balabac. in W Philippines. 

Descriptive notes. 16 cm; 21-22 g. Medium- 
sized to large forest flycatcher. Male has fore- 
head and upper lores dull cobalt-biue; rest of 
head and upperparts, including upperwing- 
coverts (except cobalt-blue lesser coverts) and 
edges of remiges and tail feathers, dull or dark 
blue; lores and face black; chin whitish to buff, 
throat buff, becoming deep orange-rufous on 
breast and paler on flanks, rest of underparts 
white; iris dark brown; bill black; legs bluish 
to purplish-grey. Distinguished from very simi- 
lar C. rufigastra by slightly paler blue 
upperparts, brighter blue forehead to over eye 
and brighter blue patch at bend of wing, also 
by buff/whitish chin and throat. Female has lower forehead and line along upper lores to eye whit- 
ish, lores blackish, broken eyering (above and below eye) also whitish, crown and nape to face 
grey-brown (may be tinged bluish), merging into olive-brown on upperparts, wings dark brown, 
edged rufous-brown, tail mostly brownish with light rufous edges, underparts as male except for 
brownish flanks. Juvenile, undescribed. Voice. Calls include a series of soft rising and falling 
whistles, “de do da da do de”, the first note descending and the second rising, also a 4-note “da de 
do poy”. 

Habitat. Lowland and submontane dry primary and secondary forest, to 1000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Diet little known, but includes small invertebrates, Usually solitary or in pairs. 
Forages in understorey of forests. 

Breeding. Season at least Apr-May and birds in breeding condition Apr-Jun. Only one nest found, 
of dried grass, placed in hollow tree stump; incubation period 15-16 days, nestlings fed by both 
parents. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Palavan EBA. Reported to be uncommon or scarce, though gen- 
erally shy and easily overlooked. Potentially at risk from habitat loss and degradation. Present in St 
Paul Subterranean River National Park. 

Bibliography. Butchart & Stattersfield (2004). Dickinson er al. (1991), Kennedy et al. (2000), duPont (1971), 
Stattersfield & Capper (2000). Vrettos (1994). 


98. Tickell’s Blue-flycatcher 


Cyornis tickelliae 
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French: Gobemouche de Tickell Spanish: Papamoscas de Tickell 
German: Tickellblauschnápper 
Other common names: Orange-breasted Blue-flycatcher, Tickell’s Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. C[yornis]. Tickelliae Blyth, 1843, Borabhum, central India. 

Taxonomic status of this species and C. poliogenys uncertain; the two hybridize extensively in E 
India (Eastern Ghats), and race vernayi of latter recently considered to be the result of such inter- 
breeding; detailed review of both forms urgently required. Some evidence of hybridization also 
between present species and C. banyumas in Malay Peninsula. Race jerdoni differs significantly 
from others in plumage and voice and may merit the rank of full species; further detailed review of 
all races needed. Five subspecies provisionally recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. t. tickelliae Blyth, 1843 - S Nepal, N, C & S India and Myanmar (except S). 

C. t. jerdoni Holdsworth, 1872 — Sri Lanka. 

C. 1. indochina Chasen & Kloss, 1928 — SE Myanmar, Thailand (except peninsula), Cambodia, 
S Laos and C Vietnam (C & S Annam). 

C. t. sumatrensis (Sharpe, 1879) — S Thailand and Peninsular Malaysia, also NE Sumatra (one 
record) 

C. t. lamprus Oberholser, 1917 — Anamba Is, off E Peninsular Malaysia. 

Descriptive notes. 14-15 cm; 12-18 g. Me- 
dium-sized blue or paler blue-grey flycatcher 
with orange and white underparts. Male nomi- 
nate race has upper forehead to over eye az- 
ure-blue, lower forehead to cheek, lower 
ear-coverts and chin blackish-blue; rest of head 
and upperparts, including upperwing and tail, 
cerulean-blue, lesser coverts also bright blue 
(forming "shoulder patch"); centre of lower 
throat to upper breast orange-rufous (some- 
times paler on throat), often rather sharply de- 
marcated from white of belly, flanks and 
undertail-coverts, but sometimes an orange 
wash on flanks; iris brown; bill black; legs blu- 
ish-brown to violet-grey, pink or pinkish-brown. Distinguished from C. banyumas mainly by smaller 
bill. shorter primary projection, lighter blue head (blue extending narrowly onto chin) and upperparts, 
dark colour of lores not so black and not reaching to ear-coverts, orange below generally less 
extensive: from C. rubeculoides by paler blue head and upperparts, usually sharp demarcation 
between orange-rufous of throat and upper breast and white on rest of underparts. Female is paler 
than male. paler blue or ash-grey above, or slightly bluer on rump and tail and brighter blue on 
upper forehead to eye and shoulder patch, has pale orange across upper lores to partial eyering, and 
orange below paler and often confined to a wash on breast and flanks. Juvenile is dark brown 
above, with small buffish speckles or streaks on crown, larger spots on mantle and scapulars, wings 
and tail as adult but with pale buff tips to median and greater wing-coverts, face finely streaked or 
mottled brown and buffish, narrow buff eyering, lores and chin generally pale buff, becoming 
barred faintly with warm brown on breast, buffish on lower breast and flanks, and whitish to undertail- 
coverts. Race jerdoni has longer bill than nominate, deeper ultramarine-blue upperparts, and or- 
ange on breast extends to belly and flanks and less well demarcated from white on rest of underparts 
(on both sexes), some females have orange-buff only on breast, with belly and flanks paler or 
washed orange; indochina has slightly darker blue head and upperparts than nominate, with less 
contrasting paler band on upper forehead to €yes, female olive-grey above except for blue uppertail- 
coverts and tail: sumatrensis is similar to previous above, but throat paler or more buffish than 
breast, and female has olive-tinged grey-brown head, neck side and upperparts and occasionally 
also tail (considerable individual variation). lower forehead and lores pale buff, chin and throat 


variably pale orange-buff or whiter, remiges and tail feathers sometimes edged warm brown; lamprus 
resembles last but larger, with more black on chin, female paler on breast. Voice. Song, throughout 
year (most song in Apr and May), by both sexes, a short series of up to 6 or 7 descending and then 
ascending, slightly slurred, metallic trilling notes, “tee-titi-wit-titu-weee” or *whee-oo-ou-er-oo- 
ee", often introduced with a thin high-pitched "seee" and followed by a lower "su see su'u su see 
see su”; song in Sri Lanka (race jerdoni) more varied, includes short trills and clacking notes. Calls 
include hard "tac"or “kak”, also “tik-tik” like call note of a flowerpecker (Dicaeidae); also, a sharp 
churring ‘trrt-trrt’. 

Habitat. Inhabits lowland and submontane open dry woodlands and forest, including secondary 
forest, edges, groves, abandoned plantations, edges of cultivation, villages and large wooded gar- 
dens, bamboo, scrub and bushes along streams; where C. rufigastra is absent, e.g. on Langkawi I (off 
NW Peninsular Malaysia), occurs also in mangroves and transition forest. Lowlands to to 915 m in 
SE Asia (to 600 m in Thailand); to 1500 m in India, where in non-breeding season found in similar 
habitat throughout the plains. In Sri Lanka resident along rivers and lakes in lowlands and hills, up to 
1300 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food not well known, but includes small invertebrates and larvae. Usually 
solitary or in pairs; occasionally in mixed-species flocks in dry woodland. Perches upright; flicks 
tail, often simultaneously giving sharp call. Actively forages in lower to middle levels of forest, 
also in undergrowth along banks of streams and around bushes; often most active at dawn and 
towards dusk. Most prey items taken by hawking or by pursuit in sallying flight; occasionally 
hovers to pick item from foliage. 

Breeding. Season Apr-Aug in most of range; Mar-Jun in Sri Lanka. Territorial. Displaying male 
leans sideways and raises crest and back feathers while vibrating them, also partially fans and 
spreads tail. Nest an open cup, loosely constructed, mostly of moss, grass, plant fibres, and bamboo 
and other leaves, placed up to 2 m from ground in crevice in rocky wall, between boulders, in tree 
trunk or among roots of upturned tree. Clutch 3-4 eggs; both parents tend nestlings; no informa- 
tion on duration of incubation and nestling periods. Nests parasitized by Brush Cuckoo (Cacomantis 
variolosus). 

Movements. Resident, but makes localized movements; those in N India disperse S into plains 
between Oct and May; rare winter visitor to Bangladesh. Recently recorded in C Myanmar and in 
N Annam (Vietnam). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common in India, but scarce resident 
or possibly only winter visitor in lowland Nepal; common in Sri Lanka. Common in Thailand and 
fairly common in Cambodia; common in Peninsular Malaysia, but scarce S of Selangor. In Sumatra 
known from a single record in NE (type locality of race sumatrensis). 

Bibliography. Abeyratne (2002), Ali & Ripley (1996), Deignan (1945), Fleming er al. (1984), Grimmett et al. 
(1998), Harrison (1999), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), King et al. (1975), Legge (1983), Lekagul & Round (1991), 
Lenz (2004), van Marle & Voous (1988), Medway & Wells (1976), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robinson & 
Kinnear (1928), Robson (1998, 2000b, 2004), Robson et al. (1989), Smythies (1986), Thomas & Poole (2003), 
Wells (2006). 


99. Large-billed Blue-flycatcher 


Cyornis caerulatus 


French: Gobemouche à grand bec Spanish: Papamoscas Picoancho 
German: Breitschnabelschnüpper 
Other common names: Sunda Blue-flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Schwaneria caerulata Bonaparte, 1857, Sambarajan, Borneo. 

Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. c. albiventer Junge, 1933 — Sumatra. 

C. c. rufifrons Wallace, 1865 — W Borneo. 

C. c. caerulatus (Bonaparte, 1857) — N, E & S Borneo. 

Descriptive notes. 14 cm. Medium-sized blue 
(male) or brown-and-blue (female) forest fly- 
catcher with broad-based bill. Male nominate 
race has deep blue face and upperparts (includ- 
ing upperwing and tail), except for blackish- 
blue lores to eye, cheek, chin and sides of 
throat, and brighter blue forehead, lower back 
and rump; centre of throat buff or buffish-or- 
ange, becoming deeper orange on breast, and 
fading on belly to whitish undertail-coverts; 
iris dark; bill black; legs dark grey. Distin- 
guished from very similar C. rufigastra by 
slightly smaller size, paler or brighter blue fore- 
head and lower back and rump (not uniform in 
colour); from C. turcosus by slightly larger size, orange-buff (not blue) throat, pale of forehead not 
extending over eyes, and duller blue on lesser coverts. Female has head to mantle, back and wings 
brown (mantle and lesser coverts sometimes bluish), lower back, rump and tail dull blue, pale 
eyering and underparts as male. Juvenile undescribed. Race rufifrons male is deeper orange-rufous 
on underparts than nominate, and female usually has bluer scapulars and wing-coverts; albiventer 
is whiter on lower belly to undertail-coverts. Voice. Song two or three phrases of thin, metallic, 
rising and falling notes, "si-si-tiuuuw"; resembles song of Rhinomyias umbratilis, but without 
introductory “ziit”. 

Habitat. Lowland mixed dipterocarp forest, from sea-level to c. 500 m. Usually found in forest 
interior and on edges of clearings; appears to avoid riverine habitats, where C. turcosus more 
frequently occurs. 

Food and Feeding. Diet poorly known, but includes small invertebrates. Usually in pairs. Forages 
by actively flycatching from low exposed perches. 

Breeding. Birds in breeding condition in Feb-Jul. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Uncommon to locally common in Borneo; occurs in 
several protected areas, including Sepilok Reserve (Sabah), Gunung Mulu National Park (Sarawak) 
and Kutai National Park (Kalimantan). Rare in Sumatra, where occurs in Kerinci-Seblat and Way 
Kambas National Parks. Restricted to lowland forest, in a region where this habitat is rapidly 
disappearing or being degraded. Global population of this species is considered extremely likely to 
decline even further. 

Bibliography. Anon. (2003c, 20042), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar, Andreev et al. (2001), Collar, Crosby 
& Statterstield (1994), Gore (1968), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), van Marle & Voous (1988), Robinson & 
Kinnear (1928), Smythies (1999), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 
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100. Bornean Blue-flycatcher 
Cyornis superbus 


French: Gobemouche de Bornéo 
German: Prachtblauschnäpper 


Spanish: Papamoscas de Borneo 


Taxonomy. Cyornis superba Stresemann, 1925, Borneo. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. Borneo, 


Descriptive notes. 15 cm. Medium-sized for- 
est flycatcher. Male has head and upperparts, 
including upperwing and tail, deep blue, with 
brighter blue on forehead and across super- 
cilium to nape, also shining blue on lower back 
and rump; face from base of bill to ear-coverts 
black; chin and throat pale orange or orange- 
buff, becoming deep orange on breast and 
flanks, and whitish on lower belly to undertail- 
coverts; iris dark; bill black; legs bluish-grey. 
Distinguished from C. turcosus, C. tickelliae, 
C. rufigastra and C. caerulatus by greater ex- 
tent of brighter blue over eyes to nape, and 
black face; from C. banyumas and Muscica- 
pella hodgsoni (which have blackish face and usually separated altitudinally) by brighter blue 
nape, lower back and rump, and dull orange-rufous breast and flanks. Female has crown to back 
mostly warm brown, bright rufous-brown rump to tail and on edges of flight-feathers, pale rufous- 
buff lower forehead and short supercilium, prominent pale eyering. chin and throat orange-buff. 
darker or tinged brownish on breast and fading to whitish-buff on flanks and rest of underparts: 
distinguished from females of C. banyumas and Muscicapella hodgsoni by warmer brown upperparts 
and brighter rufous on forehead and rump to tail, from latter also by larger size, pale eyering and 
colour of underparts. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Song a very thin or high-pitched "hiu-te-hie". 
Habitat. Submontane primary and secondary forests. usually between 600 m and 1600 m, occa- 
sionally lower; on Mt Mulu not recorded above 420 m. Keeps mostly to dark interior of forest. 
usually near streams. 

Food and Feeding. Diet unknown; presumably includes small invertebrates. Usually solitary or in 
pairs. Unobtrusive, forages by flycatching from low perch, and often returns to same perch: occa- 
sionally in middle level of forest trees. Also hovers to snatch insects from mossy branches. 
Breeding. Birds in breeding condition between Feb and Jun. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon. Very poorly known species. Oc- 
curs in the Danum Valley Conservation Area. 

Bibliography. Gore (1968), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), Robinson & Kinnear (1928), Smythies (1999). 


101. Blue-throated Blue-flycatcher 
Cyornis rubeculoides 


French: Gobemouche à menton bleu Spanish: Papamoscas Gorgiazul 
German: Blaukehlschnüpper 

Other common names: Blue-throated Flycatcher; Chinese Flycatcher, Chinese Blue-flycatcher 

(glaucicomans) 


Taxonomy. Phoenicura rubeculoides Vigors, 1831, Darjeeling, Himalayas. 

Race glaucicomans has sometimes been considered a separate species on basis of differences in 
plumage and song; until review of entire grouping is undertaken, however. it is probably better 
treated as an incipient species, Birds in Assam (NE India), hitherto considered to be within geo- 
graphical range of nominate race, exhibit characters of dialilaemus, and in Himalayas occasional 
males have throat pattern of latter race, indicating wide range of overlap between the races; further 
clarification of ranges and racial boundaries in this region is needed. Five subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. r. rubeculoides (Vigors, 1831) — breeds Himalayas from NE Pakistan E to NE India (Assam and 
Arunachal Pradesh S to Mizoram), S China (SE Xizang) and W, N & NE Myanmar; non-breeding 
S India (principally Western Ghats), Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and S Myanmar. 

C. r. dialilaemus Salvadori, 1889 - E & SE Myanmar and N & W Thailand. 

C. r. rogersi Robinson & Kinnear, 1928 - C & SW Myanmar. 

C. r. glaucicomans Thayer & Bangs, 1909 — breeds S China (S Shaanxi and W Hubei S to N & E 
Yunnan); non-breeding WC & S Thailand and Peninsular Malaysia. 

C. r. klossi Robinson, 1921 — E Thailand, S Laos and S Vietnam (C Annam S to Cochinchina). 
Descriptive notes. 14-15 cm; 10-20 g. 
Medium-sized flycatcher with broad-based 
bill. Male nominate race has dark blue 
upperparts, including tail and edges of flight- 
feathers (brighter on tail); forehead to over eye 
a band of paler shining blue or cerulean-blue; 
lesser upperwing-coverts bright azure-blue, 
inner edges of remiges and tail feathers sooty 
black; lores to just behind eye black, chin and 
throat darker or blackish-blue (appearing black 
in the field), breast side dark blue as mantle 
(extent of colour varies individually); bright 
orange-rufous on centre of lower throat, breast 
and upper flanks, white on belly to undertail- 
coverts; iris dark brown; bill black, sometimes grey base of lower mandible; legs pink, purplish- 
pink or dusky bluish. Distinguished from C. banyumas by extensive dark blue on throat: from C. 
tickelliae by blue on throat, and darker blue upperparts. Female has head and upperparts pale olive- 
brown except for brownish-chestnut rump, darker olive-brown wings and tail narrowly bordered 
brighter rufous-brown (some individuals may have bluish frontal band. uppertail-coverts and tail), 
broad pale creamy-buff lores, creamy-orange throat and deeper orange breast, white rest of under- 
parts; differs from female of e.g. C. pallipes in smaller size, shorter bill, lack of grey tinge on head, 
pale confined to lores, duller rufous-brown tail, and lack of reddish on throat and breast. Juvenile 
has olive-brown upperparts spotted with orange-buff and diffuse blackish fringes, buffish tips of 
wing-coverts, buff breast barred and scaled blackish; male exhibits blue wings and tail at early age. 


Race dialilaemus male has upperparts slightly brighter, less deep blue, than nominate, side of head 
darker, darker orange-rufous on breast extends as triangle to centre of throat ( occasionally to base 
of bill), undertail-coverts often tinged buffish, female as nominate but more rufous tinge above 
(except for olive on crown and nape), fairly prominent pale eyering, paler or duller orange on 
throat and breast (some also have side of belly washed rufous); rogersi male is as previous, female 
has warmer brown upperparts and deep or rich orange-rufous breast and flanks; glaucicomans 
male has slightly darker upperparts (except for brighter cobalt-blue lesser coverts), black frontal 
band to lores and chin, indigo-blue cheek, ear-coverts and side of upper throat, extensive rufous- 
orange on throat and breast, flanks washed brownish, female has warm brown upperparts (may 
show narrow greyish frontal band), brighter rufous-brown uppertail-coverts and tail, pale orange 
eyering, pale buffish throat, orange-rufous breast and brownish flanks; klossi male is similar to 
nominate but darker blue above, with more yellowish-orange breast and whitish triangle on centre 
of throat (some have whiter throat centre and paler or warm buff breast), female has upperparts and 
tail as nominate and slightly darker orange-rufous throat and breast (may also show rufous frontal 
band). Voice. Song a series of trilling and slurred warbling notes, “trrr-sweet-iu-iu, tch tch tch-hiu 
hiu hiu hiu hiu” or "trr-trr-swiwiwiwiwi", frequently interspersed with sharper "tit-it trrt-rrt” and 
"tit-it-it" and longer warbling whistles, “wheerr-wheerr-wheee-u-r -r-r, twit-tuweyh-tit-trurr", and 
a slurred "screee-chir-churr, turr-trr-r-tri-trurr, tweet-tweet- tweet”; includes mimicry of other spe- 
cies, e.g. Shikra (Accipiter badius) and Grey-winged Blackbird (Turdus boulboul); similar to that 
of C. tickelliae but more trilling, higher-pitched and more rapidly given; song of race glaucicomans 
generally richer, with varied warbling notes, and more sustained. Calls include soft “tac” or “check”, 
and harsher "trrt" and "trrt-trrt" rasping alarm notes. Song period (N Pakistan and Nepal) mid-Apr 
to mid-Jul and generally silent outside breeding season, but wintering glaucicomans has soft subsong. 
Habitat. Dense undergrowth and ravines in dry broadleaf evergreen and mixed deciduous forests, 
also swamp-forest and secondary forest, bamboo, parks and well-wooded gardens; between 460 m 
and 900 m in NE Pakistan, at 360-1500 m in Nepal and locally to 1800 m in N India, at 350-2090 
m in Bhutan and to 2000 m in S China (Xizang). In SE Asia from sea-level to 1350 m; in S Laos 
race klossi occurs in semi-evergreen forest between 300 m and 850 m. Occurs in mangroves on 
passage and in dry lowlands in winter in Sri Lanka. In wintering areas in SE Asia occurs in similar 
habitats in lowland S Thailand and to c. 800 m in Peninsular Malaysia. 

Food and Feeding. Food items not well known but include small invertebrates, e.g. flies (Diptera), 
small cicadas (Cicadoidea) and larvae. Usually alone or in pairs; solitary in non-breeding season, 
when may defend feeding territory. Actively forages low down. rarely more than 3 m from ground, 
in bushes, scrub and undergrowth of forest trees, often near streams. Frequently pursues insects in 
flight, but rarely uses regular perch (although often in same smal! area throughout day); occasion- 
ally forages on ground. Flicks wings and tail when calling. 

Breeding. Season Mar-Aug. Apparently double-brooded in Assam, but single-brooded in Hima- 
layas. Nest a neat cup of moss, fern fronds, grass, plant fibres and animal hair, placed in hole in tree 
or, especially, bamboo, or in stump or rock crevice, or on ground among ferns on bank. Clutch 3- 
5 eggs: incubation by female, period 11—12 days; nestlings fed by both parents, no information on 
duration of nestling period. 

Movements. Resident and migratory; some evidence that migrants return to same non-breeding 
areas in successive years. Himalayan populations migrate to Sri Lanka, S & NE India, Bangla- 
desh, C, S & E Myanmar, W & S Thailand and Peninsular Malaysia; some remain throughout 
winter in foothills of Himalayas in C Nepal and NE India. Little information on passage dates, but 
leaves N India and Nepal in Sept and returns in Mar: in NE Pakistan, returns in May; arrives Sri 
Lanka and Malay Peninsula end Sept to end Oct and present to mid-Mar (or Apr in Sri Lanka). 
Vagrant in NE & SE China, Cambodia, S Vietnam (Cochinchina) and Singapore: race glaucicomans 
vagrant in S Laos. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Scarce and local summer visitor in N Pakistan, 
and locally common in summer N India. Fairly common to uncommon throughout most of SE 
Asian range; common resident in W & N Thailand: status uncertain in C Laos, locally common in 
S Laos. Generally rare and widely scattered in much of non-breeding range; e.g. scarce winter 
visitor in Bangladesh and rare in Sri Lanka. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Carey er al. (2001), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Deignan (1945), Duckworth et al. 
(1999), Étchécopar & Hüe (1983), Evans et al. (2000), Fleming et al. (1984), Grimmett ef al. (1998), Inskipp & 
Inskipp (1991), Inskipp et al. (1999), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), King et al. (1975), Legge (1983), Lekagul 
& Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Medway & Wells (1976), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen 
& Anderton (2005), Ripley (1982), Roberts (1992), Robinson & Kinnear (1928), Robson (2000b), Smythies (1986), 
Spierenburg (2005), Stepanyan (1995), Thewlis er al. (1996), Viney et al. (1994), Wells (2006). 


102. Malaysian Blue-flycatcher 


Cyornis turcosus 


French: Gobemouche malais German: Malaienblauschnüpper Spanish: Papamoscas Malayo 


Taxonomy. Cyornis turcosa Brüggemann, 1877, Moeara Teweh (= Muarateweh), south-eastern 
Borneo. 

Race rupatensis poorly differentiated (and degree of violet tinge on upperparts of male possibly an 
unreliable character, as individually variable). Two subspecies tentatively recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. t. rupatensis Oberholser, 1920 — Malay Peninsula, Sumatra and W Borneo. 

C. t. turcosus Brüggemann, 1877 — E Borneo. 

Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm. Small flycatcher, 


head, supercilium, chin and throat, deep aqua- 
marine-blue crown, face and upperparts to 
mantle and back, and bright cobalt-blue lower 
back to uppertail-coverts; upperwing and tail 
sooty brown, broadly edged cobalt-blue on 
wing-coverts and slightly more violet-blue on 
tail; lores blackish; breast and flanks orange 
or rufous-orange, fading into white on belly 
and undertail-coverts; iris dark brown; bill 
black; legs dark lavender-grey to greyish-horn. 
Differs from males of C. banyumas, C. ticke- 
lliae and C. rubeculoides mainly in having upperparts and throat all deep blue, and no pale blue on 
forehead. Female is similar to male but has duller aquamarine-blue upperparts, buffish or whitish 
chin and throat, pale orange-rufous on breast fading on flanks. Juvenile is sooty brown above, 
heavily spotted with orange-buff, largest spots on mantle and scapulars, with greater coverts, tertials 
and inner secondaries broadly tipped orange-buff, remiges and tail feathers edged bluish, chin to 


m e n i the smallest of the blue Cyornis species. Male 
) ^ nominate race has shining cobalt-blue fore- 
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breast buff, barred or scaled dark brown. Race rupatensis has breast and flanks deeper-coloured, 
more rufous-orange, than nominate. Voice. Song a soft, weak series of five or six whistled melodi- 
ous phrases, “diddle diddle dee diddle dee”, often inaudible at moderate distance. Alarm call a hard 
“tik-tk-tk” and a harsh grating "chrrk". 

Habitat. Dry lowland primary and secondary forest. including swamp-forest, in Borneo; more 
frequently in riverine forest in Malay Peninsula and Sumatra. Occurs to no more than c. 60 m in 
Malay Peninsula (erroneously reported to 800 m); to 500 m in Borneo. 

Food and Feeding. Food includes small invertebrates. Solitary or in pairs. Forages in lower storey 
of riverine and streamside forests, by making aerial pursuit after passing insects from low perch. 
Breeding. Season Apr to at least Jul, and recently fledged juveniles seen in Sept. Nest built by 
female, a small open cup of moss. plant fibres and gossamer, placed up to 3 m from ground at end 
Of rotted tree stump or in crown of tree-fern under overhang of moss-covered boulder. Clutch 2 
eggs; incubation by female, and nestlings tended by both sexes; no information on duration of 
incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements, Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Rare 
and local in Malay Peninsula owing to continuing loss of closed-canopy lowland forest; occurs in 
Separi Forest Reserve; also present in Taman Negara National Park, where rare. Common and 
widespread in Borneo. Local in Sumatra. where regular in Way Kambas National Park. 
Bibliography. Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar et al. (1994), Gore (1968), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), 
MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), van Marle & Voous (1988), Medway & Wells (1976), Parrott & Andrew (1996), 
Pimathai er al. (2004), Smythies (1999), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Weils (2006). 


103. Mangrove Blue-flycatcher 


Cyornis rufigastra 


French: Gobemouche des mangroves Spanish: Papamoscas de Manglar 
German: Mangroveblauschnápper 

Other common names: Sulawesi Blue-flycatcher (omissus); Tanahjampea Blue-flycatcher 

(djampeanus) 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa rufigastra Raffles, 1822, Sumatra. 

Taxonomy uncertain. Race omissus sometimes considered a separate species, distinct from neigh- 
bouring lowland forms djampeanus and kalaoensis, but may be connected through lowland and 
coastal peromissus; alternatively, all four sometimes united in a separate species. Further informa- 
tion needed, and a comprehensive review of all races required. Described race litoralis (from Palawan 
and Sulu Is, in W Philippines) synonymized with philippinensis. Race simplex has been referred to 
as blythi, but name "simplex" is not preoccupied within Cyornis. Twelve subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. r. rufigastra (Raffles, 1822) - Malay Peninsula, Sumatra and Borneo. 

C. r. karimatensis Oberholser, 1924 — Karimata I, off SW Borneo. 

C. r rhizophorae Stresemann. 1925 — Sebesi I (extreme S Sumatra), Bangka, Belitung and Java 
(mainly W). 

C. r. longipennis Chasen & Kloss, 1930 — Karimunjawa Is, N of C Java. 

C. r. simplex Blyth, 1870 — N Philippines (Luzon, Polillo, Fortune, Catanduanes). 

C. r. mindorensis Mearns, 1907 — Mindoro, in NC Philippines. 

C. r marinduquensis duPont, 1972 — Marinduque, in NC Philippines. 

C. r. philippinensis Sharpe, 1877 — C, W & S Philippines, including Palawan and Sulu Archi- 
pelago. 

C. r. omissus (E. J, O. Hartert, 1896) — Sulawesi. 

C. r. peromissus E. J, O. Hartert. 1920 — Salayar I (off SW Sulawesi). 

C. r. djampeanus (E. J. O. Hartert, 1896) — Tanahjampea I. 

C. r. Kalaoensis (E. J. O. Hartert, 1896) - Kalao I (S of Tanahjampea). 

Descriptive notes. 14-15 cm: 13-18 g, Male nominate race is deep blue above, except for paler 
blue forehead and supercilium: edges of upperwing-coverts and flight-feathers as upperparts, but 
inner webs of flight-feathers black, tail also black with narrow dark blue edges; lores to chin and 
cheek black or blackish-blue, merging on neck side with blue of upperparts; throat to breast and 
upper flanks orange-rufous, becoming paler orange on lower flanks, buffish on vent and white on 
centre of belly; iris dark brown; bill black; legs bluish-pink or purplish-grey. Differs from C. 
banyumas in having smaller band of duller pale blue on forehead, and from both that species and C. 


tickelliae in more extensive rufous below. Fe- 
male is very similar to male but has forehead, 
most of lores (to eye) whitish, also some white 
on chin to cheek. Juvenile is generally dull- 
brown above, with fine buffish streaks on 
crown and nape, becoming larger spots on 
upperparts, wing-coverts tipped dull buff, pale 
buff below. with dark brown bars on throat, 
scaling on sides, breast and upper belly, un- 
barred whitish vent. Races vary mostly in depth 
or intensity of colour of upperparts and under- 
parts: omissus male has pale blue supercilium, 
blackish chin, and is almost entirely orange- 
rufous below, deepest on breast and rufous-buff 
on undertail-coverts, female olive-blue upperparts and tail, orange-buff lores, chin and throat; 
peromissus is similar to previous but slightly smaller, paler above and below, female has loral 
streak extending behind eye; djampeanus male has black face and chin, white centre of throat and 
orange-rufous underparts, female very similar, including black chin, but lacks white on throat; 
both sexes of kalaoensis are similar to male djampeanus, but male has throat and breast white, 
female has black chin. white throat centre and pale buffish-orange underparts; philippinensis male 
darker and duller above than nominate, blackish face contrasting less with upperparts, breast more 
deeply coloured and lower underparts much whiter, female similar but lacks black on face, has 
lores, chin and spot below eye white: mindorensis has upper throat and belly more heavily washed 
orange-rufous; simplex male has forehead and supercilium dull cobalt-blue; lores, malar region, 
ear-coverts and chin dark blue-black, throat pale orange-rufous, breast darker, belly to undertail- 
coverts white, female as male but lores and chin white. Voice, Song, by both sexes (Jan-Aug in 
Malay Peninsula), a high-pitched series of melodious warbling notes, similar to that of both C. 
banyumas and C. tickelliae but generally slower and deeper; in Malay Peninsula low-pitched series 
of variable duration, from "dee dah fee po" with sharp drop to final note, to a longer, stronger and 
more complex “di der di der dah der diddle di di der dah” or variations; in Philippines a fairly loud 
series of whistled "da de do da der do", or any combination in shorter phrases, and frequently 
repeated. Calls include a repeated dry “psst”, also a sharp, staccato "chi-chik-chik-chik-chik" slowing 
towards conclusion. 

Habitat. Coastal mangroves, taller mangrove transition forest and adjacent scrub, beach-forest 
and peatswamp-forest, occasionally edges of coconut groves and overgrown rubber plantations; 
also shows preference for nipa palm thickets and tall Acrostichum fern stands. On Sulawesi occurs 
in open woodland with low trees and bushes at up to 1200 m, locally to 2300 m in Lore Lindu 
National Park, in lower montane rainforest, tall secondary forest and montane scrub. On Tanahjampea 
occurs in closed-canopy forest, and scarce or absent in degraded mangroves. 

Food and Feeding. Diet includes flies (Diptera), hymenopterans (small bees, ants), termites 
(Isoptera), aphids (Aphidoidea) and other small invertebrates, Usually solitary or in pairs; in N 
Sulawesi associates with mixed-species flocks, Occasionally confiding (race djampeanus) but also 
shy and unobtrusive, preferring the depths of mangroves. Forages low down, close to the ground, 
frequently sallying forth from secluded perch after passing insects. 

Breeding. Season Mar-Aug. Nest built by female, a small shallow cup of plant fibres and leaves, 
placed up to 2 m above ground in fork in tree trunk, in hollow in rotted tree stump or at base of 
palm frond. Clutch 2 eggs; both sexes tend nestlings; no information on incubation and nestling 
periods. At one study site in Peninsular Malaysia, young fledged from three of four nests under 
observation. In ringing studies in Peninsular Malaysia (Selangor), longevity 5 years 10 months. 
Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common or locally common in S Thai- 
land; fairly common on W coast of Peninsular Malaysia but known from only five sites on E coast. 
Not uncommon in Borneo and Sumatra (mainly E coast), but rare in Java (where found mostly in W 
and small offshore islands); occasional in Bali. Common in Philippines, and common on Sulawesi 
and Tanahjampea. Formerly common and widespread in Singapore, but with loss of mangroves 
population now confined to offshore islands; loss of mangroves and expansion of prawn-farming 
in mangroves in Malay Peninsula may have adverse long-term effect on population of this species. 
Bibliography. Coates & Bishop (1997), David & Gosselin (2002a), Delacour & Mayr (1946), Dickinson et al. 
(1991), Dutson (1993), Hoogerwerf (1965b), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Kennedy er al. (2000), MacKinnon 
(1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), van Marle & Voous (1988), Medway & Wells (1976), duPont (1971), 
Rabor (1977), Smythies (1999), Watling (1983). 
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104. Timor Blue-flycatcher 
Cyornis hyacinthinus 


French: Gobemouche hyacinthe Spanish: Papamoscas Jacintino 
German: Hyazinthenblauschnäpper 
Other common names: Blue-backed/Hyacinthine Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa hyacinthina Temminck, 1820, no locality = Timor. 

Placement in genus Niltava has been considered more appropriate for this species. Forms a 
superspecies with C. hoevelli and C. sanfordi. Population on Roti (off SW Timor) may belong to an 
as yet undescribed race. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. h. kuehni E. J. O. Hartert, 1904 — Wetar, in E Lesser Sundas. 

C. h. hyacinthinus (Temminck, 1820) - Timor, Roti and Semau. in E Lesser Sundas. 

Descriptive notes. 16 cm. Medium-sized fly- 
catcher. Male nominate race has pale blue on 
upper forehead extending to over eye, deep blue 
or royal-blue crown and upperparts, including 
upperwing and tail, black inner webs and tips 
of flight-feathers: lower forehead, lores and face 
to chin, throat and breast deep blackish-blue: 
belly to flanks and undertail-coverts bright ru- 
fous-orange; iris dark brown; bill and legs black. 
Ditfers from male Ficedula hyperythra in larger 
size, longer tail, deeper blue on breast and 
upperparts, no white in front of eye. Female has 
head. face and upperparts to wings and lower 
back olive-brown, rump and tail dark blue, and 
entire underside from chin bright orange-rufous; distinguished from other flycatchers by blue rump 
and tail. Juvenile undescribed. Race kuehni male is paler blue than nominate on head and more 
extensively blue on throat to breast, rufous on belly darker, female has more grey-brown head and 
upperparts (may also have bluish wash), forehead and lores rufous and underparts deeper rufous. 
Voice. Song a shrill and monotonous rapid series of babbled rising and falling notes. Calls include a 
subdued bubbling phrase, reminiscent of that of a bulbul (Pycnonotidae), given frequently. 
Habitat. Primary and secondary monsoon forest and woodland, including degraded forest and 
plantations, also shrubs on hillsides: to 2000 m on Timor. 

Food and Feeding. Food not well known but includes small invertebrates. principally flies (Diptera). 
In pairs in breeding season; otherwise solitary. Quiet, unobtrusive and fairly inconspicuous. Perches 
upright (often on slender horizontal branches) in lower to middle levels of forest trees, also often 
close to trunks of trees; sallies after passing insects from high perch, often returning to same perch. 
Breeding. Female collecting nest material and nest-building in hollow in deciduous tree in Sept, 
carrying food in Dec, and juveniles seen in Feb. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Timor and 
Wetar EBA. Widespread but uncommon on Timor; status on Wetar unknown. First discovered on 
Roti in 1993; uncommon there, at least in N. 

Bibliography. Coates & Bishop (1997), Johnstone & Jepson (1996), Noske (2003). Robinson & Kinnear (1928), 
Trainor (2005), White & Bruce (1986). 


105. Blue-fronted Blue-flycatcher 
Cyornis hoevelli 


French: Gobemouche à front bleu Spanish: Papamoscas Frentiazul 
German: Celebesblauschnüpper 
Other common names: Blue-fronted/Hoevell's Flycatcher, Celebes Blue-flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Siphia hoévelli A. B. Meyer, 1903, Tokala Mountains, Sulawesi. 

Placement in genus Niltava has been considered more appropriate for this species. Forms a 
superspecies with C. hyacinthinus and C. sanfordi. Monotypic. 

Distribution. C & SE Sulawesi. 

Descriptive notes. 15 cm. Medium-sized, large- 
billed flycatcher. Male has deep blue head to 
nape and chin to upper breast (forming a hood), 
with brighter shining blue on forehead extend- 
ing along side of crown to behind eye; lower 
forehead to lores and face slightly darker than 
rest of head; upperparts, including upperwing, 
olive-brown, inner webs of flight-feathers black- 
ish, tail similar but with rust-brown outer edges; 
lower breast to undertail-coverts deep orange; 
iris dark brown or blackish; bill and legs black. 
Female similar, but hood grey or grey-brown, 
chin and throat greyish-buff. Juvenile is brown- 
ish, with buff spots and wing-covert tips above 
and blackish bars and scaling below. Voice. Song, throughout the day, a short, soft note followed by a 
loud, rich series of up to 20 notes like those of a Turdus thrush, varying little in pitch: also has shorter 
series of up to 5 discordant notes and a loud "tsat-tsat-tsat". Responds to imitations of song. 
Habitat. Upper montane rainforest and moss forest, between 1400 m and 2300 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food not well known; includes small invertebrates. Occurs alone, in pairs and 
in mixed-species flocks. Generally inconspicuous. Forages in undergrowth to lower middle levels 
of forest trees, mostly below 3 m; catches insects by gleaning among leaves. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Sulawesi 
EBA. Common within small global range. Present in Lore Lindu National Park. Rather easy to 
overlook; best detected when it is singing. 


Bibliography. Coates & Bishop (1997), Lambaihang et al. (2003), Riley & Mole (2001), Stattersfield & Capper 
(2000), Sujatnika et al. (1995), White & Bruce (1986). 


106. Matinan Blue-flycatcher 
Cyornis sanfordi 


French: Gobemouche de Sanford German: Sanfordschnüpper Spanish: Papamoscas de Sanford 
Other common names: Matinan/Sanford's Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Cyornis sanfordi Stresemann, 1931, Matinan Mountains, northern Sulawesi. 
Placement in genus Niltava has been considered more appropriate for this species. Forms a 
superspecies with C. hyacinthinus and C. hoevelli. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Minahassa Peninsula, in N Sulawesi. 


Descriptive notes. 14-5 cm. Small to medium- 
sized, robust and large-eyed brown flycatcher 
with broad-based bill fine at tip. Has grey crown 
to nape. becoming more grey-brown on 
upperparts, including upperwing, which has 
rufous edges of tertials; rufous-olive on rump 
and tail; lores to eye blackish, small whitish 
patch on upper lores; mostly pale grey or ash- 
grey below, with warm buffish-brown under- 
tail-coverts; iris dark brown; upper mandible 
dark brown to blackish, lower mandible pink- 
ish-horn; legs black. Sexes alike. Juvenile 
undescribed. Voice. Song, for up 30 minutes 
from same perch, a series of rapid, thin and clear 


version with each note emphasized, *'ti-ti-ti-tu-ti-ti-ti-ti-tu-ti". 

Habitat. Primary hill and montane broadleaf evergreen forest, including selectively logged areas, 
between 1300 m and 1780 m. 

Food and Feeding. Diet largely undescribed; includes small invertebrates. Usually solitary, but re- 
corded in mixed-species flocks. Inconspicuous. Forages in undergrowth and lower to middle levels 
of forest, by sallying after flying insects; often ponderous, and sits motionless for long periods. 
Breeding. Only one nest found, in Nov, c. 3 m above ground in cavity of dead tree trunk. No other 
information. 

Movements. Resident; may make short-distance altitudinal movements. 

Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted-range species: present in Sulawesi EBA. 
Rare, but little known; elusive and inconspicuous. Recorded in Tentolo-Matinan Mts, at two sites 
in Dumoga-Bone National Park (Mt Kabila and Mt Muajat), and in Gunung Ambang Nature Re- 
serve; recently recorded on Mt Banga (c. 2 km SE of Mt Ambang), where considered to be moder- 
ately common. The species’ very small global range and the continuing habitat degradation and 
destruction within it, particularly at lower altitudes, present a long-term threat. 

Bibliography. Anon. (2003c, 2004a), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Coates & Bishop (1997), Collar, Andreev et 
al. (2001), Collar, Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Lambaihang et al. (2003), Riley (2000), Riley & Mole (2001), 
Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stresemann (1931), Sujatnika et al. (1995), White & Bruce (1986). 


107. White-tailed Blue-flycatcher 


Cyornis concretus 


French: Gobemouche à queue blanche Spanish: Papamoscas Coliblanco 
German: WeiBschwanz-Blauschnáüpper 
Other common names: White-tailed Flycatcher, Short-tailed Blue-flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa concreta Statius Muller, 1836, interior area of west coast of Sumatra. 
Somewhat aberrant flycatcher: in past placed in genus Niltava (even when most current congeners 
were not), and has been suggested as meriting a genus of its own. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. c. cyaneus (Hume, 1877) — extreme NE India (E Arunachal Pradesh, S Assam, E Meghalaya, 
Mizoram), NW & S Myanmar (Tenasserim), S China (S Yunnan), W & S Thailand. N Laos and N 
Vietnam (Tonkin S to C Annam). 

C. c. concretus (Statius Muller, 1836) — Malay Peninsula and W Sumatra. 

C. c. everetti (Sharpe, 1890) — Borneo. 


Descriptive notes. 18-19 cm; 19-30 g. Large, 
large-billed and slim, blue (male) or brown (fe- 
male) forest flycatcher with distinctive tail pat- 
tern. Male nominate race has forehead to over 
eye pale blue or bright blue, lores to behind eye 
and cheek black; rest of head and upperparts to 
upperwing-coverts ashy cobalt-blue; flight-fea- 
thers black, tail dark grey-blue, outer rectrices 
with extensive white panels; chin to breast 
slightly paler than head, becoming greyer on 
flanks, rest of underparts white; iris dark brown, 
bill black, legs and feet pink, pinkish-brown to 
dark lavender grey. Differs from C. pallipes in 
larger size and white in tail. Female has crown 
to nape and most of upperparts deep brown, mantle, scapulars and flight-feather edges warmer brown 
or light rufous-brown, tail dark chestnut with white in outer feathers and light bluish edges, lores 
buff and eyering pale rufous-buff, dark-streaked ear-coverts, buff throat and brilliant white patch on 
lower throat. dull olive-brown neck side to breast and flanks, and white or whitish-grey belly to 
undertail-coverts. Juvenile is largely brown above, with rufous speckles and spots on mantle, back 
and scapulars, and dark bars or scaling on breast and flanks. Race cyaneus has brighter blue head 
than others, slightly less white in outer tail, female is duller brown with greyish-buff throat, purer 
white patch on lower throat and darker underparts; everetti is slightly smaller, male is duller than 
nominate and lacks white at base of tail, female duller than nominate and has less white at base of 


On following pages: 108. Fujian Niltava (Niltava davidi); 109. Rufous-bellied Niltava (Niltava sundara); 110. Sumatran Niltava (Niltava sumatrana), 111. Vivid Niltava (Niltava 
vivida); 112. Large Niltava (Niltava grandis); 113. Small Niltava (Niltava macgrigoriae); 114. Pygmy Blue-flycatcher (Muscicapella hodgsoni); 115. Grey-headed Canary-flycatcher 


(Culicicapa ceylonensis); 116. Citrine Canary-flycatcher (Culicicapa helianthea). 
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outer tail feathers. Voice. Song a variable series of penetrating. sibilant whistles, almost like those of 
a Turdus thrush, ^tii-tuu-tii-tuu-tii, huiiee" or “pieu pieu pieu, pieu pieu pieu jee-ooee, tititi teu tear- 
tear, jo di di dear-dear, phi phi phi phi", may include short series of descending notes, followed by 
several slightly rising "tuu-tii" notes and then some falling or slurred notes, also a short series of 
level, clear piping notes. Contact note a soft "pweee"; alarm a harsh “scree”. 

Habitat. Dense lowland, hill and submontane forests, including secondary forest, bamboo and 
scrub-covered hillsides; often in shady ravines and gulleys or near streams. Breeds to at least 2300 
m in E Himalayas and N Myanmar, to c. 1500 m in S China and c. 1360 m in SE Asia (to 1000 m in 
W & S Thailand and Malay Peninsula); from 300 m to c. 1500 m in Sumatra and Borneo, occasion- 
ally down to sea-level in Borneo. Outside breeding season locally lower, down to foothills, also in 
valley lowlands of R Brahmaputra and Chittagong region in Bangladesh; down to 250 m in Laos. 
Food and Feeding. Food largely unknown, but includes small inverterbrates, mainly flies (Diptera), 
hymenopterans (ants, small wasps) and beetles (Coleoptea). Solitary or in pairs; fairly slow-mov- 
ing. Forages mostly low down in dense undergrowth and in lower to middle levels of forest trees; 
gleans insects from among branches and foliage, and makes occasional aerial pursuit. Often spreads 
tail (showing white panels), especially when agitated or on landing. 

Breeding. Season at least May—Jun. Only two nests found, cup-shaped, made of moss. one placed 
in hole in rocky bank, the other c. 5 m from ground in epiphytic fern on branch. Clutch 2 eggs; both 
adults tend nestlings: no information on duration of incubation and fledging periods. 
Movements. Resident or short-distance altitudinal migrant. Locally at lower elevations, Nov-Mar. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Scarce to very locally common in NW of range. 
Rare in S China and W & S Thailand, uncommon in Malay Peninsula, scarce or locally common in 
Laos and Borneo, and scarce in Sumatra. Rapid spread of hill deforestation could place this species 
at risk in the future. Present in several protected areas, e.g. Cuc Phuong National Park (Vietnam). 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Duckworth e! al. (1998), Gore (1968), Grimmett et al. 
(1998), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999). King et al. (1975). Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(1993, 2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), Medway & Wells (1976), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & 
Anderton (2005), Robinson & Kinnear (1928), Robson (2000b, 2004). Robson er al. (1989), Smythies (1986, 1999), 
Thewlis ef al. (1996), Wells (2006). 


Genus NILTAVA Hodgson, 1837 


108. Fujian Niltava 
Niltava davidi 


French: Gobemouche de David German: Davidblauschnüpper Spanish: Papamoscas de David 
Other common names: Fukien/David's Niltava 


Taxonomy. Niltava davidi La Touche, 1907. Kuatun, north-western Fujian, China. 

May form a superspecies with N. sundara and N. sumatrana; has previously been considered 
conspecific with one or both. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds C & S China (Sichuan S to Yunnan and Guizhou, also Guangxi, Hainan and 
NW Fujian) and NW Vietnam (W Tonkin); non-breeding Indochina. 

Descriptive notes. 18 cm. Large, stoutly built 


UE a LF c flycatcher with fairly short bill. Male has 
i N g rs forecrown and crown side bright cobalt-blue, 
EN rest of crown and upperparts, including 
Jis upperwing and tail, deep blue, slightly paler 


on rump to tail; lower forehead to eye, ear-cov- 
erts, chin and throat bluish-black, indistinct 
small iridescent bright cobalt-bluish spot on 
neck side; breast to centre of belly and flanks 
rich orange-rufous, becoming buffish on lower 
x z belly and undertail-coverts; iris dark brown; 
^^ P- | bill and legs black. Distinguished from very 
X similar N. sundara by less extensive bright blue 

on crown, no bright blue patch on lesser cov- 

erts, and duller (buffish) lower belly and undertail-coverts. Female has most of head and upperparts 
dark olive-brown, fringes of wing-coverts and edges of flight-feathers broadly bright rufous, tail 
also broadly edged dull rufous, lores to eye and chin streaked pale buffish, fairly broad white 
gorget across lower throat merging with iridescent pale blue spot on neck side, dull olive breast and 
flanks. off-white belly to undertail-coverts; differs from female N. sundara in slightly more olive- 
brown upperparts and breast, and paler belly to undertail-coverts. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. 


rt 


Habitat. Broadleaf evergreen forest, to c. 1700 m; possibly breeds only above 1000 m. On migra- 
tion occurs in coastal scrub, parks and gardens. 

Food and Feeding. Food includes small invertebrates and small fruits. Usually alone or in pairs; 
solitary in winter, Forages mainly in dense undergrowth, largely by sitting unobtrusively and closely 
observing vegetation and area below perch; pounces on prey and carries them to higher perch. 
Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Resident and migratory. Populations breeding in S China winter at lower levels and 
also move S to Laos and C Vietnam; regular (but not annual) passage migrant and rare winter 
visitor in Hong Kong from Oct to early Apr. Vagrant in SE Thailand. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common in S China, and uncommon in 
N Vietnam. Variably fairly common or scarce non-breeding visitor in Laos, where all recent records 
are from Nam Theun catchment or adjacent areas. Present in Cuc Phuong National Park (Vietnam). 
Bibliography. Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), Carey et al. (2001), Cheng Tsohsin (1987). Collar et al. (1994). 
Duckworth er al. (1999), King et al. (1975), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de 
Schauensee (1984). Pimathai er al. (2004). Thewlis et al. (1998), Viney et al. (1994) 


109. Rufous-bellied Niltava 


Niltava sundara 


French: Gobemouche sundara 
German: Rotbauch-Blauschnápper 
Other common names: Beautiful/Black-and-orange/Orange-bellied/Sundara Niltava 


Spanish: Papamoscas Sundara 


Taxonomy. Niltava Sundara Hodgson, 1837, Nepal. 

May form a superspecies with N. davidi and N. sumatrana; has previously been considered 
conspecific with one or both. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

N. s. whistleri Ticehurst, 1926 ~ NW Himalayas of N Pakistan and N India. 

N. s. sundara Hodgson, 1837 — C & E Himalayas and S China (SE Xizang, W Yunnan) S to Myanmar 
(except E & SE). 

N. s. denotata Bangs & J. C. Phillips, 1914 — breeds E Myanmar and S China (Shaanxi and W 
Hubei S to E Yunnan, Sichuan and Guizhou); non-breeding S to N Thailand and N Indochina. 
Descriptive notes. 15-18 cm; 19-24 g. Large, 
stocky and brightly coloured flycatcher with 
rounded head shape, fairly short tail and broad- 
based bill. Male nominate race has upper fore- 
head, crown and nape bright ultramarine-blue, 
lower forehead, face to nape side, mantle and 
back black or blackish-blue, iridescent cobalt- 
blue patch on side of neck; rest of upperparts 
deep blue, iridescent blue on rump and tail; 
upperwing also deep blue, except for prominent 
bright cobalt-blue lesser coverts ("shoulder 
patch"); underparts uniform rich orange-rufous; 
iris dark brown; bill black; legs grey to dark 
horn or plumbeous brown. Distinguished from 
very similar N. davidi by more extensive bright blue on forecrown to nape (not restricted to forecrown), 
bright blue shoulder patch and uniformly bright rufous underparts; from N. vivida by rounded (not 
peaked) head shape, more extensive cobalt-blue crown (not darker on hindcrown) and all blackish- 
blue chin and throat; from very similar N. sumatrana by larger size and brighter blue on head and 
upperparts. Female has head and upperparts greyish olive-brown, fringes of wing-coverts and edges 
of flight-feathers bright rufous, inner webs darker or blackish, tail broadly edged dull rufous, lores 
to eye and chin pale buffish, broad white gorget across lower throat merging with small (and often 
indistinct) iridescent pale blue spot on side of neck, dull greyish-olive breast, buffish-grey below, 
whiter on centre of belly; distinguished from very similar female N. davidi by slightly paler or 
greyer head, slightly paler upperparts, duller olive flanks to undertail-coverts; from female N. vivida 
by whitish gorget or oval on lower throat and extensive bright rufous flight-feather edges; from very 
similar female N. sumatrana by larger size, lack of grey on head, breast and belly, more prominent 
white gorget on lower throat, lack of pale rufous on undertail-coverts; from female N. grandis by 
smaller size, lack of warm brown or rufous-buff on forecrown and lores, and possession of fairly 
broad white patch on lower throat. Juvenile is similar to female but darker brown on head and 
upperparts, heavily flecked on head and spotted on mantle, back and scapulars with buffish, rump 
and uppertail broadly tipped buff, face finely mottled buff and brown, narrow pale buffish-yellow 
gorget on lower throat (may be restricted to small oval patch), breast mostly pale buff with broad 
brown fringes, becoming brown bars or scaling on whitish belly and flanks; wing and tail bluish in 
male, rich brown in female. Race whistleri male has paler rufous underparts than nominate, and 
female has paler olive-grey upperparts, paler rufous tail and more greyish-olive on underparts; 
denotata male has violet-blue on crown to nape, neck-side patch, lesser coverts, rump and uppertail- 
coverts, purplish-blue mantle, edges of remiges and central tail feathers, outer rectrices black with 
purplish-blue edges, female similar to nominate but more olive-brown on crown and nape, buff on 
forehead, rufous-brown on mantle and rufous on uppertail-coverts and tail edges. Voice. Song 
"sweeee-eh tri-tri-tr-tih”, occasionally as a short and soft “cha cha" or a higher-pitched "tsi tsi tsi 
tsi". Calls include thin “seee” and hard "tic" and sharper "trrt"; alarm a husky scolding, slightly 
rising and rasping "z-i-i-i-f cha chuk” or "tr-r-r-tchik". 

Habitat. Undergrowth and bushes in broadleaf evergreen and mixed conifer and deciduous for- 
ests, also locally in secondary forest and heavily degraded forest areas; in Himalayas breeds to 
2700 m in W and at 1500-3200 m in C & E (in Bhutan to at least 2930 m), and in SE Asia from 900 
m to 2560 m. In non-breeding season usually above 1350 m and occasionally down to 800 m in 
Himalayas, e.g. 800-1830 m in Nepal, down to c. 900 m in NE India and as low as 245 m in 
Bhutan; down to c. 450 m in SE Asia. 

Food and Feeding. Food includes small invertebrates and larvae, particularly ants (Hymenoptera), 
beetles (Coleoptera) e.g. cockchafers (Scarabaeidae), and bush-crickets (Tettigoniidae); also some 
fruit, such as berries. Usually solitary or in pairs; more solitary in winter, but also accompanies 
mixed-species flocks. Sits quietly or unobtrusively on low perch in undergrowth or lower levels of. 
forest tree, occasionally darting out after passing insects or dropping to ground to catch prey. When 
perched, frequently adopts hunched position (obscuring neck-side spot and gorget); characteristi- 
cally bobs body forwards and flicks and spreads tail when perched for long periods. 

Breeding. Season Apr-Aug. Nest built by both sexes, mostly of moss, Adiantum fern stems, leaves 
and fine roots, placed low down in hole in tree stump, on ledge in rock crevice or in earth bank. 
Clutch 4 eggs: incubation by both sexes, period 12-13 days; fledging period 16—17 days. Nests 
parasitized by Common Cuckoo (Cucu/as canorus), Himalayan Cuckoo (Cuculus saturatus) and 
Hodgson's Hawk-cuckoo (Cuculus fugax). 

Movements. Resident and altitudinal migrant. Those breeding in Himalayas move to lower levels 
in foothills and adjacent plains in Nov-Mar, some reaching NE Bangladesh; race denotata a com- 
mon winter visitor N & NW Thailand from end Oct to mid-Apr. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Scarce and local in N Pakistan, common in 
Nepal, and fairly common in N India and Bhutan. Uncommon in S China. Fairly common in Myanmar 
(except C areas, where uncommon non-breeding visitor). Status in N & C Laos uncertain; recorded 
in non-breeding season, but believed possibly resident. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Daller (1998), Deignan 
(1945), Étchécopar & Hüe (1983), Fleming et al. (1984), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), King er 
al. (1975). Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000). Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & 
Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Smythies (1986), Thompson & Johnson (2003), Thompson er al. (1993). 


110. Sumatran Niltava 
Niltava sumatrana 


French: Gobemouche de Sumatra Spanish: Papamoscas de Sumatra 
German: Sumatrablauschnüpper 
Other common names: Malaysian/Rufous-bellied/Rufous-vented Niltava 


Taxonomy. Niltava sumatrana Salvadori, 1879, Singgalang. Padang Highlands, west Sumatra. 
May form a superspecies with N. davidi and N. sundara; has previously been considered conspecific 
with one or both. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Peninsular Malaysia (Cameron Highlands) and W Sumatra (Barisan Range). 


Family MUSCICAPIDAE (OLD WORLD FLYCATCHERS) 


SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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Descriptive notes. 15 cm; 17-24 g. Medium- 
sized, stout niltava with short bill. Male has 
bright iridescent blue crown, dark indigo-blue 
upperparts, including upperwing (median and 
greater upperwing-coverts and flight-feathers 
edged cobalt-blue), with iridescent blue neck- 
side patch and lesser coverts (forming "shoul- 
der patch"). and brilliant cobalt-blue rump and 
uppertail-coverts; tail black, edged violet-blue; 
lower forehead, lores to eye, ear-coverts, chin 
and throat black or blackish-blue; underparts 
entirely bright orange-rufous; iris dark brown: 
bill black; legs bluish or greenish-grey. Dis- 
tinguished from very similar N. sundara by 
smaller size, duller blue head and upperparts, smaller iridescent spot on side of neck, slightly duller 
underparts. Female has crown and nape olive-grey, upperparts, including wing and tail, warmer 
olive-brown, chestnut-brown on rump and uppertail-coverts, tai] dark chestnut-brown, frontal band, 
lores, eyering. lower face to chin and throat paler buffish-brown, with fine dark barring on throat, 
narrow white gorget across lower throat (may have greyish tips in fresh plumage), breast to belly 
and flanks greyish, becoming whiter on lower belly and orange-rufous on undertail, bill dark brown; 
distinguished from very similar female N. sundara by more deeply rufescent upperparts, lack of 
rufous edges of flight-feathers and olive-grey on breast, greyer crown, nape and flanks, lack of 
blue spot on side of neck, smaller white gorget on lower throat, and pale rufous on undertail- 
coverts. Juvenile is similar to adult female, but heavily spotted with rusty buff on head and upperparts 
and with black bars or scaling on underparts. Voice. Song a monotonous series of undulating clear 
whistles, similar to song of Eumvias thalassinus, and a rapid series of slurred and scratchy notes. 
Calls include a hard “chik”. 

Habitat. Montane broadleaf evergreen forest, usually above 1500 m in Malay Peninsula. and from 
1000 m up to tree-line in Sumatra. 

Food and Feeding. Food not well known, but includes small insects and small fruits. In pairs or 
solitary; outside breeding season, also joins mixed-species flocks. Forages in middle and lower 
levels of forest trees, in dense dark undergrowth and on ground. Fairly shy and unobtrusive. but 
frequently sallies after flying insects from prominent vantage perch; also collects insects from 
ground, and occasionally ventures out to forage at edges of roads and paths. 

Breeding. Season Dec-May. Nest a cup mostly of moss, placed low down. up to 3 m from ground, 
in crevice or hole in moss-covered tree trunk or stump. No further information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Sumatra 
and Peninsular Malaysia EBA. Uncommon or locally common. In Peninsular Malaysia. common 
or locally common in higher parts of Main Range beween Mt Korbu and Cameron Highlands, but 
may occur also on other peaks in the Titiwangsa Range. Locally common in Sumatra; uncommon 
in Kerinci-Seblat National Park. 

Bibliography. Holmes (1996), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), King et al. (1975), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(1993), van Marle & Voous (1988), Medway & Wells (1976), Myers (2005), Robson (2000b). Sujatnika er al. 
(1995), Wells (2006). 


111. Vivid Niltava 


Niltava vivida 


French: Gobemouche à ventre roux 
German: Swinhoeblauschnüpper 
Other common names: Formosan Blue-flycatcher, Rufous-vented Niltava 


Spanish: Papamoscas Vivido 


Taxonomy. Cyornis vivida Swinhoe, 1864, mountains of Taiwan. 
Races differ significantly in size, morphology and vocal patterns, and are widely separated geo- 
graphically; may represent two distinct species. Two subspecies currently recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
N. v. oatesi Salvadori, 1887 — breeds extreme NE India. S China (SE Xizang E to SW Sichuan and 
Yunnan) and probably N Myanmar; non-breeding S to W, C & E Myanmar and NW & C Thailand. 
N. v. vivida (Swinhoe, 1864) — Taiwan. 
Descriptive notes. 18-19 cm; 17 g. Large. 
long-winged niltava with peaked crown. Male 
nominate race has head to rump and uppertail- 
coverts, including upperwing-coverts, bright 
cobalt-blue; tail black, central feathers cobalt- 
blue, all outer feathers edged dark blue; fore- 
head to cheek and ear-coverts black (or 
pat ear-coverts tinged bluish); chin and throat 
TN blackish-blue, underparts orange-rufous with 
Jj izy slight incursion into centre of lower throat, 
^ x| paler or whiter on belly and flanks; iris dark 
brown; bill black; legs dark brown or black. 
Ditfers from very similar N. sundara in larger 
size, slim shape, brighter blue forecrown, rump 
and tail (lack of brighter blue on crown and nape), blue throat side, and duller rufous of underparts 
extending to centre of throat. Female has head dark grey except for dull bluish crown, olive-brown 
upperparts except for darker brown wing (buffish-edged on coverts) and tail, pale brown forehead 
and face sometimes greyer on ear-coverts, pale brown or yellowish-brown on chin and throat ex- 
tending to side of upper breast, with breast olive-brown, flanks olive-grey and undertail-coverts 
pale cinnamon-brown; distinguished from similar female N. sundara by lack of white gorget across 
lower throat and lack of blue patch on neck, from female N. grandis by smaller size, duller and less 
rufous wings and tail, and no bright blue patch on side of neck. Juvenile has pale eyering, is dark 
brown above, with buff spots on head and larger spots on mantle, back and scapulars, buff tips on 
rump and uppertail, pale greyish-brown below, uniformly pale buff on undertail-coverts. Race 
oatesi is larger than nominate, and rufous of underparts extends farther onto centre of lower throat 
as inverted V-shape (but variable in extent), female is slightly paler than nominate and has crown 
uniform with upperparts. Voice. Song of male in Taiwan (nominate race) a series of up to 3 high- 
pitched whistles followed by a twittering flourish of higher and then lower notes; race oatesi a slow 
series of mellow whistles interspersed with scratchy notes, "heu wee riu...chrrt-trrt...heu wee tiu- 
wee-u". Calls include a clear whistled “yiyou-yiyou”. 
Habitat. Inhabits temperate evergreen and mixed deciduous montane forests, usually in dense, 
dark areas of forest; in NE Himalayas and SW China breeds at 2000-2700 m. and in Myanmar 
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between 750 m and 2565 m. In Taiwan, breeds at up to 2600 m and found down to 900 m in non- 
breeding season. 

Food and Feeding. Poorly known. Diet largely unrecorded, but presumably includes small inver- 
tebrates. In pairs and solitary. Forages in larger branches of middle to upper levels of forest trees; 
apparently runs along branches and also in low brush, from which it makes aerial pursuit of flying 
insects. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Altitudinal migrant in Taiwan. Little information on non-breeding distribution in NE 
India; winter visitor N Thailand and probably elsewhere in SE Asia. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Nominate race common in Taiwan. Race oatesi 
uncommon in S China, and rare in NE India. Status in SE Asia unclear; thought to breed in N 
Myanmar, but probably a non-breeding visitor elsewhere (S to N Tenasserim): records from N Laos 
and N Vietnam (W Tonkin) likely to refer to non-breeding visitors; scarce or uncommon winter 
visitor in N Thailand. Present in Doi Inthanon National Park (Thailand). 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Deignan (1945), Étchécopar & Hüe (1983), Grimmett 
et al. (1998), Hachfeld (2002), Hachisuka & Udagawa (1950), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), King et al. (1975), Lekagul 
& Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), 
Robson (2000b, 2004), Smythies (1986). 


112. Large Niltava 


Niltava grandis 


French: Grand Gobemouche German: Kobaltblauschnápper Spanish: Papamoscas Grande 
Other common names: Great Niltava 


Taxonomy. Chaitaris grandis Blyth, 1842, Darjeeling, India. 

Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

N. g. grandis (Blyth, 1842) — Himalayas from C Nepal E to NE India (Arunachal Pradesh S to 
Assam, Meghalaya and Manipur), S China (SE Xizang and W Yunnan), C Myanmar and N & W 
Thailand. 

N. g. griseiventris La Touche, 1921 - S China (SE Yunnan), NE & C Laos and NW Vietnam. 

N. g. decorata Robinson & Kloss, 1919 — SC Vietnam (S Annam). 

N. g. decipiens Salvadori, 1892 — S Thailand, Peninsular Malaysia and Sumatra. 

Descriptive notes. 20-22 cm; 25-40 g, Large 
forest flycatcher, the largest Asian flycatcher, 
stocky and fairly sluggish, with dark blue 
(male) or dark olive-brown (female) plumage. 
Male nominate race is almost entirely dark blue 
or blackish-blue (appearing black in poor 
light), with bluer crown, neck-side patch, lesser 
upperwing-coverts and rump; flight-feathers 
mostly black, narrowly edged indigo-blue, tail 
black, with violet-blue outer webs of outer 
rectrices; face and slightly raised band on lower 
forehead black; underparts mostly purplish- 
blue; iris dark brown; bill black; legs brown- 
ish-black to lead-grey or purplish-grey. Female 
has dark olive-brown crown and upperparts, crown streaked bluish-grey (may show slight crest), 
rufous edges of upperwing-coverts, flight-feathers and rump and tail, rufous-buff forehead and 
lores, brown face finely streaked pale buff, small brilliant pale blue patch on side of neck, throat 
buffish (well demarcated by darker sides), underparts mostly dull olive-brown. streaked paler or 
buffish, and rich buff on flanks and undertail-coverts; distinguished from similar female N. sundara 
by streaks on face and underparts, duller brown underparts (not whitish on belly), buff throat 
(instead of well-defined white lower throat); from female N. davidi by larger size, buff throat, 
darker underparts, no white patch on lower throat; from female N. vivida by blue neck patch, and 
rufous-brown (not greyish), upperparts. including edges of wing and tail. Juvenile has head and 
upperparts deep rufous-brown, flecked or spotted with paler rufous-buff, wings and tail as adult 
but with pale rufous-buff tips of median and greater coverts, deep rufous-brown below (brightest 
rufous on breast), with darker brown fringes forming bars or scalloping. Races vary mostly in 
extent of blue on crown, nape and neck side and intensity of upperpart coloration of adult females: 
griseiventris is like nominate, but has less blue on upper belly and greyer lower belly, blacker 
flight-feathers with less blue edges, immature has brown undertail-coverts; decorata has larger and 
darker blue neck patch than nominate, and crown to nape bright deep blue, upperparts warmer 
brown; decipiens is similar to previous, but with darker bluish-slate crown to nape. Voice. Song a 
simple sequence of 3 or 4 soft, rising, melancholy whistles, *uu-uu-du-di", or "do ray, ray me" or 
a more drawn-out “fu fay fe-fi", repeated slowly and at intervals for up to 15 minutes; also a soft or 
unobtrusive "chu-ii" or "dju-ee", second note higher. Alarm calls include a loud "trrr'k trrr'k" or 
“chek-chek” and a harsh rattle. 

Habitat. Dense, mature, moist hill, submontane and montane broadleaf forests; in Malay Penin- 
sula often in large wooded gardens at hill stations. Breeds between c. 1500 m and 2850 m in 
Himalayas, at 1200—2050 m in Malay Peninsula, to 2745 m in S China and at 900-2560 m in SE 
Asia. At lower elevations in non-breeding season, usually between 900 m and 2000 m in foothills 
in Himalayas (but 600-2710 m in Bhutan); locally down to 450 m in SE Asia. 

Food and Feeding. Food items include small to medium-sized invertebrates, and berries; large 
crickets (Orthoptera) and small snakes also taken. Usually solitary or in pairs; tame and approach- 
able. Sluggish, often spends long periods inactively on perch, may become active towards dusk. 
Forages in undergrowth to middle level of forest trees, often in darkest interior of forest, along 
trails or near streams; also perches in the open on powerlines. Occasionally pursues insects in 
flight, but generally less agile in flight than are most flycatchers and often catches prey close to 
ground; large items may be eaten on the ground. Occasionally flicks wings and tail and fans tail 
when alarmed. 

Breeding. Season Feb-Jul. Nest a bulky open or domed cup of green moss, bryophytes and plant 
fibres and rootlets, placed up to 6 m from ground between boulders, in hole in or on tree stump, in 
wall, against mossy tree trunk or in creeper stems, or in recess in moss-covered bank in deeply 
shaded part of forest. Clutch 2-3 eggs: no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Resident and short-distance altitudinal migrant. Post-breeding descent to lower lev- 
els in Himalayas, and moves to lower elevations also in SE Asia, but generally resident in Malay 
Peninsula. Vagrant in NE Bangladesh and Cambodia. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally uncommon to fairly common. Local 
and uncommon from Nepal E to Bhutan, and uncommon in S China. Locally common in N & C 
Laos, common in N & C Thailand and common in Peninsular Malaysia. 
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113. Small Niltava 


Niltava macgrigoriae 


French: Gobemouche de McGrigor Spanish: Papamoscas de McGrigor 
German: Feenblauschnápper 
Other common names: Black-breasted Niltava 


Taxonomy. Phoenicura MacGrigoriae E. Burton, 1836, western Himalayas. 

Species name sometimes erroneously listed as "macgregoriae". Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

N. m. macgrigoriae (E. Burton, 1836) - W & C Himalayas. 

N. m. signata (McClelland, 1840) — E Himalayas E to NE India (Assam and Arunachal Pradesh S to 
Mizoram), N & E Myanmar, S China (SE Xizang and W & S Yunnan E to S Guangxi), N & W 
Thailand and N & C Indochina. 

Descriptive notes. 11-14 cm; 11-13 g. Small 
niltava, a smaller version (about half-size) of 
N. grandis. Male nominate race has bright pale 
blue forehead reaching to eye, deep purplish- 
blue forecrown to upperparts; shining blue 
neck-side patch; rump to side of tail pale blue 
or violet-blue; upperwing black, narrow deep 
blue edges of wing-coverts and inner flight- 
feathers, tail similar but more broadly edged 
deep blue; frontal band to lores and behind eye, 
zx) cheek and chin black, rest of face and throat 
\ ae dark blue, duller dark blue breast and flanks, 
S YS we N L4 whitish belly and undertail-coverts, tips of lat- 
G ms 5 re ~ ter often darker grey-blue; iris dark brown; bill 
and legs black. Distinguished from N. grandis by much smaller size, smaller bill, brighter blue 
forehead and neck-side patch, blue lower throat and breast, and white or greyish-white lower un- 
derparts; from Cyornis hainanus by paler forehead to eyes, bright blue patch on side of neck, and 
slightly bluer breast and flanks. Female has buffish forehead, lores to around eye, chin and throat, 
small brilliant azure-blue neck-side patch, dark olive-brown crown and upperparts, including wing- 
coverts, bright rufous-brown tips of greater coverts and edges of flight-feathers and tail, side of 
neck. lower throat and breast dull olive-brown, becoming whitish on belly and lower flanks and 
rich buff on upper flanks and undertail-coverts; distinguished from female N. grandis by much 
smaller size, pale buffish eyering, lacks grey hindcrown, whiter belly to undertail; from females of 
N. sumatrana and N. sundara by brown (not greyish) head and lack of white crescent across lower 
throat, Juvenile is mostly brown above, heavily flecked or streaked with orange-buff on head and 
face, larger buffish spots on mantle and scapulars; wings and tail as adult, but with pale buff spots 
at tips of greater upperwing-coverts. Race signata is very similar to nominate, but male has greyer 
belly to undertail-coverts. Voice. Song a very thin, high-pitched, rising and then falling "twee- 
twee-ee-twee" or "tuwee tee tweee", repeated with or without pause. Calls include high-pitched 
"see-see". second note lower; also metallic scolding and churring notes. 

Habitat. Edges and clearings in humid submontane and montane broadleaf evergreen forest, also 
shrubberies and bushes along paths and tracks; occurs between 1000 m and 2000 m in Himalayas 
(exceptionally to 2500 m in E) and c. 900-2400 m in S China, and breeds at c. 1000-2560 m in SE 
Asia. In non-breeding season found in similar habitat, and also in dense reed and grassy stands 
with scattered trees, at lower levels; down to 270-1400 m in Nepal, in plains and foothills of N 
India, and down to c. 300 m in Bhutan and locally in SE Asia. 

Food and Feeding. Diet small invertebrates, including flies (Diptera), and some fruit, e.g. berries. 
Solitary or in pairs. Fairly shy and inconspicuous, especially in breeding season; may be partly 
crepuscular, as most evident early and late in the day. Actively forages in shady undergrowth and 
bushes, sallying out in pursuit of insects from low perch. 

Breeding. Season Mar-Aug. Nest built by female, male assists in bringing material, a cup made 
mostly of moss. placed in hollow in streambank or between boulders and well hidden by vegeta- 
tion, or sometimes up to 3 m from ground in thin sapling. Clutch 3-5 eggs; incubation by both 
sexes, period c. 12 days; no information on fledging period. Nests parasitized by Asian Lesser 
Cuckoo (Cuculus poliocephalus), Large Hawk-cuckoo (Cuculus sparverioides) and Hodgson's 
Hawk-cuckoo (Cuculus fugax). 

Movements. Resident and short-distance altitudinal migrant. Locally, makes post-breeding de- 
scent to lower levels within breeding range; in SE China occurs E to Guangdong, and recently 
recorded in winter in Hong Kong; passage migrant in E Tonkin (N Vietnam). Vagrant in NE Bang- 
ladesh. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common or common in Himalayas, and 
fairly common in China. Uncommon in NW Thailand; uncommon or fairly common in N & E 
Myanmar, N & C Laos and N Vietnam (W Tonkin, N Annam). 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Deignan (1945), Duckworth er al. (1998), Etchécopar 
& Hüe (1983), Evans & Timmins (1998), Fleming et al. (1984), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), 
King er al. (1975), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000). Meyer de Schauensee (1984), 


Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000b, 2004, 2005), Smythies (1986), Thompson et al. (1993), Thompson 
& Johnson (2003). 


Genus MUSCICAPELLA Bianchi, 1907 


114. Pygmy Blue-flycatcher 
Muscicapella hodgsoni 


French: Gobemouche pygmée Spanish: Papamoscas Pigmeo 
German: Goldhahnchen-Blauschnapper 


Taxonomy. Nemura hodgsoni F. Moore, 1854, Nepal. 

Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. h. hodgsoni (F. Moore, 1854) - C & E Himalayas E to NE India (Arunachal Pradesh, Assam), W 
& N Myanmar, S China (SE Xizang, W & SE Yunnan), NW Thailand and C Indochina. 

M. h. sondaica (Robinson & Kloss, 1923) — Peninsular Malaysia, Sumatra and N Borneo. 
Descriptive notes. 9—10 cm. Tiny, small-billed 
and short-tailed, arboreal flycatcher, resem- 
bling a warbler (Sylviidae) in actions. Male 
nominate race has bright ultramarine-blue 
crown and upperparts, including edges of 
upperwing-coverts, inner flight-feathers and 
tail; lower forehead and lores to behind eye 
blackish, forecrown to over eye paler or 
brighter blue; almost entirely deep orange be- 
low, paler on lower belly and whitish on 
undertail-coverts; iris dark brown; bill black; 
legs bluish or purplish-grey. Distinguished 
from Ficedula hyperythra by shorter tail, bluer 
(not slaty-blue) upperparts, lack of super- 
cilium, lack of rufous-brown in flight-feathers. Female has olive-brown head and upperparts, slightly 
warmer or more rufous-tinged on edges of flight-feathers, rump and uppertail-coverts, tail dull 
brown, narrow pale buffish eyering. mostly rufous-tinged orange-buff below, usually whiter on 
chin and throat, belly also white, bill as male but with slate-grey base of lower mandible; distin- 
guished from female Ficedula sapphira by slightly smaller size, shorter tail, rufous-brown edges 
of flight-feathers, rump and tail-coverts, more uniform rufous-buff underparts. Juvenile undescribed. 
Race sondaica resembles nominate, but crown brighter blue, forehead, lores and cheeks black, 
female has colder olive-brown upperparts and buffish-rufous wash on breast and flanks. Voice. 
Song a short and fairly weak “tzzit-che-che-che-heeee” or "seet-seet-seet-seet-seet -brrrrrr” and a 
weak “tsip”, “tip” or "tup"; low “churr” as contact or alarm note. 

Habitat. Breeds in dense, montane broadleaf forests and high-altitude elfin forest and subalpine 
Baeckia scrub: in Himalayas between 2100 m and 3500 m, in Peninsular Malaysia at 1100-1830 
m, and in Sumatra at 1100-2400 m. In non-breeding season found in tall deciduous forest, second- 
ary scrub at forest edges. clearings and along streams at lower levels in foothills and adjacent 
plains, down to 300—750 m in N India, possibly lower in Nepal. 

Food and Feeding. Diet not well known but includes small invertebrates, particularly flies (Diptera). 
Usually in pairs, or solitary in non-breeding season; joins mixed-species foraging flocks. Incon- 
spicuous and easily overlooked in forest canopy, but forages also in lower levels in thickets and 
scrub. Forages rapidly through foliage of lower and middle levels of forest, inspecting foliage, 
branches and epiphyte clumps, and making aerial pursuit of flushed insects; also briefly hovers. 
Flicks wings and cocks tail while drooping wings. 

Breeding. Poorly known; very few nests found. Season mid-Mar to Jul. Both adults gather nest 
material, but nest built by female alone, an open cup of moss and black plant fibres, placed up to 
6 m above ground in thick stems of creeper growing around tree stump. No other information. 
Movements. Resident and short-distance altitudinal migrant. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Scarce in Nepal, and uncommon in N India 
and Bhutan. Uncommon in Malay Peninsula and throughout SE Asian range; rare in NW Thailand; 
status in N & C Laos and Vietnam (W Tonkin and C Annam) uncertain, possibly resident but may 
be mainly a non-breeding visitor. Rare in Borneo. A 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Deignan (1945), Etchécopar & Hiie (1983), Evans & 
Timmins (1998), Fleming er al. (1984), Gore (1968), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Jeyarajasingam 
& Pearson (1999), King er al. (1975), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), van Marle & 
Voous (1988), Medway & Wells (1976), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson 
(1998, 1999b, 2000b, 2004), Smythies (1986, 1999), Thewlis et al. (1996), Wells (2006). 


Genus CULICICAPA Swinhoe, 1871 


115. Grey-headed Canary-flycatcher 


Culicicapa ceylonensis 


French: Gobemouche à téte grise 
German: Graukopfschnápper 
Other common names: Grey-headed Flytatcher 


Spanish: Papamoscas Cabecigrís 


Taxonomy. Platyrhynchus Ceylonensis Swainson, 1820, Sri Lanka. 

Affinities unclear; some DNA studies have suggested that genus belongs with the Australasian 
robins in family Petroicidae. Racial identity of birds on Sumbawa and Lomblen (Lesser Sundas) 
uncertain, provisionally included in sejuncta. Five subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. c. calochrysea Oberholser, 1923 — Himalayas from N Pakistan (Murree Hills) and Kashmir E to 
NE. C & CE India, Bangladesh, C & S China. Myanmar (except S Tenasserim), Thailand (except 
SW & S) and N & C Indochina; non-breeding from C & S Pakistan (Indus Valley) through plains of 
N & C India to S China and Indochina. 

C. c. ceylonensis (Swainson, 1820) — SW India and Sri Lanka. 

C. c. antioxantha Oberholser, 1923 — S Myanmar (S Tenasserim), SW & S Thailand, Peninsular 
Malaysia. Sumatra, Borneo, Java and Bali. 

C. c. sejuncta E. J. O. Hartert, 1897 — Sumbawa, Flores and Lomblen, in Lesser Sundas. 

C. c. connectens Rensch, 1931 — Sumba, in Lesser Sundas. 

Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; 6-9 g. Small to medium-sized, slender, upright forest flycatcher 
with crested head shape. Nominate race has head to nape, side of neck and upper breast plain 
smoky grey, forehead and lores sometimes streaked darker, narrow white eyering; upperparts mostly 
greenish or yellowish olive-green (brighter on rump and uppertail-coverts); upperwing-coverts as 
mantle and back, with yellowish edges of greater coverts, flight-feathers and tail feathers, inner 
webs of remiges and rectrices black; breast to undertail-coverts bright yellow, with olive on side of 
lower breast and flanks; iris dark brown; bill black, pinkish base of lower mandible; legs light 
brown to yellowish or pinkish-brown. Sexes alike in plumage, female smaller than male. Juvenile 
is similar to adult, but with pale yellow tips of median and greater coverts, lores greyish, breast 
tinged green, and duller yellow on underparts. Races differ rather little: calochrysea is slightly 
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paler than nominate, with rump yellower and 
flight-feathers more conspicuously edged 
green; antioxantha has darker grey on head to 
breast, duller green upperparts, less bright yel- 
low below; sejuncta has paler grey throat, and 
lower throat and upper breast washed yellow; 
connectens is similar to last. but has more ex- 
tensive grey on side of head. Voice. Noisy and 
vocal throughout year. Song (given all year) a 
loud and squeaky, high-pitched 5-note se- 
quence, "tit-titu-wheeee" or "chik... which ee- 
whicheee" or "twoi-toi-teeh-deeh", the first 
two notes descending and the rest rising in 
tone; also a rising "chilup chili chili" fre- 
quently repeated, and variations on same theme. Territorial calls include a rapid, high-pitched 
“chit-tit-tit-tit-tirrr-h”; other calls include "chap", a sharp “kitwik kitwik" and a soft "pit pit pit” or 
"tip, tip tip". 

Habitat. Mature and secondary dry broadleaf forests and woodlands. favouring wooded gorges 
and ravines with streams; also abandoned plantations and large gardens: from lowlands to upper 
montane levels. Breeds mostly at 1200-1800 m in N Pakistan, 100-2000 m in C & S China, and c. 
1500-3100 m in C Himalayas; in SW India generally above 900 m and in Sri Lanka in wet-zone 
hills above 550 m; in SE Asia breeds at 1280-3050 m, but down to 650 m in Malay Peninsula, and 
at 600—2200 m from Sumatra E to Bali; sea-level to 600 m on Flores and to c. 1000 m on Sumba. In 
non-breeding season in similar habitat at lower levels, below 1000 m in W Himalayas and 1800 m 
in E ranges; also in smaller woodlands, sholas, bamboo forest, copses, mangrove forests, orchards 
and large wooded gardens. 

Food and Feeding. Diet includes gnats and mosquitoes (Culicidae), other dipteran flies, also bee- 
tles (Coleoptera), wasps (Hymenoptera). moths (Lepidoptera) and other small invertebrates. In 
pairs, solitary, or as regular member of mixed-species foraging flocks; in family parties in breeding 
season, and in non-breeding season several (possibly first-years) congregate in communal feeding 
area. Tame, confiding and active throughout day. Forages at all levels down to understorey, usually 
within canopy, actively flitting between branches, vines and foliage; also pursues insects in acro- 
batic dashes within and above canopy and from lower prominent perches. e.g. roadside wires, often 
returning to same or nearby perch. Frequently flicks tail when perched. Territorial also in non- 
breeding season, and often aggressive towards conspecifics. 

Breeding. Season late Feb to Jul; often two broods. Monogamous; pair-bond long-lasting. Dis- 
playing male performs short circling flights of up to 30 m in front of perched female. perching 
adjacent to her and then flying off again, also hovering on rapidly vibrating wings in front of her 
and displaying rump, the two calliong to each other throughout, and display repeated up to 15 
times; male also courtship-feeds mate. Nest, in S India and Sri Lanka apparently built entirely by 
male. a cup of moss, plant fibres (especially bryophytes), lichens and gossamer, material usually 
matching that of nest location (nest thus well camouflaged), usually placed up to 9 m from ground 
on side of tree trunk, or on boulder: often two broods in same nest, or nest re-used in subsequent 
year. Clutch 3—4 eggs; male assists with feeding of nestlings; no information on duration of incuba- 
tion and fledging periods. 

Movements. Resident and migratory. Short-distance altitudinal migrant; descends from Himala- 
yas to plains of N & C India between Sept and early Mar. may also make short-range altitudinal 
movements in severe weather; in S China, breeding birds from N Guangdong reach S Guangdong 
and Hong Kong between early Oct and early Apr: non-breeding visitor to C & E Thailand and S 
Myanmar, and more widespread at lower altitudes in Laos. Vagrant in NE China (Beidaihe, in S 
Liaoning). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to locally abundant. Considered partly 
near-threatened in some lowland areas owing to continuing depletion of lowland forests; at study 
sites in Peninsular Malaysia, absent from logged, regenerating secondary forests for at least 20 
years, although present in adjacent mature forest. Uncommon in Hong Kong. Uncommon on Flores; 
believed to have occurred previously also on Lombok. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Carey et al. (2001), Cheng Tsohsin (1987). Coates & Bishop (1997), Deignan 
(1945), Étchécopar & Hüe (1983), Fleming e! al. (1984). Grimmett er al. (1998), Harrison (1999), Inskipp & 
Inskipp (1991), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), King er al. (1975), Legge (1983), Lekagul & Round (1991), 
MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), Medway & Wells (1976), Meyer 
de Schauensee (1984), Myers & Bishop (2005), duPont (1971), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), 


Robson (2000b. 2004), Smythies (1986, 1999), Thewlis et al. (1996), Thomas & Poole (2003), Trainor (2003). 
Verhoeye & Holmes (1999), Wells (2006). 

116. Citrine Canary-flycatcher 

Culicicapa helianthea 


French: Gobemouche canari German: Grünkopfschnápper 
Other common names: Sunflower Canary-flycatcher 


Spanish: Papamoscas Citrino 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa helianthea Wallace, 1865, Manado, Sulawesi. 

Affinities unclear; some DNA studies have suggested that genus belongs with the Australasian 
robins in family Petroicidae. Birds in Sula Is (off E Sulawesi) provisionally included in nominate 
race but may represent a previously undescribed race. Five subspecies currently recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. h. septentrionalis Parkes, 1960 - NW Luzon (Benguet and Lepanto), in N Philippines. 

C. h. zimmeri Parkes, 1960 — C & S Luzon. 

C. h. panayensis (Sharpe. 1877) - W & C Philippines (Palawan, Panay, Negros. Cebu. Biliran. 
Leyte, Mindanao). 

C. h. mayri Deignan, 1947 - SW Sulu Archipelago (Tawi-Tawi and Bongao). 

C. h. helianthea (Wallace, 1865) — Sulawesi, Banggai Is. Sula Archipelago and Salayer I. 
Descriptive notes. 11-5 cm; 7-9 g. Small olive- 
yellow flycatcher. Nominate race has olive- 
yellow head and upperparts to lower back, 
upperwing and tail; eyering and rump bright 
yellow; inner webs of flight-feathers dark 
brown or blackish; bright yellow below; iris 
dark brown: bill dark horn. base of lower man- 
dible burnt orange; legs brownish-orange. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed. Races dif- 
fer mainly in shade of olive on upperparts and 
yellow underparts: septentrionalis has dark 
: lores and crown, and upperparts less golden- 
J yellow, well-defined greenish-yellow rump 
` patch, duller yellow below, may show dusky 
throat and breast (grey-brown feather bases), but deep yellow vent and undertail-coverts; zimmeri 
is similar to previous in colour of upperparts, but rump more golden and less greenish-tinged, 
edges of tail feathers deeper rich yellow, almost orange. and underparts deep yellow: panayensis 
has slightly duller eyering, slightly more extensively yellow rump, dark brown wings and tail with 
yellow fringes, slightly deeper yellow below, throat to breast with olive wash; mayri has crown and 
back greener and less suffused with yellow, cheeks also paler and contrasting with crown, less rich 
yellow on rump and underparts, throat paler or greyer. Voice. Song a series of 4-5 loud, clear notes 
at varying pitch or with rising and falling buzzing phrases, “tsu-si-tchu-si-si” or "sweet su sweet", 
concluding with a short trill, repeated at regular intervals. Calls include "tsu-tsu-tswee", also "speeet" 
and a long, staccato and nasal trill. 

Habitat. Lowland to submontane and upper montane forests, forest edges, secondary growth and 
edges of cultivation; between 500 m and 1500 m on Sulawesi and to 2500 m in Philippines, but 
apparently only in lowlands on Taliabu (Sula Is). 

Food and Feeding. Food items not well known but include small invertebrates, principally flies 
(Diptera), Usually in pairs in breeding season; otherwise solitary, but often in mixed-species flocks. 
Perches upright. Actively forages in middle levels and lower canopy of forest trees and in montane 
shrubs; gleans insects from among foliage, as well as pursuing prey in flight. 

Breeding. Birds in breeding condition in Apr and May, and nestlings found in Jun and Jul. No 
other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally fairly common in Philippines. Wide- 
spread and variably uncommon to very common on Sulawesi. Discovered in Sula Is in 1988, and 
now found to be moderately common on both main islands (Taliabu and Mangole). 

Bibliography. van den Berg & Bosman (1986), Coates & Bishop (1997), Deignan (1947). Delacour & Mayr (1946), 
Dickinson et al. (1991), Ekstrom er al, (1998). Kennedy et al. (2000). Parkes (1960b), duPont (1971), Riley (2000), 
Stones et al, (1997), Watling (1983). 
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Class AVES 
Order PASSERIFORMES 
Suborder OSCINES 


Family PLATYSTEIRIDAE 
(BATISES AND WATTLE-EYES) 


Systematics 


All the small flycatcher-like Old World passerines possessing a 
hooked bill and rictal bristles have traditionally been classified 
in a single very broad family, a greatly expanded Muscicapidae, 
comprising the "flycatchers". In 1963, C. M. N. White, dealing 
only with African species, placed the genera Megabyas, Bias, 
Batis and Platysteira, the last-mentioned including Dyaphoro- 
phyia, among other “flycatchers” in a subfamily Monarchinae 
of the Muscicapidae. Seven years later, M. A. Traylor placed 
them in a subfamily Platysteirinae, in which he included also 
( 
1 


Viadagascan genus Pseudobias; he considered their closest 
atives to be the African bush-shrikes, which he included in a 
separate subfamily, the Malaconotinae. Both H. E. Wolters and 
J. Cracraft accepted Traylor's subfamilial treatment of the batises 

| wattle-eyes, but they preferred to indicate a different rela- 
tionship; Wolters placed the subfamily Platysteirinae with the 
true shrikes in the family Laniidae, whereas Cracraft included 
it with the Old World warblers (Sylviidae). The DNA-DNA hy- 
bridization studies of C. G. Sibley and J. E. Ahlquist led these 
authors to place the six genera of shrike-flycatchers, batises and 
wattle-eyes, together with the bush-shrikes, the helmet-shrikes 
(Prionops), the Asian wood-shrikes (Tephredornis) and 
philentomas (Philentoma) and the Madagascar vangas 
( Vangidae), as a tribe within a subfamily Malaconotinae, as part 
of their greatly enlarged family Corvidae. Interestingly, the re- 
cently discovered feather mite Pedanodectes latior, described 
from the Black-throated Wattle-eye (Platysteira peltata), very 
much resembles a species of feather mite found on one of the 
malaconotid bush-shrikes, the Black-crowned Tchagra (Tchagra 
senegalus). 

Before the publication of Sibley and Ahlquists’s DNA-based 
classification, Traylor, in his 1986 treatment for volume XI of J. 
L. Peter's Check-list of Birds of the World, had raised the taxo- 
nomic status of the batises and allies to that of a family. For this 
group of six genera, such treatment seems perhaps the most suit- 
able and the most practical. The enigmatic genus Lanioturdus 
has sometimes been included in this family, as its single species, 
the White-tailed Shrike (Lanioturdus torquatus), has several char- 
acteristics in common with Batis; on the other hand, it is differ- 
ent in ecology. being a larger, terrestrial bird. and for the time 
being is probably better placed in Malaconotidae. 


* Small to medium-sized flycatcher-like birds, contrastingly 
coloured, with rather wide bill, short legs and upright stance. 
* 8-16cm. N 


Wa. 


* Sub-Saharan Africa; one monotypic genus in Madagascar. 
* Always on or near trees. 

* 6 genera, 30 species, 58 taxa. 

* One species threatened; none extinct since 1600. 


The present arrangement thus unites in one family the batises 
and wattle-eyes with the shrike-flycatchers, all of which do share 
general morphological features and are similar in their commu- 
nication behaviour. The shrike-flycatchers Megabyas and Bias 
are sometimes considered congeneric, largely on the basis of simi- 
larities in the skull structure. Nevertheless, they exhibit differ- 
ences in behaviour, Megabyas being a rather "quiet" bird, whereas 
Bias is more "nervous", and are considered better kept generi- 
cally separate. 


All platysteirids occur in 
continental sub-Saharan 
Africa, with a few also on 
offshore islands. Only one 
representative, Ward's 
Shrike-flycatcher, has 
colonized the island of 
Madagascar. Although 
superficially allied to other 
members of the family, 
this species is anomalous 
in several aspects of 
morphology, vocalizations 
and behaviour. These 
differences underlie 

its placement in a 
monospecific genus, and 
suggest that it might be 
rather distantly related. 
The evidence from DNA 
analyses is equivocal, but 
it appears that Ward's 
Shrike-flycatcher may 


| be an off-shoot of 


Madagascar's most 
speciose endemic 
passerine lineage, the 
vangas (Vangidae). 


[Pseudobias wardi, 
Madagascar. 
Photo: Roland Seitre] 


Roughly two-thirds of all 
platysteirid species are 
placed in Batis. The 
members of this genus 
are notably uniform in 
size, appearance and 
behaviour, although there 
is considerable variation 
in patterning. They are 
dumpy, short-tailed, 
strikingly patterned birds, 
with an upright stance, 
and relatively loud and 
repetitive vocalizations. 
Some species are scarce, 
but many are common, 
conspicuous and confiding. 
They can be split roughly 
into two groups, the forest 
species and the savanna 
or thornveld species. 

The very recently 
described Dark Batis 
belongs to the first of 
these groups. 


[Batis crypta, 
Maringo, Misuku Hills, 
Chatipa, Malawi. 
Photo: Johannes 
Ferdinand] 


Sexual dichromatism is 
the norm in batises. 

The Pririt Batis is one of 
13 species (68% of the 
genus) in which brown, 
rufous or buffy pigments 
are restricted to the 
female, while the male is 
exclusively black, grey 
and white. The main 
recurring themes in males 
are black masks, black 
breastbands, white wing- 
flashes and pale irides. In 
most females the black on 
the undersides is replaced 
with a reduced amount of 
rufous or brown. Both 
sexes of all species have 
dark legs and bills. 


[Batis pririt affinis 
Left: Augrabies Falls 
National Park, 
South Africa. 


Right: Daan Viljoen, 
Namibia. 
Photos: Andy & Gill Swash] 
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Communication behaviour supports the relationship of the 
genus Batis with the two wattle-eye genera Dyaphorophyia and 
Platysteira. The genus Dyaphorophyia has often been submerged 
in Platysteira, but T. Harris and K. Franklin, in their 2000 mono- 
graph, preferred to maintain the two as separate genera on the 
basis of differences in tail length and in behaviour. Some authors 
consider Platysteira to be intermediate between Dyaphorophyia 
and Batis, a view expressed by, among others, R. J. Dowsett and 
F. Dowsett-Lemaire in 1993. Nevertheless, A. Brosset and 
C. Erard concluded, in 1986, that there are as many differences 


1 


between Dyaphorophyia and Platysteira as exist between those 
two genera combined and the genus Batis. 

The number of platysteirid species currently recognized is 
30, of which the majority, 19, are placed in the genus Batis. Three 
genera, Megabyas, Bias and Pseudobias, are monotypic, while 
the two wattle-eye genera, Dyaphorophyia and Platysteira, each 
contain four species. 

Batis is a genus of great uniformity in general appearance 
and behaviour. When one examines batises in the museum tray, 
it becomes quite clear that there is much intraspecific variation 
in the details of the plumage, sometimes as much between indi- 
viduals of one population as between distinct species. This is 
especially the case in such characteristics as, for instance, the 
darkness of the crown of the Western Black-headed Batis (Batis 
erlangeri) and, in the case of the Chin-spot Batis (Batis molitor), 
the tinge of the brown of the female's breastband. Taxonomically, 
two groups are traditionally distinguished within Batis, one con- 
taining the forest-dwelling species and the other comprising the 
savanna species. Some authors have in the past gone so far as to 
bring all into one superspecies, but it is impossible to maintain 
this arrangement, because some of the taxa overlap quite exten- 
sively. In Kenya, for example, the East Coast Batis (Batis soror) 
and the Eastern Black-headed Batis (Batis minor), both belong- 
ing in the savanna group, overlap not only with each other but 
also with the Short-tailed Batis (Batis mixta), which is a member 
of the forest group. Elsewhere, the geographical overlaps of the 
Western Black-headed Batis with the Senegal Batis (Batis 
senegalensis), with the Grey-headed Batis (Batis orientalis) and 
with the Chin-spot Batis are quite extensive. All this points to the 
necessity to recognize several superspecies. Nevertheless. in gen- 
eral, where two or more Batis species occur together, different 
habitat preferences nearly always segregate them ecologically, 
but, notwithstanding this, nests of the Pririt Batis (Batis pririt) 
and the Cape Batis (Batis capensis) have been found within 20 m 
of one another. 

W. Lawson, who carried out in-depth studies of the genus, 
favoured the division of Batis into the savanna group and the 
forest-dwelling group, and used external phenotypic characters 
to identify the characteristics and interrelationships of the spe- 
cies. The only colour feature of the plumage distinguishing his 
two groups is that of the underwing-coverts, which are black in 
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the savanna species and white in the forest-dwelling species. 
Lawson divided the forest-dwellers further into three subgroups, 
using patterns of variation and distribution, information on eco- 
logical preferences and a study of the paleoecology of Africa 


during the Quaternary period. His subgroups among the forest- 


dwellers occupy the following vegetation zones: (i) montane/ 
temperate forest, (11) West African lowland tropical forest and 
(111) East African lowland tropical forest. The savanna-dwellers 
were split into species according to climatic changes which oc- 
curred over the last million or so years, and which provoked 
vegetation changes and barriers of unsuitable habitat. Lawson 
a 3 


also ulated that the group of species with a tendency to- 
wards the loss of the buff chin spot in the female may have been 
separated from the more southern populations at an early time, 
and he considered them to be monophyletic. In 1989, Lawson 
and P. J. Ogg analysed again the relationships among Batis, this 
time employing numerical techniques (non-metric multidimen- 
sional scaling and unweighted pair-group method, using arith- 
metic averages), and with standard measurements and the colour 
of particular patches of the plumage utilized as characters. They 
divided the forest-dwelling Batis into 18 "Operational Taxonomic 
Units", and their result parallels the one obtained previously by 
Lawson with non-quantitative criteria. Lawson's method of 
building dendrograms from measurements and scores of plum- 
age-colour characteristics has not, however, been widely ac- 
cepted, and, without a molecular study at our disposal, the 
ecology and comparative distributions of the various taxa re- 
main important criteria. 

So long as no definitive classification is agreed upon, the 
question of how many species are contained in Batis is not yet 
completely resolved. Some authors have suggested that the 
montane and eastern forest batises represent a single species, Batis 
capensis, but the current consensus is that they are better treated 
as six full species. Likewise, the Western Black-headed Batis 
and the Eastern Black-headed Batis are often considered 
conspecific, but they have widely separate ranges and are notice- 
ably different in morphology; again, it is preferable to treat them 
às separate species. 

Very recently, following a study of a clear-cut morphological 
change in central Tanzania, what was thought to be the southern 
population of the Short-tailed Batis was discovered to be a new 


species, differing also genetically from B. mixta. This new spe- 
cies, the Dark Batis (Batis crypta), appears to be a further mem- 
ber of the B. capensis superspecies. It is possible that other taxa 
may be discovered. For example, the Pririt Batis exhibits a gap 
in distribution in the Karoo, and the isolated southernmost popu- 
lation calls for closer taxonomic evaluation. 

On the basis of morphological, ecological, geographical and 
acoustic information, it is suggested that the seven montane and 
eastern forest batises form a superspecies, and that the four prob- 
ably related species inhabiting equatorial forest possibly belong 
in two further superspecies. The relationships of the savanna- 
dwelling batises are not yet completely clear, but the first five of 
them are thought to form another superspecies; the three remain- 
ing savanna batises, namely the Eastern Black-headed and West- 
ern Black-headed Batises and the Pygmy Batis (Batis perkeo), 
are probably related to each other. 

In 1997, E. K. Urban and colleagues, in volume V of The 
Birds of Africa, recognized two species pairs in the genus 
Dyaphorophyia, an arrangement that seems eminently sensible. 
The Chestnut Wattle-eye (Dyaphorophyia castanea) and the 
White-spotted Wattle-eye (Dyaphorophyia tonsa) have general 
plumage colours of black, reddish-brown, grey and white, typi- 
cal for the Platysteiridae, whereas the Yellow-bellied (Dyaphoro- 
phyia concreta) and Blissett's Wattle-eyes (Dyaphorophyia 
blissetti) are aberrant, incorporating yellow and shining green in 
the plumage. There is a substantial amount of geographical vari- 
ation in three of the four members of this genus, but there is none 
in the White-spotted Wattle-eye, the only species limited to the 
Lower Guinean zone. In the three polytypic Dyaphorophyia wat- 
tle-eyes, the subspecies can be considered incipient species. The 
debate centres especially on the taxonomic status of the geographi- 
cal populations of Blissett's Wattle-eye, which some authors con- 
sider to be full species. A comparable variation in the plumage 
and eye-wattle colours can, however, be found also in the Yel- 
low-bellied Wattle-eye. 

In the genus Platysteira, a long and ongoing debate concerns 
the taxonomic status of the Banded Wattle-eye (Platysteira 
laticincta). This taxon is often considered a subspecies of the 
Black-throated Wattle-eye. but it exhibits plumage differences 
fom the latter which are not altogether negligible and, in addi- 
tion, it is geographically isolated in the Bamenda Highlands of 


The genus Dyaphorophyia 
contains four wattle-eye 
species with very short 
trails. They are treated as 
distinct from other wattle- 
eyes (Platysteira) because 
of differences in structure, 
vocalizations and behaviour. 
They inhabit the dense, 
shady undergrowth of 
humid forests, and are 
therefore restricted to 

the Congo Basin of West 
Central Africa, and the 
associated forest regions 
west to Sierra Leone, 

and east to Kenya. The 
Chestnut Wattle-eye is 
typical in having short legs 
and relatively colourful 


| plumage. 


[Dyaphorophyia castanea 
castanea, 

above Etome, 

Mt Cameroon, Cameroon. 
Photo: Doug Wechsler/ 
VIREO] 


The Yellow-bellied 
Wattle-eye is unique in | 
the family in having strong | 
yellow tones in its plumage. 
The underparts of some | 
males are entirely yellow, 
but in at least some | 

races this character is 
polymorphic, some males | 
showing chestnut-brown 
underparts. Ventral 
plumage in females is also | 
variable, with some birds | 
having the underparts 
heavily washed with 
chestnut, and others 
having the chestnut 
restricted to the throat. 
The female pictured here 
falls into the latter category. 
There are four named | 
subspecies throughout the 
complete range, and the 
form kungwensis, of the 
Mount Kungwe massif in 
western Tanzania, is | 
especially distinct. It has | 
much greyer upperparts, 
and its eye-wattle is blue, 
not green. If the wattle is 
important in courtship or 
mate choice, as seems 
very likely, a case could 
be made for treating | 
kungwensis as a 

separate species. 


[Dyaphorophyia 

concreta graueri, 

above Etome, | 

Mt Cameroon, Cameroon. 
Photo: Doug Wechsler/ 
VIREO] | 
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west Cameroon. It seems better, therefore, to treat the two as 
separate species. 

Traditionally, all members of Platysteira are considered as 
belonging to a single superspecies, as recognized by, for exam- 
ple, B. P. Hall and R. E. Moreau in 1970. The four species, how- 
ever, exhibit more than marginal geographical overlap, as well 
as an essential morphological difference in plumage. The Banded 
Wattle-eye is surrounded geographically by the Brown-throated 
Wattle-eye (Platysteira cyanea), from which it is altitudinally 
segregated in the Bamenda Highlands. The White-fronted Wat- 
tle-eye (Platysteira albifrons) is parapatric with the latter in the 
northern part of its restricted range and, in the eastern part, is 
marginally sympatric with, but mostly altitudinally segregated 
from, the Black-throated Wattle-eye. This is also the case with 
the Brown-throated and Black-throated Wattle-eyes, which are 
seemingly locally sympatric, especially in DRCongo and in 
Kenya, the former species occurring at lower elevations. Signifi- 
cantly, both the Brown-throated and the White-fronted Wattle- 
eyes have a white wingstripe, whereas the Black-throated and 
Banded Wattle-eyes are plain-winged. The last two species do, 
as suggested in the previous paragraph, seem most closely re- 
lated to one another and are, therefore, proposed as forming one 
superspecies, the Brown-throated and White-fronted Wattle-eyes 
forming another. 

Intraspecific geographical variation can be important. For 


example, the intensity of the reddish colour in the breastband of 


some Batis species is variable, as is the saturation with reddish, 
yellow or white in the ventral colour of Blissett's Wattle-eye and 
the Yellow-bellied Wattle-eye. In the Black-and-white Shrike- 
flycatcher (Bias musicus), the number of black blobs on the fe- 
male's mantle is also variable, and is often important in the west 
of the range, but it can also be so in the east of the range. In this 
case, this characteristic appears to exhibit no constant geographi- 
cal pattern that would allow the naming of subspecies. 
Apparently, no fossils have been described for this family. 


Morphological Aspects 


Size and body proportions are quite variable within this family. 
The genus Dyaphorophyia is very short-tailed, and most Batis 
species are rather short-tailed, but the Platysteira wattle-eyes have 
a moderately long tail. Among the shrike-flycatchers, Megabyas 
has an average tail length, Bias is rather short-tailed, and 
Pseudobias is rather long-tailed. 


Tail length is also a somewhat variable character within the 
Chin-spot Batis itself. It has been demonstrated that some of this 
species’ populations in Central Africa have the same tail/wing 
proportions as those measured for the Western Black-headed 
Batis, and thus different from other populations of their own spe- 
cies. No doubt, the similarity in proportions is a result of parallel 
selection for ecological reasons. 

All members of the family have short legs. This is, of course, 
a reflection of their strictly arboreal habits (see Habitat). 

The bill is flat and wide, with the upper mandible hooked at 
the tip, and the rictal bristles are well developed. These character- 
istics are a consequence of the feeding technique, which is based 
on catching flying insects. The bill structure of the batises and the 
wattle-eyes consists of a flat, long triangle with a keeled form, the 
culmen being bent apically and having a terminal hook; in Megabyas 
the keel is rounded, while in Bias it 1s raoderately rounded. 

L. Korzoun and colleagues studied the bill apparatus of all 
the Old World flycatcher families present in north-east Gabon. 
In their morphological and functional analysis in relation to eco- 
ethological data, they included some forest-dwelling platysteirids. 
The relationship between anatomical structures and habitat con- 
straints revealed that members of this family have adapted to 
forest conditions, and that they exhibit a key adaptation based on 
specific changes in the structure of the bill in response to the 
amount of light and shade present in the habitat. These constraints 
require speed and precision for the capture of prey, and the 
platysteirids' reinforced and forward-bent palate with large pala- 
tine processes allows them to use a rapid and powerful bill-clap 
when snatching prey. The large eye size of the Platysteiridae spe- 
cies is also important in this connection. These adaptations are 
found also in the Monarchidae, but not in the Muscicapidae, which 
display a generalized passerine structure. On the other hand, fron- 
tal devices protecting the skull, which developed in some 
monarchid and muscicapid species with fierce flycatching hab- 
its, are absent in the Platysteiridae. 

The family Platysteiridae is rather uniform in plumage col- 
oration. Black, white, grey and reddish-brown are the prevalent 
colours. The Yellow-bellied Wattle-eye and Blissett's Wattle-eye 
have aberrant plumages with delicate yellow and shiny green 
colours, although the brilliance of these diminishes after death. 
In the subspecies chalybea of Blissett’s Wattle-eye, for example, 
the pale golden-yellow underparts become white when the bird 
dies, as is demonstrated by museum specimens. 

A few batises are monomorphic, or nearly so, in plumage. 
The majority of platysteirids, however, are sexually dimorphic, 


In the Brown-throated 
Wattle-eye, as in all other 
Platysteira, both sexes 
have bright red supra- 
orbital wattles. These are 
probably connected with 
courtship or dominance, 
and seem likely to form 


part of an important 


signalling system between 
individuals, mediated at 
least partially by motivation 
or circumstance. The 
wattles expand when 
individuals are injured or 
excited. 


[Left: Platysteira cyanea 
nyansae, 

Ruwenzori National Park, 
Uganda. 

Photo: Michael & Patricia 
Fogden.c 


Right: Platysteira cyanea 
cyanea, 

above Etome, 

Mt Cameroon, Cameroon. 
Photo: Doug Wechsler/ 
VIREO] 


Many platysteirids are 
forest-dwelling species, 
but a few occur in much 

drier habitats. The Pygmy 
Batis, for example, is one 
of the group of batises 
associated with dry, non- 
forest habitats. It occurs in 

Acacia thornveld, low- 

stature dry woodland, 
Commiphora scrub, and 

tamarisk (Tamarix) stands 
along watercourses. It 
also survives in relatively 
open and arid savanna 
with scattered trees. 

Other members of the 

same group extend to the 
fringes of the Sahara and 
Kalahari Deserts. 


[Batis perkeo, 
Athi River, Kenya. 
Photo: Morten Strange} 
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although in most cases the female’s plumage is at least as highly 
colourful as that of the male. Sexual plumage dimorphism is con- 
sidered a consequence of social life. In general, colourful plum- 
age, typically male, is related to territorial activity, while cryptic 
plumage, typically female, is associated with predator avoidance. 
Nevertheless, trade-offs in the selection for colourful plumages 
do occur. Not all related bird taxa are sexually dimorphic to the 
same extent, and in some species females are also colourful, but 
even then a plumage can be classified as "masculine" or “femi- 
nine". Plumage details are unique for each species. Apart from 
chance, possible explanations which come to mind are character 
displacement and particularities in social life. 

Most members of the family, when adult, are colourful birds 
in both sexes. Among the batises, typical sexual dimorphism, in 
which brown-reddish colour is present only on females, is shown 
by 13 species. Three others possess atypical, masculine-type, 
females, and one other has a "semi-masculine" female. There is 
a further species with an atypical, feminine-type, male, but its 
female is “hyperfeminine”; and yet another has a typical female 
and a "semi-feminine" male. In Platysteira, three species show a 
similar typical dimorphism and three more a semi-masculine fe- 
male. Populations of Blissett's Wattle-eye, however, are appar- 
ently monomorphic, with females presumably masculine-like; 
conversely, in the Yellow-bellied Wattle-eye, two races having 
feminine-type males are linked to alternative feminine plumages, 
and a third race, with a hyperfeminine male, has a masculine- 
type female. In the case of the last two species, maybe the 
upperside is in fact sexually dimorphic but, because of fading of 
the colours after death, this is not realized by taxonomists who 
study only specimens. Possible relationships of these atypical 
plumages with habitat, small range, low number of individuals 
and high local density need to be explored. 

Plumage-colour polymorphism is present in males of the 
Yellow-bellied Wattle-eye in east DRCongo and Uganda, where 
these birds have a yellow-bellied morph and a chestnut-bellied 
morph. This compares very well with a similar polymorphism 
found in some members of the bush-shrike family Malaconotidae, 
which Sibley and Ahlquist considered to be closely related to the 
Platysteiridae. Because of its black-and-white plumage and its 
general shape, the male of the African Shrike-flycatcher 
(Megabyas flammulatus) can easily be mistaken for some 


malaconotid shrikes of the genus Drvoscopus, commonly known 
as "puffbacks". 

Some feather tracts are important communication tools. The 
rump feathers of Batis, Dyaphorophyia and Platysteira species 
are soft and erectile, a fact which has led to some of the batises, 
too, being referred to somewhat confusingly by the alternative 
names of “puff-back” or "puffback". In addition, the neck spots 
of Batis are an important communication tool, and peculiar fea- 
thers of the crown of Dvaphorophyia wattle-eyes may serve in 
communication. 

In general, juvenile platysteirids are speckled above, this pro- 
viding them with good camouflage in the open nest, where they 
resemble lichens (see Breeding). The immatures have the white 
parts of the body tinged rusty, and the generally dark parts are 
more brownish than is the case with the adult. The number of 
moults towards adult plumage is at least two, and for some spe- 
cies three. A characteristic of subadult male batises is the reten- 
tion of a brownish breastband, a feminine trait, until the very last 
part of the moult. The immature plumage thus also has an impor- 
tant function in social communication. 

Apart from plumage characteristics, another important com- 
munication signal is the brightly coloured yellow, red or orange 
iris of Batis and Bias, the latter moreover having bright yellow 
feet. The iris is red in the male Megabyas and brown in the re- 
maining species. Furthermore, it is a species-recognition tool for 
the red-eyed Short-tailed Batis in areas where it 15 sympatric with 
the yellow-eyed species, and eye colour also helps in identifying 
the sex in Boulton's Batis (Batis margaritae) and the Ruwenzori 
Batis (Batis diops). Can eye colour change with excitement? It 
certainly is a character of adulthood, because the colour is much 
less bright in the immature. 

In the genera Platysteira, Dyaphorophyia and, to a certain 
extent, Pseudobias, the circumorbital skin, which has developed 
into a quite substantial fleshy protuberance, or eye wattle, serves 
as a communication function. The wattles, which may protrude 
like horns on the sides of the head, either are present only above 
the eye, as in the Platysteira species, or are present in two halves, 
one above the eye and one under it, as in the Dyaphorophyia 
wattle-eyes. They are noticeable only in adults, and can be ex- 
panded considerably when the birds are excited or wounded, as 
demonstrated by the White-spotted Wattle-eye. 
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Habitat 

All members of this African family are arboreal, so the vast ma- 
jority occur in lowland forests, mountain forests, woodlands or 
mangroves. A few species live in semi-open country and even at 
the borders of desert, but necessarily with some trees or bushes 
present. Locally, some prefer a particular kind of forest, exam- 
ples being the White-fronted Wattle-eye, which favours mangrove 
on the Angolan coast, and Woodward’s Batis (Batis fratrum), 
which lives in dune-forest in parts of south-east Africa. Others 
live high in the mountains, up to the upper limit of the timber 
zone, and the Chin-spot Batis is said to occur regularly even in 
the high-altitude grasslands of Itombwe, in eastern DRCongo, 
but in reality it needs tree cover. Similarly, some of the African 
east-coast species are said to live in “grasslands”. 

The three shrike-flycatchers and the four Dyaphorophyia short- 
tailed wattle-eyes are strictly forest birds. The wattle-eyes in the 
genus Platysteira inhabit woodland and montane forest, avoiding 
the deep lowland rainforests. The batises, which make up about 
two-thirds of the family, extend over all of tropical Africa except 
the heavily forested central Congo Basin and the deserts. This 
genus does in fact reach the desert border, with the Pririt Batis on 
the edge of the Kalahari, the Senegal and Grey-headed Batises 
near the Sahara, and the Pygmy Batis living under very arid con- 
ditions in East Africa. These three species are part of the savanna- 
dwelling group, the others being the Chin-spot, East Coast, Eastern 
Black-headed, Western Black-headed and Pygmy Batises. 

Platysteirids are largely sedentary. As a consequence, the ar- 
eas which they occupy must contain some foliage or, at least, 
some permanent cover throughout the year. They spend all of 
their time in trees or bushes. Only Blissett’s Wattle-eye can be 
found on fallen logs and on piles of leaves on the forest floor, 
and the Chin-spot Batis sometimes ventures to the ground in the 
open. A few species are canopy specialists, Verreaux’s Batis (Batis 
minima) and the White-spotted Wattle-eye being examples. The 
daily need for water has not yet been studied with reference to 
this family, but at least the Grey-headed Batis, the Eastern Black- 
headed Batis, the Banded Wattle-eye and the Black-throated 
Wattle-eye seem to favour particularly the neighbourhood of riv- 
ers, while the Yellow-bellied Wattle-eye is said to avoid flooded 
forest; no species is known to inhabit marshes, or rocks and cliffs. 


Some members of the family are mountain specialists in one 
area but readily descend to lowlands in other areas. They can be 
found from sea-level up to altitudes of above 2000 m. Those 
platysteirids which regularly ascend above that altitude include a 
whole array of species, demonstrating the adaptability within the 
family. They comprise the Cape Batis in southern Africa, Boulton’s 
Batis on Mount Moco, in Angola, the Ruwenzori Batis on the 
Albertine Rift Mountains, the Short-tailed Batis on Mount Kili- 
manjaro and other mountains in north-east Tanzania, the newly 


Most platysteirids are 
noisy, with repetitive 

and distinctive voices. 

The Pygmy Batis is a 
typical example, with its 
penetrating series of up to 
20 piping notes. Like other 
batises it tends to produce 
this song with monotonous 
regularity, and females 
sometimes join males 

with their own vocal 
contribution to produce 

a duet. It seems that 
duetting is a prominent 
feature in all genera of 
the family. Most species 
also have a range of 
secondary vocalizations, 
including churrs and 
piping notes, and many 
produce noisy whirring 
wingbeats in flight, 
especially when excited. 


[Batis perkeo, 
Negele, Ethiopia. 
Photo: Ketil Knudsen] 


Wattle-eyes, such as the 
Brown-throated Wattle- 
eye, tend to be less vocal 
than batises, but their 
repertoire is nonetheless 
broad. The primary 
vocalization, or song, 
consists of loud, twangy, 
mechanical sounds, 

given in short phrases 

of 3-5 notes. The content 
of these phrases varies 
individually and 
geographically, and 

a concerted study of 
individual and geographical 
variation in vocal 
characters may yield 
insights into the taxonomic 
relationships between 
different races and 
regions. Both sexes often 
sing in syncopation, in a 
form of duet, although 

it usually sounds like a 
single bird is singing. Both 
sexes also produce bill- 
snapping sounds. 


[Platysteira cyanea 
nyansae, 

Uganda. 

Photo: Yvonne Dean] 


The foraging behaviour of 
the Western Black-headed 
Batis is representative of 
the whole genus. It forages 
hyperactively, delaying on 
most perches to peer 
about for a second or two 
in search of prey, and then 
moving to another perch 

if none can be seen. 

It usually snatches insects 
from bark while perched, 
or makes short sallies to 
pick insects off branches 
or foliage, often with an 
audible snap of the bill. 
Less often it catches 
insects in flight. Batises 
tend to live in pairs and 
hold year-round territories; 
pair members can usually 
be found foraging a short 
distance apart. 


[Batis erlangeri erlangeri, 
Ethiopia. 
Photo: Roland Seitre] 
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described Dark Batis in Tanzania and Malawi, the Bioko Batis 
(Batis poensis) on Mount Cameroon, the Chin-spot Batis in east- 
ern DRCongo and Kenya, the Western Black-headed Batis in 
Cameroon, the Yellow-bellied Wattle-eye in Cameroon, Uganda 
and Tanzania, Blissett's Wattle-eye in Kenya and Cameroon, the 
Brown-throated Wattle-eye in Ethiopia, Kenya and Cameroon, the 
Banded Wattle-eye in the Bamenda Highlands of Cameroon, and 
the Black-throated Wattle-eye locally in East and South Africa. 

When it comes to the exploitation of new opportunities, cer- 
tain platysteirids do not avoid man-made habitats, such as areas 
under shifting agriculture or exotic trees. Unfortunately, however, 
no detailed information is available on the possible preference for 
edges of woodland or edges of roads. The African Shrike-flycatcher 
occurs in habitats modified by man, suggesting that it may not be 
affected too seriously by deforestation. The Cape Batis has been 
recorded in wattle (Acacia), pine (Pinus) and other exotic planta- 
tions and gardens, the Chin-spot Batis in orchard bush, gardens, 
farmland and some plantations. the Western Black-headed Batis 
in cultivated areas and gardens. the Angola Batis (Batis minulla) 
in coffee plantations, and the Bioko Batis in overgrown cacao 
plantations, and in cassava fields, along roadsides and around vil- 
lages. Verreaux's Batis has been found in old coffee and cacao 
plantations, but it avoids the neighbourhood of villages and other 
anthropogenic habitats. The Ituri Batis (Batis ituriensis) is said to 
occur in cultivated areas with scattered high trees. All four 
Dvaphorophyia species can be found in overgrown plantations. 
For example, Blissett's Wattle-eye is sometimes seen around vil- 
lages in overgrown vegetation, and the Chestnut Wattle-eye has 
been recorded in gardens near Mount Nimba, in Liberia. 

Finally, in the genus Platysteira, the Brown-throated Wattle- 
eye occurs in coastal farmland plantations and around villages 
and gardens in Gabon and Cameroon, the Black-throated Wattle- 
eye is found in gardens and coffee plantations in Malawi, while 
the White-fronted Wattle-eye inhabits coffee plantations in An- 
gola. The Banded Wattle-eye is restricted to Cameroon, where it 
lives in forest underplanted with subsistence crops. 


General Habits 


As well as having a habit of occurring in family groups, some of 
the Platysteiridae participate in mixed-species parties, wherein 


they keep to the periphery and take advantage of the disturbance 
caused to insects. This has been recorded for the majority of the 
batises, but Woodward’s Batis seems to be the exception. Al- 
though this species does join mixed flocks, it is usually observed 
in pairs and is a skulking bird, generally revealing its presence 
only when calling. 

The two continental shrike-flycatchers can be found solitarily, 
in pairs, or in small parties of up to four or five individuals. The 
African Shrike-flycatcher hops from perch to perch, and some- 
times runs along a branch; after reaching a new perch, it may 
perform a pivoting action, this being followed by a swinging 
movement of the tail. Tail-swinging is also performed by both 
members of a pair, perhaps as an advertisement display. This 
platysteirid is often present in mixed-species parties. The Black- 
and-white Shrike-flycatcher, in contrast, keeps in pairs or family 
groups and has only rarely been recorded as a member of mixed 
flocks. It performs acrobatic aerial displays, and is known also to 
plunge from some height into the water, entering with a splash as 
it bathes, much in the manner of some swallows (Hirundinidae) 
bathing in a river. The lifestyle of Ward's Shrike-flycatcher 
(Pseudobias wardi), which is confined to Madagascar, is not well 
known. This species is recorded as living alone or in pairs, and is 
said to be highly territorial, but it is also frequently found in mixed 
bird parties. There is a report of three pairs of Ward's Shrike- 
flycatcher in dispute, calling loudly and flying towards each other 
as they argued over territory boundaries. 

Among the wattle-eyes, the Chestnut Wattle-eye occurs in pairs 
or small family groups, and also sometimes joins mixed-species 
parties. The White-spotted Wattle-eye lives mostly in pairs, and it 
pursues trespassing birds in its territory. It is very mobile and 
operates more inside the canopy than the Chestnut Wattle-eye, as 
well as being less noisy. The two other Dyaphorophyia species 
are less sociable; the Yellow-bellied Wattle-eye can at times be 
aggressive towards other bird species, while Blissett's Wattle-eye 
is only rarely recorded in mixed parties. 

The four Platysteira species have also been recorded in 
mixed-species flocks. The Brown-throated Wattle-eye is highly 
territorial; the pair-members keep in visual contact, but will some- 
times join bird parties passing through their territory. The Black- 
throated Wattle-eye, too, is usually observed in pairs. 

All batises have a quick and bouncing flight. When alarmed, 
they fly with bursts of whirring wingbeats. They forage by catch- 
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ing insects in flight or by gleaning from leaves and twigs, catch- 
ing prey with a loud bill snap. Many members join mixed-spe- 
cies flocks when not breeding. The Chin-spot Batis is among the 
better-studied species. It lives in pairs or family groups, although 
males are sometimes solitary, but it also joins mixed bird parties. 
It is, as are many members of this family, territorial throughout 
the year. Territorial display involves a jerky flight above the tree- 
tops and over open spaces, the batis producing noisy wing-snaps, 
bouncing in flight at each snap (see also Breeding). 

Several batises are known to produce click notes when ex- 
cited, and they often become aggressive. The result is the emis- 
sion of churring notes in alarm, as well as much bill-snapping 
and "wing-fripping" (see Voice). The Pririt Batis is among those 
for which this is well known. It also has a wing-snapping dis- 
play-flight across open spaces between thickets, bouncing at 
each snap. 

The Chestnut Wattle-eye is a noisy bird when disturbed. It 
has a clear shrill whistle when alarmed, and it has a habit of 
making a clicking noise (see Voice). In southern Nigeria, this 
species co-exists fully, in overlapping territories, with another 
flycatching species, the Red bellied Paradise-flycatcher 
(Terpsiphone rufiventer), which is, admittedly, morphologically 
a quite different bird. 

When anxious, the Yellow-bellied Wattle-eye crouches, with 
plumage sleeked, and makes rapid lateral movements with the 
head and body. If alarmed, the male stretches its legs, grunts 
and flies off rapidly, while the female remains crouching among 
the leaves. In territorial conflicts, this species performs lengthy 
whirring flights during which it holds the rump feathers fluffed 
out and utters aggressive calis; it then perches in the open, ex- 
posing the brightly coloured underparts and with eye wattles 
fully extended. 

The Brown-throated Wattle-eye is a very restless bird, con- 
stantly on the move. Even when an individual is sitting on a twig 
in the shade, its head is permanently in motion. as if on a swivel, 
as it peers all around. This species, incidentally, has also been 
recorded as sunning itself at noon; it has been seen to land on a 
beach and to lie for several minutes, with its plumage ruffled and 
the bill wide open. on the hot sand. The White-spotted Wattle- 
eye bathes in holes in trees and by flying among wet foliage, 
after which it preens vigorously. 


Voice 


The platysteirids are highly vocal. The African and Black-and- 
white Shrike-flycatchers have a repertoire of whistles and harsh, 
often metallic-sounding calls. Females of both species may an- 
swer with churring or rasping calls, suggesting duets. The smaller 
members of the family, especially the Dyaphorophyia species, 
have even richer repertoires. In addition to uttering vocal sounds, 
the batises and the wattle-eyes produce mechanical sounds, us- 
ing the bill and the wings. These involve much bill-snapping and 
strange wing noises, the latter known as “wing-fripping”. The 
Pririt Batis is among those for which this behaviour is well known. 
The Chestnut Wattle-eye often produces a clicking noise, which 
has been said to be made by the wings being beaten together, but 
some authors, such as F. J. Jackson, believed that it is, instead, 
the result of short, sharp flicking wingbeats. 

The Cape Batis is fairly typical of the genus. It produces plain- 
tive whistles, harsh churring calls and bill-snapping sounds. The 
female may join the male in duet, uttering a few buzzing calls, 
combined with softer ticking sounds. During these interactions, 
the two batises perform jerky display-flights (see Breeding). The 
typical call of the Chin-spot Batis, which is similar in behaviour, 
is a piping “hii her", although this is geographically variable: for 
example, the Chin-spot Batis utters a triple-note call in Uganda 
and near Naivasha, in Kenya, but near Nairobi it gives a call of 
only two notes. The maker of this vocalization is one member of 
a pair, the partners seldom being far apart, and the call is re- 
peated so often as to become monotonous. 

Western Black-headed Batises utter pure, penetrating whis- 
tled calls which are always more drawn out than the sharper notes 
of the Chin-spot Batis, and this and other vocal differences are 
often the best character for separating the two species. In addi- 
tion to squeaking or croaking call notes, the Chin-spot Batis gives 
a fairly loud song of two or three clear whistled syllables, on a 
descending scale, which bears a considerable resemblance to the 
whistles of the Brown-throated Wattle-eye. The Ruwenzori Batis, 
in contrast, is said to be a silent bird, only occasionally emitting 
its call note; it also produces a low whistle, to which a second 
individual may answer with a smacking sound, produced by the 
snapping of its bill. The Short-tailed Batis gives "a hollow brief 
whistle", repeated again and again, during the production of which 


The diet of all platysteirids 
consists almost entirely 

of invertebrates. They 
consume many insects, 
but also take a wide 
variety of other arthropods 
such as spiders (Araneae), 
millipedes (Diplopoda) and 
scorpions (Scorpiones). 
Very occasionally a small 
vertebrate, such as a 
lizard or gecko, will be 
taken, or else a berry, but 
these are exceptions which 
prove the rule. Insects 
caught by the Chin-spot 
Batis are often very small, 
but this species will eat 
fairly large grasshoppers 
and dragonflies, as seen 
here. It lives all year round 
in pairs or family groups, 
although males are 
sometimes solitary. 

It regularly joins 
mixed-species flocks. 


[Batis molitor molitor, 
Mkuzi Game Reserve, 
KwaZulu-Natal, 

South Africa. 

Photo: Andy & Gill Swash] 


As with “Black-throated 
Wattle-eye" and “Brown- 
throated Wattle-eye", the 
name “Chin-spot Batis” 

describes the female of 


the species rather than the | 


male. Here, she perches 
at her nest, a small but 
beautifully formed open 
cup, adorned with lichen 
for camouflage. As in 
other platysteirids, this 
core of the nest is built by 
both male and female, 
using plant fibres, rootlets 
and moss, depending on 
the habitat. This material 
is bound together, and 


attached to the supporting | 


branch, with cobwebs. 
The resultant structure is 
smoothed and shaped 
using the chin and neck. 


[Batis molitor palliditergum, 
Potchefstroom, 

North West Province, 
South Africa. 

Photo: R. P. B. Erasmus/ 
Photo Access] 


Woodward's Batis is a 
rather scarce species of 
dune woodlands and moist 
forests in Mozambique 
and north-eastern South 
Africa. It breeds in more 
humid situations than 
most of its relatives. 

The nest is much darker, 
more loosely constructed, 
and more expertly 
concealed than the nests 
of open-country batises. 
It is built by both male 
and female, deep in the 
tangled understorey. 


The female (pictured here) | 


is probably responsible for 
the bulk of incubation, 
given that this is the case 
in all members of the 
genus studied thus far. 
Males seem only to 
replace females for brief 
spells, or not at all. 


[Batis fratrum, 

St Lucia, KwaZulu-Natal 
South Africa. 

Photo: Warwick Tarboton] 
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the bird strains its whole body, the head being raised and the 
neck puffed out. The Pririt Batis repeats a mournful loud piping 
note in short to long series, the notes falling slightly in pitch from 
beginning to end; the impression is that the sound is coming from 
afar, even though the singer may be quite close by. 

Among the Dyaphorophyia wattle-eyes, the vocal repertoire 
is exceedingly rich. The White-spotted Wattle-eye has repeated 
whistles, harsh churrs, grunts and explosive sounds. The male 
may sing alone or both sexes may engage in a duet. Pairs 
countersing, using notes of different pitch, thereby producing a 
"see-sawing" effect. This species is known to countersing also 
with its close relative the Chestnut Wattle-eye and with Verreaux's 
Bats. The Chestnut Wattle-eye's repertoire is even more exten- 
sive, encompassing a wide variety of different notes ranging from 
ringing and metallic to wheezing, bleating. grunting, nasal and 
hollow ventriloquial frog-like croaks, as well as various loud 
cracking, popping and fripping sounds produced by the wings, 
and bill-snapping. The calls are delivered in a seemingly pattern- 
less medley, some sounds being inaudible at a distance. The Yel- 
low-bellied Wattle-eye has a variable repertoire, with whistles, 
guttural clucks, chuckles, bill-snapping and wing-fripping sounds; 
duetting by this species has not yet been confirmed, but group- 
members are known to give hoarse calls in chorus. Generally, its 
calls are loud and far-carrying, and some sounds are reminiscent 
of those made by the genera Batis and Platysteira. The genus 
Dyaphorophyia, however, has the most variable repertoire within 
the family. 

The Platysteira species are somewhat less vocal than the 
batises. The Black-throated Wattle-eye, for example, has a reper- 
toire of repeated squeaky and harsh vocal sounds, and mechani- 
cal bill-snapping. In duet, the male’s calls are lower-pitched than 
the female's; the displaying male makes “frip frip” sounds with 
the wings. In 1956, V. G. L. van Someren described how a pair of 
these wattle-eyes participated in the chivvying of a tree-snake 
which was gliding through the trees just under the canopy: the 
two were in the front row of the attack and they uttered staccato 
“chit chit chit” notes, like the sound made by two bits of metal 
being knocked together. The territorial song of the Brown-throated 
Wattle-eye, delivered from a perch or in flight, is remarkably 
variable, both geographically and individually. Some of this spe- 
cies' calls are given in a complex duet. 


Food and Feeding 


For all the species in this family, insects are the main items of 
food. These are supplemented with some other arthropods, espe- 
cially spiders (Araneae), but also some millipedes (Diplopoda) 
and scorpions (Scorpiones), and there are occasional records of a 
small lizard or a berry being consumed. 

The orders of insects eaten by platysteirids include, among 
others, beetles (Coleoptera), grasshoppers and their relatives 
(Orthoptera), flies and mosquitoes (Diptera), wasps, bees and ants 
(Hymenoptera), adult and larval butterflies and moths 
(Lepidoptera). termites (Isoptera), dragonflies and damselflies 
(Odonata), lacewings and allies (Neuroptera), and mantises and 
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cockroaches (Dictyoptera). Beetles seem to be especially impor- 
tant in the diet of the Ruwenzori Batis. 

Not only adult insects are eaten, but pupae and eggs are also 
consumed. Several platysteirids feed opportunistically on swarm- 
ing ants and termites, and some species, such as the African 
Shrike-flycatcher, can often be found near flowering and fruiting 
trees where insects are common. 

Erard studied in considerable detail the diet of the Platys- 
teiridae in Gabon, and obtained good information based on the 
stomach contents of adult birds. From the size of the insects re- 
ported for the Gabon species, it appears that the items offered to 
the young in the nest are smaller than are those for the adult’s 
own consumption. 

Small items are swallowed whole, but large items or noxious 
insects are vigorously beaten on a branch before being consumed; 
larger beetles, grasshoppers and cicadas are dismembered while 
being held down with one foot. A Senegal Batis was observed to 
kill a large caterpillar by impaling it on an acacia thorn, and then 
tugging at it with the bill. 

The feeding behaviour varies somewhat among the mem- 
bers of the family, but foliage-gleaning, hovering and flycatching 
are common techniques. The African Shrike-flycatcher is gen- 
erally a rather quiet bird. but it is very mobile when foraging. It 
hops and flies up and down among branches and then catches its 
food by flycatching, sallying in direct fluttering, looping or hov- 
ering flight to pick prey from a leaf, but it may also sally from 
an exposed perch, sometimes in pursuit of a butterfly. The Black- 
and-white Shrike-flycatcher is very noisy and active when for- 
aging. It flutters among clumps of leafy lianas or flowering trees 
in order to dislodge insects, which it then snaps up in its bill in 
the air; it also commonly makes short circular flights to catch 
aerial insects. This species frequently changes its perch and its 
foraging tree. 

Several Batis species patrol the whole territory over the course 
of a day or in a rotating system over a few days. The Ruwenzori 
Batis takes insects from bark and the undersides of leaves by 
hopping and snatching, and also makes short flights to capture 
prey in mid-air; it comes to edges of thickets, but usually stays 
under cover. Paired Cape Batises forage together, actively hop- 
ping about, gleaning from leaves, and making short flights of 


some 1-2 m to pick insects off branches or from under leaves 
with an audible snap of the bill; they flycatch, and peck items off 
bark while perched, and they take small insects fleeing up trunks 
ahead of ants. Woodward's Batis forages likewise, in addition to 
which it makes numerous short sallies, and it often feeds within 
a few centimetres of the ground. Boulton's Batis, during its for- 
aging activities, may remain motionless for one minute or more. 
The Chin-spot Batis feeds mostly at the edges of leafy trees. Of 
112 feeding attempts by this species recorded in one study, 7996 
were inside the canopy and 21% were at the edge of the canopy. 
This batis is extremely active and, when perched, it moves its 
head constantly to search for prey, twisting and jerking the body 
and flicking the tail, and cocking its head at all angles to scruti- 
nize the vegetation and airspace. Constant moving and tail-flick- 
ing probably help to flush prey. It hops along and between 
branches, a technique used also by the Cape Batis, and it seldom 
returns to the same perch. The Chin-spot Batis often hangs head 
downwards, in the manner of a tit (Parus), in order to seize prey. 
Tt rarely forages on the ground, but in Botswana it was observed 
to feed among short herbs, taking prey from the ground and us- 
ing as lookouts such places as stones, dung, earth and sticks. 
Most other batises are more strictly arboreal. 

As may be expected, sympatric Batis species, for feeding 
purposes, occupy different positions in the tree. This has been 
demonstrated in Gabon for Verreaux's Batis and the Bioko Batis. 
The Bioko Batis occurs in the dense leafy canopy of very tall 
trees, foraging at 35-40 m above the ground, and seldom lower 
down; its foraging horizon is, therefore, among the highest of all 
"flycatchers". It is a gleaner of foliage, tending to look upwards, 
whereas Verreaux's Batis tends to pick its food from underneath 
the leaves and, furthermore, forages mostly in the middle strata, 
at 10-30 m. The Black-and-white Shrike-flycatcher, incidentally, 
is similar to the Bioko Batis in its feeding ecology. 

The short-tailed wattle-eyes, the Dyaphorophyia species, fall 
into two ecological groups. The Chestnut and White-spotted 
Wattle-eyes forage energetically during the whole of the day. They 
search for food on the extremities or the distal third of branches 
and also in tangles of leafy lianas, hopping from twig to twig in 
an upright or crouched position, and catching prey under leaves; 
their movements also dislodge insects, which are then caught in 


The Chin-spot Batis is 
perhaps the best known 
member of the family. 
During courtship displays 
the male chases the 
female through the 
undergrowth, and then 
employs a stereotyped 
bouncing flight to attract 
her attention. He uses this 
flight, with puffed-out 
plumage and "wing-fripping" 
at each bounce, directly in 
front of the perched 
female. When he alights 
nearby, he stands upright, 
with rump feathers raised 
and wings quivering. 
During parts of this 
sequence the male 
produces odd purring or 
frog-like noises, sometimes 
accompanied by the 
female. After flight displays 
and bouts of calling, the 
male may feed the female 
a snack as part of his 
enticement. 


[Batis molitor palliditergum, 
Marondera, Zimbabwe. 
Photo: Peter J. Ginn] 
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Courtship feeding | 
appears to be a common 
behavioural trait in 
platysteirids. It involves 
the ritualized provision by 
the male of food for the | 
female. The term | 
“courtship feeding” is 
most accurately applied 
when this donation occurs | 
during the courtship phase, 
when pairs are forming. 
It also occurs during the 
fertile period, just prior to 
and during egg-laying, as | 
well as during the 
incubation and nestling 
periods; at these stages 
the act is less about | 
courtship and more about | 
directly contributing to 
reproductive output. This 
male Black-throated 
Wattle-eye is passing | 
insect food to his mate, 
who seems to be standing 
over a brood of young 
nestlings. The female will 
shelter them and feed | 
them far more than the 
male. When he brings 
food to her either on or off 
the nest, she accepts the 
gift with quivering wings, 
then either eats it herself, 
or passes it to a nestling. 


[Platysteira peltata peltata, 
Amatikulu, 
KwaZulu-Natal, 

South Africa. 

Photo: Guy Upfold] 
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a short upward sally or in brief hovering flight. There appears to 
be some seasonal variation in the feeding location. In Gabon, for 
example, the Chestnut Wattle-eye operates lower down in the 
trees during the breeding period, which coincides with the rains 
and the short dry season. The second group of Dyaphorophyia 
wattle-eyes exploits lower parts of the vegetation. Blissett’s Wat- 
tle-eye, which forages very low down, often below 1 m, in layers 
of dead twigs and piles of leaves, hops from twig to twig in an 
upright or crouched posture, and carefully inspects the surround- 
ing vegetation with nervous lateral movements of the body or 
head. It often flies with whirring wingbeats among tangles or 
thickets in order to dislodge insects, and then, from a perch be- 
low the worked area, it makes short upward sallies or hovers to 


snatch prey, or it stretches its legs and body to pick insects off 


leaves. The Yellow-bellied Wattle-eye also operates at quite low 
levels, and it, too. has been observed to move through vegetation 
with whirring flight in order to dislodge insects. 

Finally, among the Platysteira wattle-eyes, the foraging tech- 
nique of the Brown-throated Wattle-eye involves moving among 
branches, frequently working through bunches of leaves in er- 
ratic and whirring flight so as to dislodge prey, hopping from 
twig to twig, and sallying or jumping to snatch insects in flight or 
from under leaves. sometimes after a brief hovering flight or 
swoop. Similarly, the Black-throated Wattle-eye is constantly on 
the move, hopping and creeping, with the head moving rapidly 
about, while searching for prey. It darts upwards to pick prey 
from lower surfaces of leaves or from branches, often hovering 
briefly before capturing insects with an audible snap of the bill. 
As its congeners, it also hawks insects in flight, this behaviour 
being accompanied by wing-fripping sounds (see Voice). The 
wings are occasionally used to flush prey as the bird moves 
through the vegetation. 


Breeding 


All of the Platysteiridae are in essence territorial and monoga- 
mous birds. For several species, however, there are reports of 
helpers at the nest; these assist in nest-building and in the feed- 
ing of the next generation of young. In the case of the African 
Shrike-flycatcher, two males and one female attended a particu- 
lar nest; although interaction between the males was recorded, 
both of them accompanied the juveniles later on. The male Black- 
and-white Shrike-flycatcher is vigorous in his defence of the nest 
and territory, but a second male was seen in the vicinity of one 
nest of this species. Although pairs are the rule in the genus Batis, 
a third individual is quite often present as a helper; it is probable 
that this is an immature from the previous breeding season, and it 
is sometimes referred to as an immature female, but, owing to 
the female-like plumage of young males (see Morphological As- 
pects), the sex has not yet been ascertained. Helpers have been 
reported also for four of the eight species of wattle-eye. They 
have been recorded at some nests of the Chestnut and White- 
spotted Wattle-eyes, and at nests of Blissett’s Wattle-eye of the 
race chalybea. Possible helpers have been observed at nests of 
the Black-throated Wattle-eye, but this species is said to breed 
sometimes in its first year and to lay multiple clutches, in which 
cases it would not be possible for helpers to be recruited. 

Prior to breeding, some batises may congregate in 
monospecific flocks. These can contain up to six individuals in 
the case of the Ituri Batis and up to ten in the case of the Chin- 
spot Batis, while as many as 30 Cape Batises have been observed 
together at such times. These groups, called “parliaments”, are 
sometimes composed of birds of the same sex and they may serve 
a function in the pair-forming process. Nevertheless, some 
populations of the Chin-spot Batis are territorial throughout the 


In those species of 
platysteirid for which data 
are available, the rate of 
provisioning is fairly high. 
On average, this adult 
female Black-throated 
Wattle-eye probably visits 
her brood roughly every 
ten minutes. Throughout 
the family, the prey items 
delivered to nestlings are 
small and soft, like this 
caterpillar. At least in 

the first few days after the 
chicks have hatched, the 
adults shift their hunting 
technique to maximize 
foraging success for this 
type of prey, as opposed 
to larger or winged 
invertebrates. In other 
words, they tend to sally 
less to the air or branches, 
and to glean more 
amongst foliage. 


[Platysteira peltata peltata, 
Amatikulu, KwaZulu-Natal, 
South Africa. 

Photo: Guy Upfold] 
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The clutch of the Black- | 


throated Wattle-eye 
comprises 1-2 eggs, or 
sometimes 3. These are 
incubated for 16-18 days 
before they hatch. The 


nestlings are naked at | 


this point, but a few days 
later they have become 
covered with sombre, 
mottled plumage, which 
helps the nest contents to 
blend inconspicuously 
with the nest itself, and 
the surrounding branches. 


Given the wide array of | 


potential nest predators in 
continental Africa, this 


camouflage is vitally | 


important. If the strategy is 
successful, the chicks 
fledge around 14—16 days 
after hatching, and then 
remain on the natal 
territory for a prolonged 
period of up to six months. 
It is possible that young 
birds sometimes stay long 
enough to help their 
parents raise another 
brood. This has not been 
confirmed, but helpers 
have been suspected in at 


least one case. | 


[Platysteira peltata peltata, 
Amatikulu, Kwazulu-Natal, 
South Africa. 


Photo: Guy Upfold] | 
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year, and with the Senegal Batis the partners are known to stay 
together for at least two years; a lifelong pair-bond is reported 
for the Yellow-bellied Wattle-eye. 

Breeding displays are relatively common among the 
Platysteiridae, and frequently involve the fluffing-out of the ramp 
feathers. The shrike-flycatchers, for example, perform slow cir- 
cular flights with fast fluttering wingbeats, during which the rump 
feathers are erected to reveal the white areas. The male Black- 
and-white Shrike-flycatcher guards the nest-site and greets the 
female with acrobatic territorial display-flights; in courtship, it 
flies in slow circles around the nesting tree. The territorial dis- 
play of the male Cape Batis consists of flying about with much 
wing-fripping (see Voice), as well as bowing and excited calling. 
The two partners perform bouncing, jerky, zigzag display-flights, 
with the tail fanned, and noisy wing-fripping; the male also fluffs 
out his rump feathers on such occasions, and both sexes bow and 
give excited calls with bill-snapping. 

In the Chin-spot Batis, which is among the best-studied in 
the genus, the courtship display is similar to a high-intensity ter- 
ritorial defence, but the flight takes place lower down. Frog-like 
and rolling sounds are made by the male, including in duet with 
the female. The male flicks his tail up and down, bends forward 
and fluffs out the rump feathers, and then flies in bouncing flight, 
with wing-fripping at each bounce. He alights in front of the fe- 
male in an upright posture, with wings quivering, and then flies 
around with fluffed-out rump feathers in front of her; the female 
responds with bill-snaps and clicking sounds. Finally, courtship 
feeding may occur. Van Someren, who studied this species in 
Kenya, wrote that the birds are heard most often as the nesting 
season approaches; he described the courtship in detail, and ob- 
served the way in which the male erects the rump feathers “like a 
soft powder-puff", and recorded that copulation takes place fol- 
lowing several fluttering flights by the male. 

The territorial display of the Chestnut Wattle-eye is a dance 
in which both partners dart back and forth at great speed, produc- 
ing loud whirring or wing-fripping sounds. The male then flies 
around the female, while uttering a short sharp, piercing whistle. 
He crouches and approaches her, often facing away, giving con- 
tact calls and appeasement song, hops about the branches, and 


passes behind the female, perching a short distance above her. 
He crouches again, bends the body forward and downward, fluffs 
out the rump feathers, droops the wings and expands the blood- 
swollen red wattles, and then, giving a single loud whiplash-like 
“p’ kwup” or ascending “tuuézuglé” call, he swoops down and 
perches below her. This display, combined with courtship feed- 
ing, is repeated several times over a few days and often attracts 
other males and females of the species to the spot. With the Black- 
throated Wattle-eye, courtship feeding begins before nest-build- 
ing, the male feeding the female continuously, she begging with 
incessant harsh chattering while adopting a crouched wing-flut- 
tering posture. Courtship display by this species includes fluff- 
ing of the rump feathers, zigzag flights, wing-fripping and excited 
calling. The male has been observed to dive repeatedly to the 
ground below the nest-site and return each time to the same ini- 
tial spot, while the female begs nearby. The male fluffs out the 
rump feathers before copulation. This species is aggressive to- 
wards other birds when breeding. 

Nests are very uniform within this family, and are well- 
formed, neat, small open cups. They are not reused. The largest, 
those of the Black-and-white Shrike-flycatcher, measure 76— 
90 mm across and 28-45 mm in height, while the smallest nests, 
those of the Chestnut Wattle-eye, are 55-65 mm in width and 
25-35 mm tall. All are made from thin vegetable matter in the 
form of stems and rootlets, with bark, fungi, moss and lichens, 
and tightly bound together and to the supporting branch with spi- 
der web. The Chin-spot Batis uses the sides of its neck and throat 
to make the web-covered edge of the nest smooth. The amount 
of spider web in the nest of the Black-and-white Shrike-flycatcher 
is such as to give the structure a silvery appearance. Platysteirid 
nests are well camouflaged. Even the colour of the nestling blends 
very well both with the nest and with the lichen-covered branch 
on which it is built. The nest may resemble a small bump on the 
branch, especially in those cases when dried leaves are used in 
the construction. The nest of Woodward's Batis is said to be less 
tidy and more loosely built than are those of other Batis species. 

The nest is usually placed in a branch fork or on a horizontal 
branch of a tree in an exposed position and, in some instances, at 
considerable height. African Shrike-flycatcher nests are sited 15— 


Batises and wattle-eyes 
are sometimes exceedingly 
courageous in the face of 
human intrusions near the 
nest; indeed, incubating 
birds will often allow 
themselves to be touched 
before escaping. This 
strategy of sitting tight is 
adaptive because fleeing 
birds attract attention to 
the nest. In a similar vein, 
platysteirids are also 
known for their pugnacious 
defence of nest-sites. 
Predators, such as 
mammals and corvids, 
and brood-parasites, 

such as cuckoos and 
coucals, are all mobbed 
aggressively. That policy 
does not seem to have 
paid off for this male Cape 
Batis, which is feeding 

a hymenopteran to a 

baby cuckoo. 


[Batis capensis. 
Photo: Nico Myburgh] 
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An adult female Cape | 


Batis arrives with a 
caterpillar, and leaves with 
a faecal sac. She will carry 
the latter a few metres from 
the nest before discarding 
it, in the interests of 
hygiene and camouflage. 


Living so far south of the | 


equator, this species has 


a relatively brief | 
reproductive season: | 
it breeds between October | 


and March, although most 
nests are found between 
October and December, 
during the austral summer. 
At this time of year warm 
weather ensures that 


adults can find enough | 
invertebrate food to raise | 


their brood through the 
nestling and fledgling 
phases. Indeed, most 


pairs manage to raise 


at least one brood, 
sometimes two. As with 
other platysteirids, the 
incubation period is 
unusually long for a small 
passerine: it lasts 17-21 
days, after which the 
nestlings are nurtured for 
roughly 16 days before 
they fledge. Juveniles also 
delay dispersal for up to 
one year, and possibly 


assist with raising | 


another brood, at 
least on occasion. 


[Batis capensis capensis, 
Somerset West, 

Western Cape, 

South Africa. 

Photos: J. J. Brooks/ 
Photo Access] 
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40 m above the ground, and those of the Black-and-white Shrike- 
flycatcher are 1-30 m up. The nest of the East Coast Batis is built 
higher in the tree, at 4-15 m, than are those of most other sa- 
vanna-dwelling batises. A pair of Senegal Batises once built in 
bamboo and another pair used a branch of a bush. The nest can 
also be built on thicker branches, as is also the case for the West- 
ern Black-headed Batis: recently burnt trees are apparently a fa- 
vourite spot for the Angola Batis, and the Bioko Batis sometimes 
locates its nest in a leafless tree. The nests of some wattle-eyes 
are usually concealed beneath a leaf. That of the Chestnut Wat- 
tle-eye is always in part hidden by a large leaf at least 6 cm wide, 
the tip of the leaf being secured by spider web to the rim of the 
nest so as to form a roof; the birds appear to take particular care 
that the leaf is correctly positioned. In the case of Blissett’s Wat- 
tle-eye, a leaf covers the nest, but not so closely as it does the 
nest of the previous species; the nest is built in a fork of a sapling 
or at a site where large-leaved thin-stemmed vines cross each 
other. In Gabon, the Yellow-bellied Wattle-eye builds its nest in 
the middle of a leaf of the plant Alchornea floribunda, a member 
of the Euphorbiaceae; these leaves form receptacles for dead and 
decaying vegetable material, providing a camouflaged nest-site. 
The Black-throated Wattle-eye’s nest is well camouflaged exter- 
nally with lichen and is placed on a drooping branch below thick 
foliage, occasionally overhanging water. 

For those species for which relevant information is available. 
the task of nest construction is in most cases shared by both par- 
ents, as is demonstrated by, for example, the African Shrike- 
flycatcher and the batises. In the case of the Black-and-white 
Shrike-flycatcher, however, only the female does the building, tak- 
ing about seven days. With the Cape, Pririt and Chin-spot Batises 
both sexes build, but the female undertakes most of the work. The 
female Yellow-bellied Wattle-eye builds the nest, during which 
process she is accompanied by. and fed by, the male. Both sexes 
of the Chestnut Wattle-eye build, assisted by any helpers that are 
present, and the same applies to the White-spotted Wattle-eye. 

Clutches consist of 1-3 eggs. The Black-and-white Shrike- 
flycatcher lays the first egg 4-8 days after completion of the nest. 
For this species and the Senegal Batis, laying is reported to occur 
at intervals of one day. but no comparable data are available for 


the other members of the family. The eggs are usually pale blu- 
ish, greenish or whitish, and well spotted with brown. They vary 
in size from those of the Black-and-white Shrike-flycatcher, at 
19-21 x 15-16 mm, to those of Blissett’s Wattle-eye, which are 
the smallest, at 17-5-18 x 12-12-5 mm. 

The incubation period is very uniform within the family and 
is quite long for the size of the birds. It ranges from the 17 days 
of the Dyaphorophyia short-tailed wattle-eyes to the 18-19 days 
of the Black-and-white Shrike-flycatcher. The latter species and 
the Cape Batis begin incubation with the last egg, so that the 
chicks are of the same size, but the Chestnut Wattle-eye starts 
with the first egg. 

Among the batises, incubation is undertaken mostly by the 
female, the male merely replacing her for brief spells, and in the 
case of the Chin-spot Batis it is reportedly even by the female 
alone. With the African Shrike-flycatcher, however, the sexes 
share the task in spells of about 30 minutes, although the nest is 
sometimes left unattended for up to 60 minutes; both adults at- 
tend the young. Both males and females of the Black-and-white 
Shrike-flycatcher incubate, changing over after 30 minutes: the 
female incubates at night. Although both sexes of the Black- 
throated Wattle-eye brood, this duty is taken mainly by the fe- 
male, which is fed on and off the nest by the male, as has also 
been recorded for several other platysteirids; the female, with 
quivering wings, takes the food from her mate in order either to 
feed the young or to swallow it herself. The female of the Yel- 
low-bellied Wattle-eye sometimes feeds herself during the nest- 
ing stage, both adults keeping up an almost continuous babble of 
squeaking notes as they forage low down, sometimes almost on 
the forest floor. 

Small nestlings of the Chin-spot Batis are fairly typical of 
the genus. Their down makes them resemble lichens, and they 
are well attended; they are protected from the heat of the sun by 
a parent. The small chicks receive food from the female. Older 
young are fed by both parents. The parents sometimes operate 
individually at a nest with young, where one or both of the pair 
arrive every ten minutes; but the male always calls, whereas the 
female is silent. At any rate in the Cape Batis, the chicks’ faeces 
are removed and dropped away from the nest. 


During the chick-rearing 
phase the adults spend 
relatively little time 
together. They do coincide 
at the nest when the male 
brings food to the 
incubating female, or when 
both adults provision the 
brood simultaneously. 

In this instance, a male 
Black-throated Wattle- 
eye has plucked a faecal 
sac from a nestling, and it 
appears that the female is 
begging. It is not possible 
to determine whether she 
is intentionally requesting 
to be fed the faecal 
material, or merely 
responding instinctively to 
a male with apparent food. 
In many bird species, 
hungry adults eat the 
faeces of their nestlings, 
but it is not known 
whether this is the case 

in platysteirids. 


[Platysteira peltata peltata, 
Amatikulu, KwaZulu-Natal, 
South Africa. 

Photo: Guy Upfold] 


Being such common birds 
of African woodlands, and 
scrublands, and having 
such open and accessible 
nests, it is not surprising 
that platysteirids are 
commonly targeted by 
brood parasites. Many 
species have been 
reported as hosts of for 
Chrysococcyx cuckoos as 
well as the Indicator and 
Prodotiscus honeyguides. 
In this case the unwitting 
host is a Cape Batis and 
the unwelcome impostor is 
a Diederik Cuckoo 
(Chrysococcyx caprius). 


[Batis capensis capensis, 
Somerset West, 

Western Cape, 

South Africa. 

Photo: J. J. Brooks/ 
Photo Access] 
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At the beginning of tbe breeding cycle, the male of the Afri- 
can Shrike-flycatcher takes the greater share of duties, possibly 
because of bias due to sexual differences in response to distur- 
bance, the male being less shy than the female; later, this is re- 
versed. After leaving the nest, the young are fed by their parents 
for a few more weeks and remain with them for several months 
longer until the beginning of the next breeding season, and even 
then staying on to help with the raising of the next brood. The 
fledging period of the Black-and-white Shrike-flycatcher, one of 
the largest species, is about 23 days. the young remaining near 
the nest for a further 3—4 days, after which they follow the par- 
ents, each parent caring for a particular young. The fledglings 
are dependent for about six weeks, and may be fed for a further 
three months, and they may stay with the parents until the next 
breeding season. In the case of the Cape Batis, one of the smaller 
species, the fledging period is 16 days; the young are attended by 
both sexes but fed mostly by the female; they are cared for for 
about a month after fledging, but they remain in the parental ter- 
ritory for a year. 

Young Chestnut Wattle-eyes are fed for two months after leav- 
ing the nest, and they remain almost two years in the family group. 
Black-throated Wattle-eye young remain with their parents for 
3-5 months, although they are dependent for no more than ten 
weeks; usually each parent cares for a particular youngster. The 
young of the Brown-throated Wattle-eye, however, are apparently 
cared for by both parents. In the case of the Yellow-bellied Wat- 
tle-eye, immatures entering adjacent territories are threatened, 
but are not attacked. 

Anti-predator behaviour is evident mostly in concealment in 
the first phase of the breeding cycle, but nest defence also occurs. 
In both of the continental shrike-flycatchers, the male aggressively 
chases not only its own species but also other birds in the vicinity 
of the nest, even pursuing species as large as the African Pied 
Hornbill (Tockus fasciatus) and mammals. The Black-throated 
Wattle-eye is aggressive during the nest-building phase and also 
while breeding, chasing cuckoos (Cuculidae), coucals (Centropus) 
and shrikes. On the other hand, the females of some batises, such 
as the Cape Batis, are very confident towards humans, the strategy 
being not to abandon the eggs too quickly. 

Several batises, including the Cape, Pririt and Chin-spot 
Batises, and the Black-throated Wattle-eye are reported as hosts 


for cuckoos (of the genus Chrysococcyx) and honey guides (Indi- 
cator and Prodotiscus). 


Movements 


Many members of the Platysteiridae are resident, being inhabit- 
ants of equatorial forests. Some others perform altitudinal or lo- 
cal migrations, which are most likely related to temperature or 
drought. 

The African Shrike-flycatcher is probably an intra-African 
migrant, since it is recorded in north-east Gabon only during the 
months November—March, and it is thought to be only a post- 
breeding visitor to Kakamega, in Kenya. For the Black-and-white 
Shrike-flycatcher local movements are evident in eastern Zim- 
babwe, and it has been suggested that individuals in adjacent 
Mozambique are possibly migrants originating from that region. 

The Batis species that inhabit high mountains, or live in the 
temperate region of southern Africa or in the drier woodlands, 
perform some seasonal migrations. During the non-breeding sea- 
son, the Cape Batis spreads to more open woodland and savanna. 
Furthermore, some west-east movement is apparent in the 
southernmost part of its range, where, in the coldest periods, in- 
dividuals move eastwards to areas with higher temperatures, or 
from the evergreen breeding habitat to the adjacent woodlands; 
this species also moves altitudinally, as in Malawi and Zimba- 
bwe, where it arrives in low country in May and remains there 
until September. This tendency to wander may explain why many 
small forests are occupied by this species. In addition, most of its 
movements are recorded at the edges of the range, which may 
reflect marginal conditions for the species in those areas. This is 
the case also for the Pririt Batis, which undertakes minor move- 
ments to the east from the western part of its breeding range dur- 
ing winter and drought periods, and makes north-south 
movements in the south-west of its range; it arrives in the south- 
west Cape region in winter. 

These two species, the Cape and Pririt Batises, being part of 
the fauna of ornithologically well-explored southern Africa, are 
probably the best-studied platysteirids, and local movement may 
be a more widespread phenomenon within this family. Boulton's 
Batis in Zambia appears to move out of Cryptosepalum forest 
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during the rains, from October or November to April, and there 
is some evidence of seasonal altitudinal movements by the Short- 
tailed Batis in Tanzania, while Woodward’s Batis makes small- 
scale local movements into adjacent woodland habitat in the 
non-breeding season. The Chin-spot Batis undertakes local sea- 
sonal movements in the north-eastern part of its range, in Kenya, 
and possible altitudinal migration in East Africa during the non- 
breeding season, and the East Coast Batis is thought to make 
seasonal movements, probably elevational, in east Zimbabwe. 
Similarly, the southern populations of the Black-throated Wattle- 
eye are subject to some movement, including altitudinal descent, 
in the non-breeding season, often into drier habitats; some of this 
species’ movements are more extensive, its presence in East Lon- 
don, in Eastern Cape Province of South Africa, being attributed 
to local migration. In West Africa, the Brown-throated Wattle- 
eye is more common in Gambia during the May-September rains, 
indicating a local seasonal movement. The two other Platysteira 
species have very restricted ranges and perform no migration. 
Likewise, all four Dyaphorophyia wattle-eyes are apparently sed- 
entary, and the same is probably true for the forest species of 
Batis in equatorial Africa. 


Relationship with Man 


In 1805, F. Levaillant, the first ornithological explorer of south- 
ern Africa, recorded in volume 4 of his classic work Histoire 
Naturelle des Oiseaux d'Afrique that early European settlers and 
local Hottentot people gave the name “Moolena(a)r’, the Dutch 
word for “miller”, to birds of the genus Batis, because the sound 
produced by batises seems to imitate the sound made by the 
stone in the mill used to grind the grain. This name, “miller”, 
was translated into the Latin as molitor, which has been used as 
the scientific specific name for the Chin-Spot Batis. “Pririt” is 
another transliteration of the sound produced by a batis, and also 
already in use by Levaillant; again, this name has been used as a 
scientific species name. Since then, the Afrikaans have referred 
to the batises as "Bosbontrokkie", making allusion to the pied 
appearance of these birds. These various names indicate that 
these attractive birds, both by their sounds and by their plum- 
age, captured the attention of the human colonists of South Af- 
rica in the early days. 

The species in this genus are stil! prone to catch the attention 
of the observer or the passer-by. The Chin-spot Batis may react 
to the playback of a taped call or even to an imitative call made 
by a human being. This is a fairly tame bird and it is confiding 
near its nest, possibly because it is relying on the nest camou- 
flage as a strategy (see Breeding). Van Someren, who studied the 
Chin-Spot Batis in his garden in Kenya in the middle of the twen- 
tieth century, describes it as "fearless of man, sitting only a foot 
or two away". He even mentions that he was able to touch the 
bird, and that the sitting female allowed him to lift her gently up 
on the nest in order for him to view the state of the eggs or young. 

The Cape Batis draws attention to itself with its range of 
strange calls and antics. It is usually tame, especially at the nest. 
The Pririt Batis is also quite tame and inquisitive, but Woodward's 
Batis is less tame and less vocal than are most other species in 
the genus in southern Africa, the only part of the continent, ex- 
cept for Kenya, where their relationship with man has been stud- 
ied in some detail. Van Someren, referring to the Black-throated 
Wattle-eye. mentions that "the pair came about while we exam- 
ined the nest, the hen within a yard of us", and in 1937 R. E. 
Moreau and W. M. Moreau wrote of the Eastern Black-headed 
Batis that "the female sits tight till the observer's face is about a 
yard from her". 

In complete contrast to the aforementioned species, the Black- 
and-white Shrike-tlycatcher is a very excitable bird when hu- 
mans pass close to its nest. This behaviour was remarked upon 
as long ago as 1938 by Jackson, and was known to his African 
assistant. V. Maes reported that, in the north-west part of 
DRCongo, the Brown-throated Wattle-eye, which lives in the 
fields around the villages, is well known to the local people by 
its onomatopoeic name of “tee tuu too", a clear whistle; it is dis- 
tinguished from the Chestnut Wattle-eye, a bird of the forest, 


which is known by the onomatopoeic name of "gowon", a gut- 
tural sound. 

The keeping of members of the family Platysteiridae in cap- 
tivity is not a common practice. Although a few species have 
been kept in aviaries, this activity is difficult for this family and 
it does not serve the cause of conservation. At best, some infor- 
mation on the breeding process and the development of the juve- 
nile plumage was gleaned from captives, obtained in the years 
1960-1980. These involved species in the genera Batis and 
Platysteira, imported from Kenya to Germany. 


Status and Conservation 


The family Platysteiridae is represented in every country in sub- 
Saharan continental Africa, and on the islands of Bioko, in the 
Gulf of Guinea, and Manda, Zanzibar and Mafia, off the coasts 
of Kenya and Tanzania. The monotypic genus Pseudobias, con- 
taining Ward's Shrike-flycatcher, is restricted to Madagascar. 
Platysteirids reach the greatest diversity in the equatorial region: 
15 of the family's 30 species live in Tanzania, and 14 in DRCongo 
and in Kenya; Cameroon and Uganda hold 13 species and Gabon 
holds twelve. 

Most field research on this family has been carried out in 
Gabon, where Érard undertook an extensive ecological study, and 
in Kenya and South Africa. Atlas work has also been carried out 
in these last two countries, and an atlas of bird distribution in 
Cameroon has recently been produced by M. Languy. Few real 
surveys have been done elsewhere, so that it is difficult to evalu- 
ate the density figures for Gabon and the population figures esti- 
mated by W. Gatter for Liberia in a general context. It is probable 
that particular species are rare and local in some areas, but more 
common in others. 

Inaccessibility of some sites, such as in Angola, DRCongo 
and other areas of political instability, is the main problem when 
attempting to ascertain the true status of some of the most elu- 
sive platysteirids. Some species or populations discovered in 
the early part of the twentieth century have not been studied 
since. This applies in particular to the population of Woodward's 
Batis near the River Lurio, in north Mozambique, to 
Reichenow's Batis (Batis reichenowi) in south-east Tanzania, 
and to the population of the Yellow-bellied Wattle-eye at Mount 
Kungwe, in west Tanzania. 

The ecology and distribution of some species remain virtu- 
ally unknown. This is the case for the Ituri Batis and Reichenow's 
Batis, which are known from very few localities; information on 
these two is derived mainly from museum material. The occur- 
rence and possible sympatry of the Grey-headed and Western 
Black-headed Batises in the general area comprising Chad, Cen- 


The Bioko Batis is a 
restricted-range species 
which is not considered to 
be globally threatened. 

Of two subspecies, the 
nominate occurs on the 
island of Bioko (Fernando 
Póo) and occulta is found 
in continental Africa. Both 
these forms appear to be 
secure, especially occulta; 
in moderately disturbed 
forest it reaches population 
densities of 3-2 pairs/km*?. 
However, the two races 
are sometimes considered 
separate species, and if 
this viewpoint prevails the 
form on Bioko might 
qualify for threatened 
status. 


[Batis poensis occulta, 
Okomu National Park, 
Edo, Nigeria. 

Photo: A. P. Leventis] 


The Ruwenzori Batis is a 
restricted-range species of 
the Albertine Rift. It occurs 
at altitudes of 1300-2700 m 
in the Ruwenzori Mountains 
and on Mount Kabobo, in 
the Democratic Republic 
of Congo, as well as 
extreme western Uganda, 
and parts of Rwanda and 
Burundi. Although this 
region is relatively poorly 
known, the species is 
reported to be common at 
several sites, including the 
Bwindi-Impenetrable 
Forest. In optimum habitat 
it has been found at 
population densities of 
2-3 pairs per 10 ha. It is 
not considered to be 
globally threatened, 
although it is possibly at 
some risk because of its 
restricted distribution. 


[Batis diops, 
Uganda. 
Photo: Yvonne Dean] 
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tral African Republic, Sudan, Ethiopia and Kenya should be stud- 
ied in more detail. 

In the most recent review of the conservation status of the 
world's bird species, only one of the Platysteiridae is considered 
to be globally threatened. This is the Banded Wattle-eye, which 
is placed in the Endangered category. This species was first listed 
as Endangered by N. J. Collar and S. N. Stuart in 1985, in Threat- 
ened Birds of Africa and Related Islands, an assessment corrobo- 
rated in the year 2000 by BirdLife International. The Banded 
Wattle-eye was included because of its restricted range in the 
Cameroon Mountains Endemic Bird Area, and the fact that its 
habitat, montane forest, was rapidly being cleared; it had even 
been supposed that the species would become extinct. It is now 
known that it occurs in Kilum-Ijim Forest, an area of approxi- 
mately 100 km? of suitable habitat in the Bamenda Highlands, 
and the protection of this forest, thought to be the species’ last 
stronghold, is considered an essentia] priority in the conserva- 
tion of this platysteirid. 

The Banded Wattle-eye was subject to over-collecting after 
its discovery. In their 1994 publication, A. G. Knox and M. P. 
Walters mention it as one of the threatened species present in the 
collections of the Natural History Museum at Tring, England, 
which holds 22 specimens of this platysteirid. In the Kilum-Ijim 
Forest Project, which aims to involve the local community in the 
conservation and sustainable management of one of the last sig- 
nificant remnants of a montane-forest ecosystem, the Banded 
Wattle-eye is one of the two threatened endemic species under 
consideration. The forest has no legal designation as a formally 
protected area, but has been conserved through local concern and 
knowledge, backed up by the enforcement of traditional regula- 
tions. The project is working under the umbrella of the 
Biodiversity Conservation and Management Project in Cameroon, 
funded by the Global Environment Facility. 

Two members of this family are currently considered Near- 
threatened. These are Verreaux's Batis and the White-fronted 
Wattle-eye. The former occurs in the Cameroon and Gabon Low- 
lands Endemic Bird Area and appears to be rather rare and local. 
The White-fronted Wattle-eye is found in the Western Angola 
Endemic Bird Area, where it is locally common. Both species 
are suffering from the effects of forest clearance. 

Other species, including Ward's Shrike-flycatcher, which is 
generally uncommon, and Boulton's and Woodward's Batises, 
which have small ranges, were considered Near-threatened by 
Collar and Stuart in 1985. It is now known, however, that the 


Zambian subspecies of Boulton's Batis is somewhat less at risk 
than had been thought at that time. Nevertheless, these three spe- 
cies, as well as Verreaux's Batis and the White-fronted Wattle- 
eye, appear to be sensitive to habitat destruction, which is the 
greatest problem in their conservation. A case in point is 
Woodward's Batis in the southernmost part of its range, where 
its dune-forest habitat is threatened by mining for titanium. Much 
of this habitat in southern Mozambique has already been lost, 
and conservation of all remaining dune-forest in KwaZulu-Na- 
tal, in eastern South Africa, is essential in order to maintain a 
population of the species in this general area. It is listed as a Red 
Data species in South Africa. 

Some protected areas are important for local populations of 
more widespread species. In this context, it is worth mentioning 
the importance of Kakamega and Nandi Forests, in Kenya, for 
outlying populations of, among others, the African Shrike-fly- 
catcher, the Yellow-bellied Wattle-eye and Blissett's Wattle-eye. 

Radical disappearance of forests is no doubt detrimental to 
other stenotopic forest members of the Platysteiridae, such as 
the Black-and-white Shrike-flycatcher. This species' continued 
existence in Zimbabwe, where it has a restricted distribution, 
and in Kenya depends on the conservation of tropical lowland 
forest. The same is suspected for some local populations of, for 
example, the Ituri Batis, the Bioko Batis, the White-spotted 
Wattle-eye and Blissett's Wattle-eye, all of which were men- 
tioned by Collar and Stuart, but also for the Short-tailed Batis 
and the Yellow-bellied Wattle-eye, which are not mentioned in 
conservation handbooks. Some concern has been expressed over 
the situation of the Ruwenzori Batis, which is also very local- 
ized, but it seems safe for the time being. It is present in the 
Albertine Rift Mountains Endemic Bird Area and, as a moun- 
tain bird, it is relatively protected because of the inaccessibility 
of its habitat at higher altitudes. 

Generally speaking, however, species with small ranges or 
populations on mountain tops and on islands, such as Bioko or 
the much larger Madagascar, are always likely to be at risk and 
to require attention. The nominate race of Boulton’s Batis is an 
example of a taxon with a range limited to a single mountain, in 
this case Mount Moco, in west Angola. 

Among those taxa having a large range, local concern has 
arisen for the Black-throated Wattle-eye. In South Africa, this 
species suffers from habitat destruction around Durban and in 
the Limpopo Valley; conservation of all remaining forests in this 
region is called for. On the other hand, the Cape Batis has re- 
cently expanded its range slightly in South Africa. 

Some species are found in a broad range of habitats and alti- 
tudes, whereas others are very limited. An example of the latter 
is the Yellow-bellied Wattle-eye, which in Cameroon is found 
almost exclusively in the Atlantic forest. In that same country, 
Verreaux's Batis is localized in particular parts of the lowland 
forest belt, wherein, surprisingly, it seems to favour second 
growth, making one wonder what its preferential habitat would 
have been in pre-human times. 
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Genus MEGABYAS J. Verreaux & E. Verreaux, 1855 


1. African Shrike-flycatcher 
Megabyas flammulatus 


French: Bias écorcheur German: Schnápperwürger Spanish: Bias Llameante 
Other common names: (Common) Shrike-flycatcher, Red-eyed Flycatcher-shrike 


Taxonomy. Megabyas flammulata J. Verreaux and E. Verreaux, 1855, “rivière d'Angers" = River 
Muni, Gabon. 
Genus sometimes treated as a subgenus of Bias, Proposed race carolathi (from Angola) considered 
synonymous with aequatorialis. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
M. f. flammulatus J. Verreaux & E. Verreaux, 1855 — forests from Gambia (one record) and Guinea 
E, including Bioko I (Fernando Póo), to W DRCongo. 
M. f. aequatorialis Jackson, 1904 — forests of C DRCongo, N Angola and Uganda, and very locally 
S Sudan (Bengengai), NW Tanzania (Minziro Forest), W Kenya (Kakamega and Nandi Forests): 
disjunctly S DRCongo (Kasaji, in Katanga) and neighbouring NW Zambia (Mwinilunga district). 
—- . Descriptive notes. 16 cm; 22-34 g. Thickset 
r pom but upright flycatcher-like bird with dark 
i | broad, hooked bill. Male nominate race is 
glossy blue-black above, with pure white rump 
IN 7 and underparts; iris bright red; bill black; legs 
— | reddish-purple. dark pink or brown, claws 
black. Female is very different, has head and 
mantle dull brown, shading into rufous-brown 
on back, rump orange-brown, central tail 
(| feathers dark brown, others progressively 
. | edged rufous towards side: underparts white. 
(| heavily streaked dark brown, streaks fading 
1 | towards belly, undertail-coverts orange- 
z brown; iris orange-brown. Immature has 
upperparts brown, speckled buffish, underparts whitish, streaked and mottled with brown. Race 
aequatorialis resembles nominate, but female has tail largely black. Voice. Call a musical "chuick" 
or disyllabic "chuick-chuick", also high-pitched notes, also ascending "tzzzueeeee"; churring "prrrt" 
by female; brittle "chip-chip" by female near nest. Calls, of both sexes, accompanied by side-to- 
side tail-wagging and tail-dipping. 
Habitat. Forest, but habitat quite variable: recorded as primary forest, secondary forest, edges of 
clearings, old plantations, and said also to frequent undergrowth, middle layer and canopy of ma- 
ture and secondary forest (height of 12-36 m in trees measured). From sea-level to 2150 m. 
Food and Feeding. Diet includes insects of various orders: beetles (Coleoptera), orthopterans and 
lepidopterans recorded. mainly in size range 15-25 mm. Forages high in trees. Flycatching chase 
can be initiated by a decided flight, followed by short hover towards the prey, which is often 
captured under a leaf; also hops and runs on branches. 
Breeding. Breeds in Mar in Guinea, Liberia and Ghana, Dec-May in Ivory Coast, May in Cameroon, 
Jan in Gabon, Mar in Angola; in DR Congo, Apr in N (Ituri) but in many months in E (Itombwe); 
Apr and Jun in E Africa. Territorial. Nest a cup composed of flakes of bark and lichen, bound 
together and attached to branch by cobwebs, placed at 35—40 m (occasionally down to 15 m) on 
exposed branch at fork in forest tree. No information on clutch size or eggs: incubation period at 
least 16 days; fledging period not documented, said to be "long". 
Movements. Probably an intra-tropical migrant: recorded only in Nov-Mar in NE Gabon, and 
thought to be a post-breeding visitor to Kakamega, in SW Kenya. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally not uncommon in W Africa, where 
present in Tai Forest, Azagny and Marahoué National Parks, in Ivory Coast, and recorded in Nisram 
Forest Reserve, in Nigeria; only twice recorded on Bioko. Local and uncommon inhabitant of 
lowland forest in Cameroon, outside main forest block; occurs in Korup National Park and in 
several other protected areas. Very common in secondary forest, even near habitation in Kivu, in 
DRCongo; in this country present also in Salonga National Park and Okapi Faunal Reserve. Rather 
uncommon in Kenya, where restricted to Kakamega Forest (up to 6 individuals recorded in 8-ha 
census tract) and N & S Nandi Forest. Deforestation a potential threat, but local occurrence in 
habitats modified by humans suggests that this species may not be affected too seriously. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1999f), Bobo & Njie (2001). Borrow & Demey (2001), Brosset & Erard (1986), Chapin 
(1953), Colston & Curry-Lindahl (1986), Dean (2000), Dowsett & Forbes-Watson (1993), Érard (1987). Gatter 
(19972), Hall & Moreau (1970), Harris & Franklin (2000), Languy (1999), Leonard & Van Daele (1998), Lewis & 
Pomeroy (1989), Lippens & Wille (1976), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Nikolaus (1987), Njie 
(2001), Pérez del Val (1996), Prigogine (1971), Ryall & Stoorvogel (1995), Schouteden (1964, 1969, 1971a), Short 
et al. (1990), Urban et al. (1997), Waltert & Mühlenberg (1999), 
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Genus BIAS Lesson, 1830 


2. Black-and-white Shrike-flycatcher 


Bias musicus 


French: Bias musicien German: Vangaschnápper Spanish: Bias Músico 
Other common names: Black-and-white/Vanga Flycatcher, Crested Shrike-flycatcher/Flycatcher- 
shrike 


Taxonomy. Platyrhynchos musicus Vieillot, 1818, Malimbe, Cabinda, north Angola. 


Some authors separate birds from Angola as race pallidiventris, birds from Uganda as femininus, 
those from Kenya and E Tanzania as changamwensis, and those from Zimbabwe, Malawi and 
Mozambique as clarens, on basis mainly of paler and more spotted plumage (of female and imma- 
ture male); these characteristics are variable, however, and naming of geographical races consid- 
ered unwarranted. Treated as monotypic. 

Distribution. Forests from Gambia (one record) and Guinea-Bissau E to extreme S Sudan 
(Bengengai), Uganda and NW Tanzania (N of Bukoba), S to N Angola and S DRCongo (SW 
Katanga); also disjunctly C & S Kenya and coastal Tanzania S to S Malawi, E Zimbabwe and 
Mozambique (S to Inhambane and Limpopo districts). 

Descriptive notes. 16 cm; 20-30 g. Thickset 


| j DZE F j a E "flycatcher" with long crown feathers and short 
| f IE ae J «| tail. Male has upperparts glossy black, con- 
"E “A>—, | cealed white spots on side of rump: white on 


bases of primaries (broad wingbar in flight); 
throat and upper breast also glossy black, rest 
of underparts white, flanks with black cres- 
cents; iris conspicuously yellow; broad bill 
black; legs yellow, claws blackish-brown. Fe- 
male is very different; dark brown head, chest- 
nut upperparts, wings chestnut, brownish-black 
| ue — and brown; underparts whitish, washed cinna- 
mon, flanks with brown streaks; legs and feet 
sometimes grey or pinkish. Immature is like 
female, upperside well marked with pale streaks; young male becomes variegated with brownish- 
black dorsally. Voice. Calls frequently; harsh nasal double-noted contact call. Song a variety of 
loud sharp notes. 

Habitat. Primary forest and second growth. Frequently near habitation in Gabon and E DRCongo 
(Itombwe): enters cultivated areas and gardens in E Africa. Sea-level to 1700 m. 

Food and Feeding. Arthropods; some small vertebrates also taken. Insects recorded in diet include 
hymenopterans, dipterans, orthopterans, beetles (Coleoptera); one stomach contained only 
lepidopteran larvae. Spiders and lizards also recorded. Mean size of prey eaten by adult 21-9 mm; 
food items brought to young somewhat smaller. Keeps to periphery of foliage, preferably of higher 
trees, but also in middle strata; generally avoids lower strata. Forages actively beneath edge of 
canopy, frequently flying to pick insects from undersides of leaves, as well as sallying out to catch 
them in mid-air; very agile in changing direction over short distances. Often moves to different 
perch or tree. 

Breeding. Season Apr-May in Liberia, Jan, Feb and Jun in Cameroon, peak Oct-Nov in Gabon; in 
DRCongo. Jan and Jun (Equateur) and Aug (Itombwe, Kivu); Jan-Feb in Angola; Oct-Nov in ex- 
treme S part of range. Highly territorial. aggressive towards other birds. Nest a small shallow open 
cup of plant fibres, covered on outside with cobwebs, resembling protuberance of branch; usually 
on outer extremity of horizontal branch overhanging road or river, sometimes low down but also up 
to 30 m high, generally well concealed but sometimes exposed. Clutch 2-3 eggs. dirty white to pale 
bluish-green, with brownish marks concentrated at blunt end; incubation 18-19 days; chicks remain 
in and near nest for 22-27 days: young stay with parents unti! following breeding season. 
Movements. Resident, but some movements evident in E Zimbabwe; birds in Mozambique possi- 
bly migratory, and originating from Zimbabwe. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Density varies throughout range. In Liberia 
locally 1—4 pairs/km?, and common at Mt Nimba. In Cameroon rather local, more commonly found 
outside the forest (forest edge, well-wooded guinean savanna, farmbush and gallery forest). and 
widespread across the forest and forest-savanna mosaic to the gallery forest of Bagodo, on Adamawa 
Plateau; present in Korup National Park. In NE Gabon attains a density of 2-15 pairs/km?. In An- 
gola, common at Dalatando. In DRCongo, common in 1950s in Equateur, in 1960s in Itombwe, 
and in 1990s in Okapi Faunal Reserve. Now very rare in Kenya, where various localities (Rabai 
and Ribe forests. Nyambeni Hills, Ngaia forest) may be threatened by deforestation. Not uncom- 
mon in Mozambique. In Zimbabwe, this species’ continued existence depends on the conservation 
of tropical lowland forest there. 

Bibliography. Benson & Benson (1977), Bobo & Njabo (2000), Borrow & Demey (2001). Bowden (2001). Brosset 
& Érard (1986), Colston & Curry-Lindahl (1986), Dean (2000), Diamond (1983), Dowsett & Forbes-Watson (1993), 
Érard (1987), Field (1971), Gatter (19972), Ginn et al. (1989), Hall & Moreau (1970). Harris & Franklin (2000). 
Languy (1999), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lippens & Wille (1976), Louette (1981), Mackworth-Praed & Grant 
(1960, 1963, 1973), Maclean (1993), Nikolaus (1987), Pinto (1972), Prigogine (1971, 1984a), Schouteden (1955), 
Short ef al. (1990), Tarboton & Jones (1987), Taylor (1983), Turner & Pearson (1987). Urban et al. (1997). 


Genus PSEUDOBIAS Sharpe, 1870 


3. Ward's Shrike-flycatcher 


Pseudobias wardi 


French: Bias de Ward German: Wardschnapper 
Other common names: Ward's Flycatcher 


Spanish: Bias de Ward 


Taxonomy. Pseudobias wardi Sharpe, 1870, Madagascar. 

Affinities uncertain; recent DNA data suggest that this genus may belong in the family Vangidae. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. E Madagascar. 

Descriptive notes. 15 cm; one bird 12-5 g. Slender “flycatcher” with some resemblance to Batis, 
but has long tail. Male is glossy black above, with white bar on wing-coverts; underside white, 
with black breastband, grey flanks; iris brown, fleshy eyering bright blue; bill greyish-blue, black 
tip; legs greyish-black. Female like male, but breastband less glossy and sometimes less clearly 
demarcated from white of belly. Immature lacks gloss above, has breastband brownish-black, head 
brown with whitish streaks, bill paler. Voice. High-pitched nasal "tree tree tree"; other sounds said 
to resemble those of magpie-robins ( Copsychus). 


On following pages: 4. Cape Batis (Batis capensis); 5. Reichenow's Batis (Batis reichenowi); 6. Short-tailed Batis (Batis mixta); 7. Dark Batis (Batis crypta); 8. Woodward's Batis 


(Batis fratrum); 9. Boulton's Batis (Batis margaritae); 10. Ruwenzori Batis (Batis diops). 
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SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Habitat. Rainforest, also adjacent secondary 
| forest, from sea-level to 1800 m. Middle 
altitudinal zones from 300 m upwards pre- 
ferred, possibly because optimal lowland for- 
est rare nowadays: c. 1200 m optimum in 
Anjanaharibe-sud Special Reserve and Ando- 
hahela National Park (but not present at that 
altitude in Marojejy National Park). 

Food and Feeding. Diet insects: hymenopter- 
ans and beetles (Coleoptera) recorded. Fre- 
quents middle and upper storeys. often at edge 
of forest. Said to be a very active forager, hawk- 
ing insects in manner of a paradise-flycatcher 
(Terpsiphone), but also captures prey on wing 


after a short flight from ambush. 

Breeding. Recorded in Nov; immature found in Dec. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Was considered near-threatened by Projet 
ZICOMA in 1999. Has always been thought to be rather patchily distributed. Recent counts in 
Anjanaharibe-sud Special Reserve and Andohahela National Park reveal that it does not occur at 
great density; seems. however, to be present in most of the investigated good forest sites in optimal 
elevational belt of E Madagascar, although probably not of general distribution (owing to clear- 
ance of rainforest). Absent from Nosiarivo Forest (Ankaratra Massif), on C Madagascar Plateau, 
and from slopes of Montagne d' Ambre, in N of island. 

Bibliography. Anon. (19993), Benson er al. (1977), Collar & Stuart (1985), Dee (1986), Dowsett & Dowsett- 
Lemaire (1993). Dowsett & Forbes- Watson (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Goodman & Rasolonandrasana (2001), 
Goodman, Andrianarimisa er al. (1996), Goodman. Hawkins & Razafimahaimodison (2000), Goodman, 
Rakotondravony ert al. 11996). Hawkins & Goodman (1999), Hawkins et al. (1998), Jolly et al. (1984), Langrand 
(1995). Milon et al. (1973). Raherilalao (2001), Rand (1936), Sinclair & Langrand (1998). Thorstrom & Watson 
(1997). 


Genus BATIS Boie, 1833 


4. Cape Batis 


Batis capensis 


French; Pririt du Cap German: Kapschnápper Spanish: Batis de E] Cabo 
Other common names: Puff-back Flycatcher; Malawi Batis (sola, dimorpha) 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa capensis Linnaeus, 1766, Cape of Good Hope, South Africa. 

Forms a superspecies with B. reichenowi. B. mixta, B. crypta and B. fratrum. probably also with B. 
margaritae and B. diops. Sometimes considered conspecific with B. reichenowi. Along with latter, 
races dimorpha and sola regarded by some authors as intergrades with B. mixta, or as races of a 
separate species (male plumage differences greater than those between several reputedly "good" 
species); further study required. Further, nominate race and hollidayi possibly overlap geographi- 
cally in E South Africa (KwaZulu-Natal), indicating that latter may represent a separate species. 
Population on Mt Namuli, in N Mozambique. currently placed in dimorpha, but may represent a 
separate, as yet undescribed race. Six subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

B. c. sola Lawson. 1964 — N Malawi and, locally, Zambia (Nyika Plateau, Mukuta and Mafinga Mts). 
B. c. dimorpha (Shelley, 1893) — mountains of C & S Malawi, and adjacent N Mozambique (Mt 
Namuli). 

B. c. kennedyi Smithers & Paterson. 1956 — Matopo Hills. in SW Zimbabwe. 

B. c. erythrophthalma Swynnerton, 1907 — E highlands of Zimbabwe and adjacent Mozambique. 
B. c. hollidayi Clancey, 1952 — NE South Africa (S from Soutpansberg), Swaziland and adjacent S 
Mozambique (Lebombo Highlands). 

B. c. capensis (Linnaeus, 1766) — S South Africa (Western Cape E to W Kwazulu-Natal) and E 
Lesotho. 


I3 fea — — Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; 8-9-15-6 g. Small 
; zT M / A flycatcher-like and shrike-like bird with con- 
i VAE & trasting black, grey and white (and some chest- 
; ^ nut) colours. Male nominate race has forehead, 
kL ig ES crown, nape and hindneck dark bluish-grey, 
1 ea lores, areas above and below eye, ear-coverts 
and nape side black (masked appearance); 
^| upperparts olive-brown, rufous wingstripe; tail 
p [ae black. feathers tipped white, outer rectrices also 
J l bordered white; white below, broad black 
breastband, chestnut flanks; iris yellow, turn- 
ing orange or red in breeding season; bill and 
legs black. Female differs from male in having 
narrow white superciliary stripe, rufous throat 
centre, also narrower breastband rufous. Immature is as female, but upperparts olive-grey, mantle 
spotted with buff. wing-coverts tipped orange-buff, throat buff. black mask indistinct, eye brown. 
Race /tollidayi has crown clearer blue-grey than nominate, mantle to rump greyish-olive, rufous on 
flanks less intense: ervthrophthalma male differs from previous in having grey mantle contrasting 
less with crown, breastband wider, female with mantle more olive-brown and rusty colour more 
extensive. iris of both sexes described as bicoloured red and orange or red and silver, female also as 
brown: kennedyi is rather large. greyer than last, paler than nominate; dimorpha is distinctive, male 
has wingstripe and flanks white (not rufous), female has mantle olive-brown, wing feathers narrowly 
edged russet, eye paler than male's; sola male resembles last, but female mantle greyer, wings more 
black and white. less rufous. Voice. Loud monotonous whistle, uttered by both male and female; 
audible differences exist between races (e.g. between nominate and hollidayi). Alarm note like sound 
produced by rubbing two stones together. Bill-snapping common, as with congeners. 
Habitat. Temperate forest: also in degraded forest and gardens. Generally at higher elevations in N 
ot range, race dimorpha at all levels up to 2450 m on Nyika Plateau (Malawi): down to sea-level in 
S. but nominate race also ascends to over 2000 m. 


Food and Feeding. Diet insects and other arthropods: flies (Diptera), beetles (Coleoptera), bugs 
(Hemiptera), lepidopterans and dictyopterans recorded, also spiders (Araneae). Forages in lower 
middle stratum. Feeds by actively hopping about, gleaning leaves or making short flights to pick 
insects; also flycatches, and pecks on bark. 

Breeding. Breeds Sept-Mar. mainly Oct-Dec; 1~2 broods per year. Territorial. Nest a robust but 
small cup of dry plant material, bound with spider webs, camouflaged with lichens, placed 1-9-5 m 
above ground in fork or horizontal branch of tree. Clutch 1—3 eggs, pink or greenish-white, with 
brown spots concentrated at blunt end; incubation period 17-21 days; nestling period 16 days; 
young stay with parents for at least 1 year. 

Movements. Mainly resident. but some movement and wandering during non-breeding season. 
Some altitudinal migration in Malawi, where travel distance of 2-6 km recorded on Nyika Plateau, 
also in Zimbabwe, where arrives in low country in May-Sept (non-breeding season), and in 
KwaZulu-Natal (E South Africa). In extreme S part of range, during coldest periods, moves E to 
areas with higher temperatures, or from evergreen breeding habitat to adjacent woodlands. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally common. The most common forest 
flycatcher above 1400 m in Malawi, where overall density of 10 pairs/10 ha is reached in tall 
forest; in Mozambique. race dimorpha is one of the ten most common bird species in Ukalini 
forest, near Mt Namuli. Adaptable, accepts exotic vegetation; can survive in tiny isolated forest 
fragments, some so small that they contain only a few pairs, but this fragmented distribution makes 
the species locally vulnerab!e, especially in N of its range. In South Africa and Lesotho, slight 
range changes over historical iime are recorded. 

Bibliography. Benson & Benson (1977), Benson et al. (1971), Clancey (1959a, 1959b. 19752), Colahan (1989), 
Dowsett & Forbes-Watson (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire (1989), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (1984), Dunning (1993), 
Ginn et al. (1989), Hall & Moreau (1970), Harris & Franklin (2000), Harrison et al. (1997), Hustler (19982), 
Lawson (1964a, 1986, 1989). Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963). Maclean (1993), Ryan, Spottiswoode et al. 
(1999b). Smithers & Paterson (1956), Urban et al. (1997), Vernon (1976), White (1963). 


5. Reichenow's Batis 
Batis reichenowi 


French: Pririt de Reichenow German: Reichenowschnüpper Spanish: Batis de Reichenow 


Taxonomy. Batis reichenowi Grote, 1911, Mikindani, Tanzania. 
Forms a superspecies with B. capensis, B. mixta, B. crypta and B. fratrum, probably also with B. 
margaritae and B. diops. Formerly considered a race of B. capensis or, more often, of B. mixta; has 
some characteristics of both, and recent genetic and morphological information links it most closely 
to latter; contrary to some published statements, however, there is no acoustic evidence for its 
inclusion in either. Monotypic. 
Distribution. SE Tanzania: Mikindani and Lindi area; possibly also farther N, near R Rufiji. 

e = = : Descriptive notes. 9-5-10 cm. Small fly- 
CASAS i á catcher-like and shrike-like bird with contrast- 

1 ing black, grey and white colours, short tail. 

Male has grey forehead and crown to mantle, 
black mask from lores to ear-coverts; wing fea- 
thers edged light grey, white wingstripe; tail 
black, tipped white, outer feathers edged white; 
white below, rather narrow black breastband; 
M iris deep red, reportedy also orange or yellow; 
bill and legs black. Distinguished from B. 
ao capensis by lack of rufous in plumage, also by 
shorter tail (31-5-33-5 mm, i.e. up to 10 mm 
shorter), marginally shorter wing. Female dif- 
fers from male in having breast and sides dull 
grey, some with a tinge of rufous on throat and some rusty on vent (individuals with rufous are 
probably immature); cinnamon wingstripe. Immature has some olive on back, rusty borders on 
primaries and secondaries, rusty mixed with grey of breast. Voice. No reliable information. 
Habitat. Forest in coastal lowlands. 
Food and Feeding. No information. Diet probably insects. 
Breeding. No information. 
Movements. None recorded. 
Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Very small range; some records from near R Rufiji (N of 
Mikindani and Lindi area), previously thought to be of B. mixta (= B. crypta), now suspected to 
involve present species. No information on potential threats. 
Bibliography. Britton, H.A. (1980), Clancey (1959b, 19752), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire 
(1989), Hall & Moreau (1970), Harris & Franklin (2000), Lawson (19642, 1986, 1989), Mackworth-Praed & Grant 
(1960), Smithers & Paterson (1956), Urban et al, (1997), White (1963). 


6. Short-tailed Batis 


Batis mixta 


French: Pririt à queue courte German: Kurzschwanzschnapper 
Other common names: Forest Batis 


Spanish: Batis Colicorto 


Taxonomy. Pachyprora mixta Shelley, 1889, Mount Kilimanjaro, 6000—7000 feet [c. 1830-2130 m], 
Tanzania. 

Forms a superspecies with B. capensis, B. reichenowi, B. crypta and B. fratrum, probably also with 
B. margaritae and B. diops. Until very recently included B. crypta as part of nominate race, but the 
two found to differ morphologically and genetically: also. formerly often treated as conspecific 
with B. reichenowi. According to new study, race ultima. which has in the past been included in B. 
fratrum, is weakly differentiated from nominate. Two subspecies tentatively recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

B. m. mixta (Shelley, 1889) — NE Tanzania from Mt Kilimanjaro and Arusha National Park, and L 
Manyara, S to Nguru Mts (including Amani, Mt Kanga, Usambara Mts, Vumari); possibly also 
Taveta, in SE Kenya. 

B. m. ultima Lawson, 1962 — coast of SE Kenya (Ganda, Rabai, Shimba Hills, Arabuko-Sokoke 
Forest, Shimoni). 

Descriptive notes. 9-5-10 cm; 10-5-14-2 g. Very small flycatcher-like and shrike-like bird with 
contrasting black, grey and white (and some rufous) colours, short tail. Male nominate race is blu- 
ish-grey above, with black mask from lores and above and below €ye to ear-coverts, and towards 
neck, narrow white supraloral spotting (somewhat more developed in some birds), concealed white 
spots on rump; white wingstripe; tail black, tipped white, outermost feathers bordered white; white 


ı Family PLATYSTEIRIDAE (BATISES AND WATTLE-EYES) 
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below, black breastband, white-spotted black 
tibiae; iris orange or red; bill and legs black. 
Female has longer and broader supercilium, 
grey crown. olivaceous upperparts, olivaceous- 
brown scapulars, rusty stripe and broad cinna- 
mon trapezoid on closed wing; rufous chin and 
throat diffusely mixed with white, diffuse 
breastband darker rufous than throat, also 
mixed with white, fore part of flanks rufous, 
belly white; differs from closely similar B. 
fratrum in having more extensive wingpanel. 
Immature resembles female. but upperparts ol- 
ive-grey. Race ultima is somewhat smaller than 
nominate, male with ill-defined but more ex- 
tensive narrow white supercilium and narrower breastband, female with extensive white feather tips 
on throat and breast. Voice. Vocal repertoire incompletely understood: single low whistle and hol- 
low piping with ringing metallic quality, repeated at length. with intervals of 2 seconds or more. 
Wingbeats produce very distinctive whirring sound. 

Habitat. Forest, also thickets and woodland: in Tanzania, found in juniper (Juniperus) forest in W 
Usambaras. From coastal levels to 2135 m, but to 2300 m on Mt Kilimanjaro. Race ultima re- 
stricted to undergrowth in coastal forest at low altitude. 

Food and Feeding. Diet insects; termites (Isoptera) recorded. Forages at al] levels in trees. 
Breeding. Season imperfectly known; oviduct egg in May in Kenya (Sokoke Forest), apparently 
Apr elsewhere. Territorial. Fledging period c. 15 days. No other information. 

Movements. Resident, with some evidence of seasonal altitudinal migration; outside breeding 
season found also in Brachvstegia (miombo) woodland and in wooded foothill areas. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Within its range in highlands of Tanzania. 
nominate race inhabits virtually every patch of evergreen forest. often in high abundance: is gener- 
ally common in submontane forests, including Mt Meru. Mt Kilimanjaro, the Usambaras and Pare 
Mts, also in Arusha National Park. Race ultima is common in its restricted range in SE Kenya; 
present in eleven of 15 forests, from Arabuko-Sokoke S to Shimba Hills region. 

Bibliography. Clancey (1959b), Cordeiro (1994), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1980, 1993). Dowsett & Forbes-Watson 
(1993), Dowsett-Lemaire (1989, 1990), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Fjeldsá er al. (2006), Fuggles-Couchman { 1986), Hall 
& Moreau (1970), Harris & Franklin (2000), Lawson (1964a. 1986, 1989), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lovett & Stuart 
(2001), Lynes (1934a), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963), Moreau & Moreau (1940), Short et al. (1990), Smithers 
& Paterson (1956), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban et al. (1997), White (1963). Zimmerman ¢ al. (1996) 


7. Dark Batis 
Batis crypta 


French: Pririt obscur 


German: Iringaschnapper Spanish: Batis de Iringa 
Taxonomy. Batis crypta Fjeldsa et al., 2006. Mdandu Forest. Kipengere Range west of Njombe, 
Ludewa District, Iringa Region, Tanzania. 

Until very recently was included as part of nominate race of B. mixta, but. following study of clear- 
cut morphological change in C Tanzania and genetic differences, found to be a separate species: 
related also to B. capensis. range of which it approaches without overlap in N Malawi. These three 
belong to a superspecies that also includes B. reichenowi and B. fratrum, and probably also B. 
margaritae and B. diops. Monotypic. 

Distribution. E & S Tanzania, in regions of Dodoma, Morogoro and Iringa (Kiboriani Mts and 
Wota Mts, Ukaguru Mts, Uluguru Mts, and Rubeho and Iringa highlands S to highlands near L 
Malawi); also extreme NW Malawi (Misuku Hills). 

— Descriptive notes. 9-5-10 cm; 10-5-13-6 g. 
p ; : ] Very small flycatcher-like and shrike-like bird 
with contrasting black, grey and white colours, 
/ 2 | rather short tail. Male is dark grey above, black 
mask from lores to ear-coverts. middle back 
spotted with black; wing feathers edged grey. 


P" | UE whitish wingstripe; tail black, tipped white, 
à \ | ' ra outer feathers edged white; whitish-grey be- 
a nae low, broad black breastband: iris red or red- 

s EU an dish-brown, outer rim darker than inner one; 


ra a bill and legs black. Differs from B. mixta in 
EC ( a slightly longer tail, generally broader breast- 
X Tu à band. Female has grey crown, olivaceous 


upperparts, cinnamon wing markings. promi- 
nent brick-red throat patch and pectoral bar (white terminal parts of feathers giving grizzled ap- 
pearance) often clearly separated by white lower throat; differs from B. mixta in that only the three 
inner median wing-coverts have broad cinnamon outer vanes, remaining ones with thin rusty edges. 
and has restricted (not broad) cinnamon stripe on closed wing, also red patches below, intermediate 
in colour between pale brown of B. mixta and chestnut of B. capensis. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. 
Vocal repertoire incompletely understood; gives repeated isolated low whistles with ringing metal- 
lic quality. Wings produce very distinctive whirring sound in flight. 

Habitat. Patches of evergreen forest in mountains, at 540-2160 m; peak abundance in evergreen 
montane forest at c. 1500 m. Outside breeding season found also in Brachystegia (miombo) wood- 
land and in wooded foothill areas. 

Food and Feeding. Diet probably insects. No other information. 

Breeding. Laying reported in Dec (Uluguru) and Jan (Njombe); 2 eggs. No other information. 
Movements. Resident; some local or altitudinal post-breeding movement. 

Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Widespread and common throughout range in both Tan- 
zania and Malawi. Often present in high abundance; because of flexibility in habitat use, and ap- 
parent seasonal movements, probably not threatened. 

Bibliography. Fjeldsà et al. (2006), Harris & Franklin (2000), Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


8. Woodward's Batis 


Batis fratrum 


French: Pririt de Woodward German: Zuluschnüpper 
Other common names: Zululand Batis/Flycatcher 


Spanish: Batis de Woodward 


Taxonomy. Pachyprora fratrum Shelley, 1900, Lake St Lucia, KwaZulu-Natal. South Africa. 


Forms a superspecies with B. capensis, B. reichenowi, B. mixta and B. crypta, probably also in- 
cluding B. margaritae and B. diops. Allegedly smaller and more rufous birds from N of R Save, in 
Mozambique, described as race sheppardi, but considered indistinguishable from those elsewhere 
in range. Monotypic. 
Distribution. S Malawi, SE Zimbabwe, lowland S Mozambique and NE South Africa (extreme N 
KwaZulu-Natal); recorded also from two localities (Netia, Mirrote) near R Lurio, in N Mozambique. 
Descriptive notes. 10.5 cm; 10-3-13:8 g. 
> Small flycatcher-like and shrike-like bird with 
€ contrasting black, greenish-grey and white 
8 \ (and some rufous) colours. Male is grey above, 
{ ie: ya with black face mask, short white eyebrow, 
p white wingstripe; white below, tawny breast- 
A S) | band and flanks: iris yellow. sometimes orange: 
Mrd LM. bill and legs black. Differs from males or all 
i i yl congeners in having tawny, not black, breast- 
E band. Female differs from male in having more 
extensive tawny below (extending to throat), 
) ; | wingstripe tawny, longer white eyebrow ex- 
LET | tending to nape side. Immature is as female, 
j " — i but eyebrow buff, no black face mask. VoicE. 
Contact call a slowly repeated double-noted "chip-chop". Song a rather slow and deliberate ring- 
ing of up to 6 notes; also rapid rasping. 
Habitat. Closed-canopy evergreen forest and thicket, dune-forest and riverine forest; in semi- 
evergreen habitat in Malawi (Shire Valley), In Zimbabwe, seemingly prefers dry parts of forest 
with little ground cover. Up to 940 m in Malawi. 
Food and Feeding. Diet insects. Forages in middle to lower strata, in understorey and at edges. 
Often feeds only a few centimetres above ground. Makes numerous sallies to snap up insects from 
twigs. branches and leaves, often hovering momentarily before snatching prey. 
Breeding. Breeds in Oct-Nov in S part of range. Territorial, in pairs or family groups. Nest a small. 
rather loosely constructed cup of fine grass and moss (not so tidy as nests of congeners), bound 
with spider web, well hidden in fork of tree or bush. Clutch 1-3 eggs. cream or white with brown 
or grey blotches. No other information. 
Movements. Resident. Small-scale local movements into adjacent woodland habitat in non-breed- 
ing season. Inconspicuous during moult (reduced calling), giving impression of being absent from 
territory. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally up to 10 pairs/10 ha in its restricted 
habitat in Malawi: occurs in Lengwe National Park. Population in N Mozambique discovered in 
1932. and has not been studied since. Nowadays rare and restricted in extreme S of range, although 
locally common and attaining densities of 7 pairs/2-3 ha and | pair/0-5-1 ha: Red Data species in 
South Africa, listed as "indeterminate"; historically, extended farther S. Dune-forest habitat vul- 
nerable owing to mining for titanium; in order to give this species better chances for survival, 
dune-forest should be conserved as a matter of urgency. 
Bibliography. Clancey (1959b, 1969, 19752). Collar & Stuart (1985), Dowsett & Forbes-Watson ( 1993), Dowsett- 
Lemaire (1989), Frade (1951). Ginn er al. (1989), Haagner (1909). Hall & Moreau (1970), Harris & Arnott (1988), 
Harris & Franklin (2000), Harrison er al. (1997), Irwin (19562), Lamm (1953), Lawson (1962a. 1964a, 1986. 
1989). Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963), Maclean (1993), Smithers & Paterson (1956), Urban et al. (1997). 
Vincent. J. (1935). White (1963). 


9. Boulton's Batis 
Batis margaritae 


French: Pririt de Boulton German: Boultonschnapper Spanish: Batis de Boulton 
Other common names: Margaret's Batis. Boulton's Puff-back Flycatcher 


T 1 


Taxonomy. Batis margaritae Boulton, 1934, Mount Moco, 6500 feet [c. 1980 m]. Angola. 
This species and B. diops probably belong to the superspecies that also contains B. capensis, B. 
reichenowi, B. mixta, B.crypta and B. fratrum. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
B. m. margaritae Boulton, 1934 — Mt Moco, in W Angola. 
B. m. kathleenae C. M. N. White, 1941 — S DRCongo (Shilatembo, in S Katanga) and NW Zambia; 
possibly also extreme E Angola (E Moxico). 
Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm; 11-5-15-5 g 
(kathleenae). Small flycatcher-like and shrike- 
like bird with contrasting black, grey and white 
(and some rufous) colours. Male nominate race 
A is dark grey above, with black mask from lores 
p to ear-coverts and extending towards hindneck; 
white wingstripe on tertial edges and wing- 
E coverts; tail black, tipped white, outermost 
rectrix bordered white; chin and throat white, 
black breastband, belly white; iris golden-yel- 
low, tinged orange; bill and legs black. Female 
Y 7 differs from male in having wingstripe rufous, 
2 E black breastband narrower, may have some ru- 
fous below, especially on flanks, sometimes 
some narrow white supraloral spotting. red iris. Immature is like female, but upperparts olive- 
brown, more rufous in wing. Race kathleenae is smaller than nominate, male less dark above, 
female with less rich rufous on wing-coverts, but tends to show more rusty and rufous below, 
especially on flanks and on sides just beneath breastband. Voice. Call note a soft whistle, repeated 
usually about ten times (up to 26 times recorded); loud alarm call. 
Habitat. Nominate race occurs in evergreen forest on upper slopes of Mt Moco, which rises to 
over 2500 m. Race kathleenae lives in Cryptosepalum forest and other dry-forest types. also riverine 
forest and, to a certain extent, evergreen forest and artificially created thickets. 
Food and Feeding. Diet insects. Searches for prey in middle levels of vegetation 2-5 m above 
ground; uses lower levels than B. molitor, which exploits open canopy. Nominate race forages in 
all strata of evergreen forest. 
Breeding. Fledged young in Apr and birds with gonads active in Sept in Zambia. No other infor- 
mation. 
Movements. Resident. Some local movements in Zambia, where leaves Cryptosepalum forest dur- 
ing wet season (Oct/Nov—Apr). 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Has in the past been considered Near-threat- 
ened. Common in its very small range in Angola and Zambia, but known to occur at only a few 
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localities; recorded at only one locality in DRCongo. Cryptosepalum forest is primary habitat; 
destruction of this type of forest would presumably be harmful to this species. Some competition 
with Platysteira peltata suspected. 

Bibliography. Anon. (19983), Benson & Benson (1977), Benson & Irwin (19652), Benson et al. (1971), Bowen 
(19792. 1979b), Clancey (1959b. 19752). Colebrook-Robjent (1976), Collar & Stuart (1985), Dean (2000). Dowsett 
& Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Forbes- Watson (1993), Hall & Moreau (1970). Harris & Franklin (2000), 
Heinrich (1958), Lawson (1964a, 1986, 1989), Leonard er al. (2001), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963), Schouteden 
(1971a), Smithers & Paterson (1956). Traylor (1963), Urban et al. (1997), White (1963). 


10. Ruwenzori Batis 
Batis diops 


French: Pririt du Ruwenzori German: Ruwenzorischnüpper Spanish: Batis del Ruwenzori 
Other common names: Ruwenzori Puff-back Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Batis diops Jackson, 1905. Ruwenzori, DRCongo. 

This species and B. margaritae probably belong to the superspecies that also contains B. capensis, 
B. reichenowi, B. mixta, B. crypta and B. fratrum. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Albertine Rift in E DRCongo (Ruwenzori Mts S to Mt Kabobo), extreme W Uganda, 
Rwanda and Burundi. 

Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm: 8-15-5 g. Small flycatcher-like and shrike-like bird with contrasting 
black. grey and white colours. Male is dark grey above, with glossy bluish-black marks on crown, 
ear region and mantle, white spot on side of forehead, white wingstripe; tail black with white edges 
and tips: chin black, white on throat extending towards neck side, glossy black breastband, rest of 
underparts white, tibia feathers black: iris yellow with dark maroon outer ring; bill and legs black. 
Female differs from male only in having iris red or orange. Immature is duller in general colour, 
spotted with buffish-brown on head, mantle and breastband, iris initially brown. Voice. Series of 
simple whistles, repeated at intervals of 2 seconds or more; low ventriloquial whistle also reported. 


Habitat. Inhabits montane evergreen forest; 
d most abundant in bamboo forest, but accepts 
mixed forest and scrub. In Rwanda and in 
Ruwenzori Mts especially in low closed for- 
est. Altitudinal range 1340-3300 m, with me- 


E 
TN 5 é 

! A \ n K e dian of 1910 m in Itombwe Mts; in Ruwenzori 
| D à T recorded at 2075-2700 m; 1600-2600 m in 

S 2 | | i P^ Uganda. 
m oe. "s 5 Food and Feeding. Diet insects: mainly bee- 
RA V [NJ tles (Coleoptera) recorded, once a caterpillar 
d t x of 50 mm, also other lepidopterans, and flies 


9 
m (Diptera). Keeps in the shade, preferably in low 
and middle strata of vegetation 2-6 m above 
ground. Hops about, snatching insects from 
bark and underside of leaves; also takes prey in air during short flights. 
Breeding. Birds with brood patch in Aug and Oct, female in Nov had recently laid, and juveniles 
found in all months except Feb; probably prolonged breeding season. Territorial. No published 
information on nest, eggs and young. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Albertine 
Rift Mountains EBA. Locally quite common, e.g. density recorded of 2-3 pairs/10 ha in optimum 
habitat. Common at 2100 m on W flank of Ruwenzori; equally common on E flank and also in 
Bwindi-Impenetrable Forest National Park, in Uganda. Possibly at some risk because of its re- 
stricted distribution. 
Bibliography. Bennun (1986), Chapin (1953), Clancey (1959b, 19752). Collar & Stuart (1985), Dehn & Christiansen 
(2001a, 2001b), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Forbes- Watson (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire (1990), 
Gyldenstolpe (1924), Hall & Moreau (1970), Harris & Franklin (2000), Lawson (1964a, 1986, 1989), Lippens & 
Wille (1976), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1973), Prigogine (1971, 1978), Schouteden (1966, 1969), Short er 
al. (1990), Smithers & Paterson (1956), Stattersfield et al. (1998), Urban er al. (1997), White (1963). 
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11. Bioko Batis 


Batis poensis 


French: Pririt de Fernando Po German: Alexanderschnüpper Spanish: Batis de Fernando Póo 
Other common names: Fernando Po Batis, Fernando Po/White-browed Puff-back Flycatcher; 
Lawson’s/West African Batis (occulta) 


Taxonomy. Batis poensis Alexander, 1903, Bakaki, Bioko. 

Possibly forms a superspecies with B. minulla. Race occulta sometimes considered a separate spe- 
cies, Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

B. p. occulta Lawson, 1984 — forests from Sierra Leone and Liberia E to SW & E Nigeria, Cameroon, 
Gabon and N PRCongo. 

B. p. poensis Alexander, 1903 — Bioko I (Fernando Póo). 

Descriptive notes. 10-5 cm: 8.8-9.4 g. Small 
flycatcher-like and shrike-like bird with con- 
trasting black, grey and white (and some ru- 
fous) colours. Male nominate race has black 
crown and upperparts. narrow and disjunct 
white superciliary streak, white patch on 
hindneck. concealed white spots on back and 
rump; white wingstripe: tail black, outermost 
rectrix edged white: white below, broad black 


|. 
we \ t i [ breastband, thighs black, underwing-coverts 
N Mg black with white tips: iris yellow: bill and legs 
E ( |, black. Female is duller above. has breastband 
[ AN 2| chestnut. Immature is as female, but rufous in 


wingstripe, on breast and on throat. Race 
occulta is slightly smaller than nominate, has more marked white superciliary streak, greyer man- 
tle, narrower breastband. Voici. Dry grating trill followed by plaintive whistle. 
Habitat. Occupies dgraded parts of forest, plantations, also isolated big trees in swamp-forest or in 
shrubby areas around villages. Nominate race in forest and in cocoa plantations on Bioko. Low- 
lands, to almost 2500 m in Cameroon; on Bioko from sea-level to lower limit of montane forest, at 
1100 m. 
Food and Feeding. Diet insects; caterpillar of 35 mm recorded, but mostly hard insects, especially 
beetles (Coleoptera) and hymenopterans. Forages in canopy, mostly above 30 m. Gleans items 
from foliage; hits insects against twig in order to kill them. 
Breeding. Eggs in Mar, also male feeding female on nest in Mar, both in Cameroon; incubating 
bird observed in Jan in Gabon. Territorial: aggressive towards B. minima, with which a competitor. 
Nest a cup constructed from plant material. including flakes of bark. placed up to 30 m above 
ground at extremity of branch. No information on clutch size or other details; juveniles remain a 
long time with parents. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Reasonably common on Bioko (nominate race). 
Continental race is present (and common) in human-altered primary forest; attains 3-2 pairs/km? in 
Gabon, where known to colonize new clearings, but localized in Liberia and uncommon in Ni- 
geria. In Cameroon restricted to forest, but more widespread than B. minima and locally common: 
almost totally confined to main forest block, with a series of (unconfirmed) records in Deng Deng 
area. In PRCongo, frequent in Odzala and Nouabalé-Ndoki National Parks. Probably under-re- 
corded, being a canopy species. 
Bibliography. Anon. (19991), Borrow & Demey (2001), Bowden (2001). Brosset & Erard (1986), Clancey 
(19892), Collar & Stuart (1985), Colston & Curry-Lindahl (1986). Dowsett ( 1990b), Dowsett & Forbes-Watson 
(1993), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (1998), Elgood er al. (1994), Erard (1987), Gatter (19972), Hall & Moreau 
(1970). Harris & Franklin (2000), Languy (1999, 2002), Lawson (1984), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973), 
Pérez del Val (1996). Pérez del Val et ul. (1994), Stattersfield er al. (1998), Urban et al. (1997), Vuilleumier ei 
al. (1992). 


12. Angola Batis 


Batis minulla 


French: Pririt d'Angola German: Angolaschnipper 
Other common names: Angola Puff-back Flycatcher 


Spanish: Batis Angoleño 


Taxonomy. Platystira minulla Bocage, 1874, Bibala, Moçamedes, Angola. 

Possibly forms a superspecies with B. poensis. Monotypic. 

Distribution. PRCongo, W DRCongo (E to W Kasai), Cabinda and escarpment in W Angola. 
Descriptive notes. 10 cm: 9:3-10-4 g. Small 
X flycatcher-like and shrike-like bird with con- 


i» 

A iN trasting black, grey and white (and some ru- 
x s Y fous) colours. Male has blackish forehead, dark 
E & ^ ^| grey crown, small white supraloral spot, black 


with white spots; wing black with long white 
stripe: tail black, outermost rectrix with white 
iN « border and tip; white below, black breastband, 
4 \| black thighs, white underwing-coverts; iris 
yellow; bill and legs black. Female differs from 
male in having breastband chestnut. Immature 
is as female, but breastband duller, buff tips 
on feathers of head and mantle. Voice. A series of weak high-pitched, progressively descending 
pure notes. 
Habitat. Evergreen thickets in woodland and edges of clearings; highest altitude recorded appar- 
ently 847 m, at Bibala (Angola). 
Food and Feeding. Diet insects. Forages mainly in lower and middle strata; reported also as fre- 
quenting canopy. 


uo DUM ( a mask on lores to ear-coverts, small white spot 
aa 1 a , on hindneck; mantle dark grey, rump black 


Breeding. Two nests found in Jul. Probably territorial. Nest a small cup composed of soft bark and 
many spider webs, one at head height, the other 2 m above ground on fork in recently burnt small 
tree. Clutch 2 eggs. No further information. 

Movements. Presumed resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Status uncertain; supposedly local and uncom- 
mon, but said to be not uncommon in Angola. Insufficient information as to its real status in 
DRCongo. Occurs in Odzala National Park, in PRCongo. and Quicama National Park. in Angola. 
Bibliography. Borrow & Demey (2001), Chapin (1953). Chappuis (2000). Dean ( 1974a, 2000), Dowsett & Forbes- 
Watson (1993), Hall & Moreau (1970), Harris & Franklin (2000), Lippens & Wille (1976), Mackworth-Praed & 
Grant (1963, 1973), Pinto (1972), Schouteden (1964), Urban et al. (1997), 


13. Verreaux's Batis 
Batis minima 


French: Pririt de Verreaux German: Gabunschnapper Spanish: Batis de Verreaux 
Other common names: Gabon Batis, Grey-headed/Verreaux's Puff-back Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Platystira minima J. Verreaux and E. Verreaux, 1855, Gabon. 

May form a superspecies with B. ituriensis, with which sometimes treated as conspecific. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Patchily distributed in S Cameroon, Equatorial Guinea and Gabon, and extreme SW 
Central African Republic. 

Descriptive notes. 9-10 cm; 8-12 g. Very 
NN small flycatcher-like and shrike-like bird with 


" ERO. contrasting black, grey and white colours. Male 

= E : Na has crown and head side black, hindneck grey, 

\" ^ white supraloral spot, white spots on hindneck; 

^ -— 7? -? | mantle slaty blackish, white spots on rump: 


white wingstripe; tail black with white tip and 
sides; white below, black breastband, black 
thighs,underwing-coverts white; iris yellow; 
bill and legs black. Female differs from male 
in having breastband grey, instead of black, 
duller on dorsal surface. Immature has 
wingstripe, throat and breast tinged with ru- 
fous. Voice. A long series of thin short notes, 


also described as identical whistles. 

Habitat. Forest edge: prefers old secondary growth or old plantations (remarkable. considering its 
restricted forest range). Absent from open cultivated land with scattered trees. Lowlands, to 800 m. 
Report from Mt Oku (Cameroon) at 2300-2500 m erroneous, refers to B. erlangeri. 

Food and Feeding. Arthropods: beetles (Coleoptera), hymenopterans and termites (Isoptera) re- 
corded, also spiders (Araneae). Prey in size range 5-15 mm. Prefers middle strata, 10-30 m up; 
forages near crown of small-leaved trees and bushes. Gleans from foliage. also hovers: captures 
termites on the wing. Large prey rubbed and hit on branch and dismembered before ingestion. 
Conflicts with Dyaphorophyia tonsa and B. poensis recorded. 

Breeding. Season probably Sept-Feb. Territorial. No details known. Young probably remain with 
parents for a long time after having left nest. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Restricted- 
range species: present in Cameroon and Gabon Lowlands EBA. In Cameroon occurs in lowland 
forest E of R Sanaga. where rare and local; recorded at Bitye, Ebogo, Mengue, and a few sites in 
Dimako and Deng Deng area. In Gabon, confirmed records only from Makokou area, W Crista] Mts 
and Mbigou, but forest block of Minkébé (recently listed for protection) may also harbour this 
species. In Equatorial Guinea occurs in Monte Alen National Park, and in Central African Republic 
in Dzangha-Ndoki National Park. Occurs at low density, e.g. 0-9-1-5 pairs/km? in its apparent opti- 
mum habitat in Gabon. Avoids villages and man-made habitats, but present in overgrown coffee and 
cocoa plantations; possibly overlooked, as difficult to see. Decidedly less common than B. poensis. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1999f), Bannerman (1953), Borrow & Demey (2001), Brosset & Erard (1986), Collar & 
Stuart (1985), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Forbes-Watson (1993), Érard (1975, 1987), Brard & 
Colston (1988), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Grimes (1987), Hall & Moreau (1970), Harris & Franklin (2000), Languy 
(1999, 2002), Lawson (1989), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973), Schollaert (2000), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), 
Stattersfield er al. (1998), Stuart (19862), Urban er al. (1997), 


14. Ituri Batis 
Batis ituriensis 


French: Pririt de I’ Ituri German: Iturischnapper Spanish: Batis del Ituri 
Taxonomy. Batis ituriensis Chapin, 1921, Gamangui, on the Nepoko river, Ituri District, DRCongo. 
May form a superspecies with B. minima, with which sometimes treated as conspecific. Monotypic. 
Distribution. NE DRCongo (Uele, Ituri, Itombwe) and W Uganda (Budongo Forest and Semliki 
National Park). 

Descriptive notes. 9-5-10 cm. Very small fly- 
SS catcher-like and shrike-like bird with contrast- 
ing black, grey and white colours. Plumage is 
glossy bluish-black above, white supraloral 
spot (sometimes very small, possibly female): 
nape and hindneck, rump and uppertail-coverts 


ua. 


A 


blackish-grey, white spot on nape, white spots 
on rump; white wingstripe; tail black, white 
edge of outer rectrix, sometimes white tip; 
white below, glossy black breastband. black 
thighs, white underwing-coverts: iris yellow: 
bill and legs black. Sexes similar, female pos- 
sibly less intense blackish-grey above and pos- 
sibly with smaller white spot before eye than 


male. Immature has neck and wingstripe washed with buff, outermost tail feather tipped white; 


On following pages: 15. Senegal Batis (Batis senegalensis); 16. Grey-headed Batis (Batis orientalis), 17. Chin-spot Batis (Batis molitor); 18. East Coast Batis (Batis soror); 19. Pririt 
Batis (Batis pririt); 20. Eastern Black-headed Batis (Batis minor); 21. Western Black-headed Batis (Batis erlangeri); 22. Pygmy Batis (Batis perkeo). 
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older immature as adult. but with some buffish-yellow tinge present in wingstripe and in loral and 
nape spots. Voice. Undeseribed: one recording of high-pitched whistles, attributed to this species, 
resembles voice of B. poensis. 

Habitat. Degraded forest, less often in primary forest. Lowlands in Uele and Ituri, but at 950-1300 
m in Itombwe. 

Food and Feeding. Diet insects; termites (Isoptera) recorded. Frequents middle (5-6 m) and upper 
strata. Present in treetops. hops from twig to twig to glean from foliage. Recorded as member of 
mixed-species party. 

Breeding. Nestling recorded in Jun; indirect evidence of breeding Feb-Aug. Probably territorial. 
groups of six individuals reported. No other information. 

Movements. Resident, 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. In DRCongo. rare in Ituri and in Itombwe. In 
Uganda, recently found to be fairly common in Budongo Forest Reserve, and occurs also in Semliki 
National Park. Conservation status probably merits reassessment; may be threatened. 
Bibliography. Ash, Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1991). Byaruhanga er al. (2001). Carswell et al. (2005), Chapin 
(1953), Dawsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Forbes- Watson (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001), 
Gyldenstolpe (1924). Harris & Franklin (2000), Prigogine (1971. 1980, 19844), Rossouw (2001), Schouteden (1963). 
Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban et al. (1997). 


15. Senegal Batis 


Batis senegalensis 


French: Pririt du Sénégal German: Senegalschnápper 
Other common names: Senegal Puff-back Flycatcher 


Spanish: Batis Senegalés 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa senegalensis Linnaeus, 1766, Senegal. 

Part of a superspecies that probably includes also B. orientalis, B. molitor, B. soror and B. pririt; 
possible slight geographical overlap with first of those in N Cameroon. Proposed race togoensis 
(described from Togo) considered untenable. Monotypic. 

Distribution. S Mauritania and Senegal E to Nigeria and N & C Cameroon (E to Benue Plain and 
Mandara region). 

m n E- = Descriptive notes. 10 cm; 8-11:4 g. Small fly- 
| TAR catcher-like and shrike-like bird with contrast- 
\| ing black, grey and white (and some rufous) 
|| colours. Male is dark slaty grey above with 
brownish tinge; black mask from bill over and 
f under eye to ear-coverts, rather broad white 
^ | supercilium, white spots on hindneck. back and 


i f NEA rump: white wingstripe; tail black, outermost 

NÉ i ” V (Z7 4 rectrix bordered and tipped white; white be- 

o CONSUE ¢| low, black breastband, black underwing-cov- 

| i a bi " \| erts; iris golden yellow: bill and legs black. 
\ 


i ll Female is paler on back than male, has 
i ^| superciliary line, neck and wingstripe washed 
rufous, breastband rufous; generally paler than 
B. minor or B. orientalis. Immature is like female but browner. wing-coverts tipped rusty buff, 
white in outer tail feathers tipped buff. Voice. Very variable. sometimes brief and feeble song. but 
also scolding series, and repeated whistles. Wing-fripping and bill-snapping recorded. 

Habitat. Dry thorn-scrub, woody savannas, also farms. grasssland with sparse trees and bushes. 
e.g. acacia (Acacia) woodland and baobab (Adansonia) country. Occurs in Sahel (in Mali and 
Niger). and in S occupies the woodland belt. but absent from heavily forested areas near coast. To 
at least 900 m in Cameroon. 

Food and Feeding. Diet arthropods. Mainly insects. e.g. large caterpillar (Lepidoptera) recorded 
and many other insect orders, including beetles (Coleoptera), mantids (Mantodea). flies (Diptera). 
hymenopterans, orthopterans, neuropterans; takes advantage of swarming ants and termites 
(Isoptera): spiders also taken. Prey in size range 5-55 mm, most often 20-30 mm. Frequents differ- 
ent strata in vegetation, mainly 1-5 m above ground; sometimes quite low down, but not on the 
ground. Gleans foliage. also explores outer parts of branches and around trunk or stems. Hops. and 
makes sallies of c, 2 m: hawks insects in air. Large prey rubbed or hit on perch. 

Breeding. Mainly Feb-Jul, but from Jan in Ivory Coast and to Aug in Ghana. Territorial. Nest a 
neat tiny cup made from grasses with lichen and bark. bound with spider web, placed in fork of 
small tree or bush, well camouflaged. Clutch 2 eggs. pale greenish or blue-green, distinctly spotted 
with red-brown and violet all over (spots larger, forming cap or ring, towards blunt end); incuba- 
tion period 15 days; fledging period 18 days; young stay with parents until next breeding cycle. 
Movements. Resident. Possibly only non-breeding vagrant in extreme S part of its range in 
Cameroon. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened, Generally common. In Senegal. a pair every 
300-500 m of line transect: thought to be decreasing in Gambia owing to loss of habitat. Most 
numerous in guinean savanna in Nigeria, but present everywhere outside high forest. Uncommon 
in Niger. In Cameroon in savannas and open woodland of the Adamawa Plateau. the Benue Plain 
and from Mandara Mts to Yagoua: very rare (perhaps vagrant) in moist S savannas of the forest- 
savanna mosaic. with records from Mt Oku, Nkouden area, Bafia and Yaoundé. Occurs in several 
protected areas throughout range. 

Bibliography. Borrow & Demey (2001), Chappuis (2000). Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Forbes- 
Watson (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (1999), Elgood (1964), Elgood er al. (1994), Fotso (2001), Fry (1971). 
Gatter (19972), Girard (19961. Good (1953), Gore (1990). Grimes (1987), Hall & Moreau (1970). Harris & Franklin 
(2000), Languy (1999, 2002), Lawson (1986. 1987. 1989). Louette (1981. 1987). Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973), 
Morel & Morel (1982). Serle & Morel (1977), Thiollay (1985), Urban et al. (1997), Van den Elzen (1975). 


16. Grey-headed Batis 


Batis orientalis 


French: Pririt à tête grise German: Heuglinschnápper Spanish: Batis Oriental 
Other common names: Grey-headed Putf-back Flycatcher, Savanna Batis 


Taxonomy. Plarystira orientalis Heuglin, 1871, Modat Valley, Bogosland. Eritrea. 

Part of a superspecies that probably includes also B. senegalensis, B. molitor, B. soror and B. 
pririt; possibly slight geographical overlap with first of those in N Cameroon. Precise distribu- 
tion uncertain, and relationship with some other congeners unclear. May be closely related to B. 
molitor. to which it is similar acoustically, and in E of range could in fact be largely confined to 
Ethiopian Highlands and separated from that species by a band of semi-desert low country, which 


is filled to a certain extent by B. perkeo. Possibility of N-S intergradation of present species with 
B. erlangeri in general area of Chad-Central African Republic-W Sudan has been suggested; 
males of the two are extremely similar and old specimens from NE DRCongo cannot be reliably 
identified, and possibly these two have also been confused in Sudan, but according to another 
author they are separable in Ethiopia by wing length. Proposed race somaliensis (from Somalia) 
considered synonymous with bella, which itself is sometimes merged with nominate. Four sub- 
species recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
B. o. chadensis Alexander. 1908 — NE Nigeria (just W of L Chad from Arege to Malamfatori, 
possibly also Mambilla Plateau), NE Cameroon, S Chad, N Central African Republic and SW 
Sudan. probably also W Ethiopia. 
B. o. orientalis (Heuglin, 1871) — E Sudan. N Ethiopia and Eritrea. 
B. o. lynesi C. H. B. Grant & Mackworth-Praed. 1940 — E Red Sea province of Sudan. 
B. o. bella (Elliot. 1897) - C Ethiopia, Djibouti, N & S Somalia and locally NE Uganda (Mt 
Moroto) and N Kenya (Moyale area). 
Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm; 8:8-13-4 g. 
Small flycatcher-like and shrike-like bird with 
^| contrasting black, grey and white (and some 
rufous) colours. Male nominate race has fore- 
head. crown, nape and mantle dark bluish-grey, 
long white superciliary stripe reaching back to 
hindneck, typically with large distinct white 
nape patch; rest of upperparts blackish-grey, 
conspicuous white spots on rump; white 
wingstripe: tail black, outermost rectrix bor- 
dered and tipped white; white below, black 
- breastband, thighs and underwing-coverts; iris 
A yellow; bill and legs black. Differs from B. 
erlangeri in having crown grey, not black, 
breastband broader, shorter wing (55-59 mm, compared with 59-64 mm for B. erlangeri). Female 
is somewhat paler above than male, breastband chestnut, Immature is as female, but with brown on 
wingstripe. neck and eyebrow. Race bella is paler above and somewhat smaller than nominate; 
chadensis female is browner above, flight-feathers brown (not black); /ynesi has breastband paler 
in female. Voice. Described as bell-like, usually 4 notes or metallic clicking and a series of high- 
pitched notes: acoustically quite similar to B. molitor. but generally one more note in the series 
than latter, which reacts to sound of present species in Kenya. 
Habitat. Vegetation near large rivers in arid and semi-arid regions. Habitat also described as dry 
savanna woodlands with acacia trees (Acacia) or dense arid thorn-scrub. Reaches at least 2100 m 
in Ethiopia. 
Food and Feeding. Diet insects; ants (Hymenoptera) recorded. Uses lower part or centre of tree. 
Very active. Gleans from foliage. 
Breeding. Circumstantial evidence indicates season from Feb to, probably, Jul. Territorial. Nest a 
neat small cup of bark and lichens, bound with spider web. placed 2 m above ground in fork in 
thorn tree. Clutch 2-3 eggs, pale blue. finely dotted with purple-brown around broad end or flecked 
with black-brown and with underlying splashes of lilac at top. No further information. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Status not well known, as very few ornitholo- 
gists have field experience with this species and probably only few are able to identify it correctly. 
Nevertheless, it occurs over a vast area, with relatively few changes to the environment, and is 
apparently not at risk. Probably locally fairly common. as in Eritrea. In Cameroon, common in 
and around Bouba Njidah National Park; known also from Logone Birni and seen once in 
Kalamaloué National Park. Occurs in Manovo-Gounda-Saint Floris National Park, in Central 
African Republic, and Awash National Park. in Ethiopia. Infrequently recorded in Kenya, where 
previously considered to occur rather generally in N (there is also one record at coast, near Somali 
border), but recent study restricts it to Moyale area only. Occurrence in W Ethiopia uncertain; 
individuals reported there possibly belong to B. erlangeri. Supposed occurrence in Niger is in 
error. 
Bibliography. Ash & Miskell (1983), Benson (1946c), Bobo & Njie (2001), Borrow & Demey (2001), Dowsett & 
Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Forbes- Watson (1993), Elgood et al. (1994), Hall & Moreau (1970), Harris & 
Franklin (2000). Languy (1999, 2002), Lawson (1987, 1989), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Louette (1981), Mackworth- 
Praed & Grant (1960, 1973). Nikolaus (1987). Scholte ef al. (1999), Schouteden (1963), Short et al. (1990), Van 
den Elzen (1975). Van den Elzen & König (1983), Zimmerman (1998), Zimmerman er al. (1996), Zinner (2001). 


17. Chin-spot Batis 


Batis molitor 


French: Pririt molitor German: Weifflankenschnapper Spanish: Batis Molitor 
Other common names: Chin-spot Puff-back flycatcher, White-flanked Batis 


bu 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa molitor Küster, 1836, Baviaans River. eastern Cape Province, South Africa. 
Part of a superspecies that probably includes also B. senegalensis, B. orientalis, B. soror and B. 
pririt. Replaced in E African lowlands by B. soror. which was once considered a race of present 
species (although apparently some geographical overlap in SE Tanzania). Marginal range overlap 
with B. pririt from N Namibia E to N South Africa; some interaction between the two (including 
imitation of call in order to establish interspecific territories). also interspecitic response to play- 
back of sounds recorded by researchers. Proposed races montana (from Kilimanjaro, in Tanzania), 
taruensis (from SE Kenya) and mystica (from Ukamba, in Kenya) considered synonymous with 
puella. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

B. m. pintoi Lawson, 1966 — Gabon (Djambala), PRCongo. Angola (Dinge area of Cabinda, also 
inland areas), SW DRCongo (Ngombe. in extreme W Kasai, possibly also extreme SW Katanga) 
and NW Zambia (Mwinilunga area). 

B. m. puella Reichenow, 1893 — S Sudan (Didinga Mts). and NE DRCongo (Kivu), Uganda and 
Rwanda E to W & S Kenya and N Tanzania (E to Kilimanjaro region). 

B. m. palliditergum Clancey. 1955 - SE DRCongo (Katanga). Zambia, Malawi and S Tanzania S to 
S Angola (Cunene and Namibe), N Namibia, E Botswana, Zimbabwe, Mozambique (middle Zam- 
bezi and SW regions), N South Africa and N Lesotho. 

B. m. molitor (Küster, 1836) - S Mozambique, Swaziland and E South Africa (KwaZulu-Natal S to 
Port Elizabeth region of Eastern Cape). 

Descriptive notes. 11-13 cm: 5-14 g (lower limit perhaps exceptional). Small flycatcher-like and 
shrike-like bird with contrasting black. grey and white (and some rufous) colours. Male nominate 
race is blue-grey above, with white sides of forehead and crown, whitish patch on hindneck, glossy 
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black facial mask (ear-coverts said always to 
contrast with crown); rump and uppertail-cov- 
erts grey; white wingstripe; tail black, edged 
and tipped white; white below, broad black 
breastband, grey thighs, black underwing-cov- 
erts, white axillaries; iris lemon-yellow; bill 
and legs black. Differs from B. minor and B. 
erlangeri in having more contrasting black ear- 
coverts. Female differs from male in having 
triangular chestnut patch in centre of throat, 
breastband chestnut. Immature is as female, but 
crown and mantle mottled with rufous-buff, 
white areas buffy, iris paler yellow. Race 
palliditergum is slightly paler on crown and 
mantle than nominate, tail shorter; pintoi has crown and mantle darker than previous, breastband of 
male tinged glossy green; puella has more glossy black on mantle, tail shorter, breastband of fe- 
male maroon-coloured. Voice. Very loud, plaintive whistle mostly of 2 or 3 notes (variable) in 
descending keys; in C Africa, longer series of up to 8 monotonous whistles occurs (single one also 
recorded). Duet song in perfect harmony by well-established pairs. Also squeaking and croaking 
call notes. Wing-clipping and bill-snapping. 

Habitat. Variety of wooded habitats, including large gardens. Occurs in miombo, thickets, sa- 
vanna, rarely in evergreen forest; associated with acacia trees (Acacia) in Eastern Cape (South 
Africa). Enters conifer plantations in Malawi. Normally a bird of wooded savanna, but in C Africa 
occupies open types of montane forest and even high-lying grassland (with some trees), up to 3000 
m in Kenya, to 2000 m on Mt Kilimanjaro (Tanzania), to 2700 m in Ruwenzori Mts (Uganda); in 
DRCongo 1870-2380 m in Itombwe, c.1370 m to c. 2500 m on volcanoes in Kivu, 1900-2700 m 
on the Virunga. 

Food and Feeding. Diet arthropods, especially insects: lepidopterans, flies (Diptera), hymenopter- 
ans, beetles (Coleoptera), orthopterans and termites (Isoptera) recorded; also spiders. Young are 
fed mostly with larvae (obtained with another food gathering technique). Occurs in all strata of 
tree; where in competition with B. margaritae and B. diops, however, occupies only the higher 
levels. Very active, constantly moving head and body in search of prey. Flies about under the 
canopy to catch prey; picks insects from beneath leaf or branch; occasionally takes food on the 
ground. 

Breeding. Breeds Mar, Sept and Dec in Kenya, Dec-Jan and Mar in DRCongo (Kivu), Aug-Nov 
in Zambia and Sept-Nov in Angola; in S Africa peak in Aug-Feb, becoming progressively later to 
S, related to temperature. Territorial. Possibly some co-operative breeding. Nest very well camou- 
flaged, a deep small cup made from lichen, bound with cobweb, built on lichen-covered branch l- 
7 m up in tree (Acacia and Ziziphus favoured in S of range). Clutch 2 eggs, rarely 3 or 4 (possibly 
then from two females), pale greenish with blackish, brown and grey spots, spots sometimes con- 
centrated at blunt end; incubation period 16-18 days; nestling period 17 days; fledglings remain 
with parents for long period after having left nest. 

Movements. Resident; some increase in numbers in areas close to N limit in Kenya during rainy 
season, and possibly some altitudinal] movements in E Africa. Post-breeding decrease in reporting 
rate in E South Africa may be due simply to decrease in this species' calling frequency. and does 
not indicate local seasonal movement. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common over most of its range; rare in Lesotho. 
Some recorded densities are | pair/5 ha or 1 pair/15 ha in Nylsvlei (South Africa); another figure 
given is 5 pairs/100 ha. Although this species is known to exploit conifer plantations in Malawi, it 
rarely uses evergreen forest and alien vegetation in South Africa. Range in South Africa has re- 
mained the same over historical time. DDT residues from tsetse-control spraying operations had no 
significant effect on this species in Zimbabwe. 

Bibliography. Benson et al. (1971), Britton (1981), Chapin (1953), Chappuis (2000), Clancey (1971). Cordeiro 
(1994), Dean (2000), Douthwaite (1995), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1989), Dowsett & Forbes- Watson (1993), 
Dowsett-Lemaire (1990), Hall & Moreau (1970), Harris & Franklin (2000), Harrison et al. (1997), Herremans 
(19922, 1995), Herremans & Herremans-Tonnoeyr (1994), Irwin (1961), Kleefisch (1991a), Lawson (1989), Lewis 
& Pomeroy (1989), Lippens & Wille (1976). Louette (1987), Lynes (1934a), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 
1963, 1973), Maclean (1993), Nikolaus (1987), Pinto (1972), Prigogine (1971, 1978), Rand et al. (1959), Schouteden 
(1964, 1966, 1969, 19712), van Someren (1956), Stoole (1971), Urban et al. (1997). 


18. East Coast Batis 
Batis soror 


French: Pririt pále German: Kinnfleckschnapper 
Other common names: Pale Batis, Mozambique Batis 


Spanish: Batis Palido 


Taxonomy. Batis puella soror Reichenow, 1903, Songea, southern Tanzania. 

Part of a superspecies that probably includes also B. senegalensis, B. orientalis, B. molitor and B. 
pririt. Was formerly regarded as a race of B. molitor, which it replaces geographically in E African 
lowlands (although apparently some range overlap in SE Tanzania). Proposed races littoralis (from 
Zanzibar I) and pallidigula (from Mozambique) considered untenable. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Coastal Kenya, E & SE Tanzania (including Zanzibar I and Mafia 1), Mozambique 
(S to S of R Save), SE Malawi, and seaward-facing slopes of mountains in E Zimbabwe. 
Descriptive notes. 10-5-11-5 cm; 8-131 g. 
Small flycatcher-like and shrike-like bird with 
contrasting black, grey and white (and some 
rufous) colours. Male has grey crown, darker 
at nape, well-developed white superciliary, 
white spot on neck, black mask from lores to 
nape side; mantle grey. back and rump spotted 
whitish; white wingstripe; tail black, outermost 
rectrix bordered and tipped white; white be- 
low, rather narrow black breastband, thighs 
E grey, underwing-coverts white; iris lemon-yel- 
low; bill and legs black. Distinguished from 
B. molitor by e.g. narrower breastband. Female 
differs from male in having rufous spot on chin 
and upper throat (can be rather diffuse, sometimes almost lacking), breastband pale rufous. Imma- 
ture is as female, but rufous on neck, loral stripe and wingstripe, and breastband more tawny- 
coloured. Voice. Long piping 3-note “pook pook pook" delivered mournfully, repeated at constant 
rate up to 12 times, this a good character to separate it from B. molitor. Sings in duet, female has 
louder and harder “pik pik pik”. Song alternated with "prit" wing sound. 


E 


Habitat. Woodland in coastal lowlands, but on Zanzibar inhabits bushland and open cultivated 
country. Also, ascends to 1550 m in Zimbabwe, where it occurs in miombo woodland, to 1100 m in 
Kenya, and to 1300 m in E Usambara Mts (Tanzania), where it occurs in forest. 

Food and Feeding. Diet insects. Forages mostly in middle levels or canopy, by flycatching or 
hover-gleaning. 

Breeding. Season varies with region: Jan, Mar and May in E Africa, Aug-Jan on Zanzibar, Sept- 
Oct in Malawi, and mostly Oct-Jan in S of range. Probably territorial. Occurs in pairs, but before 
breeding season gathers in single-sex groups; possibly a helper recorded near nest. Nest a cup 
made of plant material and bark, bound with spider web and decorated with lichen, placed 4-15 m 
up in fork of tree. Clutch 2-3 eggs, colour and size described as typical for genus. No other infor- 
mation. 

Movements. Resident. Some seasonal altitudinal] movement suspected in E Zimbabwe. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally common. Fairly common in Kenyan 
part of range, including Arabuko-Sokoke Forest Reserve. Fairly common on Zanzibar and in S part 
of range. In Malawi only locally common. Generally inconspicuous, because it remains in treetops. 
No apparent threats. 

Bibliography. Benson (1946c), Benson & Benson (1977), Brown & Britton (1980), Clancey (1971), Cordeiro 
(1998), Dowsett & Forbes- Watson (1993), Fraser (1983), Ginn er al. (1989), Hall & Moreau (1970), Harris & 
Arnott ( 1988), Harris & Franklin (2000), Harrison et al. (1997), Irwin (1961, 1981), Lamm (1953), Lewis & Pomeroy 
(1989), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963) Pakenham (1979), Short et al. (1990), Taylor (1983), Urban e! al. 
(1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


19. Pririt Batis 
Batis pririt 


French: Pririt de Vieillot German: Piritschnapper Spanish: Batis Pririt 
Taxonomy. Muscicapa pririt Vieillot, 1818, Somerset East, Cape Province, South Africa. 

Part of a superspecies that probably includes also B. senegalensis, B. orientalis, B. molitor and B. 
soror. Marginal range overlap with B. molitor from N Namibia E to N South Africa; some interac- 
tion between the two (including imitation of call in order to establish interspecific territories), also 
interspecific response to playback of sounds recorded by researchers. Isolated population in ex- 
treme S of range possibly represents an additional, as yet undescribed race. Two subspecies cur- 
rently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

B. p. affinis (Wahlberg, 1855) - SW Angola (S from Benguela). Namibia, W Botswana and NW 
South Africa (NW Northern Cape). 

B. p. pririt (Vieillot, 1818) - C & S Botswana and W South Africa (E to Free State, in S from S 
Namaqualand E to W Eastern Cape). 


— Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm; 7:5-14 g. Small 
— \ A / flycatcher-like and shrike-like bird with con- 

N- trasting black, grey and white (and some or- 
H ange-yellow) colours. Male is grey dorsally, 
oh A with white superciliary stripe, black mask from 


== A 


lores back to ear-coverts and side of neck; 
white wingstripe; tail black, outer web and tip 
m 'ü °° | of outer feathers white; white below, black 
A breastband, grey thighs, black marks on flanks; 
(i iris pale yellow; bill and legs black. Distin- 
á guished from similar B. molitor by somewhat 
paler crown, dark flanks marks. Female dif- 
fers from male in having slight olivaceous tinge 
above, orange or rich yellow-ochre on chin, 
throat, breast, this colour fading towards flanks. Immature is like female but more brownish, colour 
on ventral side more diffuse and mottled. Race affinis differs from nominate in having secondaries 
broadly edged white. Voice. A long series of whistles. Repeats same note slowly twice or three 
times, sometimes longer series of up to 40; these are mournful loud piping notes, falling slightly in 
pitch from beginning to end. 

Habitat. Acacia thornveld; also dry woodland and tamarisk (Tamarix) stands along watercourses, 
and in savanna (grassland) with trees. Lowlands; does not ascend mountains (gap in distribution in 
the Karoo corresponds to a high-lying and almost treeless area). 

Food and Feeding. Diet insects, including large lepidopterans. Forages in middle and lower layers 
of bushes and trees, seldom higher than 5 m. Very active. Hover-gleans; also hawks for insects in 
short flights. 

Breeding. Season mainly Oct-Jan, vaguely related to rainfall pattern; may breed opportunistically 
at any time of year. Territorial, defends large territory. Nest a small cup of plant material bound 
with spider webs, decorated with bark, placed usually in shade 1-3 m above ground on horizontal 
branch: blends very well with branch on which constructed. Clutch 1—4 eggs, usually 2, white, 
cream or greenish-white, spotted and blotched with brown and grey; incubation period 17 days; in 
great heat, female observed to cool nestlings by crouching above them and fanning with wings; 
young remain in nest for 17 days. Nests parasitized by Klaas's Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx klaas). 
Movements. Mostly resident. Some N-S movement in SW Cape Province, where it arrives during 
austral winter; occasionally found E of breeding range during winter and drought periods. Does 
not necessarily return to same territory each year; able to move to regions where conditions suit- 
able for breeding. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. Virtual absence from arid 
woodland on the hartveld of E Botswana is remarkable, particularly because this species occupies 
similar habitat in NC Namibia. Occurs in the alien mesquite (Prosopis) thickets in the Karoo. 
Probably benefits from bush encroachment in response to overgrazing in Kalahari basin. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1988), Brewster (1991), Dean (2000), Dowsett & Forbes- Watson (1993), Ginn et al. (1989), 
Hall & Moreau (1970), Harris & Arnott (1988), Harris & Franklin (2000), Harrison et al. (1997), Herremans 
(19922), Jensen & Clinning (1974), Komen (1987), Lawson (19632), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963), Maclean 
(1993), Newman (2000), Noller (1975), Tarboton (1987), Urban et al. (1997), Winterbottom (1963). 


20. Eastern Black-headed Batis 


Batis minor 


French: Pririt à joues noires German: Keniaschnápper 
Other common names: Black-headed Puff-back Flycatcher 


Spanish: Batis Carinegro 


Taxonomy. Batis orientalis minor Erlanger, 1901, Salole, Juba River, Somalia. 
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Usually considered conspecific with B. erlangeri; separation based on significant differences in 
size and in plumage tones. Recognition of geographical races regarded as unwarranted by some 
authors, who would treat present species as monotypic. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

B. m. minor Erlanger, 1901 — S Somalia. 

B. m. suahelicus Neumann, 1907 — coastal areas of Kenya (also isolated population on Mt Endau, 
in SE) and Tanzania (extending inland to N Pare Mts, Mt Kilimanjaro and Kilosa); also Manda I. 
Descriptive notes. 10 cm; 9.3-13.8 g. Small 
flycatcher-like and shrike-like bird with con- 
trasting black, grey and white (and some ru- 
fous) colours. Male nominate race has crown 
and nape blackish or dark grey, long white 
superciliary stripe, white patch on central 
hindneck, glossy black facial mask from lores 
to nape side; upperparts dark grey, rump black 
| mixed with greyish-white, white wingstripe: 
tail black, outermost rectrix (quite often also 
adjacent one) bordered and tipped with white; 
| underside white, black breastband, black 
thighs, black underwing-coverts; iris yellow; 
bill and legs black. Distinguished from B. 
erlangeri by smaller size, greyer crown, paler mantle. Female differs from male in having olivaceous- 
brown tinge on dorsal side. breastband dark chestnut; less olive wash than female B. erlangeri. 
Immature is as female, but brown dorsal surface initially with buff spots, breastband rufous, as also 
are superciliary, neck spot and wingstripe. Race suahelicus differs from nominate in having greyer- 
black head and narrower breastband in female. Voice. Long piping high-pitched notes, usually in 
groups of 2-3, first note lower, clear and ringing: slower and longer than B. erlangeri. Call always 
more drawn out than sharper notes of B. molitor (the best separating character); cries “ploop ploop"; 
alarm note a buzz. 

Habitat. Wooded steppe with acacia (Acacia) and Commiphora; also riverine habitat (occasion- 
ally in woodland and along small watercourses in Tsavo East, in Kenya). Reaches c. 1070 m on Mt 
Endau (Kenya), where present in semi-deciduous forest and patches of mistforest. 

Food and Feeding. Diet insects. Searches foliage or flycatches. One individual observed to cap- 
ture insects one by one, in flight, 40 times consecutively. returning each time to the perch; had also 
taken five insects at perch. 

Breeding. Recorded in Apr in Somalia; in Kenya, Feb and Oct near Mombasa and Jun on Manda I; 
Jun in Tanzania. Probably territorial. Small, very shallow nest, one made of aloe fibres and bits of 
lichen, fixed with cobwebs, situated in fork of (sometimes dead) acacia sapling: one was c. 46 cm 
up and fully exposed to sun, and termites (Isoptera) had covered the sapling with their tunnels. 
Clutch 2 eggs. greenish-white with rather scanty violet flecks, pale blue or greenish-grey, well 
spotted with brown (or grey). especially at blunt end; no information on incubation period: at one 
nest, young shaded from sun by female parent, also fed by male (which ignored female), and both 
cleaned nest; no information on fledging period. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally common; common at the coast. 
Uncommon in Tsavo East National Park, in Kenya. Has decreased recently in Somalia. 
Bibliography. Ash & Miskell (1998), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Erlanger (1905), Fishpool & Evans 
(2001), Hall & Moreau (1970), Jackson (1938), Lack (1985), Lawson (1987), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Mackworth- 
Praed & Grant (1960), Moreau & Moreau (1937), Tennent (1964), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


21. Western Black-headed Batis 


Batis erlangeri 


French: Pririt d'Erlanger German: Kongoschnüpper 
Other common names: Black-headed Puff-back Flycatcher 


Spanish: Batis de Erlanger 


Taxonomy. Batis minor erlangeri Neumann, 1907, Garamulata, near Harar. Ethiopia. 

Usually considered conspecific with B. minor; separation based on significant differences in size 
and in plumage tones. Possibility of N-S intergradation of present species with B. orientalis in 
general area of Chad-Central African Republic-W Sudan has been suggested; males of the two are 
extremely similar and old specimens from NE DRCongo cannot be reliably identified, and possibly 
these two have also been confused in Sudan, but according to another author they are separable in 
Ethiopia by wing length. Proposed races nyansae (from Uganda) and batesi (from Cameroon) 
considered synonymous with nominate. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

B. e. erlangeri Neumann, 1907 — N of equatorial forest belt: from C Cameroon (Mt Kupé and Mt 
Oku. and recorded S to Mt Cameroon and Yaoundé area) and S Chad E to C & S Sudan. Eritrea, 
lower parts of S Ethiopia and NW Somalia, S to E DRCongo, Burundi, NW Tanzania and W 
Kenya. 

B. e. congoensis Neumann 1907 — S of equatorial forest belt: from S Gabon and S PRCongo E to S 
DRCongo (lower Congo, Kasai) and S to N Angola. 

Descriptive notes. 11 cm: 8-3-14 g. Small flycatcher-like and shrike-like bird with contrasting 
black, grey, white and some rufous. Male has crown and mantle jet-black (some individuals more 
greyish), small white supraloral spot joining white superciliary stripe, latter extending to hindneck; 
black mask from lores back to nape side; scapulars blackish, rump whitish, uppertail-coverts black; 
wing black, white wingstripe; tail black, lipped white, outer webs of outer feathers white; white 
below, black breastband, blackish underwing-coverts, white axillaries; iris yellow; bill and legs 
black. Distinguished from B. minor by larger size, darker mantle, often more black on top of head. 
Female differs from male in having olive wash above, breastband maroon; more olive wash than 
female B. minor, lacks throat spot of B. molitor. Immature is like female, but blackish-brown dorsally, 
breastband more buffish. Race congoensis has shorter tail (male) and especially shorter bill than 
nominate, plumage rather variable. including very dark male specimen from Lusambo, in Kasai 


(DRCongo). Voice. Monotonous pure and clear 
penetrating whistled notes; varies regionally 
in modulation. Call always more drawn out 
than the sharper notes of B. molitor (the best 
separating character). Wing-fripping and bill- 
snapping recorded. 

Habitat. Secondary forest, woodland, wooded 
grassland, large gardens. To at least 1600 m in 
Kenya, and in Cameroon to 1850 m on Mt 
Cameroon and 2300-2500 m on Mt Oku; re- 
corded at 2300-3000 m in Ethiopia (Chilimo 


G4 | 


5 Forest). 
l ] Bi A Food and Feeding. Diet insects. Forages at 
all levels, from undergrowth to canopy; not 
known to come to ground. Makes short sallies; captures insects one by one, returning to perch each 
time. Also searches foliage. 
Breeding. Season varies with region: Jan-Apr in Cameroon, Jan-Apr in Sudan and Mar-Jun in 
Uganda; in DRCongo, Mar-May in N and Oct in S. Territorial. Nest a cup composed of plant 
material and spider web, placed in bush or small tree, often only 1 m above ground, once in dead 
sapling 50 cm high surrounded by termite (Isoptera) crust. Clutch 2 eggs, greyish-green or whitish 
and covered thickly with smail reddish spots, spots forming wreath around large end. No informa- 
tion on incubation and fledging periods. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Generally a common species of the moist guinean sa- 
vanna in Cameroon, from border of forest to Adamawa Plateau. Common in Angola; reasonably 
common in Kenya. This species (apparently not B. orientalis) is present in Garamba National Park, 
in DRCongo. 
Bibliography. Benson (1946c), Borrow & Demey (2001), Bowden (2001), Chapin (1953), Chappuis (2000), Dean 
(2000), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (2001), Dunning (1993), Elgood et al. (1994), Fotso (2001), Hall & Moreau 
(1970), Harris & Franklin (2000), Languy (1999, 2002), Lawson (1987), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lippens & 
Wille (1976), Louette (1987. 2005a. 2005b), Lovett & Stuart (2001), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 
1973), Moreau & Moreau (1937), Nikolaus (1987), Quantrill & Quantrill (1998), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), 
Stuart (19862), Tadesse et al. (2001), Urban et al. (1997), Viellard (1972). 


22. Pygmy Batis 


Batis perkeo 


French: Pririt pygmée German: Dáumlingsschnüpper 
Other common names: Pygmy Puff-back Flycatcher 


Spanish: Batis Pigmeo 


Taxonomy. Batis perkeo Neumann, 1907, Darassam, Gurra country, southern Ethiopia. 
Relationships uncertain; may be closest to B. minor and/or B. erlangeri. Overlaps to a certain 
extent with B. molitor and with B. minor, but not with B. soror; seems to occur lower down than B. 
orientalis on Mt Moroto (Uganda), and seemingly no overlap with this taxon in S Ethiopia. Future 
research in E Africa could give clue to some relationships there. Monotypic. 
Distribution. S Ethiopia, extreme SE Sudan, S Somalia, E Uganda, inland Kenya and NE Tanzania. 
Descriptive notes. 8-9 cm; 5-9 g. Very small 
flycatcher-like and shrike-like bird with con- 
trasting black, grey and white (and some ru- 
fous) colours. Male has forehead, crown and 
back bluish-grey, short white streak on side of. 
forehead, contrasting black mask from bill 
back to neck side; shoulders, wing and tail 
glossy black; white wingstripe, white spots on 
rump; side of outermost rectrix bordered white; 
white below, black breastband, black thighs, 
e PN 1 some black spots on side, black underwing- 
| \ ( i > coverts; iris lemon-yellow with dark maroon 
2 o i ` À outer rim; bill and legs black. Female is 
dorsally paler and browner than male, with 
rusty or yellowish tinge in white eyebrow, throat and neck (some), breastband rufous or buff (not 
deeply saturated in colour), median wing-coverts can be white or tinged rusty. Immature is as 
female, but rusty tinge in wingstripe. Voice. Penetrating piping notes in series of up to 20, notes 
similar to those of B. minor but sharper, more ringing and less drawn out; also harsh churrs and 
weak peeps. Noisy wingflaps in flight. 
Habitat. Trees and scrub in arid regions, woodland and wooded grassland. Thorn-scrub, acacia 
(Acacia) woodland and Commiphora country. All habitats with trees, except riverine (competition 
with B. minor) in Tsavo East, in Kenya. Below 1200 m. 
Food and Feeding. Diet insects: small beetles (Coleoptera) recorded. Feeds mainly in bushes and 
trees. Flycatches from perch, to which it returns. 
Breeding. Breeding confirmed in Feb, suspected in Mar (from dissection); another source gives 
probably Nov in N Kenya. No other information. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to fairly common, as in Kenya, but 
scarce in L Turkana area and absent from coastal area; present in Samburu and Shaba Game Re- 
serves, and in Meru and Tsavo National Parks. In Tanzania, recorded in Bombo East and Bombo 
West Forest Reserves; in Uganda, fairly common on Mt Moroto and recorded recently in Kidepo 
Valley National Park. Tolerates arid conditions. 
Bibliography. Benson (1946c), Cordeiro & Githiru (2001), Dowsett & Forbes-Watson (1993), Erlanger (1905), 
Hall & Moreau (1970), Harris & Franklin (2000), Lack (1985), Lawson (1987), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), 
Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960), Nikolaus (1987), Rossouw (2001), Short et al. (1990), Urban er al. (1997), Van 
den Elzen & Kónig (1983), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 
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Genus DYAPHOROPHYIA Bonaparte, 1854 


23. Yellow-bellied Wattle-eye 
Dyaphorophyia concreta 


French: Pririt à ventre doré Spanish: Batis-carunculado Ventrigualdo 
German: Gelbbauch-Lappenschnápper 

Other common names: Chestnut-bellied Wattle-eye: Golden-bellied Wattle-eye (graueri); Kungwe 

Wattle-eye (kungwensis) 


Taxonomy. Platystira concreta Hartlaub, 1855, Guinea. 

Closest to D. blissetti; black-breasted morph of Angolan race ansorgei suspected of being hybrid 
between the two. Race kungwensis has been thought possibly to represent a separate species. Pro- 
posed races kumbaensis (from SE Nigeria and SW Cameroon). harterti (from Cameroon) and silvae 
(from Uganda and Kenya) considered synonymous with graueri, lomaensis (from Sierra Leone) 
merged with nominate and canzelae (from Angola) with ansorgei. Four subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

D. c. concreta (Hartlaub, 1855) — Sierra Leone (Loma Mts), Guinea (Macenta district), Liberia, 
SW Ivory Coast and S Ghana (Lateh). 

D. c. graueri E. J. O. Hartert, 1908 — SE Nigeria, S Cameroon and SW Central African Republic S 
to Gabon and N & W PRCongo; E DRCongo (Ituri S to Kivu) E to adjoining SW Uganda, Rwanda 
and Burundi; W Kenya (Kakamega Forest, N & S Nandi Forest). 

D. c. kungwensis Moreau, 194] - Mt Kungwe (including Mt Mahali), in W Tanzania. 

D. c. ansorgei E. J. O. Harten. 1905 - W Angola (N Cuanza Norte S to SE Benguela). 

z > : .--—-, Descriptive notes. 9-10 cm; 8:8-15 g. Very 
j small. plump, colourtul, almost tailless fly- 
catcher-like bird with prominent eye wattle. 
Male nominate race is metallic bottle-green 
above, rump with some white and yellow; yel- 
low loral line, broad emerald-green eye wattle 
(above and below eye); yellow throat, rufous 
chestnut underparts; iris brown, inner ring 
whitish to pale bluish; bill black; legs grey, 
claws whitish. Female is similar but less bright 


t i E above, with some grey on rump. well-defined 
j i ıı 2 X {| dark chestnut patch on throat and upper breast, 
FPN | rest of underparts yellow, eye wattle somewhat 


less well developed. Juvenile speckled brown 
on upperparts, with buff edges on primary coverts and primaries, dirty pale yellow with olive-grey 
tinge below, no eye wattle; immature is much less bright (colours not metallic) than adult, and 
whitish parts with some yellow progressively appearing on ventral side, chestnut wash restricted to 
breast, wattle undeveloped. Race graueri male is polymorphic, has throat and underparts bright 
yellow or chestnut-brown, female has chin yellow and is ventrally heavily washed with chestnut 
(varying in intensity), some with belly also yellow: kungwensis is greyish, less green, on dorsal 
side, eye wattle blue, male all pale yellow below, female like previous but chestnut extending to 
chin; ansorgei is like last on dorsal side, male below bright yellow or with chestnut wash, or 
sometimes with black patch (c. 30 x 15 mm) on breast. Voice. Quite variable. Male gives series of 
1-4 whistled syllables, sometimes followed by guttural cluck or double chuckle (impression of 
being emitted by more than one bird): duet also reported. Aggressive flight call a long series of 
regular rapid hoarse notes; soft notes by both sexes as contact; alarm "ptik" or variants thereof. 
Bill-snapping and wing-flapping important in territorial defence. 
Habitat. Undisturbed primary forest, including montane forest; present in degraded forest, planta- 
tions (Burundi) and forest patches in grassland (Liberia); also in secondary vegetation in Angola. 
Avoids flooded forest. Ascends high in mountains in several parts of range. Nominate race up to 
1500 m in Liberia; graueri to 1950 m in Cameroon, and in DRCongo to 1800 m in NW part of 
Albertine Rift, at 1630 m on Mt Kabobo and 1010-1820 m in Itombwe, in Uganda to 2500 m and 
in Kenya restricted to 1700-2000 m; kungwensis c. 2100-2440 m; ansorgei 700—1000 m. 
Food and Feeding. Insects of many orders, commonly beetles (Coleoptera) and hymenopterans, 
also caterpillars (Lepidoptera), orthopterans, flies (Diptera) and termites (Isoptera); also spiders 
(Araneae); once small fruits. Prey 8-35 mm, mostly 12-18 mm; once a grasshopper 70 mm long. 
Forages mostly in lowest strata of undergrowth, usually below 4 m, although sometimes much 
higher up in tree; keeps in shade. The most terrestrial species in the genus. Hops and pecks from 
branch or gleans from foliage, its preferred technique. Sometimes hovers. 
Breeding. Juveniles in Feb in Liberia; breeds Dec-Mar in Cameroon and Mar in Angola, nest in 
Jun in E DRCongo, and Nov in Kenya; season very prolonged in Gabon. Lives in pairs or family 
groups, highly territorial. Nest a neat small cup made of vegetation pieces, including dry leaves, 
bound with spider web, placed 1-3 m above ground in bush or tree, once found on shoots of the 
euphorbeaceous Alchornea floribunda. Clutch 1—2 eggs, pale green or creamy with fine brownish 
spots; incubation 16 days; nesting period 12-13 days; young remain with parents for c. 3-5 months, 
which not so long as for other species in genus. 
Movements. Resident. Individuals ringed in Gabon in 1976 were still present at same site in 1981, 
some even in 1985. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Rare in some areas, locally common in others; 
fragmented distribution warrants investigation, and is cause for some concern. Not uncommon in 
Liberia (80.000 pairs estimated), after ornithologists became acquainted with the species. In 
Cameroon, rather common inhabitant of Atlantic forest, but much rarer farther E, with an old 
record from Yokadouma. Much less common than its congeners in Gabon: 3-9-5 pairs/km?. In E 
DRCongo found principally in transition forest at 1100-1500 m, where quite common; occurs in 
Okapi Faunal Reserve. Locally common in Uganda; uncommon in Kenya, in Kakamega 2 adults in 
8 ha. Not uncommon in restricted range in Angola. In Tanzania, race kungwensis apparently not 
seen in Mahali Mountain National Park since 1940s. 
Bibliography. Bowden (1986), Brosset & Érard (1986), Chapin (1953), Chappuis (2000), Colston & Curry-Lindahl 
(1986), Dean (2000), Dowsett & Forbes-Watson (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (1998), Érard (1987), Gatter 
(19972), Gaugris (1976), Good (1953), Hall & Moreau (1970), Harris & Franklin (2000), Heinrich (1958), Jackson 
(1938), Languy (1999, 2002), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lippens & Wille (1976), Mackworth-Praed & Grant 
(1960, 1963, 1973), Prigogine (1969, 1971, 1978, 1984a), Short et al. (1990), Stuart (19862), Traylor (1960). 


24. Blissett's Wattle-eye 
Dyaphorophyia blissetti 


French: Pririt de Blissett German: Glanzlappenschnüpper Spanish: Batis-carunculado de Blissett 
Other common names: Red-cheeked Wattle-eye (nominate); Black-necked/Reichenow's Wattle- 
eye (chalybea); Jameson's Wattle-eye (jamesoni) 


Taxonomy. Diaphorophyia Blissetti Sharpe, 1872, Wassaw, Ghana. 
Closest to D. concreta; black-breasted morph of Angolan race ansorgei of latter suspected of being 
hybrid between the two. Races of present species sometimes considered to represent three separate 
species forming a superspecies. W nominate race and E jamesoni are well separated geographically, 
but are very similar morphologically and acoustically; chalybea seemingly somewhat outstanding 
morphologically because of its yellow underparts (adult, although all juveniles are very similar), but 
is situated geographically between the other two, and is parapatric to nominate, from which altitudinally 
segregated in vicinity of Mt Cameroon: more detailed study needed. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
D. b. blissetti Sharpe, 1872 — patchily in forests from Sierra Leone and Guinea E to W Cameroon 
(E to Mt Cameroon). 
D. b. chalybea Reichenow, 1897 — Bioko I (Fernando Póo); Cameroon (E from Mt Kupé and 
Rumpi Hills, near Mt Cameroon) S to N Gabon; W Angola (near Gabela, in Cuanza Sul). 
D. b. jamesoni Sharpe, 1890 — E DRCongo (Uele, Kivu), Rwanda and Burundi E to W Kenya 
(Kakamega and Nandi Forests) and NW Tanzania (Bukoba area); also S Sudan (Lotti Forest). 

n H Descriptive notes. 9 cm; 9-15 g. Very small, 

5M plump, colourful, almost tailless flycatcher-like 

| '.| bird with eye wattle. Male nominate race has 
upperparts. throat and upper breast glossy 
blackish-green, triangular chestnut patch from 
eye to side of neck and throat side; underparts 


Ny k” f . ; ca? 

> N T white; large greenish-blue (“turquoise”) eye 
ES d wattle present both above and under eye; iris 
e F brown, with silvery ring around pupil; bill 


black: legs greyish-purple. Female is greyer, 
, à| less glossy, than male, with wattle less devel- 
{ {| oped (but variable in size over time). Imma- 
| "| ture is duller above, pale tawny (later darker) 
on throat; eye wattle undeveloped. Race 
jamesoni is very like nominate, but chestnut patch on head smaller. restricted to side of neck; 
chalybea is distinctive, lacks chestnut on cheek, has underparts pale golden-yellow (changing to 
white after death), eye wattle emerald-green, female a duller version of male, wattle light green. 
Voice. Variable. Far-carrying series of high-pitched notes (Kenya), 4-6 descending sweet notes 
(chalybea), very shrill pitch in jamesoni. All races give long series of ringing notes on one pitch, 
rate 3 notes per second, as territoria]-defence song. Excited “ptik” call. Wing-snapping frequent. 
Habitat. Dense undergrowth in degraded forest (Liberia), rare in primary forest. Earliest stages of sec- 
ondary forest preferred in Gabon. Appears to prefer degraded forest patches throughout range. Nominate 
race in Liberia ascends above 1500 m (i.e. highest parts of country), but in W Cameroon stays at low 
levels, on S slopes of Mt Cameroon 200—700 m. Race chalybea occurs immediately to E of Mt Cameroon, 
at 900-1950 m on Mt Kupé and 1200-1700 m in Rumpi Hills; 900-1900 m on Bioko. Race jamesoni 
reaches 1420 m in Itombwe and 1700 m at Rutshuru, both in DRCongo; up to 2300 m in Kenya. 

Food and Feeding. Insects of many orders, commonly beetles (Coleoptera). also lepidopterans, 
orthopterans, hymenopterans, flies (Diptera), termites (Isoptera): also spiders (Araneae). Prey items 
8-35 mm long. Keeps to lowest levels of vegetation, generally below 4 m; inspects piles of branches 
and dead leaves, fallen logs, and large stems in thickets. Recorded in mixed-species flocks. 
Breeding. In Cameroon, breeding record in Apr (nominate race), and young (also female with 
brood patch) in Mar (chalybea); nest-building in Jul and young in Jan in Gabon; eggs in Nov in 
DRCongo (Itombwe) and fledged young in Nov in Kenya. Territorial all year. Helper (immature) 
observed at nest. Nest a small cup bound with cobwebs, built under leaf in fork of sapling or at 
junction of two vines. Clutch 2 eggs, whitish-green, with circle of brown spots at blunt end; incu- 
bation period at least 14 days; nestling period [5 days. 

Movements. Resident. Two young ringed in Kakamega (Kenya) were still present at same spot 31 
months later. Probably moves (supposedly short distance) with change of habitat. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common and widespread in Liberia, but un- 
common or locally not uucommon elswhere in W Africa. In Cameroon, nominate race (few records) 
previously known from Kumba and Mt Cameroon area, also recently found in Takamanda Forest 
Reserve, a region where it meets chalybea; latter race rather local inhabitant of tall forest, known 
from Takamanda Forest Reserve, Rumpi Hills and E of Mt Cameroon and recorded in lower part of 
Mbam-Djerem National Park and large gallery forests farther E, also common around Mt Kupé 
area in montane forest, and recently recorded in Korup National Park. Relatively common in Ga- 
bon, 7-1-13-5 pairs/km?. Race jamesoni common in Okapi Faunal Reserve, in E DRCongo, and 
locally common in Uganda; in Kenya, where fairly common in restricted range (10-11 adults found 
in tract of 8 ha), long-term preservation of Kakamega and S Nandi Forest is critical for this species. 
Occurs in Minziro Forest Reserve, in NW Tanzania. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1999f), Bobo & Njie (2001), Borrow & Demey (2001), Bowden (2001), Britton (1981), 
Brosset & Érard (1986), Chapin (1953), Chappuis (2000), Collar & Stuart (1985), Dean (2000), Dowsett & Forbes- 
Watson (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (1998, 2000b), Eisentraut (1963, 1973), Erard (1987), Gatter ( 19972), 
Hall & Moreau (1970), Harris & Franklin (2000), Kleefisch (1997), Languy (1999, 2002), Lewis & Pomeroy 
(1989), Lippens & Wille (1976), Louette (1981), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963, 1973). Njie & Languy (2001), 
Pérez del Val (1996), Prigogine (1971, 1978, 1984a, 1984b). Serle (1950a, 1954, 1981), Short et al. (1990), Stuart 
(19862), Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman (1972). 


25. Chestnut Wattle-eye 
Dyaphorophyia castanea 


French: Pririt chatain Spanish: Batis-carunculado Castafio 
German: Weifbürzel-Lappenschnápper 


Taxonomy. Platysteira castanea Fraser, 1843, Clarence, Bioko. 
Two subspecies recognized. 


On following pages: 26. White-spotted Wattle-eye (Dyaphorophyia tonsa); 27. Brown-throated Wattle-eye (Platysteira cyanea); 28. White-fronted Wattle-eye (Platysteira albifrons); 
29. Black-throated Wattle-eye (Platysteira peltata); 30. Banded Wattle-eye (Platysteira laticincta). 
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Family PLATYSTEIRIDAE (BATISES AND WATTLE-EYES) 


SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Subspecies and Distribution. 

D. c. hormophora Reichenow, 1901 — Sierra Leone E to Benin. 

D. c. castanea (Fraser, 1843) — S Nigeria to S Sudan, W Kenya and NW Tanzania (Bukoba), S to N 
Angola (N of 10* S), S DRCongo (Kasaji. in Katanga) and extreme N Zambia (Mwinilunga): 
Bioko I (Fernando Póo). 

z — ; Descriptive notes. 10 cm; 11—22 g (quite vari- 
i ined | able; heaviest birds recorded Equateur, in 


& 3 | (| DRCongo). Very small, plump, almost tailless 
.._ flycatcher-like bird with eye wattle. Male nomi- 
& | | nate race is mainly black with bluish tinge above, 
small white spot above eye, rear scapulars edged 
white. rump feathers long. white: white below, 
broad black pectoral band; eye wattle purple- 
grey (becoming purplish-black, mauve or red 
in excitement); iris chestnut or dark red; bill 
black: legs reddish-purple. claws grey. Female 
has head slate-grey, hindneck, mantle, scapulars 
and upperwing-coverts chestnut, rump mottled 
grey. white and chestnut; flight-feathers dark 
brown, edged chestnut, tail black; throat, neck side and upper breast chestnut, chin and belly white; 
bare parts as male. Immature is like female, but head brown, throat and breast mottled greyish-brown, 
white and (later) rufous. dorsal colour brown (later rufous): eye wattle undeveloped. Race hormophora 
has larger eye wattles than nominate, male also has white collar around hindneck. Voice. Very vari- 
able, notes ranging from ringing to wheezing, bleating. grunting, croaking; “gok” or "gogok". seem- 
ing as if produced by distant large bird: also regular series of monotonous notes, 2 per second, apparently 
as territorial song, sometimes duetting with neighbouring territorial male; territorial song faster than 
that of D. tonsa, with which it also interacts. Wing-fripping and bill-snapping. 

Habitat. Primary and secondary forest, isolated tree clumps: gardens near Mt Nimba, Liberia. Also 
thick gallery forest on Adamawa Plateau, in Cameroon. Lowlands, to 1100 m on Bioko, to 1250 m in 
Cameroon. to 1800 m in Kenya; in DRCongo. up to 1460 m in Itombwe and to 1600 m in Rutshuru. 
Food and Feeding. Arthropods; berries and other small fruits and seeds also recorded. Among 
insects, beetles (Coleoptera) frequent but many others recorded, including lepidopterans, orthopterans, 
hymenopterans, mantids (Mantodea), bugs (Hemiptera), cockroaches (Blattodea), termites (Isoptera); 
other arthropods taken are spiders (Araneae), millipedes (Diplopoda), scorpions (Scorpiones). Mean 
prey size for own consumption 18-3 mm, for feeding to young 13-2 mm. Forages at all levels of 
vegetation, changing preference with season; found lower in trees during breeding season. Very 
active feeder. hopping between branches; takes prey mostly at extremity of branches, with upward 
sally to snap up prey in brief hovering flight or swoop. Frequently joins mixed-species parties. 
Breeding. Season variable according to locality: fledgling in Feb in Ghana; nests in Jan-Feb and 
courtship feeding Dec and Mar in Cameroon, where "breeding" reported also May-Jun (and said to 
avoid main rainy period); peaks in Sept-Oct and Jan—Feb in Gabon; in DRCongo mainly Feb-Nov 
(tombwe). but bird with brood patch in Jun and female with oviduct egg in Sept (in Equateur); 
juveniles in Mar and Nov-Dec in Angola and in Oct in Zambia. Territorial. Some nests have helpers 
(young of previous brood). Nest a particularly small tight open cup (outside diameter 6 cm, inside 
diameter 4 cm, walls 2 cm wide, 1-5-2 cm deep), made of vegetable matter, lichens and fungal mate- 
rial. also a few dried leaves, bound tightly with spider web, placed 1-5-16 m above ground, usually at 
end of branch, and hidden under big leaf (secured close to nest rim by spider web). Clutch 1-2 eggs, 
blue or pale greenish (shiny). with circle of small dark brown, violet or blackish marks at blunt end; 
incubation by both sexes (male with brood patch recorded), period 17 days; nestling period 14—16 
days; young remain in family group for two years. African Emerald Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx cupreus) 
recorded as brood parasite in Gabon. Low reproductive output from nest studied in Gabon. 
Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally common. Estimated population of 
400.000 pairs in Liberia. Common in Cameroon lowland forest. including large forests outside main 
forest block. One of commonest birds in forest in Gabon: density 36-8-43-1 pairs/km? in good forest 
intersected by newly build road to 20-25 pairs/km? in degraded forest. Common on Bioko; common 
in Okapi Faunal Reserve. in E DRCongo: and "found in almost every forest patch" in Angola. 
Bibliography Anon. (19982), Aspinwall (1976), Borrow & Demey (2001), Bowden (2001), Brosset & Érard (1986), 
Chapin (1953), Chappuis (2000). Colston & Curry-Lindahl (1986), Dean (2000). Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (1998, 
1999b, 2000b). Eisentraut (1973), Érard (1987), Gatter (19972), Germain et al. ( 1973). Hal] & Moreau (1970). Harris 
& Franklin (2000), Johnson (1984), Languy (1999), Leonard & Peters (1999), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lippens & 
Wille (1976), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Nikolaus (1987), Pérez del Val (1996), Pinto (1972), 
Prigogine (1978. 1984). Serle (1950a, 1981), Short er al. (1990), Stuart (1986a), Urban et al. (1997). 


26. White-spotted Wattle-eye 
Dvaphorophyia tonsa 


French: Pririt à taches blanches Spanish: Batis-carunculado Tordo 
German: Weifibrauen-Lappenschnüpper 


ir sé. E = 


Taxonomy. Diaphorophyia tonsa Bates. 1911, Bitye, Dja River, southern Cameroon. Monotypic. 
Distribution. SE Nigeria E to SW Central African Republic, S to Gabon and N PRCongo: E 
DRCongo (localities in E Equateur. Kasai, Uele, Ituri and Kivu). 

na — : Descriptive notes. 9:5 cm: one bird 11-5 g. Very 
| small, plump, almost tailless flycatcher-like bird 
— | with eye wattle. Male is largely black above. 
n d has forehead and crown feathers short and dark 
: blackish-blue, small white supercilium, white 
neck-collar and rump and sometimes scapular 
s edging: white below. broad black breastband; 
A^ : wattle before and above eye (not extending be- 
c hind eye) purplish: iris brown; bill black; legs 
black or blackish-grey. Female differs in hav- 
ing neck, throat, breast, mantle, back, scapulars 
and upperwing-coverts chestnut, flight-feathers 
brown, chin white, side of head grey; forehead 
and remarkably short crown feathers glossy 
black: wattle smaller. greyish to purple-brown. Immature like female, but head brownish-grey, throat 
and upper breast mottled greyish-brown, white and rufous. breastband greyish, dorsal colour browner 
than adult (and darker than D. castanea); eye wattle undeveloped. Voice. Songs composed of series of 
whistled notes, harsh churrs. grunts and explosive sounds. Territorial call a repeated whistle. varying 
in pitch, one note/second: slower than in D. castanea (2 notes/second), but the two do interact. 


Habitat. Mature forest in lowlands. In Cameroon recorded from 50 m in Korup National Park to 
850-1250 m on Mt Kupé; transition forest in E DRCongo (Itombwe). where present up to 1490 m. 
Food and Feeding. Diet arthropods: beetles (Coleoptera), lepidopterans, bugs (Hemiptera), hy- 
menopterans, termites (Isoptera), flies (Diptera) and neuropterans recorded; also spiders (Araneae). 
Prey up to 30 mm long, mostly 7-15 mm. Forages in upper levels, mainly in canopy (above 20 m), 
thus bigher in trees than D. castanea. Sallies for prey. Frequently joins mixed-species parties. 
Breeding. Dependent juvenile in Apr in Nigeria and nest-building observed in Apr in Gabon; nest 
in Feb and indications of reproduction Nov-May in DRCongo. Territorial, also towards D. castanea 
in Gabon. Helpers at nest; young assist parents in raising subsequent brood. Nest a small cup, 
placed 15 m up in outermost third of branch and covered by leaf. Other information scanty. Young 
remain with parents for a long time (perhaps almost 2 years). 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. As a canopy bird, this species is difficult to see 
and probably overlooked. Variously recorded as common to uncommon; rare in Nigeria. In 
Cameroon, considered to be very local and/or rare, found in interior of lowland forest and large 
outliers (Mbam-Djerem and Korup National Parks, Mbembe and Deng-Deng Forest Reserves). In 
Gabon, density estimated at 13-7 pairs/km? in good forest intersected by newly built road (and 
stable over the years); in PRCongo, on other hand. said to be very uncommon, although occurring 
in Odzala National Park. Sparse and local in DRCongo; occurs in Okapi Faunal Reserve. It is quite 
possible that this species' range is not disjunct, and that the bird will be found in pockets of pristine 
vegetation between the two regions where it is known to occur. 

Bibliography. Ash, Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1989), Borrow & Demey (2001), Bowden (2001), Brosset & 
Erard (1986), Chapin (1953), Chappuis (2000), Collar & Stuart (1985), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1997), Dowsett 
& Forbes-Watson (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (1998), Érard (1987), Gyldenstolpe (1924), Hall & Moreau 
(1970), Harris & Franklin (2000), Languy (1999, 2002), Louette (1984), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973), Prigogine 
(1971, 1978, 1984a), Stuart (1986a), Urban et al. (1997). 


Genus PLATYSTEIRA | Jardine & Selby, 1830 


27. Brown-throated Wattle-eye 
Platysteira cyanea 


French: Pririt à collier German: Lappenschnápper Spanish: Batis-carunculado Gorgipardo 
Other common names: (Common/Banded(!)/Scarlet-spectacled) Wattle-eye 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa cyanea Statius Muller, 1776, Senegal. Forms a superspecies with P. albifrons; 
traditionally, all members of genus treated as a superspecies, but untenable on grounds of geo- 
graphical overlap and morphological characters. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
P. c. cyanea (Statius Muller, 1776) — Senegal E to W Central African Republic, S to NW Angola 
and NW DRCongo (S approximately to R Congo). 
P. c. nyansae Neumann, 1905 — E Central African Republic and DRCongo (from lower and middle 
R Congo) E to S Sudan, W Kenya, NW Tanzania islands in L Victoria (Kome, Ukerewe). 
P. c. aethiopica Neumann, 1905 — S Ethiopia and extreme SE Sudan. 
Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 12-17 g. Black and 
white flycatcher-like bird with fleshy red eye 
wattle and white wingstripe. Male nominate has 
top of head and mantle glossy bluish-black, lower 
back grey, some concealed white feathers on nape 
and on rump; large white wingstripe; tail glossy 
black; white below, glossy bluish-black breast- 
band; wattle above eye scarlet; iris pale blue-grey 
with white or purple inner rim, or grey-brown; 
bill black; legs purplish-black. Female greyer 
above, head dark slate-grey, with white chin, dark 
d maroon throat and upper breast, white underparts 
| [ NES. ^| washed pearl-grey. Juvenile has head dark brown 
with buffish spots, upperparts dark brown, white 
wingstripe edged pale brown, white below, washed buff on flanks; first immature brownish, later im- 
mature greyish above, wattle not yet developed, very like immature P peltata but with obvious wingstripe. 
Race nyansae has narrow white frontal band extending above lores, back colour more glossy; aethiopica 
is greyer above and smaller. Voice. Very extensive repertoire. Song a series of plaintive (sometimes 
descibed as "melodious") but clear whistled notes, highly variable individually and geographically, in 
N DRCongo as "tee, tuu, too"; both partners sing, regularly duet, sometimes to give strong impression 
that only one bird is singing. Female produces rasping sound. Bill-snapping frequent. 
Habitat. Array of wooded habitats. including forest clearings; avoids primary forest, but occurs in 
Sahel vegetation, also present in mangroves. In Comoé National Park, in Ivory Coast, prefers 
"isolated forest" over gallery forest. In Cameroon, occupies forest edge, farmbush, woodland, gal- 
lery forest and other wooded habitats, and a common bird of gardens, but not found in interior of 
forest; in Gabon, always found on periphery of villages. Prefers secondary growth in Ituri, in DR 
Congo. From sea-level to 2200 m in Kenya; in Ethiopia, recorded at 2300-3000 m in Chilimo 
Forest; in E DRCongo reaches 1450 m in Itombwe, 2000 m in N Kivu; in SW Cameroon, reaches 
2260 m on Mt Cameroon and 2200 m on Mt Manenguba, at upper edge of mountain forest. 
Altitudinally segregated from P. peltata, which lives at higher elevations in Kenya, Burundi and E 
DRCongo; also from P. laticincta, which found higher in Bamenda Highlands, in Cameroon. 
Food and Feeding. Arthropods. Many orders of insects recorded. lepidopterans, hymenopterans. 
termites (Isoptera), orthopterans, flies (Diptera), bugs (Hemiptera), mantids (Mantodea), cock- 
roaches (Blattodea); beetles (Coleoptera) especially numerous: size up to 40 mm. Spiders (Araneae), 
scorpions (Scorpiones) and snails also eaten. Forages at all levels in vegetation, but often in middle 
strata. Very active feeder. Active all day. among leaves; gleans, hops. sallies and jumps, also some- 
times hovers: also hawks insects in flight. 
Breeding. Seems to nest for much of year in equatorial areas: adults feeding young and fledglings in 
Jan, Mar and Jul-Aug in Cameroon; juveniles in Mar in Angola; breeds Aug-Sept in PRCongo, and 
recorded May—Jun (and still singing in Nov in Equateur Province) in DRCongo. Monogamous; terri- 
torial. Nest an tight open cup, diameter c. 6-5-7-5 cm, covered with lichens. bound with spider web, 
placed in fork at end of branch. Clutch 2 eggs. creamy, pale olive-brown, pale greenish or brownish- 
white with dark brown spots all over (more concentrated at large end); no information on incubation 
and fledging periods: young fed by both parents, remain in territory until subsequent breeding season. 
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Movements. Resident, but probably some local seasonal movement in W Africa; more common in 
Gambia during rains (May-Sept). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally common. In Liberia, locally 3-5 
singing males/10 ha. In Cameroon, very common across the forest, the Adamawa and the Benue 
Plain. In Gabon density varies remarkably, up to 2 pairs/10 ha. Common in DRCongo. 
Bibliography, Borrow & Demey (2001), Chapin (1953), Chappuis (2000), Crisler et a/. (2003), Dean (2000), 
Dowsett & Forbes-Watson (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (2001), Eisentraut (1963), Érard (1987), Friedmann 
(1937), Gatter (1997a), Gaugris et al. (1981). Hall & Moreau (1970). Harris & Franklin (2000). Kleefisch (1991b), 
Languy (1999), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lippens & Wille (1976), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1973), Mey 
(2004), Nikolaus (1987), Pinto (1972), Prigogine (1971, 19842), Quantrill & Quantrill (1998), Russel (2001), Salewski 
(20002), Short et al. (1990), Stuart (19862), Tadesse et al, (2001), Urban ef al. (1997), 


28. White-fronted Wattle-eye 
Platysteira albifrons 


French: Pririt à front blanc Spanish: Batis-carunculado Frentiblanco 
German: Weifstirn-Lappenschnápper 


Taxonomy. Platystira albifrons Sharpe, 1873, Loge River, Angola. 

Forms a superspecies with P. cyanea; traditionally, all members of genus treated as a superspecies, 
but untenable on grounds of geographical overlap and morphological characters. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Coastal plain of W Angola from mouth of R Congo S to Benguela. 

Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 11.7-12-6 g. Grey, 
black and white flycatcher-like bird with fleshy 
red eye wattle and white wingstripe. Male is 
grey above, mixed with black on neck, tail 
black; white below, glossy bluish-black 
breastband; wattle above eye scarlet, lower 
eyelid green; iris pale grey; bill black; legs dark 
E purple. Female is paler on back. no breastband, 
upper flanks pearl-grey. Immature has rusty 
tips on upperparts, buff underparts: in juve- 
nile chest and throat cinnamon-rufous, wattle 
undeveloped. Voice. No information. 
Habitat. Dry thickets in woodland, gallery for- 
est and edges of mangrove forest; also Croton 
thickets and coffee plantations. Maximum elevation unclear: recorded at 375 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects and other arthropods. Active feeder, hops from twig to twig. Hawks 
insects; also gleans foliage. 

Breeding. Juveniles observed in Nov. No other information available. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Restricted- 
range species: present in Western Angola EBA. Erroneously supposed to occur at Ngombi, in W 
DRCongo, but specimen is referable to P. cvanea; claims of its occurrence more generally in this 
country unproven. Locally common. Common in Croton thickets on plateau at Quicama National 
Park; not uncommon in Kishama National Park and at Barro do Cuenza. Mangrove forest around 
Luanda is being exploited for timber, and other forests are being cleared for subsistence agriculture. 
Bibliography. Bannerman (1953), Chapin (1953), Collar & Stuart (1985). Dean (19742, 2000). Dean er al. (1988). 
Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Forbes-Watson (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Hall (19602). 
Hall & Moreau (1970), Harris & Franklin (2000), Herroelen (2006), Lippens & Wille (1976), Mackworth-Praed & 
Grant (1963, 1973), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stattersfield er al. (1998). Traylor (1963), Urban ef al. (1997). 


29. Black-throated Wattle-eye 
Platysteira peltata 


French: Pririt à gorge noire Spanish: Batis-carunculado Gorginegro 
German: Schwarzkehl-Lappenschnáüpper 
Other common names: Wattle-eyed Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Platystira peltata Sundevall, 1850, Umlalazi River. KwaZulu-Natal, South Africa. 
Traditionally, all members of genus treated as a superspecies, but untenable on grounds of geographi- 
cal overlap and morphological characters. Present species better treated as forming a superspecies 
with P. laticincta; often considered conspecific, but latter is geographically and ecologically isolated 
in montane habitat and shows noteworthy plumage differences. Race mentalis intergrades with nomi- 
nate in E Zambia and S Malawi. Proposed race jacksoni (from Kenya) considered synonymous with 
mentalis; brevipennis (from Tanzania) merged with cryptoleuca. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. p. mentalis Bocage, 1878 — W Kenya (W of Rift), Uganda, Burundi and W Tanzania S to Malawi, 
and SW through SE DRCongo (Kasai, Katanga. one record S Kivu) and Zambia to N & C Angola. 
P. p. cryptoleuca Oberholser, 1905 — S Somalia (R Juba). and E Kenya (E of Rift) S, including 
Mafia I, to Mozambique (N of R Zambezi). 

P. p. peltata Sundevall, 1850 — NE Zambia, Malawi and N & E Zimbabwe, and coastal lowlands 
from R Zambezi, S to E South Africa (S to Durban; isolated inland record in Northern Province). 


i Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 10-18-8 g. Black and 
207—317 SIUS SI I white flycatcher-like bird with fleshy red eye- 


f wattle. Male nominate race glossy bluish-black 
above, some white concealed feathers on nape, 
tail glossy black; white below, narrow glossy blu- 
ish-black breastband, greyish flanks; wattle 
above and in front of eye scarlet: iris brown, outer 
ring purplish, narrow white inner ring: bill black: 
legs and feet blackish-grey. Female similar but 
with entire throat and upper breast glossy blu- 
ish-black (chin white). Juvenile has head dark 
brown with buffish spots, upperparts dark grey- 
brown, buffy white below; immature grey-brown 
above. wing-coverts tipped rusty. throat mottled, 
eye dull red, wattle undeveloped. Race mentalis is darker, more glossy blue-black, than nominate. 
immature with broader rusty edges of wing-coverts; cryptoleuca has mantle darker and more glossy 
green than nominate, immature with usually narrower rusty rims of wing-coverts. Voice. Quite variable 


p 


geographically. Song rasping, lacks the clear whistle of P. cyanea; duetting. Harsh alarm note; sexes 
give similar but slightly different-pitched calls, male lower than female. Bill-snapping and wing-fripping. 
Habitat. Dense evergreen vegetation (sometimes in deciduous vegetation). sometimes wandering 
into gardens. Occurs in gallery forest in lowlands. in montane forest and in mangroves; often 
present in very small forest patches. To 3000 m in E Africa (usually at higher elevations than P. 
cyanea), once at 2000 m in E DRCongo (where P. cyanea does not occur above 1400 m in Itombwe), 
and to 2220 m in Burundi; locally to 1600 m in Malawi; altitude in Angola not well delimited, but 
occurs on Mt Moco and Mt Soque. In South Africa and Malawi. locally in competition with Batis 
capensis and B. fratrum; in Malawi, locally separated altitudinally from Batis capensis. 

Food and Feeding. Arthropods, mainly insects; many orders recorded, moths (Lepidoptera) prevalent, 
also flies (Diptera), orthopterans; feeds mainly caterpillars to young. Forages mainly in lower and mid- 
dle strata of forest, frequently low in understorey, near water; recorded at all levels. up to canopy (in 
Malawi). Snatches insects off foliage in a hop or during short flight, sometimes catches them in mid-air. 
Breeding. Sept-Oct in Angola, Mar-Jul, Sept and Dec in Kenya, and Jan in Tanzania; Sept-Jan in 
S Africa; brood patch in Sept in Zambia. Monogamous; territorial. Possible helpers at nest sus- 
pected. Nest a small neat cup of plant material, covered on outside with lichens and bound with 
spider web, placed 0-7-9 m above ground in small fork of tree or on drooping branch. Clutch 1-2 
eggs, occasionally 3, greyish-green, green, cream or blue with spots and blotches of red-brown, 
purple and grey; incubation period 16-18 days: chicks fed by both parents, nestling period 14-16 
days; young remain with parents for a long time (6 months recorded). Parasitized by honeyguide 
(Prodotiscus) and by Klaas's Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx klaas). 

Movements. Mainly resident. Some movements reported in S of range, including altitudinal de- 
scent in non-breeding season, often into drier habitats; some movements extensive in coastal East- 
ern Cape Province (South Africa). Individual recorded at 300 m in Kenya may have been a wanderer. 
A pair caught in Zambia still present at same site one year later. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to locally common. Supposed oc- 
currence in Tuli (Botswana) is probably in error. In SE Kenya. restricted to one forest (Buda) out of 
a series of 15 forests in which it was looked for. Widespread in Malawi. Estimation of 2070 birds in 
Kruger National Park, in South Africa. Suffers from habitat destruction in extreme S of range; 
many populations dependent on riverine and coastal forests, therefore possibly at risk, especially 
along R Limpopo. Conservation areas in Mozambique at risk because of political instability. 
Bibliography. Benson & Benson (1977), Benson et al. (1971). Britton (1981), Brooke & Manson (1979). Chapin (1953), 
Cordeiro (1998), Dean (2000). Dowsett & Forbes-Watson (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire (1989). Gaugris er al. (1981), Ginn 
et al. (1989), Hall & Moreau (1970), Hanmer (19792), Harris & Franklin (2000). Harrison er al. (1997), Hurford et al. 
(1996), Irwin (1981), Lawson (1963b), Leonard (1997), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 
1963, 1973), Maclean (1993), Moreau & Sclater (1938), Penry (1994a), Prigogine (1971), Scott (1984), Short et al. 
(1990). van Someren (1956), Taylor (1983), Urban er al. (1997). Waiyaki & Bennun (2000). Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


30. Banded Wattle-eye 


Platysteira laticincta 


French: Pririt de Bamenda Spanish: Batis-carunculado de Bamenda 
German: Bandlappenschnáüpper 
Other common names: Bamenda Wattle-eye 


Taxonomy. Platysteira laticincta Bates, 1926, Oku, west of Kumbo, Cameroon. 
Traditionally, all members of genus treated as a superspecies, but untenable on grounds of geo- 
graphical overlap and morphological characters. Present species better treated as forming a 
superspecies with P. peltata; often considered conspecific. but geographically and ecologically 
isolated in montane habitat and exhibits not altogether negligible plumage differences. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Bamenda Highlands, in W Cameroon. 
UM p Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 11-2-15-2 g. Black 
| { A E | and white flycatcher-like bird with fleshy red 

RS 

) 


3s | eye wattle. Male is glossy bluish-black above, 
m i white with glossy bluish-black breastband be- 

yes low; wattle above eye scarlet; iris reddish- 

brown, brownish-grey or bluish: bill black; legs 
/ purplish-black. Female differs in having entire 
throat and upper breast glossy bluish-black 
(chin white). Immature has upperparts brown- 
f -| ish-grey, underparts brownish, mixed black on 
i throat and side of breast. vent whitish, Voice. 

| 


Soft, grating notes, said to be higher-pitched 
A than those of P. peltata and quite different from 
sweet song of P. cyanea, Alarm note "tsit-tsit". 
Habitat. Montane forest. forest edge; often associated with Podocarpus and bamboo, but also in 
forest underplanted with subsistence crops. Seems to favour streams or dry streamcourses, At 1700- 
2450 m; highest on Mt Oku. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages mostly in thick undergrowth, but recorded at all levels, up to 
canopy. Very active feeder. Hawks insects in flight; also snatches prey from leaves. 

Breeding. Laying Oct-May, mainly Dec-Feb. Territorial. Small nest of plant material (moss and 
lichen, also rather large pieces of vegetable matter). wrapped with spider web and bark, placed 0-4— 
6 m above ground in fork of tree. Clutch 1—3 eggs: incubation 15-17 days. No other information. 
Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted-range species: present in Cameroon Moun- 
tains EBA. Montane species confined to Bamenda Highlands; not uncommon, and may persist in 
small forest remnants. Main population in forest of Kilum-ljim. but still occurs in many other sur- 
rounding forest patches. Site farthest N is Njising; the farthest S, discovered in May 2002, is Fossimondi, 
on the Bamboutos. Not recorded on Mt Mbam. but may have been overlooked. Absent from Mt 
Cameroon and Mt Manenguba, where P. cyanea is present (and where latter ascends higher than in 
Bamenda Highlands, where the two are altitudinally segregated). Threatened by clearance of montane 
forest patches. Habitat was reduced by 50% through rapid deforestation in period 1965-1985. and in 
1985 it was feared that this species would become extinct unless forest habitat on Mt Oku was pre- 
served. Forest fires in dry season also a serious threat; in Mar 2000, c. 500 ha of forest burnt around L 
Oku. Kilum-Ijim Forest, an EBA of c. 100 km? of suitable habitat, is possibly the species’ last strong- 
hold, and is considered the first priority for its conservation. The engagement of local communities in 
conserving the montane forest and use of sustainable farming techniques is now of utmost importance. 
Bibliography. Bannerman (1953), Borrow & Demey (2001), Collar & Stuart (1985), Collar et al. (1994). Dowsett & 
Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Fotso (1993). Hall & Moreau (1970), Harris & Franklin (2000), Languy (1999, 2002). 
Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973), Maisels & Forboseh (1999), Njabo & Languy (2000), Njie (2002). Serle (19502), 
Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stattersfield et al. (1998), Stuart (19862), Stuart & Jensen (1986), Urban er al. (1997). 
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Class AVES 
Order PASSERIFORMES 
Suborder OSCINES 


Family RHIPIDURIDAE (FANTAILS) 


Systematics 


Fantails, the Rhipiduridae, are small insectivorous passerines that 
capture most of their prey by flycatching. They were tradition- 
ally placed near the Old World flycatchers (Muscicapidae), and 
were generally considered to be a distinctive offshoot from that 
group of insect-eating birds, but it is now generally accepted that 
they represent a component of the large Australo-Papuan song- 
bird assemblage. Morphological and molecular data indicate that 
the fantails, together with the monarch-flycatchers (Monarchidae), 
are widely separated from Muscicapa and related genera and that 
they are, instead, close to the drongos (Dicruridae) and the 
Australo-Papuan magpie-larks (Grallinidae). Recent information 
has suggested a particularly close relationship with the Pygmy 
Drongo (Chaetorhynchus papuensis). 

While there is general agreement that the fantails are related 
to the drongos and the monarch-flycatchers, how close this rela- 
tionship is remains uncertain, and it now seems that the link may 
not be as tight as once thought. Some authors include the fantails 
as a subdivision of the family Monarchidae, while others unite 
both of these with the drongos in a single family, to which the 
name Dicruridae applies according to the rules of priority; in ei- 
ther case, the fantails are considered to be a highly specialized 
subfamily. Other ornithologists recognize this distinctiveness by 
elevating the taxonomic status of the fantails to that of a separate 
family, comprising the single genus Rhipidura. 

Regardless of the systematic treatment followed, there is little 
doubt that fantails form an exceptional group of insectivorous birds 
with few obvious close relatives. On occasion, the two species of 
small flycatcher in the south and South-east Asian genus Culicicapa 
have been associated with the fantails. This association was pro- 
posed on the basis of similarities between the two groups in mode 
of feeding, which is highly acrobatic and involves tail-fanning 
(see Food and Feeding), and in egg coloration, and on the basis 
that both genera possess an unusual double row of rictal bristles 
(see Morphological Aspects). Molecular studies, however, do not 
support a relationship between Rhipidura and Culicicapa, sug- 
gesting that these shared traits are the result of convergence be- 
tween the genera. Although the proper taxonomic placement of 
Culicicapa is uncertain, it appears not to lie with the fantails. 

The 44 or so species of fantail make up a relatively uniform 
group, and it is current practice to place them all in the one genus 


* Small-bodied passerines with long tail rounded to strongly 
graduated, fan-shaped when spread; wings tapered; rather : 
broad triangular bill flattened at base and with small hook - 
at tip, double row of rictal bristles, moderately long legs; : 
plumage mainly drab brown, rufous, white, grey or black, 
or various combinations of these, two species with blue and 
one with yellow. 


* 11-5-21 cm. 
We E- 


* Oriental and Australasian Regions and south-west Pacific 
islands. a l 

* Forest, especially rainforest, one species also in open habi- 
tats and urban areas. : l 

* | genus, 44 species, 147 taxa. 

* 2 species threatened; two subspecies extinct since 1600. 


Rhipidura. Nevertheless, several subgroups can be recognized, 
and some of these have been formally segregated as subgenera. 
Partial reviews have been made of a few of these, but a phylogeny 
of the genus as a whole has never been satisfactorily proposed, 
and such a revision is badly needed. 

The typical fantails are active, small-bodied birds. These are 
familiar parts of local avifaunas because of their conspicuous, 
confiding behaviour around humans, often allowing people to 


i 


The fantails are a distinct 
and successful offshoot 
of the Australo-Papuan 
songbirds: several species 
now inhabit the continent 
of Asia, and the White- 
throated Fantail occurs 
westwards as far as 
Pakistan. The fantails are 
acrobatic, lively, confident 
birds, often approaching 
human observers closely. 
Their most obvious and 
distinctive feature is a 
long, fan-shaped tail, 
which is constantly held 
open and flicked about. 


[Rhipidura albicollis, 
north India. 
Photos: Otto Pfister} 


Fantails are often 
strikingly patterned in 
sombre hues. They tend 
to be largely made up of 
greys, browns, blacks and 
whites, but a few are 
dressed in rufous or blue. 
The Yellow-bellied Fantail 
is unique in being the only 
member of the family with 
any yellow in the plumage. 
It is also considerably 
smaller than most other 
rhipidurids, and for a time 
these anomalies led to it 
being separated in the 
genus Chelidorhynx. /n all 
other respects the species 
is essentially similar to 
other fantails, and, with 
Chelidorhynx reduced to a 
subgenus, the entire 
family is grouped into a 
single genus, Rhipidura. 


[Rhipidura hypoxantha, 
Mt Victoria, Myanmar. 
Photo: John Holmes] 
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approach them closely. They also attract notice because of their 
spirited activities when feeding, vigorously chasing insects while 
holding the tail widely fanned. One of the most characteristic 
members is the Grey Fantail (Rhipidura albiscapa) of Australia, 
Norfolk Island, New Caledonia, Vanuatu, and the Solomon 
Islands. Closely associated with this species, and long consid- 
ered conspecific, are two allospecies that are distinguished mainly 
by differences in plumage and vocalizations. The Mangrove Fan- 
tail (Rhipidura phasiana) of southern New Guinea and northern 
Australia is now generally considered sufficiently distinct to be 
treated as a separate species. It is a pale form, and the most dis- 
tinctive of the Australian members of the complex in terms of 
song, ecology, clutch size and morphology. The New Zealand 
Fantail (Rhipidura fuliginosa) also appears to merit separate spe- 
cies status on the basis of vocal differences and because the mag- 
nitude of its morphological differences from the Grey Fantail 
seems comparable to that between the latter and the Mangrove 
Fantail, in addition to which there is an all-black morph in New 
Zealand populations. Indeed, within the New Zealand Fantail as 
recognized herein, a number of authors, adopting a phylogenetic 
species concept, would even raise the two New Zealand subspe- 
cies and the Chatham Island race penita each to the level of a full 
species, while the extinct Lord Howe Island race cervina too has 
sometimes been treated as a distinct species. Two New Guinea 
species, the Friendly Fantail (Rhipidura albolimbata) and the 
Chestnut-bellied Fantail (Rhipidura hyperythra), are the lowland 
and highland representatives, respectively, of this group. Because 
the Grey Fantail and related species replace each other geographi- 
cally or altitudinally, they are considered to form a superspecies. 

Another assemblage of closely related species, comprising two 
subgroups, is found through the central Pacific islands. The 
Streaked Fantail (Rhipidura verreauxi), which has often been listed 
as “R, spilodera", is the most widespread form, occurring in New 
Caledonia, Vanuatu and Fiji. This species is replaced on Kadavu, 
in the Fiji group, by the Kadavu Fantail (Rhipidura personata) 
and in Samoa by the Samoan Fantail (Rhipidura nebulosa). The 
other subgroup is resident in the Solomon Islands, where it is rep- 
resented by the Brown Fantail (Rhipidura drownei) on Bougainville 
and Guadalcanal, by the Dusky Fantail (Rhipidura tenebrosa) on 
San Cristobal and by the Rennell Fantail (Rhipidura rennelliana) 
on Rennell Island. These six species are considered collectively to 
form the R. verreauxi superspecies. They and the members of the 
Grey Fantail group would perhaps be regarded as representing a 
single superspecies, were it not for some geographical overlap on 
several south-western Pacific islands. The close relationship be- 


tween the two superspecies is reflected in the fact that they have 
sometimes been combined in the subgenus Rhipidura. 

Very similar in morphology is the large assemblage consist- 
ing of the widespread Rufous Fantail (Rhipidura rufifrons) spe- 
cies group. This includes several clusters that are often treated as 
superspecies. One such cluster comprises four species, the Tawny- 
backed (Rhipidura superflua) and Streaky-breasted Fantails 
(Rhipidura dedemi), both of the Moluccas, the Rusty-bellied Fan- 
tail (Rhipidura teysmanni) of Sulawesi and the Palau Fantail 
(Rhipidura lepida); in the same area, the more aberrant Long- 
tailed Fantail (Rhipidura opistherythra), of Tanimbar, may also 
belong in this group. Farther east is another superspecies, this 
one consisting of the Rufous-backed Fantail (Rhipidura rufidorsa) 
of northern New Guinea, together with the Mussau (Rhipidura 
matthiae) and Bismarck Fantails (Rhipidura dahli), both of the 
Bismarck Archipelago, and the Malaita Fantail (Rhipidura 
malaitae), which is restricted to the Solomon island of that name. 
Populations of the Rufous Fantail superspecies itself are found 
from the Wallacean area through parts of New Guinea, northern 
and eastern Australia, eastwards through the Solomon and Santa 
Cruz Islands and north to several islands in Micronesia. Several 
of the westernmost populations are now commonly segregated 
as a distinct species, the Arafura Fantail (Rhipidura dryas), which 
differs from the Rufous Fantail in having a paler forehead, more 
rufous on the back, and a longer, more graduated tail with less 
distinct rufous bases and longer white tips. Another split that has 
recently been gaining support involves the Manus Fantail 
(Rhipidura semirubra), with bright cinnamon-red upperparts, a 
taxon endemic to the Admiralty Islands. 

The subgenus Howeavis has been proposed for the twelve 
members of the Rufous Fantail species group. It may also have 
as members other species with less obvious connections, such as 
the Dimorphic Fantail (Rhipidura brachyrhyncha) and the Black 
Fantail (Rhipidura atra), both of New Guinea, and the Black- 
and-cinnamon Fantail (Rhipidura nigrocinnamomea), a resident 
of the Philippine Islands. These have extensive rufous in the plum- 
age, although this may not be indicative of relationships. 

Two species have been allocated to the subgenus Cyano- 
nympha on the basis of the unique possession of blue coloration 
in the plumage. Apart from this characteristic, however, the Blue- 
headed Fantail (Rhipidura cyaniceps) and the Blue Fantail 
(Rhipidura superciliaris), both of the Philippine Islands, are typi- 
cal members of the family in all respects. The diminutive Yellow- 
bellied Fantail (Rhipidura hypoxantha), the smallest species in 
the family, differs from all other fantails in its tiny size and in its 
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possession of yellow in the plumage, on which basis it has been 
separated generically as Chelidorhynx. In other aspects of its mor- 
phology and behaviour, however, it exhibits no marked differences 
from the species discussed above, and there seems little justifica- 
tion, therefore, for separating it at more that subgeneric level. 

Although no generic name has been proposed for it, one of 
the more distinctive subgroups comprises the three thicket-fan- 
tails of New Guinea. The Sooty Thicket-fantail (Rhipidura 
threnothorax), the White-bellied Thicket-fantail (Rhipidura 
leucothorax) and the Black Thicket-fantail (Rhipidura 
maculipectus) are larger-bodied birds, but otherwise structurally 
typical fantails, but they differ markedly from all of the above- 
mentioned species in aspects of their behaviour. They are soli- 
tary. skulking inhabitants of dense rainforest understorey, rarely 
moving far from the ground. More striking is their shyness. In 
contrast to the confiding demeanour of most rhipidurids, the 
thicket-fantails are secretive, spending much of their time hid- 
den in dense vegetation. 

The relatively widespread Northern Fantail (Rhipidura 
rufiventris), which extends from the Moluccas eastwards through 
New Guinea to the Bismarck Archipelago and south to northern 
Australia, has several subgroups of morphologically similar, geo- 
graphically adjacent populations. Two insular forms, the Brown- 
capped Fantail (Rhipidura diluta) of the Lesser Sunda Islands 
and the Cinnamon-tailed Fantail (Rhipidura fuscorufa) of the 
Tanimbar Islands, have somewhat aberrant plumages, and it has 
been proposed that they are early derivatives of the lineage from 
which the Northern Fantail arose. This has led to the practice of 
recognizing each as a distinct species, but many authors have 
treated the two island forms as particularly well-marked subspe- 
cies of the Northern Fantail. The closely related but distinctively 
plumaged birds of the Solomon Islands are known as Cockerell’s 
Fantail (Rhipidura cockerelli). Together, these four species form 
the subgenus Serosura. A feature of these birds is that they be- 
have more like flycatchers than like typical fantails. While not 
shy birds, they are more sedate, perching for extended periods, 
and making more direct sallies that lack the energetic aerobatics 
of other rhipidurids. 

The most atypical member of the family is also the largest. 
The Willie Wagtail (Rhipidura leucophrys) spends much of its 
time on or near the ground, usually in the open. It is bold, readily 


approaching humans and attacking perceived predators. It ob- 
tains much of its food from the ground, and this is reflected in 
this species’ comparatively strong legs and feet and in aspects of 
its foraging behaviour. The Willie Wagtail has been placed in its 
own subgenus Leucocirca. It is the most derived fantail both struc- 
turally and behaviourally, and it is the species perhaps most de- 
serving of placement in its own genus. 

Although the genus as a whole has not been the subject of a 
modern revision, several of the above-mentioned subgroups have 
been reviewed in some detail. On the other hand, there are sev- 
eral species in southern and south-eastern Asia, Indonesia and 
the Philippines that have not been considered in such previous 
studies. Connections between some of these and other species to 
the east have been suggested, but a rigorous taxonomic investi- 
gation remains to be carried out. The widespread White-spotted 
(Rhipidura albogularis), White-throated (Rhipidura albicollis), 
White-browed (Rhipidura aureola) and Pied Fantails (Rhipidura 
javanica) share some, at least superficial similarities in plumage, 
and the White-bellied Fantail (Rhipidura euryura), Spotted Fan- 
tail (Rhipidura perlata) and Rufous-tailed Fantail (Rhipidura 
phoenicura) exhibit some resemblance to other species. System- 
atic treatments that have been suggested by some authors and 
rejected by others include the placement of the White-spotted, 
White-throated and Spotted Fantails in the Northern Fantail 
subgenus Setosura; association of the White-bellied Fantail with 
the White-spotted and White-throated Fantails; and treatment of 
the White-bellied as a subspecies of the Spotted Fantail. It is per- 
haps worth mentioning here that the Northern Fantail is some- 
times called the White-throated Fantail, but this name is better 
established for the Asian R. albicollis. Given the plumage varia- 
tion exhibited by some polymorphic species, coupled with the 
repetition of some plumage characters in more distant groups, a 
degree of caution is required when assessing relationships on the 
basis of external appearance alone. Most of these species are typi- 
cal rhipidurids both in appearance and, where known, in natural 
history, and it is likely that either they are outliers of previously 
cited subgenera or they await more formal recognition as their 
own subgroups. The White-spotted and White-throated Fantails 
have sometimes been considered conspecific on the basis of hy- 
bridization between the two in north-eastern peninsular India. The 
extent of this interaction, however, appears to be limited, and there 


Only two species of 
rhipidurid, the 
Blue-headed Fantail 
(Rhipidura cyaniceps) and 
the Blue Fantail, have 
any trace of blue in their 
plumage. This feature is 
reminiscent of several 
monarch-flycatchers 
(Monarchidae), and hints 
at a relationship between 
the two families. Both 
these fantail species are 
restricted to the Philippine 
archipelago, with the latter 
inhabiting the southern 
group of islands centred 
on Mindanao. On the 
basis of their morphological 
peculiarity they are 
sometimes separated in the 
subgenus Cyanonympha, 
although in all other 
respects they are typical 
members of Rhipidura. 


[Rhipidura superciliaris apo, 
Baracatan, Davao City, 
Mindanao, Philippines. 
Photo: Doug Wechsler/ 
VIREO] 


Sexual dimorphism is rare 
in fantails, both in size 


and plumage coloration, | 


so males and females are 
normally indistinguishable. 
One notable exception is 
the Black Fantail of New 
Guinea, in which the male 


is uniformly black, except | 


for a small white supraloral 
streak, and the female is 
almost entirely rufous, 
except for darker wing 
feathers and blackish 
central tail feathers. 

This species occurs in 

the understorey of humid 
forests in the mountains of 
New Guinea, usually 
between 1000 and 

2000 m. 


[Rhipidura atra atra. 
Above: Crater Mountain, 
New Guinea. 


Below: Huon Peninsula, 
New Guinea. 

Photos: William S. 
Peckover] 
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are size, ecological and vocal differences between the two. On 
reflection, it seems prudent to retain them as specifically distinct. 

Determining species limits within Rhipiduridae has proved 
difficult. Several lineages have representatives on islands to the 
east or to the west of New Guinea, or both. These allopatric 
populations, while indicating their obvious inter-relationships, 
are often quite variable. The recognition of some of these at the 
species level is usually based on the distinctiveness of the plum- 
age. This does not necessarily correlate with the actual phylogeny 
of the lineage, and it has as much to do with the nature of coloni- 
zation events, as well as with the possible repeated acquisition of 
similar traits in unrelated groups. The current classification of 
Rhipidura has a certain arbitrariness to it. Two of the most diver- 
sified groups, the Northern Fantail and its close relatives and the 
Rufous Fantail species group, have representatives in Australia 
and New Guinea, in the Wallacean area to the west and on Pa- 
cific islands to the east. Populations of the Northern Fantail to 
the west of New Guinea form a cluster, sharing a number of plum- 
age features, and those to the east likewise group together, with 
New Guinea and northern Australian birds sharing characters of 
each of those groups. Currently, 20-23 subspecies are recognized. 
The populations in the Lesser Sundas and the Tanimbar Islands, 
at the western periphery of the range, and in the Solomons, at the 
eastern periphery, diverge from the general Northern Fantail plum- 
age pattern. Those on the Solomon Islands are particularly dis- 
tinctive and have, since they were originally described, been 
considered to constitute a distinct species, Cockerell’s Fantail, 
sometimes known as the White-winged Fantail. On the other hand, 


the separation at species level of the Lesser Sundan and Tanimbar 
populations as, respectively, the Brown-capped and the Cinna- 
mon-tailed Fantails has thus far met with only tentative approval. 

The situation presented by the Rufous Fantail group is more 
complicated. The distribution of this assemblage extends east- 
wards to the Santa Cruz Islands, north to several Micronesian 
islands and west through the Lesser Sunda Islands. The colour 
patterns among populations are more intricate and display a greater 
range of variation than is the case with the Northern Fantail, in 
addition to which neighbouring forms are often markedly differ- 
ent. Roughly 20 to 30 subspecies are accepted, depending on the 
treatment adopted, but some authors consider that more than half 
of these approach species level as judged by morphological char- 
acters, particularly plumage pattern and tail shape. The dark 
Pohnpei race kubaryi, which lacks any rufous in its plumage is 
markedly different and is sometimes treated as a separate spe- 
cies, particularly in the light of its extreme geographical isola- 
tion. The practice of raising the more distinctively plumaged taxa 
to species rank, however, needs to consider that these may be 
derived from within the Rufous Fantail and thus might be sister- 
taxa of populations ranked only as subspecies. In contrast, the 
discrete assemblage from the western part of the distribution, sepa- 
rated as the Arafura Fantail, is less obviously evolved from within 
the Rufous Fantail and appears to represent the sister-lineage of 
the remaining members of the R. rufifrons species group. 

The diversity of species and subspecies in the Rufous Fantail 
group suggests a complicated evolutionary history. Because of 
the species richness of fantails in the Papuan region, this area has 


Polymorphism occurs in a 
few species, one of the 
best examples being the 
New Zealand Fantail. 

In New Zealand, there are 
two colour morphs, one 
pied and the other black. 
The two types often form 
mixed pairs, and the 
proportions of each type 
vary regionally. The black 
morph is absent from the 
Chatham Islands and rare 
on the North Island, where 
it makes up less than 

1% of the population; 
however, it accounts for 
12-25% of the South 
Island population. 


[Above: Rhipidura 
fuliginosa placabilis 

(pied morph), 

North Island, New Zealand. 


Below: Rhipidura 
fuliginosa fuliginosa 
(black morph), 

South Island, New Zealand. 
Photos: Peter Reese/ 
Nature Picture Library] 


Fantails are essentially 
birds of wooded country, 
occurring from dry forest, 
gallery forest and gardens, 
to dense rainforest and 
cloudforest, and often 
surviving in degraded or 
marginal habitats. In this 
regard the Friendly 
Fantail, a delightfully 
named denizen of the 
mountains of New Guinea, 
is typical of the family. 

It usually lives in the open 
lower strata of forests 
between 1500 and 3500 m, 
but it extends to lower and 
higher altitudes at some 
localities, venturing into 
gardens, clearings, 
stunted moss forest, 
alpine grassland with 
tree-ferns and barely 
vegetated areas above 
the timber-line. 


[Rhipidura albolimbata, 
Irian Jaya, New Guinea. 


Photo: Morten Strange] | 


The Willie Wagtail is one 
of the most adaptable 
members of the family. 
Although it favours open 
situations and avoids 
dense forest, it thrives 
equally well in woodland, 
semi-desert and city parks. 
This broad spectrum of 
habitat tolerance means 
that it is one of the most 
widespread and familiar 

of Australian birds. In the 
most recent surveys of 
the island contintent, the 
Willie Wagtail was recorded 
in 93% of almost 800 
survey sections across 

the country’s mainland. 


[Rhipidura leucophrys, 
Australia. 

Photo: Jean-Paul Ferrero/ 
Ardea] 
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been interpreted as the ancestral centre of the genus. Thus, from 
this locus, there were several colonization events to both the west 
and the east. A first wave gave rise to the R. lepida superspecies 
in Wallacea, with one population, the Palau Fantail, on Palau. A 
second wave established the Long-tailed Fantail on Tanimbar, al- 
though some workers consider this species to be a component of 
the R. lepida group. The Rufous-backed Fantail superspecies dif- 
ferentiated in northern New Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago 
and satellite islands. The aforementioned groups are thought to 
be the more primitive members of the Rufous Fantail species 
group. With the notable exception of the Rufous-backed Fantail, 
they are characterized by the fact that they occupy single islands 
or small island groups; that they are monotypic or have, at best, 


DE 


only a few, not strongly differentiated subspecies; and that they 
are often restricted to limited areas in mountains. The other an- 
cestral species 1s the Rufous Fantail. Unlike those mentioned pre- 
viously, it undertook aggressive colonization, in several directions, 
and sometimes on more than one occasion, producing the number 
of subspecies now recognized. These more recent colonizers show 
little geographical overlap with the first-wave species. Unfortu- 
nately, although the few co-occurring species appear to have dif- 
ferent ecological requirements, the available information is too 
scanty to allow a full assessment of such differences as may exist. 

As a final point, the taxonomy of the Grey Fantail group offers 
further food for thought. The Grey, New Zealand and Mangrove 
Fantails were traditionally treated as a single species, an arrange- 
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ment still preferred by some scientists. If recent proposals to rec- 
ognize the North and South Island races and the Chatham race as 
three distinct species were accepted, the resultant five species 
would collectively exhibit less variation than is shown by the 
Rufous Fantail within some island groups. 


Morphological Aspects 


Other than in body size and, to a lesser extent, the dimensions of 
the bill and feet, the fantails are a structurally uniform group of 
birds. They are small-bodied, and range in size from the Yellow- 
bellied Fantail, with a total length of 11-5 cm and a weight of 6 g, 
to the comparatively massive Willie Wagtail, which is 21 cm long 
and weighs 25 g. They adopt rather horizontal and often some- 
what hunched postures. The wings are tapered, the tail large for 
the size of body, and the legs moderately long. 

The fantails' relationships to other corvine-like birds, as well 
as their distinctiveness within this group, are suggested by as- 
pects of the skeleton. The rhipidurid skull has extensively ossi- 
fied internasal septa, ectethmoid plates with narrowed wings, 
shortly bifid vomers and flattened transpalatine processes; 
lacrymals are absent. The temporal fossa is very small and shal- 
low, bordered dorsally by a short, pointed postorbital process and 
ventrally by a parallel projection of the border of the external acous- 
tic meatus, which is itself rather expansive. Elsewhere in the skel- 
eton, the humerus has a single fossa and the carpometacarpus lacks 
à metacarpal process (the protuberantia metacarpalis). 

The most obvious feature of this family, and the one from 
which the group takes its vernacular name, is the distinctive long, 
fan-shaped tail. When this is folded, the end is rounded, and it is 
when the tail is spread that it attains the characteristic shape. The 
tail may make up 5096 or more of the bird's total length, and in 
most species it is longer than the wing. Exceptions include the 
Palau Fantail and the male Malaita Fantail, which have a tail al- 
most equal to or somewhat shorter than the wing, the tail:wing 


ratio of these two species being 95-99%. Most rhipidurid species 
have a moderate ratio, of 108—120%. The shortest tail is that of 
the Yellow-bellied Fantail, which measures 50-58 mm, while the 
longest is that of the northern subspecies melaleuca of the Willie 
Wagtail, at 100-107 mm; the tail:wing ratio of both falls within 
the moderate range. Proportionally long tails are found in several 
groups, including the Arafura Fantail and the Long-tailed Fantail, 
which have respective tail:wing ratios of 125-135% and 130%. 

When the tail is spread, the relative lengths of the rectrices 
produce shapes varying from rounded to strongly graduated. 
Within the Rufous Fantail species group, there is a general in- 
verse correlation between the length of the tail and the degree of 
graduation of the rectrices. The Palau Fantail, with the shortest 
tail in this group, has the most rounded tail shape, the length of 
the outermost rectrix being 87% of that of the central one. In 
contrast. the corresponding figure for the Long-tailed Fantail, 
which has the most graduated tail, is 63%. The possession of a 
well-graduated tail characterizes several populations of the 
Arafura Fantail, as well as some Pacific island forms of the Ru- 
fous Fantail. Distributed around and among these populations in 
a rather patchwork fashion are related taxa with a shorter, more 
rounded tail. This relationship between tail length and gradua- 
tion does not necessarily hold for species outside the Rufous Fan- 
tail species group. In the case of the long-tailed Willie Wagtail, 
for example, the tail is markedly rounded, with the outer rectrix 
about 90% the length of the central one, a figure only a little 
greater than that for the Northern Fantail. 

Fantails have the flat, triangular bill characteristic of many 
aerial insectivores. There is a low keel along the mid-line of the 
upper mandible, which at its tip also sports a small hook that over- 
hangs the tip of the lower mandible. The bill is rather broad, and is 
flattened at the base. In all species, the ratio of bill length, meas- 
ured from the point of insertion in the skull, to bill width, meas- 
ured at the base, across the rear of the gape, falls in the range 
2-2-4, although, within the genus, bill size itself forms a continuum. 
The smallest bill, not surprisingly, is that of the Yellow-bellied 


Fantails are active, flock- 
following, pair-living birds. 
They are generally highly 
conspicuous, flicking 
around from side to side 
on their perches, cocking 
the tail, flashing it open to 
form a fan of feathers, and 
switching it from side to 
side. The striking visual 
effect of this behaviour 

is accentuated by bold 
markings, often involving 
white tipping to black 
rectrices, as seen in the 
Rufous-backed Fantail. 
Whether this behaviour 
and patterning is a signal 
between individuals, or 
perhaps a technique for 
flushing hidden insects 
while foraging, is not 
known. 


[Rhipidura rufidorsa 
kubuna, 

Brown River, 

south-east New Guinea. 
Photos: Brian J. Coates] 


In common with most 
passerines, fantails are 
ardent bathers. Their 
method of bathing is 

also typical, as these 
photographs of a Willie 
Wagtail attest. The bird 
dips its belly into water, 
rocking the body forwards 
and fluttering the wings to 
send a shower of droplets 
over the body, and also 
into the air! The Willie 
Wagtail is generally a bird 
of open habitats, and it 
often bathes far from 
cover at riversides or 
temporary puddles. 

At these times, it bears 
more than a passing 
resemblance to some 
Eurasian wagtails of the 
genus Motacilla, a 
similarity which helps to 
give this bird its vernacular 
name — as does its habit 
of wagging the tail from 
side to side. Indeed, it is 
easy to see how British 
settlers, arriving in 
Australia, might well be 
reminded of the Pied 
Wagtail (Motacilla alba 
yarrellii). 


[Rhipidura leucophrys, 
Australia. 
Photos: Roland Seitre] 
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Fantail, only 10-5 mm long from the tip to the point of insertion, 
while the Grey and Dimorphic Fantails have a slightly longer bill 
of approximately 12 mm. The majority of rhipidurid species have 
a bill length in the range 13-5—15-5 mm. The longest bills are pos- 
sessed by the Northern Fantail, which has a bill measuring 17— 
17-5 mm, the thicket-fantails, with 18-5—19-5 mm, and the Willie 
Wagtail, particularly the northern form, which has a bill of 22— 
22.5 mm. In these species, the bill length is just over half that of 
the head. Feathering covering the base of the bill makes the ex- 
posed length shorter; in the case of the smaller-billed taxa, the 
impression is of a visible bill that is about as wide as it is long. 
The bills of most fantails are not strong, thus restricting these birds 
to diets of smaller or softer-bodied arthropods, whereas the Willie 
Wagtail, with its more substantial bill, is capable of capturing and 
subduing larger, more robust prey (see Food and Feeding). 
Rictal bristles are a prominent characteristic of the family, 
and are often as long as the bill. Moreover, whereas other fly- 
catchers usually possess a single row of bristles, the two 
Culicicapa canary-flycatchers being the sole exception, the fan- 
tails are unusual in that they have a double row of bristles arising 
on both sides of the gape. One row is situated slightly in front of 
and below the orbit, the “normal” position in most flycatching 
species, and the other is below the base of the lower mandible. 
Most fantails have moderately short tarsi and small feet. Dif- 
ferences among the species in their main feeding habits are not 
reflected in the relative lengths of the toes but, rather, in their 
robustness and also in the lengths of the tarsi. Not unexpectedly, 
the comparatively large, terrestrial Willie Wagtail has the most 
robust legs and toes and the longest tarsi, the latter measuring 
21-4-25-6 mm. The Northern Fantail, weighing 12-1—13-6 g, is 
markedly heavier than the Grey Fantail, which weighs only about 
8 g. Despite this, and because it forages mainly by making direct 
flycatching sallies from a perch, it has a tarsus 5 mm shorter than 
the 19-mm tarsus of the smaller species, which places greater re- 
liance on moving by foot along branches. These differences are 
also mirrored in the length of the leg relative to that of the wing. 
In the Grey Fantail, the three major bony elements of the wing, 
namely the humerus, the ulna and the carpometacarpus, are about 
equal in combined length to those of the leg, namely the femur, 
tibiotarsus and tarsometatarsus. The more terrestrial Willie Wag- 
tail has the leg elements 1-2 times as long as the wings, whereas 
the corresponding ratio in the more aerial Northern Fantail is 0-84. 


Fantails have ten primaries and nine secondaries. Although 
varying in length from that of the Yellow-bellied Fantail, at 53— 
58 mm, to that of the Willie Wagtail, at 90-102 mm, the wing of 
all species is rounded. The longest primary is number 6 or, less 
often, number 5 or 7, and primaries P7—P10 decrease in length 
outwards; P9 is 65-71% of the length of the longest primary, 
whereas P10 is 28-34%. The Willie Wagtail diverges somewhat 
from this basic pattern in having proportionally longer primaries 
P10 and P9, which measure, respectively, 40% and 81% the length 
of the longest. The first secondary is more variable in length, 
from 92% of the longest primary in the case of the Dimorphic 
Fantail to 72% in the Northern Fantail. 

As with tail length, there is a patchwork distribution within 
the Rufous Fantail species group of short and long wings, re- 
flecting overall variation in size. The more primitive members of 
the group, such as the Bismarck, Tawny-backed and Rufous- 
backed Fantails, as well as a number of island subspecies of the 
Rufous Fantail itself, have short wings of no more than 64-67 
mm. The Palau Fantail reaches a wing length of 79 mm, while 
several other forms exceed 75 mm. Most members of this group, 
however, have wing lengths in the medium range of 70-75 mm. 

This wing shape sacrifices speed but permits a highly ma- 
noeuvrable, usually very buoyant flight, which allows fantails to 
perform their characteristic aerobatic sallies after prey (see Food 
and Feeding). A 7-5-g Grey Fantail has a wing-loading of less 
than 0-2 g/cm?. Although smaller rhipidurids do not give the im- 
pression of being strong fliers, Australian populations of the Grey 
and Rufous Fantails undertake regular migrations (see Move- 
ments), and the latter species has managed to colonize a number 
of Micronesian islands across wide expanses of ocean. In con- 
trast, the thicket-fantails are very weak fliers. Indeed, individu- 
als, when released after having been ringed, have been observed 
to cross open ground in 10-m stages, evidently unable to fly for 
more than 20 m before having to alight. The wing morphology of 
these three New Guinea species does not hint at this compro- 
mised flight ability. 

Fantails are generally not brightly plumaged birds, and the 
general combination of colour and pattern of many species is 
muted or drab. The major colours are shades of brown, rufous, 
white, grey or black, or various combinations of these. Along the 
north-western and western periphery of the family's distribution 
this generalization breaks down. The Yellow-bellied Fantail of 


Rhipidurids of dense 
habitats, such as forest 
and shrubland, rarely 
move far from cover in 
order to bathe. Instead, 
they tend to visit partially 
concealed, shady spots 
in the understorey, 
where they bathe in calm, 
shallow water. Like most 
passerines of humid 
forests, the Black 
Thicket-fantail benefits 
from periods of heavy 
rain, after which the 
average forest is replete 
with pools and puddles 
in muddy depressions, 
tree boles, upturned 
husks and the like. 


[Rhipidura maculipectus, 
Brown River, 

South-east New Guinea. 
Photo: Brian J. Coates] 


In general, the fantails are 
unremarkable songsters. 
Their primary vocalizations 
are usually brief, made up 
of high-pitched warbles, 
twitters or scratchy 
phrases. The New 
Zealand Fantail is typical 
in that both sexes sing, 
but males sing more often 
than females. Its voice is 
one of the first to be heard 
in the dawn chorus 
throughout its range. 

This species has often 
been lumped with the 
Grey Fantail (Rhipidura 
albiscapa) but the notable 
variation in songs between 
birds in New Zealand, 
Australia and south- 
western Pacific Islands 
supports the current trend 
to treat them as distinct 
species. 


[Rhipidura fuliginosa | 


placabilis, 
Katikati, Bay of Plenty, 
New Zealand. 


Photo: Brian Chudleigh] | 


All fantails are essentially 
insectivorous. The Willie 
Wagtail tends to eat very 
small prey (0-5-10 mm), 
although items up to 23 mm 
long have been reported; 
this moth is probably close 
to the upper limit. Most 
items are captured less 
than 1 m above ground 
level, and various studies 
have shown that the 
species spends 22-77% of 
foraging time on the 
ground. This semi- 
terrestrial lifestyle has led 
to a habit of running 
quickly and erratically, then 
halting abruptly with 

a stereotyped flicking 

of the wings. 


[Rhipidura leucophrys 
leucophrys, 

Uluru-Kata Tjuta National 
Park, Northern Territory, 
Australia. 

Photo: Oriol Alamany] 
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the Himalayan region is the only rhipidurid with yellow in its 
plumage. In the Philippine Islands are two species the plumage 
of which has large amounts of blue, a colour not found in any 
other members of the family. 

A few of the species are uniformly coloured. The Rennell 
and Samoan Fantails are entirely dusky grey or brown, the male 
Black Fantail and the dark morph of the New Zealand Fantail are 
black, and the considerably more vivid female Black Fantail is 
all rufous. Otherwise, the plumage may have large uniformly 
coloured areas with little marking. These can be rather unobtru- 
sive, such as the grey and white of the White-bellied Fantail, or 
markedly contrasting, as in the Black-and-cinnamon and Rufous- 
tailed Fantails. The Pied and White-browed Fantails have simple 
patterns characterized by boldly contrasting patches of black and 
white, particularly around the head. Other members of the fam- 
ily have more intricate markings. Streaking 1s prominent in a 
number of species, but is always restricted to the underparts, most 
often the breast. It is present in several subgroups, such as the 
Streaked Fantail and Spotted Fantail, and very boldly so in the 
thicket-fantails. In some cases, the Northern Fantail being a good 
example, streaking is exhibited by some groups of subspecies 
but not by others. The head, breast and tail are major areas of 
variation. The forehead, eyebrows, ear-coverts, chin and throat 
may match or contrast in colour, breastbands vary in width, 
patterning and even presence, while geographical variation within 
a species frequently involves the extent of tipping, usually pale, 
on the rectrices. Widespread species, particularly those with dis- 
tributions that encompass a number of islands, display marked 
plumage variation among the different populations. For exam- 
ple, the populations of the Rufous Fantail and related species, 
across the entire range, exhibit different combinations of size, 
colour and patterns of the forehead, back, breast and tail; some 
show streaks or scalloping, others have bold unpatterned patches, 
and some even lack any rufous at all in the plumage. 

Males and females may differ in size, the former being on 
average somewhat the larger, but they rarely exhibit dimorphism 
in plumage. At most, the female is smaller and slightly duller 
than the male. One of the few exceptions is the Black Fantail of 
New Guinea, the male of which is black, whereas the female is 
rufous. The sexes of the Yellow-bellied Fantail differ in the col- 
our of the face mask, which is black in males but olive-brown 
in females. 


Dimorphism not related to sex is exhibited by the Dimorphic 
Fantail, also of New Guinea. This occurs as two colour morphs: 
a dark one, in which the tail is black and rufous, and a paler form, 
which has a light grey tail. Another striking example of plumage 
dimorphism occurs within the New Zealand Fantail. Again, there 
are two colour morphs, one pied and the other black. These co- 
occur in some areas, but the proportions of each vary geographi- 
cally. The pied morph is by far the more common throughout this 
part of the species’ range. The black morph is absent from the 
Chatham Islands, makes up less than 1% of the North Island popu- 
lation and accounts for 12-2546 of the South Island population. 

Immature fantails resemble adults of the species, but with 
washed-out colours. They also retain some juvenile feathers, par- 
ticularly those of the wing and tail; many of these feathers, nota- 
bly the wing-coverts, have rusty edges or tips. Juveniles 
themselves are even duller, and have looser plumage. 
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Habitat 


Although primarily an Australasian family, the Rhipiduridae have 
extended their distribution well beyond this region. As well as in 
Australia, New Guinea and New Zealand, fantails are found in 
eastern Pakistan, India, Sri Lanka, the Himalayas, southern China, 
South-east Asia, the Philippines, Indonesia, and the islands of 
the south-western Pacific east to Samoa and north to Micronesia. 
Several species may co-exist, particularly in New Guinea, where 
up to seven can be found at the same locality. Within the family 
there are some widespread species, such as the White-throated 
Fantail, which is found from eastern Pakistan through south and 
south-eastern Asia to Borneo. Others are restricted to only a sin- 
gle small island. The Mussau Fantail, for example, is found only 
on the island of Mussau, in the Bismarck Archipelago. Similarly, 
the subspecies kubaryi of the Rufous Fantail, which is often treated 
as a full species, is confined to the Micronesian island of Pohnpei. 

The fantail family has representatives in most types of habi- 
tat. The majority of its species are found in rainforest, either ex- 
clusively so or as part of their broader range of habitat preferences. 
Perhaps the most restricted in terms of habitat usage is the Man- 
grove Fantail, which, as its name suggests, is confined to man- 
groves. The more primitive species are found most often in climax 
forest, whereas more derived ones are often in habitats with greater 
disturbance. 

In Australia, the Rufous Fantail is primarily a bird of rainfor- 
est and wet sclerophyll forest in the breeding and non-breeding 
seasons; during migration between these times, individuals wan- 
der into a variety of more open habitats, including city centres. 
Throughout its area of distribution, this species occurs in a wide 
range of habitats, including primary and secondary forest, man- 
groves and coastal scrub, in both lowlands and mountains. Indi- 
vidual populations, however, are frequently restricted to certain 
vegetation types. Insular populations are also mainly inhabitants 
of the forest, but the circumstances differ among islands, depend- 
ing on the presence or otherwise of related rufifrons-like species. 

Closely related or ecologically similar species living in close 
proximity usually replace each other geographically, a phenom- 
enon that is very predominant on islands. On larger landmasses, 
particularly New Guinea, such species separate themselves 


altitudinally. Where several species of fantail occupy the same 
habitat, they each favour different elevations in the forest or dif- 
ferent parts of the trees, or a combination of both. 

Of all the Rhipiduridae, the one with the greatest diversity of 
habitat preferences is the Willie Wagtail. Although it favours open 
situations, this well-known species occurs in all except the dens- 
est rainforest, and it seems equally at home in deserts and in city 
parks. In the most recent atlas of Australian birds, the Willie 
Wagtail was recorded in 9346 of the 800 or so 1? survey grids 
across the country's mainland. 

The wide-ranging White-throated Fantail exhibits consider- 
able variation in terms of the elevation at which it occurs across 
its area of distribution. In some areas, such as parts of Indochina, 
it breeds down to sea-level, whereas in mountainous regions, such 
as northern India and Sumatra, it can breed at altitudes of over 
3000 m. 


General Habits 


Fantails are active birds, and many of the smaller species are 
almost continuously on the move. Even when perched, they rock 
back and forth or pirouette through 180°. More often, they are 
hunting for food, which may involve moving among the twigs 
and foliage, working along trunks and branches, or making sal- 
lies out to capture a flying insect. During both activities, rhipi- 
durids assume a typical posture. The body is held rather 
horizontally, with the wings drooped and held out from the body. 
The tail is usually held cocked to about 10—40?, alternately fanned 
and closed, and often swung from side to side. This tail position 
is also maintained during highly aerobatic, often remarkably in- 
tricate, looping flights after prey, sometimes for 50 m or more 
before returning to a perch. So active are these flights at times 
that they have sometimes been described as “hysterical”. This 
behaviour gave the Grey Fantail and the Pied Fantail the collo- 
quial nicknames of, respectively, “mad fan" and “mad thrush”. 
While much of the general natural history is known for many 
species of fantail, for only a few has the biology been studied in 
meaningful detail. Many of the finer aspects are known only for 
the Grey and Rufous Fantails and the Willie Wagtail, based on 


Fantails are opportunistic. 
Several species are known 
to follow large birds or 
monkeys, gleaning any 
insects flushed by their 
passage. Similarly, the 
Willie Wagtail is well 
known in Australia for 
approaching walkers and 
gardeners, and catching 
any insects put to flight. 

It attends large herbivores 
in the same way, benefiting 
from the insects they 
attract or disturb, and it is 
often seen using livestock 
as perches or lookouts. 
This trick was probably 
first learnt with native 
mammals, such as the 
red kangaroo (Macropus 
rufus). 


[Fihipidura leucophrys 
leucophrys, 

Sturt National Park, 

New South Wales, 
Australia. 

Photo: Dave Watts/Nature 
Picture Library] 


Most fantails drink 
regularly at pools, puddles 
and streams, sometimes 
gathering with other 
species where water is 


scarce. In this instance a | 


Sooty Thicket-fantail 
visits a forest pool 
alongside a Thick-billed 
Ground-pigeon (Trugon 
terrestris). Although the 
three thicket-fantails do 
not occupy a separate 
genus, they are 
distinguished from other 
Rhipidura by their large 
size and solitary habits. 
They tend to avoid multi- 
species flocks and lead 
relatively inconspicuous 
lives. 


[Rhipidura threnothorax 
threnothorax, 

Brown River, 
south-east New Guinea. 
Photo: Brian J. Coates] 
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work conducted in Australia, and also for the New Zealand Fan- 
tail. Most rhipidurids, however, share a set of behavioural traits 
from which the group receives its general name and from which 
some species have acquired their colloquial names. 

Some species, particularly the Northern and Cockerell's Fan- 
tails, are more sedate, remaining stationary for relatively long 
periods between sallies. Their flights to capture a flying insect 
are more direct than are those of other rhipidurids, lacking the 
latter's complex aerobatics. Moreover, they adopt a much more 
upright posture when perched. The tail is held vertically and 
closed, or occasionally waved slightly, but with none of the exu- 
berant fanning so characteristic of the Grey Fantail and others. In 
many ways, their feeding habits more closely resemble those of 
monarch-flycatchers of the genus Myiagra or Australasian rob- 
ins (Petroicidae) of the genus Microeca. This atypical fantail be- 
haviour is even more pronounced in Cockerell's Fantail than it is 
in the Northern Fantail. 

The Willie Wagtail also differs from the other members of 
the family in its foraging actions and tail movement (see Food 
and Feeding). Standing more upright, it holds its tail level or 
slightly drooped, and only partly fanned, and energetically swings 
it laterally in an exaggerated and rather jerky fashion. The bird 
produces this wagging action by swinging its back end from side 
to side, This species captures much of its food on the ground in 
quick runs, during which it makes sudden, rapid changes in di- 
rection. A characteristic action of a Willie Wagtail while feeding 
is to run to a spot and then suddenly stop, quickly flick its wings 
up and frontwards, but not fully extending them, and then just as 
quickly reverse the movement of the wings back against the body. 
This is thought to assist in flushing insects from the vegetation. 

Many fantail species are tame and confiding towards humans. 
Most can be attracted by a person using the field ploy of squeak- 
ing”, and, indeed, they frequently initiate an approach, coming 
close to capture insects flushed by a moving human observer. 
Other large, harmless animals are exploited in a similar fashion; 
many fantail species follow larger birds and monkeys, often perch- 
ing somewhat behind and below these as they move. Willie Wag- 
tails and Pied and White-browed Fantails frequently accompany 
domestic cattle, which they use both as a perch and as a means of 
flushing insects. This tendency to associate with stock has led to 
the colloquial name of "Shepherd's Companion" being given to 
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the Willie Wagtail. Fantails are common participants in mixed- 
species foraging flocks, usually moving along the periphery of 
the troop and occasionally stealing prey from smaller birds. 

This trusting behaviour contrasts with the response to ani- 
mals that are perceived as predators or territorial intruders. Fan- 
tails can be boldly aggressive towards larger birds, fearlessly 
attacking birds of prey, including eagles. The Willie Wagtail will 
even land on a raptor’s back in flight and peck it. In the Philip- 
pines, a Pied Fantail of the local subspecies nigritorquis persist- 
ently attacked and annoyed a caged crocodile (Crocodilus 
mindorensis), although it is difficult to know whether it perceived 
the reptile as a threat. 

Fantails are territorial, and actively defend their territories 
against neighbouring conspecifics. Males engage in active call- 
ing at each other. In Australia, the Rufous Fantail will also de- 
fend territories against the similar-sized and co-occurring Grey 
Fantail, although at other times these species may forage together 
without any apparent aggressive interactions. A Willie Wagtail 
signals its aggressive intentions by its rasping, scolding calls and 
by greatly expanding its white eyebrow. When breeding, this spe- 
cies displays aggression towards many other bird species, not 
only larger ones, which may be perceived as potential predators, 
but also much smaller, harmless birds. Attacks on most species 
occur only in the breeding season, whereas conflicts with 
conspecifics continue throughout the year. Territorial intruders 
are chased out. When two pairs of Willie Wagtails meet along a 
shared territorial boundary, they engage in a ritualized diving dis- 
play. One member of each pair expands its white eyebrows, call- 
ing throughout. One of these makes several looping flights towards 
its perched rival; once it has finished, the rival may then perform 
its own diving flights in response. Such interactions very rarely 
involve physical contact, although there is a record of a losing 
bird being killed in a dispute. The common outcome is that the 
loser shrinks its eyebrows until these are not visible, and then it 
retreats. A notable exception to this hostile treatment of intrud- 
ers, even during the breeding season, involves the Australian 
Magpie-lark (Grallina cyanoleuca), which the Willie Wagtail ap- 
pears frequently to search out for a nesting association. Presum- 
ably, the act of nesting close to each other benefits these two 
species, both of which are noted for actively defending their ter- 
ritories against potential predators. 
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In contrast to other members of the family, the thicket-fantails 
are shy and secretive in the presence of humans, and they can be 
very difficult to see as they skulk in dense undergrowth. Never- 
theless, they do not exhibit this same reclusive behaviour when 
around larger animals that may flush invertebrates; in such cir- 
cumstances they readily take advantage of the opportunity to ac- 
quire food easily, just as other fantails do. 


Voice 


Fantails are not particularly remarkable songsters, although their 
voices are by no means unpleasant. These are not strong, and the 
calls are simple. Rhipidurid songs, which can be uttered fre- 
quently, are rapid and enthusiastic. That of the Grey Fantail has 
been likened to the notes of a violin. The White-browed Fantail 
starts its light, squeaky song in a reasonably confident manner, 
but it often finishes as if it has forgotten the last notes. This has 
earned it the nickname of “drunken piper". 

The single exception to the general rule of a soft song within 
the family involves the Willie Wagtail. Both its scolding call and 
its song are robust compared with those of other fantails, and 
they can be heard for some distance. The song, which has been 
transliterated as "sweet pretty creature", may be repeated for quite 
extended periods, particularly on moonlit nights. In this regard, 
it is worth mentioning that fantails are also among the early vo- 
calists in many dawn choruses. 

Other vocalizations given by rhipidurids are high squeaks 
and harsh scolding notes. These are directed at conspecific 
intruders and, indeed, at any animal considered to be a possi- 
ble threat. 


Food and Feeding 


The major component of the diet of fantails is small insects and 
other invertebrates. This is because the rhipidurid bill is not strong 
enough to handle larger, more robust prey. Bulkier items, such as 
moths (Lepidoptera), may be hammered on a branch to subdue 
them and render them suitable to be eaten, repeated bashing of- 
ten being required in order to remove the wings. The Willie Wag- 


tail, the largest member of the family, has been recorded as cap- 
turing and eating small skinks (Scincidae), but this is exceptional. 
A habit which the fantails share with monarchs, but not with 
muscicapid flycatchers, is the practice of holding a prey item 
under the foot while dismembering it. Fantails will also use a 
foot to carry food while in flight. 

Extensive comparative studies of the foraging behaviour of 
fantails have been carried out only in Australia and New Zea- 
land. Less detailed observations have been made in areas such as 
New Guinea. The relatively little information that has been re- 
corded for other species has been largely anecdotal, but it seems 
to agree with the general patterns demonstrated by the Australa- 
sian species. 

Fantails use a variety of actions for attacking and capturing 
their prey. Different authors have employed a range of terms for 
the same individual types of behaviour, or have subdivided a par- 
ticular technique into finer categories. In flycatching, also called 
“hawking” or "sallying", the bird is in flight for the purpose of 
capturing an airborne insect. The term “sally-strike” is sometimes 
used when a flying bird picks an insect off vegetation as it passes. 
This contrasts with hover-gleaning, in which .he forager flutters 
in the air while picking a prey item off a leaf or branch. Gleaning 
refers to the behaviour whereby a perched individual pecks the 
prey from the same substrate. Occasionally, a bird appears to fall 
off its perch, tumbling towards the ground after a flying insect, a 
manoeuvre known as the “tumble-chase”. 

These actions are employed by fantails as part of two forag- 
ing methods, although in different proportions depending on the 
species and the season. In the first, sometimes called "static 
searching", a fantail sits on a lookout perch for several seconds 
or more while searching its surroundings for prey, usually aerial 
insects. When it sights an item, it makes a sally out to pursue it. 
The flight may be short and direct or, in contrast, highly aerobatic, 
with many twists and turns. After either catching or losing its 
meal, the fantail returns to a perch to process and eat the insect or 
to carry on searching. It may frequently return to the same perch 
after a series of flycatching pursuits. 

The second foraging method has been called "progressive 
searching". In this, the fantail moves continuously through veg- 
etation while looking for stationary prey, which it gleans from 
the leaf or branch. The incessant movement also causes more 


The nests of fantails are 
smooth, bowl-shaped 
structures. Both sexes 
contribute to the nest- 
building process, which 
takes 8-15 days. The first 
stage involves twisting 
spiders' webs around the 
chosen branch or fork 

to create a platform. 

The second involves 
building up the outer walls 
with rootlets, bark strips 
and plant fibres. During 
the final stage the whole 
structure is plastered with 
spiders' webs, which are 
gathered using the head 
or body, and then wiped 
over the cup to bind the 
materials together. The 
nest of the Willie Wagtail 
is comparatively robust 
and therefore usually built 
on top of a broad branch 
or other level surface. 


[Rhipidura leucophrys 
leucophrys, 

South Australia. 

Photo: Kathie Atkinson/ 
Oxford Scientific Films] 


Inside the beautifully 
crafted nest of this White- 
browed Fantail is a clutch 
of three whitish eggs with 
a dense wreath of dark 
speckles around the larger 
end. Nest, clutch size and 
egg pattern are all typical 
for a fantail. Most family 
members build dainty and 
meticulously formed nests, 


produce pale, speckled | 


eggs, and lay clutches of 
2-4 eggs. In general, and 
in common with most 
groups of birds, clutch 
size tends to increase with 
latitude and altitude. 

In parts of India this 
species thrives, even in 


urban gardens, despite | 


the fact that breeding 
success is relatively low. 


Its eggs are often eaten or | 


destroyed by humans, 
lizards, snakes and birds. 


[Rhipidura aureola, 
India. 
Photo: Thakur Dalip Singh/ 


VIREO] | 
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cryptic prey to flush, whereupon the fantail seizes these in a quick 
sally, a technique referred to as "flush-pursuit". Fantails often 
adopt a characteristic posture in which the wings are drooped 
and held out at about 45 degrees from the body, and the tail broadly 
fanned. As an individual advances along a branch or around the 
leaves, it moves rapidly from side to side or even spins, actions 
that are thought to assist in the flushing of prey. The more terres- 
trial Willie Wagtail exhibits a variation on this behaviour, as it 
wags its unspread tail from side to side, flicks its wings, and 
makes quick dashes back and forth along the ground. It captures 
prey from the substrate or by launching itself up, sometimes even 
vertically, from the ground. 

A study of three co-existing Australian fantails in the New 
England Tablelands of New South Wales yielded interesting re- 
sults. It was found that the Grey Fantail, the Rufous Fantail and 
the Willie Wagtail partition the environment, selecting differ- 
ent heights and sections of the substrate, and using different 
foraging techniques, thereby reducing foraging overlap and com- 
petition. 

Grey Fantails prefer closed forest, bracken-fern flats, savanna 
grassland and creek banks, habitats varying considerably in struc- 
ture but all containing tall trees and some low shrubs. They use 
most strata of the vegetation during the summer months, perch- 
ing within 6 m of the ground for about half of the time, but also 
ascending to the top of the canopy, up to 40 m. Their predomi- 
nant foraging method is to search for prey from a lookout perch 
(static searching), and then to pursue it in the air, before return- 
ing to a new vantage point. They also utilize some progressive 
searching. Rufous Fantails are more restricted to closed forest 
and bracken flats. Their foraging zone is, on average, lower than 
that of Grey Fantails, and most of their activity takes place in the 
understorey and shrubs and, sometimes, on logs. Rufous Fan- 
tails are almost constantly on the move, locating the majority of 
their food by progressive searching through foliage. This spe- 
cies’ main method of capture is flycatching, but its flights are not 
so long or so aerobatic as are those of the Grey Fantail. Hover- 
gleaning and gleaning collectively constitute up to 30% of the 
Rufous Fantail's foraging manoeuvres. 

In contrast to the two preceding species, the Willie Wagtail is 
virtually absent from the forest. Instead, it frequents open habi- 
tats such as savanna grassland, creek banks and low secondary 


growth, where most of its foraging takes place less than 3 m from 
the ground. Willie Wagtails are principally static searchers, some- 
times sitting almost motionless for up to 15 minutes on the same 
perch, which is usually a low object such as a rock or log. They 
also carry out progressive searching, usually on the ground, where 
they make low flights and series of rapid runs. During the runs, 
they change direction often, these switches being accompanied 
by wing-flicking and tail-wagging, presumably to help in flush- 
ing invertebrates. Willie Wagtails capture prey in the air with 
short flights, or by pursuing it on foot on the ground. 

These species exhibit marked seasonal changes in behaviour. 
From late summer onwards, all three fantails increasingly shift 
to more open habitat until, by the start of winter, the Rufous Fan- 
tails depart (see Movements). After that, Grey Fantails become 
more aerial and Willie Wagtails more terrestrial. Furthermore, 
the latter change their preferred perch height; in summer about a 
quarter of perches used by Willie Wagtails are on the ground, but 
by the end of winter up to 90% of perches are within 10 cm of the 
ground. 

In New Guinea, where a number of rhipidurid species exist 
in close proximity, the situation is more complex. Here, mem- 
bers of a fantail community partition the environment according 
to the vegetation strata, the position in the forest, whether edge 
or interior, the height at which they forage, the method of forag- 
ing employed, and the altitude at which they occur. The Friendly 
Fantail and the Chestnut-bellied Fantail are inhabitants of the 
middle and upper storeys, and both rely almost exclusively on 
flycatching. They avoid competition by having different altitudinal 
ranges, the Friendly Fantail replacing the Chestnut-bellied Fan- 
tail at about 1380 m and above. The Rufous-backed and North- 
ern Fantails feed in the understorey and middle storey, but the 
latter has a greater preference for forest edges, while the former 
performs more hover-gleaning. Both exhibit some overlap with 
the Chestnut-bellied Fantail in elevation and foraging height, but 
for the most part they occur at lower altitudes and lower in the 
vegetation column. Similarly, the Black and Dimorphic Fantails 
exhibit some altitudinal separation, preferring middle and higher 
elevations, respectively, but again with some overlap. They also 
utilize the lower and middle storeys, but the Black Fantail gener- 
ally forages more in the undergrowth and uses more hover-glean- 
ing. Finally, the White-bellied and Sooty Thicket-fantails are 


Incubation in fantails is 
undertaken by males and 
| females in roughly equal 
proportion, and normally 
lasts 12-14 days. During 
this period both sexes can 
be strikingly fearless when 
incubating, generally 
sitting very still when 
approached by a human 
observer, and sometimes 
even allowing themselves 
to be touched. Many fantail 
species, including the 

| Rufous-backed Fantail, 

| incorporate a dangling tail 
of material to the 
underside of their nests. 
The overall effect has 
been likened to a wine- 
glass without a base. 

The purpose of this 
structural feature is 
difficult to explain, but it 

is thought to be involved 
with either camouflage or 
drainage. Certainly, the 
dangling tail appears to 

| break up the outline of 

| the nest, making it appear 
more like trapped 
vegetation, and in wet 
climates it may help water 
to seep away from the egg 
chamber and drip to the 
ground below. 


[Rhipidura rufidorsa 
kubuna, 

Brown River, 
south-east New Guinea. 
Photo: Brian J. Coates] 


The Spotted Fantail is a 
classic bird of Sundaic 
forests from southern 
Thailand to Sumatra, 
Borneo and Java. 

Like many rainforest 
passerines it lays a two- 
egg clutch and its breeding 


behaviour is generally | 


very poorly known. There 
are no data on incubation 


or fledging periods, but we | 


can safely guess that its 


habits will be similar to — 


those of other members of 
the family. Judging from 


this photograph, it | 
certainly builds a nest that | 
is typical of the family. . 


[Rhipidura perlata, | 
Taman Negara, Malaysia. | 


Photo: Martin Hale] 


Most passerines are 
fastidious and tidy when it 
comes to nest hygiene, and 

fantails are no exception. 

This White-spotted 

Fantail is captured 
ejecting a fragment of 
white eggshell from the 
nest chamber after 
hatching. This type of 
orderly behaviour 

helps to keep the nest 
inconspicuous and free of 
disease. This species is 
widespread throughout 
peninsular India, and 
occurs in a variety of 
habitats from fairly closed 
forest to parks and 
gardens. It has been 
recorded from sea-level 
up to 2000 m. 


[Rhipidura albogularis, 
India. 

Photo: Krupakar Senani/ 
Oxford Scientific Films] 
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denizens of lowland forest. where both occur in the forest 
understorey. The former, however, prefers the forest edge, whereas 
the Sooty Thicket-fantail favours the interior. Both show other 
behavioural differences from co-existing congeners, preferring 
dense undergrowth and ground cover and having a greater reli- 
ance on hover-gleaning and gleaning than do other fantails. 


Breeding 


Some or all aspects of the breeding biology of a number of the 
rarer or more remote rhipidurids are unknown. Conversely, sev- 
eral of the common, widespread species have been particularly 
well studied. These better-known fantails are similar to each 
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other in their breeding behaviour. In cases where only a limited 
amount of information is known for a species, the data accord 
with the general pattern for the genus. This may well also apply 
to the breeding behaviour of those fantails for which knowl- 
edge is absent. 

Details of the breeding routine, particularly the early stages, 
are known for only a few species of fantail. The migratory Rufous 
Fantail has been studied in as great a depth as has any member of 
the family. This species' breeding season runs from September 
to February, with most eggs laid 1n November and December, 
while pairs living at higher altitudes may extend the laying pe- 
riod into January. When males arrive at their south-east Austral- 
ian breeding grounds in spring, having travelled southwards from 
non-breeding quarters in New Guinea, they establish territories 
within 10-21 days. Together, the sexes inspect potential nest- 
sites, the female making the final selection. There is evidence 
that individuals return to the same area in successive seasons, 
even placing the nests near sites used in previous years. 

Courtship displays have been described for some rhipidurids 
and are relatively sedate affairs. In the case of the Willie Wagtail, 
the pair-members perch about 10-15 cm apart on a horizontal 
branch. The female, with her eyebrow expanded, turns her side 
to the male. which contracts his eyebrow until it is almost hid- 
den. The male, while bobbing up and down, approaches his part- 
ner and then jumps around her, uttering various vocalizations. 
She does little more than move, so as to maintain the distance 
between the two. Not too dissimilar is the courtship of the North- 
ern Fantail. The male of this species displays to the female by 
cocking his tail, and drooping and extending his wings, while 
waggling from side to side and moving among twigs. The Grey 
Fantail performs more active courtship, consisting of swift flights 
and much vocalizing. The male perches near the female, singing 
and wing-quivering, this display alternating with bouts of flights 
by both pair-members. The male Rufous Fantail feeds his mate 
when the two are inspecting potential nest-sites. 

The nests of about a third of all fantail species have not 
been described, but, for those for which relevant information is 
available, the structure 1s quite uniform. Both sexes participate 
in the construction work, a process that generally takes 8—15 
days. The nest consists of a small, tidy cup of grass stems or 
other fine material, bound together by a thick external coating 
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of spider webs. Those of many rhipidurids include a dangling 
“tail” of nesting material on the underside, creating the appear- 
ance of a small stemmed glass without the base. The nest is 
placed in a horizontal fork of a branch or, sometimes, in a man- 
made structure or other suitable site, at a height of 1-15 m above 
the ground, but usually within 3 m of it. The pair begins the 
foundation by twisting spider webs around the fork or other 
substrate, creating a small platform. Some of this material may 
hang below, producing the tail. Fine rootlets, bark strips and 
other material are then added until the cup is formed. The fan- 
tail sits in the nest, and uses its body to shape it and to form the 
egg-chamber. The final step is the adding of spider web to the 
outside of the structure. The birds gather this by using the body, 
from which they wipe it over the cup, binding the materials to- 
gether. The nest of the Willie Wagtail is rather more robust and 
with a broader base than are those of other species, and it lacks 
the dangling tail. This allows it to be built on thicker branches 
or. occasionally, on flat surfaces. 

The clutch comprises 2-4 eggs. These are pale or cream, 
marked with brown or grey blotches and spots, which form a 
wreath at the larger end or around the mid-line. The eggs of the 
Yellow-bellied Fantail differ somewhat in being creamy or pink- 
ish-cream with a cap consisting of pinkish-brown stippling on 
the larger end. Incubation, which is undertaken by both parents, 
normally lasts for 12-14 days. The fledging period is 10—12 days 
for the smaller species, and 13-15 days for medium-sized ones; 
for the larger Willie Wagtail it is usually 14 days, but can last for 
up to 17 days. Fantails can be strikingly determined parents, gen- 
erally sitting tightly when incubating, and sometimes even al- 
lowing themselves to be touched by a human observer. 

Young fantails, which hatch naked and with the eyes closed, 
are attended by both the male and the female. In the case of Ru- 
fous Fantail nestlings, the pin-feathers begin to appear by the 
third or fourth day, and the eyes open within a further four days, 
when the pin-feathers have emerged on the back and wings. As 
soon as they have fledged, the young seek out thick vegetation 
5-12 m from the ground, where they huddle together. After 3-4 
days, they roost individually, usually at lower heights, sometimes 
as low as 2 m, and each is tended by a single parent. By the end 
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of the second week, the chicks follow their parents. They con- 
tinue to accompany the adults for a further 2-3 weeks or so, after 
which they become fully independent, 4—5-5 weeks after having 
fledged. 

Fantails can be quick to renest, irrespective of whether their 
first attempt was successful or not. The period between nesting 
attempts is often less than two weeks, and occasionally as brief 
as four days. A pair of Rufous Fantails has been recorded as in- 
cubating a new clutch within nine days of its previous brood 
fledging. Fantails may start to build a new nest, or even lay eggs, 
while still feeding young from the previous brood. Sometimes, 
they will reuse a successful nest for a subsequent clutch in the 
same season. 

Although the number of clutches produced in a season is not 
documented for most rhipidurid species, it is likely to be at least 
two in areas where suitable conditions persist for a sufficiently 
long period. In parts of Australia, for instance, the Willie Wagtail 
commonly has three broods in a season, with up to five recorded 
on rare occasions. The Grey Fantail, too, will rea up to five broods 
in close succession. 

As there is little attempt at concealment, the nests of fan- 
tails are subject to considerable predation by larger birds. Par- 
ents are often ferocious towards other birds that approach the 
nest-site. If attacks do not succeed in repelling an intruder, the 
fantail may adopt an injured-bird posture to lure the enemy away 
or it may perform a "rodent run", in which the female lands on 
the ground, fluffing up her feathers until her feet are obscured. 
She lures the intruder from the nest by moving slowly away, 
occasionally stopping and jumping on to the sides of trees to 
maintain its attention. Once the female has drawn the intruder 
40 m or so from the nest, she flies back to it. While she does SO, 
the male may dive at the intruder, calling loudly during the proc- 
ess. Rodent-run behaviour occurs when the nest contains eggs 
or unfledged young. 

Fantails also suffer frequent nest parasitism by cuckoos. In 
Australia, each rhipidurid species is visited predominantly by a 
particular species of nest parasite. The Rufous and Grey Fantails 
are common hosts of the Brush Cuckoo (Cacomantis variolosus), 
while the Willie Wagtail falls victim to the larger Pallid Cuckoo 


As with other fantails, 

the young of the Rufous 
Fantail hatch naked and 
blind, with the eyes fully 
closed. They are attended 
by both male and female, 
and fed constantly on a 
diet of small insects and 
other invertebrates. 

They develop rapidly, 

with the tips of pin 
feathers emerging on the 
third or fourth day, and 
the eyes opening around 
seven days after hatching, 
by which time the feathers 
are breaking out of pin on 
the back and wings. This 
species is widespread 
(and morphologically 
variable) from eastern 
Indonesia to Australia, 
including many islands. 
There are 18 extant 
subspecies, some of 
which are candidates 

for full species status. 


[Rhipidura rufifrons. 
Photo: E. McNamara/ 
Ardea] 


After the eggs of the 

Grey Fantail have been 
incubated by both parents 
for 14-15 days, they 
hatch. The nestlings are 
fed for a further 10-15 days, 
a typical period for a small 
or medium-sized rhipidurid. 


After they fledge, they are | 


apparently attended by 
both adults for several 
weeks, except when a 


second clutch is produced. | 


In that case the male 
provisions the fledglings 
while the female incubates. 
During subsequent 


nesting attempts, it is fairly | 


common for fantails to 
reuse the same nest. In 
this species it is usually 


placed in the horizontal | 


fork of slender branches, 
sometimes overhanging 


water, and often sheltered | 
by a canopy of leaves. | 


The nest-site can be 
anything from 1 m to 30 m 
above the ground. 


[Rhipidura albiscapa, 
Bunya Mountains National 
Park, Queensland, 
Australia. 

Photo: Cyril Webster] 


The nests of fantails are 
usually poorly concealed 
and relatively conspicuous. 
This is especially true in 
the days immediately prior 


to fledging, when many | 


nestlings succumb to 
predation. To offset this 
risk, adult fantails are 
extremely pugnacious and 
wily when it comes to 
fending off or distracting 
predators. Most of them, 
including the Pied Fantail, 
will attack mammals or 
scavenging birds near the 
nest-site, and if this ploy 
fails they will resort to 
deception. Typically, they 
feign injury by fluttering to 
the ground and scuttling 
slowly away. 


[Rhipidura javanica 
longicauda, 

Nee Soon, Singapore. 
Photo: Ong Kiem Sian] 
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(Cuculus pallidus). A vigorously begging young cuckoo may be 
up to eight times the weight of its host parent. 
Breeding success among the Rhipiduridae is usually low. 


Rufous Fantails, for example, have a hatching success rate of 


37-63 %. In one study, only 15-796 of eggs laid produced fledged 
young, the equivalent of 0-32 young per nest. 


The restricted information that is available on longevity of 


fantails indicates that they are, for small-bodied birds, rather long- 
lived. Through ringing studies, several of the Australian species 
have been shown to have a lifespan exceeding 8-5 years. The 
greatest known longevity of any rhipidurid, however, is that of a 
Sooty Thicket-fantail, which was recaptured 13 years after hav- 
ing been ringed at a site in south-eastern New Guinea. 


F « 


Movements 


Within the family as a whole, there are several types of seasonal 
movement, but these involve only a minority of the species. 
Populations near the equator do not, as a general rule, migrate. 
Thus, most of the tropical species are sedentary, remaining in the 
same area throughout the year. Those living on smaller islands 
have little option other than to remain there. 

Among temperate-zone species living in mountainous ar- 
eas, altitudinal shifts are well documented. Those that breed at 
high altitudes move to lower elevations in the winter. This is 
particularly noticeable in the Himalayas. The Yellow-bellied 
Fantail spends the summer months at higher elevations of 1500— 
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4000 m, but it moves to the lowlands, locally down to 180 m, in 
the winter season. The White-throated Fantail makes similar, 
though less extreme, vertical shifts. Some populations breed in 
the foothills of the Himalayas at up to 1500 m, wintering in the 
foothills and adjacent plains, whereas lowland-breeding 
populations are resident. 

The most marked north-south movements are those made by 
some of the Australian fantail species, although these are under- 
taken by only certain populations. The three fantails that have 
been studied in the greatest depth exhibit quite differing seasonal 
responses, both between and within species. 

The Willie Wagtail is mainly resident throughout its range, 
with no large-scale shifts between breeding and non-breeding 
quarters. Nonetheless, there are some seasonal variations. Those 
at higher altitudes descend to lower elevations in the winter 
months. In some areas. locally breeding individuals remain 
throughout the year, but in the non-breeding season their num- 
bers are swelled by immigrants coming from other localities. 
The origin of these latter individuals and the extent of their move- 
ments are not well understood. In parts of New Guinea and the 
Solomon Islands, there is a noticeable departure of Willie Wag- 
tails in the dry season, followed by a return with the onset of the 
wet. It is not known where these birds go, but they do not make 
a southward migration to Australia, where the Willie Wagtails 
are of different subspecies. Despite its wide distribution through 
New Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago and the Solomon Is- 
lands, the Willie Wagtail shows no geographical variation in 
this region. This has been attributed to this species’ dispersive 
ability, leading to continuing movement of individuals between 
localities. 

Most of the populations of the Rufous Fantail are found on 
islands, from which there is little evidence of movements, al- 
though the species’ wide range through the Pacific is indicative 
of its dispersive ability. In Australia, the different populations 
exhibit somewhat different seasonal responses. Those in the high- 
lands of north-eastern Australia shift to lowland non-breeding 
quarters. South-eastern populations, however, are regular mi- 
grants, with a marked movement up the east coast that takes them 
to non-breeding grounds in far north-eastern Australia and New 
Guinea. They begin to move north in autumn, and at this time 
individuals straggle irregularly, often into unsuitable habitats or 


built-up urban areas. By winter, the species is virtually absent 
from south-eastern Australia. The southward return movement is 
more noticeable than that in autumn. Rufous Fantails begin to 
leave New Guinea and far north-eastern Australia in spring, mov- 
ing southwards over a period of several weeks, until they reach 
south-eastern coastal regions. In turn, Australian populations of 
the closely related Arafura Fantail breeding along the north and 
north-west coast appear to be mainly resident, although a portion 
of the population moves inland. 


This adult Willie Wagtail 
has brought a dragonfly 
to its brood. Early in the 
nestling period, the chicks 
are unable to eat such 
large prey, but they are 
now fairly well developed 
and almost ready to 
leave the nest. Because 
incubation begins with 
the last egg, hatching is 
synchronous in fantails, 
and as a result it is usual 
for all members of a brood 
to fly within a period of a 
few hours. Observations 
of this species in the field 
suggest that the young 
are fed for a further two 
weeks or so, and then 
disperse from the natal 
territory within a month. 
Hatching success has 
been estimated at 
53-88%. 


[Rhipidura leucophrys 
leucophrys, 
Goomboorian, 

near Gympie, 
south-east Queensland, 
Australia. 

Photo: Cyril Webster] 


The White-bellied Fantail 
is restricted to middle- 
altitude or lower-montane 
forests on Java. It is 
therefore under more 
threat than the true 
montane endemics, which 
survive at higher altitudes 
in forests less susceptible 
to clearance. At Gunung 
Gede-Pangrango National 
Park, for example, many 
Javan endemics are well 
protected, but the White- 
bellied Fantail has a 
relatively small population 
near the lower limit of 
forest. It is a restricted- 
range species, and its 
status will need review 

if middle-altitude forest 
continues to be removed 
from its range. 


[Rhipidura euryura, 
Batu, south-central Java. 
Photo: Tony Tilford] 


The Black-and-cinnamon 
Fantail is a restricted- 


range species endemic to | 


the Philippine island of 
Mindanao. Although it 
inhabits a tiny area of 
land in one of the most 
devastated regions on 
Earth, it is not considered 
globally threatened. 

It remains secure 
because it lives in dense 
populations, at high 
altitudes, and on one of 
the largest islands in the 
archipelago. This means 
that large numbers of 
individuals survive, even 
in small forest patches, 
and that a relatively 
large amount of habitat 
is available. 


[Rhipidura 
nigrocinnamomea 
nigrocinnamomea, 
Baracatan, Davao City, 
Mindanao, Philippines. 


Photo: Doug Wechsler/ | 
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The most complex pattern of movements is that exhibited 
by the Australian populations of the Grey Fantail. This involves 
a mix of partially migratory and locally shifting populations 
superimposed over resident populations, with the extent and 
timing of movements possibly tempered by local seasonal con- 
ditions and available food supply. The population breeding in 
north-eastern Australia is resident throughout the year. Farther 
south, only parts of the populations of the Tasmanian and the 
south-eastern mainland subspecies migrate in any year. In win- 
ter, Tasmanian Grey Fantails move to the mainland, there re- 
placing local breeders, which shift north and north-west to 
northern and north-central Australia and, possibly. New Guinea. 
Those breeding in the far south-west of Australia move north 


and east in winter. Finally, the population from inland areas of 


western and central Australia may be nomadic, making irregu- 
lar movements, possibly in response to prevailing environmen- 
tal conditions. These varying winter shifts often bring together 
Grey Fantails from different breeding populations. Elsewhere 
in its range, for instance in New Caledonia and Vanuatu, it is 
resident. The closely related New Zealand Fantail makes local 
short-distance shifts, possibly in relation to food supply. Dur- 
ing migration, Grey Fantails sometimes form large flocks of up 
to 200 individuals. 

Fantails belonging to migratory populations return to the gen- 
eral area in which they hatched. For example, colour-marked 
Rufous Fantails in the highlands of eastern Australia, which mi- 
grate northwards in autumn, have been observed in the same 
breeding area in spring-summer over several years. Recognition 
of the migratory habits of different populations of Australian 
Rufous and Grey Fantails is possible because of regional differ- 
ences in plumage that allow general areas of origin of individu- 
als to be identified. There are, however, few retraps of marked 
fantails over longer distances. The only one of any significant 
length involves a Grey Fantail that was recaptured 1276 km from 
the site where it was initially ringed. 


Relationship with Man 


Across the family's range, fantails are well-known birds because 
they are common and active. This, combined with their tame and 


confiding nature around human beings, has made them familiar 
to the general public and particular favourites among bird- 
watchers. This recognition is reflected in the number of popular 
nicknames that these birds have attracted: "cranky fan", "mad 
thrush”, “mad fan", “snapper”, "shepherd's companion" and 
"Australian nightingale". Writers have remarked on the tame- 
ness of several Australian fantails when nesting. Sitting birds 
sometimes allow close approach, to the point of permitting them- 
selves to be touched without flushing. The adults of some spe- 
cies continue to feed or even brood the chicks when the latter are 
held in the hand of a human observer. 

The Kalam people of highland New Guinea have tales about 
several rhipidurids. For example, it is acceptable to shoot the 
Dimorphic, Black and Friendly Fantails; if the hunter misses his 
target, however, the bird will fly away and warn other, larger 
birds. The song of the Friendly Fantail has been interpreted as 
“byn jwyn, byn jwyn jwyn, kab agleb, kab agin agln, smen agyn, 
smen agyn agyn’, which means “I’m off now and attracting all 
the girls to follow me; I’m getting the oven stones hot and cook- 
ing food; I’m paying bridewealth”. The Kalam men use this song 
as a chant when performing beauty magic involving the brushing 
of leaves against the skin. 

Its fearlessness has earned the Willie Wagtail certain repu- 
tations among indigenous peoples of Australia and New Guinea. 
In the Kalam area, where corpses are traditionally exposed, rather 
than being buried, it perches near or on these and feeds on mag- 
gots. This behaviour, combined with the species' practice of feed- 
ing on insects attracted to pig excrement, deters people from 
eating this fantail. Its habit of readily approaching humans, par- 
ticularly those in the vicinity of an active nest, has gained it the 
reputation of being a messenger or manifestation of the dead. In 
other parts of New Guinea, the Willie Wagtail is thought to be 
the ghost of a paternal relative, while a singing individual around 
a newly planted garden is interpreted as a sign that crops will 
flourish. Elsewhere, this species has the reputation of being a 
gossip; it is not persecuted, but important business is not dis- 
cussed when this fantail is present. Among the Aboriginal peo- 
ple of the Musgrave Ranges, in central Australia, the Willie 
Wagtail was allegedly despised because of its reputation for en- 
tering camps in order to hear what was being said and then car- 
rying tales to others. 
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In a legend from the Torres Strait, between New Guinea and 
the north-east tip of Australia, a man named Sesere was ap- 
proached by a band of men who planned to kill him. He turned 
into a Willie Wagtail and flew to the top of one man’s head. As 
another man swung a club at him, Sesere flew away and the man 
on whom he had been perched was hit in the head and killed. He 
then flew to the head of another of his assailants, and then an- 
other, until all but one of them had been killed. When the survi- 
vor brought a second group of men to kill Sesere, the results 
were the same. 


Status and Conservation 


Many of the Rhipiduridae are common, and those found on larger 
landmasses appear not to be under any threat. Nevertheless, be- 
cause the distributions of some species or subspecies are re- 
stricted to remote islands or high elevations, it is difficult to 
assess the status of some populations. These may not currently 


ae au 


be at risk, but, because of their small population sizes, they are 
potentially susceptible to the effects of introduced species or 
habitat alteration. 

The vulnerability of island populations is well illustrated by 
the now extinct Lord Howe Island subspecies cervina of the New 
Zealand Fantail. It was recorded as common in 1909 in wooded 
habitats on the island. In 1918, however, a shipwreck led to the 
island being invaded by Black Rats (Rattus rattus). These mam- 
mals were able to climb trees and thus prey on the eggs and chicks. 
By 1924 the fantail was rare, and ornithologists visiting the is- 
land in 1928 failed to find any individuals of this taxon. This 
case serves as a sobering model for other insular populations, 
such as the Grey Fantail subspecies pelzelni, which is confined 
to Norfolk Island. Although it is still common, and has adapted 
to disturbed areas, as well as native vegetation, it remains vul- 
nerable to the effects of new predators or of catastrophic events. 

Several island populations of fantails have been identified as 
being in trouble or approaching a point at which their status may 
be a matter of concern. BirdLife International has listed five spe- 


There are several 
threatened species in the 
forests of New Caledonia, 
but the Streaked Fantail 
is not one of them. Like 
many rhipidurids it occurs 
at fairly high densities and 
survives in minor forest 
patches, and it is therefore 
one of the more commonly 
encountered rainforest 
passerines on the island. 
As currently defined, the 
species also occurs on 
the Vanuatu and Fiji 
archipelagos. However, 

a modern review of the 
systematics of fantails of 
the Pacific islands might 
lead to the treatment of 
some isolated forms as 
species, some of which 
may qualify for threatened 
status. 


[Rhipidura verreauxi 
verreauxi, 

New Caledonia. 
Photo: Roland Seitre] 


The Palau Fantail is a 
restricted-range species 
endemic to the Palau 
Islands, east of the 
Philippines. Some early 
reports suggested that it 
was rare, but more recent 
surveys have found it 

to be one of the most 
common forest-inhabiting 
birds in the islands. Even 
though the total occupied 
range is therefore tiny, 

it does not qualify for 
threatened status. 

The presence of so many 
common fantail species 
on tiny offshore islands is 
testament not only to their 
dispersive abilities, but 
also their ability to survive 
the attentions of alien 
predators. 


[Rhipidura lepida, 
Palau Islands, Micronesia. 
Photo: Tim Laman] 


The Brown Fantail 
occurs in the Solomon 
Group Endemic Bird Area, 


occurring on the islands | 


of Guadalcanal and 
Bougainville. Although it is 
classified as a restricted- 
range species, it does not 


qualify as globally | 


threatened because it 
is generally abundant. 


[Rhipidura drownei 
ocularis, 

Turipava, Guadalcanal, 
Solomon Islands. 
Photo: Guy Dutson] 


The global population of 
the Mussau Faniail, a 
strikingly beautiful 
member of the family, is 
confined to the island of 
Mussau of 400 km?. 

A large proportion of this 
island has been logged, or 
is slated for future logging, 
causing some concern for 
this species. It is listed as 
Near-threatened and its 
population needs 
monitoring, but it remains 
common in many areas, 
and appears able to 
survive in heavily 

altered habitats. 


[Rhipidura matthiae, 
Mussau Island, 
Bismarck Archipelago. 
Photo: William S. 
Peckover] 
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cies that are considered to be Near-threatened. These are the Cin- 
namon-tailed and Long-tailed Fantails, both of the Tanimbar Is- 
lands, Cockerell's Fantail, found in the Solomon Islands, the 
Dusky Fantail, confined to San Cristobal in the latter group of 
islands, and the Mussau Fantail, which occurs only on the island 
of that name in the St Matthias Group, part of the Bismarck Ar- 
chipelago. Significant amounts of logging across critical parts of 
these species’ ranges have been involved as a threat factor in all 
cases. A further Solomon rhipidurid, the Malaita Fantail, has a 
small estimated population, with recent records from only two 
locations on this island. For this species, the threat processes af- 
fecting it are at present uncertain. It is regarded as globally threat- 
ened and is placed in the category of Vulnerable. 

Also listed as Vulnerable is the distinctive and restricted-range 
Manus Fantail of the Admiralty Islands. This species was his- 
torically common, as indicated by early records, but it has disap- 
peared from the main island of Manus, where it has not been 
reported since 1934. It still occurs on surrounding islands, in- 
cluding Tong, where it remains common. The reasons for this 
decline are unknown. Suggested causes include introduced spe- 
cies, loss of habitat or disease. 

The Guam subspecies, uraniae, of the Rufous Fantail was 
extirpated after the introduction of the brown tree snake (Boiga 
irregularis) during World War Two. Here, the fantail was one of 
several small forest birds that were eradicated or rendered se- 
verely endangered by this predator. The heavy use of pesticides 
has been cited as at least a contributory factor in the early decline 
of this population. 

Torres Strait populations of the Northern Fantail and Willie 
Wagtail are considered to be near-threatened, because they oc- 
cupy only a few small islands having combined areas of less than 
100 km?. Elsewhere in their ranges, both species are common 
and are thought not to be at any risk. Nonetheless, these and other 
species not currently under threat can exhibit local declines ow- 
ing to a range of factors. In mainland Australia, the Rufous Fan- 
tail has suffered somewhat through fragmentation and loss of the 
moister forest on which it relies for breeding and during migra- 
tion. On occasion, it will use areas that have been recently logged, 
but generally it does not recolonize such locations until four years 
after the logging event. Likewise, the Willie Wagtail, despite be- 
ing one of Australia's most widespread birds, has decreased in 
some areas, usually around more densely populated human habi- 
tations. In the eastern part of the country, it is subject to exclusion 
by the larger, aggressive Noisy Miner (Manorina melanocephala) 
and to nest predation by the Pied Currawong (Strepera graculina), 
both of which have benefited from human landscaping practices 


and have undergone recent population increases in suburban ar- 
eas. Cats are also frequent predators of this fantail. Furthermore, 
Willie Wagtails often feed along cleared road verges and are regu- 
larly Killed by cars. In other parts of Australia, this species has 
expanded in areas where clearance of the native vegetation has 
made the landscape more suitable for foraging by this rhipidurid. 
A similar increase has been noted in some highland provinces of 
New Guinea, as in the Eastern Highlands to Telefolmin. Usually 
confined to lowlands and hills, this species has successfully colo- 
nized some anthropogenic mid-mountain grasslands. In other parts 
of the highlands, however, it is still absent; this 1s the case in 
west and south-east New Guinea and in the Huon Peninsula. Just 
to the east, in the Bismarck Archipelago, the Willie Wagtail was 
not recorded on Emira Island, in the St Matthias Group, in 1973, 
although it had been found there some years previously. Its sub- 
sequent absence is thought possibly to have been due to its extir- 
pation during World War Two. 

Early observers remarked on the restricted numbers of the 
Palau Fantail, considering it rare or uncommon even in the 1930s 
and 1940s. This species was previously considered Endangered, 
but it has increased markedly in numbers, to the point at which it 
has become one of the more common small birds of the forest of 
that archipelago. Indeed it is now regarded as abundant on the 
southern island of Peleliu. 
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Genus RHIPIDURA Vigors & Horsfield, 1827 


1. Yellow-bellied Fantail 
Rhipidura hypoxantha 


French: Rhipidure à ventre jaune Spanish: Abanico Ventrigualdo 
German: Goldbauch-Fácherschwanz 
Other common names: Yellow-bellied Fantail-flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura hypoxantha Blyth. 1843, Darjeeling. India. 

Sometimes segregated in its own genus Chelidorhynx. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Himalayas from S Kashmir E to Bhutan, NE India (Assam), SE Tibet and S China 
(SW Sichuan, NW Yunnan), S to N & E Myanmar, N Thailand and N Vietnam. 

Descriptive notes. 11-5-12-5 cm: c. 6 g. Male 
has upperparts dark greyish-olive. forehead and 
supercilium yellow, broad black patch from 
lores on to ear-coverts: upperwing greyish- 
olive, greater upperwing-coverts tipped whit- 
ish; underparts bright yellow; tail brown, 
rectrices with conspicuous white tips and shafts: 
iris dark brown; upper mandible dark brown, 
lower mandible yellowish-brown; legs brown. 
Female is like male, except that patch from lores 
through ear-coverts is dark olive. Immature is 
like female, but forehead lacks yellow, back 
greyer, supercilium and underparts dull pale 
yellow. Voice. Song a series of thin “sewit 
sweeit" and "tit" or "tsit" notes followed by high-pitched trill; call a thin high “tseep”, repeated. 
Habitat. Various types of forest and secondary jungle, but prefers moist evergreen broadleaf for- 
est; in breeding season, mostly mixed coniferous and birch (Betula) or rhododendron ( R'hododen- 
dron) forests. Frequents lower canopy and taller shrubs. often at forest edge. In summer up to 
tree-line, generally to c. 3600 m (c. 4000 m in NC Nepal), and down to c. 1000 m in Assam, 1800 m 
in Bhutan, 2000-2800 m in N Myanmar, c. 2400 m in W Himalayas. In winter from c. 1800 m 
down to Himalayan foothills and adjacent plains, occasionally as high as 2560 m and as low as 
760 m; in SE Asia, down to 1500 m, locally to 180 m. 

Food and Feeding. Small flying insects, particularly flies (Diptera). Prey flushed by fluttering 
among foliage, and captured in aerobatic sallies; also hover-gleans. Forages mainly in outer foliage 
of low bushes to canopy of tall trees 30 m or more above ground, occasionally coming to ground. 
Joins mixed parties of small insectivorous birds, particularly in non-breeding season. 

Breeding. Season Apr-Jul; May in NE India ( Assam), Jun-Jul in Himalayas. Nest a small deep cup 
made of compacted moss, bound externally with spider web and lichen, lined with moss, hair or 
feathers, placed 3-6 m above ground on horizontal branch at least as thick as diameter of nest. 
Clutch 3 eggs, cream to pinkish-cream, with tiny dark reddish speckles forming wreath towards 
larger end, 14-4 x 11-3 mm; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Altitudinal migrant; moves to lower elevations in non-breeding season (Oct-Mar). 
Forms small flocks on passage. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common throughout much of range; uncom- 
mon to locally common in SE Asia. Occurs in several protected areas. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Ali et al. (1996), Deignan (1945), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Duckworth et al. 
(1999), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Rand & Fleming (1957), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005). 
Rippon (1901), Roberts (1992), Robson (2000), Smythies (1953, 1999), Stanford (1941), Stuart Baker (1924). 


2. Blue Fantail 


Rhipidura superciliaris 
French: Rhipidure bleu 


German: Blauriicken-Facherschwanz Spanish: Abanico Azul 
Taxonomy. Hypothymis superciliaris Sharpe, 1877, Isabela de Basilan, Philippines. 

Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. s. samarensis (Steere, 1890) — EC Philippines (Samar, Leyte, Bohol). 

R. s. apo Hachisuka, 1930 — Mindanao (except W), in S Philippines. 

R. s. superciliaris (Sharpe. 1877) — W Mindanao (W Zamboanga Peninsula) and Basilan. 
Descriptive notes. 16 cm; 11—14-5 g. Nominate 
race has forehead, lores and supercilium silvery 
cobalt-blue, crown indigo, upperparts dull blue 
to greenish-blue; upperwing black, remiges edged 
with bright blue; tail black, with blue shine on 
outer webs; chin, throat, upper breast and thighs 
dull grey-blue, lower breast and belly white, 
washed with blue-grey; iris dark brown; bill and 
legs black. Female is smaller than male. Imma- 
ture resembles adult. Races differ minimally: 
samarensis is darker than nominate above, par- 
ticularly on crown; apo is darker blue, particu- 
larly on primaries and tail. Voice. Song 12-16 
rapid ascending whistles, “woo-woo-woo-woo- 
woo...”, lasting c. 4 seconds, repeated 4—5 times per minute; call note a sharp, raspy ^whickkk whickkk". 
Habitat. Forest and, less often, forest edge: below 1200 m. Prefers shadier areas. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages in understorey up to 10 m. Joins mixed-species foraging flocks. 
Breeding. Breeding recorded Feb and Jul-Aug; males with enlarged gonads in Apr-May, also 
mature eggs in ovary in Apr, shelled egg in oviduct in May. Nest placed in smail bush c. 0:3 m from 
ground. No other information. 


Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Very common in most areas; race apo not 
common. Occurs in Rajah Sikatuna National Park, on Bohol (samarensis). 

Bibliography. Dickinson et al. (1991). Hachisuka (1935). Kennedy et al. (2000), McGregor (1909), Parker ( 1985). 
Whitehead (1899). 


3. Blue-headed Fantail 
Rhipidura cyaniceps 


French: Rhipidure à téte bleue 
German: Blaukopf-Facherschwanz 


Spanish: Abanico Cabeciazul 


Taxonomy. Muscipeta cyaniceps Cassin, 1855, Mount Makiling, Luzon, Philippines. 
Four subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
c. pinicola Parkes, 1958 — W Luzon (S to Bataan), in N Philippines. 
c. cyaniceps (Cassin, 1855) — E. C & S Luzon and Catanduanes. 
c. sauli Bourns & Worcester, 1894 — Tablas. 
c. albiventris (Sharpe, 1877) — Ticao, Masbate, Panay, Guimaras and Negros, in C Philippines. 
Descriptive notes. 18 cm; 12-15-6 g. Nomi- 
; mate race has head and mantle greyish-blue, 
ı feather shafts lighter blue. remaining upperparts 
rufous, lores and ear-coverts black; often some 
tiny white markings on malar area; upperwing 
black, secondaries edged with rufous, tertials 
rufous with black shafts, upperwing-coverts 
greyish-blue; central pair of rectrices black, 
adjacent pair with outer web pale rufous and 
inner web black, remaining rectrices pale ru- 
fous; throat and breast greyish-blue, feather 
shafts lighter blue, remaining underparts pale 
rufous; iris dark brown; bill black; legs dark 
buff-horn. Female is slightly smaller than male. 
Immature resembles adult. Race pinicola is like nominate, but decidedly paler and somewhat smaller; 
sauli is larger, with deeper chestnut belly: albiventris has white belly. Voice. Call during foraging a 
sharp. metallic, staccato "chip-chip-chip-chip chip chip". slowing towards end, interspersed with 
sharp "chick" notes. 
Habitat. Variety of wooded habitats, from primary forest, particularly oak and pine, and forest 
edge to heavily disturbed secondary growth; largely restricted to Pinus insularis forest in high- 
lands of N Luzon. Occurs at all elevations, from sea-level to c. 2400 m; more common in lowlands. 
Food and Feeding. Insects, captured in short sallies. Feeds from understorey to 15 m. Joins mixed- 
species foraging flocks. 
Breeding. Breeding activity and birds with enlarged gonads in Feb-May: eggs in Apr. Nest a small 
cup, usually placed on branch in relatively open situation. Clutch 2 eggs, cream, with dark cream 
and greyish spots and blotches forming band at larger end, 19 x 14 mm. No other information. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in most of range. 
Bibliography. Danielsen et al. (1994), Dickinson et al. (1991), Dupond (1942), Gilliard (1950), Goodman & Gonzales 
(1990), Kennedy er al. (2000), Ogilvie-Grant & Whitehead (1898), Parkes (1958), Ripley & Rabor (1956), Whitehead 
(1899). 


4. Chestnut-bellied Fantail 
Rhipidura hyperythra 


French: Rhipidure à ventre roux Spanish: Abanico Ventrirrufo 
German: Braunbauch-Facherschwanz 


DaD 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura hyperythra G. R. Gray, 1858, Aru Islands. 

Forms a superspecies with R. albolimbata, R. albiscapa, R. fuliginosa and R. phasiana. Race muelleri 
intergrades with castaneothorax in E. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. h. muelleri A. B. Meyer, 1874 — W New Guinea E to Astrolabe Bay, S to upper R Fly area and 
Okasa (Eastern Highlands). 

R. h. hyperythra G. R. Gray, 1858 — Aru Is. 

R. h. castaneothorax E. P. Ramsay, 1879 — SE New Guinea (E from Huon Peninsula and, in S, from 
R Angabunga). 

Descriptive notes. 14—15 cm; 10-11-5 g. Nomi- 
nate race has face and upperparts dark bluish- 
grey, crown darker; short supercilium, line on 
ear-coverts and malar stripe white; upperwing 
bluish-grey, greater and median upperwing-cov- 
erts tipped with small whitish spots; tail dark 
grey, two central pairs of rectrices unmarked, 
remaining feathers with white tips, amount of 
white increasing outwards, broad on outermost 
rectrix; chin white, throat black, underparts ru- 
fous or chestnut; iris dark brown; bill black, pale 
lower mandible; legs dark brown. Sexes alike. 
Juvenile is like adult, except that wing-coverts 
tipped rufous, band on upper breast pale grey, 
and lower breast and belly paler rufous. Race muelleri has more white on throat than nominate; 
castaneothorax is similar, but white tips of rectrices larger. Voice. Includes series of short rising and 
falling whistled notes; c. 8 short descending high-pitched whistles of increasing volume; c. 15 fairly 
rapid, high-pitched notes, wavering and then sharply falling, followed by fairly rapid rising and falling 
notes and finishing with slightly lower falling note, all quickly repeated; also quiet warbling twitter. 


On following pages: 5. Friendly Fantail (Rhipidura albolimbata); 6. Grey Fantail (Rhipidura albiscapa); 7. New Zealand Fantail (Rhipidura fuliginosa), 8. Mangrove Fantail (Rhipidura 
phasiana); 9. Brown Fantail (Rhipidura drownei); 10. Dusky Fantail (Rhipidura tenebrosa); 11. Rennell Fantail (Rhipidura rennelliana); 12. Streaked Fantail (Rhipidura verreauxi), 


13. Kadavu Fantail (Rhipidura personata); 14. Samoan Fantail (Rhipidura nebulosa). 
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Habitat. Hill forest to c. 1370 m, locally to 1750 m; also in lowlands in vicinity of hilis and locally 
in upper and lower Trans-Fly region. Replaced at higher elevations by R. albolimbata. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages mainly in more open middle strata, but ranges from lower to 
upper storeys. Prey obtained by means of flycatching (25-80%), flycatching-gleaning (20-25%) and 
gleaning (0-50%). At R Brown (SE New Guinea), estimated foraging substrates were branches 70%, 
leaves 14%, aerial 15%, trunks 1%. Frequently joins mixed foraging flocks of small insectivorous 
passerines, particularly those with gerygones (Gerygone); apparently avoids those with R. rufidorsa. 
Breeding. Nest with eggs in mid-Sept, nestlings in late Apr, bird at nest in late Nov. juvenile mid- 
Sept, fledgling being fed early Dec, also nest construction seen in Feb, mid-Sept and early Oct, and 
birds with enlarged gonads in Jul-Aug; data indicate breeding during at least middle to late dry 
season and late wet season. Nest a small cup with hanging “tail”, bound with spider web, placed 
1-7-4 m from ground on horizontal fork of thin branch. Clutch 2 eggs, white with small dark brown 
spots concentrated around larger end. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to common in most of range. 
Maximum abundance near upper limit of altitudinal range; rare and often absent in lowland 
floodplains. Occurs in Varirata National Park. 

Bibliography. Bechler et al. (1986), Bell (1982, 1983a, 1983b), Coates (1990, 2001), Croxall (1977), Diamond 
(1972), Finch (1982b), Gilliard & LeCroy (1961, 1967b). Hartert (1903c, 1930), Mayr & Rand (1937), Ogilvie- 
Grant (1915), Rand (19422), Rand & Gilliard (1967), Rothschild & Hartert (1913), Schodde & Hitchcock (1968). 


5. Friendly Fantail 
Rhipidura albolimbata 


French: Rhipidure familier German: Graubauch-Fácherschwanz Spanish: Abanico Amistoso 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura albo-limbata Salvadori, 1874, Hatam, New Guinea. 

Forms a superspecies with R. hyperythra, R. albiscapa, R. fuliginosa and R. phasiana. Two subspe- 
cies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. a. albolimbata Salvadori, 1874 — mountains of NW, N & E New Guinea. 

R. a. lorentzi van Oort, 1909 — Snow Mts and Central Highlands, in C New Guinea. 
—., Bescriptive notes. 14-15 cm; 9-11 g. Male 
has upperparts sooty black, back greyer, side 
of head greyish-black; white streak from side 
£ of forehead to above orbit; ear-coverts with 
oe NU E z thin white spot or stripe; upperwing brown- 
SUN "meg > ish-black, median and greater wing-coverts 
tipped white (forming double wingbar); tail 
blackish-brown to black, outer three rectrices 
with white tips, amount of white increasing 
outwards; throat white, breast with broad dark 
sooty-grey band, remainder of underparts dark 
grey, centre of belly with buffy to whitish 
patch; iris dark brown; bill black, pale base of 
lower mandible; legs black. Female is similar 
to male, but somewhat duller and greyer. Juvenile has upperparts mottled with rufous, and tertials 
and underparts tipped buffy. Race lorentzi is smaller and paler than nominate. Voice. Song a se- 
quence of alternately ascending and descending high-pitched notes; series of clear, short, high 
notes; 4 notes, rising from first to second and then descending, constantly repeated. 

Habitat. Forest, mainly in more open lower to middle levels, occasionally in canopy, and forest 
edge; also wooded grassland, human-altered areas (gardens), clearings, stunted moss forest, alpine 
grassland with tree-ferns. Found mainly at 1370-3600 m, including above timber-line; on occasion 
as low as 1130 m. Replaces R. hyperythra above c. 1380 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Prey captured almost entirely by flycatching in middle and upper 
storeys of forest, Searches for insects while perched, holding wings drooped, tail cocked; restless, 
shifting position constantly. Usually seen singly, less often in pairs. Observed to accompany other 
species as these forage; also approaches humans, apparently for insects disturbed by them. 
Breeding. Nest-building in early Apr, nestlings in late Sept, and fledglings in late Mar and Aug; 
thus. breeds at least middle to late wet season and most of dry season. Nest a small cup of fine 
fibres with hanging “tail”, covered externally with spider web, placed 3-5-6 m above ground on 
small branch, creeper or vine. Eggs and clutch size undescribed; incubation and care of fledglings 
by both sexes. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally common to fairly common. Tame 
species, often approaching humans. 

Bibliography. Beehler e! al. (1986). Coates (1990), Croxall (1977), Diamond (1972), Gilliard & LeCroy (1961). 
Hartert (1930). Heron (1975). Junge (1953), Keast (1996), Mayr & Gilliard (1954), Mayr & Rand (1937), Mees 
(1964). Ogilvie-Grant (1915), Rand (1942b), Rand & Gilliard (1967). 


6. Grey Fantail 
Rhipidura albiscapa 


French: Rhipidure gris German: Graufücherschwanz Spanish: Abanico Gris 
Other common names: Dusky(!)/White-shafted/Cranky Fantail; White-tailed Fantail (albicauda) 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura albiscapa Gould, 1840, Tasmania. 

Forms a superspecies with R. hyperythra, R. albolimbata. R. fuliginosa and R. phasiana. Often 
considered conspecific with R, fuliginosa but differs markedly in vocalizations. Eight subspecies 
recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. a. brenchleyi Sharpe, 1879 — SE Solomon Is (San Cristobal), Banks Is and Vanuatu. 

R. a. bulgeri E. L. Layard, 1877 — New Caledonia and Loyalty Is (Lifou). 

R. a. pelzeini G. R. Gray, 1862 — Norfolk I. 

R. a. keasti Ford, 1981 — NE Australia (highlands of Atherton Tablelands and Clarke Range, in NE 
Queensland). 

R. a. albicauda North, 1895 — C Australia. 

R. a. alisteri Mathews, 1911 -EC, SE & SC Australia; on migration to N Australia and, possibly, 
New Guinea. 

R. a. albiscapa Gould. 1840 — Tasmania and Bass Strait islands: non-breeding SE Australia. 

R. a. preissi Cabanis, 1850 — SW Australia; on migration to NW Australia. 


Descriptive notes. 14—17 cm; 6-5-9 g. Male 
ES Y -T eS s. nominate race has upperparts sooty grey, sides 
coc IS A OS of face sooty, with short, narrow white 

: j supercilium and narrow white streak above ear- 

coverts; remiges sooty grey, wing-coverts with 
x small white tips, inner secondaries with broad 
white edges; tail dusky grey-brown with nar- 
row dul] edging on outer web of rectrices; chin 


spot quite pale grey, upper breast with large, 

» diffuse sooty-black band, lower breast and 
SI Zr belly deep creamy-buff when fresh becoming 
Cr dirty cream when worn, sides of breast deep 


grey. extending over upper flanks; iris dark 
brown; bill black, legs very dark brown. Fe- 
male similar to male, but averaging smaller in wing and tail. Immature like adult but wing-coverts 
tipped pale rufous; juvenile duller with buff-rufous tipping to grey body feathers, buff suffusion 
through eyebrow, dull rufous tips to wing-coverts, throat white, pale dull rufous wash across breast, 
greyish at sides, rest of underparts with faint warm buffy-white glow. Racial variation marked and 
complex, mainly in Australia (where races vary primarily in depth of grey colour and in tail pat- 
tern): alisteri has upperparts lighter, side of face darker, breastband narrower (not extending across 
flanks), tail darker, rectrices with broader edging; preissi has upperparts mid-grey, side of face 
lighter, white tips of wing-coverts larger, tail greyer, chin spot absent, breastband small (not ex- 
tending across flanks), remaining underparts lighter; albicauda is medium brownish-grey above, 
white wing-covert tips larger, chin spot absent, breastband small and lighter (not extending across 
flanks), remaining underparts pale, tail proportionally very long, central two feather pairs dusky 
grey-brown, rectrices 3-4 white with outer web marked with dark grey-brown, outer two pairs 
entirely white; keasti has upperparts, wing and tai] dark grey-black, breastband very large and 
much blacker; pelzelni is lighter above, wing-coverts with almost no tipping, breastband small and 
poorly defined (not extending across flanks), remaining underparts greyer; bulgeri has tail mostly 
brown with conspicuous white feather shafts, outer rectrices edged and tipped white; brenchleyi is 
similar to previous, but underparts paler, shafts of central rectrices sometimes brownish. VoicE. 
Both sexes sing, female less than male; may sing on nest; prominent in dawn chorus in spring and 
early summer, starting 35-15 minutes before sunrise. Song, in Australia, a sustained chattering 
"tweet-a-tweet-a-tweeta", becoming double warble to thin, squeaky, high-pitched, ascending se- 
ries of whistles in seesaw cadence, sometimes likened to high notes of a violin; race albicauda a 
rapid trill-like series of short whistles of descending frequency. In Vanuatu and New Caledonia, 
short, high-pitched, often repeated series of short twittering notes, reminiscent of some Australian 
songs. Contact note a repeated single “tweet”; rapid piping notes as alarm. 

Habitat. Almost any wooded habitat, including parks and gardens, warm and cool rainforest, other 
forest and woodland (particularly edges and clearings), farmland with scattered trees, post-logging 
regeneration; also semi-arid scrublands, including mallee and acacia (Acacia) in Australia, riverine 
vegetation, exotic pine (Pinus) plantations, occasionally mangroves. Has adapted very well to Eu- 
ropean settlement and human-modified habitats. In Australia, mainly in wet and dry eucalypt (Eu- 
calyptus) forests and woodlands, generally with tall trees, dense shrub layer and open subcanopy; 
on Norfolk I, present in most habitats with trees or shrubs from rainforest to gardens. In Australia, 
occurs from coast to 1500 m; at $00-900 m in Solomons (San Cristobal). 

Food and Feeding. Insects, usually flying ones; particularly Coleoptera (beetles), Diptera (flies) 
and Hymenoptera (bees, wasps, ants), all of which are taken by at least 50% of birds; less com- 
monly consumed are Neuroptera (lacewings), Ephemeroptera (mayflies) and Hemiptera (bugs), 
which are taken by at least 2096. Also spiders, occasionally amphipods, lizards; occasionally fruit 
and seeds. In Australia, Jan-Mar, 72-82% of insects in stomachs were hymenopterans, mostly 
winged ants. Scans for prey by static searching from vantage point, less often by progressive search- 
ing. During static search, remains on perch for 5 seconds or more, with tail closed and wings 
slightly drooped, frequently turning around, but changing perch 7-9 times per minute on average; 
most prey, once located, captured in flight (73-100%), particularly by flycatching (71-86%), often 
3-4 pursuit flights in quick succession; flights may be dives, ascents or sweeps, longest ones (more 
than 10 m) can involve 5-6 directional changes and last for 20 seconds; may capture more than one 
item on a sally. Less often, flying individual takes prey from surface of vegetation. When progres- 
sive searching, moves continually and rapidly through vegetation in short flights, hops and spins, 
sometimes using more than 20 perches per minute; wings drooped very low, tail widely spread. At 
times, gleaning may constitute 1-14% of captures. Feeds at all levels, from near ground to canopy, 
occasionally on ground; height varies seasonally, lower in winter, from higher perches when breeding. 
In Australia, considerable variation among studies owing to geographical and temporal differ- 
ences: 0-24% on ground, 1-37% below 1 m, 13-52% at 1-5 m, 9-30% or more at 5-15 m, 1.7- 
25% above 15 m; in N, forages more aerially in dry season; where co-occurs with R. rufifrons, 
forages at higher level. Generally uses different perches for different feeding methods, mostly dead 
branches when static searching, primarily live twigs and branches when progressive searching. In 
Australia, foraging sites differ seasonally and regionally: from several studies, air 22-97% (in 
most more than 70%), ground 0-6-24% (in most less than 5%), among foliage 7-74% (in most 14— 
23%), on trunks of trees and saplings 1-14% (in most less than 5%), among twigs 0-6-5%, on 
branches c. 5%; in winter 86% air, 6% foliage. 3% branches, 1% trunk, 4% ground, in summer 77% 
air, 17% foliage, 5% branches, 1% trunk. Joins mixed feeding flocks comprising a range of small 
insectivorous species, including treecreepers (Cormobates), thornbills (Acanthiza) and robins 
(Petroicidae); most often in non-breeding season. Also follows domestic stock and humans. 
Breeding. In Australia Aug—Jan, longer in S; nest-building and dependent young in Sept on San 
Cristobal (Solomons); Sept-Jan in Vanuatu; eggs in Sept and nests with young in Dec on Norfolk I; 
in Australia often 2 or more broods in a season, in Vanuatu usually 2 but sometimes 3. Solitary; 
territorial, disputes with rival birds occur along abutting territorial boundaries; mobs mammals and 
other perceived threats. Courtship consists of aerial chases, bouts of song and some perched dis- 
plays; male feeds female during pair-formation and nest-building. Nest built by both sexes, in 2-20 
days, a small cup, usually with "tail" hanging from base, in Australia external diameter 51-64 mm, 
depth 32-63 mm, internal diameter 38-44 mm, depth 25-32 mm. tail 25-178 mm, in Vanuatu 
external diameter 50 mm, external depth 30 mm, thickness of walls 5 mm; made from fine grass and 
shreds of bark, and sometimes moss, lichen, twigs or other plant material, thickly bound externally 
with spider web, sometimes with hair or wool, lined with fine grass, rootlets and hair, sometimes 
plant down, fuzz from fern fronds. bark fibre, moss or feathers; sites vary greatly, but usually 
placed on thin horizontal branch or fork, often sheltered by canopy overhead, sometimes overhang- 
ing water. and usually in tree, sapling or shrub but also in artificial structures, from below 1 m to 30 
m up in Australia; defends territory of 1-2 ha. Clutch in Australia 1-5 eggs, possibly 6, usually 3 
(race keasti 2). mean 2-66; eggs white to pale yellowish-buff or yellowish-white, with light brown 
to reddish-brown, light umber or rufous speckles and spots (often with underlying markings of pale 
lavender or dull grey) forming cap or wreath around large end (sometimes scattered over whole 
shell), mean 15-8 x 12 mm in Australia, 16 x 12-5 mm on Norfolk I. Incubation usually from final 
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egg, by both sexes, mean stint lengths c. 11:5 minutes, change-over at nest often 1-2 seconds 
(sitting bird sometimes allowing itself to be touched by observer), incubation period usually 14 
days, sometimes 15 days, occasionally less; fledging period usually 10-15 days; young fed and 
attended by both parents for several weeks after leaving nest: new clutch often started while previ- 
ous brood still being fed, female then incubates while male feeds fledglings. Frequently parasitized 
by cuckoos: in Australia, by Pallid (Cuculus pallidus), Fan-tailed (Cacomantis flabelliformis) and 
Brush Cuckoos (Cacomantis variolosus), Horsfield’s Bronze-cuckoo (Chrysococcyx basalis) and 
Shining Bronze-Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx lucidus); in Vanuatu, by Fan-tailed Cuckoo. In Australia, 
hatching success 41-57%, fledging c. 19% (41-59% of nests fledge at least one young); nest preda- 
tors include Pied Currawong (Strepera graculina) in Australia. Both sexes can breed in first year. 
Longevity: an individual retrapped more than 9 years 8 months after first ringed. 

Movements. Migratory, nomadic or sedentary in different parts of range; movements may be re- 
lated in some degree to seasonal conditions. In Australia, complex and poorly understood; some 
local populations augmented seasonally by immigrants from elsewhere. Those breeding in Tasma- 
nia and Bass Strait islands (nominate) winter in SE Australia, departing N in Mar—Apr, returning 
late Aug to Oct; part of population in SE & E Australia (alisteri) is resident, others migrate to N 
Australia and possibly New Guinea in autumn, returning Aug-Sept; in highlands of Atherton Table- 
lands and Clarke Range (keasti) mainly sedentary, with some altitudinal movement: C Australian 
birds (albicauda) resident or nomadic: in SW (preissi), some resident and some move to NW Aus- 
tralia. Possibly somewhat nomadic in non-breeding season in Vanuatu; movements in New Caledo- 
nia and the Solomons not known. In Australia, sometimes forms flocks of 20-200 individuals 
during migration, Longest known movement 1276 km in 38 months. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common throughout range; may have increased 
owing to ability to adapt to human-modified habitats, although some apparent declines in highly 
urbanized areas. Widespread and common in Australia, especially in E & SW, but infrequent or 
absent in many desert areas: often killed by cars. Common and widespread on Norfolk I, but con- 
sidered vulnerable owing to small size of island and limited population. On San Cristobal (S 
Solomons), moderately common at 500-900 m, unknown in lowlands. 

Bibliography. Barrett et al. (2003), Bregulla (1992), Brooker & Brooker (1989), Buckingham ef al. (1990), Büttikofer 
(18932), Cameron (1985), Ford H.A. et al.(1986), Ford, J.R. (1971, 1981), Frith (1984), Garnett & Crowley (2000), 
Harrison (1976), Hindwood (1940), Keast (1958, 1985. 1993, 1996), Layard & Layard (1877). Mayr (1931a), Mayr 
& Diamond (2001), Rand & Gilliard (1967), Recher & Holmes (1985), Recher et al. (1985). Schodde & Mason 
(1999), Schodde et al. (1983). Wakelin (1968). 


7. New Zealand Fantail 
Rhipidura fuliginosa 


French: Rhipidure à collier German: Neuseelandfacherschwanz Spanish: Abanico Maorí 
Other common names: North Island Fantail (placabilis); South Island Fantail (nominate); Chatham 
Island Fantail (penitus); Pied Fantail(!) (pied morph); Black Fantail(!) (black morph) 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa fuliginosa Sparrman, 1787, South Island, New Zealand. 

Forms a superspecies with R. hyperythra. R. albolimbata, R. albiscapa and R. phasiana. Often 
considered conspecific with R. albiscapa but differs markedly in vocalizations. In past, commonly 
treated as including R. phasiana, but that form now almost universally treated as a separate species 
on basis of morphology, voice, clutch size and habitat. Extinct race cervina (Lord Howe I) has 
sometimes been considered a full species. but seems more appropriately treated as a well-marked 
race of present species. Three extant subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. f. placabilis Bangs, 1921 - N New Zealand: North I and adjacent islands (Three Kings Is. Hen 
and Chickens Is, Mokohinau Is, and islands of Little Barrier, Great Barrier. Mayor. Kapiti). 

R. f. fuliginosa (Sparrman, 1787) - S New Zealand: South 1, Stewart I and adjacent islands. 

R. f. penita Bangs, 1911 — Chatham Is (Chatham, Pitt, Southeast). 

Descriptive notes. 14—17 cm; 6-5-9 g. New 
Zealand populations have two colour morphs, 
which co-occur in some areas; pied morph 
more common, black morph comprising 12- 
e 25% of South I birds, less than 1% of North I 
birds, absent in Chatham Is birds. Male nomi- 
nate race (pied morph) has forehead sooty 
black, crown and nape dark greyish-black, re- 
maining upperparts olive-brown: face grey- 
black, lores darker, superciliary streak white, 
side of face dark greyish-black; upperwing 
dark brown, greater and median wing-coverts 
tipped buffy white (double wingbar). inner sec- 
ondaries edged buffy white; central rectrices 
brownish-black with white shafts and tips, rectrices 2-5 white with outer webs edged brownish- 
black, outer rectrices grey-white; chin and throat greyish-white, upper breast with sooty-grey band, 
remaining underparts light rusty buff; iris dark brown; bill black, sometimes pale base of lower 
mandible; legs dark. Black morph has head and nape grey-black, remaining upperparts black. small 
white postocular spot of variable size (may be larger in male), sometimes extending below orbit; 
remiges dark brown, wing-coverts black, tinged rusty brown, tail black; throat greyish-black, un- 
derparts brown. Female is like male, but smaller and paler. Immature is like respective adult: pied 
morph has face paler, supercilium with rusty wash, upperparts and wing-coverts tipped rusty; black 
morph has supercilium rufous-brown, body feathers and wing-coverts tipped rusty brown; juvenile 
of both duller, feathers washed and tipped with buff-rufous. Ratios of morphs among young of 
black parents is 3 black:1 pied, of black x pied parents 1:1, of pied parents 98 pied:2 black. Race 
placabilis pied morph is slightly paler than nominate, with white on tail restricted to tips of central 
rectrices, and undertail darker, dark morph similar to nominate; penita has central rectrices broadly 
tipped white, rectrices 2-5 with broad white strip between shaft and narrow black edge of outer 
webs; extinct cervina had supercilium and throat light tawny-buff, breastband absent, tail dark 
brown-grey, outer rectrices narrowly edged white. Voice. Both sexes sing, female less than male; 
may sing on nest. Song, combinations of two note types, “cheep” and "buzz", in series of short, 
moderately loud notes and then very short, louder, higher notes. Two song types: the first of 10-15 
notes followed by loud repeated series of pairs of notes, then 1—2 final notes; the second type 
similar but first phrase shorter (5—7 notes) and second comprising repetitions of same 4-6 notes. 
Contact note a repeated single "tweet"; rapid piping notes as alarm. 

Habitat. Almost any wooded habitat, both native and introduced, including forests, parks and gar- 
dens, farmland, post-logging regeneration, exotic pine plantations. Race cervina reportedly inhabited 
open forest on Lord Howe I. In New Zealand occurs from coast to 1500 m. up to subalpine regions, 
scarce in alpine areas; in non-breeding season, shifts from higher elevations to drier habitats. 


Food and Feeding. Diet consists of insects, normally flying ones; particularly Coleoptera (bee- 
tles), Diptera (flies), Lepidoptera (butterflies, moths) and Hymenoptera (bees, wasps, ants), all of 
which are taken by at least 50% of birds; less commonly consumed are Neuroptera (lacewings), 
Ephemeroptera (mayflies) and Hemiptera (bugs), which are taken by at least 20%. Also spiders; 
occasionally eats seeds. Scans for prey by means of static searching from vantage point, less often 
by disturbing prey through progressive searching in foliage; once located, most prey captured by 
bird in flight (73-100%), particularly by flycatching (49—c. 10096); flights may be dives, ascents or 
sweeps; may capture more than one item on a sally. Less often flying bird takes prey from surface of 
vegetation; gleaning may constitute c. 30% of captures. Holds larger prey against perch to subdue 
or dismember it. Feeds at all levels, from ground to canopy: in New Zealand studies, 3-17% of 
foraging on ground, 11-38% from below 1 m to 1-5 m, 4-31% in middle storey (1-5-3 m), 15-58% 
in upper storey (3-6 m), 7-17% above 6 m (including in canopy), 6-7% above canopy; height 
varies seasonally, lower in winter, from higher perches when breeding. Generally uses different 
perches for different feeding methods: when static searching, mostly uses dead perch; when pro- 
gressive searching, primarily uses live twigs and branches. In several studies in New Zealand, twigs 
42-45%, small branches |1-37%, foliage 3-27%, tree trunks 1-8% and ground 12-1746; on ground 
more often during May-Aug, aerially more often Sept-Nov. Joins mixed feeding flocks comprising 
a range of small insectivorous species; most often in non-breeding season. Observed to follow 
another bird, remaining within | m of it, capturing flushed insects; in New Zealand follows Saddle- 
back ( Philesturnus carunculatus) at c. 50 cm, usually behind and below it, using larger perches and 
feeding at higher level when in such association. Will also feed around horses, cattle or humans. 
Breeding. in New Zealand, Aug-Mar in North I and Sept—Jan in South I; probably late Oct to late 
Jan in Chatham Is; often 2 or more broods in a season, in New Zealand usually 2-4 and, once 
(North I), 5 successful broods. Solitary; territorial, disputes involve parallel flights by rivals along 
territory boundary, followed by perching and displaying while facing each other; mobs mammals, 
including humans. Courtship consists of aerial chases, and bouts of loud song with shorter periods 
of display while perched; male feeds female during pair-formation and nest-building. Nest built by 
both sexes (second and subsequent nests sometimes by female alone), in 2-20 days; a small cup, 
usually with "tail" hanging from base, external diameter 83-95 mm, made from fine grass and 
shreds of bark, and sometimes moss, lichen, twigs or other plant material, thickly bound externally 
with spider web, sometimes with hair or wool, lined with fine grass, rootlets and hair, sometimes 
plant down, fuzz from fern fronds, bark fibre, moss or feathers; site varies greatly, but usually 
placed on thin horizontal branch or fork, often sheltered by canopy overhead, sometimes over- 
hanging water, and usually in tree, sapling or shrub but also in artificial structures, from below | m 
to 18-3 m up in New Zealand, at 1:5-5 m on Chatham I; defends territory of 1-4 ha. Clutch in New 
Zealand 3-4 (mean c. 3-4), on Lord Howe I was 2; eggs white, creamy-white or buffy-white, 
spotted with light brown, light umber or rufous, often with underlying markings forming cap or 
wreath around large end, 16—16-5 x 12-14 mm in New Zealand. Incubation usually from final egg, 
by both sexes, mean stint lengths c. 11-5 minutes, change-over at nest often 1—2 seconds (sitting 
bird sometimes allowing itself to be touched by observer), incubation period usually 14 days, 
sometimes 15 days, occasionally less; fledging period usually 10-15 days; young fed and attended 
by both parents for several weeks after leaving nest; new clutch often started while previous brood 
still being fed, female then incubates while male feeds fledglings. Frequently parasitized by Long- 
tailed Koel (Eudynamys taitensis) and Shining Bronze-Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx lucidus). In New 
Zealand, hatching success 77%, and 60% of hatchlings fledged; nest predators include mustelids 
and rodents, accounting for c. 11-12% of nest failures. Both sexes can breed in first year; male 
paired with adult may breed only 1—2 months after fledging. 

Movements. Mainly resident throughout year, except for post-breeding shift from highlands to lower 
altitudes; capacity for longer movement demonstrated by colonization of Snares [s by nominate race 
from South I during late 1970s. Sedentary in Chatham Is and (formerly) Lord Howe I. Sometimes 
forms large flocks of 20-200 birds in lowlands, during non-breeding season, in New Zealand. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Widespread and common in New Zealand 
(except in unforested areas) and surrounding islands. May have increased owing to ability to adapt 
to human-modified habitats, although some apparent declines in highly urbanized areas. Colonized 
Snares Is from South I between 1977 and 1981. since when Snares population has risen to be 
estimated at more than 300 pairs. Abundant, but with wide fluctuations in numbers, in Chatham Is; 
declines recorded after prolonged periods of cold or unusually severe climatic conditions. Extinct 
Lord Howe I race (cervina) formerly common. but extirpated soon after black rats (Rattus rattus) 
invaded the island following a shipwreck in 1918; apparently became extinct by 1924, not re- 
corded in 1928. In New Zealand, introduced species, including cats, common brushtail possum 
(Trichosurus vulpecula) and Common Myna (Acridotheres trístis), Kill adults and young and/or eat 
eggs; often killed by cars. 

Bibliography. Beck & Chan (1999), Blackburn (1965, 1983), Brothers (1978). Burrows (1955), Büttikofer (18932). 
Caughley (1969), Coates (1990), Craig (1972), Dennison, M.D., Dennison & Robertson (1978), Dennison, T.C., 
Dennison & Robertson (1979), Fleming (1949), Gill et al. (1983), Griffioen & Clarke (2002), McLean (1980, 
1984a, 1984b, 1989), McLean & Jenkins (1980), Miskelly et al. (2001), Moeed & Fitzgeral (1982), Powlesland, 
M.H. (1982), Powlesland, R.G. (2002), Schodde & Mason (1999), Sedgwick (1983), Sibson (1980), Smith & 
Westbrooke (2004), Stresemann (1923b), Tunnicliffe (1980), Warburton et al. (1992). 


8. Mangrove Fantail 
Rhipidura phasiana 


French: Rhipidure des mangroves Spanish: Abanico de Manglar 
German: Mangrovefacherschwanz 
Other common names: Pheasant Fantail 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura phasiana De Vis, 1885. Kimberley. Norman River, Australia. 

Forms a superspecies with R. hyperythra, R. albolimbata, R. albiscapa and R. fuliginosa. Formerly 
considered a race of last, but now almost universally treated as a separate species on basis of 
morphology. voice, clutch size and habitat. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Aru Is, coastal SE New Guinea (Lea Lea to Lese Oalai), and coastal NW & N Aus- 
tralia from Shark Bay (Western Australia) E patchily to R Edward (N Queensland). 

Descriptive notes. 13-8-15.5 cm; 5-7-8 g. Has short white supercilium and white streak behind 
orbit; upperparts light grey, slightly darker on lores and ear-coverts; upperwing slightly darker and 
browner, median and greater wing-coverts with white tips (double wingbar), inner secondaries and 
tertials narrowly edged white; tail medium to dark grey-brown, all rectrices except central pair 
with white shafts, four outer pairs with white tips and edges (outermost with whole outer web 
white, next three pairs with distal half of inner web white); chin and throat white, upper breast with 
narrow ill-defined mid grey band, remaining underparts pale buff, breast side washed with light 
grey; iris dark brown; bill black, sometimes pale base of lower mandible; legs dark. Sexes alike. 
Juvenile has upperparts washed with pale buff, primary coverts with pale tips, other wing markings 
buffy, underparts paler: immature like adult, but primary coverts with pale tips. Voice. Song a 
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- series of short twittering whistles, "chit-chit 
ees uy aoe Sn chitty-chit". with upward or downward trend 
piensa j in frequency; contact call a short "check chek" 


ehh mM or “dek dek" as contact call. Song in New 


Guinea a rapidly descending twitter. 
Habitat. Mostly confined to coastal mangroves 
including open or closed forest, woodland, 


$ 2 A oti 

i Lo qr j shrubland or thickets of several species; in 
a Var 7 b" Australia also occasionally in adjacent coastal 
== d 27 | vegetation, such as paperbark (Melaleuca) for- 

vi | ike A est and thickets and acacia (Acacia) shrubland; 

- will move across grassy flats between man- 


groves and thickets. Also coastal forest and 
casuarinas (Casuarina) in Aru Is. 

Food and Feeding. Insects; beetles (Coleoptera), flies (Diptera), bugs (Hemiptera) and wasps 
(Hymenoptera) found in more than half of stomachs. Spiders also important. Forages at all levels 
from ground to canopy and above, and around mangrove vegetation; much of time spent less than 
2 m from ground, most below | m; up to 20 m from ground in Aru Is. Uses variety of substrates as 
perches. Feeds mainly by flycatching; less often by flushing prey from substrate with constant 
movement, and catching it aerially or after landing; occasionally gleans or hover-gleans. In stud- 
ies. c. 87% of foraging was aerial, remainder among foliage. Joins mixed foraging flocks of small 
passerines, accompanying species such as Mangrove Gerygone (Gervgone laevigaster). Follows 
larger animals, e.g. kangaroos and humans, catching insects disturbed by their passage: approaches 
to within 20 cm or even lands on them. 

Breeding. Data only from Australia. Season Sept-Feb, possibly Mar. Nest built by both sexes, an 
open cup of fine bark strips, usually of mangrove. bound externally with spider web, pendent “tail” 
of thin bark strips and spider web, lined with fine rootlets, strips of bark or vine tendrils; external 
diameter 45-54 mm, depth 36-50 mm, internal diameter 36-42 mm, depth 20-30 mm, tail 30-55 
mm (rarely, up to 160 mm); placed on thin horizontal mangrove branch, generally by fork, usually 
1-3 m above high-water mark. Clutch 1—3 eggs. usually 2, creamy to almost white, with light 
brown spots and blotches forming irregular wreath around large end. mean 15-8 x 12:3 mm; no 
information on incubation and fledging periods; fledglings attended by both sexes. 

Movements. Resident throughout Australian range and, presumably, New Guinean range. Recov- 
eries of nine ringed individuals in Australia all less than 10 km from site of ringing. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in Australia; in New Guinea locally 
common, but otherwise scarce. 

Bibliography. Barrett er al. (2003), Beehler er al. (1986). Coates (1990), Diamond & Bishop (1994), Finch (1982b), 
Ford (1971, 1981. 1987), Garnett & Bredl (1985), Goodfellow (2001), Heron (1975), Johnstone (1990), Keast 
(1958), Le Sou&f (1903), Noske (1996), Schodde & Mason (1999). 


9. Brown Fantail 
Rhipidura drownei 


French: Rhipidure brun German: Bergfácherschwanz 
Other common names: (Solomon) Mountain Fantail 


Spanish: Abanico Pardo 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura drownei drownei Mayr, 1931, Bougainville Island. 

Forms a superspecies with R. tenebrosa, R. rennelliana, R. verreauxi, R. personata and R. nebulosa. 
Race ocularis may merit treatment as a separate species. Two subspecies currently recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. d. drownei Mayr, 1931 - Bougainville I. 

R. d. ocularis Mayr, 1931 — Guadalcanal, in Solomon Is. 

-—  —— i». M -, Descriptive notes. 14 cm; 9-10 g. Nominate 
S a | race has grey head, white streak from side of 
| i NE | forehead to above orbit, occasionally whitish 
j j line below orbit; upperparts grey-brown, 
upperwing brown, remiges edged with dark 
cinnamon on outer webs, greater and median 
wing-coverts tipped with buff; tail lighter 
brown, outer rectrices with paler areas on tips 
and outer webs; throat whitish-grey, underparts 
grey with ochraceous wash and faint white 
.| Streaks; iris dark brown; bill black or sooty 
,| brown, pale base of lower mandible; legs 
i brownish-grey. Sexes similar, female slightly 
smaller than male. Immature is similar to but 
duller than adult, lacks head markings. has white on throat reduced, wing-coverts tipped pale ru- 
fous, tertials edged pale rufous. Race ocularis lacks ochraceous wash on undertail-coverts and 
rectrices, has distinct white stripe behind eye and white spot above orbit. Voice. Song described as 
faint, high-pitched, with tinkling quality, or musical whistled phrase, “di dedi da da di idedi du" or 
"e-du-e-du-e"; alarm “chk”; also angry “chee cheechee chee”. 

Habitat. Mountain forest. including mistforest: above 700 m, to at least 1600 m (Bougainville), 
adults usually above 900 m: on Bougainville, replaced at lower elevations by R. rufifrons. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages in forest interior, at all heights. Prey captured by gleaning and 
flycatching. May join mixed-species foraging flocks. 

Breeding. Nest a small cup bound with spider web, with very small pendent “tail”, placed c. 2 m 
above ground in fork of horizontal branch. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Solomon 
Group EBA, Common to abundant within its very small range. 

Bibliography. Cain & Galbraith (1956). Coates (1990), Diamond. J.M. (1975), Dutson (20063), Galbraith & Galbraith 
(1962), Hadden (1981, 2004), Mayr (19312), Mayr & Diamond (2001), Schodde (1977). 


10. Dusky Fantail 


Rhipidura tenebrosa 


French: Rhipidure ombré 


German: Rufifácherschwanz Spanish: Abanico Sombrio 
Taxonomy. Rhipidura tenebrosa E. P. Ramsay, 1882, San Cristobal Island, Solomon Islands. 


Forms a superspecies with R. drownei, R, rennelliana. R, verreauxi, R. personata and R. nebulosa. 
Monotypic. 


Distribution. San Cristobal (Makira), in SE Solomon Is. 
Descriptive notes. 16-17 cm; 15-18.5 g. 
Plumage is grey-brown above, darker on head, 
with narrow indistinct white line under orbit, 
a small white spot on ear-coverts; upperwing 
SN [ ; grey-brown, rufous tips of wing-coverts (form- 
Ow Je |j ing two wingbars); rectrices grey-brown, 
: broadly edged with white except on central 


pair, white on outermost feather restricted to 


| : 

D PN. j 
LO um Lf AE XS m X basal area; chin and upper throat grey-brown, 
Nice me TY ^ with white tips of feathers giving mottled ap- 
ELS M A rise pearance, abdomen somewhat paler than back; 


nu im / .| iris brown; upper mandible black, lower man- 
Dr dible off-white with grey tip; legs bluish-grey. 
x Sexes alike. Juvenile has buff fringes on wings, 
and also some on underparts. Voice. Song an upward-spiralling trill, pitch of most notes inflected 
upwards; single "cheet" or "chit" notes, and sequences such as "chleet chleet-it"; also clear reso- 
nant "teenk", quiet "chitwoo weet” with falling pitch, and nasal "tchikey". 
Habitat. Undisturbed primary montane forest, preferring hill forest at 50-700 m; in undergrowth 
or close to forest floor; shaded middle storey and lower crown of 18 m tall forest at elevation of 600 
m and at 6-12 m above ground. 
Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages at lower levels, in undergrowth or close to forest floor; re- 
corded also 6-12 m above ground in shaded middle storey and lower crown of 18-m-tall forest. 
Typical fantail, hops and turns, droops wings, flares tail; moves through foliage in order to flush 
insects. Found in mixed-species feeding flocks. 
Breeding. No information. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Solomon Group EBA. Relatively uncommon and little known. 
Total population small, at low density, and vulnerable to widespread forest clearance. Lowlands of 
San Cristobal largely logged or under logging concessions. This species is far less common in 
logged forest, and further research may show that its small global population is in decline and 
threatened by logging activities. Occurs in Hauta Conservation Area. 
Bibliography. Buckingham er al. (1990), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Cain & Galbraith (1956), Coates (1990), 
Collar er al. (1994), Diamond (2002), Dutson (20062), Galbraith & Galbraith (1962), Mayr (19312), Mayr & Dia- 
mond (2001), Parker (1985), Ramsay (1882), Rothschild & Hartert (1908), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


11. Rennell Fantail 
Rhipidura rennelliana 


French: Rhipidure de Rennell German: Rennellfácherschwanz Spanish: Abanico de la Renell 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura rennelliana Mayr, 1931, Rennell Island, Solomon Islands. 

Forms a superspecies with R. drownei, R. tenebrosa, R. verreauxi, R. personata and R. nebulosa. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Rennell I, in S Solomons. 


Descriptive notes. 14-15 cm; 14-15 g. Crown 
and side of head are drab brownish-grey, short 
broad supraloral spot obscure (bases of fea- 
thers off-white); back lighter and browner than 
crown, rump lighter, uppertail-coverts black- 
ish-brown; upperwing brownish-grey, second- 
aries and wing-coverts narrowly edged with 
buff; two central pairs of rectrices blackish- 
brown, outer rectrices lighter, outer web of out- 
ermost pair white, tips and lower edges of four 
lateral pairs white, shafts of two outermost 
pairs white, next two light brown; chin and 
upper throat off-white, mottled light grey, 
lower throat and side of breast smoky grey, 
breast feathers with greyish-brown centres and buff edges, middle of belly buff with grey feather 
bases, undertail-coverts whitish or greyish-buff, thighs smoke-grey; iris dark brown; bill blackish, 
pale base of lower mandible; legs brownish-grey. Sexes alike. Juvenile is like adult, but edges of 
wing-coverts rusty, underside deeper buff, more cinnamon-tinged. Voice. High-pitched, upward- 
slurred rasp. Sings before dawn. Song is 8-15 clear, high-pitched "chip" and more nasal “chee” 
notes, with fluctuating pitch and rhythm. , 

Habitat. Generally wooded habitats with closed canopy, including primary forest, forest edge, 
submature forest, less often scrubby second growth; avoids open areas, preferring shade. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages in undergrowth or understorey; in scrub found 1-3 m from 
ground, in tall forest up to 15 m; occasionally on ground. Flushes insects from vegetation by its 
active behaviour, then captures them with short to medium-length sallies (15-100 cm); changes 
perch frequently. Often joins mixed-species feeding flocks. 

Breeding. Dependent young observed in Sept. Nest a small cup of Pandanus fibres, bound externally 
with spider web, with hanging “tail”, height 120 mm, depth 35 mm, outer diameter 55 mm, inner 
diameter 33 mm; placed 0-6-1 m from ground, often built around branch, in low bush in forest. 
Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Rennell 
and Bellona EBA. Very common within tiny world range. 

Bibliography. Buckingham et al. (1990), Coates (1990), Dutson (20062), Filardi (1999), Mayr (1931a, 1931b), 
Mayr & Diamond (2001). 


12. Streaked Fantail 


Rhipidura verreauxi 


French: Rhipidure tacheté German: Fleckenfácherschwanz 
Other common names: Spotted Fantail(!) 


Spanish: Abanico Moteado 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura verreauxi Marie, 1870, New Caledonia. 

Forms a superspecies with R. drownei, R. tenebrosa, R. rennelliana, R. personata and R. nebulosa. 
Race spilodera has normally been treated as the nominate form, but recent investigation suggests 
that "verreauxi" probably takes priority. Five subspecies recognized. 
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Subspecies and Distribution. 

v. spilodera G. R. Gray, 1870 - Banks Is and N & C Vanuatu (S to Efaté). 

v. verreauxi Marie, 1870 — New Caledonia and Loyalty Is (Lifou, Maré). 

. layardi Salvadori, 1877 — W Fiji Is (Viti Levu, Ovalau). 

v. erythronota Sharpe, 1879 — N Fiji (Vanua Levu and neighbouring islands). 

v. rufilateralis Sharpe, 1879 — Taveuni, in N Fiji Is. 

Descriptive notes. 17 cm: 11:5-15 g. Nomi- 


bi 


PN M. ye? S. nate race has greyish head, white supercilium, 
ra x L8 short white line behind orbit; upperparts, in- 
ER 4 cluding wings, rufous-brown, wing-coverts 

$ Z * tipped white; tail greyish, outer rectrices with 


white edges and tips; whitish below, throat 
paler, lower throat and breast with numerous 
black triangular spots, flanks with ochraceous- 
buff wash; iris brown; upper mandible black, 
lower mandible whitish-horn; legs brown. 
x Sexes alike. Immature is like adult but duller, 
d | with buff tips on dark feathers. Race spilodera 
has back less rufous than nominate. wing-cov- 
erts lack white, broader white edges on breast 
feathers; layardi has dull grey-brown back contrasting little with head, breast with broad blackish 
shaft streaks; erythronota has back and rump very rufous, strongly contrasting with fuscous head: 
rufilateralis has head darker and duller than back. spotting on breast reduced, sides strongly washed 
with rufous. Voice. Song 4 or more short, melodious, distinct syllables: call a short tinkling sound; 
sharp scolding notes. 

Habitat. Inhabits forest, forest edge. thickets, partly cleared forest and gardens, at all altitudes; most 
common in mountain forest. Prefers shade. avoiding open areas: some variation between sites. 
Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages mostly in shady substage or lower canopy, to lesser extent in 
undergrowth, only occasionally on ground or in upper zone. Feeds mostly in middle branches and 
outer twigs/foliage of trees. Captures prey mainly in short erratic sallies (flycatching c. 80%, fly- 
catcher-gleaning c. 2046), returning to same perch many times; rarely by gleaning. Joins mixed 
feeding flocks of small insectivorous birds. 

Breeding. In Vanuatu normally Oct-Jan. some nests Jun, possibly two broods in a season; Oct-Jan 
in New Caledonia. Nest a neat cup of fine plant material (fibres, grass, vine tendrils, tree-fern 
hairs), lined with coarser fibres, bound externally with spider web, external diameter 58 mm, inter- 
nal diameter 28 mm, internal depth 28 mm, with hanging "tail" 125-150 mm (up to 230 mm) long: 
placed on thin, often horizontal fork or branch, usually fairly low (2-3 m) in substage, occasionally 
in lower canopy. Clutch 2 eggs, whitish, with light brown blotches concentrated in wreath towards 
large end, 13-15 x 11-12 mm; both adults incubate eggs and care for young; no information on 
duration of incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. Resident. In Loyalty Is. nominate race recorded as accidental on Ouvéa. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Vanuatu 
and Temotu EBA, New Caledonia EBA and Fiji EBA. Common in most of range. 

Bibliography. Bregulla (1992), Dickinson & Watling (2006), Dutson & Masibalavu (2006), Hannecart & Létocart 
(1980), Holyoak (1979), Keast (1991a, 1996), Langham (1987, 1989), Layard (1876), Mayr (1931a, 1972), Mayr & 
Diamond (2001), Pratt et al. (1987), Tarburton (1992), Watling (1982. 2001). 


13. Kadavu Fantail 


Rhipidura personata 


French: Rhipidure de Kandavu 
German: Kandavufücherschwanz 


Spanish: Abanico de Kandavu 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura personata E. P. Ramsay, 1876, Kadavu, Fiji Islands. 

Forms a superspecies with R. drownei, R. tenebrosa, R. rennelliana, R. verreauxi and R. nebulosa. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Kadavu and nearby Ono, in S Fiji Is. 

Descriptive notes. 15 cm. Has side of face and upperparts brownish-grey to dark brown. thin white 
stripe from lores crossing above orbit, second white stripe extending posteriorly from behind orbit; 
wings dark brown; tail blackish-brown, outer pair of rectrices tipped and edged laterally with white 
and with shafts half brown, half white, next two feather pairs with small white tips and brownish- 
black shafts, three central pairs unmarked; throat white, bordered by broad black or blackish- 
brown band, latter somewhat triangular in shape (with point towards chin); underparts creamy 
buff, flanks tinged rusty; iris brown; upper mandible black, lower mandible paler; legs dark grey. 


Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Song 
consists of whistled notes; harsh chipping call: 
also utters a scolding chatter. 

Habitat. Forest: occupies dense underbrush, 
especially along waterways. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, captured by 
: flycatching. Joins mixed feeding flocks of 
Ep Ow / small insectivorous birds. 

Breeding. Breeding recorded in Oct (feeding 
a nestlings) and Nov. Nest a small, compact cup 
TES : of fine fibres, with a hanging "tail". No other 
| 64 information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threat- 
ened. Restricted-range species: present in Fiji EBA. Less common than most forest birds on Kadavu, 
and restricted to forest, which is threatened by increasing frequency of fires; currently proposed for 
listing as Near-threatened. 

Bibliography. Collar et ul. (1994), Dutson & Masibalavu (2006), Fisher & Longmore (1995), Mayr (19312, 1972), 
Pratt et al. (1987), Ramsay (1876), Watling (1982, 2001), 


14. Samoan Fantail 
Rhipidura nebulosa 


French: Rhipidure des Samoa German: Samoafiicherschwanz Spanish: Abanico Samoano 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura nebulosa Peale, 1848, Upolu. Samoa. 

Forms a superspecies with R. drownei, R. tenebrosa, R. rennelliana, R. verreauxi and R. personata. 
Validity of race altera questionable. Two subspecies tentatively recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. n. altera Mayr, 193] - Savai'i, in Samoa. 

R. n. nebulosa Peale, 1848 — Upolu, in Samoa. 

Descriptive notes. 13-15.5 cm; 4-5-7 g. 
Plumage is entirely sooty grey, except for white 
spot at rear of ear-coverts, pale buff belly, white 
undertail-coverts; narrow whitish tips to some 
rectrices, outermost pair with narrow margin 
~ on outer web; iris dark brown; upper mandi- 
ble black, lower mandible horn; legs black. 
Sexes alike. Immature is grey-brown, face 


~ 
: E. r | marking obscure. Race altera is somewhat 
3 ; lighter than nominate, white markings on face 
j s ' more pronounced; some individuals with white 
| throat; buff of belly more extensive. white 


margins of rectrices shorter but broader. Voice. 
Song a series of descending notes, given fre- 
quently; territorial song initially increases in pitch and then descends in more rapid series; varia- 
tions given. Contact call a quiet twitter; other calls include a 6-syllable phrase; also imitates other 
birds, e.g. Pacific Robin (Petroica multicolor) and Sacred Kingfisher (Todiramphus sanctus). 
Habitat. On Upolu, primary and secondary rainforest, dense underbrush in forests and thicker vegeta- 
tion along edges of fields, extending to plantations, gardens and pastures, from coastal regions to c. 
900 m; about equally common in lowland forest, foothill forest and montane (low and tall) forest. On 
Savai'i, mainly restricted to primary forest, from 300 m upwards. mostly above 600 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, almost exclusively flying ones, and some spiders. Forages in lower 
and middle storeys. Captures prey by flycatching from perch, or flushes items by shaking tail; 
occasionally gleans. 

Breeding. Season apparently in drier months; nestlings found in Jun-Jul, and dependent young 
being fed in Apr. Territorial; in display, fluffs plumage, lowers head and wings, spreads tail. Nest a 
typical fantail construction of vegetable fibres with hanging "tail", placed 1-1-5 m above ground. 
Eggs 165-17 x 13-13.2 mm. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Samoan Islands 
EBA. Common and widespread on Upolu; uncommon and more restricted in distribution on Savai'i. 
Bibliography. Ashmole (1963). Beichle & Baumann (2003), Bellingham & Davis (1988), Dhondt (1979), Mayr 
(19312), Pratt et al. (1987). Watling (1982, 2001). 
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15. Rusty-bellied Fantail 


Rhipidura teysmanni 


French: Rhipidure des Célébes German: Celebesfücherschwanz Spanish: Abanico de Célebes 
Other common names: (Celebes) Rufous Fantail, Rusty-flanked Fantail 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura teysmanni Büttikofer, 1892, Macassar, Sulawesi. 

Forms a superspecies with R. superflua, R. dedemi. R. opistherythra and R, lepida; all are part of a 
species group that also includes R. rufidorsa, R. dahli, R. matthiae, R, malaitae, R. dryas, R. rufifrons 
and R. semirubra. Race coomansi considered indistinguishable from toradja by some authors. 
Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. t. coomansi van Marle, 1940 — Minahasa Peninsula, in N Sulawesi. 

R. t. toradja Stresemann, 1931 - mountains of C & SE Sulawesi. 

R. t. teysmanni Biitukofer, 1892 - Mt Lompobattang. in SW Sulawesi. 

R. t. sulaensis Neumann, 1939 — Sula Is (Taliabu). 

Descriptive notes. 14 cm. Nominate race has 
forehead and superciliary area rufous with 
small sooty-black feather bases, face, crown, 
mantle and upper back olive-brown, lower 
back, rump and uppertai]-coverts rufous: 
remiges dusky brown. edged rufous on outer 
webs, wing-coverts olive-brown; tail with ba- 
sal two-thirds rufous, remainder sepia, outer 
rectrices narrowly tipped with olive-grey; chin 
and throat white. bordered posteriorly by 
blackish breastband. becoming greyer below. 
side of breast fawn, remainder of underparts 
rusty buff; iris dark brown; bill and legs black 
Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed. Race 
toradja has broader breastband, light ash-grey wash on breast. light grey edging on posterior breast 
feathers; coomansi has black breastband sharply defined posteriorly and intermediate in width 
between previous and nominate. bill broader; sulaensis has lateral rectrices tipped cinnamon, Voice 
Song an irregularly rising and falling series of 3-5 subdued, high-pitched notes interspersed with 
churrs and "tzic" notes. 

Habitat. Hill and mountain evergreen forest at 800-2300 m, occasionally to 600 m in N Sulawesi 
(Minahasa): on Taliabu, occasionally down to c. 200 m in selectively logged lowland forest. 
Food and Feeding. Insects. Actively pursues prey in middle storey and lower canopy. Joins mixed- 
species foraging flocks; follows larger animals, e.g. malkohas (Phaenicophaeus), squirrels and 
monkeys, for insects disturbed by their passage. 

Breeding. Nest-building observed in Mar, nest with half-fledged young in Jun, and fledglings in 
May. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Sulawesi 
EBA and Banggai and Sula Islands EBA. Widespread and moderately common to uncommon in 
Sulawesi; occurs in Lore Lindu National Park. Race sulaensis common on Taliabu, probably most 
abundant in low montane rainforest (below 1000 m). 

Bibliography. Anon. (2004), Catterall (1997), Coates & Bishop (1997), Dupond (1942), Escott & Holmes (1980), 
Fraser & Henson (1996), Holmes & Wood (1980). van Marle (1940), Mayr & Moynihan (1946), Meyer & Wiglesworth 
(1898), Neumann (1939), Stresemann (19402), Sujatnika et al. (1995), Watling (1983), White & Bruce (1986). 


16. Tawny-backed Fantail 
Rhipidura superflua 


French: Rhipidure de Buru German: Burufücherschwanz 
Other common names: Buru Rufous Fantail 


Spanish: Abanico de Buru 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura superflua E. J. O. Hartert, 1899, Mount Mada, 3000 feet [c. 915 m]. Buru. 
Forms a superspecies with R. teysmanni, R. dedemi, R. opistherythra and R, lepida; all are part of 
a species group that also includes R. rufidorsa, R. dahli, R. matthiae, R. malaitae, R. dryas, R. 
rufifrons and R. semirubra. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Buru, in S Moluccas. 
" Descriptive notes. 14 cm. Crown, side of head, 
I xz ' i : 
n, o. j nape and mantle are light brown, remainder of 
3l : upperparts bright cinnamon-rufous; line from 
base of bill to above orbit rufous-buff; remiges 
brownish-black, secondaries edged rufous on 
outer webs; tail blackish-brown with dark cin- 
namon-rufous base, rectrices broadly tipped 
cinnamon; throat white, upper breast with nar- 
row black patch, remainder of underparts 


te a 
cy oe i j — r n B H peer 
Se wj d x AV rufous-buff, flanks with brownish wash; iris 


^4 dark brown; bill and legs black. Sexes alike. 
Juvenile apparently undescribed. Voice. Song 
ES = described as a short series of quiet tinkling 
notes. 

Habitat. Hill and montane forest, including primary, disturbed and secondary forests, and forest 
edges; 700-1500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages mainly in understorey, to c. 4 m. 

Breeding. Nest with egg in Feb, and nestling in Jul. Clutch size uncertain, probably 2-3 eggs, but 
only one egg/young found in nests. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Buru EBA. 
Moderately common with tiny single-island range. 

Bibliography. Anon. (2004), Coates & Bishop (1997), Collar et al. (1994), Hartert ( 1900b), Jepson ( 1993). Marsden 
et al. (1997), Mayr & Moynihan (1946), Stresemann (1914b), Sujatnika er al. (1995), White & Bruce (1986). 


17. Streaky-breasted Fantail 
Rhipidura dedemi 


French: Rhipidure de Céram German: Seramfiicherschwanz 
Other common names: Seram Rufous Fantail 


Spanish: Abanico de Seram 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura dedemi van Oort, 1911, Kairatu, Seram. 

Forms a superspecies with R. teysmanni, R. superflua, R. opistherythra and R. lepida; al are part of 
a species group that also includes R. rufidorsa, R. dahli, R. matthiae, R. malaitae, R. dryas, R. 
rufifrons and R. semirubra. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Seram, in S Moluccas. 


Teen a -~ Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm; 10-12 g. Has 
1 : p | supercilium from lores to above orbit white, 
| i | bordered above and below with black, large 
white postorbital spot; forehead, top and side 
of head and neck to mantle brown, remainder 
of upperparts rusty red; primaries brown, outer 
webs edged with rusty red, inner webs with 
pale rufous, secondaries rusty red with black 
shaft stripes. upperwing-coverts brown, me- 
dian coverts tipped white; outer pair of 
rectrices wholly bright rufous-red. tip paler, 
dE: distal part of inner web with blackish-brown 
i$ patch, remaining rectrices bright rufous-red on 
|  basalhalf, blackish-brown on distal half, tipped 
with rufous; chin and throat white, breast black, feathers of lower breast broadly edged white, belly 
and undertail-coverts rusty red, flanks brown; iris dark brown; bill and legs light horn-coloured. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Rapidly repeated medium-pitched musical notes. 
Habitat. Forest undergrowth; at 500-1500 m, occasionally to 2200 m. 
Food and Feeding. Insects, including beetles. Joins mixed-species flocks. No other information 
available. 
Breeding. Nest with 2 eggs in Apr/May. No other information. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Seram 
EBA. Common within small single-island range. 
Bibliography. Anon. (2004), Coates & Bishop (1997), Isherwood e7 al. (1997), Mayr & Moynihan (1946), Oort 
(1911), Stresemann (19142), Sujatnika et al. (1995), White & Bruce (1986). 


18. Long-tailed Fantail 
Rhipidura opistherythra 


French: Rhipidure des Tanimbar 
German: Tanimbarficherschwanz 
Other common names: Tanimbar Fantail 


Spanish: Abanico de Tanimbar 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura opistherythra P. L. Sclater, 1883, Larat and Maru, Tanimbar Islands. 
Forms a superspecies with R. teysmanni, R. superflua, R. dedemi and R. lepida; all are part of a 
species group that also includes R. rufidorsa, R. dahli, R. matthiae, R. malaitae, R. dryas, R. rufifrons 
and R. semirubra. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Larat. Yamdena and Maru, in Tanimbar Archipelago. 

— , e Ka _ Descriptive notes. 17 cm. Has upperparts 
n S i mainly grey-brown, crown sometimes slightly 
; E browner, rump dull rufous, whitish supraloral 
stripe; wings grey-brown; tail long, grey- 
brown to dull cinnamon, sometimes narrowly 
edged rusty to bright cinnamon: throat white, 
underparts buffy grey to rusty buff; iris dark 
brown; bill sooty brown, with pale base to 
lower mandible; legs purplish-grey. Sexes 
alike. Juvenile apparently undescribed. Voice. 
Song is a series of thin, weak, high-pitched 
squeaky notes; calls are short, unmusical re- 
peated notes, 

Habitat. Forested habitats in lowlands, includ- 
ing primary and secondary forest, forest edge. occasionally mangroves. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Frequents lower stages and ground. May join mixed-species foraging 
flocks. 

Breeding. Eggs found in Jan. Nest undescribed. Clutch 2 eggs, cream, with band of rusty brown 
and pale ash-grey spots near larger end and some scattered spots elsewhere, 18-5-19 x 14-2-14-5 mm. 
No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Banda Sea Islands EBA. Found on only few islands. Moderately 
common in interior of primary and secondary forest. Significant logging in S part of Yamdena, the 
largest island, represents a threat to this species. 

Bibliography. Bishop & Brickle (1999), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Coates & Bishop (1997), Collar, Andreev 
et al, (2001), Collar, Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Hartert (1901), Lewis (1993), Mayr & Moynihan (1946), 
Sclater (1883), Statterstield & Capper (2000), Sujatnika et uf. (1995), White & Bruce (1986). 


19. Palau Fantail 
Rhipidura lepida 


French: Rhipidure des Palau German: Palaufácherschwanz Spanish: Abanico de Palau 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura lepida Hartlaub and Finsch, 1868, Palau Islands. 


On following pages: 20. Rufous-backed Fantail (Rhipidura rufidorsa); 21. Bismarck Fantail (Rhipidura dahli), 22. Mussau Fantail (Rhipidura matthiae); 23. Malaita Fantail (Rhipidura 
malaitaey; 24. Arafura Fantail (Rhipidura dryas); 25. Rufous Fantail (Rhipidura rufifrons); 26. Manus Fantail (Rhipidura semirubra). 
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Forms a superspecies with R. reysmanni, R. superflua, R. dedemi and R. opistherythra; all are part 
of a species group that also includes R. rufidorsa, R. dahli. R. matthiae, R. malaitae, R. dryas, 
R. rufifrons and R. semirubra. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Palau Is; Babelthuap, Koror, Urukthapel, Eil Malk and Peleliu. 

j ; a Descriptive notes. 18 cm. Has crown and 
) í EN upperparts cinnamon-rufous, rump slightly 
Tas lighter, lores dusky grey, orbital ring and ear- 
coverts dark brown; remiges dusky brown, in- 
ner secondaries, secondary coverts and 
seapulars edged with cinnamon-rufous, median 
and lesser wing-coverts cinnamon-rufous; 
rectrices dusky black with rufous bases and 
extensive rufous tips; chin, upper throat and 
malar region white, lower throat and upper 
breast black becoming greyer on sides (form- 
ing broad band), lower breast white, belly and 
undertail-coverts light cinnamon-rufous; iris 
dark brown: bill blackish, base of lower man- 
dible whitish; legs brownish, Sexes similar, female slightly smaller than male. Juvenile has upperparts 
brown. body feathers narrowly tipped rufous, wing-coverts broadly edged rufous; immature like 
adult, but head and neck brown, throat dingy white, breast patch washed with cinnamon. Voice. 
Song of chirps and squeaks, a succession of syllables on same pitch, each with downward inflec- 
tion, described as "like sound of heavy piece of furniture being rolled on wooden casters”; also 
loud, squeaky downward-inflected call notes, "keee-up!" and "queeer"; also rhythmic “kéé-keer- 
kew™: loud harsh scolding notes. 

Habitat. Occurs in forest, including isolated pockets in ravines in fire-maintained savanna, sec- 
ondary growth, mature forest; occasionally enters surrounding scrub to forage. Found infrequently 
in mangroves, 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages in undergrowth and subcanopy. occasionally across rocks and 
fallen tree trunks. Moves by hopping and flying; tail held closed while foraging. Insects caught by 
flycatehing from perch or gleaned from bark or foliage. 

Breeding. Scason not documented. During possible courtship activity, one individual displays in 
front of another by holding fully fanned tail cocked over back. Nest a tightly woven cup, with 
pendent "tail" several centimetres long, placed in fork; one nest contained a single young. No other 
information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Palau EBA. 
Abundant on Peleliu, and common on most other islands; uncommon on Koror, Noted as being 
present in small numbers or considered to be rare or uncommon in 1930s-1940s; has increased 
since then, becoming one of the more common forest birds throughout much of Palau Is. 
Bibliography. Baker (1951), Engbring (1983), Engbring & Pratt (1985), Marshall (1949), Mayr & Moynihan (1946), 
Pratt, Bruner & Berrett (1987), Pratt, Engbring et el. (1980). 


20. Rufous-backed Fantail 


Rhipidura rufidorsa 
French: Rhipidure à dos roux 

German: Graubrust-Ficherschwanz 
Other common names: Chestnut-backed Fantail, Grey-breasted Rufous Fantail 


Spanish: Abanico Dorsirrufo 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura rufidorsa A. B. Meyer, 1874, Passim, Rubi, Geelvink Bay, and Yapen Is- 
land, western New Guinea, 

Forms a superspecies with R., dahli, R. matthiae and R. malaitae, as part of a larger species group 
that also includes R, teysmanni, R. superflua, R. dedemi, R. opistherythra. R. lepida, R. dryas, R. 
rufifrons and R, semirubra. Three subspecies recognized, 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. r. rufidorsa A. B. Meyer, 1874 - New Guinea E to Astrolabe Bay and, in S, to R Fly. 

R. r. kumusi Mathews, 1928 — N coast of SE New Guinea (R Kumusi E to Collingwood Bay). 

R. r. Kubuna Rand, 1938 — S coast of SE New Guinea (R Angabunga E to R Yeimauri area). 
Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm; 9-10 g. Has 
crown and nape grey, side of head buffy to 
: greyish, upperparts rufous; remiges greyish- 
brown, edged with rufous, wing-coverts ru- 
fous; tail greyish. becoming rufous towards 
base, rectrices tipped white, narrowly on cen- 
tral pair, broadly on others; throat whitish, 
upper breast mottled grey and buff, belly and 
undertail-coverts buffy white, flanks buffier; 
iris dark brown; bill brown to pinkish-brown, 
darker above, paler below; legs brown to grey. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile is like adult, but tail 
shorter. Race Kumusi is brighter than nominate; 
kubuna is duller and paler. Voice. Song 3 ris- 
ing whistled notes, cach one tone higher than previous, and 3-5 (sometimes 8) high-pitched de- 
scending notes, with final note sometimes rising; varies geographically. Other vocalizations include 
short decelerating trill for seolding. high-pitched nasal "chicew", and weak "chip" as contact. 
Habitat, Rainforest, monsoon forest, aearby tall secondary growth and swamp-forest; lowlands to 
c. 650 m. locally to 850 m. Found mainly in interior of forest, sometimes at edge. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages from near ground level to below canopy, but mostly in lower 
to middle levels, Food obtained by gleaning, fycatching-gleaning and flyeatching; proportions of 
each technique vary. from mainly flycatching (c. 80%) to little flycatching (less than 196), and to 
mostly gleaning: gleans from outer to middle part of tree, from leaves (74%), leaf litter (12%), 
branches (10%), trunks (49%). May join mixed-species foraging flocks of small insectivorous 
passerines. 

Breeding, Nest with eggs in Jul, recently fledged young in early Oct, fledglings in late Aug, birds 
in breeding condition May-Aug (testes enlarged Jul), and paired adults observed late May to early 
Oct; apparently breeding during dry season. During what appeared to be courtship behaviour (in 
Jul). one individual occasionally hovered over the other. Nest a small cup with "tail" hanging from 
underside; placed 0-4-0-9 m from ground on thin horizontal fork in small, slender shrub several 
centimetres from main vertical stem, in fairly open area in forest substage. Clutch 2 eggs, pinkish- 
White, with sparse reddish-brown spots mainly at large end: no information on incubation and 
fledging periods. 


\ 


Movements. Sedentary; individuals observed or recaptured for up to 3 years at same locality. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally very common to fairly common in 
lowlands, less so in hills. Estimated density of 6 birds/10 ha at lowland rainforest site near R 
Brown, in SE New Guinea. 

Bibliography. Beehler et al. (1986), Bell (1982, 1983a, 1983b), Coates (1990, 2001), Croxall (1977), Diamond (1972), 
Finch (1982a, 1982b), Hartert (1930), Mathews (1928), Mayr & Diamond (2001), Mayr & Moynihan (1946), Mayr & 
Rand (1937), Ogilvie-Grant (1915). Rand (1938, 19424), Rand & Gilliard (1967). 


21. Bismarck Fantail 
Rhipidura dahli 


French: Rhipidure des Bismarck Spanish: Abanico de las Bismarck 
German: Graukehl-Fácherschwanz 
Other common names: Bismarck Rufous Fantail, Dahl's Fantail 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura dahli Reichenow, 1897, Ralum, New Britain. 

Forms a superspecies with R. rufidorsa, R. matthiae and R. malaitae, as part of a larger species 
group that also includes R. feysmanni, R. superflua, R. dedemi, R. opistherythra, R. lepida, R. 
dryas, R. rufifrons and R. semirubra. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. d. dahli Reichenow, 1897 — Umboi I and New Britain, in Bismarck Archipelago. 

R. d. antonii E. J. O. Hartert, 1926 — New Ireland. 

Descriptive notes. 13-14-5 cm. Male nomi- 
nate race has eyebrow and moustachial streak 
white, crown and side of head dusky grey- 
brown, becoming rufous-brown on mantle; 
rest of upperparts rufous-chestnut; remiges 
dark dusky brown, edged narrowly rusty red 
on inner webs and more broadly on outer webs, 
amount of red on latter increasing inwards 


pers iS until inner secondaries and tertials entirely 

Keen. A fide aa rusty red, wing-coverts rufous-brown; tail ru- 
| d fous on basal half, blackish on distal half, ex- 
A ips A tent of black varying individually (present on 


f i central feather pair only, on all except outer 
nes . pair, rarely on all rectrices but very small on 
outer pair), lateral rectrices broadly tipped rufous: throat grey-buff, underparts buff, sometimes 
with rufous wash; iris dark brown; bill black, pale base; legs pale blue-grey. Female is smaller 
than male, with crown, ear-coverts and throat paler. Juvenile has paler and less well-defined head 
markings. with a buff supercilium, creamy moustachial streak, and pale bill. Race antonii has 
lores and ear-coverts darker than nominate, black on tail greyer and reduced in extent (absent on 
lateral edges of rectrices). Voice. Song a squeaky “swit-tootectootoowi”, last syllable rising in 
pitch; repeated single metallic note. 

Habitat. High-allitude montane forest; lower limits 750 m on Umboi, c. 530 m in New Britain. 
Also locally in lowland forest in NE New Britain, and perhaps elsewhere. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Frequents dense growth from substage to canopy. Prey captured by 
Nycatching. Joins mixed-species foraging flocks with other small insectivorous species, including 
Black-tailed Monarch (Monarcha verticalis) and Golden Whistler (Pachycephala pectoralis). 
Breeding. Adults with fledgling in Dec in New Britain. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in New Brit- 
ain and New Ireland EBA. Locally common in New Britain at higher altitudes, but apparently 
scarcer at lower elevations. 

Bibliography. Coates (1990, 2001), Dahl (1899), Dutson (20062), Gilliard & LeCroy (19672), Hartert (1925, 1926), 
Mayr & Diamond (2001), Mayr & Moynihan (1946), Orenstein (1976), Reichenow (1899), 


22. Mussau Fantail 


Rhipidura matthiae 


French: Rhipidure des Saint-Matthias Spanish: Abanico de San Matias 
German: Schwarzbrust-Facherschwanz 
Other common names: Matthias Fantail, Mussau Rufous Fantail 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura matthiae Heinroth, 1902, Mussau Island, in St Matthias Group. 

Forms a superspecies with R. rufidorsa, R, dahli and R. malaitae, as part of a larger species group 
that also includes R. fevsmanni, R. superflua, R. dedemi, R. opistherythra, R. lepida. R. dryas, R. 
rufifrons and R. semirubra. Monotypic. 


Distribution. Mussau I, in St Matthias Group 
(Bismarck Archipelago). 

Descriptive notes. 15 cm. Has black head with 
large white patch over most of crown, broad 
white malar stripe; upperparts. including wing 
and tail, uniform rich reddish-rufous; breast 
black, lower abdomen white, flanks brown; iris 
dark brown: bill black; legs slaty blue to dark 
slate. Sexes alike. Immature has nape and 
breast dark brown, abdomen suffused with 
chestnut-red, base of lower mandible pale. 
Voice. Loud, explosive song consisting of c. 10 
fruity warbled notes "pwit-pwit-chiddley- 
diddley...": a series of sucking "tchu-tchu-tchu" 
notes: soft, "pink" flight call; loud, ringing "hwit", 

Habitat. Forest; forages low down, especially in gaps and clearings. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. No other information. 

Breeding. Juveniles recorded begging from adults in Jul. No further information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened, Re- 
stricted-range species: present in St Matthias Islands EBA. Confined to the island of Mussau (400 
km?), where fairly common and apparently able to tolerate degraded habitats. Most of island has 
been logged or is under logging concessions, potentially threatening this species if it ultimately 
proves to be poorly tolerant of large areas of degraded habitat. 
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Bibliography. Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Coates (1990, 2001), Collar et al. (1994), Dutson (20062), Eastwood 
(1996), Hartert (1924a). Heinroth (1902), Mayr & Diamond (2001). Mayr & Moynihan (1946), Stattersfield & 
Capper (2000). 


23. Malaita Fantail 
Rhipidura malaitae 


French: Rhipidure de Malaita German: Malaitafácherschwanz Spanish: Abanico de Malaita 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura malaitae Mayr, 1931, Malaita, Solomon Islands. 

Forms a superspecies with R. rufidorsa, R. dahli and R. matthiae, as part of a larger species group 
that also includes R. tevsmanni. R. superflua. R. dedemi. R. opisthervthra, R. lepida, R. dryas, R. 
rufifrons and R. semirubra. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Malaita, in Solomon Is. 

Descriptive notes. 16 cm; 10-5-14-5 g. Plum- 
age is pale rust-coloured above. crown and 
nape duskier, forehead. supercilium and side 
of face tawnier, lores paler; upperwing dusky 
black, basal half of outer webs of primaries 
and outer webs of wing-coverts pale rusty, sec- 
ondaries broadly edged with russet on both 
webs; tail pale rusty; throat light ochraceous 
buff, underparts tawnier: underwing-coverts 
and axillaries pale rusty. outer webs of 
axillaries tinged with grey: iris red-brown: 
upper mandible bluish-black. lower mandible 
whitish: legs black. Sexes alike. Juvenile is like 
adult, but plumage softer. wing and tail shorter. 


Voice. Song undescribed; contact call "see-seep". 

Habitat. Montane forest at 750-1200 m, usually above 900 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages actively. drooping wings. cocking and fanning tail. Joins 
mixed foraging flocks of small insectivorous species, including R. rufifrons. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Solomon Group 
EBA. Rare. Has very small and localized population estimated at fewer than 1000 individuals. 
possibly only a few hundreds. Was apparently locally common in 1930, but recent records are from 
just two sites, both above 1100 m, in mountains of C Malaita. Invasive species may be a threat. 
Bibliography. Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar & Andrew (1988), Dutson (20062), Gibbs (1996), Mayr 
(1931a), Mayr & Diamond (2001), Mayr & Moynihan (1946), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


24. Arafura Fantail 
Rhipidura dryas 


French: Rhipidure dryade German: Arafurafácherschwanz Spanish: Abanico de Arafura 
Other common names: Wood Fantail 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura dryas Gould, 1843, Port Essington, north coast of Australia. 
Forms a superspecies with R. rufifrons and R. semirubra, and all three often considered conspecific; 
present species differs in morphology (longer tail more strongly graduated) and plumage (narrower 
rufous patches at tail base. extensive white tips on outer rectrices covering 20-36% of feather length); 
all three forms are part of a larger species group that also includes R. tevsmanni. R. superflua, R. 
dedemi, R. opistherythra, R. lepida, R. rufidorsa, R. dahli, R. matthiae and R. malaitae. Present 
species comprises three population clusters, the “squamata group" (also including henrici, which 
sometimes merged with squamata) in S Moluccas and W Papuan Is. the “elegantula group" (with 
reichenowi and hamadryas) in E Lesser Sundas, and the "nominate group" (including streptophora, 
semicollaris, sumbensis, celebensis and mimosae) in S New Guinea. C Lesser Sundas and Australia: 
has been suggested that these may represent three separate species. Eleven subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
R. d. celebensis Büttikofer. 1892 — Tanahjampea and Kalao, in Bonerate Is. 
R. d. mimosae Meise, 1929 — Kalaotoa (E of Kalao). 
R. d. semicollaris Statius Muller, 1843 — Lesser Sundas (Flores, Alor. Wetar, Sawu, Roti, Timor). 
R. d. sumbensis E. J. O. Hartert, 1896 — Sumba, in S Lesser Sundas. 
R. d. squamata Statius Muller, 1843 — W Papuan Is (Waigeo, Salawati, Schildpad. Misool) and Banda Is. 
R. d. henrici E. J. O. Hartert, 1918 — S Moluccas {Seram Laut, Manggur group. Kur. Taam), Kai Is 
(Kai Kecil) and Aru Is (Babi). 
R. d. elegantula Sharpe, 1879 — E Lesser Sundas (Romang. Damar, Leti, Moa). 
R. d. reichenowi Finsch, 1901 — Babar, in extreme E Lesser Sundas. 
R. d. hamadryas P. L. Sclater, 1883 — Tanimbar Archipelago. 
R. d. streptophora Ogilvie-Grant, 1911 — R Mimika, in W New Guinea. 
R. d. dryas Gould, 1843 - N Australia from Collier Bay E. including Melville 1, Truant I and 
Groote Eylandt, to E coast of Gulf of Carpentaria. 
Descriptive notes. 16-17 cm ; 7-2-10 g. Nomi- 
[ nate race has forehead dull mid-rufous, crown 
r and mantle mid grey-brown, remainder of 
upperparts rufous; upperwing grey-brown; tail 
slate-grey, narrow rufous band at base (not ex- 
tending to outermost feather pair), outer 
rectrices extensively tipped white (36% of 
feather); chin and throat white. breastband 
black with moderate white scaling on posterior 
edge, belly creamy white, flanks and undertail- 
coverts light cinnamon; iris dark brown; bill 
black, underside of lower mandible pale pink: 
legs dark greyish-brown to black. Sexes alike. 
Juvenile is duller than adult, with markings less 
distinct. Races form three groups, differing in plumage colours and pattern: streptophora is like 
nominate, but crown and back washed brighter rufous, flanks darker, undertail-coverts richer, white 
tips of rectrices narrower; semicollaris has rufous at tail base much reduced, tips of outer rectrices 
longer and whiter; sumbensis is similar to previous but larger, breastband broader with scalier pos- 
terior margin; celebensis has breastband without scaly edges: mimosae is warmer brown, less grey- 


ish, on crown and nape, with black breastband narrower: elegantula has forehead feathers black 
basally, bordered by rusty-rufous patch. with creamy or whitish apical half (paler tips sometimes 
absent, producing rufous frons). crown and back rufous, white to rufous supraloral line; reichenowi 
is like last, but forehead rufous; hamadryas has forehead pale or rufous, rest of head plain rufous: 
squamata has forehead and face black, white supraloral line, black breastband very broad and heav- 
ily scaled posteriorly: henrici resembles last, but edges of secondaries more cinnamon. Voice, Song 
a series of 5-8 moderately high-pitched, descending whistling notes, "seep-seep-seeper seep-sep", 
varying geographically in richness, cadence and speed; calls a whistled mellow "huit", a twitter in 
flight, a single short, high-pitched squeaky note; soft "chip-it" contact call. 

Habitat. Mangroves, coastal wooded habitats, monsoon woodland, primary and secondary low- 
land and hill forest, forest edge and montane forest; occasionally plantations and other cultivated 
areas. Occurs near sea-level (Australia, small islands, some larger islands), in lowlands and on 
mountains (some islands); in Lesser Sundas, lowlands on Flores, sea-level to above 1000 m on 
Sumba, to 2000 m on Timor. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. particularly bugs (Hemiptera), hymenopterans, lepidopterans, flies 
(Diptera) and beetles (Coleoptera); prey in length range 1-7 mm. Forages from ground to canopy, 
mainly in understorey to lower middle stage. Joins mixed-species foraging flocks. 

Breeding. Season Nov—Feb in Australia; nest and young in Oct on Flores, nest with young in Apr 
on Roti; eggs and nestlings in Sept in Banda Is. Nest built by both sexes, a small cup of fine fibres 
bound externally with spider web, usually with "tail" hanging from underside, external diameter 
51 mm, depth 38 mm, internal diameter 32 mm, depth 25 mm; placed in small fork on horizontal 
branch or twig near end of branch, usually less than 3 m from ground. Clutch 2-3 eggs, cream, off- 
white or buff, with small brown. yellow-brown or reddish-brown spots (and often underlying dull 
bluish-grey markings) forming wreath near larger end, 16:8-17 x 122-124 mm: incubation by 
both sexes, period 14-17 days: young cared for by both parents, fledging period 11—12 days. 
Movements. Resident in most of range. Australian population appears largely resident, but propor- 
tion of individuals move inland in dry season (winter). 

Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Common to moderately common in Australia and Lesser 
Sundas; common to very common on some small islands. No evidence to suggest that species 
might be threatened on global scale. 

Bibliography. Bishop & Brickle (1999), Büttikofer (18934), Coates & Bishop (1997), Finsch (1900), Ford (1983), 
Hartert (19002, 1903b, 1904, 1918), Johnstone (1990), Johnstone & Sudaryanti (1995), Keast (1958), Le Souéf 
(1903), Mayr & Moynihan (1946), Mees (1965), Renseh (1931 b), Schodde & Mason (1999), Siebers (1925), Verheijen 
(1964), White & Bruce (1986) 


25. Rufous Fantail 


Rhipidura rufifrons 


French: Rhipidure roux German: Fuchsfücherschwanz Spanish: Abanico Rojizo 
Other common names: Red/Wood/Rufous-fronted Fantail/Flycatcher, Allied/Rufous Flycatcher; 
Pohnpei/Ponapé Fantail (kubaryi) 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa rufifrons Latham. 1801, Sydney. New South Wales, Australia. 
Forms a superspecies with R. dryas and R. semirubra. and all three often considered conspecific; 
all are part of a larger species group that also includes R. revsmanni, R. superflua. R. dedemi, R. 
opisthervthra, R. lepida. R. rufidorsa, R. dahli, R. matthiae and R. malaitae. Well-marked race 
kubaryi sometimes considered a separate species, based on geographical isolation, vocalizations, 
and lack of rufous in plumage; however. almost certainly derived from other populations within 
the rufifrons cluster. and separation at species level presents complications. Guam race uraniae 
extinct. Eighteen extant subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
: torrida Wallace, 1865 — N Moluccas (Halmahera, Ternate, Bacan, Obi). 
: saipanensis E. J. O. Hartert, 1898 — Saipan and Tinian, in Northern Mariana Is. 
: mariae R. H. Baker, 1946 — Rota (Northern Marianas). 
: versicolor Hartlaub & Finsch, 1872 — W Caroline Is (Yap). 
: kubaryi Finsch, 1876 — E Caroline Is (Pohnpei). 
. r. louisiadensis E. J, O. Hartert, 1899 — D'Entrecasteaux Archipelago (Fergusson I) and Louisiade 
Archipelago (Rossel, Misima, Bonvouloir Group), off SE New Guinea. 
R. r. commoda E. J. O. Hartert, 1918 — Buka I, Bougainville 1 and NW Solomon Is (Choiseul, Santa 
Isabel and adjacent islands). 
R. r. granti E. J, O. Hartert, 1918 - SW Solomons (Vella Lavella, Mbava, Ranongga, Narovo, Gizo, 
Kolombangara. New Georgia, Gatukai, Rendova, Tetepare). 
: brunnea Mayr, 1931 — Malaita, in NE Solomons. 
: rufofronta E. P. Ramsay, 1879 — Guadalcanal, in C Solomons. 
: russata Tristram, 1879 — San Cristobal (Makira), in SE Solomons. 
: ugiensis Mayr, 1931 — Uki I (off N San Cristobal). 
: kuperi Mayr, 1931 - Santa Ana (off E San Cristobal). 
: agilis Mayr, 1931 — Santa Cruz Is (Santa Cruz). 
: utupuae Mayr, 1931 — Utupua, in C Santa Cruz Is. 
: melanolaema Sharpe, 1879 — Vanikoro Is, in S Santa Cruz Is. 
: intermedia North, 1902 — NE Australia (NE Queensland). 

. r. rufifrons (Latham, 1801) — breeds E Australia from SE Queensland S to Victoria; non-breed- 
ing N Queensland and S New Guinea (Trans-Fly region). 
Descriptive notes. 15-5-17.5 cm; 8-13-5 g. 
m Nominate race has forehead rufous, crown, 
. face, nape and mantle dull grey-brown, shad- 
ing to rufous on lower back, rump and 
uppertail-coverts; upperwing grey-brown; tail 
RE - rufous over basal half, becoming dark grey- 
: brown on remainder, rectrices tipped light grey, 
` = broadly so on outer feathers, narrowing to- 
à wards centre; chin and throat white, upper 
breast with medium-broad black band, poste- 
rior borders of feathers scalloped with white, 
lower breast and belly white, flanks, crissum 
and undertail-coverts fawn-buff; iris dark 
brown; bill dark blackish-brown, pale base of 
lower mandible; legs dark brown. Sexes alike. Juvenile lacks black and white throat and breast 
markings. has crown and mantle dull rufous, wing feathers edged rufous, rectrices tipped light 
rufous, throat off-white, breast mottled buff and brown, belly pale rufous, undertail-coverts rufous; 
immature like adult but with rufous edging on feathers. Races differ mainly in size and in colour 
and pattern of forehead, back, breast and tail: intermedia is like nominate, but lores and below eye 
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usually blacker, belly more extensively white, and pale tips of rectrices slightly broader, more 
sharply demarcated and cleaner greyish-white; torrida has crown darker brown, rump and basal 
rectrices darker rufous, wing shorter; louisiadensis has chin and throat white, breastband strongly 
scaled posteriorly, ear-coverts very dark brown, rectrices rufous only on very basal portion; granti 
differs trom previous in having ear-coverts black, rectrices rufous on basal half; commoda is simi- 
lar, but upperparts lighter and with rufous more extensive anteriorly, ear-coverts brown; rufofronta 
has ear-coverts blackish-brown, only extreme bases of rectrices rufous: brunnea is like last, but 
upperparts darker and more brownish, ear-coverts blackish; russata has grey-brown crown and 
nape sharply demarcated from bright rufous back, breastband narrow with faint scaling; kuperi has 
rusty forehead more extensive than previous, nape colour gradually merging with that of back, 
back colour duskier; ugiensis is like last, but lower back and rump paler, chin and upper throat 
black, rectrices with broader white tips; agilis has forehead tawny, uppertail-coverts light rufous, 
remainder of upperparts grey-brown, ear-coverts black, lower cheek and malar region white, chin 
white, throat black, undertail-coverts ochraceous: melanolaema has forehead, supercilium and malar 
stripe white, upperparts blackish-brown, chin and upper throat black, underparts whitish; utupuae 
is similar to previous, but forehead and supercilium more extensively white, chin and upper throat 
more extensively black; mariae is dark brown above, lores and ear-coverts blackish, chin and small 
part of anterior throat white, thin white malar streak, rich brown breast and belly; saipanensis 
similar to nominate but deeper brown above, more richly coloured on rear underparts, with bold 
white tips to rectrices; versicolor has upperparts darker, chin and throat white, bellv whitish; kubaryi 
is distinctive, most of body dark olive-brown or slate-grey, with white forehead, supraloral area 
and malar streak, white scallops on underparts, white belly and undertail-coverts, white tips of 
rectrices. Voice. Varies geographically. Song in Australia (nominate race) single high-pitched squeak, 
accelerating into series of brisk high-pitched descending seesaw notes; in New Guinea (louisiadensis) 
a long tinkling series with loud trills and more tentative whistles or “squeaky wavering descending 
series"; on Bougainville (commoda) described as distinct series of high-pitched short notes, first 2 
longer, "zeec-zeee-ze-ze-ze-ze-ze"; on Saipan (saipanensis) “beautiful rolling whistle, starting rather 
shrilly, then rolling on". Other calls incude single soft whistled "huit", high-pitched squeaky "chip- 
chip” or “tsit-tsit”, single, often sharp "chip". 

Habitat. Preferences vary throughout range; influenced by presence of closely related species, 
resulting in segregation by habitat and/or altitude. In Australia, found in rainforest, monsoon for- 
est. riverine vegetation, swamp woodland, dense eucalypt (Eucalyptus) forest; on migration may 
occur in open or urban situations. Hill and mountain forest in N Moluccas. In New Guinea, forest 
on islands without closely related species; mangroves and mid-mountain oak (Quercus) forest on 
Goodenough I. Inhabits primary forest and old-growth forest, some secondary and degraded for- 
est, hill forest and lowland primary forest in Solomon Is; low, dense growth on New Georgia. In 
Northern Marianas, found in forested areas and vine-draped crevices in the lava on Saipan; extinct 
Guam race (uraniae) recorded in forest and forest scrub with leafy undergrowth. In Caroline Is, 
occurs in forest and brushland on Pohnpei. Many populations do not range far from sea-level, 
whereas others extend to different altitudes where hills or mountains present; to 1400 m in NE & 
SE Australia, 1600 m on Goodenough I and 900 m in Solomons; to c. 830 m on Bougainville, 
where replaced at higher elevations by R. drownei. 

Food and Feeding. Arthropods, mainly insects, including beetles (Coleoptera), flies (Diptera), 
mayfies (Ephemeroptera), bugs (Hemiptera), hymenopterans, lepidopterans; some spiders. Prey 
between 0-5 mm and 10 mm in length; most small items swallowed whole; large items held in feet 
against perch, dismembered, then eaten. Feeds from ground to upper canopy, but mainly in low to 
middle strata of forest; in various studies, 1-21% of foraging on ground, 10-18% below | m, up to 
60% or more 1—4 m above ground, up to 30% at 5-10 m; usually forages at lower level than R. 
albiscapa where both present in E Australia. In NE Australia, usually forages at higher levels in dry 
season than in wet season. Frequently feeds in outer foliage and thin proximal branches, also among 
shrub and bracken stems and on tree trunks, less often on ground. Uses static searching from perch 
infrequently: when does so, pursuit-flights short, simple manoeuvres. Most prey located by pro- 
gressive searching through foliage, continuously moving, mainly by hopping: captures prey by 
flycatching (usually short sallies), less frequently by gleaning, "tumble-chases" or hovering. Often 
joins mixed flocks. species composition of which varies throughout range; often including mon- 
archs (Monarchidae), shrike-thrushes (Colluricincla), scrubwrens (Sericornis), honeyeaters 
(Meliphagidae), gerygones (Gerygone), whistlers (Pachycephalidae), thornbills (Acanthiza), Aus- 
tralian treecreepers (Climacteridae), Australasian robins (Petroicidae). 

Breeding. Season Oct-Feb (81% of eggs laid Nov-Dec) in Australia, Nov—Jan at higher elevations 
(above 600 m); formerly nested in Feb-Mar in Northern Marianas (Guam); eggs in Jul-Aug on 
Pohnpei, and late Jan in Louisiade Archipelago (Rossel 1); females in breeding condition in Aug in 
S Bougainville; in Solomons, dependent young in Sept on San Cristobal and birds with enlarged 
testes in Nov on New Georgia; 1-2 broods per season. Territorial; from study in NE New South 
Wales (Australia), male establishes territory 10-21 days after returning to breeding grounds, sings 
from prominent perches to advertise territory and attract females; evidence of site-fidelity over 
several years. Both sexes search for nest-sites, final selection made by female, male may feed mate 
until nest constructed; nest built by both sexes, taking 8-15 days, a compact cup of grass and other 
fine vegetable fibres bound externally with spider web, with hanging "tail", base of nest and tail 
apparently made before cup formed, external diameter 55-64 mm, height (without tail) 50 mm, tail 
64-94 mm. internal diameter 32-55 mm, depth 22-38 mm: usually placed in small fork near end of 
horizontal branch or twig, up to 10 m (seldom more than 5 m) from ground; mean home range size 
in NE New South Wales 1-25—1-45 ha. Clutch usually 2-3 eggs (sometimes 4 in Australia), light 
yellowish-butf. very pale to rich cream, off-white or light buff, with light brown or lavender to dull 
reddish-brown or blackish spots and blotches (often with some underlying blue-grey spots) form- 
ing well-defined wreath around larger end, 15-7-18-3 x 12-4-14 mm, laid at c. 24-hour intervals: 
incubation by both sexes. which sit very tightly, sometimes allowing themselves to be touched, 


period c. 14 days in New Guinea area, 15-17 days in Australia; nestlings fed by both parents, 
fledging period c. 11 days; chicks huddle together in dense vegetation 5-12 m from ground for 3— 
4 days before moving apart, each fledgling tended by single adult, become fully independent 4—5-5 
weeks after leaving nest. Parasitized in Australia by Pallid Cuckoo (Cuculus pallidus), Horsfield's 
Bronze-cuckoo (Chrysococcyx basalis). Fan-tailed Cuckoo (Cacomantis flabelliformis) and Brush 
Cuckoo (Cacomantis variolosus); last-mentioned is primary nest parasite in Solomons (San 
Cristobal). Hatching success 37-3-62-8 96; fledging success low, in one study 15.746. In ringing 
studies, greatest longevity 9 years 1 month. 

Movements. Most populations resident; extensive seasonal movements recorded only for Austral- 
ian breeding populations. Nominate race leaves SE Australian breeding grounds late Feb to early 
Apr, immatures departing 1—3 weeks after adults; present in S New Guinea Aug to mid-Nov, ar- 
rives back in breeding localities in Aug-Dec. Migratory flights undertaken in early morning (from 
just before daybreak until sunrise) and late evening (sunset until dark) or mainly at night; moves 
singly or in small flocks; during N passage frequently appears in unsuitable areas (buildings). 
Strong fidelity to breeding area; 98-8% of ringed individuals recovered were less than 10 km from 
site where first ringed. NE Australian race intermedia exhibits altitudinal migration; descends from 
highland breeding areas to coastal lowlands and islands in non-breeding season. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Pohnpei race kubaryi, sometimes treated as a 
distinct species, is a restricted-range taxon: present in East Caroline Islands EBA. Guam popula- 
tion (uraniae) presumed extinct; last recorded in 1984, since when apparently extirpated by brown 
tree snake (Boiga irregularis), which was introduced on Guam during Second World War; heavy 
use of pesticides may also have been at least a contributory factor in the early decline of this 
population. Elsewhere in Micronesia, this species is uncommon to common. Uncommon and local 
in N Moluccas. In Australia, common in N, decreasing to S, and common in non-breeding season in 
N Queensland. Some threat from habitat fragmentation, and from loss of main breeding habitat and 
of corridors utilized during migration. Uses logged forest (but less so than unlogged areas); 
recolonizes clear-felled areas within 4 years. 

Bibliography. Baker (1951), Baker & Shane (1986), Barrett ef al. (2003), Brooker & Brooker (1989), Brooker et 
al. (1990), Buckingham et al. (1990), Buden (2000), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Cain & Galbraith (1956), 
Cameron (1985), Chaffer (1929), Coates (1990), Coates & Bishop (1997), Craig & Beal (2001), Crome (1978), 
Diamond. J.M. (1975), Downs (1946). Frith (1984), Galbraith & Galbraith (1962), Gilbert (1934, 1935), Harrison 
(1976), Hartert (18982, 1899, 1918), Hindwood (1948), Isherwood er al. (1997), Jenkins (1983), Keast (1958, 
1985, 1996), Kratter et al. (2001), Le Souéf (1903), MacGillivray (1918). Marshall (1949), Mayr (1931a, 1946, 
19553), Mayr & Diamond (2001), Mayr & Moynihan (1946), Ogilvie-Grant (1915), Oustalet (1893, 1896), Rand 
(19422), Rand & Gilliard (1967), Recher & Holmes (1985), Recher et al. (1985), Rothschild & Hartert (1905), 
Schodde (1977), Schodde & Mason (1999), Schodde & Mathews (1977), Sibley (1951), Stattersfield & Capper 
(2000), 


26. Manus Fantail 
Rhipidura semirubra 


French: Rhipidure de l’ Amirauté 
German: Manusfücherschwanz 
Other common names: Chestnut-backed Fantail, Manus Rufous Fantail 


Spanish: Abanico de la Manus 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura semirubra P. L. Sclater, 1877, Admiralty Islands. 

Forms a superspecies with R. dryas and R. rufifrons, and all three often considered conspecific; all 
are part of a larger species group that also includes R. teysmanni, R. superflua, R. dedemi, R. 
opistherythra, R. lepida, R. rufidorsa, R. dahli, R. matthiae and R. malaitae. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Admiralty Islands: Manus, San Miguel, Tong, Rambutyo, Pak, Anobat, Sivisa. 
Descriptive notes. 14-5 cm; 8-0 g. Upperparts 
- bright cinnamon-red; lores to ear-coverts dark 
: sooty grey, cheeks white; remiges and greater 
and median wing-coverts dark brown, lesser 
coverts bright cinnamon-red; throat contrast- 
ingly white, upper breast black, lower part with 


Jm 


Sh increasingly broader whitish scaling. lower 
là LM a `~ breast and belly whitish, flanks and undertail- 
3 X E coverts cinnamon-buff; tail dark brown with 
. ^ rufous base and ashy tips to rectrices; iris, bill 
u MD and legs dark brown. Sexes alike. Juvenile 
SORA Ne undescribed. Voice. Song described as thin, 


scratchy notes. Vocalizations reported to dif- 


fer markedly from those of R. rufifrons. 
Habitat. Lowland forest, including degraded secondary growth in overgrown coconut plantations. 
Generally frequents understorey to mid-tree levels; in some locations, less than 6 m above the 
ground, but elsewhere up to canopy. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. 

Breeding. Not described. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE, Recorded historically as common on Manus, but no 
records since 1934 despite searches. Recent records only Rambutyo, Pak, Anobat, Sivisa and Tong 
(where still common). Factors involved in decline unknown; may include loss of habitat, intro- 
duced species or disease. 

Bibliography. Coates (1990), Dutson & Newman (1991), Mayr & Moynihan (1946), Rothschild & Hartert (1914). 
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27. Dimorphic Fantail 
Rhipidura brachyrhyncha 


French: Rhipidure dimorphe 
German: Zweimorphen-Facherschwanz 
Other common names: Dimorphic Rufous Fantail 


Spanish: Abanico Dimorfo 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura brachyrhyncha Schlegel, 1871, Arfak Mountains, New Guinea. 

Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. b. brachyrhyncha Schlegel, 1871 — Arfak Mts, in NW New Guinea. 

R. b. devisi North, 1898 ~ mountains of C & E New Guinea. 

— Descriptive notes. 15-16-5 cm : 9-10 g. Oc- 
| curs as two plumage morphs. differing chiefly 

in colour of tail; mated pairs may comprise both 

morphs. Dark morph has head side, crown and 

mantle brown, remaining upperparts rich ru- 

fous; upperwing dark brown. remiges edged 

rufous, wing-coverts rich rufous; tail blackish- 

brown or dark brown, rectrices with rufous 

bases and broad pale rufous tips: throat 


= brownish or buffy grey, belly buffy rufous. 
pe ui 3 undertail-coverts rufous: iris dark brown: bill 
A C ^c4 bhlackish-brown or horn-coloured, lower man- 
on dible pinkish: legs pale brown. Pale morph is 


similar but paler, underparts much paler. throat 
buff-grey. belly and undertail-coverts buff; tail uniformly pale grey or dusky brownish-grey. rectrices 
with white shafts, black absent. Sexes similar, female usually slightly paler than male. Juvenile 
undescribed. Race devisi is slightly paler and less richly coloured than nominate. Voice. Song 2 
high-pitched, rather slow notes followed by 7 rapidly uttered, descending tinkling notes; call and 
scolding notes squeaky and high-pitched. 
Habitat. Montane forest, particularly stunted moss forest, generally avoiding secondary growth: 
occupies denser thickets and understorey in forest interior. At 2000-3680 m, locally as low as 1160 
m and as high as 3800-3900 m; lower limit strongly dependent on local conditions. Generally 
replaced at lower elevations by R. arra; the two may co-exist within an altitudinal range covering 
150-300 m or more. 
Food and Feeding. Insects. Feeds in middle and lower storeys and to lesser extent in undergrowth. 
c. 0-5-2-5 m above ground, sometimes to 6 m, moving through outer half of trees and bushes. 
Crashes through foliage to flush insects. Food obtained mainly by flycatching (c. 85%), with some 
flycatcher-gleaning (c. 15%). 
Breeding. Adults with nesting material in Dec. juveniles in early Jun. and birds with unenlarged 
gonads in Jul and Sept; thus. breeding appears to take place during wet season. at least. No other 
information. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to common. Predominance of 
morphs varies geographically: e.g. mainly or all dark in Wahgi Mts and Schrader Range. and predomi- 
nantly dark in C & SE New Guinea; nearly equal proportions of light and dark in NW & NE 
(Vogelkop and Huon Peninsula). 
Bibliography. Büttikofer (1893a, 1893b), Coates (1990), Croxall (1977), Diamond (1972, 1985). Gyldenstolpe 
(1955). Hartert (1930), Junge (1953), Keast (1996), Mayr & Gilliard (1954), Mayr & Rand (1937), Rand (1942b}, 
Rand & Gilliard (1967), Ripley (1964), Stresemann (1923a). 


28. Black Fantail 
Rhipidura atra 


French: Rhipidure noir German: Mohrenfácherschwanz Spanish: Abanico Negro 
Taxonomy. Rhipidura atra Salvadori. 1876, Hatam and Mori, Arfak Mountains, New Guinea. 
Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. a. atra Salvadori, 1876 — mountains of New Guinea (except Cyclops Mts), and Waigeo I. 

R. a. vulpes Mayr, 1931 — Cyclops Mts (NC New Guinea). 

Descriptive notes. 16:5 cm; 11-12 g. Male 
nominate race is al] black, except for small 
white supraorbital spot and some white on 
underwing-coverts; iris dark brown; bill black, 
lower mandible orange to pinkish-orange: legs 
black. Female is very different, upperparts ru- 
fous, crown darker. remiges dark brown with 
rufous edging. two central pairs of tail feathers 
entirely black, remaining rectrices rufous, un- 
derparts rich rusty orange. Immature male is 
like adult female. Race vulpes is generally 
similar to nominate in male, but female is 
brighter rufous. Voice. Song a rapid. high- 
pitched series of short squeaky notes; also se- 
ries of c. 10 thin notes, rising and falling. Call a loud metallic "pink", also harsh 2-note call: faint 
scolding notes. 

Habitat. Prefers dense undergrowth in forest and dense regrowth at forest edge; mainly 1000— 
2150 m, locally 700-3200 m. At higher elevations replaced by R. brachyrhyncha, although often 
with wide margin of overlap (covering altitudinal distance of 150—300 m or more). 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including beetles (Coleoptera) and caterpillars. Forages mainly in 
lower storey and undergrowth. Prey captured primarily by flycatching (c. 75%); also some fly- 
catcher-gleaning (c. 25%), undertaken mostly in undergrowth. Occasionally joins mixed feeding 
flocks with other insectivorous species. 


Breeding. Nov-May, in late dry season or early wet season, perhaps again towards end of wet 
season. Nest a smal] cup of fine plant fragments, lined with fine thread-like fibres, bound with 
spider web, thin “tail” on underside; placed near ground in horizontal fork of thin twig. Clutch ! 
egg. cream, with purple-grey and olive-brown speckles and blotches forming broad zone near 
larger end, 18 x 13:8 mm; incubation by both sexes, period not documented; no information on 
fledging period. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally fairly common to common. 
Bibliography. Bechler et al. (1986), Bell (1969). Büttikofer (1893a), Coates (1990, 2001), Croxall (1977), Dia- 
mond (1972), Gilliard & LeCroy (1961), Gyldenstolpe (1955), Harrison & Frith (1970), Junge (1953), Keast (1996), 
Majnep & Bulmer (1977), Mayr & Rand (1937), Rand (1942b), Rand & Gilliard (1967), Schodde & Hitchcock 
(1968) 


29. Black-and-cinnamon Fantail 
Rhipidura nigrocinnamomea 


French: Rhipidure noir et roux Spanish: Abanico Rojinegro 
German: Mindanaofacherschwanz 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura nigrocinnamomea E. J, O. Hartert, 1903, Mount Apo, 8000 feet fe, 2440 m], 

Mindanao, Philippines. 

Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. n, hutchinsoni Mearns, 1907 — mountains of N, W & E Mindanao, in S Philippines. 

R. n. nigrocinnamomea E. J. O. Hartert, 1903 — mountains of C & S Mindanao. 

m ; "e. M Descriptive notes. 16 cm: 105-145 g. Nomi- 

; d nate race has black head, white supercilia meet- 

"e ing on forehead: back and rump cinnamon: 

= remiges black, edged with cinnamon, wing- 

coverts and tertials cinnamon; tail rufous; 

throat black, upper breast white (of varying 

extent), lower breast, belly and undertail-cov- 

s ; Nac erts orange-cinnamon; iris dark brown; bill 
a Lu nd black; legs dark horn. Sexes similar, female 

Sse c MAC. slightly smaller than male. Immature is like 

4 i ; ? adult. Race hutchinsoni differs from nominate 

ë : — in having breast cinnamon, hue of underparts 

—— o darker. Voice. Call a sharp "squeek" or 

"chiick", like sound of squeaky toy. 

Habitat. Mid-montane and montane forest: recorded at 991-1219 m on Mt Mangabon, 1219-1935 

m on Mt Hilong-Hilong. 1067-2270 m on Mt Malingang, and 1060-2438 m on Mt Apo. 

Food and Feeding. insects. Forages in understorey, to 15 m. Joins mixed-species feeding flocks. 

Breeding. Birds with enlarged gonads in Jan- May. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened, Restricted-range species: present in Mindanao 

and the Eastern Visayas EBA. Common to very common within tiny global range. 

Bibliography. Dickinson er al. (1991), Evans er al. (1993), Hachisuka (1935), Harten (19034). Kennedy et al 

(2000), Mearns (1906), Meyer de Schauensee & duPont (1962), Parker (1985), Rand & Rabor (1960), Reis & 

Kennedy (1999), Ripley & Rabor (1960) 


30. Rufous-tailed Fantail 
Rhipidura phoenicura 


French: Rhipidure rougequeue Spanish: Abanico Colirrojo 
German: Rotbürzel-Fücherschwanz 
Other common names: Red-tailed Fantail 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura phoenicura Statius Muller, 1843, Java. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Java. 

— — — — Descriptive notes. 17 cm. Head and face are 
; Lu sooty black, thin white supercilium; back dark 

s grey, rump and tail bright rusty chestnut, 

i upperwing dark chestnut; chin and throat 

! white, upper breast grey, remainder of under- 

parts bright rusty chestnut: iris brown; bill and 

legs black. Sexes alike, Juvenile undescribed. 

Voice. Song rendered as "he-tee-tee-tee-oh- 

gx! weet”, 

c Habitat, Montane forest between 1000 m and 
2500 m; usually in dense thickets and bushes. 
Food and Feeding. Small insects, especially 

| flying ones. including beetles (Coleoptera) and 

.. hymenopterans. Forages mostly in understorey 

close to ground. near tops of vegetation, but may visit higher strata, A frequent member of mixed- 

species foraging flocks. 

Breeding. Season Mar-May, Jul and Sept. Nest constructed of fine fibres and twigs into which 

fern root sticks are worked, covered in thick layer of spider web, placed 1-3 m from ground in 

lower branches of bush or next to primary bush; may be built around branch on which it rests. 

Clutch 2 eggs, white to pale buff, with irregular flecks and speckles forming wreath usually around 

larger end (overlain with markings ranging from lavender-grey or dark grey to amber, brown or 

black), average 18-1 x 13.1 mm; no information on incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened, Restricted-range species: present in Java and 

Bali Forests EBA. Locally common. Occurs in Gunung Gede-Pangrango National Park. 


On following pages: 31. White-bellied Fantail (Rhipidura euryura); 32. Spotted Fantail (Rhipidura perlata); 33. White-browed Fantail (Rhipidura aureola); 34. Pied Fantail (Rhipidura 
javanica); 35. White-spotted Fantail (Rhipidura albogularis), 36. White-throated Fantail (Rhipidura albicollis), 37. Brown-capped Fantail (Rhipidura diluta), 38. Cinnamon-tailed 


Fantail (Rhipidura fuscorufa); 39. Northern Fantail (Rhipidura rufiventris). 
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Bibliography, Andrew (1985), Anon, (2004), Hellebrekers & Hoogerwert (1966), Hoogerwerf (19494, 1949b), 
MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), Sujatnika et a£. (1995), Wells (1985). 


31. White-bellied Fantail 


Rhipidura euryura 


French: Rhipidure à ventre blanc Spanish: Abanico Ventriblanco 
German: Kurztub-Pacherschwanz 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura eurvura Statius Muller, 1843, Java. 

Formerly sometimes treated as a race of R. perlata; has also been suggested as being most closely 
related to X. albicollis. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Java. 

Descriptive notes. 18 cm, Has broad white 
supercilium; otherwise, dark slaty blue-grey 


any 


rectrices broadly tipped white; throat and breast 


i i PAEAN 
i NES A. Jm dull grey, remaining underparts white; iris dark 
s wA G brown: bill and legs black. Sexes alike. Juve- 
Vo 2 - nile undeseribed. Voici. Excited squeaks, 
T E S i “cheet cheet™. 

A Ow © & | "oss Habitat. Montane forest, at 900-2750 m. 
i N sii due" | Food and Feeding. Small flying insects, in- 
i É 2g o cluding ants (Hymenoptera). Usually found in 
e N - " "ws middle storey in or near dense vegetation. 
j ~ il ; Sometimes joins mixed-species foraging 

u flocks. 


Breeding. Season May-Jun. Nest a small cup of fine fibres and twigs covered in thick layer of 


spider web, built within a few metres of ground. Clutch 2 eggs, dirty cream to creamy white, with 
irregular flecks of light buff-brown to dark olive forming zone around larger end (scattered under- 
lying flecks of greyish or olive-buff), average 18:7 x 14-2 mm; no information on incubation and 
fledging periods. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Java and 
Bali Forests EBA, Uncommon to locally common: particularly numerous on lower slopes. Occurs 
in Gunung Gede-Pangrango National Park. 

Bibliography. Andrew (1985), Anon, (2004). van Baten (1999), Butehart & Stattersticld (2004), Biittikofer (1893), 
Chasen (1935). Collar et al. (1994), Hellebrekers & Hoogerwerf (1960), Hoogerwerf (1949, 1949b), MacKinnon 
& Phillipps (1993), Sujatnika eral. (1995), Wells (1985) 


32. Spotted Fantail 
Rhipidura perlata 


French: Rhipidure perlé German: Perlbrust-Ficherschwanz 
Other common names: Pearlated/Pearl-spotted Fantail 


Spanish: Abanico Perlado 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura perlata Statius Muller, t843. Sumatra. 
Has been treated as conspecific with R. eurvura, and close relationship with R. rufiventris has also 
been suggested, but little evidence presented to support either possibility, Monotypic. 
Distribution. S Thailand. Peninsular Malaysia. Sumatra, Borneo and W Java. 
Descriptive notes. 17-18 em: 14-17 g. Has 
i : small white eyebrow, white malar stripe; other- 
: wise. dark slate above, forehead and rump 
M dr Ry darker, primaries brown, small white tips on 
wing-coverts (forming wingbar), tail black, three 
outer rectrices broadly tipped white. white nar- 
rower on inner pair: throat and breast dark grey 
with bold white shalt streaks, flanks greyish, 
R= ton 4  Yent white: iris brown: bill black: legs blackish- 


nS 
A» = brown. Sexes alike. Juvenile is browner above, 

è ~ with light brownish tips on wing-coverts. Voice. 

E Melodious song, "chilip-pechilip-chi" (or "whis- 

i -- Ue while you work"), second phrase rising 


sharply: harsh high-pitched calls. 
Habitat Broadleaf evergreen forest (primary and old secondary forest) with tall trees, less numer- 
ous in secondary growth: not common in lowland swamp-forest, Lowlands and foothills. to 1700 
m in Borneo (1600 m in Sabah); principally lower elevations in Malaysia. 
Food and Feeding. Small insects, particularly flies (Diptera) and lepidopterans: also spiders. Pre- 
fers middle and upper storeys, rarely descends to ground, Actively moves from branch to branch. 
sallving tor flying prey. Often a prominent member of mixed-species feeding Mocks. 
Breeding. Nest-building observed in late Mar and May and nest with young in Aug: birds with 
enlarged gonads in Feb-Jul. Nest a neat cup. up to 3 m above ground, attached to branch fork, 
ereeper or vine. Cluteh 2 eggs, pale vellowish-eream. with zone of small brownish and lavender- 
cream feeks near large end, 18 x 14 mm: no information on incubation and fledging periods. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally common in Peninsular Malaysia. 
Sumatra and Borneo: very rare in Java. Rare in Taman Negara National Park. in Peninsular Malay- 
sia: reasonably common in Danum Valley Conservation Area. in Borneo. à 
Bibliography Bittikofer (893a. 1899), Chasen & Hoogerwerf (1941), Chasen & Kloss (1930), Dupond (1942), 
Hoogerwert i (948), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), van Marle & Voous ( 19831. 
Medway & Wells (1976). Riley (1938), Robson (2000), Sheldon er al. (2000), Smytlues (1957, 1999), Wells (1985). 


33. White-browed Fantail 
Rhipidura aureola 


French: Rhipidure à grands sourcils Spanish: Abanico Cejiblanco 
German: WeiBstirn-Füchersehwanz 
Other common names: White-browed Fantail-flyeatcher 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura aureola Lesson. 1830. Bengal, India. 


above, tail slaty grey. four outer pairs of 


Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. a. aureola Lesson, 1830 — E Pakistan (R Indus) E along Himalayan foothills to S Nepal, S to C 
India (S to SW & C Maharashtra and Orissa). 

R. a. compressirostris (Blyth, 1849) — S peninsular India and Sri Lanka. 

Roa. burmanica (Hume, 1880) - Myanmar and extreme S China (W Yunnan) S to W & S Thailand, 
C & S Laos, Cambodia and SC Vietnam. 

Descriptive notes. 17—18-5 cm; 10-12 g. Nomi- 
nate has forehead and broad supercilium white, 
crown and ear-coverts black; upperparts, includ- 
ing wing, dark grey-brown, greater and median 
wing-coverts tipped with white spots (double 
wingbar): tail blackish, central rectrices un- 
marked, others with white tips, amount of white 
increasing outwards, outer pair c. 7596 white; 
chin and throat side whitish, throat to upper 
breast variably black, breast and belly white; 
iris dark brown; bill black; legs brownish-black. 
Female slightly paler and browner on head, Im- 
mature like adult, but upperparts and wing-cov- 
erts tipped rufous, Race compressirostris differs 
from nominate in having less white in tail (two pairs of central rectrices without white tips), nar- 
rower bill; burmanica has paler upperparts, crown contrasting less with back, spots on wing-coverts 
smaller, otten less black on throat, Voici, Song a series of 6-7 well-spaced, low-pitched, melodious 
whistles, usually 4 ascending and 2—3 descending, "chee-chee-cheu'cechee-vi", first note rather 
short, second half a tone lower and emphasized, third and fourth continuing to descend scale, last 
note rising again; described as "human little whistle, which resembles an attempt at the first part of a 
tune", often left unfinished as if performer had forgotten last note. Contact call "quitch wich", fol- 
lowed by more rapid twittering; "ch'wch" alarm around nest intruders; grating scolds. 

Habitat. Variety of native and introduced woodland in drier, more open habitats, including dry 
dipterocarp forest, mixed deciduous forest, secondary scrub, orchards. babool (Acacia), trees border- 
ing canals, savanna; also gardens, even in cities. Plains and foothills, to 1500 m; to 1065 m in SE Asia, 
Food and Feeding. Eats small flying insects, mainly Mies (Diptera) and bugs (Hemiptera), Fre- 
quents lower bushes and undergrowth, rarely descending to ground; foraging height 0-8 m (mostly 
4-5 m), ground 28%, 0-1 m 11-5%, 1-2 m 9%, 2-3 m 8%, 3-4 m 9:596, 4-5 m 19%, 5-6 m 13%, 
7-8 m 2%. Flushes prey by restlessly twisting and turning along branches and tree trunks, flicking 
Wings open and fanning tail. Most prey caught in air by short sallies, above canopy (3%), in 
subeanopy (56:556), in bush canopy (10-596) or from ground (19%); also pounces on ground (9:596) 
and gleans from foliage (1-556). Also follows or perches on cattle and buffaloes, capturing insects 
flushed by their movement. Joins mixed-species feeding flocks, mainly in non-breeding season; 
with sylviid warblers typically perches at front margin of flock 1-2 m from ground, moving up to 
300 m to maintain relative position: with nuthatches (Siria), follows at distance of 1-2 m. 
Breeding. Season Feb-Aug (mainly Mar-Jun) in india, Jan-Jul (mainly Apr-May) in Sri Lanka. 
and Feb-Aug in SE Asia; multi-brooded. Nest built by both sexes, taking 3-5 days, a neat cup of 
Hine rootlets and grasses covered externally with spider web, lined with grass fibres, usually lack- 
ing "tail", internal diameter c. 30-56 mm and depth 25-30 mm; attached to upper surface of thin 
branch or in small horizontal fork 1-5-12 m (usually below 4 m) above ground, site commonly 
reused for several years: territory 0-6-1 ha. Clutch 2-4 eggs. normally 3, cream to buff with grey- 
brown spots, pale grey to sooty-purple blotches forming wreath at larger end, 16:8 x 12-8 mm; 
incubation by both sexes, period variously 11-12 days to 14-15 days; chicks fed by both parents, 
fledging period 10 to 16/17 days; young led in vicinity of nest for at least 14 days after fledging. 
High egg and nestling mortality: main predators lizards, snakes, coucals (Centropus), crows (Corvus). 
Movements, Resident; some post-breeding movement locally from higher elevations to lowlands. 
Status and Conservation. Not slobally threatened. Common through. most of Indian Subconti- 
nent; uncommon to fairly common in SE Asia. Alleged occurrence in Bangladesh and NE India 
(Assam) considered doubtful; no definite records from either. 

Bibliography. Ali (1969, 1996), Ali & Ripley (1996), Deignan (1945), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Duckworth ef 
al. (1999), Gokula (2001), Goodey & Lill (1993), Grimmett er al, (1998), Henry (1971), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), 
Jones et al. (1998), King & Rappole (2002), Mukherjee (1995), Rand & Fleming (1957). Rasmussen & Anderton 
(2005), Roberts (1992), Robson (2000), Round (1988), Smythies (1953), Stepanyan (1995), Stuart Baker (1924), 
Wait (1925), Whistler (1949) 


34. Pied Fantail 
Rhipidura javanica 


French: Rhipidure pie German; Malaienfücherschwanz 
Other common names: Malaysian/Black-and-white Fantail 


Spanish: Abanico Pío 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa javanica Sparrman, 1788, Java. 

Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. j. longicauda Wallace, 1865 - S Myanmar E to Cambodia and S Vietnam, S to Peninsular Ma- 
laysia, Riau Archipelago. Sumatra (including Bangka and Belitung) and Borneo (including N is- 
lands and Maratua group). 

R. j. javanica (Sparrman. 1788) - Java, Bali and Lombok. 

R. j. nigritorquis Vigors, 1831 — Philippines, including Palawan and Sulu Archipelago. 
Descriptive notes. 17-5-19-5 cm; 14-19 g. 
Nominate race has thin white supercilium, 
sooty-grey to black crown, face and upperparts; 
remiges and median and greater wing-coverts 
dark brown. edged and tipped with pale ru- 
fous-buff, lesser coverts sooty grey to black; 
tail sooty grey, all feathers except central pair 
broadly tipped white; chin sooty black, throat 
white, breastband and side of upper breast dark 
grey to black, remainder of underparts buff- 
washed white, brown thigh feathers edged with 
fawn; underwing-coverts white, axillaries dark 
brown with fawn edging: iris dark brown; bill 
and legs black. Sexes alike. Juvenile is duller 
than adult, with rump and uppertail-coverts reddish, breastband less distinct. Race longicauda is 
darker above than nominate, upperparts without rufous wash, black on chin slightly more exten- 
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sive, belly whiter, tail longer; nigritorquis has back ashy grey, throat and breast white, breastband 
narrower. Voice. Song a high-pitched squeaky "chee-chee-wee-weet" or "chew-weet chew-weet 
chew-weet chew" with last note falling; various squeaky chattering and squawking calls. 
Habitat. Variety of wooded habitats, including lowland woodland, bamboo thickets. scrub, man- 
grove, swamp-forest, secondary growth, human-modified areas (parks, gardens, plantations); ven- 
tures into open country. and even visits beaches. Mainly lowlands, from sca-level to up to 455 m, 
locally to 825 m; to 1500 m in Peninsular Malaysia. Usually near water. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Very active; constantly in motion when searching for prey or moving 
in vegetation; occasionally feeds near or on ground. Prey caught by flycatching. Joins mixed flocks 
of insectivorous birds; also follows domestic stock or monkeys, capturing insects flushed by their 
passage. Seen to attack and constantly pester a caged crocodile ( Crocodilus) in Philippines. 
Breeding. Season Jan-Aug across range, varying locally, Feb-Jun in Peninsular Malaysia. Feb- 
Aug in Thailand, Mar-Apr in N Borneo and Apr-Jun in Philippines; 2-4 broods in a season. Nest 
a small tight cup of fine fibres and dead grasses. covered externally with spider web, often with 
hanging "tail", lined with finer fibre, external height 50 mm, external diameter 55 mm, egg-cham- 
ber 45 mm wide and 30 mm deep; placed 1.2-4.6 m from ground, attached with spider web in 
vertical fork or horizontal twig in small tree, bush. creeper or bamboo; nest reused for subsequent 
broods. Clutch 2 eggs. pale creamy white to buff, with brown. yellowish-brown or lavender-grey 
speckles and spots usually restricted to larger end (forming wreath), 18 x 13 mm; no information 
on incubation and fledging periods. Maximum recorded longevity 9 years 4 months (Peninsular 
Malaysia); two-thirds of losses occur in first year, followed by slow rate of loss, 4-5% survive 
beyond 9 years. 

Movements, Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to very common across its relatively 
extensive range. Occurs in a number of protected areas. 

Bibliography. van Balen (1999), Coates & Bishop (1997), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Edgar (1933), Hellebrekers 
& Hoogerwerf (1966), Hoogerwerf (1948, 1949a, 1949b. 1949c. 1965), Johnson (1963). Keast (1996), Kennedy er 
al. (2000). Kloss (1931), van Marle & Voous (1988). McGregor (1909), Medway & Wells (1976), Myers & Bishop 
(2005). Ogilvie-Grant & Whitehead (1898), Riley (1938). Robinson (1927), Sheldon e7 al. (2001), Smythies (1953, 
1957, 1999), Stuart Baker (1924). Wolfe (1938). 


35. White-spotted Fantail 
Rhipidura albogularis 


French: Rhipidure moucheté 
German: Fleckenbrust-Fücherschwanz 
Other common names: Spot-breasted Fantail 


Spanish: Abanico Pechipinto 


Taxonomy. Musicapa (Muscylva) albogularis Lesson, 1831, Salem district, Tamil Nadu, India. 
Often considered conspecific with R. albicollis, on basis of intergradation in NE India, but this is 
demonstrated by only a handful of hybrid specimens and the two occupy different habitats. Rela- 
tionships with other members of the genus unclear: it has been suggested that R. euryura and R. 
perlata may be close relatives, but there is little evidence to support such affinities. Two subspecies 
recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
R. a. albogularis (Lesson, 1831) — peninsular India (S from S Rajasthan and WC Madhya Pradesh). 
R. a. vernayi (Whistler, 1931) — E India (S Orissa, NE Andhra Pradesh). 
—— E € . Descriptive notes. 14.5-17 cm. 10-13 g. 
5 U Nominate race has upperparts slaty brown. 
supercilum white; wings slaty grey; tail slaty, 
two central pairs of rectrices unmarked, remain- 
je ing rectrices with narrow pale buff tips: chin 
black, throat white, breastband dark slate grey 
with white spots, remainder of underparts 
creamy white to pale creamy buff; iris dark 
Lon brown, bill black, feet slaty brown. Sexes alike. 
Es Juvenile like adult but wing-coverts tipped with 
dull rufous. Race vernayi similar but breastband 
k broader, with spotting reduced or absent, less 
(-4 extensive and darker buff on belly. Voice. Song, 
series of short notes, starting softly. followed 
by several high-pitched tinkly notes that descend and slow. Calls, includes scratchy chic. 
Habitat. Variety of wooded habitats, including secondary forest and parks, gardens; generally 
prefers moister, more enclosed habitat than R. albicollis. From sea-level up to 2000 m. 
Food and Feeding. Small flying insects. Forages in undergrowth, lower and middle storeys, occa- 
sionally into canopy. Insects captured in air by flycatching. Frequent member of mixed-species 
foraging flocks, moving along edges of such groups. 
Breeding. Season Mar—Jul, occasionally to Sept; may have two broods. Nest built by both sexes, a 
small neat cup of moss, grass, shreds of leaves, etc., bound with external coat of spider web, lined 
with fine grasses, short untidy "tail" dangling from bottom; placed 1-2-3 m (usually less than 2 m) 
above ground in horizontal fork or attached to thin twigs of bushes. Clutch 2-4 eggs, usually 3, 
white to yellowish-white or dingy cream, spots and blotches in range of colours (red, yellow- 
brown, grey-brown, pale grey, black) forming wreath around larger end, 16:2 x 12-7 mm; incuba- 
tion by both sexes, period 12-13 days. 
Movements. Resident or with limited local movements. 
Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Common throughout its fairly wide range. Occurs in 
numerous national parks and other protected areas throughout its range. No evidence to suggest 
that species might be threatened on global scale. 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Büttikofer (1893a), Fleming & Traylor (1964), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), 
Ripley (1955), Stuart Baker (1924). 


36. White-throated Fantail 
Rhipidura albicollis 


French: Rhipidure à gorge blanche Spanish: Abanico Gorgiblanco 
German: Weifkehl-Facherschwanz 
Other common names: White-throated Fantail-flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Platyrhynchos albicollis Vieillot, 1818, Bengal, India. 
Often considered conspecific with R. albogularis, on basis of intergradation in NE India, but this is 
demonstrated by only a handful of hybrid specimens and the two occupy different habitats. Rela- 


tionships with other members of the genus unclear; it has been suggested that R. euryura and 
R. perlata may be close relatives, but there is little evidence to support such affinities. Nine sub- 
species recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. a. canescens (Koelz, 1939) — foothills of Himalayas from NE Pakistan and Kashmir E to W 
Nepal. 

R. a. albicollis (Vieillot, 1818) — C Himalayas (Nepal and Sikkim), and from plains of Bangladesh 
S to E India (lower West Bengal): non-breeding in lowlands. 

R. a. orissae Ripley, 1955 — EC India (E Madhya Pradesh, S Bihar, Orissa). 

R. a. stanleyi Stuart Baker, 1916 — E Himalayas (E from Sikkim) E to NW & W Myanmar, S to E 
Bangladesh. 

R. a. celsa Riley, 1929 — SE Tibet, Myanmar (except NW & W). S China (SE Xizang and S Sichuan 
S to Yunnan, Guangxi and Hainan), Thailand (except S) and N Indochina. 

a. cinerascens Delacour, 1927 — S Indochina (except Cochinchina). 

a. atrata Salvadori, 1879 — S peninsular Thailand, Peninsular Malaysia and Sumatra. 

a. kinabalu Chasen, 194] — mountains of N Borneo. 

a. sarawacensis Chasen, 1941 — W Borneo (Poi Range). 

Descriptive notes. 17.5-20-5 cm; 9-13 g. 
'£^ Nominate race has short white supercilium; 
crown, face and upperparts, including wing. 
| slaty grey; tail slaty, two central feather pairs 
unmarked, remaining rectrices with prominent 
white tips; chin and throat white, underparts 
| dark slate-grey; iris brown; bill and legs black. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile is like adult, but darker 
body feathers with brownish tinge or edging, 
supercilium tinged buff, wing-coverts tipped 
light brown, white area on throat greatly re- 
5 "4 . duced. Race canescens is paler than nominate, 
more ashy on back, breast and belly; stanleyi 
is darker, more slaty, back darker and washed 
with brown, black of upper breast merging more gradually into greyer lower breast, white tips of 
rectrices more extensive; orissae has mantle and scapulars olive-grey. clearly demarcated from 
black back. breast slaty, belly with buff patch, rectrices tipped creamy buff; celsa is paler and 
greyer below, feathers of lower breast and belly with pale tips; cinerascens is paler above and 
below, white on tail tips more extensive; atrata is somewhat darker above and below, back browner, 
white tips of rectrices more extensive: kinabalu is darker above and below, back browner; 
sarawacensis has upperparts darker and browner, breast and centre of belly with white mottling, 
white tail tips more extensive. Voice. Song a series of 4—8 thin high-pitched notes at irregular 
intervals, first ones may ascend or descend, final 2-3 descending: some variation geographically. 
Calls harsh or squeaky notes. 

Habitat. Occupies a variety of wooded habitats, including broadleaf evergreen forest (particularly 
at higher elevations), pine (Pinus) forest. deciduous forest, open forest, secondary forest; also 
found in cultivated areas, parks and gardens, often along roads and forest paths. Occurs from 
lowlands to mountains: breeds at 600—3050 m in N India (to foothills and adjacent plains in non- 
breeding season), down to coastal plains in S India; up to 3000 m in China; above 600 m in Thai- 
land, but at sea-level in parts of Indochina; 900-2400 m in Sumatra; 1075-2700 m in N Borneo 
(Sabah) 

Food and Feeding. Small flying insects. Forages in undergrowth, lower and middle storeys, occa- 
sionally into canopy. Hunts along outside of bushes, main trunks and branches, moving in twisting 
path, sallying after disturbed prey; insects captured in air by flycatching, sometimes beyond canopy, 
and on ground. Frequent member of mixed-species foraging flocks, moving along edges of such 
groups. 

Breeding. Season Mar-Aug in Pakistan/India and Feb-May in SE Asia (nests with eggs Feb-Mar 
and juveniles May in Malay Peninsula); multi-brooded. Nest built by both sexes, a small neat cup 
of moss, grass, shreds of leaves, etc., bound with external coat of spider web, lined with fine 
grasses, short untidy "tail" dangling from bottom; placed 1-2-3 m (usually less than 2 m) above 
ground in horizontal fork or attached to thin twigs of bushes. Clutch 2—4 eggs, usually 3, white to 
yellowish-white or dingy cream, spots and blotches in range of colours (red, yellow-brown, grey- 
brown, pale grey, black) forming wreath around larger end, 17:3-20 x 13 mm; incubation by both 
sexes, period 12-13 days; fledging period 13-15 days. Ringed birds recovered after 4 years, 6 
months. 

Movements. Lowland populations generally resident. Those breeding at higher elevations make 
post-breeding altitudinal shifts, sometimes of several thousand metres, often descending to foot- 
hills and adjacent plains. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common throughout its rather extensive range. 
Flexibility in habitat occupation doubtless of benefit to this species. Occurs in many national parks 
and other protected areas throughout its range. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Anon. (2003c), Austin (1963), Büttikofer (1893a), Chasen & Hoogerwerf 
(1941), Deignan (1945), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Divyabhanusinh (1990), Fleming & Traylor (1964), van 
Marle & Voous (1988), McClure (1974), Medway & Wells (1976), Rand & Fleming (1957), Rasmussen & Anderton 
(2005), Riley (1938), Ripley (1955), Roberts (1992), Robinson (1928), Sheldon et al. (2001), Smythies (1957. 
1963, 1999), Stanford (1941), Stuart Baker (1924). 
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37. Brown-capped Fantail 
Rhipidura diluta 


French: Rhipidure à calotte brune Spanish: Abanico Cabecipardo 
German: Braunkappen-Facherschwanz 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura diluta Wallace, 1864, Flores. 

Sometimes treated as conspecific with R. rufiventris. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. d. sumbawensis Büttikofer 1892 — Sumbawa, in W Lesser Sundas. 

R. d. diluta Wallace, 1864 — Flores and Lomblen, in WC Lesser Sundas. 

Descriptive notes. 16.5 cm. Nominate race is dark grey brown above, crown darker and warmer 
brown, irregular whitish supraloral streak, wings with reddish-brown edging; tail dark grey-brown 
in centre, otherwise mostly grey-brown or grey-fawn; pale eyering; throat whitish, fading to buffish 
grey breast which in turn becomes rusty-buff tinged on abdomen: iris dark brown; bill black, pale 
base of lower mandible; legs dusky brown. Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed. Race sumbawensis 
is slightly darker than nominate, edges of remiges brighter red. Voice. Song is a mixture of sweet 
and rather unmusical notes: also produces a musical high-pitched single "chingk" note. 
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Habitat. Forest, both primary and heavily de- 
graded, including moist forest, dry deciduous 
forest, mangroves: also bamboo thickets, 
coastal savanna near water, and shrubland 
dominated by extensive grass cover. Most com- 
mon in dense forest understorey. Lowlands to 
1700 m on Sumbawa; to 2100 m (most numer- 
ous above 1000 m) on Flores. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages in 
understorey. Active; often noisy. Often joins 
mixed-species foraging flocks. 

Breeding. Breeds early May on Sumbawa: 
season Feb, May and Jun on Flores. No other 
information available. 


Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Northern 
Nusa Tenggara EBA. Common in rainforest and in casuarina (Casuarina) forests; less common in 
other woodland types. 
Bibliography, Anon. (2004), Butchart er al. (1996b), Büttikofer (18932), Coates & Bishop (1997), Johnstone et al. 
(1996), Rensch (1931a, 19315), Sujatnika er ul. (1995), Trainor (2002a), Verheijen (1964). Verhoeye & Holmes 


(1999), Wallace (1864), White & Bruce (1986). 


38. Cinnamon-tailed Fantail 
Rhipidura fuscorufa 


French: Rhipidure brun-roux German: Zimtfácherschwanz Spanish: Abanico Colicanela 
Taxonomy. Rhipidura fusco-rufa P. L. Sclater, 1883, Larat, Molu and Lutu, Tanimbar Islands. 
Often considered conspecific with R. rufiventris. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Babar | and Tanimbar Archipelago (Larat, Yamdena, Lutu, Mutu, Selaru). 
Descriptive notes. 18 cm. Has thin white 
supercilium, brown or olive-brown upperparts, 
crown and face duskier; upperwing brown to 
olive-brown, secondaries and wing-coverts 
edged with cinnamon-rufous; central rectrices 
brown to olive-brown, lateral rectrices cinna- 
mon-rufous; throat and upper breast white, 
dusky wash through lower breast, remainder 
of underparts rusty buff; iris dark brown; bill 
and legs black. Sexes alike. Juvenile has wide 
buff supercilium, back spotted, throat and belly 
rusty buff. Voice. Song of short, discordant, 
whistled notes, with single high-pitched 
"cheep" occasionally interspersed; alarm a se- 


ries of staccato "chp" notes. 

Habitat. Forest, forest edge and mangroves. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages at middle levels up to canopy, occasionally in lower strata. 
Active. Prey captured by flycatching and hover-gleaning. Joins mixed-species foraging flocks. 
Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Restricted- 
range species: present in Banda Sea Islands EBA. Common within very small range. In Tanimbars, 
significant logging in S part of Yamdena (the main island) regarded as a potentially major threat. 
Bibliography. Anon. (2004), Bishop & Brickle (1999), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Büttikofer (1893a), Coates 
& Bishop (1997), Collar, Andreev et al. (2001), Collar, Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Hartert (1901), Sclater 
(1883), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Sujatnika et al. (1995), White & Bruce (1986). 


39. Northern Fantail 
Rhipidura rufiventris 


French: Rhipidure à ventre chamois 
German: Witwenfacherschwanz 
Other common names: White-throated Fantail(!), Banded/Large-billed/Red-vented Fantail 


Spanish: Abanico Norteño 


Taxonomy. Platyrhynchos rufiventris Vieillot. 1818. New Holland; error = Timor. 

Sometimes considered to include R, diluta and R. fuscorufa as well-marked races. Birds from Tayandu 
Is (S Moluccas) described as race perneglecta, considered indistinguishable from assimilis. Race 
hoedti has been listed as “buettikoferi”, described almost simultaneously from a different island; 
these two have even been considered as two separate races, but claimed differences are Slim, and 
biogeographically this separation seems unsuitable. Twenty subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. r. vidua Salvadori & Turati. 1874 — Kofiau, in W Papuan Is. 

R. r gularis Statius Muller, 1843 — W Papuan Is (except Kofiau), New Guinea, including islands in 
Geelvink Bay (except Biak), Manam I, Goodenough I and Fergusson I, and islands in Torres Strait. 


R. r. kordensis A. B. Meyer, 1874 — Biak I. 

R. r, nigromentalis E. J. O. Hartert, 1898 — Louisiade Archipelago (Misima, Tagula). 

R. r niveiventris Rothschild & E. J. O. Hartert. 1914 — Admiralty Is (Manus, Rambutyo). 
R. r mussai Rothschild & E. J. O. Hartert, 1924 — Mussau I, in St Matthias Group. 

R. r. setosa (Quoy & Gaimard, 1830) - New Hanover, New Ireland and Djaul I. 


th 
t 
Fr 
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R. r. gigantea Stresemann. 1933 — Tabar Is and Lihir Is (off E New Ireland). 

R. r. tangensis Mayr, 1955 — Boang. in Tanga Is (between Tabar and Lihir). 

R. r. finschii Salvadori, 1882 — New Britain and Duke of York I. 

R. r. obiensis Salvadori, 1876 — Obi I (S of Halmahera). 

R. r. bouruensis Wallace, 1863 — Buru 1. 

R. r. cinerea Wallace, 1865 — Seram and Ambon. 

R. r. finitima E. J. O. Hartert. 1918 — Watubela Is (Tioor, Kasiui). 

R. r. assimilis G. R. Gray, 1858 — Tayandu Is and Kai Is (Kai Besar, Kai Kecil). 

R. r. pallidiceps E. J. O. Hartert, 1904 — Wetar (in E Lesser Sundas). 

R. r. hoedti Büttikofer, 1892 — E Lesser Sundas (Romang. Damar, Leti, Moa, Sermata). 
R. r. rufiventris (Vieillot, 1818) — Timor. 

R. r. tenkatei Büttikofer, 1892 — Roti (off SW Timor). 


R. r. isura Gould, 1841 — N Australia from about Broome (in N Western Australia) E across Top 
End to NE Queensland (S to vicinity of Proserpine). 

Descriptive notes. 16-2—18-5 cm; 14-5-19 g. 
Nominate race has white supercilium from 
above lores to just above or behind eye; black- 
ish-brown lores and side of face; crown, nape 
and side of neck slaty black, upperparts dark 


E 5 slaty grey; remiges dark brown, edged later- 

E > cues E ally with hoary grey, greater and median wing- 
i ^N coverts dark brown, edged slaty grey, with 
\ ae ee ] minute white tips, lesser coverts dark slaty 
ee MC / grey; tail black, two outer pairs of rectrices 
DA M extensively tipped white, lateral web of outer- 

v ze most nearly entirely white; cheek, throat and 


upper breast white, breast side washed with 
grey, remaining underparts ochraceous buff, 
undertail-coverts whiter, thighs ochraceous buff with brown feather bases; underwing-coverts 
ochraceous buff; iris dark brown: bill and legs black. Sexes alike. Juvenile has upperparts duller 
and browner, primary coverts tipped buff; immature like adult, but primary coverts with buff tips. 
Races vary mainly in colour and markings of underparts and extent of white on secondaries and 
rectrices: pallidiceps is like nominate but crown and face concolorous with back, which has brownish 
wash; hoedti has crown and upperparts brownish-grey, breastband marked with white, belly whit- 
ish with fawn tinge, outer rectrices with extensive white tips; tenkatei is like previous, but throat 
grey with broad white streaking; isura has upperparts paler than last, white spots on breast sharper 
and narrower; assimilis has crown grey, upperparts tinged olive-brown, longer white supercilium, 
belly rusty ochraceous, breastband grey with smudgy white spots, tips of outermost rectrices buffy 
white; finitima is like last, but tips of outer rectrices more buff-tinged; obiensis has grey back 
contrasting with black crown and face, secondaries with broad white edges, unspotted (occasion- 
ally spotted) broad blackish breastband extending over flanks, belly white, lateral rectrices only 
narrowly tipped white; cinerea differs from previous in having crown and face contrasting less 
with back, secondaries without white edges, outer rectrices with white tips narrower or absent; 
bouruensis has chin and throat grey with broad white streaks, belly rusty ochraceous, white on tail 
tips narrow or absent; vidua is small, breastband slaty grey with conspicuous white marks, belly 
white; kordensis is similar to last, but back and breastband blacker, latter with markings small or 
absent, more extensive white on tail; gularis lacks white edging on wing-coverts and secondaries, 
breastband unmarked, white tips on outer rectrices short; nigromentalis is separated by black fore- 
head, lores and subocular area, chin with distinct black spot, white on tail tips longer; finschii has 
secondaries edged with white, belly buff; mussai has darker crown, upperparts and breastband than 
previous, narrower edging on secondaries; rangensis differs in having upperparts much paler, edges 
of secondaries and tertials very narrow; setosa resembles previous but has white belly; gigantea is 
like last but larger, with darker upperparts and breastband; niveiventris is darker still on back and 
breastband. Voice. Song in Australia (race isura) 3-5 tinkling descending notes, usually preceded 
by a few soft, almost inaudible notes, repeated many times without variation, sometimes into dusk 
and early evening; in New Guinea, New Britain and New Ireland (gularis, setosa, finschii) 3—7 
(usually 4-6) whistled notes, somewhat wistful in quality, basic pattern consists of 4 notes, "pi- 
péé-pec-po^, first short and relatively quiet, second higher and louder, last two successively lower 
in pitch, additional notes may be added to beginning or end, sometimes repeated every few seconds 
interspersed with short nasal notes, also extended series of rapidly uttered low whistles, 
"tiptuptiptuptiptup", terminating in jumble of notes; on Mussau (mussai) and Manus I (niveiventris) 
attractive and sweet, like that of a gerygone (Gerygone), on Manus in descending and rising series; 
on Biak I (kordensis) 5-6 low melodious notes, sometimes sung in broken snatches. Contact notes 
in Australia short metallic repeated "chip-chip-chip" or mellow "kek" or "dek", in New Guinea 
repeated faint "whik". Other calls (Australia) ascending, buzzing "zziop-i-deet", also "chack" or 
“cluck” possibly as alarm; (New Guinea) monotonous "tie-tie-tie-tie", 2 alternating high piping 
notes, low nasal "chip" or "chup" in mixed foraging flocks, upslurred "tuwít", also fairly rapid 
series of short notes in flight. 

Habitat. Occurs in a range of forested habitats, from rainforest and monsoon forest to swamp- 
forest, gallery forest, tal! secondary forest, locally mangroves; often in more open areas, including 
ecotones between forest types, secondary growth, lightly wooded cultivated areas, open scrub, 
natural forest clearings produced by fallen trees; in some areas (e.g. Biak I), more restricted to deep 
secondary growth and original forest near mangrove swamp. In Australia, also dense waterside 
vegetation, especially that dominated by paperbark (Melaleuca), vine forest and thicket, open eu- 
calypt (Eucalyptus) forests (both wet and dry), occasionally thickets of figs (Ficus) on sandstone 
cliffs and thickets of acacia (Acacia) or Casuarina. Lowlands and hills, from sea-level to at least 
500 m on Obi and Boang, to 625 m in Kai Is, to 1000 m in Australia and S Moluccas (Buru, Seram), 
1580 m in New Guinea, 1640 m on New Britain and 2600 m on Timor. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including beetles (Coleoptera), flies (Diptera), bugs (Hemiptera), hy- 
menopterans, termites (Isoptera), lepidopterans, and dragonflies and damselflies (Odonata); also 
spiders. Studies in SE New Guinea and Australia found preferred foraging heights and techniques 
generally similar. In New Guinea, 7% of feeding at 0-1 m, 10% at 1-2 m, 26% at 2-4 m, 16% at 4— 
6 m, 14% at 6-8 m (understorey), 19% at 8-25 m (subcanopy), 8% at 25-35 m (canopy). In Aus- 
tralia, some differences in foraging heights according to habitat type and time of year: in forest, 
35-196 of foraging attempts 1-5 m above ground, 37-896 at 5-10 m, 21-6% at 10-17-5 m, 5-4% at 
17.5-25 m; in monsoon forest, 8% on ground, 21% at Lm, 21% at 2-3 m, 25% at 4-7 m, 17% at 8- 
14 m, 8% above 14 m; in open forest and woodland in dry season, 7% on ground, 2146 at 2-3 m, 
38% at 4—7 m, 24% at 8-14 m, and 10% above 14 m (respective figures for corresponding heights 
in wet season 8%, 15%, 54%, 15% and 8%); in mangroves, 33.396 at 1-2 m, 22-296 at 2-4 m, 
27:8% at 4-8 m, 16:7% above 8 m. Typically perches on exposed, usually horizontal branch in 
lower to upper strata, mostly middle strata, making predominantly direct flights, up to 10-30 m, 
often returning to same perch after several successive sallies. Most prey captured by flycatching. 
either in air or off vegetation or other substrate; in New Guinea prey captured mainly in air (71%), 
less on branches or trunks (25%), and least among foliage and vines (4%); in Australia mostly in air 
(54-77% in open forest and woodland in wet season, and in mangroves), less among foliage (20— 
24%), on ground infrequently (8% in monsoon forest and open forest) or not at all (mangroves). In 
much of range, including New Guinea, frequently joins mixed foraging flocks of small insectivo- 
rous birds, including whistlers (Pachycephalidae), gerygones and monarchs (Monarchidae); appar- 
ently does not commonly associate with other species in Australia. 

Breeding. May—Feb in Australia; appears to breed from dry season to middle of wet season, peak 
late dry season (Sept-Oct), in New Guinea; nest with young in Jun on Seram; 1-2 broods per 
season (Australia). During courtship, male displays to female by cocking tail, drooping and spreading 
wings, waggling from side to side, moving stiffly from twig to twig. Nest built by both sexes, a cup 
made from thin bark strips, grass, leaves and other plant material, woven together and bound with 
spider web, sometimes plant fibres, elongated “tail” hanging from underside, no special lining, 
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external diameter 48-51 mm, length 56-58 mm, depth 76-102 mm, length of tail 51-76 mm, 
internal diameter 41-46 mm, length 38-51 mm, depth 20-28 mm: built 0-6-22-9 m above ground 
on bare horizontal or sloping twig or branch, or in three-pronged vertical fork (with tail worked 
around supporting twig), in tree or shrub. Clutch 1—3 eggs. dull white or pale creamy. with dull 
yellowish-brown, brown or grey spots and other markings (and a few small underlying pale bluish- 
grey dots) most pronounced at large end, mean 17.9 x 14 mm; incubation and care of young by 
both sexes, no information on incubation and fledging periods. Parasitized by Brush Cuckoo 
(Cacomantis variolosus) in Australia. 

Movements. Resident in most of range. Some seasonal movements in N Australia: apparent post- 
breeding shift from mountain ranges to lowlands in NE Queensland, and local movements along 
minor waterways in wet season in Northern Territory. Ringed individuals in Australia and New 
Guinea recovered at distances of less than 10 km from ringing site. 


Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or fairly common to abundant in 
most of range. Density in lowland rainforest near R Brown, in SE New Guinea, estimated at 20 
birds/1Oha. Subpopulation in Torres Strait considered near-threatened, as numbers are small and 
limited to small islands of c. 100 m?. 

Bibliography. Barrett et ul, (2003), Bell (1982, 1983a, 1983b), Brooker et al. (1990), Buckingham et al. (1990), 
Büttikofer (18932), Coates (1990), Coates & Bishop (1997), Croxall (1977), Dahl (1899), Diamond (1972). Finsch 
(1900), Garnett & Crowley (2000). Gyldenstolpe (1955), Hartert (1898b, 1900a, 1900b, 1918), Hill (1911), 
Hoogerwerf (1971), Isherwood et al. (1997), Jepson (1993), Keast (1958, 1996). LeCroy & Peckover (1983). 
MacGillivray (1918), Mayr (19552), Mayr & Diamond (2001), Mayr & Meyer de Schauensee (1939), Mees (1975), 
Ogilvie-Grant (1915), Orenstein (1976), Parker (1985), Rand (1942a), Rand & Gilliard (1967), Reichenow (1899), 
Ripley (1959), Rothschild & Hartert (1914), Schodde & Hitchcock (1968), Schodde & Mason (1999), Schodde & 
Mathews (1977), Sedgwick (1947), Siebers (1925), Stresemann (1914a), Trainor (2005), White & Bruce (1986). 
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40. Cockerell’s Fantail 
Rhipidura cockerelli 


French: Rhipidure de Cockerell Spanish: Abanico de Cockerell 
German: Cockerellfacherschwanz 
Other common names: Lesser Pied/White-winged Fantail 


Taxonomy. Sauloprocta cockerelli E. P. Ramsay, 1879. Lango, Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands 
Seven subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution 


R. c, septentrionalis Rothschild & E. J. O. Hartert, 1916 — Buka I, Bougainville I and extreme W 
Solomon Is (Shortland Is) 

V. c. interposita Rothschild & E. J. O. Hartert, 1916 - NW Solomons (Choiseul. Santa Isabel) 
Tomum ana Mayr, 1931 — Florida and Tulagi (EC Solomons) 

rer relli (E. P. Ramsay, 1879) — Guadalcanal. 


R. c. coultasi Mayr, 1931 — Malaita 
R. c. lavellae Rothschild & E. J. O. Hartert, 1916 - SW Solomons (Vella Lavella, Ranongga). 
R. c, albina Rothschild & E. J, O. Hartert, 1901 - SW Solomons (Kolombangara, New Georgia. 
Vangunu, Rendova, Tetepare). 

Ec , Descriptive notes. 16-18 cm; 14-5-18-5 g. 
Nominate race has slate-black head and 
upperparts, short white eyebrow; wings and tail 
slate-black, except for white on outer webs and 
tips of inner secondaries and tertials; chin to 
breast black, medium-sized elongate-round 
white spots on middle to lower breast, abdo- 


SM à men white; iris dark brown; bill black; legs 
Nerve. mM = OG «| greyish-black. Sexes alike. Juvenile undescri- 
ba bed. Race septentrionalis has back greyer, 

>A -| white spots on breast larger, more white on sec- 


.| ondaries and underwing-coverts than nomi- 
"mate: interposita has more white on inner 

secondaries (including all of inner webs and 
most of outer ones). white on secondary coverts reduced or absent: floridana is intermediate be- 
(ween nominate and previous in extent of white on inner secondaries: coultasi is larger. back grey, 
inner secondaries brownish-black with narrow white edging. lower throat white, spots on breast 
larger; albina has white on breast reduced to narrow shaft stripes, outermost pair of rectrices usu- 


ally with white tip; /avellae is larger, back greyer, narrower white edges on secondaries, white 
spots on breast smaller. Voice. Song variable, of 3-note and 4-note patterns at varying tempos, each 
note starting sharply, repeated every 2—4 seconds for several minutes. 

Habitat. Primary forest and tall secondary forest in lowlands and hills, to c. 1000 m; also disturbed 
habitat. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including small bees (Hymenoptera) and beetles (Coleoptera). For- 
ages in shaded open middle storey to canopy, at 3-20 m, avoiding dense vegetation; sometimes 
down to ground where vegetation sparse. Perches stationary in upright posture, infrequently fan- 
ning tail or drooping wings. Prey caught almost exclusively by flycatching; makes slow sallies 
after aerial prey. with 10-30 seconds to up to 10 minutes between flights. Often solitary, but joins 
mixed foraging flocks with other insectivorous birds, including R. rufifrons. 

Breeding. Recently vacated nest found in mid-Aug: a small cup made of shredded vegetable fibre, 
bound externally with spider web, lined with finer fibre, lacking "tail", placed c. 5 m above ground 
in bare horizontal fork. No other information. 

Movements. Resident 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Solomon Group EBA. Moderately common to common in low- 
land forest throughout range. but occurs at low densities. Most forests have been logged or are 
threatened with logging, and an increase in rate of forest loss could threaten this species’ sur- 
vival. 

Bibliography. Buckingham er al. (1990), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Cain & Galbraith (1956), Coates (1990), 
Diamond, J.M. (1975, 2002). Donaghho (1950). Galbraith & Galbraith (1962), Hadden (1981), Kratter et al. (2001), 
Mayr (19312), Mayr & Diamond (2001), Parker (1985), Rothschild & Hartert (1901, 1905, 1916), Schodde (1977), 
Sibley (1951). Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


41. Sooty Thicket-fantail 


Rhipidura threnothorax 


French: Rhipidure fuligineux 
German: Rosenbergfácherschwanz 


Spanish: Abanico del Matorral 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura threnothorax Statius Muller, 1843, Lobo, Triton Bay, New Guinea. 

Forms a group with R. leucothorax and R. maculipectus. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. t. threnothorax Statius Muller, 1843 — New Guinea (including W Papuan islands of Waigeo, 
Salawati and Misool) and Aru Is. 


R. t. fumosa Schlegel. 1871 — Yapen I, in Geelvink Bay (NW New Guinea). 


Family RHIPIDURIDAE (FANTAILS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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Descriptive notes. 165-18 cm; 17-18 g. Male 
nominate race has crown and upperparts dark 
brown or olive-brown, side of head blackish- 
brown, white eyebrow: wings dusky; tail sooty 
brown; throat white, breast black with white 
spots, remainder of underparts dusky olive- 
tinged grey-brown to blackish; iris dark brown: 
bill black, paler base of lower mandible; legs 
sooty black. Female has upperparts slightly 
paler than male, breast browner, belly paler and 
greyer. Immature is similar to female, but paler 
above. breast and belly uniform grey, breast 
feathers with white shaft streaks, Race fumosa 
has browner crown than nominate. Voice. Five- 
note song starts with 2 softer notes, then loud clear "chew-chew-chew"; may be repeated for exten- 
sive periods. Alarm a sharp “pik”. 

Habitat. Primary rainforest, monsoon forest and gallery forest in lowlands and hills, to c. 1100 m: 
favours particularly dense undergrowth in deep shade. avoiding direct sunlight. 

Food and Feeding. Small insects. Restricted to understorey, usually no more than 1 m from ground, 
rarely to 2 m to forage on palm fronds; sometimes feeds on ground. Food items gleaned from leaf litter 
on ground and on branches. vines and foliage. including palm fronds; will also flycatch in short 
horizontal flights between Jow stems (c. 10 em from ground). or by short vertical dashes up to 1-5 m. 
Follows larger ground-feeding birds, e.g. cassowary (Casuarius). brush-turkey (Megapodiidae) or 
pigeon (Columbidae). to capture insects flushed by them: usually perches c. 60 cm up on vertical stem 
to one side of feeding bird, or may follow on ground. Does not join mixed feeding flocks. 
Breeding. Eggs in Jan, nestling in Jul/Aug, females in breeding condition in May. and males with 
enlarged testes Jul-Aug; suggesting breeding from end of wet season to early dry season. at least. 
Nest a small cup bound with spider web, with “tail” 25 cm long. placed in fork on small horizontal 
branch, in tangled but not dense undergrowth. less than 0-5 m from ground. Maximum recorded 
longevity 13 years. No other information. 

Movements. Resident; marked individuals recaptured or observed at or near site of original cap- 
ture for several years. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally common to very common. Density 
in forest study site near R Brown (SE New Guinea) estimated at 20 birds/10 ha. 

Bibliography. Bell (1983a. 1983b. 1970. 1982), Büttikofer (18932), Coates (1990), Croxall (1977), Diamond (1972), 
Finch (19825). Hartert (1930), Hicks & Burrows ( 1989), Keast (1996), Ogilvie-Grant (1915), Rand (1942b), Rand 
& Gilliard (1967). Rothschild (1918). Safford & Atwood (1996). 


42. White-bellied Thicket-fantail 


Rhipidura leucothorax 

French: Rhipidure à poitrine blanche Spanish: Abanico Pechiblanco 
German: Dickichtfacherschwanz 

Other common names: White-breasted Thicket-fantail 


Taxonomy. Rhipidura leucothorax Salvadori, 1874. Hatam. Arfak Mountains (error = Andai, 
Geelvink Bay), New Guinea. 

Forms a group with R. threnothorax and R. maculipectus. Race episcopalis intergrades with nomi- 
nate. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. l. leucothorax Salvadori, 1874 - W & C New Guinea E to Astrolabe Bay and. in S, to Port 
Moresby district. 

R. 1. clamosa Diamond, 1967 — Karimui area of Chimbu Province (EC New Guinea). 

R. |. episcopalis E. P. Ramsay. 1878 - E New Guinea E trom middle R Sepik and Central Province 
(Kapa Kapa). 


Descriptive notes. 18 cm; 19—19-7 g. Nominate 
race has crown sooty brown. side of head black. 
^ complete white supercilium; mantle and back 
(o dark brown, rump and uppertail-coverts sooty 
"ND = black; wing blackish, wing-coverts with white 
E tips: tail black, rectrices with broad white tips: 
ERAS . 3 ',| chin to upper breast black, large white patch on 
i eus throat side: lower breast mottled black and white. 
| abdomen white, flanks and thighs grey-brown, 
undertail-coverts black; iris dark brown: upper 
. mandible black. lower mandible pale pink: legs 
© J d ^ "«« dark grey to black. Sexes alike. Immature is like 
Op Aig f M adult but browner, breast spotted with white. bill 
i all dark, Race clamosa is darker, blacker, than 
nominate; episcopalis has back browner. Voice. Song consists of a short series of quiet, rapid, de- 
scending notes, accelerating and rising in pitch. and terminating in 2 loud explosive notes. one 
downslurred, the other upslurred; alarm call a continuously uttered loud, scolding “chit”. 
Habitat. Variety of habitats, including scrub, secondary growth fringing waterways, forest and 
woodland (occasionally well away from water), swamps in forest, inner edges of mangroves, also 
gardens and semi-cleared areas; may occur close to human habitation. Inhabits mainly dense low 
vegetation, which can be in shade of tall trees or in more direct sunlight. Lowlands and hills, 
locally as high as 1350 m. 
Food and Feeding. Insects; nestling diet includes butterflies and moths (Lepidoptera). Forages 
usually within a few metres of the ground, but recorded in middle stage of primary forest and tall 
secondary growth; occasionally forages into canopy. Captures prey by gleaning (c. 40%), fly- 
catcher-gleaning (c. 40%) and flycatching (c. 20%), sometimes launching from ground. 
Breeding. Eggs recorded in late Aug, nestlings in Oct. fledelings in mid-Aug and early Oct, and 
males with enlarged testes in Jul; breeds latter half of wet season and late dry season, at least. Nest 
a small cup of dried rushes and other fine vegetation, lined with rootlets, bound externally with 
spider web, with small "tail"; placed c. 0-5 m above water level in fork of small tree or shrub on 
incline or surrounded by water in swamp, sometimes under dense cover of leaves, tail sometimes 
built around vertical twig supporting nest. Clutch 2 eggs. white, with blurred umber-brown and 
lilac-grey spots mostly in wreath near mid-line, 16-19 x 13-14-5 mm; no information on incuba- 
tion and fledging periods. 
Movements. Probably sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to very common in some areas, and 
scarce or absent in others. Inconspicuous; often heard before being seen. 


Bibliography. Beehler et al. (1986), Coates (1990. 2001), Croxall (1977), Diamond (1972), Finch (1982b), Gilliard 
& LeCroy (1967b). Hartert (1930), Mayr & Rand (1937), Ogilvie-Grant (1915), Rand & Gilliard (1967), Rothschild 
(1918), Schodde & Hitchcock (1968), Watson et al. (1962). 


43. Black Thicket-fantail 


Rhipidura maculipectus 


French: Rhipidure maculé German: Sumpffacherschwanz Spanish: Abanico Colipinto 
Taxonomy. Rhipidura maculipectus G. R. Gray, 1858, Aru Islands. 

Forms a group with R, threnothorax and R. leucothorax. Monotypic. 

Distribution. W Papuan Is (Batanta. Salawati. possibly Misool), NW & S New Guinea from 
Vogelkop E to Warbusi (Geelvink Bay) and, in S, discontinuously (including Daru I) to R Laloki. 
and Aru Is. 

Descriptive notes. 18-19 cm; 18-19 g. Male 
has dull black head and upperparts, thin white 
supercilium; wing dull black. greater and me- 
dian wing-coverts with small white tips (two 
broken wingstripes); tail sooty black with white 
tips, white reduced on central feather pair, 
broad on others; extensive white stripe from 
MEUS. base of bill along side of throat. thin along 
j upper throat, expanding to broad patch on 
4 lower throat; breast dull black, heavily marked 
with white spots, abdomen sooty black; iris 
z p ~| dark brown; bill black. pinkish lower mandi- 
uw a E; A. ble; legs brownish-black. Female is like male. 
à E J -— but spotting on wing-coverts reduced, abdo- 
men paler. Immature is entirely sooty black, except for indistinct white supraorbital patch and 
white tips on rectrices. Voice. Song a loud, conspicuous series of short squeaky notes, first few 
upslurred, becoming louder and "seesawing", ending with loud, clear "whít-chee", first note 
downslurred and second upslurred. Alarm a repeated short, sharp, nasal "tchep" or “wheek”: scold- 
ing notes sometimes merging into song. sometimes repeated many times without pause. 

Habitat. Variety of forest and low dense vegetation in lowlands, including swamp-forest, man- 
grove forest, dense undergrowth in tall secondary growth, cane grass and sedges in tea tree 
(Myrtaceae) swamps and gallery forest; keeps to heavier shade than that preferred by R, leucothorax. 
Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages mainly at lower levels. within 1-2 m of ground. Methods 
include flycatching in horizontal sallies from low perch. 

Breeding. Immatures observed in Oct-Nov, suggesting breeding during latter part of dry season. at 
least. Possible disused nests (in early Nov and Feb) typical for genus, a small cup with "tail", 
placed on centre of palm frond 45-70 cm above ground, in open without concealment. No other 
information. 

Movements. Resident. Marked individuals recovered up to 8 years 6 months later at sites where 
originally ringed. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Scarce to fairly common. 

Bibliography. Beehler et al. (1986), Bell (1977), Büttikofer (1893a), Coates (1990, 2001), Finch (1982b). Ogilvie- 
Grant (1915), Rand (19422), Rand & Gilliard (1967), White & Bruce (1986). 


44. Willie Wagtail 


Rhipidura leucophrys 


French: Rhipidure hochequeue German: Gartenfücherschwanz Spanish: Abanico Lavandera 
Other common names: Black-and-white Fantail/Flycatcher, Pied Fantail(!), White-browed Fantail(!) 


Taxonomy. Turdus leucophrys Latham, 1801, Sydney, Australia. 

Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. l. melaleuca (Quoy & Gaimard, 1830) - Moluccas, W Papuan Is, New Guinea and islands 
(including Goodenough, Fergusson and Normanby, in D'Entrecasteaux Archipelago), Aru Is, Bis- 
marck Archipelago, Buka I, Bougainville I and Solomon Is. 

R. l. picata Gould, 1848 — N quarter of Australia from Kimberley (in Western Australia) and N half 
of Northern Territory E to N Queensland. 

R. l. leucophrys (Latham, 1801) - S three-quarters of mainland Australia. 

Descriptive notes. 19-21 cm; 17-25 g. Has 
white supercilium; rest of head to upper chest, 
and upperparts and tail black. malar area. chin 
and throat with varying amount of white on 
feather tips: remiges and primary wing-cov- 
ù E erts dark brown, secondary coverts black: 
E white below, underwing with white mottling 
in carpal area; iris dark brown; bill and legs 
black. Sexes alike. Juvenile has supercilium 
tinged rufous, black parts of plumage washed 


$ 

y E brownish, feathers of upperparts and wing-cov- 
| v CF | erts tipped with rufous-buff; immature like 
| p adult, but secondary wing-coverts tipped buff 


(two broken wingbars). Races differ in size: 
picata is smaller than nominate; melaleuca is larger, with more massive bill. Voice. Song. by both 
sexes, from perch, very occasionally from ground or in flight, loud and far-carrying (audible for 
more than 200 m). In Australia, pair-members have similar repertoires of 2-5 (usually 3-4) simple 
song types; 4—7 squeaky whistled notes, often repeated, beginning on high pitch, then gradually 
descending, variation in pattern, some resembling "sweet pretty creature", "pretty little creature", 
and "sweet pretty little cree-a-ture"; in austral winter (Jun—Jul) sings infrequently, usually as part 
of dawn chorus, daily rate of songs increasing from late winter, then major component of dawn 
chorus until early summer (when young present). Song in New Guinea somewhat more jerky than 
in Australia, with different rhythm and range of frequencies; a phrase of 5-6 notes of uneven 
rhythm and progressively dropping in pitch and a 3-note phrase. sometimes alternated with weaker 
4-note phrase. Frequently sings at night, especially when moonlit, but during breeding season 
regardless of phase of moon or weather; may continue for hours, usually from roost far from nest- 
site. Countersinging (second bird immediately repeating song or latter part of each phrase) particu- 
larly common in New Guinea. Secondary song of soft rambling notes, lasting for several seconds. 
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Alarm or scolding call a rattle, “tikka-tikka-tikka-tik”, given frequently when attacking intruder or 
potential predator; other calls a relatively short “whit”, and noisy churring. 

Habitat. Almost any habitat, apart from closed forest such as rainforest or densest eucalypt (Euca- 
Iyptus) forest. Occurs in open habitats, usually with scattered trees or shrubs, low shrubs and high 
light intensity, e.g. woodland, open savanna, natural and man-made clearings, edges of waterways, 
mangroves, coastal areas, gardens and parks, plantations, swamps, lagoons and vicinity of human 
habitation, very occasionally wet sclerophyll forest; often near water. Forages also on roadside 
verges, Sea-level to high altitude in Australia; in New Guinea, lowlands and hills to c. 850 m, mid- 
mountain grasslands of highlands to c. 1980 m, locally 2800 m; sea-level to 1200 m on Buru 
(Moluccas). 

Food and Feeding. Arthropods, especially insects and larvae; occasionally oligochaetes, small 
fish, lizards, grass seeds. Beetles (Coleoptera) and flies (Diptera) the most important, found in 35— 
50% of stomachs sampled; bugs (Hemiptera), hymenopterans and orthopterans of moderate impor- 
tance (c. 12-59%), and lepidopterans, Odonata and ephemeropterans eaten less often; other insects 
groups represented to smaller extents. Spiders regularly make up 2-9% of diet. In highlands of E 
Australia, hymenopterans (high proportion of winged ants) comprise 72-82% of insects in stom- 
achs (Jan-Mar). Many insects 0-5-10 mm long, but up to 23 mm recorded. Most foraging occurs 
below 3 m; at various localities in temperate Australia, 22-77% of foraging on ground, 8-53% at 
0-1 m, 7-27% above 3 m (c. 5% or less below 10 m, although, rarely, sallies to 75 m). Marked 
seasonal variation in some localities: in temperature forest in NE New South Wales, 26% of perches 
on ground in austral summer, increasing through autumn, and towards end of winter 90% of perches 
less than 10 cm from ground; in tropical open forest and woodland in Northern Territory, feeds 
below 1 m and above 8 m more often during dry season than during wet season (2-7 m). Forages 
mostly by flycatching, flush-pursuit and gleaning, with considerable seasonal and geographical 
variation. Flycatching comprises most manoeuvres in early summer, but from mid-summer through 
winter proportion of flycatching steadily decreases while gleaning increases; in NE New South 
Wales, proportions of flycatching and gleaning respectively 85% and 15% in Oct-Dec, 83% and 
17% in Jan-Mar, 75% and 25% in Apr-Jun, and 28% and 72% in Jul-Sept. Most prey captured in 
air (18-64%) or on ground (22-82%), less often on tree trunks, branches or in foliage: in tropical 
Australia, 40-52% in air, 22-33% on ground, 7-10% on trunks, percentages varying between wet 
and dry seasons and between monsoon forest and more open woodland. Searches for prey while 
perched or by moving rapidly on ground in zigzagging series of runs (covering 20 m or more), 
hops and low sweeps, often flashing wings and fanning tail (actions that may help to flush insects). 
From perch, takes prey in flight (37-62%) or from vegetation (3-2246) or in pounce on ground 
(1-6-3%). Insects sighted from perch pursued in straight line (up to 10-15 m), diagonal loops, 
dives, steep ascents and horizontal sweeps; following prey capture, bird returns to perch. Small 
flying insects captured in bill, larger ones occasionally carried in one foot in flight; large insects 
subdued and broken up by beating against perch until wings removed, or held down with feet while 
processed. Often forages near larger birds or mammals, particularly domestic stock, but also kan- 
garoos (Macropus), Emus (Dromaius novaehollandiae) and humans; uses cattle as lookout perches, 
capturing insects flushed by or attracted to moving stock. Feeds on insects drawn to street lights 
and rubbish bins or disturbed at roadside by passing cars. Joins mixed-species foraging flocks; 
often steals food from smaller species. 

Breeding. Usually mid-Aug to late Jan (most records Oct-Dec) in Australia, but may breed in any 
month if conditions permit; most months (mainly Sept-Nov) in SE New Guinea, and at least Feb— 
Nov in New Guinea highlands; Aug-Nov on N coast of New Britain; Jan, Apr, Jun, Aug and Sept 
on Bougainville; incubation in Aug and chick in Sept in Solomons; in Moluccas, eggs and young in 
Aug (Seram) and nestling in Sept (Buru); commonly three broods in season, sometimes two, rarely 
4—5 recorded. Monogamous, forming stable pairs. During courtship, partners perch 10-15 cm apart, 
female expands eyebrow, turns her side to male (his eyebrow reduced until almost hidden); male 
approaches her while bobbing, then jumps around her, uttering various vocalizations. Territorial 
throughout year, territory defended by both sexes against conspecifics, in disputes at territory bound- 
ary performs diving display in which one bird expands supercilium and utters territorial calls and 
alarm rattles while flying in loop repeatedly (up to ten times) over opponent, roles then often 
reversed, actions often repeated; aggressive towards intruders, including passing larger animals 
(reptiles, birds, mammals including humans) when nesting, attacks from behind, sometimes land- 
ing on back of larger flying bird and pecking or pulling feathers. Nest built by both sexes, taking 
usually 5-17 days (12 days if previous nest destroyed, 18-28 days if fledglings present), a rounded 
cup of fine dry grass, bark shreds, plant down. occasionally twigs, roots, wool and animal hair, 
feathers and twine (may reuse materials from previous nest), extensive external coat of spider web, 


no “tail”, lined with horse or cow hair (sometimes plucked from animal’s back), grass, other fibres, 
external diameter 70-76 mm, external depth 44-64 mm, egg-chamber 57 mm across and 32-38 
mm deep; typically placed on horizontal fork or branch at height from less than 1 m to more than 25 
m from ground (most below 3 m), usually in live tree or shrub, less often dead tree, or on artificial 
structure (including e.g. rafter in building, machinery, fence, clothesline, windmill, etc.), often 
near or in same tree as Magpie-lark (Grallina cyanoleuca) nest, nest reused for successive broods, 
and often in successive years; territory usually 0-8-3-3 ha, same one occupied in successive years 
(once at least 15 years, but not known if by same pair). Clutch 3-4 eggs, occasionally 2, rarely | 
(mean 3-1, greater above 500 m than below), pure white to cream-buff, buff-olive or greyish, with 
spots and blotches of dark yellowish-brown or olive to lilac, grey or chestnut-brown usually form- 
ing well-defined zone on larger end (occasionally centre, sometimes uniformly distributed over 
shell), 17-5-21-3 x 14-2-16 mm (those of N birds slightly smaller); duties shared by parents; incu- 
bation period 12-16 days, usually c. 14 days, sexes taking shifts of 9-15 minutes; female performs 
most brooding early in nestling period, male later in period, overall time decreasing through sea- 
son, intruders near nest attacked or adult performs distraction display by running or fluttering 
along ground as though injured; fledging period usually 11-17 days. mean c. 14 days, chicks 
usually leaving nest within period of a few hours; young remain together for 1—2 days, fed for 12 
days, then less so until 17 days, remain in territory for 24-26 days after fledging; adults may start 
new nest or lay eggs while feeding fledglings from previous brood. Parasitized by Fan-tailed 
(Cacomantis flabelliformis) and Brush Cuckoos (Cacomantis variolosus), by Horsfield's 
(Chrysococcyx basalis) and Shining Bronze-Cuckoos (Chrysococcyx lucidus) and, often unsuc- 
cessfully. by Pallid Cuckoo (Cuculus pallidus). Hatching success 53-88%; eggs and young lost to 
avian predators and rats (Rattus), also taken by humans (owing to easy accessibility); nestlings also 
killed by cats; nests often destroyed by, or contents lost after, heavy winds or rain. Maximum 
recorded longevity over 9 years 4 months. 

Movements. Resident throughout range. Some small-scale seasonal movements, e.g. post-breed- 
ing descent from higher altitudes to lower elevations and some S-N shift, although extent not 
known. Notably dispersive across range, including New Guinea and Pacific islands; birds in parts 
of New Guinea and Solomon Is depart in dry season, returning with onset of wet season, whereas 
those in Top End of Australia have reverse pattern. Of 360 recoveries of ringed individuals, 358 
(99-4%) captured less than 10 km from site where first ringed. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to very common in most of range, 
except in densely wooded habitats. Torres Strait population confined to three small islands, and 
considered near-threatened; absence in 1973 on Emira I, near New Ireland, where it had been 
recorded many years previously, may have been due to extirpation during Second World War. 
Local declines have occurred in some areas of Australia, usually around denser human habitation. 
In E part of the country, this fantail is subject to exclusion by the larger, aggressive Noisy Miner 
(Manorina melanocephala) and nest predation by Pied Currawong (Strepera graculina), both of 
which species have benefited from human landscaping practices and undergone recent population 
increases in suburban areas; frequently preyed on by cats, and regularly killed by cars when feed- 
ing along cleared road verges. In other parts of Australia, has expanded in areas where native 
vegetation has been cleared, making the landscape more suitable for foraging by this species. A 
similar increase has been noted in some highland provinces of New Guinea (Eastern Highlands to 
Telefolmin); usually confined to lowlands and hills, this species has successfully colonized some 
anthropogenic mid-mountain grasslands; in other parts of highlands (W & SE New Guinea, Huon 
Peninsula), however, it is still absent. Introduced c. 1923 in Hawaii, where possibly survived until 
1937, but now extinct. 

Bibliography. Adriano & Calver (1995), Ashton & Ashton (2000), Barrett et al. (2003), Brooker & Brooker (1989), 
Brooker et al. (1990), Buckingham e! al. (1990), Büttikofer (18932), Cain & Galbraith (1956), Cameron (1985), 
Clapp (1982a, 1982b, 1983), Coates (1990), Coates & Bishop (1997), Courtney & Marchant (1971), Dahl (1899), 
Diamond (1972), Dyrez (1994b), Dyrez & Flinks (1995), Finch (1982b), Ford et al. (1986), Galbraith & Galbraith 
(1962), Garnett & Crowley (2000), Gill (1982), Goodey & Lill (1993), Goodwin (1967), Grant (1966), Gummer 
(2002), Gyldenstolpe (1955), Harrison (1976), Hartert (1903c), Hoogerwerf (1971), Hough (1969), Immelmann 
(1960), Isherwood er al, (1997), Ives (1975), Jackson & Elgar (1993), Jepson (1993), Keast (1958, 1985, 1993, 
1996), Kratter et al. (2001), Lawrie (1970), Leach & Lloyd (1993), LeCroy & Peckover (1983), Lord (1953), 
Majnep & Bulmer (1977), Marchant (1974), Maxwell & Calver (1998), Mayr (1931a, 1955a), Mayr & Diamond 
(2001), Mayr & Gilliard (1954), McFarland (1984), Mees (1964), Monroe (1973), Mosey (1956), Ogilvie-Grant 
(1915), Quinn (1966), Rand (19422), Rand & Gilliard (1967), Recher & Davis (1997, 1998), Reichenow (1899), 
Roberts (1942), Schodde (1977), Schodde & Mason (1999), Sibley (1951), Siebers (1925), Stevens (2002), 
Stresemann (19142), Webb-Pullman & Elgar (1998), White & Bruce (1986), Woodall (2001). 
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Class AVES T 


Order PASSERIFORMES 
Suborder OSCINES © = 
Family MONARCHIDAE 
(MONARCH-FLY CATCHERS) 


Systematics 


The broad flat bill. the stiff bristles around the nares, and a gen- 
eral similarity in hunting behaviour led early ornithologists to 
group the world’s numerous “flycatcher” radiations together. With 
more detailed morphological studies and, later, molecular analy- 
ses, these gross similarities among the various avian groups 
concerned have been disclosed as one of the best-recognized ex- 
amples of how functional convergence can obscure true relation- 
ships among birds. Indeed, external morphology appears not to 
reflect evolutionary relationships for many flycatcher-like birds. 
For example, ihe syringeal structure of the New World tyrant- 
flycatchers (Tyrannidae) betrays their affinity to a variety of en- 
demic New World bird radiations, as opposed to the externally 
similar flycatchers of the Old World. 

The Old World flycatchers, belonging to the oscine subor- 
der of the passerines, have traditionally been placed in a large, 
diverse family Muscicapidae, and until recently the complex 
assemblage of species now generally placed within Monarchi- 
dae was associated with this eclectic group. Contemporary mor- 
phological and molecular systematic work on passerines, 
however, reveals that the placement of the monarchids with 
other Old World flycatching groups does not reflect natural 
relationships, but. rather, is a result of convergent morphology 
confounded by dramatic diversification among the major mon- 
arch lineages. Nevertheless. despite growing consensus among 
taxonomists with regard to the division between the monarchs 
and the muscicapids, the limits of the family remain controver- 
sial, as do its historic subfamilial divisions. Within the 
Monarchidae. some genera have sometimes been placed in sepa- 
rate monotypic families or subfamilies, the two Machaerirhyn- 


chus boatbills being one such example, while the affinity of 


others, as typified by the two Philentoma species, has remained 
uncertain. Many long-standing species complexes and small, 
insular genera have been exposed as being composites or syno- 
nyms of one another, and some groups historically allied with 
the monarchs may, indeed. be embedded within other, distantly 
related Old World radiations. As more material becomes avail- 
able for analyses in a broad phylogenetic context, the uncer- 
tain placement within Monarchidae of groups such as the 
African crested-flycatchers (Elminia) and the bizarre boatbills 
will likely be clarified. 


* Small to medium-sized passerines with broad-based, often 
deeply compressed bill, usually slender legs with strongly curved .. 
claws, some species with greatly elongated central rectrices; - 
plumage variable, from modest to brightly coloured, often with _ 
rufous, grey, white or black, some species glossy blue. : 

* 9-50 cm, including elongated tail feathers. 


e 


* Africa, southern Asia, Australasia and Oceania. ` 

* Forest and woodland, mangroves, SU wooded : 
cultivation, savanna. ` 

* 18 genera, 97 species, 289 taxa. 

* 18 species threatened; six subspecies extinct since 1600, 


e 


Hitherto, there has been no densely sampled systematic analy- 
sis of the family Monarchidae, either as currently delimited or 
otherwise. Both the absence of such a study and a general uncer- 
tainty surrounding monarch systematics are due, at least in part, 
to the relatively understudied status of many of the taxa con- 
cerned, to the prevalence of far-flung and little-known insular 
taxa, and to a lack of modern material for systematic revision. 
This is particularly the case for the many monarch species inhab- 
iting the Indo-Australasian and Oceanic regions, where exten- 
sive insular allopatry has historically complicated the application 
of the “biological species concept". With dramatic morphologi- 
cal differentiation, including streamered tails, sky-blue eyerings 
and scaly iridescent plumages, coupled with the small or restricted 


The composition of genera 
within Monarchidae 
remains unsettled, as the 
history of Trochocercus 
attests. This genus has 
been trimmed down to 
two species, both of which 
occur in Afrotropical 
forests. They are active 
birds, often using their 
tails like Rhipidura 
fantails, and following 
mixed-species flocks. 

The male has a black 
head, a long crest anda 
graduated tail, but the 
female is relatively dull: 

a female Blue-mantled 
Paradise-flycatcher is 
shown here. In both sexes 
the bill is broad and 
flattened and the mouth is 
bright yellow or greenish. 


[Trochocercus 
cyanomelas 
megalolophus, 

Lake St Lucia, 
KwaZulu-Natal, 

South Africa. 

Photo: Hugh Chittenden] 


Monarchids are especially : 


speciose in the Australo- 
Pacific zone, where several 
genera have dispersed 
and diversified on small 
islands, One of these 
genera, Pomarea, is 
currently considered to 
comprise five species, 
but molecular analyses 
suggest that the true 
number might be higher. 


These forms are related to ` 


Monarcha, with similar 
structure and face 
patterns, but they tend to 
be more uniform, with 
black bills. The Iphis 
Monarch is restricted to 
Uahuka in the Marquesas 
Islands, where fewer than 
2500 birds are thought 

to survive. 


[Pomarea iphis iphis, 
Uahuka, 

Marquesas Islands. 
Photo: Roland Seitre] 
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ranges of many species, a clear understanding of monarch rela- 
tionships demands dense sampling and broad systematic ap- 
proaches incorporating morphological, molecular, ecological and 
behavioural characters. 

The systematic order for Monarchidae presently adopted re- 
flects taxonomic convention combined with more recent mor- 
phological and molecular work. It is worth noting that the 
placement of the monarchs within Muscicapidae persisted through 
E. Stresemann’s sequence in the 1930s, in E. Mayr and D. 
Amadon's 195] sequence, and in the "consensus list" that emerged 
at the XI International Ornithological Congress in 1956. As early 
as the 1950s, however, scientists were beginning to distinguish 
the "true" muscicapine flycatchers by their striking spotted juve- 
nile plumage and distinctive "turdine thumb" syringeal morphol- 
ogy, characteristics shared with the thrushes ( Turdidae) and other 
New World radiations. The remaining array of "non-muscicapine 
flycatchers can then be divided into two main groupings, gener- 


ally supported by all subsequent systematic analyses. The first of 


these two, the African radiation that includes the shrike-flycatch- 
ers, batises and wattle-eyes (Platysteiridae), is often thought to 
be closely related to the African bush-shrikes (Malaconotidae). 
The second is a large and diverse array of primarily Australasian 
and Oceanic species, including most of those currenty placed in 
Monarchidae. 

Our present understanding of monarch systematics began with 
morphological analyses undertaken by W. J. Beecher in the mid- 
dle of the twentieth century. On the basis of cranial morphology 
and an analysis of musculature, without any incorporation of func- 
tion, Beecher split the Old World flycatchers, placing most of the 
monarchs in a new family, Monarchidae, which also included 
the whistlers (Pachycephalidae), the drongos (Dicruridae) and 
the New World vireos (Vireonidae). Subsequent morphological 
analyses, such as those carried out by H. E. Wolters and by W. E. 
Boles, embraced both form and function, with particular empha- 
sis on the diverse monarch assemblages in Australasia: these in- 
vestigations led to the placement of the monarchs, including most 
taxa in the present arrangement, along with the enigmatic mag- 
pie-larks (Grallina), the fantails (Rhipiduridae) and the drongos, 
in an expanded Dicruridae, a family associated with other large 
indigenous radiations within the Australian avifauna. At this same 
time, however, other systematists who had attempted to synthe- 
size the order of passeriform subgroups placed the monarchs ei- 
ther by convention with the muscicapids or in novel positions. J. 


L. Cracraft's 1981 systematic treatment, for example. included 
them with the Old World warblers in the family Sylviidae. 

By the middle to late 1980s, the DNA-DNA hybridization 
work pioneered by C. G. Sibley and J. E. Ahlquist not only sup- 
ported the notion of a close relationship between drongos, mag- 
pie-larks, fantails and the monarchs, but also concluded that this 
whole so-called dicrurid group was a core part of a broad radia- 
tion of corvoid songbirds not at all closely related to muscicapids. 
On the basis of this work, and subsequently supported by L. 
Christidis and R. Schodde's 1991 allozyme analysis of Australo- 
Papuan passerines, Sibley and B. L. Monroe, in their 1990 syn- 
thesis, ranked the dicrurids as a subfamily of the Corvidae and 
placed the monarchs as one of three tribes within the Dicrurinae; 
thus, the monarchs were in the tribe Monarchini, the fantails made 
up the Rhipidurini, and the drongos constituted the tribe Dicrurini. 
Importantly, earlier analyses of external morphology and behav- 
iour supported these three groupings, which have been widely 
accepted at one suprageneric level or another since at least the 
middle of the twentieth century. 

Sibley and Monroe's 1990 monarch tribe and, for the many 
Australo-Papuan taxa, Schodde and I. J. Mason's 1999 treatment 
of Dicruridae essentially mirror what has, until very recently, been 
the most widely accepted systematic sequence for the monarchs. 
These authors’ grouping of Monarchini included all of the taxa 
in the current sequence with the exception of Philentoma; the 
latter, traditionally loosely allied with the monarchs, was excluded 
on the grounds of evidence from DNA-DNA hybridization, which 
supported its placement with the vangas in the family Vangidae. 
The only other difference was that the two magpie-larks were 
placed within Monarchini, whereas they are currently given a 
family of their own (Grallinidae). It must be noted, however, that 
Sibley and Ahlquist's sampling was heavily biased towards 
Australo-Papuan forms and included only limited representation 
of African and Asian species groups traditionally associated with 
the monarchs. For example. the genus Erythrocercus was not in- 
cluded in their samples, and the polyphyletic genus Trochocercus 
was represented only by T. cyanomelas. 

Since the turn of the millennium, several large-scale molecular- 
phylogenetic analyses of the passerines have supported the corvoid 
affinities of the monarchs that were suggested by earlier DNA- 
DNA hybridization work. However, the results from more com- 
plete sampling of key species groups, as well as analyses of nuclear 
and mitochondrial molecular markers, call into question some ear- 
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| The genus Terpsiphone 


includes some of the most 
spectacular passerines in 


| continental Africa and 


Asia. This male Asian 
Paradise-flycatcher is 
a typical example, with 
tremendously elongated 
tail feathers, a blue bill 
and bright blue orbital 
skin. As with several 
species in the genus, 
males come in two or 
more colour morphs or 
variants. One common 
morph in this species has 


| rufous upperparts, another 


is essentially white. Both 
are beautiful in different 
ways, but there can be 
few spectacles more 


| dramatic than a white- 


morph male paradise- 
flycatcher dashing after 
insects in a shady forest. 
Females are much less 
prepossessing: they are 


| smaller than males, with 
| distinctly shorter tails. 


The assignment of 


| species limits in this 


genus is complicated by 
the fact that some of its 


| members hybridize in part, 


but not all, of their ranges. 


| Several named forms are 


clearly of hybrid origin; 
others only interbreed 
across narrow zones of 
overlap and might best 
be considered species. 


| As currently composed, 


the genus contains 
13 species. 


| [Terpsiphone paradisi 
| borneensis, 


Bukit Sarang, 

Bintulu area, 

Sarawak, Borneo. 
Photo: Doug Wechsler/ 
VIREO] 


Another group allied to 
Monarcha is the trio of 
species classified as 
Mayrornis. They are 
relatively small monarch- 
flycatchers, with clean 
slaty-grey or buffy plumage, 
and a stout monarchid bill. 
All three species are 
restricted to small Pacific 
Islands, where their 
populations are often 
small and threatened by 
invasive species and 
habitat degradation. 


The Vanikoro Monarch is | 


endemic to the Solomon 
Islands, where it lives only 
on Vanikoro and its small 
satellite island of Buma. 


[Mayrornis schistaceus, 
Vanikoro Island. 
Photo: Guy Dutson] 


The Clytorhynchus 
shrikebills differ from 
Monarcha species in 

several ways. They are 
larger, with predominantly 
greyish-brown plumage. 
Their bills are distinctive, 
fairly long, stout, and 
laterally compressed, with 
the upper mandible hooked 
or notched at the tip. They 
vary from pale to dark— 
that of the Southern 
Shrikebill is bluish-white. 
On account of this feature, 
the shrikebills were once 
placed with the true 
shrikes (Laniidae). 


[Clytorhynchus 
pachycephaloides 
pachycephaloides, 
New Caledonia. 
Photo: Guy Dutson] 
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lier conclusions with regard to the limits and placement of 
Monarchidae, and leave some basic uncertainties for future sys- 
tematic work. For example, in their well-crafted 2002 analysis of 
a relatively dense sampling of African monarchine birds and a 
wide array of potential allies, E. Pasquet, A. Cibois and colleagues 
present mitochondrial-gene trees that show substantial polyphyly 
within the family, paralleling long-standing morphological dis- 
tinctions. These authors’ findings, consistent with the morphol- 
ogy-based conclusions of S. L. Olson in the late 1980s, were that 
the endemic African genera Elminia and Erythrocercus were 
strongly allied with families outside the corvoid radiation and dis- 
tant from Muscicapidae, such as, possibly, the Sylviidae. Further, 
the results of these studies counter the suggested close relation- 
ship between the fantails and the monarchs implicit in some pre- 
vious treatments, which placed Rhipidura within Monarchidae 
without any suprageneric distinction. 

Subsequent to the Afrocentric study of Pasquet and his col- 
leagues, two higher-level analyses of passerine relationships, 
based on nuclear-DNA sequences, were undertaken by F. K. 
Barker and colleagues at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. These further established the placement of Monarchidae 
within the "core Corvoidea", and also corroborated the percep- 
tion that the placement of the Elminia crested-flycatchers with 
the monarchs was erroneous. Although sampling was again in- 
complete, with, for example, Philentoma, Erythrocercus and 
Machaerirhynchus not included, both analyses suggested that 
monarchs were more distantly related to the drongos and the fan- 
tails, and more closely related to the birds-of-paradise 
(Paradisaeidae), than had previously been thought. Even more 
recently, in the first major molecular systematic analysis of the 
Australo-Papuan and Oceanic radiations of monarchine birds, C. 
E. Filardi and R. G. Moyle present results again consistent with 
the placement of the African genera, such as Erythrocercus and 
Elminia, and the Australasian Machaerirhynchus well outside any 
circumscription of Monarchidae. Moreover, this most recent 
analysis strongly indicates that the magpie-larks are, indeed, 
monarchs, a result consistent both with those obtained from DNA— 
DNA hybridization investigations and those from sequence-based 
studies with sufficient sampling. 

Following these latest findings, a variety of morphological 
traits are consistent with what appear to be the natural limits of 
Monarchidae. Although Mayr, like some of his predecessors, mar- 
velled at the morphological variation that confounded clear cir- 


cumscription of this group, he also identified distinguishing char- 
acters: plumage structure, the shape and configuration of the wing, 
the structure of the tarsus and feet, and the broad-based, often 
deeply compressed and decidedly robust bill. Like other corvoids, 
true monarchids have a single humoral fossa. As summarized by 
Schodde and Mason, they also share characteristic vomeral mor- 
phology, a distinctive ectethmoid plate with no lachrymals, and 
an internasal septum that is extensively or completely ossified, 
creating fully separated (amphirhinal) nares, as in some Myiagra 
species. Both P. L. Ames and Olson have stressed the lack of 
these traits in Elminia and Erythrocercus, which have a double 
tricipita humoral fossa and lack any extensive ossification of the 
internasal septum. Although the affinities of these last two gen- 
era have yet to be determined, this is consistent with molecular 
evidence suggesting that they are misplaced not only within the 
Monarchidae, but also within Corvoidea. Similarly, the externally 
distinctive boatbills lack the ectethmoid-plate morphology shared 
by the true monarchs, corroborating early protein-based studies 
and more recent sequence-based analyses that separate Machaeri- 
rhynchus from monarchs and other closely allied corvoid birds. 
Finally, preliminary molecular analyses of the South-east Asian 
and Wallacean genus Philentoma suggest that, despite its overt 
morphological similarity to some of the Terpsiphone paradise- 
flycatchers, its placement in Monarchidae is also erroneous. 

The familial sequence presented in Cracraft and colleagues’ 
discussion in E. C. Dickinson’s third edition of the “Howard & 
Moore Checklist” is probably most consistent with the system- 
atic studies undertaken to date. This sequence is largely similar 
to the currently adopted one, but with a small number of differ- 
ences. In Dickinson. four genera are considered of uncertain po- 
sition (incertae sedis): Philentoma is tentatively placed near the 
African Malaconotidae and Platysteiridae, Machaerirhynchus 
between the malaconotids and the Vangidae, and Elminia and 
Erythrocercus between the bulbuls (Pycnonotidae) and the Old 
World warblers (Sylviidae). In addition, the genus Grallina is 
included with the other core corvoid groups in Monarchidae. At 
present, the sequence of groups within the family remains to be 
examined in a modern phylogenetic context. For the time being, 
and pending further analyses, the family as currently delimited is 
a reasonable option, although the possible exclusion of Elminia, 
Erythrocercus, Philentoma and Machaerirhynchus, and the pos- 
sible inclusion of the somewhat aberrant grallinids, should be 
considered. 

Even with the above amendments, a broadly Paleotropical 
range for the family persists. Members of the Monarchidae range 
from Africa eastwards though southern Asia, across the Indo- 
Malaysian archipelagos, and through Australasia out into Oceania 
as far east as Hawaii. As presently constituted, Monarchidae com- 
prises 97 species in 18 genera, with much of the species richness 
and ecological diversity centred in the Australo-Papuan and Oce- 
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anic regions. The defining of broad categories or groupings that 
reflect discrete evolutionary trajectories and radiations within this 
family is difficult, perhaps owing in part to the misplacement of 
some species groups, but to a large degree a result of ecological 
radiation within the family that has been nothing short of explo- 
sive. Many behavioural characters that have proven useful sys- 
tematic tools when assessing other avian groups either are too 
conserved to be of use, nest construction being one such exam- 
ple. or exhibit broad overlap with other ecologically allied groups 
such as the true shrikes (Laniidae), other Old World flycatchers 
or fantails: examples of such overlap with these others are evi- 
dent in foraging behaviour, gross bill morphology, body posture, 
and tail-fanning habits. Despite this diversity and the poor state 
of our understanding of relationships within Monarchidae, the 
family can be divided into several groups, based on a composite 
of morphology, ecology, behaviour and geography. 

Six fairly cohesive, although not necessarily equivalent. 
groupings, can be defined. The first is the paradise-flycatchers 
and allies, incorporating the genera Hypothymis, Terpsiphone, 
Trochocercus and the very poorly known monotypic Eutricho- 
myias. This is followed by the “core monarchines", a diverse 
group comprised of Monarcha and the variety of Pacific genera 
(probably including Lamprolia) once placed in separate families 
primarily on the basis of external bill morphology, etho-ecological 
aspects, and plumage. The third group, the “frilled monarchs”, 
comprises the four species within the genus Arses, the fourth 
contains the well-circumscribed "broad-billed flycatchers" in the 
genus Myiagra, and the fifth has the quixotic and problematic 
boatbills in Machaerirhynchus. The sixth and final group con- 
sists of other "Afro-Asian endemics", namely the genera Elminia, 
Erythrocercus and Philentoma. These six groupings are discussed 
in turn in the following paragraphs. 

The paradise-flycatchers and allies comprise three widespread 
polytypic genera, the Afro-Asian Hypothymis and Terpsiphone 
and the Afrotropical Trochocercus, and one monotypic genus, 
Eutrichomyias, known only from the small island of Sangihe, 
north-east of Sulawesi. Systematic work on monarchs carried out 
by Pasquet, Cibois and their colleagues, as well as molecular 
work done by Filardi, C. E. Smith and Moyle, support a basal 
placement for these genera, with only the boatbills and the other 
Afro-Asian grouping being more basal to other monarch line- 
ages. Many of the species in these genera are striking, as illus- 


trated by the Hypothymis blue monarchs and the Terpsiphone 
paradise-flycatchers, and as a result are among the most iconic 
passerines of their respective regions. 

There are two basic ecotypes in this grouping. The flitting, 
tail-fanning Trochocercus species and the similarly fantail-like 
Hypothymis taxa are quite different in behaviour from the much 
larger typical Terpsiphone flycatcher, which tends to flycatch by 
sallying, in addition to hawking or foliage-gleaning. The neat, 
cone-shaped nest within this grouping is fairly conserved, as is 
the voice. The raspy contact notes are roughly similar to those of 
other monarchids, although some Hypothymis and Terpsiphone 
species emit surprisingly earnest songs. Despite some eco-mor- 
phological disparity, this grouping is distinguished by the brightly 
coloured, often bare circumorbital skin possessed by many of 
the taxa, as well as frequent dimorphism in size and plumage. In 
addition, the species are resident or migratory, or make faculta- 
tive movements, and some, such as the Asian Paradise-flycatcher 
(Terpsiphone paradisi). display all three patterns of behaviour. 

The genus Hypothymis comprises three fairly well-separated 
species that have the interesting distinction of all showing some 
sympatry in the Philippines. One, the Black-naped Monarch 
(Hypothymis azurea), is polytypic, with over 20 subspecies, and 
is widespread across Asia, and the other two are Philippine 
endemics. Relationships among the various taxa are unclear, but 
a close relationship between this genus and Terpsiphone has long 
been suggested on the grounds of morphology and behaviour, 
and has more recently been supported by molecular work. 

Historically, the genus Trochocercus has been the subject of 
much taxonomic controversy. It contains two equatorial African 
species, both somewhat shy, excitable birds found in pairs or small 
parties, often in dense forest or forest ecotones. This genus pre- 
viously included an additional three species, the Dusky (Elminia 
nigromitrata), White-bellied (Elminia albiventris) and White- 
tailed Crested-flycatchers (Elminia albonotata), which are some- 
what similar etho-ecologically to Trochocercus, but molecular 
studies, as well as a closer examination of behaviour, breeding 
biology and vocalizations by C. Érard and colleagues, indicate 
that these three species are allied with Elminia. Similarities in 
skull osteology between the remaining two Trochocercus spe- 
cies and the Terpsiphone paradise-flycatchers have led some au- 
thors, including both Olson and Érard, to suggest that 
Trochocercus could be merged with the latter genus, although 


Monarcha is the largest 
genus in the family, with 
30 species, but it seems 
inevitable that further 
study and molecular 
analysis will lead to 
subdivision into smaller 
groupings. The members 
of one subgenus, centred 
around the Black-faced 
Monarch superspecies, 
are called the "chestnut- 
bellied monarchs”. This 
group contains five 
species, all of them 
distributed in Australia, 
New Guinea and 
Micronesia. Its members 
have richly coloured 
underparts and black 
patches on the face 

and throat. 


[Monarcha melanopsis, 
Brown River, 

south-east New Guinea. 
Photo: Brian J. Coates] 


The enigmatic Black 
Monarch occurs in humid 
forests in the mountains 
of New Guinea. It is 
tentatively grouped in 
Monarcha (as the sole 


member of the subgenus : 


Penemonarcha) but its 
true taxonomic affinities 
remain to be clarified. 

In stance it is oddly 
reminiscent of a Rhipidura 
fantail, as it holds its body 
horizontally, droops its 
wings and keeps its 
fanned tail cocked 
upwards. The male is 
entirely black, with small 
patches of white sometimes 
showing as pectoral tufts; 
the female is a slightly 
paler greyish-black. 


[Monarcha axillaris fallax, 
Huon Peninsula, 
north-east New Guinea. 
Photo: William S. Peckover] 
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most taxonomists, notably J. P. Chapin, have adopted the more 
conservative position of maintaining it as a distinct genus. Lim- 
iting Trochocercus to the species cyanomelas and nitens is con- 
sistent both with the findings of recent molecular work and with 
numerous systematic treatments, including the most recent edi- 
tion of the "Howard & Moore Checklist". A sister relationship 
between Hypothymis and Terpsiphone, these in turn being sister 
to Trochocercus, 1s supported by molecular analyses, and there- 
fore, unless all three genera are merged. Trochocercus should be 
maintained as a separate genus. 

The monotypic genus Eutrichomyias was described from a 
single type specimen, which was, unfortunately, lost in the Dres- 
den bombings during the Second World War. This exceptionally 
rare. brightly coloured flycatcher was feared extinct until it was 


rediscovered, in dwindling numbers, in the vanishing forests of 


Sangihe, north of Sulawesi. G. E. Watson pointed out that the 
Cerulean Paradise-flycatcher (Eutrichomyias rowleyi) differs from 
some Terpsiphone only in its shorter bill. longer nasal bristles, 
and much longer tarsus. He suggested that this spectacular bird 
was presumably a well-differentiated form of Terpsiphone, but 
the exact placement of this little-known species will remain un- 
clear until further study has been carried out. 

Within the widespread paradise-flycatcher genus Terpsiphone. 
species boundaries are often unclear and relationships are geo- 
graphically complex. Many members of the genus frequently hy- 
bridize across their ranges in idiosyncratic geographical patterns. 
and several named forms are clearly of hybrid origin. Although 
Bedford's Paradise-flycatcher (Terpsiphone bedfordi) is usually 
regarded as a subspecies of the Red-bellied Paradise-flycatcher 
(Terpsiphone rufiventer), A. Prigogine's suggestion that it merits 
full species status on the grounds of morphology and other char- 
acters may be warranted. Similarly, Bates's Paradise-flycatcher 
(Terpsiphone batesi) is often placed within the Rufous-vented 
Paradise-flycatcher (Terpsiphone rufocinerea). as it intergrades 
with the nominate race of the latter across parts of west-central 


Africa. Other ornithologists familiar with the avifauna of this re- 
gion, such as D. A. Bannerman, as well as Chapin, treated the 
form as a full species because of its distinctive plumage colour 
and structure, and its comparatively subdued voice, apparently 
polytypic egg-colour patterns, and more retiring habits. Thus, 
following Watson and work by A. Brosset and Érard, Bates's 
Paradise-flycatcher seems best treated as a full species. 

The core species cluster in this group is often considered to 
represent a superspecies comprising three widespread allospecies, 
the African Paradise-flycatcher (Terpsiphone viridis), the Asian 
Paradise-flycatcher and the Japanese Paradise-flycatcher 
(Terpsiphone atrocaudata). Some authors suggest that the last 
two, paradisi and atrocaudata, are conspecific because they hy- 
bridize: given the pervasive interbreeding across what appear oth- 
erwise to be good species boundaries in this genus, however. this 
criterion alone seems insufficient. The distinctions between forms 
of viridis and of paradisi are complex and often unclear. Not 
only are subspecific and specific boundaries uncertain owing to 
hybridization and morphological intergrading, but some forms 
are variably included in either paradisi or viridis, depending upon 
an author's interpretation of morphology, behaviour, geography 
and hybridization. For instance, the placement of the Sao Tome 
(Terpsiphone atrochalybeia), Madagascar (Terpsiphone mutata), 
Seychelles (Terpsiphone corvina) and Mascarene Paradise-fly- 
catchers (Terpsiphone bourbonnensis) at the end of the sequence 
in this genus indicates that these are related to the Asian T. 
paradisi, whereas S. Benson and others have suggested that they 
appear closer to the Afrotropical T. viridis. 

The second group. the "core monarchines", essentially com- 
prises the genus Monarcha, arguably one of the more poorly cir- 
cumscribed and taxonomically complex of avian genera. The 
limits of the genus and divisions within it have been treated dif- 
ferently by nearly every student of the group. Following the early 
work of Mayr. however, Schodde and Mason defined at least six 
infrageneric divisions within the genus. These are: Penemonarcha, 


UPS 
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the “black monarchs”, represented by the Black Monarch 
Monarcha axillaris), a fantail-like flycatcher of montane New 
Guinea; Monarchanax, the “golden monarchs”, represented by 
the Golden Monarch (Monarcha chrvsomela), a polytypic canopy 
specialist of New Guinea and its satellites: Monarchalba, the “pied 
monarchs”, consisting mainly of the controversial superspecies 
grouping M. manadensis, which variably includes ten or more 
allospecies across the islands of Wallacea, New Guinea and out 
into the Solomons; Carterornis, the “white-eared monarchs”, 
represented by three distinct forms distributed across Australia, 
Tanimbar and the Moluccas which are often considered 
conspecific, but, as suggested by C. M. N. White and M. D. Bruce, 
are probably best treated as allospecies; Sympasiarchus, the "spec- 
tacled monarchs”, with approximately eight species in Wallacea, 
Australia and New Guinea; and, finally, the nominotypical 
Monarcha, or “chestnut-bellied monarchs”, represented by at least 
four species in Wallacea. Australia. and New Guinea through to 
the Solomons, and generally allied with the black-faced mon- 
arch superspecies M. melanopsis. 

In their 2001 synthesis of northern Melanesian birds, Mayr 
and J. Diamond point out that relationships within and among many 
of the historic groupings of Monarcha and their close relatives 
remain unclear. Although recent molecular-genetic research by 
Filardi and Smith, as well as by Filardi and Moyle, suggests that 
relationships among the core monarchids are generally consistent 
with Mayr's early infrageneric groupings, it also suggests that some 
superspecies and species designations may be inconsistent with 
natural species boundaries and affinities. Two major clades or 
radiations emerge from these analyses. The first is the "pied mon- 
archs", so named for the black-and-white plumages of some core 
species groups, and includes manadensis. guttula, trivirgatus, and 
their insular allospecies, as well as the enigmatic M. axillaris, the 
Black Monarch. The other clade is the "chestnut-bellied monarchs”, 
named for the rich rufous underparts of many of the taxa, and in- 
cludes the M. melanopsis group consisting of M. cinerascens, M. 
melanopsis, M. frater, M. castaneiventris and allospecies, together 
with the golden monarchs, the white-eared monarchs and, signifi- 
cantly. a variety of small insular genera, namely Chasiempis, 
Pomarea, Mayrornis, Neolalage, Clytorhynchus and Metabolus. 
Some of these last-mentioned genera were formerly placed in other 
families: for example, the Clytorhynchus shrikebills were included 
in Laniidae, and the Buff-bellied Monarch (Neolala ge banksiana) 
was placed with the Lalage trillers in Campephagidae. 


On a broad scale, then, the boundaries of the genus Monarcha 
as currently constituted require significant revision, one that re- 
flects the polyphyly of the genus and embraces the dramatic mor- 
phological and behavioural diversification that has confounded 
the systematics of this group. In addition, a growing number of 
studies lead to the conclusion that species boundaries are currently 
poorly defined. For instance, work on Pornarea, by Cibois and 
her colleagues, indicates substantial polyphyly within the genus 
and suggests that at least nine species-level taxa are involved, as 
opposed to the five recognized in the present treatment. Molecu- 
lar-genetic investigation of the endemic radiations within the Solo- 
mon Islands, undertaken by Filardi and Smith, also suggests a 
greater amount of species-level differentiation than has previously 
been recognized, particularly if one does not require sympatry 
and ecological differentiation in defining species boundaries. Re- 
cent work by G. Dutson indicates that at least one of the many 
subspecific forms within Clytorhynchus, namely the Santa Cruz 
subspecies of the Black-faced Shrikebill (Clytorhynchus 
nigrogularis), should be elevated to species rank; with further 
study, similar findings are likely for many other insular 
monarchines in the region. Aside from Pomarea, many of the Pa- 
cific island forms of chestnut-bellied monarchs are poorly known, 
and the monotypic Silktail (Lamprolia victorice), once placed with 
the birds-of-paradise but now commonly considered a monarch, 
has yet to be included in a modern systematic analysis. 

Frilled monarchs, the four members of the genus Arses, have 
long been clearly defined by their distinctive frilled neck feath- 
ering and fleshy blue wattles around the orbits, their delicate pen- 
dent nests, and their habit of foraging in the manner of a certhiid 
or climacterid treecreeper, by hopping in a spiral up the boles of 
great forest trees, a characteristic shared with some Ervthrocercus 
taxa. Since the early 1930s, the Ochre-collared (Arses insularis), 
Frilled (Arses telescopthalmus) and Frill-necked Monarchs (Arses 
lorealis) have commonly been placed in one species, under the 
name A. telescopthalmus, with the Pied Monarch (Arses kaupi) 
held separate. Nevertheless, the long-standing separation of the 
Ochre-collared Monarch, coupled with evidence of sympatry 
between some forms, such as the Ochre-collared and Frilled 
Monarchs, and Schodde's suggestion of no apparent plumage 
intergradation between abutting forms, supports the recognition 
of four closely allied and generally allopatric Arses species. At 
present, at least one molecular-genetic study investigating spe- 
cies boundaries, intraspecific geographical variation and bio- 


Another subgenus of 
Monarcha is Monarchanax, 
the "golden monarchs", 
represented by the 
Golden Monarch of New 
Guinea and its satellite 
islands. This is usually 
treated as a single polytypic 
species, but significant 
geographical variation 
suggests that further 
subdivision is likely. This 
group has several unique 
features, including strong 
sexual dichromatism, 
canopy-dwelling habits, 
and a relatively complex 
song. It seems unlikely to 
be closely allied to the 
core species in Monarcha, 
and it will probably be 
reclassified in a separate 
genus when a finely 
sampled review is 
undertaken. 


[Monarcha chrysomela 
nitidus, 

Brown River, 
south-east New Guinea. 
Photo: Brian J. Coates] 


One group of monarchs is 


separated in the genus | 


Arses on account of the 
distinctive frilled neck 
feathering and fleshy blue 
eye wattles. They are 
further distinguished by 
their delicate pendent 
nests and their habit of 
foraging by hopping 
Spiral-fashion up the 


trunks of trees, like a | 


certhiid or climacterid 
creeper. Depending on 
taxonomic viewpoint, this 
genus contains between 
two and four species. 

In the Frilled Monarch, 
the most widespread and 
familiar of the group in 
New Guinea, the male is 
dramatically patterned in 
black and white, while 
the duller female has 
more rufous or buff in 
the plumage. 


[Arses telescopthalmus 
lauterbachi, 

Brown River, 
south-east New Guinea. 
Photo: Brian J. Coates] 
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geographical history among frilled monarchs 1s under way, al- 
though findings have yet to be reported in the literature. 

Sixteen species in the genus Myiagra make up the fourth basic 
monarchid grouping, the "broad-billed flycatchers”, arguably the 
most clearly defined grouping within the family. These generally 
differ from Monarcha in à variety of traits, including: more strik- 
ing and consistent dimorphism; a finer, less bulky nest; different 
egg-spot patterning; a crested head with an unpatterned face; sat- 
iny plumage, especially that of males; the habit of vibrating the 
tail when perched; and distinctive, simple songs consisting of 
series of clear whistles. Schodde and Mason also concluded that 
the fore cranium of all Myiagra taxa is more flattened than that 
of Monarcha. Although Mayr, F. Salomonsen and others placed 
the "shining flycatcher group" of M. alecto, M. hebetior and al- 
lies in Monarcha or in a separate genus, Piezorhynchus, A. Keast 
and others have pointed out that these birds possess all, or nearly 
all, of the physically diagnostic features of Myiagra, albeit with 
heavier, Grallina-like ossification of the nasal cavity. Further- 
more, molecular evidence clearly separates this group from 
Monarcha and solidly allies it with all other Myiagra taxa ana- 
lysed thus far. 

As 1s the case for many monarchine birds, there has to date 
been no significant molecular-genetic investigation of species 
boundaries within Myiagra. On the basis of morphology, distri- 
bution and behaviour, however, both Wolters and, later, Schodde 
and Mason recognize three main lineages. The “leaden flycatcher 
group" includes eleven or, if one includes the Fijian endemic 
azureocapilla, twelve of the 16 species listed in the genus, and 
one extreme suggestion has been that these possibly comprise a 
single polytypic species, Myiagra rubecula. This is a grouping 
characterized by insular allopatry, with species boundaries gen- 
erally defined as such. The second lineage is the distinctive "shin- 
ing flycatcher group" comprised of the polytypic Common 
Shining Flycatcher (Myiagra alecto) and the Lesser Shining Fly- 
catcher (Myiagra hebetior); the latter varies geographically, and 
differs from alecto, primarily in the plumage pattern of the fe- 
male. In their analyses of distribution patterns, Mayr and Dia- 
mond suggest that the two shining flycatchers are greatly 
modified, and relatively ancient, derivatives of the M. rubecula 
superspecies, a biogeographically interesting hypothesis worthy 
of more rigorous systematic study. The final infrageneric group- 
ing within Myiagra contains two nearly monochromatic Austral- 
ian flycatchers, the Restless Flycatcher (Myiagra inquieta) and 


the Paperbark Flycatcher (Myiagra nana). Although the latter 
has customarily been treated as a well-differentiated subspecies 
of inquieta, Schodde, Mason and others preferred to treat it as a 
separate species on the basis of plumage coloration and an ab- 
sence of overlap between the two in bill and nares proportions, 
as well as the longer, stouter rictal bristles of the Paperbark Fly- 
catcher. 

The two boatbills constitute a cohesive Australo-Papuan 
grouping of uncertain affinity. They form a superspecies and are 
characterized by altitudinal allopatry. The Yellow-breasted 
Boatbill (Machaerirhynchus flaviventer) mhabits the lowlands 
of north-eastern Australia and New Guinea, and the Black- 
breasted Boatbill (Machaerirhynchus nigripectus) is confined to 
montane New Guinea. Despite a lack of sympatry, boundaries 
between these two appear quite clear, yet both taxa are character- 
ized by geographical plumage differentiation of uncertain taxo- 
nomic disünction and, at present, some intergradation among 
forms confounds any definitive assessment of boundaries, at the 
species level or otherwise. Disregarding the extraordinarily wide, 
flat bill, the boatbills have generally been included with the mon- 
archs on the grounds of resemblances to the latter in wing and 
tail markings, general behaviour and social organization, as well 
as Mviagra-like tail-vibrating when perched, and nest and egg 
similarities with the genus Arses. These characters, however, do 
not in themselves appear overly phylogenetically informative, 
and molecular evidence strongly suggests that Machaerirhynchus 
does not belong in Monarchidae. 

The final one of the six major groupings consists of three 
enigmatic genera that are likely misplaced within Monarchidae. 
Elminia, the "fairy-flycatchers", contains five spritely species, 
while Erythrocercus consists of three flitting species with some- 
times creeper-like foraging habits, often compared with rhipidurid 
fantails or even Old World warblers in their general behaviour. 
The third genus, Philentoma, has two large and poorly known 
Asian species. The Erythrocercus flycatchers of the Afrotropics 
are largely allopatric, and thus often considered to form a super- 
species. Geographical differentiation is most marked in Living- 
stone's Flycatcher (Erythrocercus livingstonei), although 
subspecific boundaries are conflicting and unclear. As intimated 
earlier, some authors include within Elminia only the Blue 
Crested-flycatcher (Elminia longicauda) and the Blue-and-white 
Crested-flycatcher (Elminia albicauda), which appear to be well- 
differentiated allospecies in, respectively, west-central and south- 
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central Africa. The Dusky, White-bellied and White-tailed 
Crested-flycatchers, sometimes placed in the genus Trochocercus, 
do appear to be far closer to Elminia, within which they may 
form a second superspecies. These last three species, however, 
exhibit a degree of geographical overlap. and may be better con- 
sidered as forming a species group. 

Finally, the Rufous-winged Philentoma (Philentoma pyrhop- 
tera) and the Maroon-breasted Philentoma (Philentoma velata), 
are broadly similar to the Terpsiphone species, and confusion 
between either one of them and the female Asian Paradise-fly- 
catcher in the field is possible. The two philentomas are broadly 
sympatric, and boundaries between them are clear, with some 
mild subspecific plumage differentiation. particularly across in- 
sular segments of the range of the Rufous-winged Philentoma. 
Data derived from DNA-DNA hybridization indicate that 
Philentoma does not belong in Monarchidae and is allied with 
Vangidae, but more refined molecular analyses are currently un- 
der way to test this conclusion and more specifically to ascertain 
the affinities of the genus 

Without a systematic study of the family with sufficiently 
broad sampling to investigate the origins of Monarchidae, the 
history of this evolutionarily rich paleotropical and 


speciation 


oceanic group is poorly understood. This history is of interest, 
given t : influence of the extreme geographical differ- 
entiation among monarchs on classical biogeographical and 
speciation theory. Recent molecular studies by Filardi. with col- 


leagues Smith and Moyle, have focused on the core monarchids 
consistent with an Australo-Papuan centre of origin 


for the group. E: 


and are mo 
dence suggests one or more dispersive radiations 
into Africa and Asia, and at least four relatively independent 
radiations in Australia. New Guinea and Oceania, the latter in 
volving the Myiagra species, the pied monarchs, the chestnut- 
bellied monarchs, and the Arses species. The boatbills represen 
at least a fifth radiation if they are, indeed, monarchids. These 


= 


studies have also enabled the first rough dating of monarchine 
speciation history, and suggest that diversification within the 
Monarchidae has occurred primarily within the Pliocene, many 
contemporary species groups having diversified through and af- 
ter the Plio-Pleistocene boundary. Given the insular character of 
much of the group, it ts notable, but not surprising, that much 


active dispersal would be required in order to explain current 


biogeographical patterns. Non-dispersive reproductive isolation, 
however, has also played a role, and may have had a far more 
continuous and recent influence on monarch diversification when 
one considers growing recognition of the dynamic and complex 
geotectonic history of the Australo-Papuan and Oceanic regions. 
Clearly, integrated systematic studies, incorporating a variety of 
monarchine traits and analytical methods, hold great promise in 
the light of our growing understanding of the rich history of mon- 
arch evolution. 


Morphological Aspects 


The monarch-flycatcher family, as presently defined, is a diverse 
group of small, slim-bodied, generally active arboreal birds, many 
of which are handsomely plumaged. Its members range in size 
from the warbler-like Little Yellow Flycatcher (Erythrocercus 
holochlorus), some 9 cm in total length and 5-7 g in weight, to 
the streamer-tailed male Asian Paradise-flycatcher, which has a 
total length, including greatly elongated central tail feathers, of 
up to at least 50 cm and a weight of 18-22 g. The name “mon- 
arch” is usually applied to members of the Oriental genus 
Hypothymis, the Australasian genera Monarcha and Arses, the 
Pacific genera Pomarea, Mavrornis, Neolalage and Metabolus, 
and sometimes the Oriental Philentoma. 

With some 30 species, found from Australia, Tasmania and 
New Guinea west to Wallacea, north to Micronesia and east to 
Melanesia, Monarcha is by far the largest genus and comprises 
almost a third of all species in the family. Its members are char- 
acterized by a medium-length, strong, blue-grey bill, the upper 
mandible of which is hooked and notched at the tip. and well- 
developed rictal bristles fringing the mouth. The bristles are pre- 
sumably an aid to the capture of insect prey, perhaps by providing 
protection for the eyes. The tail is of medium length, and varies, 
according to species, from being slightly rounded at the end to 
being nearly square-tipped. The legs and feet are slender, and the 
claws are small but strongly curved and sharp. In size, the 
Monarcha monarchs range from 12-5 cm to 19 cm in length, weigh 
9-33 g and have a wing length of 66-97 mm. The wing measure- 
ment is generally about 10 mm longer than the tail measurement, 
but ranges from being equal to the tail length to being approxi- 


The Yellow-breasted 
Boatbill is the southern, 
lowland representative 

of the Machaerirhynchus 
boatbills, a grouping of 
two distinctive, Australo- 
Papuan allospecies. Apart 
from the flattened bill 
shape, these birds differ 
from other monarchids 

in the design of the 
ectethmoid plate, which is 
otherwise quite uniform 
across the family. These 
unique features, along 
with the results of genetic 
analyses, suggest that the 
boatbills are only distantly 
related to Monarchidae. 
Their true taxonomic 
affinities await 
clarification. 


[Machaerirhynchus 
flaviventer xanthogenys, 
Brown River, 

south-east New Guinea. 
Photo: Brian J. Coates] 
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The genus Elminia is also | 


thought to be misplaced 
within Monarchidae. 

It contains five species, 
known as the "crested- 
flycatchers”, or “fairy- 
flycatchers", all of which 
are lightly built, active, 
Afrotropical birds. They 
have erectile crown 
feathers and strongly 
graduated tails: in the 
Blue Crested-flycatcher 
the central rectrices extend 
up to 13 mm beyond the 
rest of the tail. They are 
further distinguished by 
their frequent tail-fanning 
behaviour, recalling that of 
the rhipidurid fantails. In 
most cases the plumage is 
blue or bluish-grey. 


[Elminia longicauda | 


teresita, 

Masai Mara National Park, 
Kenya. 

Photo: Gunter Ziesler] 
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mately 20 mm longer than it. In most species, the sexes are simi- 
lar in size, or the female is marginally smaller than the male. The 
plumage is full and soft, and in coloration ranges trom modest to 
bright. Generally, it has a simple pattern of one, two, three or 
four colours. As examples, the female Rufous Monarch 
(Monarcha rubiensis) is all rufous, the Manus Monarch 
(Monarcha infelix) is black and white, the Island Monarch 
(Monarcha cinerascens) is grey and rufous, and the Spectacled 
Monarch (Monarcha trivirgatus) is black. white, grey and ru- 
fous. The sexes are mostly alike in plumage, as with the Spot- 
winged Monarch (Monarcha guttula). or similar to each other, as 
with the Black Monarch; only in the cases of the Golden Mon- 
arch and the Yap Monarch (Monarcha godeffrovi) are the sexes 
strongly dimorphic. Juveniles have an unspotted plumage, as do 
all young monarchids, and are duller than adults, with the bill 
typically dark. The juveniles of some members of this genus re- 
semble the adults, while in others they are greyish to brownish 
above and buffy to rufous below; juveniles of the Golden Mon- 
arch resemble the adult female. 

Allied to Monarcha, and replacing it in Polynesia, Micro- 
nesia and parts of Melanesia, are the tropical Pacific genera 
Pomarea, Mayrornis, Neolalage and Metabolus. They have a size 


range of 12-20 cm and exhibit most of the characters of 


Monarcha, as described above. The adult bill colour, however, is 
black or bluish-black in Mayrornis, black in Neolalage and, de- 
pending on species, sometimes black in Pomarea. The juvenile 
plumage of the Chuuk Monarch (Metabolus rugensis) and of some 
Pomarea species is notably distinctive, being bright rufous above 
and buff to rufous-buff below. Moreover, the sexes of the Chuuk 
Monarch and some Pomarea monarchs are strongly dimorphic. 

With a length of 19-21 cm, the four shrikebills in the 
Melanesian-Pacific genus Clytorhynchus are larger than the 
Monarcha species, and their plumage is predominantly dull grey- 
ish-brown. The bill is longish, stout and laterally compressed, and 
the upper mandible is hooked and/or notched at the tip. The bill 
colour is bluish-white, blue-grey or black, with pale cutting edges. 

The Elepaio (Chasiempis sandwichensis) of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands is also related to Monarcha. It is about 15 cm long, and has 
the characteristic habit of perching in the manner of a wren 
(Troglodytidae), with its tail cocked and the wings drooped. Com- 
pared with Monarcha, its bill is small but strong. and slightly 


hooked at the tip, and its claws are rather long. The plumage is 
variable among its five subspecies, ranging from grey to dark 
brown above and being whitish below with rusty to black breast 
markings. and the sexes, according to race, are alike or dimor- 
phic. The juvenile plumage is dull brown above and white or 
rufous below. Adults, however, always have two white wingbars, 
a white rump patch and a white tip on the tail, and it is interesting 
to note that, within the Monarchidae, these characters are other- 
wise found only in the Tinian Monarch (Monarcha takatsukasae) 
of the Mariana Islands, in Micronesia. 

In New Guinea and north-eastern Australia, the four boldly 
patterned monarchs that constitute the genus Arses have, in addi- 
tion to Monarcha-like characters, an erectile nape frill and 
circumorbital blue eye wattle. Within the family, the nape frill is 
confined to this genus, while the eye wattle is shared only with 
the Terpsiphone paradise-tlycatchers and, less prominently, with 
the Hypothymis monarchs of the Oriental Region and the 
monotypic Eutrichomyias of Wallacea. 

The sixteen species of Myiagra flycatcher of the Australa- 
sian Region share many morphological characters with Monarcha, 
but they are readily differentiated by the head shape, with the 
hindcrown typically more or less peaked, by the moderately broad 
bill, the sides of which are convex when viewed from above, and 
by several aspects of behaviour. Most Myiagra flycatchers are 
upright-perching birds which sally for insects from an open perch 
in a manner similar to that of members of the Old World fly- 
catcher family Muscicapidae. The broader bill is considered to 
be an adaptation for obtaining prey in flight, mostly by sallying 
and hover-gleaning (see Food and Feeding). These are small, slen- 
der birds, generally 13-20 cm in length. All exhibit minor to pro- 
nounced sexual dimorphism, even those in which both sexes are 
female-plumaged, such as the Broad-billed Flycatcher (Myiagra 
ruficollis), or male-plumaged. as with the well-differentiated 
Pohnpei Island form pluto of the Oceanic Flycatcher (Myiagra 
oceanica). The basic adult male plumage is glossy blue-grey or 
blue-black with a white belly, although that of some species or 
subspecies is wholly black or blackish, and the Vanikoro Fly- 
catcher (Myiagra vanikorensis) has the belly rufous. The male 
Azure-crested Flycatcher (Myiagra azureocapilla) of Fiji is dis- 
tinctively different, having a pale blue crown and cheeks, a chest- 
nut throat and a bright orange bill, some races having also a 
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white-tipped tail. In other Myiagra species, the bill is blue-black 
or blue-grey. Basic adult female and immature plumages are blue- 
grey to brownish above and white below, with the throat and 
chest orange-rufous. Two skulking species, the Common Shin- 
ing Flycatcher and Lesser Shining Flycatcher, are also divergent 
members of this group and are sometimes placed in a separate 
genus, Piezorhynchus. The females have a distinctive pattern of 
rufous or chestnut upperparts, a blue-black or grey head, and white 
or greyish throat and underparts. The coloration of the inside of 
the mouth of these two species is bright orange, conspicuous when 
the bird is calling. Such bright mouth coloration is found also in 
the Terpsiphone paradise-flycatchers of Asia and Africa, the 
Trochocercus paradise-flycatchers of Africa, the White-tailed 
Crested-flycatcher of Africa and, to a less marked degree, the 
Hypothymis monarchs of the Oriental Region and Eutrichomyias 
of Wallacea. 

Confined to New Guinea and north-eastern Australia, the two 
boatbills in the genus Machaerirhynchus are aberrant flycatch- 
ers (see also Systematics). They seem to be related to Monarcha, 
although the extraordinary broadened, flattened, hook-tipped bill 
suggests an affinity with the Myiagra flycatchers. The plumage, 
too, differs from that of other family-members, including the 
Golden Monarch. Male boatbills are mainly black above, with 
white wing and tail markings, and have the underparts mainly 
yellow. Females are much duller than males, and immatures are 
duller and paler than females. The juvenile Yellow-breasted 
Boatbill has whitish underparts. 

The enigmatic Silktail of Fiji is a beautiful, aberrant species 
with plumage that has been likened to that of a bird-of-paradise. 
Itis velvet-black, with iridescent blue spangles on the head, neck, 
breast and shoulders, and contrasting gleaming silky-white 
uppertail-coverts and most of the tail. Its bill is hooked at the tip, 
its rictal bristles are less prominent than are those of other 
monarchids, its wings are long and rounded, its tail is shortish 
and rounded, its legs are long, and its feet are large and strong. 
The female is like the male but has less gloss, and the immature 
plumage is duller. 

On the island of Sangihe, in the far north of Wallacea, is found 
another enigmatic species, the Cerulean Paradise-flycatcher, the 
sole member of the genus Eutrichomyias. This species, known 
also as Rowley's Flycatcher or the Sangihe Flycatcher, appears 
to be closely related to both the Hypothymis blue monarchs and 
the Terpsiphone paradise-flycatchers. It is smallish, about 17-18 
cm long, with a medium-length, rounded tail, cerulean-blue 
upperparts, light bluish-grey throat, breast and thighs, and a white 
belly. Notable features are the fleshy white eyering, which is bro- 


ken above the eye, a broad-based black bill, and a yellow gape; it 
does not have a crest. The immature has the head and upperparts 
dark blue, washed grey-brown, and the underparts uniformly 
smoky grey. 

In the Oriental Region, the Monarchidae are represented by 
the Hypothymis blue monarchs, the Terpsiphone paradise-fly- 
catchers and the philentomas. The three blue monarchs, 13-5— 
17-5 cm in length, are similar to Monarcha species in size, build 
and aspects of behaviour, but the males have mainly blue plum- 
age, a small circumorbital blue eye wattle, and a small to promi- 
nent crest on the hindcrown. The crest is least developed in the 
widespread Black-naped Monarch and most developed in the 
splendid Celestial Monarch (Hypothymis coelestis) of the Phil- 
ippines; some of the latter’s crest feathers are over 40 mm long. 
Female blue monarchs are duller than the males, and immatures 
resemble females. 

The two species that make up the genus Philentoma are stocky, 
somewhat sluggish birds, 16-5—21 cm in length. Males have pre- 
dominantly dull blue plumage. A blue morph, in which the plum- 
age is wholly dull blue with a greyish-whitish vent, occurs 
uncommonly among males of the Rufous-winged Philentoma. 
Both sexes have red eyes, a feature not otherwise found in the 
Monarchidae. The female Maroon-breasted Philentoma resem- 
bles the male but is duller, with a blackish chest, while the fe- 
male Rufous-winged Philentoma is brownish above and buffy 
white below. Newly fledged juveniles are unusual and distinc- 
tive, having the head and body reddish-chestnut, those of the 
Maroon-breasted Philentoma also with dark streaks and mottling 
on the upperparts. 

The paradise-flycatchers in the genus Terpsiphone include 
the most beautiful members of the family, the adult males of most 
being characterized by greatly elongated, streamer-like central 
tail feathers. The thirteen species are found in Asia, Wallacea, 
sub-Saharan Africa and Madagascar and on island groups in the 
Indian Ocean. These are smallish birds, similar in size to 
Monarcha species, with a weight of 12-23 g and a wing meas- 
urement of 71-102 mm. Almost all, however, have a longer tail, 
giving a total length of 15-50 cm. A feature which they share 
with the African genera Elminia and Trochocercus, but with no 
other monarchids, is the unusual wing:tail ratio. The wing is typi- 
cally shorter than the tail in both sexes, although it is longer than 


The genus Erythrocercus 
contains three Afrotropical 
species which make up a 
single superspecies. They 
are small, flitting, forest 
birds, with a tendency to 
join mixed-species flocks 
in the canopy or middle 
storey. Their plumage is 
greenish or yellowish, 
sometimes with a chestnut 
tail, as shown by 
Livingstone's 
Flycatcher. Analyses 
based on morphology and 
genetics suggest that this 
genus does not belong 
with the Monarchidae. 
Further research is 
needed to clarify its 

true affinities. 


[Erythrocercus livingstonei 
livingstonei, 

Mana Pools National Park, 
Zimbabwe. 

Photo: Brendan Ryan] 


Two large, poorly known 
species of humid forests 
in South-east Asia and the 
Sundaic subregion occupy 
the genus Philentoma. 
These have long been 
grouped with monarchids, 
due to a superficial 
similarity to the paradise- 
flycatchers, but the balance 
of evidence suggests that 
their origins lie elsewhere. 
Genetic analyses placed 
this group within the 
Madagascan vangas 
(Vangidae), but this seems 
unlikely on biogeographical 
grounds. Both species are 
largely dull blue in colour, 
with mid-length tails, 

stout bills and red eyes. 
The Rufous-winged 
Philentoma is usually 
predominantly rufous in 
the wings and tail, but an 
uncommon blue morph 
occurs, pictured here. 


[Philentoma pyrhoptera 
pyrhoptera, 

Borneo. 

Photo: Doug Wechsler/ 
VIREO] 


The genus Myiagra is one 
of the most clearly defined 


groupings in the family. | 


Its 16 members are 
distinguished by a range 
of features, including a 


moderately flattened bill, a | 


notably peaked hindcrown, 
satiny plumage, and a 
habit of vibrating the tail 
when perched. 

Their songs are also 
distinctive, but perhaps 
the most unusual Myiagra 
vocalization is the “scissor- 
grinding” call of the 
Restless Flycatcher, 
given for long periods 
while hovering. 


[Myiagra inquieta, 
Tallebudgera Creek Valley, 
south-east Queensland, 
Australia. 

Photo: Hans & Judy Beste/ 
Lochman Transparencies} 


The displays of 
monarchids are normally 
simple affairs, with 
stereotyped postures 

and much vocalizing. One 
of the most demonstrative 
members of the family is 
the Island Monarch: pairs 
or small groups are often 
seen performing what is 
assumed to be an agonistic 
display. Individuals hold 
the body horizontally, the 
tails half-cocked and 
spread, the wings drooped 
and quivered, and the bill 
open. Adopting this 
posture they follow each 
other from branch to 
branch, face each other 
at close range, and 
constantly utter 

scolding calls. 


[Monarcha cinerascens 
perpallidus, 

Tench Island, 
Bismarck Archipelago. 
Photo: Brian J. Coates] 
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the tail in the case of the females of the Japanese Paradise-fly- 
catcher and the Blue Paradise-flycatcher (Terpsiphone 
cyanescens). Adult males of most Terpsiphone species have the 
middle pair of tail feathers moderately to strikingly elongated, 
for example, by up to 195 mm in the Sao Tome Paradise-flycatcher 
and up to 412 mm or more in the Asian Paradise-flycatcher. A 
few species or subspecies do not exhibit tail-streamers: these in- 
clude the Blue, Bedford’s, Bates’s and Mascarene Paradise-fly- 
catchers, the Wallacean race talautensis of the Rufous 
Paradise-flycatcher (Terpsiphone cinnamomea), and some races 
of the Red-bellied Paradise-flycatcher. Other characters of the 
genus are a large-headed appearance and a circumorbital blue 
eye wattle, the latter being exhibited also by the genera 
Hypothymis and Arses. A prominent crest is possessed by some 
species, such as the Asian Paradise-flycatcher, but this is reduced 
or absent in other species or subspecies, including Bedford’s Para- 
dise-flycatcher. The bill is of medium length, broad, and hooked 
at the tip; in colour, it is dark greyish-blue or purplish-blue to 
bright blue, sometimes with a black tip. The rictal bristles are 
strong, and the inside of the mouth is, depending on species, bright 
yellow, greenish-yellow or green. Bright mouth coloration is a 
feature also of the Trochocercus paradise-flycatchers and the 
White-tailed Crested-flycatcher of Africa, the Common Shining 
and Lesser Shining Flycatchers of Australasia, the Hypothymis 
monarchs of the Oriental Region, and the Cerulean Paradise-fly- 
catcher of Wallacea. The Terpsiphone tail, with the exception of 
females of some Asian species, is graduated, this being a further 
character shared with the Afrotropical genera Trochocercus and 
Elminia. 

Plumage coloration of Terpsiphone species is generally ru- 
fous, grey, white or black, and the underparts often contrast with 
the upperparts. The sexes are dimorphic, and in a few species the 
male is variable in colour and pattern. Variants are usually rufous 
or white, with intermediates, as in the Asian Paradise-flycatcher, 
but some populations of the African Paradise-flycatcher also have 
black variants, again with intermediates. These variants are often 
referred to as “morphs” or “phases”, but such terms are inappro- 
priate in these instances. It has been pointed out that, because a 
range of variants and intermediates may occur at any one local- 
ity, it is not not true polymorphism that is involved but, rather, 
plumage variability. 

The remaining three genera, Trochocercus, Elminia and 
Erythrocercus, are all confined to the Afrotropical Region. The 
two Trochocercus paradise-flycatchers are small, active monarchs, 
13-15 cm in length and about 10-12 g in weight. They are char- 
acterized by a longish crest, a moderately long graduated tail, a 


broad flattish bill, hooked at the tip, and a yellow or greenish- 
yellow mouth. Males have a glossy blue-black head and breast 
and, according to species, predominantly slaty-blue or glossy blue- 
black upperparts and a white or grey belly. Females are duller 
than the respective males, and the female of the Blue-mantled 
Paradise-flycatcher (Trochocercus cyanomelas) has the breast 
mottled. Juvenile plumage, as described for the latter species, is 
similar to that of the female, but the crest is very short and the 
upperparts are more grey-brown, with rusty feather tips on the 
upperwing-coverts. 

The five species of crested-flycatcher making up the genus 
Elminia are small, active birds, on average a little smaller and 
longer-tailed than the Trochocercus paradise-flycatchers, and they 
are distinguished by their frequent tail-fanning behaviour, recall- 
ing that of the rhipidurid fantails. They are crested, or, at least, 
they have erectile crown feathers, and the tail is long and strongly 
graduated, notably so in the case of the Blue and the Blue-and- 
white Crested-flycatchers, the central rectrices of which extend 
up to 13 mm beyond the rest of the tail. One species, the White- 
tailed Crested-flycatcher, has the mouth deep pink to yellow. 
Plumage coloration is predominantly dark bluish-grey, with or 
without a white belly and white in the tail, or is blue with a white 
belly and either with or without white in the tail. The females are 
duller than the males, and the juveniles are duller than the fe- 
males. Juveniles of the Blue and Blue-and-white Crested-flycatch- 
ers have indistinct buff and grey barring on the upperparts. 

Finally, the smallest members of the Monarchidae are the 
three flycatchers in the genus Erythrocercus. They are 9-12 cm 
in length and 5-8 g in weight, and have a wing length of no more 
than 42-53 mm. They are somewhat warbler-like in appearance, 
but display the tail-fanning behaviour typical of several other 
monarchid genera (see General Habits). The bill is short and broad, 
and the rictal bristles are long and well developed. All three have 
a short erectile crest. The tail 1s of medium length, proportion- 
ately shorter than that of other African monarchids, and, unlike 
the tail of those species, it is not graduated; furthermore, the wing 
measurement is longer than the tail measurement. Plumage col- 
oration is olive-yellow, yellowish-green or grey-brown above, 
and yellow or buffy to whitish below; one species, the aptly named 
Chestnut-capped Flycatcher (Erythrocercus mccallii), has a chest- 
nut cap, and two species have the tail mainly rufous. The sexes 
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are alike. Immatures are similar to adults, and those of two of the 
species have the edges of the upperwing-coverts variably tinged 
rufous. It is, however, the pensile domed nests which they build 
(see Breeding) that sets the Erythrocercus flycatchers apart from 
other members of the family. 

Little or nothing is known about the moult of the majority of 
the members of the family. From the limited data available. es- 
pecially from Australasia and South-east Asia, it appears that, 
for adults, the typical pattern is of a single, complete post-breed- 
ing moult annually. During moult, the primaries are shed in se- 
quence outwards, usually starting at the innermost, over a period 
of about three months. Moult of the tail feathers is centrifugal, 
up to four rectrices growing at once, and may begin after the 
start of the primary moult. The timing of the head-and-body mouit 
is much the same as that of the primaries. Juveniles undergo a 
partial moult, usually soon after fledging, resulting in the acqui- 
sition of immature plumage. This moult involves the feathers of 
the body, the marginal and median wing-coverts, and some 
greater secondary coverts and tertials. Apparently, all juvenile 
rectrices, primaries and secondaries, greater primary coverts and 
alula feathers are retained, as also are a varying number of juve- 
nile secondary coverts and tertials. Most immatures probably 
acquire adult plumage after a complete moult later in their first 
year or early in their second year. In the case of some species, 
however, the Common Shining Flycatcher being one example. 
at least some males do not attain adult male plumage until the 
third year of life. 


Habitat 


Monarch-flycatchers are predominantly birds of the Old World 
tropics, where they are found in sub-Saharan Africa, Madagas- 
car, southern Asia, Wallacea and Australasia and on islands in 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans. A few species extend into temper- 
ate latitudes. Notable among these are some of the Myiagra fly- 
catchers, which range south to southern Australia and Tasmania, 
and certain paradise-flycatchers, which occur south to the Cape 
region of South Africa and north to Turkestan. central and east- 
ern China, the Russian Far East and Japan. All members of the 
family are arboreal birds that utilize habitats ranging from tropi- 
cal and subtropical rainforest, eucalypt (Eucalyptus) forest and 


woodland, swamp-forest, monsoon forest, deciduous forest and 
paperbark (Melaleuca) woodland to savanna, mangroves, tall 
secondary growth, thickets, riparian forest and lightly wooded 
cultivation. 

The majority of species in the family inhabit forest. For many 
of these, including the Cerulean Paradise-flycatcher, currently 
classed as Critical, the presence of primary forest is essential for 
their survival (see Status and Conservation), although probably 
all species will occupy adjoining secondary forest as it matures. 
A few species, especially some Myiagra flycatchers, the Blue 
Crested-flycatcher and the African and Asian Paradise-flycatch- 
ers, are adapted for a life in more lightly timbered habitats. In 
Australia and south-eastern New Guinea, for example, the Leaden 
Flycatcher (Myiagra rubecula) is found in eucalypt and paperbark 
woodlands and open forest, coastal woodland and scrub, and lo- 
cally in mangroves and rubber plantations. In Africa, likewise, 
the African Paradise-flycatcher lives in open wooded habitats of 
all types, including forest edge, woodland, bush and gardens, and 
can be seen in large shady trees in villages and towns. On small 
islands, a resident species such as the Island Monarch may oc- 
cupy all wooded habitats, including littoral forest, scrub and gar- 
dens. On the other hand, a few species are more specialized in 
their requirements. The Broad-billed Flycatcher is mainly an in- 
habitant of mangroves, although in parts of its range it occurs 
also in forest. The Common Shining Flycatcher, too, is a denizen 
of mangroves; it also lives in thickets, secondary growth and rain- 
forest bordering streams and swamps, and in swamp-forest. Mi- 
gratory species, including some paradise-flycatchers, the Satin 
Flycatcher (Myiagra cyanoleuca) and the Black-faced Monarch 
(Monarcha melanopsis), may occur in more marginal habitats 
during passage or when in non-breeding areas. 

Those species that occur in open wooded habitats frequent 
mostly the middle to upper strata, or they move freely between 
the shrubbery level and the treetops. In contrast, the majority of 
the forest-living species, including the Spot-winged Monarch of 
New Guinea, the Silktail of Fiji and the Blue-mantled Paradise- 
flycatcher of Africa, forage mainly or exclusively in the middle 
and lower storeys of the forest, while the Dusky and White-bel- 
lied Crested-flycatchers of Africa are confined to forest under- 
growth. Only the Silktail and the shrikebills are known to forage 
on the forest floor, which they do regularly on some Pacific is- 
lands. A few species, such as the White-eared Monarch (Monarcha 


Monarchids are often 
seen bathing at the 

edge of puddles and 
watercourses. Vigils at a 
forest pool in New Guinea 
revealed that several 
species, including the 
Spot-winged Monarch, 
came to bathe or drink. 
One common bathing 
technique involved 
plunge-diving repeatedly 
into the water, and 
returning to a nearby 
perch to preen after each 
dive. Bathing visits 
occurred throughout the 
day, and some individuals 
appeared to make visits 
several times a day in 
the dry season. 


[Monarcha guitula, 
Brown River, 
south-east New Guinea. 
Photo: Brian J. Coates] 


Monarchids are often 
highly vocal birds. In many 
species, the full song is a 
whistled series or phrase, 
generally given only by 
the male. The calls, given 
regularly by both sexes, 
are typically harsh, grating 
or raspy. Like many of its 
relatives, the Common 


Shining Flycatcher has a | 


broad repertoire, including 
several variants of a 
monotonous song: a 
repetition of whistled 

fast and ringing, sometimes 
slow and mellow. Both 
males and females also 
produce a rasping “chee 


whit chee”, followed by a | 


series of scolding notes. 


[Myiagra alecto, 

Pajinka, Cape York, 
Queensland, Australia. 
Photo: Graeme Chapman] 
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leucotis) of Australia and the Golden Monarch of New Guinea, 
are mainly canopy specialists, although the Golden Monarch, 
when in mixed-species foraging flocks, ranges between the mid- 
dle stage and the lower canopy of the forest. Other than those 
living on islands, only a few forest species, including the Black- 
naped Monarch of Asia and the White-tailed Crested-flycatcher 
and Chestnut-capped Flycatcher of Africa, range freely between 
undergrowth and the canopy level. An interesting example of the 
exploitation of different strata by the two sexes is provided by 
the Frilled Monarch. Data collected by H. L. Bell near Brown 
River, in south-eastern New Guinea, during his study of a com- 
munity of lowland-rainforest birds, reveal sexual differences in 
the foraging behaviour of this species. Bell found that adult male 
Frilled Monarchs tended to frequent mainly the understorey and 
lower mid-stage, from ground level up to 6 m, and to forage more 
often on bare vertical substrates such as trunks and hanging vines, 
whereas females tended to occur primarily at higher levels, from 
the upper mid-stage to the canopy, at 8-30 m, to sally more often 
after aerial insects, and to forage more from leafy substrates. Simi- 
lar vertical separation between the sexes in foraging height has 
been observed for the Seychelles Paradise-flycatcher, the male 
foraging at lower levels and the female higher up. 

Monarch-flycatchers occur mostly at low to medium altitudes. 
In New Guinea and Asia, the majority range from near sea-level 
up to between about 1200 m and 1500 m. The Asian Paradise- 
flycatcher is an exception, having an altitudinal range extending 
from the lowlands locally up to 2400 m in the Himalayan foot- 
hills. Most Afrotropical monarchids have a greater altitudinal 
range than do those of the Oriental and Australasian Regions. Of 
the 16 African species, six can be found from the lowlands up to 
between 1200 m and 1900 m, and five from the lowlands up to 
between 2150 m and 2500 m. A few monarchids are confined to 
mountains, within altitudinal limits of about 700 m and 2770 m, 
varying according to species. In New Guinea, such montane spe- 
cies are the Black Monarch and the Black-breasted Boatbill, and 
in Africa they are the White-tailed and White-bellied Crested- 
flycatchers. A few species, including the Rufous Monarch in New 
Guinea and the Rufous-vented Paradise-flycatcher in West Af- 
rica, are more or less confined to the lowlands. In the case of 
island species that are found only in lowlands, this is invariably 
because higher elevations are not available to them. 


General Habits 


All monarch-flycatchers are arboreal and insectivorous. They for- 
age by gleaning and snatching arthropods from vegetation or, in 
true flycatcher fashion, they sally after flying insects. Monarchids 
are typically active and often vocal, attracting an observer's at- 
tention. Generally they are not shy. Some species, such as the 
Blue Crested-flycatcher, are conspicuous and some, such as the 
African Paradise-flycatcher and the Frilled Monarch, are both 
conspicuous and bold. Others, including the Black-tailed Mon- 
arch (Monarcha verticalis) and the White-eared Monarch, are 
often difficult to see well because they forage actively amid thick 
foliage. A few members of the family, particularly those inhabit- 
ing thickets, such as the Blue-mantled Paradise-flycatcher and 
the Black-faced Shrikebill, are skulking and retiring. Most spe- 
cies occur singly, in pairs or in small family parties. Two 
Afrotropical species, the Blue Crested-flycatcher and the Chest- 
nut-capped Flycatcher, regularly form small single-species flocks 
of up to, respectively, seven and twelve individuals. And on 
Sangihe Island the Cerulean Paradise-flycatcher forages in sin- 
gle-species groups of up to five birds. On small islands, the Is- 
land Monarch gathers in noisy posturing groups of up to four or 
more individuals, while immatures of the Rarotonga (Pomarea 
dimidiata) and Iphis Monarchs (Pomarea iphis) may form small, 
loose single-species parties. During migration, several monarchids 
sometimes occur in single-species flocks of up to ten or so indi- 
viduals, as typified by the Black-faced and Spectacled Monarchs. 

Throughout much of the family’s range, from Africa east- 
wards to Fiji, in lowland and upland forests and woodlands, mon- 
arch-flycatchers are regular members of mixed-species foraging 
flocks. These flocks are comprised mostly of small to moder- 
ately small insectivorous passerines, and they typically include 
one or two core species that are active, such as warblers or war- 
bler-like birds. Most of the Monarchidae will join mixed flocks, 
and a few of them, such as the Chestnut-capped Flycatcher and 
the Blue and Blue-and-white Crested-flycatchers, are often the 
nucleus of such flocks. In the lowland rainforests of New Guinea, 
the flocks tend to be composed either of small passerines, which 
usually include monarchids, or of larger passerines that are pre- 
dominantly coloured either rufous-brown or black; the latter flocks 
generally exclude monarchids, with the exception of the Rufous 
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Monarch. As is likely the case with at least some of the rufous- 
coloured flock-members, the rusty coloration of the Rufous Mon- 
arch is perhaps another example of Batesian visual mimicry of 
the Rusty Pitohui (Pitohui ferrugineus), a pachycephalid which 
has recently been discovered to be a toxic species. 

The small-species flocks in the lowlands of southern and 
south-eastern New Guinea are usually composed of a party of 
Yellow-bellied Gerygones (Gerygone chrysogaster), which is the 
nucleus species. accompanied by one or two individuals each of 
Rufous-backed (Rhipidura rufidorsa) and Northern Fantails 
(Rhipidura rufiventris), the petroicid Olive-yellow Flycatcher 
(Microeca flavovirescens), the pachycephalid Grey Whistler 
(Pachycephala simplex), and up to five species of monarch-fly- 
catcher. The last-mentioned are the Spot-winged, Black-faced, 
Golden and Frilled Monarchs and the Yellow-breasted Boatbill. 

Tail-fanning behaviour is a trait shared by many genera in 
the family. Most members of Monarcha perform this action 
briefly, and typically in excitement, as does the Spot-winged 
Monarch. Similar behaviour is exhibited also by members of other 
genera, including the Slaty Monarch (Mayrornis lessoni). the 
Common Shining Flycatcher and the Black-naped Monarch. The 
Black Monarch of New Guinea, however, commonly adopts a 
fantail-like posture, with its tail elevated and fanned, the wings 
drooped and the body held horizontally. Exaggerated tail-fan- 
ning, fantail-like behaviour, is frequently demonstrated by all of 
the African Elminia crested-flycatchers and Erythrocercus fly- 
catchers when foraging, and also, to a lesser extent, by the Afri- 
can Trochocercus paradise-flycatchers and Terpsiphone 
paradise-flycatchers. A Blue Crested-flycatcher, for example, 
forages with its wings drooped and partly spread, and flicked, 
and its tail raised and fanned, and with each short forward jump 
the bird pivots from one side to the other, progressing in zigzag 
fashion. In New Guinea, the Black-breasted Boatbill, when 
perched or excited, often adopts a somewhat wren-like posture, 
with its tail cocked. Likewise, the Elepaio in Hawaii frequently 
adopts a wren-like posture. Most of the Myiagra species differ 
from other members of the Monarchidae in having the very dis- 
tinctive habit. when perched, of persistently quivering or "shiv- 
ering" the closed tail. One of them, however, the Restless 
Flycatcher, gracefully sweeps its closed tail from side to side. 
Male Terpsiphone paradise-flycatchers often whisk their long tail- 
streamers about, moving them up and down and sideways. 


Most monarch-flycatchers, including those that are confined 
to the forest interior, have excellent powers of flight. They for- 
age actively, and will readily engage in swift and often acrobatic 
aerial pursuits of disturbed or flying insects. Swooping and hov- 
ering are also used when capturing prey (see Food and Feeding). 
Many monarchids have an undulating flight. That of the Asian 
and African Paradise-flycatchers is swift and undulating, the long 
floating tail-streamers of the male waving gracefully up and down 
behind the flying bird. A few species migrate annually from tem- 
perate to tropical regions following breeding, in some cases cross- 
ing open sea (see Movements). The presence of monarchine 
species on many remote tropical oceanic islands is further testi- 
mony to the flight capabilities, and the attendant capacity for colo- 
nization, of the genera Monarcha and its allies, and Myiagra, 
Terpsiphone and the ancestor of the Elepaio. 


The available evidence 
suggests that all 
monarchids subsist on a 
diet of invertebrates, but 
the manner in which prey 
items are captured differs 
widely. The Asian 
Paradise-flycatcher 
perches vigilantly, on the 
look out for prey items. 
These are usually small 
winged insects, such as 
dipteran flies, coleopteran 
beetles, or lepidopterans. 
It swoops out to snatch 
these, often in mid-air, 
then loops back to another 
perch. With a stout bill and 
an accommodating gape, 
the paradise-flycatchers 
are capable of seizing 
larger insects, including 
mantids, Chrotogonus 
grasshoppers, and Papilio 
butterflies. 


[Terpsiphone paradisi 
paradisi, 

Bharatpur, 

Rajasthan, India. 

Photo: Manfred Pfefferle] 


Due to some focused field 
studies, the foraging 
behaviour of the 
Seychelles Paradise- 
flycatcher is relatively 
well known. It catches 
prey in flight, usually 

4—8 m above ground, 
gleaning insects from 
leaves (81%) or in mid-air 
(19%). The adult diet 
comprises insects (90%), 
of which the most 
commonly identified were 
Orthoptera (41-195) and 
Lepidoptera (25.8%). 
The sexes seem to 
segregate by foraging 
height: females, like 

this one, tend to feed 
from higher perches 

than males. 


[Terpsiphone corvina, 
La Digue, Seychelles. 
Photo: Jon Hornbuckle] 


Apart from insects, many 
monarchids consume non- 
insect arthropods and 
other invertebrates. Some 
have been recorded 
eating slugs or snails, 
others lizards, shellfish, 
isopods, or small crabs. 
A few species have been 
reported foraging on 
berries or small fruit, at 
least seasonally. All these 
prey items tend to be 
taken irregularly, and they 


make up a very small | 


proportion of the diet. This 
Madagascar Paradise- 
flycatcher has captured a 


spider, and indeed 


arachnids are perhaps 
the most frequent of all 
non-insect prey in the 
family, often making up 
10-20% of the diet in 
well-studied species. 


[Terpsiphone mutata 
singetra, 

Bealoka Reserve, 
Madagascar. 

Photo: Cyril Ruoso] 
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Many, perhaps all, monarch-flycatchers are territorial when 
nesting and, at least in tropical rainforest areas, many sedentary 
species maintain the territory all year. In one study in the New 
Guinea lowlands, Bell found that a pair of Frilled Monarchs vig- 
orously defended a territory of about two hectares in area against 
intruders throughout the year. Groups of both the Blue Crested- 
flycatcher and the Chestnut-capped Flycatcher will also defend 
their territories all year. Monarch-flycatchers sometimes mob 
other species, and when nesting they can often be aggressive to- 
wards other birds (see Breeding). 

Bathing is an activity enjoyed by members of various gen- 
era. During dry weather in the New Guinea lowland rainforest 
and monsoon forest, a pool of water will be regularly visited by 
the resident Spot-winged, Golden and Frilled Monarchs, and by 
the non-breeding Black-faced Monarch, for the purpose of bath- 
ing and also, in the case of most species, in order to drink. Some 
birds will visit the pool several times daily and at any time of the 
day. Typically, they bathe by plunge-diving several times into 
the water, each time returning to a nearby perch and preening 
Leaden Flycatchers bathe in creeks in Australian woodland, and 
the Maroon-breasted Philentoma in Borneo has been observed to 
bathe in tiny forest streams. The Terpsiphone paradise-flycatch- 
ers will also bathe regularly, and in South Africa an individual 
African Paradise-flycatcher was even seen to bathe in a swim- 
ming pool while people were swimming in it. 

Monarch-flycatchers are essentially diurnal birds. Spot- 
winged Monarchs and Leaden Flycatchers, for instance, have been 


observed while roosting at night solitarily on slender twigs. Some 
migratory species. however, are known to fly at night. Evidence 
obtained from lighthouses in Torres Strait indicates that the Black- 
faced and Spectacled Monarchs migrate between Australia and 
New Guinea by night, as well as by day. Similarly, records from 
lighthouses in the Strait of Malacca reveal that Asian and Japa- 
nese Paradise-flycatchers migrate by night between the Malay 
Peninsula and Sumatra. The former species also occurs as a regular 
night-flying migrant at Fraser’s Hill, in the Malay Peninsula. 


Voice 


Monarchids of both sexes are vocal birds, although, in the case 
of many sexually dimorphic species, songs are given only by the 
male. Generally, the songs are whistled and the calls are harsh or 
raspy. especially when the individual is excited or annoyed. Many 
species have several vocalizations of each type; sometimes they 
give calls that are intermediate, and a series of harsh notes may 
break into a squeaky song. The vocalizations of the boatbills and 
of the African genera Elminia and Erythrocercus differ from those 
of the rest of the family, mainly in lacking what are often referred 
to as typical monarch “scolding calls" 

The territorial songs of Monarcha and closely allied genera, 
including the shrikebills, are mostly varied single whistles, se- 
ries of whistles, or simple whistled phrases. For example, the 
Black-winged Monarch (Monarcha frater) in New Guinea utters 
loud pleasant whistles, “sweei”, "suueil", “witchewu’’, and the 
like. given singly and repeated several times. The song of the 
Spectacled Monarch in Queensland is a series of 2-12 upslurred 
burry whistles: a repeated "zweeei". The Tinian Monarch in the 
Northern Mariana Islands gives a simple whistle of two or three 
notes, "tee-tee-wheeo", and the Black-and-white Monarch 
(Monarcha barbatus) of the Solomon Islands gives a series of 
high-pitched monotone "feeee" or "feweee" whistles. Although 
most Monarcha songs are simple, that of the male Golden Mon- 
arch is more complex, being an attractive loud mellow warbling 
frequently interspersed with short to long bursts of harsh notes 
and sometimes a series of rapid bill-snaps. The most unusual 
Monarcha song is that of the Black Monarch, which delivers an 
unmusical rapid, dry, buzzy insect-like series of up to a dozen or 
more fairly loud, harsh grating notes. 

For its territorial song, the male Black-faced Shrikebill in 
Fiji emits a melancholy quavering whistle, "hhhhuhu" or 
"whhheeeii", or a louder whistled slur, "hoouwet", either singly 
or as a series. Farther north in the Pacific Ocean, in Hawaii, the 
Elepaio gives a loudly whistled “‘e-le-pai-o” or "chee-whéé-o" in 
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song, tempting one to draw a comparison with the Tinian Mon- 
arch. The territorial song of the militant-looking Frilled Mon- 
arch of New Guinea is not whistled; this species, instead, utters a 
rapid unmusical rattle of 2-15 hard, dry, buzzy notes like the 
sound made by a cicada (Cicadidae), "zízízízi" and so on, the 
rattle progressively increasing in volume. 

Typically, the songs of the Myiagra flycatchers are simple pleas- 
ant, loud, moderately high-pitched, drawn-out, slurred and often 
disyllabic whistles. The Leaden Flycatcher, for instance, repeats a 
mellow “wheeyu-wheeyu” or a rising “soo-whee”’, and the Solo- 
mon Flycatcher (Myiagra ferrocyanea) gives a rising “too-eee” or 
a descending "teeoo". Some species deliver their songs in a series. 
The song of the Moluccan Flycatcher (Myiagra galeata) on Seram 
is a loud rapid sequence of moderately high-pitched downslurred 
whistles, "tiuw-tiuw-tiuw-tiuw". That of the Oceanic Flycatcher 
on the Micronesian islands of that name is a series of upslurred or 
downslurred whistles, "pwee-pwee-pwee-pwee" or “keel-keel-keel- 
keel". A common song of the Common Shining Flycatcher is a 
rapid series of 12-15 short, clear notes that begins low, increases 
in volume and takes 2-3-3 seconds to complete. 

The non-musical calls of Monarcha species and allies include 
harsh chatters, scolds or drawn-out notes, often in a series, and 
given by both sexes. The Black-winged Monarch, for example, 
typically gives a harsh three-note call, *chu-chu-chu", and also a 
harsh downslurred "schiew", the latter repeated. The Spot-winged 
Monarch commonly utters a repeated loud, harsh rasping note 
that is either drawn out and downslurred or short and upslurred, 
the Tinian Monarch gives a low, rasping scold and an explosive 
"squeak-it", and the Golden Monarch delivers a repeated loud 
hard rasping "swetch" that is sometimes followed by a bill-snap. 
The scolding call of the Lesser Shrikebill (Clytorhynchus vitiensis) 
is a harsh Monarcha-like "cha-cha-cha" or accelerating “cha-cha- 
chuchuchuhi". The calls of the Elepaio include a raspy chatter 
and a sharp “keet”. The most common call of the Frilled Mon- 
arch is a harsh, rasping "schweeit", similar to the sound made by 
tearing or grinding. 

The unmusical calls given by Myiagra species are typically 
drawn-out, harsh, rasping or guttural sounds, including frog-like 
croaks, uttered singly or repeated. Those given by the Leaden 
Flycatcher include harsh "zrrip" and "zeeeit" calls. These calls 
are in marked contrast to the whistled songs of the genus, yet in 
some species, at least. a calling individual may gradually merge 


one kind of vocalization with the other. On Bougainville Island, 
D. Hadden watched a Solomon Flycatcher as it repeatedly ut- 
tered a strong, high-pitched rasping "zhweeet"; as the flycatcher 
continued to call, the notes gradually became clearer until finally, 
without stopping, it was delivering its clear, strong, rising, whis- 
tled “too-eee” call. Harsh calls may also be given rapidly, such 
as the buzzy "zwi-zwi-zwi-Zwi-ZW1-zwi-zl" sequence heard from 
the Azure-crested Flycatcher in Fiji. The most distinctive Myiagra 
vocalization, however, is the sustained loud churring-and-grind- 
ing call that the Restless Flycatcher of Australia emits while hov- 
ering about one metre above grass, herbage or foliage. Known as 
the "scissors-grinding" call, this sound appears to be effective in 
disturbing insects into movement. 

Although its frequent songs and calls are weak and easily 
overlooked, the Yellow-breasted Boatbill is nevertheless quite 
vocal. Its vocalizations appear to vary geographically but, typi- 
cally, they include soft wheezy trills. This species' song in north 
Queensland is composed of 3—4 varied soft sweet whistles, con- 
tinuing into a soft whistled trill or a squeaky nasal chatter; its 
calls in New Guinea include a rapid “chi-chi-chi...” and buzzy 
notes, sometimes given rapidly. The Black-breasted Boatbill ut- 
ters varied descending series of buzzy notes, and its call is a 
monosyllabic “chzep” or “tsk”, repeated a few times. 

The Silktail’s voice appears to support its inclusion within 
the Monarchidae. This species occasionally utters low rasping 
squeaks while foraging, and gives a harsh, rasping high-pitched 
chatter when it is mobbing a goshawk (Accipitridae) or a king- 
fisher (Alcedinidae). Its repertoire also includes loud whistles 
and other whistled calls. In Wallacea, it is of interest to note that 
the harsh, strident calls of the little-known Cerulean Paradise- 
flycatcher, including a rasping, grating "chew, chew...” and a 
sharp “schweek, schweek", have been considered to be most simi- 
lar to calls given by the Black-naped Monarch. 

In the Oriental Region, the vocalizations of the three Hypo- 
thymis blue monarchs are typical of the family. Their songs are 
series of loud whistled notes, and their calls are repeated raspy 
notes. The songs of the Black-naped Monarch, for example, are 
rapid series of whistled notes, such as *weei-weei-weei-..." and 
“whiwhiwhiwhiwhi...”, while its usual calls are raspy, including 
"tswit-wit" and a repeated "szweei". 

The songs of the two philentomas include a clear piping whis- 
tle and series of bell-like whistles, according to species. The 


Monarchids visit water 
sources at any time of 
day. All species in the 
family are arboreal, and 
the most frequent drinking 
sites are rivers, streams, 
pools and puddles in a 
variety of forested habitats. 
This Spectacled Monarch 
has found a suitable 
source of water and is 
drinking in the manner of 
all passerines: it dips its 
bill under the surface to 
trap water between the 
mandibles, then it tilts its 
head back to let the liquid 
run into the throat. 


[Monarcha trivirgatus 
melanorrhous, 

Mount Finnigan, 
Cooktown, 

Queensland, Australia. 
Photo: Hans & Judy Beste/ 
Lochman Transparencies] 


Monarch-flycatchers are 
typically monogamous. 
Both sexes usually 
contribute to nest-building, 
incubation of the eggs and 
feeding of the young. It is 
no surprise, therefore, to 
see a male Black-naped 
Monarch attending a 
nest-site. The nest itself 

is a neat, cup-shaped 
structure, often decorated 


on the outside with lichen | 


and moss, and usually 
with an untidy “tail” of 
loose material dangling 
below. This beautiful 
species is widespread and 
common in the Oriental 
Region, ranging from 
Nepal to Wallacea. 


[Hypothymis azurea 
prophata, 

Panti Forest, Malaysia. 
Photo: Ong Kiem Sian] 
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Rufous-winged Philentoma also emits a series of harsh scolding 
notes, while the contact note of the Maroon-breasted Philentoma 
is a harsh or grating metallic “churr”. 

Vocalizations of the Terpsiphone paradise-flycatchers are 
typical of those of the Monarchidae as a whole, and include whis- 


tled songs and more frequently uttered harsh calls. The songs of 


the Asian Paradise-flycatcher are described variously as a series 
of whistled notes, similar to that given by the Black-naped Mon- 
arch, or, in India, as a repeated low musical warble. In Japan, 
the song of the Japanese Paradise-flycatcher is a repeated loud, 
clear three-syllable whistle, while the Rufous Paradise-flycatcher 
in the Philippines gives a long series of clear strident "schweet" 
whistles. The repertoire of the African Paradise-flycatcher and 
some of its sibling species is perhaps more extensive than that 
of its Asian congeners. Songs of the male African Paradise-fly- 
catcher include variable loud, liquid and rippling phrases that 
also vary geographically: for instance, "wheeo-whee-wheeo- 
whit-whit" in Tanzania, "tzzeee switty-tsweep-sweepy-taweep" 
in South Africa, and a piping "twit-twee-tee-tee-tyew-tee-tyewt" 
in north-eastern Gabon, with other variations. The territorial 
songs of the Rufous-vented Paradise-flycatcher can also vary 
geographically; these include a mellow “lulululululu” and a 
slower "tyew-teevoureevouee-vouee-vouee-vouee". Whistled 
songs appear to be undescribed for the Sao Tome Paradise-fly- 
catcher of the Afrotropics and the Blue Paradise-flycatcher of 
the Philippines, although the latter has been heard to give a short 
monarch-type trill. 

The non-musical calls of the Terpsiphone species include 
monosyllabic or disyllabic loud, sharp grating notes, low grind- 
ing notes and rasping calls. These are given singly or are repeated, 
often as a series. The usual calls of the Asian Paradise-flycatcher 
include a grating "che" or "chechwe", in addition to which this 
species occasionally utters a harsh sequence, rendered as “wee 
poor willie weep-poor willie". The Japanese Paradise-flycatch- 
er's call is a strident three-note “gih, gih, gih” or "tee chee chee”. 
A frequent call of the Blue Paradise-flycatcher is a harsh and 
buzzy but mild "chh-chh-chh", with variations, and this 


monarchid occasionally emits a long, loud staccato trill. The 
unmusical calls of the African Paradise-flycatcher are rasping 
and varied, and can be transcribed as, for example, “chwee-chwee- 
chwee", "chit-cheer", "zwee-zwer", "zeet, zwayt", "tchee-tchiay" 
and "skizzit". Typical calls of the Sao Tome Paradise-flycatcher 


include a grinding and rasping “jaaajaaajaaajaaajaaa”, and a 
higher-pitched "dzik". 

Both of the Trochocercus paradise-flycatchers have vocali- 
zations that are, again, typical of the family. Their voices are remi- 
niscent of those of the African members of the genus Terpsiphone. 
Songs of the male Blue-mantled Paradise-flycatcher are variable, 
consisting of 2-5 introductory notes followed by a trill, and may 
be loud and ringing, as "zweep-tyew-too-tutututu" and so on, or 
mellower and slower, as “zweet-zweet-zweet-kew-ew-ew-ew- 
ew..." or high and nasal, as "'tzeet-zerdt-zerdt-wee-wee-wee...", 
and often ending with a series of clicks. The territorial song of the 
Blue-headed Paradise-flycatcher (Trochocercus nitens) is a pro- 
longed low-pitched trill or tremolo. Calls given by the Blue-man- 
tled Paradise-flycatcher include a rasping “zhi” or "zwee-zwer" 
or harsh "tic-tic-chaaa-chaaa", a harsh guttural “tchrray-tchrray- 
tchrray" and, in excitement, a rapid "pikpikpik". Those of the Blue- 
headed Paradise-flycatcher include a harsh buzzy and squeaky 
"tchiit-tchict" or "tchitchiichweet", and an excited rattle like the 
sound of castanets. 

The weak little voices of the five crested-flycatchers in the 
genus Elminia differ notably from the stronger vocalizations of 
the Trochocercus paradise-flycatchers. Their songs are composed 
of pleasant series of highly variable short phrases incorporating 
whistles, warbles, liquid trills or jingles, broken and interspersed 
with chattering and higher-pitched notes. That of the Blue Crested- 
flycatcher is a slow to rapid tuneless jumble of notes merely strung 
together, such as "chiti-chi-chee-chee-spitisti chitisi chi-chi-chi 
chitisee" and so on. In South Africa, the White-tailed Crested- 
flycatcher's song comprises varied, rapidly repeated high-pitched 
phrases, sometimes interspersed with trills or, apparently, mim- 
icry of several other bird species. The highly variable song of the 
Dusky Crested-flycatcher consists of series of whistles and trills 
interspersed with chattering and high-pitched notes and, at least 
in Gabon, also with mimicry of other birds; in that country, a sin- 
gle song of this monarchid has been noted as containing the songs 
or calls of up to 13 other avian species. In Rwanda, limited vocal 
mimicry of other birds has also been noted in the song of the 
White-bellied Crested-flycatcher. Interestingly, vocal imitation of. 
this kind appears not to have been recorded for other members of 
the Monarchidae. The calls of the crested-flycatchers, unlike typi- 
cal monarchid calls, are sharp, mostly high-pitched notes of one, 
two or three syllables. A variety of thin or high-pitched notes, 
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including "zip", “chink”, “chee”, "pit-pit" and “ptiay-twi-ti”, is 
given by the Blue Crested-flycatcher. Among the calls of the Dusky 
Crested-flycatcher are a persistent, repeated "chip-chip-chip". a 
harsh “chaye”, and a sharper "tsic" often running into “ptic-ptic- 
ptaydec". Those of the White-tailed Crested-flycatcher include a 
sharp “zitt” or "tick", and a high-pitched metallic "pink-pink". 

Finally, the Afrotropical Region harbours also the three war- 
bler-like flycatchers in the genus Erythrocercus. The song of each 
of these species is a high-pitched warble or twitter that typically 
begins with short individual notes running into a trill, such as the 
"pit... pit...pit-pit-pit... pit-ptit-ptilililililili" delivered by the Chest- 
nut-capped Flycatcher. As is also the case with the crested-fly- 
catchers, the calls of the Erythrocercus flycatchers, including those 
given in alarm, differ from typical monarch calls. Erythrocercus 
calls, frequently uttered during foraging, are mostly thin squeaky 
contact notes, “chip”, "chup" or “cheu”, although Livingstone’s 
Flycatcher also emits a repeated disyllabic “tsi-tsreea”. Other calls 
include a plaintive sunbird-like "zee-zee", given by the Little 
Yellow Flycatcher, and a sunbird-like "sweet", given in flight by 
Livingstone's Flycatcher. 

It is of interest to note that there appear to be no examples of 
duetting, either between pair-members or between members of a 
social group, by any monarchid species, despite the fact that an- 
tiphonal duets are performed by pairs of the closely related Mag- 
pie-lark (Grallina cyanoleuca) of Australia. Countersinging 
between rivals in defence of a territory is, however, of common 
occurrence among the Monarchidae, and is often accompanied 
by simple posturing. As mentioned above, the only examples of 
vocal mimicry in the family appear to be those provided in the 
songs of two or three species of crested-flycatcher. 


Food and Feeding 


The diet of all monarchids that have been sufficiently well stud- 
ied consists predominantly of insects and small spiders (Araneae). 
This is likely to be true for the family as a whole, although the 
food preferences of many species remain little known. In addi- 
tion to arthropods, a few species are known sometimes to in- 
clude in the diet other small invertebrates, small vertebrates, small 
fruits and seeds. 

Monarch-flycatchers of most or. perhaps, all genera prey on 
a wide variety of small insects. Their dietary items range from 


moths (Lepidoptera), dragonflies (Odonata), crickets and grass- 
hoppers (Orthoptera), cockroaches (Blattodea), dipteran flies, 
including craneflies (Tipulidae), and beetles and weevils 
(Coleoptera), to flying termites (Isoptera), flying ants, native bees 
and wasps (Hymenoptera), and homopteran bugs such as plant 
bugs, cicadas, leafhoppers and froghoppers, and they also take 
caterpillars. Spiders constitute the remainder of the known diet 
for most species, although additional food items have been re- 
corded for some. For instance, the Elepaio will eat slugs 
(Mollusca), the Spectacled Monarch sometimes takes small snails 
from leaves, and the Broad-billed Flycatcher also takes small 
molluscs. At least three species of shrikebill are known to con- 
sume small lizards on occasion, and the Vanikoro Flycatcher, too, 
will eat small lizards, as well as small fruits. The Restless Fly- 
catcher sometimes takes scorpions (Scorpiones), and the Com- 
mon Shining Flycatcher includes minute shellfish, isopods, small 
crabs, other small invertebrates and occasionally fruit in its diet. 
In Africa, small berries and small snails may be eaten by some 
Terpsiphone paradise-flycatchers. In addition, the Slaty Monarch 
occasionally eats a small quantity of fruit, while the Leaden and 
Satin Flycatchers are reported as eating seeds on rare occasions. 
The largest food items consumed by monarchids are probably 
the huge stick-insects (Phasmida) recorded in the diet of the Black- 
faced Shrikebill in Fiji. If a prey item is too big to be swallowed, 
some monarchids, including several Terpsiphone species, the 
Black-naped Monarch, the Elepaio and some Monarcha mon- 
archs, will hold the item under one foot against a branch and 
proceed to dismember it. 

The monarch flycatchers in Monarcha and closely allied gen- 
era obtain their prey by various methods. The principal ones are 
gleaning from leaves and twigs, hover-gleaning or hover-snatch- 
ing, and flycatcher-gleaning, including flying up to snatch food 
from under nearby leaves, as well as sallying or flycatching, and 
flush-pursuit or fluttering and tumbling about in foliage to dis- 
turb insects, which are then captured on the wing. Although most 
Monarcha species, such as the Island, Bougainville (Monarcha 
erythrostictus), Spot-winged and Golden Monarchs, favour glean- 
ing over other methods, no single method is used exclusively, 
and most species will employ several techniques in differing pro- 
portions. This is the case also among species that are closely al- 
lied to Monarcha, including the Rarotonga and Tahiti Monarchs 
(Pomarea nigra), the Buff-bellied Monarch, the Frilled and Slaty 
Monarchs, and the Elepaio, all of which obtain much of their 
food by gleaning. Some species, including the migratory ones, 
may vary their foraging techniques to suit different areas or envi- 
ronments. 

In their search for insects and other arthropods, including 
larvae, the shrikebills often use the heavy bill to probe accumu- 
lations of dead leaves, to pull apart tangles of vine tendrils, to 
prise off loose bark, and to crush dead wood; they also glean 
from leaves, vines and tree trunks. Furthermore, shrikebills are 
among the few monarchids known to forage on the ground, which 
they do regularly on some islands. Other species which some- 
times visit the ground when foraging include the Elepaio, the 
Broad-billed, Restless and Common Shining Flycatchers, and the 
Silktail. 

Most Myiagra flycatchers, of which the Leaden Flycatcher 
serves as a good example, sally for flying insects from an ex- 
posed horizontal branch or twig, in a manner reminiscent of the 
muscicapid flycatchers, although they are more active than the 
latter and constantly change perches. They also snatch prey from 
foliage while in flight, sometimes while hovering. The Restless 
Flycatcher, in a development of this technique, often hovers on 
rapidly quivering wings about one metre above grass or other 
vegetation, at the same time uttering its sustained loud “scis- 
sors-grinding” call (see Voice), and drops to snatch disturbed 
insects. A forest inhabitant, the Azure-crested Flycatcher sallies 
from a perch, although it also gleans from leaves and branches. 
In the forest substage, the Common Shining Flycatcher obtains 
its food mostly by gleaning, and also by hovering and by snatch- 
ing; in mangrove swamps, however, it extends its foraging to 
exposed roots, pneumatophores and mud, where it captures its 
prey mostly by pouncing. In mangroves, the Broad-billed Fly- 
catcher forages mostly among foliage, but also on the ground, 


The Red-bellied 
Paradise-flycatcher is 
socially monogamous and 
territorial. Like other 
Terpsiphone species, it 
builds a strong, neat, cup- 
shaped nest in an upright 
fork, generally 1-3 m 
above the ground. 

The clutch of two eggs is 
incubated by both parents. 
This species is broadly 
sympatric with the African 
Paradise-flycatcher 
(Terpsiphone viridis) in 
the humid forests of sub- 
Saharan Africa. These 
two species are closely 
related, and regularly 
hybridize. 


[Terpsiphone rufiventer 
neumanni, 

Odzala National Park, 
PRCongo. 

Photo: Daryl Balfour/NHPA] 


This portrait shows a pair 
of Common Shining 
Flycatchers at the nest, 
the male incorporating 
some material into the 
half-built structure, the 
female standing by with 
more cobweb in her bill. 
This species sometimes 
builds atypical nests for 
the genus, but here the 
product is fairly standard: 
a neat and compact cup 


moulded into a horizontal | 


fork, coated with cobwebs, 
and decorated with lichen, 
flakes of bark, and bits of 
moss. Adult birds that 
build diminutive nests of 
this type spend much time 


sitting inside the nest ; 


during the construction 
phase, often rotating their 
bodies to form the nest- 
cup into a suitable shape. 


[Myiagra alecto wardelli, 
Daintree National Park, 


Queensland, Australia. | 
Photo: Vittorio Pedrocchi] | 
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and obtains its prey by flycatcher-gleaning, sallying, hovering 
and gleaning. 

Of the aberrant Australasian and Oriental genera, the boatbills 
feed on various small arthropods, including flies, beetles. wasps, 
small dragonflies and spiders, which they capture mainly by sal- 
lying. They also seize prey while in flight and glean items from 
branches and leaves. It is not clear why these birds have such a 
broad bill. It may be relevant to note, however, that, among the 
tyrant-flycatchers of the New World, this character is indicative 
of species that specialize in flying upwards to snatch prey swiftly 
from the undersides of leaves. 

The Silktail gleans actively and acrobatically from branches 
and lianas, probes rotten wood, termite tunnels and accumula- 
tions of dead leaves, tears off lichens and leafy liverworts 
(Hepaticae), and occasionally hover-gleans. Sometimes, when 
tearing at dead leaves, it uses its tail as a prop against a branch. 
On the ground, it uses its bill to overturn leaf litter in its search 
for small arthropods and nematode worms (Nematoda); when on 
the ground, it flicks its tail conspicuously. 

Surprisingly little has been documented regarding the forag- 
ing behaviour of the two philentomas, other than that they are 
less active than are most monarchids, and that sallying, gleaning 
from branches, and pursuit of insects in foliage have been re- 
corded for one or both of the species. Clearly, further study of 
these unusual, moderately common, easily observed species is 
needed. The foraging behaviour of the Black-naped Monarch and 
the Cerulean Paradise-flycatcher, in the respective genera 
Hypothymis and Eutrichomyias, is similar to that of many 
Monarcha species. Both of these obtain their food mostly by ac- 
tively gleaning and snatching from vegetation, and also by sally- 
ing and hovering. 

The Terpsiphone paradise-flycatchers also forage actively, 
in a manner similar to that of Monarcha, although their more 
upright-perching posture and their frequent loud harsh calls are 
often reminiscent more of Myiagra species. The African Para- 
dise-flycatcher captures its prey by sallying, hovering, flycatcher- 
gleaning and gleaning, and also by flush-pursuit. When utilizing 
the flush-pursuit technique, the flycatcher moves among foliage 
with its wings held partly open and drooping, and its tail partly 
open, fanned and swept sideways and up and down, somewhat 
recalling a fantail or an Elminia crested-flycatcher, and darts af- 
ter flushed insects. The same foraging methods have been ob- 
served also for the Red-bellied, Rufous-vented and Bates’s 


Paradise-flycatchers. The two Trochocercus paradise-flycatch- 
ers have similar methods of foraging, although the frequency of 
use of each method is different. 

When foraging about vegetation, the Trochocercus species 
characteristically assume a fantail-like or Elminia-like posture, 
with the tail fully fanned and the wings drooped, and make rapid 
pivoting movements of the body from side to side. They often 
capture their prey by flush-pursuit. In attempts to disturb prey, 
the Blue-headed Paradise-flycatcher rapidly flutters its wings and 
sweeps its fanned tail from side to side; it then captures flushed 
insects in the air in a short sally or circular descending flight. In 
addition, it often spreads its wings wide before investigating a 
mass of dense vegetation or dead leaves. Both members of this 
genus forage also by gleaning. by flycatcher-gleaning, and by 
sallying from a perch, where they assume an upright posture, for 
swarming ants or termites. 

Other than the Black Monarch of New Guinea, the 
Afrotropical crested-flycatchers in the genus E/minia are the most 
fantail-like members of the family. As already mentioned (see 
General Habits), tail-fanning behaviour, accompanied by drooped 
wings and pivoting of the body from side to side, is typical of the 
genus. Prey items are captured mostly by flush-pursuit and by 
gleaning from leaves. The Blue Crested-flycatcher, for instance, 
actively forages on branches and about foliage, its wings flick- 
ing or held drooped or half-spread, and its tail raised and swept 
from side to side and repeatedly fanned and closed, and makes 
darting flights after dislodged insects. This species also gleans 
from foliage, and sometimes sallies for swarming insects from a 
perch, where it sits in a crouched, not upright, posture. Occa- 
sionally, it will even descend to the ground and forage among 
dead leaves, in order to flush winged insects. 

The aberrant Erythrocercus flycatchers actively forage in and 
around foliage for small arthropods, which they capture in the 
manner of crested-flycatchers, by flush-pursuit and gleaning. 
Characteristically, the Chestnut-capped Flycatcher hops along 
branches, pivoting jerkily from side to side in a horizontal pos- 
ture, with its wings drooped and flicked, and making wide sweeps 
of its fanned tail. In this way it flushes insects, which it proceeds 
to capture generally in a short darting flight. 

Of particular interest is a technique utilized by at least some of 
the four frilled monarchs in the genus Arses, and also, to some 
extent, by at least one member of Erythrocercus. These monarchids 
often glean food items while hopping on a spiral course up tree 
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South African populations 
of the African Paradise- 
flycatcher are migratory, 
and the breeding period is 
therefore highly seasonal, 
peaking in November and 
December. Returning 
males sing to establish a 
territory, and once they 
have attracted a mate 
they contribute to the 
nest-building process, 
which lasts 2-9 days. 
Clutch size is relatively 
small in this species, 

in common with most 
monarchids. One-egg 
clutches are common, and 
although five-egg clutches 
have been reported, the 
usual clutch contains 

2-3 eggs. Equatorial birds 
tend to lay smaller clutches 
than birds from temperate 
regions, and they also lay 
all year round. 


|Terpsiphone viridis 
plumbeiceps, 

Nylsvley, South Africa. 
Photo: Warwick Tarboton] 


Perhaps the most 
distinctive nest 
architecture in the family 
is produced by the Arses 
monarchs. These species 
weave neat, shallow 
baskets of stems and 
tendrils, and decorate the 
outer layer with a few 
pieces of lichen and dead 
leaves as camouflage. 
Uniquely, they are almost 
always slung hammock- 
style between two 
adjacent branches or 
slender vines. This 
cunning nest placement is 
demonstrated here by a 
Frilled Monarch. 


[Arses telescopthalmus 
lauterbachi, 


Brown River, | 


south-east New Guinea. 
Photo: Brian J. Coates] 
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trunks, a familiar foraging method of creepers and treecreepers. 
The frequency with which this foraging behaviour is used is not 
known for all members of the two genera involved, but it is cer- 
tainly a technique employed habitually by the Pied Monarch. 

Most members of this family forage singly or as a loosely 
associated pair. Only a few, such as the Blue Crested-flycatcher, 
the Chestnut-capped Flycatcher and the Cerulean Paradise-fly- 
catcher, also forage in single-species groups or flocks. The ma- 
jority, however, regularly join mixed-species foraging flocks, and 
such parties can include several monarchid species (see General 
Habits). When part of a mixed flock, a species may forage at a 
higher or lower level than it would otherwise do, or it may use 
somewhat different foraging techniques. The African Paradise- 
flycatcher, for instance, in one study by Érard in north-eastern 
Gabon, was found to forage mostly like a true flycatcher when in 
flocks, when 91:446 of prey captures were made by sallying, com- 
pared with 77:5% when alone; moreover, it behaved like an 
Elminia crested-flycatcher in 5:896 of captures when in flocks, 
compared with 20-9% when alone. When alone or in pairs, the 
Madagascar Paradise-flycatcher forages mostly by sallying in the 
middle and lower strata of the forest; when in mixed flocks with 
the Common Newtonia (Newtonia brunneicauda), on the other 
hand, it gleans prey from leaves in the canopy. 

Some monarchid species will associate with mammals when 
foraging. The Cerulean Paradise-flycatcher on the island of 
Sangihe often closely follows small squirrels (of the genus 
Prosciurillus), apparently attracted to the insects that they dis- 
turb. In the Afrotropics, the African Paradise-flycatcher will fol- 
low antelopes, and sometimes gamebirds, as they move about, 
watching for insects flushed by the animals’ movements. 


Breeding 


The breeding habits of about one third of the species in the fam- 
ily are well known or moderately well known. For the remainder, 
however, little or, in some cases, no information is available. The 
nests and/or eggs of some 30 of the family's 97 species are still 
undescribed. 

Monarch-flycatchers typically form monogamous pairs when 
nesting, both sexes then contributing to nest-building, the incu- 
bation of the eggs and the feeding of the young. For the Blue and 
White-tailed Crested-flycatchers, however, the work of nest-build- 
ing is carried out solely by the female, and this is largely true 
also for the Black-faced Monarch, although, for the Yellow- 


breasted Boatbill, it is the male that does most of the work. In the 
case of the Chestnut-capped Flycatcher, all members of a social 
group contribute in the task of nest-building. For some species, 
including the Spectacled Monarch, the E/minia crested-flycatch- 
ers, the Chestnut-capped Flycatcher and presumably the other 
two Erythrocercus flycatchers, incubation is performed only by 
the female. Co-operative breeding is practised only by the Blue 
Crested-flycatcher and the Chestnut-capped Flycatcher, and ap- 
parently also by the Rarotonga Monarch, but is not known to 
occur among any other monarchids. It involves all of the mem- 
bers of a social group, typically comprising a dominant pair and 
its offspring from previous nestings, assisting with the feeding 
of the young, and also with the feeding of the incubating female. 
This behaviour has led to suggestions that the Blue Crested-fly- 
catcher and the Chestnut-capped Flycatcher may be polygamous, 
although further study is required in order to determine whether 
this is the case. 

For many monarchid species, the pair-bond is often a long- 
term one. Indeed, the Elepaio is known to remain with the same 
partner for life. On the other hand, the pair-bond of the African 
Paradise-flycatcher in north-eastern Gabon lasts only for one 
breeding season or less. 

In the tropics, monarchids breed mostly during the late dry 
season to the middle of the wet season. In the temperate re- 
gions of southern and eastern Asia, Australia and South Africa, 
they typically breed in the warmer months, during the spring 
and summer. In southern Australia, the breeding season lasts 
from October to February, most nesting taking place in the 
months November to January. The migratory Satin Flycatcher, 
for instance, breeds only from October to February. The Rest- 
less Flycatcher is an exception, having a breeding season that 
extends from July to March, with a peak in September to No- 
vember. In the tropical north of Australia, where the Novem- 
ber-April wet season corresponds to the austra] summer, the 
breeding season of monarchids is from August/September to 
March, most nesting taking place in the period October/No- 
vember to January, during the first half of the wet season. That 
of the Pied Monarch, for example, is only from October to Janu- 
ary, whereas that of the Paperbark Flycatcher is from July to 
April, and the Common Shining Flycatcher's season extends 
from August to April. 

In New Guinea, monarch-flycatchers have been observed to 
breed mostly during the late dry season to the early part of the 
wet season. Fewer than half of the species involved (and with 
fewer records) have been recorded as breeding additionally in a 
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second period, during the middle to late wet season. The Spot- 
winged and Frilled Monarchs and the Common Shining Fly- 
catcher more or less conform with this extended pattern. A few 
species, such as the Hooded Monarch (Monarcha manadensis) 
and the Yellow-breasted Boatbill, have been recorded as breed- 
ing only in the dry season. while the Black-breasted Boatbill has 
been found nesting only in the wet season, but it should be borne 
in mind that the data for these species are very meagre. In much 
of New Guinea, the dry season, the period when rainfall is re- 
duced, extends from June to September or October and the wet 
season, the period with maximum rainfall, extends from Novem- 
ber or December to April or May, although with local reversals 
of this pattern depending on geography. Generally, a similar rain- 
fall regime, including local reversals, prevails from Indonesia 
eastwards to Fiji and beyond. In Fiji, where the dry season is 
from May to September and the wetter period is from November 
to March, most monarchids, including the Silktail, breed from 
the middle of the dry season to the middle of the wet season, 
from about June-August to January. The Slaty Monarch begins 
to nest in the early dry season and continues to the middle of the 
wet season. Similarly, the monarch-flycatchers of Vanuatu and 
New Caledonia appear to breed from the middle dry to the mid- 
dle wet season. 

North of the equator, in the Philippines, breeding records for 
monarchids all fall in the period March/April to September, which 
corresponds broadly with the May-October wet season, although 
commencing in the late dry season. Similarly, in the Indian Sub- 
continent, the Black-naped Monarch and the Asian Paradise- 
flycatcher breed during the summer, from March to August/ 
September. which largely coincides with the June-September 
south-west monsoon. 

In equatorial Africa, where there are two rainy periods and 
two dry periods annually, there is no well-defined breeding sea- 
son for most monarchids. Breeding occurs during both wet and 
dry periods, although some species or populations nest mainly 
during the rains. Farther south, however, in the southern tropics, 
an annual November-April rainfall regime emerges, and 
monarchids commence breeding in the late dry season or early 
wet season and continue through to the middle or late wet sea- 
son. Near the equator, the African Paradise-flycatcher, for in- 
stance, breeds throughout the year in Gabon, in East Africa and, 
probably, also in Cameroon, but with peaks and lows in activity; 
in at least some areas, such as in Nigeria, its breeding season is 


centred on the rains. In the southern tropics, this same species 
breeds from the late dry season through to the late wet season, 
mainly in the early to middle part of the wet season; farther south 
still, in temperate southern Africa, where it is mainly a migrant, 
the African Paradise-flycatcher nests during the spring and sum- 
mer months, from September to March. 

The displays of monarch-flycatchers, where known, are 
mostly simple postures, usually accompanied by much calling. 
These are most developed in the courtship behaviour of the para- 
dise-flycatchers. The Spot-winged Monarch, during intraspecific 
aggression, adopts a crouching fantail-like posture, with its tail 
spread and slightly elevated, its wings drooping and its bill in- 
clined upwards. The male Blue-mantled Paradise-flycatcher re- 
sponds to a rival male by calling excitedly while holding the crest 
raised and open, the wings drooped and the tail fanned. When 
performing what appears to be an agonistic display, two or more 
Island Monarchs, each crouching with the tail elevated and partly 
fanned, constantly gaping with the bill, and sometimes wing-quiv- 
ering, will for many minutes actively hop and flit from perch to 
perch and from tree to tree, facing each other and approaching 
each other closely, all the while uttering noisy scolding calls. 
Frilled Monarchs in territorial aggression confront each other, 
holding the hindneck frill conspicuously erected and calling fre- 
quently; the intruder, pursued by the defender, then flies off with 
a peculiar deeply undulating flight, flicking its tail up and down. 
The behavioural repertoire of the male Common Shining Fly- 
catcher includes hopping about on a low perch and calling fre- 
quently, with the head thrown back, crown feathers raised, bill 
well open to show the bright orange-red gape, and the breast 
pouted; and, apparently in courtship, bowing in the manner of a 
dove (Columbidae), with the feathers of the crown raised and the 
tail elevated and spread. 

A male Golden Monarch perching next to a female, in an 
apparent example of a courtship display, was observed by Bell to 
lower his head close to the perch, erect his neck feathers ruff- 
like, and flick his tail up and down. After a few seconds he raised 
his head, and then lowered it again and repeated the perform- 
ance. This display continued almost non-stop for ten minutes, 
before both birds flew off. H. L. Bregulla described a display 
given by a pair of Melanesian Flycatchers (Myiagra caledonica) 
in Vanuatu. Perched some distance apart on a large horizontal 
branch, with crest raised, wings drooped and tail fanned, the two 
began to utter their rasping calls, at the same time turning in cir- 


One of the most surprising 
aspects about breeding in 
Terpsiphone paradise- 
flycatchers is the apparent 
lack of concern for 
camouflage: their nests 
are often very poorly 
concealed in open, 
leafless situations. They 
tend to be very easy for 
humans to find, especially 
when the adult male is 
incubating eggs or feeding 
young. The colourful 
plumage and bright 
arching tail of this male 
Madagascar Paradise- 
flycatcher does little to 
disguise his presence— 
and white morph males 
are even more obvious! 
To offset the increased 
risk of predation, pairs of 
paradise-flycatchers 
co-operate aggressively 
to defend their nests. 


[Terpsiphone mutata 
singetra, 

Bealoka Reserve, 
Madagascar. 

Photo: Cyril Ruoso] 


Monarchids are usually 
solitary nesters, but a few 
species are thought to 
nest in loose colonies at 
times. Neighbouring pairs 
of Satin Flycatcher, for 
example, often nest in 
fairly close proximity, 
20-50 m apart. This 
clumped distribution of 
nests has been reported 
in Australia and Tasmania, 
and up to five pairs have 
been found nesting 
together in this way. 

The adaptive significance 
of semi-colonial nesting in 
monarchids has not been 
investigated, but it seems 
likely that it functions as 
an anti-predator strategy, 
with neighbouring pairs 
co-operating in the 
detection and mobbing 

of predators. 


[Myiagra cyanoleuca, 
Gibraltar Falls, 

Canberra, Australia. 
Photo: Graeme Chapman] 
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cles; the male then moved slowly towards the female, but when 
he reached her both flew off together. This behaviour may have 
been a pre-copulatory display, perhaps associated with nest-site 
selection. 

The courtship behaviour of the Blue-headed Paradise-fly- 
catcher in north-eastern Gabon has been described by Erard. The 
male flycatcher, in an upright posture and with sleeked plumage. 
approaches the female and partly fans and sweeps his tail, quiv- 
ers his wingtips, and utters soft guttural calls while showing his 
greenish-yellow mouth. He then crouches and sings, holding the 
crest closed but erect, the tail fanned and raised, and quivering 
and gently beating his wings. The female responds by crouching 
with crest raised, tail spread and fanned, and wingtips drooped 
and quivering. The male then sings in a more upright posture and 
continues his courtship, adopting the crouched and upright pos- 
tures alternately. A similar display is given by the African Para- 
dise-flycatcher, the male of which initially approaches the female 
in undulating flight, exhibiting his upperparts and tail-streamers. 
He then perches upright, with sleeked plumage and erect crest. 
sweeps his tail, quivers his wingtips, and calls with bill open 
wide, showing his greenish-yellow mouth; sometimes he dances 
on the perch. Then he crouches, with drooping wings and raised 
and fanned tail, and quivers his wings and opens his bill wide 
while calling softly. The responsive female mirrors this behav- 
iour, and the two lean towards each other. During pair formation, 
the male African Paradise-flycatcher will court any female, even 
one at the nest. 

Copulation by Myiagra flycatchers has been observed to take 
place, without ceremony, during the late stages of nest-building. 

Monarch-flycatchers typically breed solitarily, although the 
nests of two pairs of African Paradise-flycatchers may occasion- 
ally be placed no more than 9 m apart and defended communally 
In Australia, Satin and Leaden Flycatchers show some clustering 
of nests, suggesting that they are locally loosely colonial. In south- 
eastern New South Wales, for instance. the Satin Flycatcher is 
reported as nesting in small colonies of 2-5 pairs, with the nests 
20-50 m apart. This species has been found to nest in loose colo- 
nies in eastern Tasmania, too. 

In Australia, Restless and Leaden Flycatchers regularly nest 
close to certain other bird species that are aggressive in defence 
of their nests. The Restless Flycatcher often nests in the same 
tree as a Magpie-lark and/or a Willie-wagtail (Rhipidura 


leucophrys) or in a nearby tree, on one occasion as close as 1-5 m 
to the latter species. In similar fashion, the Leaden Flycatcher 
frequently selects a site near an active nest of the Noisy Friarbird 
(Philemon corniculatus), and often within 15 m of this meliphagid; 
occasionally, up to three pairs will nest near the same friarbird 
nest. The flycatcher nest is usually built after that of the friarbird, 
and may even be abandoned when the friarbird, its young having 
fledged, leaves the area. Somewhat surprisingly. the nesting suc- 
cess of the Leaden Flycatcher does not appear to be improved, 
on the whole. by such an association. 

The size of the breeding territory of a solitary pair of 
monarchids, where such information is known, is generally about 
2 ha in forest, where it ranges from 1 ha to 6 ha. For example, 
that of the Frilled Monarch in south-eastern New Guinea is about 
2 ha, and that of the male Blue-headed Paradise-flycatcher in 
north-eastern Gabon is, on average, 3:3 ha. Territory size can 
vary between and within populations of the same species, de- 
pending on forest quality and other environmental factors. In the 
Seychelles, the territory size of the Seychelles Paradise-flycatcher 
varies from a mere 0-4 ha to 2-46 ha. In Nigeria, the male Red- 
bellied Paradise-flycatcher defends a territory of at least 2-5 ha, 
whereas its territory size in Gabon is 6 ha. The two group-living 
members of the family, the Blue Crested-flycatcher, with up to 
seven individuals per group, and the Chestnut-capped Flycatcher, 
with up to twelve, defend correspondingly larger territories of 
about 12 ha and up to 19 ha, respectively. 

Nesting monarchids are often aggressive towards other birds. 
In the Philippines, for example, the Black-naped Monarch is re- 
ported as mobbing or harassing owls (Strigidae) and eagles 
Accipitridae). In Australia, the Leaden, Satin and Restless Fly- 
catchers aggressively defend their nests against potential preda- 
ors such as snakes, monitor lizards (Varanus), Australasian 
Goshawks (Accipiter fasciatus), Todiramphus kingfishers, kooka- 
burras (Dacelo), currawongs (Strepera), Grey Butcherbirds 
Cracticus torquatus) and cats (Felis). They also mob or chase 
other birds that come close, including Crimson Rosellas 
Platycercus elegans), White-plumed Honeyeaters (Licheno- 
stomus penicillatus), Black-faced Cuckoo-shrikes (Coracina 
novaehollandiae), White-winged Choughs (Corcorax melano- 
rhamphos), Grey Shrike-thrushes (Colluricincla harmonica) and 
Satin Bowerbirds (Ptilonorhynchus violaceus). In Fiji, the 
Vanikoro Flycatcher persistently harasses predatory birds, and 
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the Silktail mobs perched goshawks and kingfishers while emit- 
ting a harsh chattering call and half-spreading its wings and flick- 
ing its tail. The African Paradise-flycatcher actively mobs cuckoos 
(Cuculidae), shrikes, snakes and terrestrial mammals; it harasses 
all of them with hovering flight, holding the crest erect, and by 
making swooping attacks accompanied by loud calls and bill- 
snapping. 

Monarch-flycatchers nest in trees, saplings. bushes, shrubs, 
vines, large plants and bamboo. Their nests are located at heights 
ranging from 0-3 m to 33 m above the ground, the majority being 
between about 1-5 m and 12 m up. The site itself varies accord- 
ing to the species or genus. Thus, the nest may be placed in an 
upright fork, as are those of the Black-naped Monarch, the Blue- 
mantled Paradise-flycatcher, the Terpsiphone paradise-flycatch- 
ers, the Monarcha species, the Buff-bellied Monarch, the 
Common Shining Flycatcher and the Elminia crested-flycatch- 
ers; some Terpsiphone species will also site the nest on a fork of 
an outer downward-hanging thin branch or vine, and most 
Myiagra species use a near-horizontal bare branch or fork. The 
nest may also be slung in a horizontal fork, as are those of the 
Yellow-breasted Boatbill and Silktail, or slung between two hang- 
ing vines, as is typical of Arses species, or suspended from leafy 
twigs, as with the nests of the Erythrocercus flycatchers. 

So far as is known, all members of the family, with one ex- 
ception, build an open cup-shaped nest. The single exception is 
the aberrant Erythrocercus flycatchers, which build domed nests. 
Monarchid nests are well made. The materials used in the con- 
struction include vine tendrils, thin brown stems, casuarina 
(Casuarina) needles, fine grasses, shreds of plant fibres, espe- 
cially of ferns, strips of vegetation, leaf skeletons, shreds of bark, 
green moss and moss-like leafy liverworts. Spider silk may be 
used as a means of anchoring the nest and binding materials to- 
gether. Nests are often lined with fine hair-like or wiry fibres or 
wiry rootlets, the last possibly horsehair fungus (Marasmius), 
and exceptionally with feathers or mammal hair. Often they are 
decorated externally, as an aid in camouflage. The various mate- 
rials and items used for this purpose include green moss and/or 
moss-like leafy liverworts, as well as pieces of lichen, flakes of 
bark, pieces of dead leaves, spider silk, and white spider egg cases 
and/or insect cocoons. 


A monarchid nest can be characteristic of a genus, of a group 
of closely allied genera, of a species subgroup, or sometimes of a 
single species. The materials and external decorations used by 
some species may, however, vary to suit the habitat or the loca- 
tion, or mirror the availability of items. Sometimes, a nest, to- 
gether with other information, may provide clues as to the 
taxonomic affinities of an aberrant species or genus. The nests of 
the Terpsiphone paradise-flycatchers are typically monarchine. 
They are neat, sometimes deep cups, and externally are usually, 
but not always, covered with green moss and are often deco- 
rated, sometimes thickly, with pale lichens or spider web and 
white spider egg sacs; those of the Asian and Seychelles Para- 
dise-flycatchers often have a bulky "tail" of untidy material hang- 
ing below. The nests of the two Trochocercus paradise-flycatchers 
are neater and more rounded in profile than those of Terpsiphone 
and, in the case of one of the species, are without external deco- 
ration of moss, lichens and spider silk. The choice of nest-site of 
the two Trochocercus species is diverse: the nest of the Blue- 
mantled Paradise-flycatcher is placed in an upright or leafy fork 
of a tree or bush, while that of the Blue-headed Paradise-fly- 
catcher is attached near the end of a thin hanging vine, where it is 
either suspended basket-like or placed in a fork. 

The nest of the Black-naped Monarch, in the genus Hypo- 
thymis, is quite similar to that of some Monarcha species. It is a 
neat, deep cup, often with an untidy dangling tail of loose mate- 
rial, and externally is variably decorated with green moss, frag- 
ments of dead leaves, cobweb and spider egg sacs. Monarcha 
nests are mostly neat, occasionally bulky, and sometimes have 
an untidy tail of loose material. They are variably decorated with 
green moss, pieces of lichen, pieces of dead leaves and white 
spider egg cases or insect cocoons. Among the most distinctive 
of monarchid nests are those of the Arses frilled monarchs. These 
species weave a neat, shallow basket of stems and tendrils, typi- 
cally suspended between two vines, and decorated externally with 
a few pieces of lichen and dead leaves. The typical Myiagra fly- 
catcher nest is also distinctive. This is a neat and compact cup 
moulded on to a horizontal branch or fork, decorated with lichen 
and flakes of bark, and occasionally also with moss or liverworts, 
and variably coated with spider web. The nests of a few mem- 
bers of this genus differ from the typical. That of the Common 
Shining Flycatcher is usually placed in a vertical fork and is deeper 
and often bulkier than those of its congeners, and is not coated 
externally with spider web, while the Lesser Shining Flycatch- 
er’s nest is draped with moss. The most atypical Myiagra nest, 
however, is that of the Azure-crested Flycatcher. This species 
builds a flimsy nest of fine black fibres in a low shrub and often 
lines it with feathers. The aberrant Silktail builds a nest that is, 
for the size of the bird, quite substantial and bulky; this is slung 
in a horizontal fork in a sapling or shrub in the undergrowth, and 
is usually covered externally with moss-like green leafy liverworts 
and lined with downy feathers. The nest of another aberrant 
monarchid, the Yellow-breasted Boatbill, an untidy shallow bas- 
ket of tendrils and stems slung in a slender leafy outer horizontal 
fork, is quite different from that of a Monarcha or a typical 
Myiagra. lt is of variable thickness, though sometimes quite 
sparse, and has some loose material hanging below. This spe- 
cies’ montane congener, the Black-breasted Boatbill, builds a more 
substantial thick-walled cup-nest of fibres and moss, decorated 
with lichen. 

The distinctive nests of the Elminia crested-flycatchers are 
beautifully made small, compact, deep, thick-walled, well-cam- 
ouflaged cups, with no untidy loose strands of material. They are 
composed mainly of tightly woven moss and fine plant fibres, 
and externally they are variably covered with fragments of li- 
chens and/or spider web, giving a smooth appearance, with this 
material also worked around the supporting fork. Another Afri- 
can genus, the Erythrocercus flycatchers, builds nests that differ 
notably from others in the Monarchidae. These are ball-shaped 
or pouch-shaped, with a side entrance, and are suspended from 
leafy twigs; they are constructed mostly from leaves and plant 
fibres and bound together with spider web. That of the Little Yel- 
low Flycatcher resembles a nest of arboreal ants. 

Nest-building generally takes about one week. For instance, 
a pair of Leaden Flycatchers build its nest within 6-9 days, and 


The incubation period in 
monarchids is typical for 
passerines of their size. It 
ranges from a minimum of 
12 days to a maximum 

of 18 days, but the most 
typical duration is 14-16 
days. That of the African 
Paradise-flycatcher lasis 
12-15 days and the 
contribution of both sexes 
is roughly equal. This 
female appears to be 
shielding the contents 

of her nest after a recent 
downpour. She adopts the 
same posture to shield her 
offspring from direct 
sunlight. 


[Terpsiphone viridis granti, 
Somerset West, 

Western Cape, 

South Africa. 

Photo: Nico Myburgh] 
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Immediately after hatching, 
monarch-flycatcher chicks 
are blind and naked, | 
usually with patches of 
sparse down. Very little is 
known about their fledging 
period, but it appears to 
vary across the family | 
from about 7 days to 
20 days, and is mostly | 
12-16 days. The nestlings | 
of this Restless Flycatcher | 
are quite well developed, 
with open eyes and a full 
covering of body feathers, 
and thus they probably 
hatched 8—10 days ago. 
In this Australian species, 
both sexes build the nest, 
incubate the eggs and | 
tend young. Pairs normally 
produce a single brood 
every breeding season, 
but they can be triple- 
brooded, each clutch 
usually containing 
2-4 eggs. 


[Myiagra inquieta, 

Brisbane, 

Queensland, Australia. 

Photo: Raoul Slater/ 
Lochman Transparencies] | 
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African Paradise-flycatchers take 2-9 days to construct theirs. 
Asian Paradise-flycatchers, however, require only 4—6 days. 
Breeding pairs of some species, such as the Spectacled Monarch, 
may continue to add material over a period of six weeks or more 
before the female lays an egg. There may also be a period of 1—5 
days or more between the completion of the nest and the laying 
of the first egg. For the Madagascar Paradise-flycatcher, the pe- 
riod between the start of nest-building and the laying of the first 
egg is about 15 days. Working alone. a female White-tailed 
Crested-flycatcher completed its nest in approximately 12 days, 
while a male Yellow-breasted Boatbill completed its much sim- 
pler nest within a week. 

The eggs of most genera, including Terpsiphone, Trochocer- 
cus. Clytorhynchus, Monarcha and Myiagra, are usually oval to 
elongate-oval or a swollen oval in shape, and are normally smooth 
and slightly lustrous. The ground colour is generally white, or 
white tinged with cream, buff, pink, bluish or greenish. The eggs 
are marked with reddish-brown, greyish-brown, dark brown, pur- 
plish or grey spots, small blotches and flecks; these markings 
usually are concentrated mainly around the larger end, where they 
often form a distinctive zone or band, or sometimes a "cap". The 
egg of the Marquesas Monarch (Pomarea mendozae) is plain 
white. According to the available information, the eggs of aber- 
rant genera exhibit similarities to or slight to notable differences 
from others in the family. Thus, the egg of Lamprolia is pale pink 
with indistinct lilac and purple blotches, and those of the boatbills 
are white, sparsely marked, mainly around the larger end, with 
fine dark spots and small blotches. In the genus Elminia, the eggs 
of one species group are pale, with a zone of dark spots around 
the larger end, as found in other monarchids, whereas those of 
the other species group, the Blue and Blue-and-white Crested- 
flycatchers, are densely mottled with fine greyish spots. The only 
described Erythrocercus egg, that of Livingstone’s Flycatcher, is 
quite distinctive. being white, with a thick overlay of tiny bright 
chestnut to rufous spots over lilac, and, uniquely within the fam- 
ily, with irregular hair-like scrawls around the top. 

Clutch sizes of monarchids in general range from one egg to 
four eggs, and up to five eggs for Terpsiphone paradise-fiycatch- 
ers. Some species always lay only a single egg. In the tropics, 
where clutches are generally smaller, of 1-3 eggs, the common- 
est clutch size is two eggs, while in temperate regions the corre- 
sponding figures are generally 2-4, and mostly three eggs. The 


Asian Paradise-flycatcher lays 2—5 eggs across most or all of its 
range, but mostly four or five in the Russian Far East, four in 
India and three in Sri Lanka. The average clutch size of the Afri- 
can Paradise-flycatcher, however, varies only slightly from equa- 
torial Gabon, with a mean of 1-9, to tropical Zambia, with 2-2, 
and to temperate South Africa, with a mean of 2-4 eggs. 

Incubation is undertaken by both parents, although the sexes 
may not contribute equally. In some species, such as the Specta- 
cled Monarch and the Elminia crested-flycatchers, only the fe- 
male incubates, and she 1s fed at the nest by the male. The 
incubation period ranges from 12 days to 18 days, but is mostly 
around 14-16 days. Some examples are 12-15 days for the Afri- 
can Paradise-flycatcher, 17 days for the Seychelles Paradise-fly- 
catcher, 13—15 days for the Black-faced Monarch, 15-18 for the 
Spectacled Monarch, 18 for the Elepaio and 16 days for the Dusky 
Crested-flycatcher. 

Monarch-flycatcher chicks, on hatching, are blind and na- 
ked, occasionally with some sparse down. They are altricial and 
nidicolous. They are fed by both parents, which also remove fae- 
cal sacs from the nest. Nestlings of the group-living Blue Crested- 
flycatcher and Chestnut-capped Flycatcher are fed communally 
by several group-members. From the relatively limited informa- 
tion available, the fledging period varies from about 7 days to 20 
days, and is mostly in the range 12-16 days. For the Terpsiphone 
paradise-flycatchers it is 10—16 days, which is longer than the 7— 
9 days recorded for the Black-faced Monarch, but shorter than 
the period of 17-20 days for the Spectacled Monarch. Once the 
young have left the nest, the parents continue to feed them for 4— 
6 weeks or more, sometimes dividing the brood between them. 

Generally, only one brood is raised in a season, although some 
species are multiple-brooded. The Satin and Leaden Flycatchers, 
and occasionally the Elepaio, sometimes rear two broods in a 
season, and the Restless Flycatcher rears up to three. The Afri- 
can Paradise-flycatcher, likewise, raises up to two or three broods 
per season, although it seems that second clutches are mostly 
replacements. Some species, such as the Asian and Madagascar 
Paradise-flycatchers, are single-brooded, but make a second nest- 
ing attempt when their eggs or fledglings are preyed on. 

Breeding success is highly variable, ranging from approxi- 
mately 0-1 to about 1-5 young fledged per nest, but generally is 
very low. For the majority of species for which information is 
available, including the Spectacled Monarch and the Elepaio, the 


This image of a Rufous- 
winged Philentoma 
visiting the nest is of great 
interest given the lack of 
published information 
about the breeding cycle 
of this species, and of 
Philentoma in general. 

In support of the 
hypothesis that this genus 
is erroneously classified, 
the nest design is rather 
different from those of 
most other monarchids. 

It is compact and 
minimalist in structure, 
lacking a hanging "tail" or 
any exterior decoration, 
and it sits in a horizontal 
fork. The brood appears to 
consist of two nestlings, 
and we can assume that 
they are attended by both 
sexes, given that the adult 
on view is a male. 


[Philentoma pyrhoptera 
pyrhoptera, 

Panti Forest, Malaysia. 
Photo: Jimmy Chew] 


The size of food items 
delivered to nestlings 
increases gradually 
throughout the fledging 
period: newly hatched 
chicks are given small, 
soft-bodied items while 
older nestlings are 
brought larger, tougher 
meals. This adult male 
rufous-morph African 
Paradise-flycatcher is 


returning to feed its well- | 


developed brood with a 
large dragonfly. Once the 
young have fledged, the 


parents continue to feed | 
them for 1-6 weeks or | 


more, sometimes dividing 
the brood between them. 


[Terpsiphone viridis granti, 
Somerset West, 

Western Cape, 

South Africa. 

Photo: J. J. Brooks/ 

Photo Access] 
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success rate is around 0-5 young fledged per nest. One of the 
highest rates of success, an average of 1-3 fledglings per nest, is 
that of the group-living Blue Crested-flycatcher in north-eastern 
Gabon, where, of six nests studied, two produced a single fledg- 
ling each and three nests each produced two fledglings. From 
Zambia south to the Northern Province and the Cape region of 
South Africa, the African Paradise-flycatcher also has a relatively 
high breeding success of 1-1-5 young fledged per nest, although 
in other parts of its range the figure is much lower. The success 
rates of some monarchids are particularly poor, as is demonstrated 
by, for example, Bates's Paradise-flycatcher and the Black-faced 
Monarch, which produce, respectively, 0-22 and 0-1-0-4 fledged 
young per nest. The open nests of monarchids are vulnerable to a 
wide range of predators, including other birds, rats (Rattus), cats, 
other mammals, snakes and large lizards. Nests may also be de- 
stroyed by disturbance, such as elephants moving through the 
understorey, or severe weather conditions. 

The low success rate of many nests is offset by the potential 
longevity of the adults, shown by ringing recoveries to be in ex- 
cess of five years for many species. Examples include longevity 
of at least 7 years for Bates's Paradise-flycatcher, the Spot-winged 
Monarch and the White-tailed Crested-flycatcher, at least 9 years 
for the Broad-billed Flycatcher and at least 12 years for both the 
Spectacled Monarch and the Elepaio, and a lifespan of 15-1—18-1 
years for male Rarotonga Monarchs. 

Brood parasitism of monarchids by cuckoos is more common 
in Australia than it is elsewhere. In Australia, two Monarcha spe- 
cies and at least five Myiagra species are recorded as hosts to one 
or more species of cuckoo, with four cuckoo species recorded for 
each of the Satin and Restless Flycatchers and five for the Leaden 
Flycatcher. All of these seven Australian monarchids are parasitized 
by the Brush Cuckoo (Cacomantis variolosus), while the Pallid 
Cuckoo (Cuculus pallidus) and the Shining (Chrysococcyx lucidus) 
and Horsfield's Bronze-cuckoos (Chrysococcyx basalis) each 
parasitize three of these species. Rarely, and most unusually, the 
much larger Common Koel (Eudynamys scolopacea) is one of the 
species recorded as parasitizing the nest of the Leaden Flycatcher, 
although its egg would almost completely fill the flycatcher's nest. 
Away from Australia, the Fan-tailed Cuckoo (Cacomantis 
flabelliformis) sometimes parasitizes the nest of the Melanesian 
Flycatcher in Vanuatu, and also that of the Vanikoro Flycatcher in 
Fiji, and in the Solomons the nest of the Chestnut-bellied Monarch 


(Monarcha castaneiventris) appears sometimes to be parasitized 
by the Brush Cuckoo, as suggested by an observation of the mon- 
arch feeding a fledged juvenile Brush Cuckoo. In Madagascar, the 
Madagascar Lesser Cuckoo (Cuculus rochii) regularly parasitizes 
nests of the Madagascar Paradise-flycatcher. There are no con- 
firmed records of cuckoos as brood parasites of monarchids in 
Africa, but an observation of a Blue-headed Paradise-flycatcher 
nest being visited several times during its construction by a Dusky 
Long-tailed Cuckoo (Cercococcyx mechowi) suggests that such 
parasitism is a possibility. 


Movements 


The majority of the Monarchidae are residents or sedentary tropi- 
cal species, but eight species are migratory or partly migratory. 
Typically, migratory species, including the Japanese Paradise- 
flycatcher and the Satin Flycatcher, breed in high latitudes and 
move towards the equator after breeding. A few members of the 
family, such as the African Paradise-flycatcher, the Black-winged 
Monarch and the Leaden Flycatcher, have both resident and mi- 
gratory populations. Of those species that are confined to the trop- 
ics, all are resident with the sole exception of the Australian race 
of the Black-winged Monarch. This isolated population of what 
is otherwise a New Guinean species is considered to be migra- 
tory, and is presumed to spend the non-breeding season some- 
where in New Guinea. 

Of the other migratory or partly migratory species, the Afri- 
can Paradise-flycatcher has equatorial populations that are either 
sedentary or subject to local movements related to the wet and 
dry seasons, such as shifts from arid and semi-arid country to 
areas of secondary forest in the dry season. Populations of this 
species in the sub-Saharan zones to the north, from Mauritania 
east to Sudan, are migratory, leaving in the dry season and re- 
turning to breed during the rains; this is an example of migration 
being undertaken by tropical races. South African breeding 
populations are also migratory and make long-distance move- 
ments northwards, reaching Tanzania and occasionally south-east- 
ern Kenya, south-east DRCongo and Cameroon, to spend the 
non-breeding months in woodland adjacent to equatorial forests. 

The Asian Paradise-flycatcher has resident tropical 
populations in Sri Lanka, the Nicobar Islands, the Greater Sundas 
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As with many other 
tropical-zone monarchids, 
the behaviour of the Spot- 
winged Monarch is very 
poorly known. It builds a 
typical Monarcha nest with 
a dangling “tail” and a 
smattering of lichen and 
moss on the outside, 
typically lodging this 
structure in the main fork 
of a slender sapling or 
shrub in open forest 
understorey. The normal 
clutch contains two eggs, 
although only a single 
chick is visible in this 
photograph. The sexes 
are monomorphic, but we 
do know there is biparental 
care, a widespread trait in 
this family. This smattering 
of facts represents the 
sum of our knowledge 
about breeding behaviour 
in this species, and serves 
to illustrate how much 
remains to be learnt by 
active field biologists. 


[Monarcha guttula, 
Brown River, 
south-east New Guinea. 
Photo: Brian J. Coates] 


The Japanese Paradise- 


flycatcher builds a typical | 


Terpsiphone nest on the 
fork of horizontal branches, 
1-5-6 m above the ground. 
The nesting season in this 
species runs from late 
May to August in Japan, 
but it starts a little earlier 
in Batan. As the breeding 
range lies well into the 


temperate zone, the clutch | 


Size is relatively large, 
usually 3—5 eggs; this 
adult male has a brood of 
at least three nestlings. 
With a small breeding 
range and a declining 
population, this beautiful 
species is now treated as 
Near-threatened, and 

it depends on the 
preservation of humid 
forests in southern Japan 
for its survival. 


[Terpsiphone atrocaudata 
atrocaudata, 

Yamagata, Japan. 

Photo: Hirozo Maki] 
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and the western Lesser Sundas, and partly migratory tropical and 
subtropical populations in India and South-east Asia. It also has 
partly to wholly migratory populations breeding in temperate cli- 
matic zones from Turkestan, Afghanistan, northern Pakistan and 
northern India east to southern, central and eastern China and the 
Russian Far East, and wintering in the Indian Subcontinent, south- 
ern China, South-east Asia and Sumatra. This species has reached 
the Maldive Islands as a vagrant. 

The Japanese Paradise-flycatcher apparently has a resident 
population on Taiwan, but in the rest of its breeding range, in 
Japan and on small islands to the north and south of Taiwan, it is 
migratory. The Japanese population migrates south-westwards 
to spend the winter months in South-east Asia and Sumatra. The 
species’ populations to the south of Taiwan, breeding on Lanyu 
Island and the Batan Islands, migrate south to the northern and 
western Philippine islands of Luzon, Mindoro and Palawan; they 
are unusual in that they constitute a migratory tropical race. Va- 
grant Japanese Paradise-flycatchers have been recorded in the 
Russian Far East and in northern Borneo. 

All of the remaining species in this category have Australian- 
breeding migratory populations. The Black-faced Monarch is 
wholly migratory. It breeds in coastal and subcoastal eastern Aus- 
tralia, from north-eastern Queensland southwards, discontinuously, 
to eastern Victoria, and spends the non-breeding season mainly in 


southern and south-eastern New Guinea, and on some islands off 


south-western and easternmost New Guinea. Vagrant individuals 
have been recorded in south-west Queensland, South Australia, 

estern Australia and New Zealand. The Spectacled Monarch has 
eight resident tropical subspecies distributed on various island 
groups in Wallacea, on islands off westernmost and easternmost 
New Guinea, and in north-eastern Queensland. It has, in addition, 
a migratory race that breeds from eastern Queensland south to east- 
ern New South Wales and winters in north Queensland and south- 
em New Guinea. Elsewhere in Australia, this subspecies has been 
recorded as a vagrant in the Northern Territory, southern New South 
Wales and Victoria. The Leaden Flycatcher has resident tropical 
populations in northern Australia, in southern and south-eastern 
New Guinea, and on islands off easternmost New Guinea. The 
nominate race, however, is migratory, breeding from eastern 
Queensland and eastern New South Wales south to Victoria and, 
rarely, Tasmania, and then moving north to north Queensland and 
southern New Guinea. It has occurred as a vagrant in South Aus- 
tralia and on Lord Howe Island. 


Finally, the Satin Flycatcher is wholly migratory. It breeds in 
south-eastern Australia, from north-east New South Wales south 
to southern Victoria, south-eastern South Australia and Tasma- 
nia. Following breeding, it spends the austral winter mainly in 
northern New Guinea, on some islands off eastern New Guinea, 
and in the Bismarck Archipelago. Vagrant Satin Flycatchers have 
been recorded in South Australia, southern Western Australia and 
New Zealand. 

During their annual migrations, therefore, all species except 
the African Paradise-flycatcher, which is an intra-African migrant, 
demonstrate the ability to fly across open sea. Most make no 
more than one sea crossing to reach their destination, although 
both Japanese Paradise-flycatchers, migrating from Japan to 
Sumatra, and Satin Flycatchers, flying from Tasmania to New 
Guinea or its offshore islands, must make at least two sea cross- 
ings to arrive at their final destinations. At least some monarchid 
species, including the Asian and Japanese Paradise-flycatchers 
and the Black-faced and Spectacled Monarchs, migrate by night, 
as has been shown by evidence obtained from lighthouses in the 
Torres Strait and the Strait of Malacca, and from lights at Fraser’s 
Hill, in Peninsular Malaysia. 

Of the resident species, the Restless Flycatcher of Australia 
is the only member of the family that has a predominantly tem- 
perate and subtropical distribution. It is mainly sedentary but is 
subject to local, nomadic or dispersive movements. In parts of 
northern Queensland in the north of its range, and at many inland 
sites, itis mainly a non-breeding winter visitor, while in the south, 
in Victoria, it is considered to be both a widespread resident and 
a spring—summer visitor. These observations suggest partial mi- 
gration, but the extent of local movements is not known. The 
ranges of a few resident tropical species, such as the Black-naped 
Monarch, the Blue-mantled Paradise-flycatcher and the White- 
eared Monarch, extend into temperate regions, where some sea- 
sonal winter movements have been reported for each species. 

Within the tropics, movements of otherwise resident species 
are mostly associated with the dispersal of young, or they may be 
weather-related. The young of resident species are usually evicted 
from their parents’ territory when they become independent or 
when their parents begin to nest again. Immatures sometimes dis- 
perse widely, or for rather long distances, but they become sed- 
entary once they reach breeding age and acquire a territory. The 
Island Monarch is essentially a small-island species that is dis- 
persive and possibly also nomadic. It recently colonized a newly 
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formed volcanic island in the Bismarck Archipelago as soon as 
this became habitable. It is perhaps by such means that members 
of this family have colonized most island groups in the Central 
and South Pacific and Indian Oceans. Some islands have been 
successfully colonized more than once by the same species or its 
progenitor. On Flores, in the Lesser Sundas, for instance, the pres- 
ence of two monarchs belonging to the same superspecies, the 
Flores Monarch (Monarcha sacerdotum) and the Spectacled 
Monarch, appears to represent a double invasion of that island. 

Altitudinal movements, in which a species makes a seasonal 
post-breeding descent from upland localities to lower elevations, 
have been recorded for the White-tailed Crested-flycatcher in the 
mountains of Zimbabwe and Malawi, and for the White-eared 
Monarch locally in Queensland. In south-eastern Australia, the 
Restless Flycatcher apparently undertakes local altitudinal move- 
ments around Canberra. 


Relationship with Man 


Largely as a result of their small size, their forest habitats and 
their unremarkable calls, monarchs have a very limited relation- 
ship with humans. The paradise-flycatchers are visually the most 
spectacular members of the family, and several species inhabit 
open and drier forests or even savanna where they come 
into more contact with people. The Japanese Paradise-flycatcher 
is well loved by the Japanese for its beauty, as well as for its song 
and its services as an insectivore 

Most other monarchs are visually unremarkable, and inhabit 
countries where people have little tradition of writing about their 
cultural relationships with birds and other animals. There are more 
cultural references to monarchs on the small Pacific islands which 
support few extant bird species. Most of these are based on the 
loud, often whistled calls and the often confiding or even obtru- 
sive behaviour of the monarchs. On islands in Micronesia and Poly- 
nesia which harbour just a handful of other landbird species, 
monarchs are clearly well known to local inhabitants; they usually 
have their own local-language names and are often the subject of 
stories or proverbs. The Chuuk Monarch has an onomatopoeic lo- 
cal name, Uwaw, based on its whistle. This species has been used 
as a flagship in programmes promoting environmental awareness, 
which included the production of a children’s book retelling the 
legend of how the Uwaw acquired its black face. The Elepaio, too, 


more 


has an onomatopoeic local name, but its name in the Hawaiian 
language is used also as its English vernacular name. It was vener- 
ated as the guardian spirit of Hawaiian canoe-makers, who watched 
the bird’s movements whenever a koa tree (Acacia koa) was felled 
for the making of a canoe. If the bird pecked at the wood while 
searching for a meal of insects, it was useless to work on that log 
because it would not prove seaworthy, the bird’s actions perhaps 
indicating that the wood had started to rot. The Elepaio features 
also in a number of other traditional stories and proverbs, many 
based on its cheeky habits. 

Local names usually vary among the different languages of a 
country or region, so that a species in New Guinea may have 
several hundreds of names. Variants of the Polynesian language 
are spoken from New Zealand to Hawaii; the name Omama’o is 
used for the Tahiti Monarch and Oma 'o for the Fatuhiva Monarch 
(Pomarea whitneyi), while the Hawaiian thrush Myadestes 
obscurus has been given the English name of Oma'o or Omao. It 
can be expected that most monarchs, at least those on species- 
poor islands, had local names and stories attached to them, but 
most of these remain unrecorded in western science, or they have 
died out as the people using the languages concerned spend less 
time in observing birds in the forest. 

Fortunately, the traditional relationships between one tribe 
in Papua New Guinea and the local birds were recorded before 
the knowledge was lost, in the book Birds of my Kalam Country, 
by I. S. Majnep and R. N. H. Bulmer, published in 1977. This 
contains very few references to monarchs except for the Black- 
breasted Boatbill, which is named smisminap, after a variety of 
banana which is exactly the same shade of yellow as the boatbill. 
Traditional folklore relates that “this was the bird that caused all 
other birds to stop dancing and look at him, and won the loudest 
acclaim for his decorations and dancing, in the folk tale of the 
dance festival of the birds and animals. To dream of sm/sminap 
means that you yourself will have very good ornaments when 
you go to the dance." This story links both the colour and the 
fidgeting restlessness of this species with dance, an extremely 
important component of New Guinea culture. 

No monarchs are large enough to be hunted for food, but 
they are used as incidental targets and in the play-hunting prac- 
tised by forest people. For instance, any small birds, including 
monarchids, are fair game to many young children in New Guinea. 

Monarch-flycatchers are unlikely to have any economic im- 
pact on humans except in their roles as appealing subjects to 
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The Spectacled Monarch 
differs from most members 
of the family in that the 
male makes no contribution 
to incubation. Instead, the 
female takes responsibility 
for this duty, while he 
makes regular visits with 
food items. After the chicks 
hatch, both parents feed 
the nestlings and 
fledglings. Indeed, the 
breeding cycle is 
unusually long in this 
species: the incubation 
period lasts 15—18 days; 
the fledging period 

17-20 days; and the 
young are fed for a further 
month or so after fledging. 


[Monarcha trivirgatus 
melanorrhous, 

Mount Finnigan, 
Cooktown, 

Queensland, Australia. 
Photo: Hans & Judy Beste/ 
Lochman Transparencies] 


As defined herein, the 
Oceanic Flycatcher 
comprises three extant 
races and an extinct one, 
which are sometimes 


treated as four separate | 


species. Fortunately, all 
three surviving races 
appear to be relatively 
healthy for the time being. 
The form endemic to the 
Palau islands appears to 
be common and tolerant 
of moderate habitat 
degradation. Its global 
range is small, however, 
covering an estimated 
20,000—50,000 km?, and 
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its status should be | 


monitored, along with 
those of a suite of other 
Palau endemics. 


[Myiagra oceanica 
erythrops, 

Palau Islands, Micronesia. 
Photo: Tim Laman] 


birdwatchers and as threatened birds which attract conservation 
efforts (see Status and Conservation). Paradise-flycatchers are 
popular attractions for visitors to many national parks across Af- 
rica and South-east Asia. The Celestial and Short-crested Mon- 
archs (Hypothymis helenae) of the Philippines are highly sought 
after by visiting birders, and the Silktail is one of the birdwatching 
draws of Fiji. Some threatened species of monarch are the focus 
of, or a significant component of, large conservation projects and 
legislation. In the Cook Islands, the Rarotonga Monarch is a great 
conservation success story which draws visitors to its core site, 
the Takitumu Conservation Area. The number of birdwatchers 
and other tourists visiting such sites as this can be of great sig- 
nificance to the local communities. The Rarotonga Monarch 
brings a direct economic benefit to these people, but, in addition, 
it plays a much larger role in assisting environmental awareness 
in the Cook Islands and also acts as a flagship species attracting 
resources for conservation work of general benefit to Rarotonga’s 
forests and biodiversity. Similarly, the Cerulean Paradise-fly- 
catcher was the major flagship species for conservation work on 
the small Indonesian island of Sangihe, and legal protection for 
the Oahu subspecies of the Elepaio in Hawaii has led to the des- 
ignation of more than 26,600 ha as “Critical Habitat". These spe- 
cies have catalysed both habitat preservation and active 
conservation measures, such as rat control, which are of benefit 
to local people. 


Status and Conservation 


Monarch-flycatchers may be uncommon or abundant, depend- 
ing on the species and its requirements, and on environmental 
factors. Near Armidale, in south-eastern Australia, the popula- 
tion density of Leaden Flycatchers in eucalypt woodland is 4-8 
individuals per 100 ha, the corresponding figure for Satin Fly- 
catchers being eight individuals. In south-eastern New Guinea, a 
study of a 10-ha plot of lowland rainforest revealed that it was 
occupied by 20 Spot-winged Monarchs, ten Golden Monarchs, 
nine Frilled Monarchs and one Yellow-breasted Boatbill, and also, 
for several months of the year, by two non-breeding Black-faced 
Monarchs from Australia. In the Afrotropics, a forest area of 10 
ha in Malawi was found to be inhabited by 5-10 pairs of White- 
tailed Crested-flycatchers and ten or more pairs of Blue-mantled 
Paradise-flycatchers, and 100 ha of secondary forest in the 
Udzungwa Mountains of Tanzania were home to 201 individu- 


als, or 67 pairs, of the White-tailed Crested-flycatcher and 63 
individuals, or 21 pairs, of the African Paradise-flycatcher. Far- 
ther west in Africa, in north-eastern Gabon, the average density 
of monarchids in 100 ha of forest was found to be about 28 indi- 
viduals of the Chestnut-capped Flycatcher, some 4-5 pairs of 
Dusky Crested-flycatchers, about 22 pairs of Blue-headed Para- 
dise-flycatchers and 14 pairs of Bates’s Paradise-flycatchers. 

In general, then, monarchids are fairly common within their 
geographical range and specific habitat, but several species are 
threatened by forest loss and some are threatened by the depre- 
dation of rats and other invasive alien predators. Most are insec- 
tivores of the forest understorey or middle storey, which is an 
ecological guild that is particularly susceptible to logging and 
other degradation. In a specific study measuring the populations 
of Malaysian monarchids through logging and 12 years of subse- 
quent habitat recovery, all four of the species present declined 
significantly and failed to recover to their original population 
levels. As most of the world's monarchs inhabit tropical forests 
and woodlands which are declining in area or quality, most mem- 
bers of this family are declining in numbers. Monarchids do, 
however, vary in their tolerance of or adaptability to degraded 
and open habitats. Those species naturally inhabiting more open 
habitats, such as the African Paradise-flycatcher, are tolerant of 
further degradation and are generally under less threat. The 
Vanikoro Flycatcher of Fiji. in the absence of other species that 
could exploit newly created artificial habitats, has expanded its 
niche into these new habitats, and is now one of the commonest 
birds of parkland, including in villages and towns. There are few 
documented cases of monarchs increasing their geographical 
ranges, but the Satin Flycatcher was reported to have expanded 
its area of distribution and to have become increasingly common 
in Tasmania in the late 1940s and early 1950s. A handful of the 
rarest species is now increasing in numbers as a consequence of 
active conservation management. 

In its 2006 assessment of globally threatened birds, BirdLife 
International classified five members of this family in the cat- 
egory of Critical, seven as Endangered and a further six as Vul- 
nerable. Thus, 5% of monarchids are classified as Critical and 
7% as Endangered, compared with respective figures of 1-8% 
and 3-6% for all the world's birds combined. These high propor- 
tions reflect the large number of monarchid species that are re- 
stricted to small islands. 

The threatened members of the family are all island species, 
most with small population sizes, which are declining as their 
forest habitat is lost or degraded. For most of these species there 
are few available data, and the declines and threats are inferred 
from the rate of forest loss. Some monarchids on the most iso- 
lated islands are threatened also by the impacts of invasive alien 
species. Perhaps the best-documented example is that of the 
Rarotonga Monarch, or "Kakeror", which numbered only 21 
individuals and two nests in the first survey, in 1983. Nest preda- 
tion by black rats (Rattus rattus) was identified as the main threat. 
Rat-control activities, started in 1987, have improved the mon- 
arch's breeding success and recruitment, and led to an increase 
to 163 individuals in 1998, 180 in 1999, 259 in 2002, and 290 in 
2003, a great conservation success. 

Monarch-flycatchers restricted to isolated islands are more 
susceptible to the introduction of invasive alien species, which 
may prey on them, transmit disease, compete for food or change 
the habitat. Those living on islands in the central Pacific, in Micro- 
nesia and Polynesia, and in the Indian Ocean, including the Sey- 
chelles, are particularly susceptible to such predatory species as 
rats and snakes, because they have evolved in isolation from 
these predators and have no natural behavioural defence mecha- 
nisms. Birds have declined at varying rates following the first 
human colonization of these islands, and the introduction by 
Europeans of a new suite of invasive alien species, notably black 
rats. Many species became extinct before they had been formally 
described, and are known only from subfossil bones. Six sub- 
species of monarchid have become extinct in historical times, 
and at least two of these are sometimes considered full species. 

The Maupiti Monarch, herein treated as race pomarea of the 
Tahiti Monarch (itself classed as Critical), is known only from 
the type specimen, now lost, which was collected on the island 
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of Maupiti, in French Polynesia, in 1823. The taxon was never 
recorded again, and is believed to have become extinct due to a 
combination of forest loss, forest invasion by alien plant spe- 
cies, and competition and predation by introduced mammals and 
birds. This Polynesian genus has suffered an exceptionally high 
rate of extinction, as four other subspecies of Pomarea mon- 
archs have disappeared in relatively recent times. Moreover, all 
five extant species are categorized as globally threatened; two 
are Critical, two Endangered, and one Vulnerable. The extinct 
taxa may also have succumbed to a combination of threats, but 
predation by black rats is believed to have been the final cause 
of their demise. 

The Guam Flycatcher, herein treated as race freycineti of the 
Oceanic Flycatcher, was common on the Micronesian island of 
Guam until the 1970s, when all of Guam's native forest birds 
suffered disastrously. The cause of this was eventually identified 
as predation by the introduced brown tree-snake (Boiga 
irregularis), but by this time the Guam Flycatcher was close to 
extinction, and the last individuals were seen in 1983. 

Conservationists have worked hard to prevent the brown tree- 
snake from spreading into the Pacific beyond Guam, but snakes 
have been found recently on the nearby island of Saipan. The 
Tinian Monarch, confined to the neighbouring island, and the 
more distant Yap Monarch have been classified as Vulnerable 
and as Near-threatened, respectively, in recognition that the snake 
may colonize these islands. Black rats continue to spread to new 
locations, even remote ones, and very few Pacific islands are 
now free of this nest predator. Among the Critical species, the 
Fatuhiva Monarch in the Marquesas Islands numbers just a few 
hundred pairs and is under imminent threat from black rats; the 
rats were first recorded in these islands in 2000, and it is pre- 
dicted that they will have a similar catastrophic impact on this 
monarch to that which they have had on all other Pomarea spe- 
cies. The Fatuhiva Monarch could be saved by intensive and con- 
tinued rat-control measures, or by an expensive rat-eradication 
programme across Fatu Hiva, or by translocation of the mon- 
archs to a suitable rat-free island. 

Intensive rat-contro] measures have rescued the Rarotonga 
Monarch from the brink of extinction. In the first survey of 
Rarotonga, in the Cook Islands, in 1983, only 21 individuals and 
two nests of this species were found. A small group of dedicated 
volunteers, including the local landowners at the Takitumu Con- 
servation Area, has implemented a package of conservation ac- 


tivities centred around minimizing the number of rats. This has 
enabled the monarch's life expectancy to increase from 4—6 years 
to 15-18 years for males, and from 2 years to 13 years for fe- 
males. The population had grown to about 290 individuals in 
2003, and this, together with the establishment of a second popu- 
lation on the island of Atiu, has led to the species’ conservation 
status being downgraded from that of Critical to Endangered. 
Nevertheless, it is still of great concern, because it is reliant on 
continued low control of rats on Rarotonga and its small popula- 
tion size makes it susceptible to chance risks, but it appeared to 
survive well through a series of cyclones in 2005. 

Black rats are believed to represent the main threat also to 
the Tahiti Monarch. This is probably the rarest monarchid in the 
world, but it occurs on an island with a few dedicated conserva- 
tionists, and it has recently benefited from conservation action. 
In recent years, this Critical Pomarea species has been found in 
only four of the 39 valleys surveyed, but the extreme steepness 
of Tahiti's mountains renders survey work difficult. Black rats 
certainly prey on the nests and probably on the adults of this 
monarch, but it is threatened also by the invasion of native forest 
by introduced plant species such as Miconia calvescens. Forest 
with sufficient native trees to be suitable for the Tahiti Monarch 
is now restricted to the bottom of a handful of narrow valleys. 
Active conservation work from 1998, based on the rat-control 
measures successfully used in the Rarotonga Monarch recovery, 
appears to have increased the species' breeding success, as one 
to six young have fledged in most years between 1999 and 2005. 
Although the entire population is not monitored annually, as about 
half inhabit inaccessible valleys, the total population is believed 
to have increased slightly, from 27 in 1998 and 26 in 1999, to 
about 38 individuals in 2004—2005. Two introduced bird species, 
the Red-vented Bulbul (Pycnonotus cafer) and the Common Myna 
(Acridotheres tristis), are also implicated in nest failures and the 
early death of fledglings. 

The Seychelles Paradise-flycatcher is also categorized as 
Critical, with a global population estimated at 104—139 pairs in 
the year 2000. This species has a viable population only on La 
Digue island, where it has declined primarily as a result of the 
loss of coastal lowland forest to housing and tourism develop- 
ments. This population was estimated as numbering fewer than 
50 individuals in 1969, but it increased to 69—83 pairs in 1995— 
1996 and to well over 100 pairs in 2005, this moderate recovery 
being due to a range of conservation work, including the estab- 


The Maroon-breasted 
Philentoma occurs in 
humid forests from 
Myanmar, south through 
peninsular Thailand and 
Malaysia to the islands of 
Sumatra, Borneo and Java. 
It is locally fairly common 
but thinly distributed, and 
its populations are 
plummeting because of 
the wholesale destruction 
of suitable habitat in this 
region. Most projections 
predict that almost all 
lowland Sundaic forest will 
be lost in the near future if 
current rates of destruction 
are sustained. Loss of 
habitat is unlikely to drive 
this Near-threatened 
species to extinction 
because it occurs in 
foothill areas where the 
pressure on habitat is 
less intense. 


[Philentoma velata 
caesium, 

Poring Hot Springs, 
Sabah, Borneo. 

Photo: Leif Gabrielsen] 


The Samoan Flycatcher 
was formerly widespread 
and common on Savai'i 
and Upolu, but cyclones 
in the 1990s and a 
subsequent drought 
devastated populations 

to such an extent that it 

is now uncommon and 
treated as Vulnerable. 

It is further threatened by 
deforestation and invasive 
alien species. One positive 
step would involve the 
establishment of protected 
areas, perhaps those 
proposed on Upolu at 
Sataoa-Sa'anapu and 
Uafoto. The islet of 
Nu'utule also supports an 
important area of native 
forest and might deserve 
formal protection. 


[Myiagra albiventris, 
Samoa. 
Photo: Roland Seitre] 


The only member of the 
family to reach the 
Hawaiian archipelago is 
the Elepaio, an unusual 
monarchine with the habit 
of perching with its tail 
cocked. Its taxonomic 


affinities are uncertain, but | 
it is apparently related to | 


Monarcha, and certainly 
derives from an ancestor 
with impressive dispersal 
abilities. It is classified as 
Endangered, but it is less 
severely threatened than 

many of Hawaiis endemic 
birds, occurring in a range 
of forest and non-forest 
habitats, and remaining 
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reasonably common on | 
several islands. The most | 


numerous race is 
sandwichensis, pictured 
here, with an estimated 
population of 63,000 birds. 


[Chasiempis sandwichensis 
sandwichensis, 

Big Island, Hawaii. 

Photo: Bill Coster/NHPA] 


lishment of small protected areas, an increased area of marshland, 
and work to improve public awareness leading to fewer flycatch- 
ers being killed for "sport". There is some evidence that the Sey- 
chelles Paradise-flycatcher is suffering from invasion of native 
forests by alien plant species, but evidence concerning the im- 
pact of rats and other alien mammals and birds is uncertain and 
conflicting. 

The fourth of the five Critical monarchids, the Cerulean Para- 
dise-flycatcher, is seriously threatened by forest loss on the small 
island of Sangihe, north of Sulawesi. It had been known only 
from a single specimen, and was presumed extinct, until it was 
rediscovered in 1998 in the last remaining forests on the slopes 
of Mt Sahendaruman. A population of at least 19 individuals, and 
perhaps up to 135, was found at five localities around the base of 
the mountain. Despite the successful activities of the "Action 
Sampiri" conservation project in the late 1990s, these forests re- 
main poorly protected and are slowly being encroached upon by 
subsistence agriculture. The future prospects of this species, 
known also as Rowley's Flycatcher, are poor unless the forest 
loss is soon stopped. This mountain retains the last of Sangihe's 
old-growth forests and is the sole surviving site for other en- 
demic birds, such as the Sangihe Shrike-thrush (Colluricincla 
sanghirensis) and the Sangihe White-eye (Zosterops nehrkorni), 
making it one of the most important single localities for bird con- 
servation in Asia. 

Farther south in the Moluccas, the Black-chinned Monarch 
(Monarcha boanensis) is the fifth and last of the Critical mem- 
bers of the family. This very rare and poorly known species is 
found only on the small island of Boano, off north-west Seram, 
where it was first discovered in 1918. It was not seen again until 
1991, and a survey in 1994 produced an estimate of between 
five and ten individuals in a 5-ha forested gorge. It appears to 
occupy only about 1596 of the 14 km? of the island. On the basis 
of these figures, a total population of no more than 200 individu- 
als has been assessed. The small estimated size of the popula- 
tion and the apparent vulnerability of the single-island site to 
forest clearance or burning make this monarchid highly suscep- 
tible to extinction. 

The conservation status of several of these Critical spe- 
cies could be significantly improved by the establishment of new 
populations on secondary islands. In each year from 2001 to 2003, 
about ten Rarotonga Monarchs were translocated from Rarotonga 
to Atiu, 200 km to the north-east. The first fledglings were re- 


corded on Atiu in January 2003, and the species will soon have 
established a self-sustaining population on this island. Although 
there is no evidence that the monarch had originally occurred on 
Atiu, there are no other ecologically similar species which might 
compete with monarchs and, most importantly, Atiu is free of 
black rats. The success of the conservation and translocation of 
the Rarotonga Monarch is helping to encourage similar intensive 
recovery actions for other Polynesian birds, including the Tahiti 
and Fatuhiva Monarchs. It is, however, difficult to find rat-free 
islands with suitable native forest and supportive local people 
within the native archipelagos of these species. Most islands har- 
bour rats, and most have little remaining native forest after the 
impacts of grazing, fire, and invasion by exotic species. Some- 
times local people are not supportive; they may, for instance, want 
to preserve sheep, which degrade the forest, for hunting, or they 
demand a high price for the purchase of the island. Few islands 
close to Tahiti retain any suitable native forest, and the sugges- 
tion therefore is to "restore" an island by buying it, eradicating 
rats and other invasive aliens, and encouraging the regrowth of 
native forest, and then to reintroduce such species as the Tahiti 
Monarch. Similarly, for the conservation of the Seychelles Para- 
dise-flycatcher, the next stage is to establish a second population 
on an island free of cats and rats. Although this species appears 
to tolerate the presence of these introduced mammals, the latter 
do prey on nests, and introductions are best postponed until they 
can be made as part of a co-ordinated ecological restoration. Preda- 
tor eradications have been attempted or planned on the islands of 
Curieuse, Denis and North, and Fregate is now free of cats and 
rats but has less suitable habitat. Ecological restoration can be 
very expensive, while rat control requires never-ending action, 
and the prevention of rat colonization is by far the best conserva- 
tion strategy. 

Monarchs living on isolated islands and which are believed 
to be threatened primarily by rats include the Endangered 
Marquesas Monarch, of which only one of its four subspecies 
survives. The nominate race of Hiva Oa and Tahuata, nukuhivae 
of Nuku Hiva and mira of Ua Pou are all considered extinct. The 
one remaining subspecies, motanensis on Mohotani, was esti- 
mated to have a stable population density of 0-4—0-5 pairs/ha in 
native forest dominated by Pisonia trees. Its survival depends on 
the preventing of black rats from colonizing Mohotani. Similarly, 
the Iphis Monarch 1s now restricted to Ua Huka, which is still 
free of black rats. Its population appears to be stable, as several 
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hundred pairs were estimated in 1975 and 500-1250 in 1998, 
and it is classified as Vulnerable. 


The Elepaio of Hawaii is classed as Endangered on account 
of a range of threats, including a "fragmented" population struc- 
ture resulting from the large-scale clearance of forest for pasture, 
agriculture and urban sprawl extending up to above the tree-line. 
This is one of the few native Hawaiian species breeding in low- 
land forests with mosquitoes and avian malaria and pox. These 
populations appear to have developed some resistance to ma- 
laria, which could enable the species to recolonize lowland for- 
est. Ornithological research, which is better funded in Hawaii 
than it is in most other countries with threatened monarchs, has 
revealed that the Elepaio also suffers from nest predation by black 
rats. Predation by rats will have a much greater impact when 
combined with other threatening or stressing factors such as habi- 
tat degradation from clearance, fire and invasion by exotic plants, 
competition from introduced birds, and natural environmental 
disturbances. An example of natural threats was hurricane "Iniki", 
which damaged much of the forest on Kauai in 1992. The Kauai 
population of the Elepaio was reduced by about 50% in the 1990s, 
probably a result of the synergy of these various threats. 

Monarchids having small populations restricted to small is- 
lands in Indonesia and the western Pacific are more likely to be 
threatened by habitat loss. In Indonesia, three Monarcha species 
are classified as Endangered. The Flores Monarch is threatened 
by habitat loss and fragmentation; Flores has suffered extensive 
forest loss from shifting cultivation and from fires, and there is 
very little suitable habitat remaining for this species, which re- 
quires semi-evergreen forest below 1000 m. The White-tipped 
Monarch (Monarcha everetti) is confined to the 150-km? island 
of Tanahjampea, where it is believed to be slowly declining be- 
cause of logging for construction work and boat-building. The 
Biak Monarch (Monarcha brehmii) is restricted to the much larger 
twin islands of Biak and Supiori, in north-west New Guinea, 
where it appears to be rare; much of Biak has been deforested, 
and the species is thought to be both rare and declining. In con- 
trast, the Biak Flycatcher (Myiagra atra) is much more common 
and more tolerant of degraded forest, and is classified as no more 
than Near-threatened, as is the White-tailed Monarch (Monarcha 
leucurus), which is relatively common on the Kai Islands, south 
of New Guinea. The Kofiau Monarch (Monarcha julianae) is 
restricted to a small island of 144 km? in the West Papuan Is- 


lands, where the status of forest clearance is very poorly known, 
and the species is considered Data-deficient. 

In Fij the Versicolour Monarch (Mayrornis versicolor) is 
restricted to the remote island group of Ogea, which totals only 
about 18 km?. Its population is believed to be in the region of 
2000 individuals, its habitat is probably secure, but there is some 
evidence of hybridization with the Slaty Monarch; it is listed as 
Vulnerable. The Silktail, which has a larger range, of about 640 
km?, on two Fijian islands, is declining rapidly following forest 
loss on Vanua Levu, but it is secure in the mountains of Taveuni, 
and is classified as Near-threatened. The Samoan Flycatcher 
(Myiagra albiventris) is in slow decline as the forests of the larger 
Samoan islands are encroached upon by logging and subsistence 
agriculture. Its numbers were significantly reduced after cyclones 
in 1990-1991 destroyed most of the forest cover across the whole 
country, and the population appears not to bave recovered; the 
species is therefore classified as Vulnerable. In Micronesia, the 
Chuuk Monarch is Endangered because of habitat loss. It is re- 
stricted to the very small islets around the Chuuk Atoll, which 
have a large human population and very little remaining forest. 
Its population was estimated at 2168 individuals in 1984, but is 
believed to have declined further owing to ongoing forest loss. 
All of these Pacific island species may also be found to suffer 
predation by rats, but they are not nearly so susceptible as are the 
Pomarea monarchs of Polynesia. 

Six monarchs confined to one or a handful of islands in Papua 
New Guinea and the Solomon Islands are slowly declining be- 
cause of forest loss and are classified as Near-threatened. They 
are the Vanikoro Monarch (Mayrornis schistaceus), the Manus 
Monarch, the White-breasted Monarch (Monarcha menckei), the 
Black-and-white Monarch, the Kolombangara Monarch (Monar- 
cha browni) and the Makira Flycatcher (Myiagra cervinicauda). 

The Celestial Monarch is an exception to the general rule, as 
it is classified as Vulnerable but has a large geographical range 
across most of the Philippines. Unusually for a monarch, it oc- 
curs at low population densities, and is rarely found in degraded 
forest. It is inferred to have declined at a similar rate to the loss 
of lowland old-growth forests across the Philippines. There have 
been no recent records from a number of islands where it was 
historically recorded, such as Negros, which now has less than 
4% of its original forest cover, mostly at high altitudes. One of 
the Celestial Monarch's two congeners, the Short-crested Mon- 
arch, has a similar range but is commoner and is currently con- 


The Seychelles 
Paradise-flycatcher, one 
of the rarest species in the 
family, is listed as Critical. 
It once occurred on several 
islands in the Seychelles, 
but it is now restricted to 
La Digue. After a low of 
50 individuals in 1969, 

its population climbed 

to 69-83 pairs in 
1995-1996, and to well 
over 100 pairs in 2005, 
perhaps as a result of 
habitat protection, 
environmental awareness 
campaigns and a ban on 
the use of catapults. Its 
survival depends on the 
continued preservation 

of native forests and 
woodlots, dominated by 
takamaka and badamier 
trees, on La Digue; and 
possibly the establishment 
of one or two populations 
on neighbouring islands. 


[Terpsiphone corvina, 
La Digue, Seychelles. 
Photo: Giuliano Gerra] 


The Tahiti Monarch is 
endemic to the Pacific 
island of Tahiti, in the 
Society Islands of French 
Polynesia. It is classified 
as Critical because very 
few birds survive in a tiny 
range. In 1997 the 
population was thought 


to stand at only 21 birds, | 


but it recovered slightly to 
about 40 birds in 2004. 
This resurgence in 
numbers and slight 
expansion of range has 
been due partly to 
intensive conservation 
action. Further surveillance 


is needed, including | 


population monitoring, 
nest protection and 
intensive rat control. 


{Pomarea nigra, 
Tahiti. 
Photo: Roland Seitre] 
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sidered Near-threatened, as is the Blue Paradise-flycatcher, which 
is restricted to the west Philippine island of Palawan and the 
nearby Calamian group. The Black-faced Shrikebill, inhabiting 
the larger islands in Fiji, also occurs at much lower population 
densities than do most monarchids, and it is the only threatened 
shrikebill, being listed as Vulnerable. It is restricted to old-growth 
forest, which is being slowly lost and degraded through logging. 
This shrikebill’s Solomon Islands subspecies sanctaecrucis, found 
only on Nendo Island, is perhaps better treated as a full species, 
and appears to be rare enough to be categorized as Endangered. 

A very few members of the family nest in temperate latitudes 
and are migratory. The steep decline in the numbers of Japanese 
Paradise-flycatchers breeding in Japan is believed to have been 
caused by the large-scale loss of suitable forest habitat in the 
species’ non-breeding range in continental South-east Asia, lead- 
ing to its current classification as Near-threatened. There is no 
evidence that any of the migratory Australian monarchs are de- 
clining because of habitat loss in their non-breeding ranges in 
New Guinea, but many are in slow decline as a result of habitat 
loss within Australia. 

Monarchs resident in the continental forests of Africa, South- 
east Asia, New Guinea and Australia usually have sufficiently 
large geographical ranges that habitat loss does not place the en- 
tire species at risk. Bedford’s Paradise-flycatcher, however, is 
restricted to a small area of the DRCongo where it may suffer 
forest loss, and it is consequently classified as Near-threatened. 

Off Africa, the Annobón subspecies smithii of the Red-bellied 
Paradise-flycatcher is often treated as a separate species. It does 
not appear to be declining, nor under imminent threat, but it has a 
very small population, estimated to be fewer than 1000 individu- 
als, and a geographical range of no more than about 15 km?, putting 
it at risk from a range of potential localized threats. When consid- 
ered a separate species, this taxon is categorized as Vulnerable. 

Subspecies are rarely given much conservation attention, but 
the various races of the Elepaio in the Hawaiian Islands differ in 
terms of their conservation status and needs. On the main island, 
Hawaii itself, population estimates for the three subspecies in 1976— 
1983 were of about 2500 individuals of bryani, 63,000 of 
sandwichensis and 150,000 of ridgwayi, the last figure for the pe- 
riod 1976-1979. Accordingly, more conservation resources have 
been invested in bryani, which inhabits the mamane (Sophora 
chrysophylla) woodland and mixed woodland of mamane and naio 
(Myoporum sandwichense) on the drier slopes of Mauna Kea. Simi- 
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larly, a specific conservation plan and “Critical Habitat” has been 
designated for the Oahu subspecies, ibidis, which had an estimated 
population of only 1973 individuals during 1992-2000. 

In addition to the two more celebrated extinct taxa discussed 
earlier, four other subspecies of Pomarea have become extinct in 
recent times, in the Marquesas of French Polynesia. Despite the 
often distinct plumage differences of these races, their decline to 
extinction has generated very little interest or conservation ac- 
tivity compared with that afforded to the forms treated as “‘offi- 
cially” threatened full species. Locally driven conservation efforts 
have saved the Rarotonga Monarch from likely extinction, and it 
may be hoped that similar action can help the Tahiti and Fatuhiva 
Monarchs to avoid the fate of the six monarchids that have al- 
ready gone for ever. 
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Family MONARCHIDAE (MONARCH-FLYCATCHERS) 


SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Genus HYPOTHYMIS Boie, 1826 


1. Black-naped Monarch 


Hypothymis azurea 


French: Tchitrec azuré German: Schwarzgenickschnapper Spanish: Monarca Nuquinegro 
Other common names: Pacific/Small Monarch ("puella group") 

Taxonomy. Muscicapa azurea Boddaert, 1783, Manila, Luzon, Philippines. 

SE races puella, aeria, blasii and catarmanensis form well-marked "puella group", sometimes 
treated as a distinct species, Twenty-five subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

H. a. styani (Hartlaub, 1898) — much of India (except N & NW) and Nepal E to SE China and 
Vietnam. 

a. oberholseri Stresemann, 1913 — Taiwan. 

a. ceylonensis Sharpe, 1879 — Sri Lanka. 

. tytleri (Beavan, 1867) — Andaman Is. 

. idiochroa Oberholser, 1911 — Car Nicobar I. 

a. nicobarica Bianchi, 1907 — S Nicobar Is. 

. montana Riley, 1929 - N & C Thailand. 


ga 


ee oe ee 
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galerita (Deignan, 1956) - SW & SE Thailand. 

forrestia Oberholser, 1911 — Mergui Archipelago, off W Myanmar. 

prophata Oberholser, 1911 — S Thailand, Peninsular Malaysia, Sumatra and Borneo. 
consobrina Richmond, 1902 — Simeulue I, off NW Sumatra. 

abbotti Richmond, 1902 — Reusam and Babi (SE of Simeulue). 

leucophila Oberholser, 1911 — Siberut I (off W Sumatra). 

richmondi Oberholser, 1911 — Enggano I (off SW Sumatra). 

opisthocyanea Oberholser, 1911 — Anamba Is (S China Sea). 

gigantoptera Oberholser, 1911 — Bunguran, in Natuna Is (S China Sea). 

karimatensis Chasen & Kloss, 1932 — Karimata I (off W Borneo). 

javana Chasen & Kloss, 1929 — Java and Bali. 

penidae Meise, 1941 — Penida I (near Bali). 

symmixta Stresemann, 1913 — W & C Lesser Sundas. 

azurea (Boddaert, 1783) — Philippines (except Camiguin Sur). 

catarmanensis Rand & Rabor, 1969 — Camiguin Sur (off Mindanao), in S Philippines. 
aeria Bangs & J. L. Peters. 1927 — Maratua I (off E Borneo). 

puella (Wallace, 1863) — Sulawesi and nearby islands. 

H. a. blasii E. J. O. Hartert, 1898 — Banggai Is and Sula Is. 

Descriptive notes. 15-17 cm; 8-9-13-4 g. Male nominate race has predominantly azure-blue plum- 
age, somewhat darker on back, with black feathering at base of bill, black nuchal tuft, narrow black 
band across upper breast, whitish belly and vent; iris dark brown, eye wattle (greyish) cobalt-blue; 
bill blue, black tip, mouth apple-green; legs greyish to purplish-blue, soles yellow. Female is like 
male, but blue duller and restricted mainly to head, black nape patch and breastband lacking, 
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upperparts brownish-grey, breast light blue- 


ECT IU : {A grey. Juvenile is similar to female. Races dif- 
qug a Ne fer mainly in shade of blue, extension of blue 


onto belly, and presence or absence of black 
nuchal tuft and breastband: e.g. styani is pale 
EX i blue, with whitish lower underparts, female 
i notably dull, has mantie and scapulars contrast- 
ing with bluish-grey nape: prophata is more 
greyish-blue; ceylonensis is more purplish- 
blue, has smaller black nuchal tuft, lacks (or 
; has very indistinct) black breastband; tytleri 
i — "s «| has blue belly, female fairly bright, with head 
K Gores to breast very blue: idiochroa similar but has 
white belly: nicobarica slightly smaller than 
tytleri, with more white on belly; puella lacks black nuchal tuft, has breastband obscure or absent, 
belly greyish-blue; blasii is like last but deeper blue; catarmanensis is darker blue than nominate. 
Voice. Song a monotonous, clear ringing "wii-wii-wii-wii-wii-wii", c. 3 notes per second; calls 
consist of a loud series of 3 or more clear whistles, "wheet-wheet-wheet" or "treet-treet-treet", or 
shorter, more harsh "shweb-shweb" or "chew-wi". Song of race puella (in Sulawesi) more variable 
and whistling: a rapid series of 9-15 whistled syllables, beginning faint, but rapidly increasing in 
volume to loud “s-si-si-si-si-sif” (15 notes in 2 seconds): loud, rapid, bubbling series of upslurred 
syllables "whiwhiwhiwhiwhi..." (9 notes in 1-3 seconds): rising, bubbling series of c. 8 upslurred 
syllables: level series of 2-6 upslurred whistles, "weei-weei-weei" (4 notes per second): level se- 
ries of loud upslurred whistles "sweei-sweei-sweei" (5 notes in 1-5 seconds); and repeated drawn- 
out, medium-pitched upslur with buzzy whistling quality, "szweei, szweei™. 
Habitat. Broadleaf evergreen forest, semi-evergreen forest. deciduous forest and peatswamp-for- 
est; well-wooded areas, secondary growth, overgrown plantations, island forest. Favours bamboo. 
In drier areas prefers heavy foliage. usually along streams. Sea-level to 1500 m. 
Food and Feeding. Insects, including small butterflies and moths (Lepidoptera) and grasshoppers 
(Orthoptera), also small beetles (Coleoptera) and bugs (Hemiptera). Captures flying insects by 
making aerial sorties from perch: also hovers in front of leaves to disturb insects, and moves ac- 
tively through foliage and branches. Leaf-gleaning more common than snatching for prey. Occa- 
sionally descends to ground to forage. Large prey items held under foot and torn to pieces before 
swallowing. Singly or in pairs, occasionally in family groups; joins mixed foraging flocks. Often 
found in canopy, but also in bushes in understorey. In Sulawesi confined more to substage and 
middle stage, less frequently in lower canopy. Active, always on the move, wings held drooped and 
tail partly fanned and cocked, like a Rhipidura fantail but to lesser degree. 
Breeding. Mar-Sept in India, Mar-Aug in SE Asia. late Apr to late Jul in Taiwan, and Apr-Jun and 
Sept in Philippines; Jun, also nest-building in Aug, in Borneo: sometimes two broods. Monoga- 
mous, pair-bond lasts all year. Nest neat, cup-shaped, firmly constructed of twigs, plastered with 
cobweb and spider egg cases, lined with fine roots and fibres, sometimes untidy material dangling 
below; that of race puella 50 mm tall, 65 mm broad, internally 38 mm deep and 52 mm across: 
usually placed in fork of tree branch, bush, large plant or bamboo, 0-6-9 m above ground, mostly 
in understorey. Clutch 2—4 eggs, creamy-coloured to pinkish-white, blotched and spotted light red 
to reddish-brown, some large underlying grey spots chiefly at larger end, 19 x 13 mm (one prophata, 
Borneo), averages 17-4 x 13-3 mm (styani), 17-2 x 13-2 mm (ceylonensis): incubation by both 
adults, period 14 days; both also brood and feed chicks, female doing more of the work, nestling 
period c. 10 days: young remain with parents for 40-60 days after leaving nest. 
Movements. Resident in most of range, subject to relatively local movements. More widespread in 
winter in Indian Subcontinent, and stragglers reach E Pakistan (isolated nest record from Karachi). 
Winter influx to S Myanmar and C, NE & SE Thailand; uncommon on passage in NE Vietnam (E 
Tonkin). In S China some overwinter in breeding range. many migrate S and E (to Guanxi, 
Guangdong and Hong Kong). 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally widespread and common through- 
out its range. Occurs in numerous national parks and other protected areas. 
Bibliography. Ali (1969), Ali & Ripley (1996), Carey et al. (2001). Coates & Bishop (1997), Deignan (1945), 
Étchécopar & Hüe (1983), Evans et al. (1993), Fraser & Henson (1996), Grimmett et al. (1998), Jeyarajasingam & 
Pearson (1999), Kennedy er al. (2000), Lekagul & Round (1991), Lenz (2002), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 
2000), Madoc (1976), Medway & Wells (1976), Meyer & Wiglesworth (1898), Rabor (1977), Rand (1970), 
Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (20003), Smythies (1986, 1999), Stepanyan (1995), White & Bruce (1986), 
Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 


2. Short-crested Monarch 
Hypothymis helenae 


French: Tchitrec d' Héléne 


German: Helenschnápper Spanish: Monarca de Helena 
Taxonomy. Cyanomyas [sic] Helenae Steere, 1890, Samar, Philippines. 

Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

H. h. personata (McGregor, 1907) — Camiguin Norte (off N Luzon), in N Philippines. 

H. h. helenae (Steere, 1890) — Luzon, Polillo Is, Catanduanes and Samar (N Philippines). 

H. h. agusanae Rand, 1970 — Dinagat, Siargao and E Mindanao (Agusan), in EC & SE Philippines. 
Descriptive notes. c. 14 cm; 9:2-10:3 g. Male 
nominate race has long crest (20 mm), large 
eye wattle; lores, eyering and chin black, form- 
ing velvet-like mask, narrowly edged bright 
cobalt-blue; rest of head, upperparts, throat and 
breast bright azure-blue; wing feathers black, 
edged dark azure-blue, tail black, edged blue; 
belly and undertail-coverts white; iris dark 
brown, eye wattle cobalt-blue; bill bright co- 
balt-blue, tipped black; mouth pea-green; legs 
dark blue grey. Female has forehead, eyebrow 
and lower chin dull cobalt-blue, upper chin 
whitish; upperparts, including edges of grey 
tail and wing feathers, greyish-blue, throat and 
breast blue-grey, belly and undertail-coverts white. Immature is like female. Race agusanae is 
somewhat paler and brighter blue than nominate, especially on crown. Voice. Call a high-pitched 
rapid, slightly metallic series of 8-12 syllables, "pi-pi-pi-pi-pi-pi-pi-pi", increasing in loudness; 
also a raspy "tzeet-zip-zip" or "swee-sip". 

Habitat. Little information; generally found in understorey of forest, below 1000 m. 


Food and Feeding. No information on diet; probably feeds on insects. Seen singly or in pairs, 
nearly always in mixed feeding flocks. 

Breeding. Reported in Aug. Birds in breeding condition (enlarged gonads) in Apr and May. No 
further information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Luzon EBA and Mindanao and the Eastern Visayas EBA, Rare 
everywhere in range; very few records from Luzon and Mindanao. Was previously common on 
Camiguin Norte, but records date back to 1907; was common also on Dinagat in 1972, but appar- 
ently not in 1994. Presumably has suffered from habitat loss, but extent to which it has been af- 
fected is not known. 

Bibliography. Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar et al. (2001). Dickinson et al. 
(1991), Kennedy et al. (2000), duPont & Rabor (1973), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


3. Celestial Monarch 
Hypothymis coelestis 


French: Tchitrec céleste German: Himmelsschnáüpper Spanish: Monarca Celeste 
Taxonomy. Hypothymis coelestis Tweeddale, 1877, Dinagat, Philippines. 

Racial identity of Tawitawi population uncertain; tentatively included in nominate. Two subspe- 
cies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

H. c. coelestis Tweeddale, 1877 — Philippines: Luzon, Samar, Dinagat, Mindanao, Basilan and 
Tawitawi. 

H. c. rabori Rand, 1970 — Sibuyan and Negros, in C Philippines. 

Descriptive notes. 15-16 cm; 13-6 g. Distinc- 
tive. Male has bright cerulean-blue head, and 
crest of long (some more than 40 mm) slender 
feathers (crest nearly always flat, raised only 
in excitement); back cobalt-blue. lower back, 
upperwing and tail light blue; throat and breast 
bright cobalt-blue, paler towards belly; belly, 
flanks and undertail-coverts white, washed 
light blue; iris dark brown, eye wattle green- 
ish-yellow; bill cobalt-blue, black tip: legs 
blue-black, Female is on average slightly 
smaller than male, also duller blue, with shorter 
crest (15 mm). Immature has short (10 mm) 
crest, with head and upperparts azure-blue, 
throat and breast pale cerulean-blue, centre of belly white, flanks white with blue-grey wash. Races 
differ slightly in size and colour. Voice. Call a loud, ringing 3-note whistle, “pwee pwee pwee”, 
each series c. 1 second in duration, repeated at intervals of c. 5 seconds; contact call a raspy “pee- 
chitt", repeated often. 

Habitat. Inhabits canopy and middle storeys of lowland forest, forest edge and secondary growth; 
to 750 m, usually much lower. Recent research indicates that this species is a riverine specialist, 
especially in areas with a marked dry season. 

Food and Feeding. Almost unknown. Presumably sallies after flying insects. Observed singly or 
in pairs, mostly in mixed-species feeding flocks; one such flock consisted of H. azurea, Blue- 
headed Fantail (Rhipidura cyaniceps), Lemon-throated Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus cebuensis) and 
three other passerines. 

Breeding. A pair and single fledgling observed in May in Luzon; male in immature plumage in Dec 
on Negros; males in reproductive condition (enlarged gonads) in Apr on Samar, and May and late 
Jun (Mt Mayo) on Mindanao. No further information. 

Movements. No evidence of movements; local migration (to riverine forest) conceivable in areas 
with a marked dry season. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Luzon EBA, Negros 
and Panay EBA, Mindanao and the Eastern Visayas EBA and Sulu Archipelago EBA; also in Tablas, 
Romblon and Sibuyan Secondary Areas. Declining rapidly as a result of widespread and continu- 
ing reductions in extent and quality of lowland forest, causing severe fragmentation of its presum- 
ably small population. Has always been considered very rare, although it can be patchily common; 
owing to its canopy-dwelling habits and the fact that its voice is little known, it can, however, be 
easily overlooked. Race rabori extremely rare; no recent observations on Negros, where it may 
well be extinct, and surveys on Sibuyan in 1989-1992 failed to locate the species. Two individuals 
seen on Tawitawi, in Aug 1994 and Dec 1996, are the first records of the species on that island. 
Bibliography. Anon. (2004a), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar. Andreev et al. 
(2001). Collar, Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Collar, Mallari & Tabaranza (1999), Dickinson et al. (1991), Dutson 
et al. (1996), Evans et al. (1993), Kennedy et al. (2000), Lambert (1993), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


Genus EUTRICHOMYIAS Meise, 1939 


4. Cerulean Paradise-flycatcher 
Eutrichomyias rowleyi 


French: Tchitrec de Rowley German: Silberparadiesschnüpper Spanish: Monarca de Rowley 
Other common names: Rowley's Flycatcher, Sangihe Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Zeocephus rowleyi A. B. Meyer, 1878, Tabukan, Sangihe, north of Sulawesi. 
Morphology, vocalizations and behaviour suggest close affinities to both Hypothymis and 
Terpsiphone; it has been suggested that it may be better merged with, especially, the latter of those 
two genera. No supporting molecular-genetic evidence. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Sangihe I, N of Sulawesi. 

Descriptive notes. 18 cm. Has incomplete white eyering, broken above and bulging in front of and 
behind eye; many long rictal bristles at base of bill; head dark cerulean-blue, forehead lighter blue, 
with slight darkening around bill; upperparts cerulean-blue, slightly paler than crown; central tail 
feathers blue, with shafts and centres black, outer feathers black with blue distal half of outer web; 
flight-feathers blackish-grey, outer webs broadly fringed blue, inner webs with narrow white fringes; 
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greater upperwing-coverts have very dark grey 
centres with broad cerulean-blue fringes, 
median and lesser wing-coverts bright blue; 
chin and throat light grey, breast and upper 
flanks grey with slight blue tinge, lower flanks 
and vent lighter grey, centre of belly white, 
lower chest and upper belly mottled grey-white 
with definite blue tint (suggesting breastband); 
iris dark brown; bill black, mouth yellow; legs 
blue-grey. soles grey. Sexes alike. Immature 
has dark blue upperparts and head with strong 
grey-brown wash, partial eyering thinner and 
less striking than adult's, smoky-grey under- 
parts much darker than adult, and no trace of 
blue on breast. Voice. Contact calls most commonly heard; typical call (most often heard from 
feeding groups. and when feeding young) a loud. rasping "chew chew chew chew chew", with 
stress on last 3 notes; single “tuk”, uttered irregularly during feeding; loud descending 
"chreechreechreechree" trill 5 seconds long, with rolled "r" sound; and high, scratchy, fizzing 
“streeeeee”. also during feeding. Alarm calls stridently, sharp notes, e.g. "schweek schweek". A 
wispy whistle consisting of mixture of thin notes lasting 5 seconds may be the song. 

Habitat. Broadleaf tropical hill rainforest on steep slopes in deep valleys and valley bottoms with 
streams, from 425 m to at least 650 m. Mostly in primary forest (85% of observations); when 
encountered in secondary habitat, this was always bordered by primary forest. Favours sheltered 
habitat in valleys, and only occasionally forages in forest on ridgetops. 

Food and Feeding. Diet appears to consist mostly of small invertebrates; the only identified prey 
an orthopteran c. 7 cm long. Mostly in smal] single-species groups of 2-5 individuals, occasionally 


in mixed flocks with Sangihe Shrike-thrush (Colluricincla sanghirensis) and Sulawesi Cicadabirds 
(Coracina morio). Forages most commonly in canopy and subcanopy of trees c. 15 m tall, but also 
descends to low understorey vegetation, such as ferns and rattans. Frequently followed or fed close 
to a small squirrel (Prosciurillus), apparently attracted to insects disturbed by the mammal. For- 
ages actively, often hovering, making looping sallies, and even descending to the ground to re- 
cover or catch prey. Snatching and gleaning from vegetation the most common technique after 
flycatching. Tail raised when feeding, and sometimes spread in manner of a fantail (Rhipidura) but 
less widely. 

Breeding. Few data. Single fledged juveniles seen fed by adults in early Oct and early Dec. Two 
nests found in understorey trees most likely belonged to this species; cup-shaped, made of dried 
palm-leaf fibres mixed with dried grass fibres, woven around fork of a branch by tougher vine 
fibres, one 2 m and other 2-5 m above ground, nest pocket slightly oval, widest diameter 47 mm, 
narrowest 39 mm, depth to top 40 mm; in size and form closely similar to nest of Hypothymis 
azurea. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. CRITICAL. Restricted-range species: present in Sangihe and Talaud 
EBA. For over a century known only from type specimen, and feared extinct after searches in 1985 
and 1986 failed to find any trace of the species. In Oct 1998, was rediscovered in S Sangihe, at five 
localities around base of Mt Sahendaruman; total population in that area (8 km? of forest) estimated 
at between 19 and 135 individuals, possibly not exceeding 19. Most recent known observation in 
Nov 2002, when two individuals located. Virtually the entire island of Sangihe has been cleared of 
original forest (converted to agriculture), and the remaining habitat of the species probably totals 
no more than 2 km?. Hunting of small birds by people with air rifles is an additional threat. 
Bibliography. Adams et al. (2003), Anon, (1999e, 2004a), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Coates & Bishop (1997), 
Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar, Andreev et al. (2001), Collar, Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Eck (1980), Riley 
(1997a), Riley & Wardill (2001), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Wardill & Riley (2000b), White & Bruce (1986). 
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Genus TROCHOCERCUS  Cabanis, 1850 


5. Blue-mantled Paradise-flycatcher 
Trochocercus cyanomelas 


French: Tchitrec du Cap German: Blaumantel-Haubenschnápper Spanish: Monarca de El Cabo 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa cyanomelas Vieillot, 1818. Auteniquoi, Knysna district, Cape Province, 
South Africa. 
Five subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. c. vivax Neave, 1909 — W Uganda, Rwanda, Burundi, NW Tanzania, SE DRCongo (Shaba) and 
adjacent N & W Zambia. 

T. c. bivittatus Reichenow, 1879 -SC & SE Kenya, S Somalia and to E Tanzania. including Zanzibar I. 
T. c. megalolophus Swynnerton, 1907 — Malawi and N Mozambique S to E Zimbabwe and NE 
South Africa (E KwaZulu-Natal). 

T. c. segregus Clancey, 1975 — NE South Africa (E Northern Province S to W KwaZulu-Natal). 

T. c. cyanomelas (Vieillot, 1818) — coastal S & SE South Africa. 

Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm: 10 g. Feathers 

; Of crown elongated, forming long pointed 
,, Crest. Male nominate race has glossy blue- 
black head and breast, grey upperparts, 
blackish tail and white belly; much white on 
upperwing-coverts and tertial edges, forming 
large white wingpanel; iris dark brown: bill 
| grey-blue: legs blue-grey to slate-blue. Female 
is similar to male but greyer, with white lores 
and mottled breast. Immature is like female but 
duller. with crest shorter and greyer, upperparts 
washed olive-brown, greater upperwing-cov- 
erts with small rufous tips forming wingbar. 
Races separable mainly by plumage and/or 
size: segregus is smaller than nominate. with shorter tail, paler blue-grey upperparts, greyer (less 
blackish) upperside of tail, whiter underparts: bivitatus has slightly less white in wing (still promi- 
nent wing patch); megalolophus differs from previous in having much longer crest: vivax has wing 
patch reduced to pale grey tips of upperwing-coverts, forming two narrow pale grey wingbars. 
Voice. Song loud and ringing. some loud separate notes followed by liquid trill, "zweep-tyew-too- 
tutututututu", lasting c. 2 seconds, or slower "zweet-zweet-zweet-kew-ew-ew-ew-ew-ew-ew-ew- 
ew-ew", interspersed with harsh "zweet" and followed by a series of loud clicks. Contact call a 
rasping "zi, za", "tzeet-zwaz", "tyi-tyay" or "tzeet-zerdt-zerdt". first note highest in pitch. 
Habitat. Dense moist thickets of coastal, lowland and mid-altitude evergreen forest, riparian forest 
and, in Zambia, Cryptosepalum forest; occupies even very small forest patches. In S Atrica also in 
drier habitats such as valley bushveld and sand forest, although most frequent in Afromontane forest 
and East Coast Littoral forest. Altitudinal limits 800 m in E Zimbabwe. 1100 m in E Tanzania (but 
1900 m on Mt Kilimanjaro). 1400 m in Malawi. 1800 m in Kenya. and 2300 m in Rwanda and Burundi. 
Food and Feeding. Small insects. Feeds solitarily or in pairs. sometimes in mixed-species flocks. 
Mostly in understorey and lower and middle stages of forest, usually below 8 m. typically in thick 
undergrowth. Forages actively among foliage: flits and hops. swinging body from side to side. 
often fanning tail and drooping wings. Picks prey from branches. and gleans items from leaves and 
twigs in short looping flights. 

Breeding. Season Sept in Rwanda and DRCongo, Apr in Uganda, Feb and Dec in Malawi, Oct-Jan in 
Zimbabwe; in South Africa, Dec in Northern Province, Oct-Jan in KwaZulu-Natal, Sept-Dec in 
Eastern Cape; birds with active gonads in Sept in Zambia. Monogamous: territorial, male fiercely 
defends territory, known even physically to attack humans who come too close to nest. Nest a thick- 
walled, neat cup of bark fibres, fine grass. green moss, with lichens on outside. bound together with 
spider web, placed 0-5-8 m above ground in leafy fork of tree or bush. Clutch 2-3 eggs (in S). glossy, 
cream or white, tinged pink, blotched and speckled red-brown, greenish-brown and purplish-grey, 
often in ring around thick end, 18-8 x 13-3 mm: no information on incubation and fledging periods. 
Movements. Resident; in S Africa some local seasonal movements may occur in Jun-Jul and Dec. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally frequent to uncommon. In Kenya oc- 
curs E of Rift valley; few recent records of separate population in C highlands, and probably 
declining. In Tanzania, found only in far W and from Mt Kilimanjaro and R Luege E to coastal 
region, also Zanzibar. In Uganda present in Bwindi Forest, elsewhere only old records; uncommon 
in Rwanda and Burundi. Uncommon in N & W Zambia; in Malawi numerous only in lower Shire 
valley and Nkhata Bay district. but density at least 10 pairs/10 ha. Absent from most of N Mozam- 
bique; in E Zimbabwe fairly common in Sabi valley, uncommon at Mutema, Honde Valley and 
Chipinga uplands to Mt Selinda; one record (race vivax) from Victoria Falls. In South Africa, 
scarce to fairly common in narrow zone along coast. Clearance of understorey for the planting of 
crops and gathering of wood will have a negative impact, but the species' ability to exist in very 
small patches of forest has helped it to survive, and to extend its range farther into the drier SW of 
South Africa than have most other tropical passerines. 

Bibliography. Ash & Miskell (1998), Benson & Benson (1977), Benson er al. (1971), Clancey (1964), Dowsett & 
Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Forbes- Watson (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Ginn et al. (1989), Grasseau 
(2004), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey et al. (2005), Irwin (1981), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), 
Pakenham (1979), Sinclair et al. (2002), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Tarboton (2001), Urban et al. (1997). 
Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


6. Blue-headed Paradise-flycatcher 


Trochocercus nitens 


French: Tchitrec noir 


German: Glanzhaubenschnápper Spanish: Monarca Brillante 


Taxonomy. Trochocercus nitens Cassin, 1859, Camma River, Gabon. 
Two subspecies recognized. 


Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. n. reichenowi Sharpe, 1904 — Guinea, Sierra Leone, Liberia, S Ivory Coast. S Ghana and Togo. 

T. n. nitens Cassin, 1859 — S Nigeria, W & S Cameroon, Central African Republic, Gabon and W 

PRCongo S to NW Angola, also S Sudan S to W, S & E DRCongo, Rwanda, Burundi and Uganda. 
" Descriptive notes. 15 cm; 11.8 g. Has short 

but obvious crest, graduated tail. Male nomi- 


and to breast, with clearly delimited (by thin 
white line) and contrasting grey from lower 
breast to undertail-coverts; flight-feathers 
brownish-black; iris brown: bill blue-grey, 
upper mandible blacker, mouth yellow; legs 
blue-grey to blackish-brown. Female has crest 
shorter than male's, glossy blackish-blue re- 
stricted to crown, upperparts dark slate-grey 
with faint bluish tinge, flight-feathers dark 
brown-grey, throat and underparts entirely 
grey; bill dark slate-grey. upper mandible 
blacker. mouth greenish, legs dark brown. Juvenile is like female but duller; immature male like 
female but head side, throat and upper breast speckled pale grey. Race reichenowi has underparts 
darker grey than nominate. Voice. Song a fast. long, far-carrying, hollow “hohohohohohohoho...”, 
often introduced (in conflicts) by some harsh notes or a dry. excited “tictictictictictic” rattle. Call a 
harsh "zwhee-zwheh" or "tchitt-tchitt". 

Habitat. Lowland and mid-elevation primary and secondary forest, even degraded patches. Fa- 
vours dense tangles and curtains of lianas and vines in wettest part of forest, along rivers and 
streams and in low-lying. impenetrable, disturbed areas. To 900 m in Uganda, 1100 m in DRCongo 
and 1200 m in Cameroon. 

Food and Feeding. Arthropods, mostly insects, including moths (Lepidoptera), orthopterans, 
coleopterans, hymenopterans (mainly ants). cockroaches (Blattodea), also winged termites (Isoptera): 
spiders (Araneae). Average prey size 12-6 mm. Solitary or in pairs, very often in mixed-species 
groups. Gleans foliage and tangles of leafy lianas or tightly packed stems of vines, from near 
ground to canopy: in primary forest in Gabon mostly 14—20 m, but at 6-12 m during short rainy 
and dry seasons; in Liberia 3-20 m (mostly 5-15 m). Moves actively. searches vegetation, with tail 
held fully fanned and wings spread and drooped. Rapidly beats wings, or stretches wings wide and 
twists tail, to disturb prey; snaps up insects in air in short sally or circular descending flight. Searches 
underside of leaves in undulating flight, brushing them with tai] feathers and making quick dart to 
seize prey. Particularly when feeding on swarming ants or termites, forages from perch, assuming 
upright stance. 

Breeding. Season Sept-Feb in Gabon, Feb. Aug, Sept and Nov in DRCongo, Apr in E Africa; also. 
birds in breeding condition (enlarged gonads) in Dec, Feb and May in Liberia, Feb in Ghana, Jul in 
Central African Republic. Monogamous, pair-bond lengthy. perhaps for life; territorial, male de- 
fends territory all year, patrols it daily. singing from dense vegetation, attacking intruders fiercely. 
Nest built by both sexes, a neat compact cup of vegetable fibres, interwoven with dead leaves at 
base. bound with spider web, lined with finer material, external height 60 mm, diameter 60 mm, 
inner diameter 46 mm and depth 33 mm; placed 2-15 m above ground (average 10 m in NE Ga- 
bon), typically 2-3 m below a thick dome of dense leafy lianas, attached near end of thin hanging 
vine, suspended as a basket or placed in fork; territory 3:3 ha in NE Gabon. Clutch 2 eggs. glossy. 
creamy white, finely speckled red-brown to bright ochre-rufous at larger end. c. 20 x 13 mm: 
incubation by both sexes, period unknown; young fed by both parents, nestling period c. 12 days; 
fledglings fed by both parents for more than 1 month. 

Movements. Sedentary in Gabon. No further information. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to locally common. Density in NE 
Gabon variable. between 21-4—29-6 pairs/km?, average 22 pairs/km?. No other quantitative data. 
Present in several protected areas, e.g. Korup National Park (Cameroon). 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1953b), Borrow & Demey (2001), Brosset & Erard (1986), Cheke & Walsh (1996), 
Christy & Clarke (1994), Dean (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Forbes- Watson (1993), 
Elgood er al. (1994), Érard (1987), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Gatter (1997a), Grasseau (2004), Grimes (1987). 
Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Nikolaus (1987), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban er al. 
(1997). 
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Genus TERPSIPHONE Gloger, 1827 


7. Red-bellied Paradise-flycatcher 


Terpsiphone rufiventer 


French: Tchitrec à ventre roux Spanish: Monarca-colilargo Ventrirrojo 
German: Senegalparadiesschnapper 
Other common names: Annobon Paradise-flycatcher (smithii) 


Taxonomy. Muscipeta rufiventer Swainson, 1837, Senegal. 

Often considered conspecific with T. bedfordi, but hybridization restricted to very narrow zone of 
overlap. where that species and race ignea interbreed at low rate; the two differ also in morphology 
and other characters. Has hybridized also with T. batesi and T. viridis. Race smithii often consid- 
ered a separate species. Races intergrade. Eleven subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. r. rufiventer (Swainson, 1837) — Senegal, Gambia and W Guinea. 

T. r. nigriceps (Hartlaub, 1855) — Sierra Leone and Guinea E to Togo and SW Benin. 

T. r. fagani (Bannerman, 1921) -— Benin and SW Nigeria. 

T. r. tricolor (Fraser. 1843) — Bioko I (Fernando Póo). 

T. r. smithii (Fraser, 1843) — Annobón I. 

T. r. neumanni Stresemann, 1924 — SE Nigeria, Cameroon and Gabon S to NW Angola (Cabinda). 
T. r. schubotzi (Reichenow, 1911) - SE Cameroon, SW Central African Republic and NE PRCongo. 
T. r. mayombe (Chapin, 1932) — S PRCongo and W DRCongo. 


On following pages: 8. Bedford's Paradise-flycatcher (Terpsiphone bedfordi); 9. Rufous-vented Paradise-flycatcher (Terpsiphone rufocinerea); 10. Bates's Paradise-flycatcher 


(Terpsiphone batesi). 
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Family MONARCHIDAE (MONARCH-FLYCATCHERS) 


SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


T. r. ignea (Reichenow, 1901) — SE Central African Republic and DRCongo S to NE Angola and 
NW Zambia. 

T. r. somereni Chapin, 1948 — W & S Uganda. 

T. r. emini Reichenow, 1893 — SE Uganda. W Kenya and NW Tanzania. 

Descriptive notes. Male 18-21 cm (male 30- 


/ J NS 32 em including central tail feathers, but vari- 
f ( X able); 16-5 g. Male nominate race is mainly 
} ^ ji B | orange-rufous; head black, glossed steel-blue, 


R | slightly crested: wings largely black (except 
ic for orange-rufous scapulars, inner upperwing- 
: coverts and tertials), with long white panel; 
central tail feathers greatly elongated: iris 
chestnut brown. narrow cobalt-blue orbital 
ring; bill cobalt-blue with black borders, mouth 
yellow; legs black to dark blue-grey. Female 
is like male but duller, lacking tail-streamers, 
no white in wing. Juvenile is like female but 
duller, tinged brownish. Race nigriceps is like 
nominate but darker, head velvet-black, no crest, central tail feathers projecting 25-70 mm; smithii 
is similar in pattern to previous, but head colour more glossy blue and sharply defined, and flight- 
feathers, greater upperwing-coverts and tail grey: ignea is smaller. velvet-black of head less bright 
but extends to upper mantle and upper breast. tail browner, central feathers shorter (projecting 5- 
25 mm); fagani is similar to last, but head black with purple-blue gloss, mantle and upperwing- 
coverts rufous olive-brown. tail rufous-tinged olive-brown, central rectrices projecting only 5-10 
mm; schuborzi is also similar but darker. less reddish-orange, head dark grey-blue, wing and tail 
blue-grey, central rectrices projecting 5-30 mm; mayombe is also darker and more reddish-orange, 
blue-black of head sharply defined, wing and tail grey, central tail feathers projecting 15-25 mm; 
emini is very variable, but paler, more orange (less red), and central rectrices much longer (pro- 
jecting 80-150 mm); somereni is like nominate but darker, no crest, central tail feathers much 
shorter (projecting only 5-25 m); neumanni is distinctive, differs from all preceding races in wholly 
slate-grey upperparts and tail: tricolor is like last but slightly larger. Voice. Song, given by both 
sexes, is a short, cheerful "twee-twee-twee-twee-twee-twee-twee"; also has a scolding "zwhee- 
zwheh". Voice very similar to those of congeners; in Gabon and PRCongo similar, if not identical, 
to that of 7. batesi. 

Habitat. Primary and secondary lowland and montane forest, forest-grassland mosaic, coastal 
scrub, farmbush, oil palm (Elaeis guineensis) groves in forest clearings, cocoa plantations and 
large gardens; also mangroves in NW Angola. Altitudinal limits 1340 m in DRCongo, 1650 m in 
Cameroon and 1800 m in Uganda. 

Food and Feeding. Mostly insects, especially moths (Lepidoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), 
beetles (Coleoptera). bugs (Hemiptera, including cicadids), mantids (Mantodea), small dragonflies 
(Odonata), caterpillars, dipterans, neuropterans, winged ants (Hymenoptera) and winged termites 
(Isoptera); also spiders (Araneae). Few seeds of small fruits found in stomachs. Forages solitarily, 
in pairs or in family groups; regularly joins mixed-species groups. Always active in undergrowth 
and middle storey of forest, usually 5-15 m above ground, in Nigeria most feeding observations at 
2-12 m; up to 30 m when in mixed-species flocks (in Liberia). Forages from a perch, looking for 
insects and hawking them in quick looping sallies; or gleans foliage, searching while holding body 
horizontal, tail partly open and fanned and wings drooping, swooping down to snap up dislodged 
prey: also works through leaves with upright body, snatching items from under leaves or in brief 
sally or hover. Feeds regularly on swarms of flying ants and termites. 

Breeding. Season May-Jul in Gambia, Mar, May and Jun in Liberia, Feb-Sept in Ivory Coast, Feb 
in Togo, Apr, Jul and Nov in Nigeria, Dec-May. Jul and Oct in Cameroon, Feb-Mar, May-Jul and 
Sept in Gabon, Sept-Oct in PRCongo, and Jan-Mar in DRCongo: Oct-Jan and Mar-Jun, particu- 
larly during long rains Apr—Jun, in E Africa. Monogamous; territorial. Nest built by both sexes, a 
strong and neat cup made of grasses, moss and lichens, bound externally with spider web, lined 
with vegetable down and feathers; external diameter 60 mm, internal depth 40 mm; placed in fork 
of small tree or sapling, or at fork of bare thin drooping branch, often near water; territory at least 
2.5 ha in Nigeria, 6 ha in Gabon. Clutch 2 eggs. glossy, translucent when fresh, cream to creamy 
white, band of red-brown spots and blotches at larger end, 18-4 x 14 mm; incubation by both 
parents, both also feed nestlings; no information on incubation and nestling periods; young fiercely 
defended by parents. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to abundant throughout range. 
Locally common near coast in Gambia, becoming uncommon inland; common from coast to N 
highlands in Liberia; locally abundant in Guinea. Density of 10-14 pairs/km? in NE Gabon. Com- 
mon on Bioko (race tricolor). Race smithii often treated as a separate species, then categorized as 
VULNERABLE; also a restricted-range taxon, present in Annobón EBA; estimated population on 
Annobón fewer than 1000 individuals. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1953b), Barlow er al. (1997), Bennun & Ngoroje (1999), Benson et al. (1971), Borrow 
& Demey (2001), Brosset & Érard (1986). Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Christy & 
Clarke (1994). Collar er al. (1994), Dean (2000). Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Forbes- Watson 
(1993), Dowsett-Lemaire (1999), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (1991), Elgood et al. (1994), Fishpool & Evans 
(2001), Gatter (19972). Grasseau (2004), Grimes (1987), Harrison (1990), Johnson (1984), Mackworth-Praed & 
Grant (1963, 1973), de Naurois (1994), Prigogine (1980d), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stevenson & Fanshawe 
(2002). Urban er al. (1997), Zimmerman (1972), Zimmerman er al. (1996). 


9. Bedford's Paradise-flycatcher 
Terpsiphone bedfordi 


French: Tchitrec de Bedford Spanish: Monarca-colilargo de Bedford 
German: Bedfordparadiesschnapper 


Taxonomy. Trochocercus bedfordi Ogilvie-Grant, 1907, Mawambi, 3000 feet [c. 915 m], eastern 
DRCongo. 

Often considered conspecific with T. rufiventer, but hybridization with race ignea of latter is re- 
stricted to a very narrow zone of overlap, where the two interbreed at a low rate; the two differ also 
in morphology and other characters. Monotypic. 

Distribution. NE & E DRCongo. in two separate areas: NE Ituri (from near Arebi S to Mawambi 
and to c. 50 km N of Irumi), and area W of Itombwe and Kahuzi Mts (from Kabunga S to S limit of 
lowland forest). 

Descriptive notes. 18 cm. A rather short-tailed paradise-flycatcher. Male is uniform bluish-grey ex- 
cept for head, which is deep velvet-black to glossy steel-blue; tail graduated (central feathers long- 
est), brown-black, washed blue-grey; flight-feathers brown-black, outer webs with blue-grey margins; 


iris brown, narrow eyelid wattle cobalt-blue; bill 
dark cobalt-blue, mouth yellow; legs brown- 
black. Female is like male but duller, neck and 
throat less black, plumage greyer, less blue, cen- 
tra] tail feathers shorter, eyelid duller. Imma- 
ture is like female but greyer, particularly wing 
and tail feathers, head less black, lacks eyelid 
wattle, bill browner; juvenile like immature but 
duller, almost without blue, wing and tail more 
grey-brown. Voice. Song not documented, but 
said to be of same type as those of congeners. 
Call "zre-zre". 

Habitat. Lowland primary evergreen forest 
and transition forest, occasionally deciduous 
forest at 980—1500 m, exceptionally in montane forest to 1800 m. Apparently unable to survive in 
secondary habitat. Prefers transition to lowland forest; usually not present in same habitat as T. 
rufiventer (of race ignea). 

Food and Feeding. Insects; bugs (Hemiptera), moths (Lepidoptera) and grasshoppers (Orthoptera) 
recorded as taken. In pairs or family parties; frequently joins mixed-species flocks. Forages most 
often in lower understorey; unlike T. rufiventer, tends to avoids upper storey and canopy. Gleans 
from foliage while in upright posture, often calling, with frequent hops from twig to twig; sallies to 
catch dislodged or passing insects in looping flight. 

Breeding. Breeds throughout year in Itombwe; nest found in Mar; females with active ovaries in 
Feb, Oct and Nov and males with enlarged testes in Apr-Sept. Monogamous; territorial. One nest 
found, a deep, well-made open cup of moss, lined internally with fine grasses; external diameter 65 
mm, height 60—70 mm, internal diameter 50 mm and depth 45 mm. Clutch 2 eggs, glossy, creamy 
white, small red-brown speckles at larger end, 19 x 14-1 mm; incubation by both sexes; no infor- 
mation on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Restricted- 
range species: present in Eastern Zaire Lowlands EBA. Rare to frequent in two disjunct areas in E 
DRCongo; no quantitative data. Within its limited range this species is potentially vulnerable to 
deforestation and habitat degradation, as it appears unable to survive in secondary habitat. 
Bibliography. Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar & Stuart (1985), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett 
& Forbes-Watson (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973), Prigogine (1980d, 19852), 
Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Urban et al. (1997). 


9. Rufous-vented Paradise-flycatcher 
Terpsiphone rufocinerea 


French: Tchitrec du Congo Spanish: Monarca-colilargo del Congo 
German: RoststeiB-Paradiesschnüpper 


Taxonomy. Terpsiphone rufocinerea Cabanis, 1875, Chinchoxo, Cabinda, north-west Angola. 
Sometimes treated as conspecific with 7. viridis; the two hybridize in Gabon and Angola. DNA 
evidence required. Has also been considered conspecific with T. batesi, but eco-ethological studies 
revealed that the two are distinct. Monotypic. 
Distribution. SW Cameroon S to W Gabon, S PRCongo, SW DRCongo and NW Angola. 
: Descriptive notes. 18 cm (excluding male's 
/ at elongated central rectrices, which may project 
( ( 1-11 cm beyond others); female 15-4 g. Male 
J 2 .| has glossy blue-black head with very slight 
Po S i crest; upperparts and tail chestnut-rufous 
c» (sometimes orange-rufous); underparts dark 
f greyish-blue, vent and undertail-coverts ru- 
fous; iris dark brown, rim of eyelid blue; bill 
Ir bright blue, mouth greenish-yellow; legs blue. 
\ \ ‘| Distinguished from very similar (but very vari- 
able) T. viridis usually by rufous undertail-cov- 
i erts. Female is like male but duller, glossy 
blue-black of head restricted to forehead to 
nape, crest shorter, upperparts less bright, more 
cinnamon-rufous than chestnut-rufous, central tail feathers little longer than next pair, underparts 
paler, particularly belly, which is washed rusty. Immature is like female but duller, top of head less 
glossy. upperwing-coverts brown-black, edged rufous-brown, bill blacker (less blue); juvenile like 
immature but with much paler underparts, browner head, rufous parts of plumage browner, bill 
brown-black, legs greyer (less blue). Voice. Territorial song a cheerful, mellow “thulululululu” or 
more sibilant "thui-huit-tui-hui-hui-huit-huit-huit"; harsh. rasping "zwhee-zwhay" calls. 
Habitat. In Angola, found in primary forest but mainly in secondary forest, also scattered shorter 
trees in coffee plantations and gallery forest. In PRCongo low riverine thickets in open marshes, 
more locally understorey of flooded forest and, rarely. secondary dryland forest; replaced by T. 
rufiventer in undisturbed forest and secondary forest. In coastal Gabon frequents Rhizopora and 
Avicennia mangrove, flooded forest and coastal forest, also papyrus (Cyperus papyrus) stands with 
scattered trees and bushes; meets T. viridis along edges of these habitats, and replaces it in rubber 
and cocoa plantations and in and around villages. Lowlands. 
Food and Feeding. Insects, e.g. moths (Lepidoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), cicadas (Cica- 
didae), beetles (Coleoptera), and winged ants (Hymenoptera) and termites (Isoptera). Solitary or in 
pairs; frequently joins mixed-species flocks. Forages among foliage in all levels of vegetation, but 
mainly at low and medium levels, Sallies to catch dislodged or passing insects in rapid looping 
flight; gleans leaves while in upright posture, with frequent hops from twig to twig, snatching prey 
from under leaves or in short sally or hover; occasionally searches leaves while holding body 
horizontal, tail partly open and fanned and wings drooped, swooping down to snap up dislodged 
prey. Regularly exploits swarms of flying ants and termites. 
Breeding. Season Jan in Cameroon, and Jan, Feb, Aug and Nov in Gabon; birds with active gonads 
in Jan and young recorded in Jan, Jun and Dec in DRCongo; breeding condition in May and Oct in 
Angola. Monogamous; territorial, male patrols territory, perching upright, singing and giving sharp 
loud call. Nest a neat, open cup made of moss, lined untidily with dry grass and finer fibres, bound 
by thin spider web, external diameter 70 mm and height 55 mm, internal diameter 50 mm and depth 
45 mm; placed up to 6 m above ground in fork of dead branch or in trailing vine; territory c. 4-6 ha 
in Gabon. Clutch 1—2 eggs, a bit glossy, creamy or pinkish-white (pink when fresh), spotted red- 
dish, salmon-red or rusty mainly in ring or cap at larger end, 19 x 14 mm; incubation by both sexes, 
period at least 10 days; chicks fed by both parents, nestling period unknown. 
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Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to frequent in entire range. In Ga- 
bon, density in Mouila estimated at 2 pairs/km?. In DRCongo occurs inland to Ngombe Lutete and 
Kwamouth, on lower R Congo; only single record from W Kasai. In Gabon common along coast, 
inland to Ogooué and Mouila; farther E, birds similar to present species interbreed freely with, and 
behave like colour types of, T. viridis. Reported occurrence in SE Nigeria requires corroboration. 
Bibliography. Bannerman (1953b), Borrow & Demey (2001), Brosset & Érard (1977), Dean (2000). Dowsett & Dowsett- 
Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Forbes- Watson (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (1991), Érard (1987), Fishpool & Evans 
(2001), Heinrich (1958), Herroelen (2006), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963, 1973), Urban et al. (1997), White (1963). 


10. Bates's Paradise-flycatcher 
Terpsiphone batesi 


French: Tchitrec de Bates 
German: Batesparadiesschnápper 


Spanish: Monarca-colilargo de Bates 


Taxonomy. Terpsiphone batesi Chapin, 1921, Medje. north Ituri district, DRCongo. 
Sometimes considered conspecific with T. rufocinerea, but eco-ethological studies revealed that it 
is distinct; race bunnermani currently included in present species on firm morphological grounds. 
Supporting molecular-genetic evidence desirable. Has hybridized also with T. rufiventer. Two sub- 
species recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
T. b. batesi Chapin, 1921 — S Cameroon and Gabon E to E DRCongo. 
T. b. bannermani Chapin, 1948 - PRCongo, SW DRCongo and N Angola. 

. = — — Descriptive notes. 18 cm (excluding male's 
E! ‘| elongated central rectrices, which may project 

1—10:5 cm beyond others); 16-5 g. Male nomi- 

|| nate race has entire head, neck and upper man- 
tle, and underparts blue-grey, rest of upperparts 
and lower belly. thighs and undertail-coverts 
bright deep orange-rufous; some white on 
lower belly; tail orange-rufous, rather short. 
| central feathers project 1-3 cm beyond other 
(| rectrices; iris brown, narrow eyelid wattle co- 
.! balt-blue; bill cobalt-blue. tip pearly, mouth 
bright yellow; legs brown-black. Distinguished 
from e.g. T. rufocinerea by blue-grey (not 
black) head, no crest, and brighter, more or- 
ange-rufous upperparts, tail and undertail-coverts, shorter tail. Female is like male but less orange, 
more rufous, with central tail feathers shorter, bill less bright, eyelid wattle reduced and duller. 
Immature is like female but duller, upperparts browner: juvenile like immature but paler, unspotted, 
has head and underparts brown-grey, upperparts rufous-brown. Race bannermani differs from nomi- 
nate in having whiter lower belly, much longer central tail feathers (projecting 3-5—10-5 cm). Voice. 
Song a cheerful "twee-twee-twee-twee-twee-twee-twee", similar to that of T. rufiventer; higher- 
pitched and slightly faster than songs of T. rufocinerea and T. viridis. Calls harsh and rasping. 


Habitat. Mainly primary forest but also secondary forest, including flooded forest, in lowlands, and 
to 1300 m in Cameroon. Prefers mature forest with unstratified understorey and with foliage evenly 
distributed up to 20 m. Does also occur in regenerating forest, particularly old second growth, dis- 
used cacao and coffee plantations, and riverine forest in cultivated areas; avoids dense liana-rich 
forest. Replaces T. viridis in virgin forest and the final stages of regenerating secondary forest. 
Food and Feeding. Arthropods, mainly insects, including moths (Lepidoptera), grasshoppers 
(Orthoptera), beetles (Coleoptera), bees, wasps and ants (Hymenoptera), cockroaches (Blattodea). 
dragonflies (Odonata), neuropterans, dipterans, termites (Isoptera), also spiders; also small snails. 
Mean length of prey 21-1 mm in NE Gabon. In pairs or family parties; frequently joins mixed- 
species flocks, especially during non-breeding season. Forages in all vegetation layers, from hu- 
man eye level] to canopy and even in emergent trees, but mainly in understorey. Seasonal preference 
for different levels in NE Gabon, between upper understorey and lower canopy during long dry 
season and below 12 m during short rains. Foraging methods varied: include hawking in quick 
sallies or in hovering flight; hopping from branch to branch while in upright posture, and snatching 
prey from under leaves in short looping or hovering flight; flitting among leaves and twisting 
around to catch flushed insects: and foraging in horizontal posture, with wings partly open and 
drooped, tail more or Jess fanned and moved both sideways and up and down, and swooping on to 
dislodged prey. Foraging behaviour thus much as that of T. viridis, among leaves but not in dense 
clumps, among individual hanging lianas but not in dense tangles. In NE Gabon. used the separate 
tactics more or less equally when foraging solitarily, but when in flocks employed hawking in 
quick sallies or in hovering flight in more than 80% of observations. Regularly feeds on swarming 
ants and termites. Sometimes pirates other insectivorous bird species. 

Breeding. Season Jan. Mar. Jun, Sept and Oct in Cameroon; all year but mainly Sept-Oct (begin- 
ning of rains) and Jan-Mar (short dry season) in Gabon; Oct-Dec in Angola; probably in all months 
in DRCongo (birds with active gonads in Jan, Mar, May, Jun, Sept, Dec). Monogamous, probably 
mates for life; territorial. defends territory all year. Nest built by both sexes, a loose-looking cup of 
dark green moss bound with spider web, lined with pieces of bark and blackish fibres, looser in 
structure and with more elongated conical shape than that of T. viridis (from which differs also in 
use of green moss); external diameter 63 mm and height 70 mm, internal diameter 49-6 mm and 
depth 29-6 mm; placed 1:5-20 m above ground (mean of 51 nests in NE Gabon 4-8 m) in fork near 
top of sapling or on branch of isolated small tree in understorey; mean size of territory 6:1 ha in NE 
Gabon. Clutch 1-3 eggs (mean of 23 clutches in NE Gabon 1-9). glossy. creamy to pinkish-white, 
with fine spots of salmon-red or red-brown and lilac-grey forming ring or cap at larger end, 19 x 14 
mm; incubation by both sexes, only female at night, period 13 days; chicks brooded for first 3-4 
days and fed by both parents, nestling period 10-11 days; after fledging, young fed for at least a 
month by both parents, and stay in parental territory almost until next breeding cycle. Breeding 
success in NE Gabon rather low: 23 nests with eggs yielded only 5 fledged young, several clutches 
accidentally destroyed by elephants moving through understorey. Adult survival good: several 
individuals ringed as adults were still present 5 years and 7 years later. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Rare to common in entire range, although almost no 
quantitative data. Widespread in lowland rainforest of S Cameroon. Average density in NE Gabon 
14 pairs/km?. Occurrence in N half of PRCongo (area bounded by Gabon, Central African Repub- 
lic and DRCongo) probable, but no precise data available. —— 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1953b), Borrow & Demey (2001), Brosset & Erard (1977, 1986), Dean (2000), Dowsett- 
Lemaire (1999), Érard (1987), Rand et al. (1959), Urban et al. (1997). 
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11. African Paradise-flycatcher 
Terpsiphone viridis 


French: Tchitrec d’ Afrique Spanish: Monarca-colilargo Africano 
German: Graubrust-Paradiesschnapper 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa viridis Statius Muller, 1776, Senegal. 

Sometimes treated as conspecific with T. rufocinerea, the two hybridizing in Gabon and Angola; 
hybridizes also with T. rufiventer. Ten subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. v. viridis (Statius Muller, 1776) — extreme S Mauritania, Senegal and Gambia S to Sierra Leone. 
T. v. ferreti (Guérin-Méneville, 1843) — Mali and Ivory Coast E to N Cameroon, S Chad, N Central 
African Republic, Sudan, N Eritrea and Somalia, S to NE DRCongo, S Kenya and NE Tanzania. 
T. v. harterti (R. Meinertzhagen, 1923) — extreme SW Saudi Arabia, W & E Yemen and S Oman. 
T. v. speciosa (Cassin, 1859) — S Cameroon E to SW Sudan, S to DRCongo and NE Angola. 

T. v. restricta (Salomonsen, 1933) — S Uganda. 

T. v. kivuensis Salomonsen, 1949 - SW Uganda, Rwanda, Burundi, E DRCongo (Kivu) and NW 
Tanzania. 

T. v. suahelica Reichenow, 1898 — W Kenya and N Tanzania. 

T. v. ungujaensis (C. H. B. Grant & Mackworth-Praed, 1947) — E Tanzania, including islands of 
Zanzibar. Mafia and Pemba. 

T. v. plumbeiceps Reichenow, 1898 — breeds Angola and N Namibia E to SW Tanzania, Mozam- 
bique and N South Africa; non-breeding also N to Cameroon, S DRCongo and SE Kenya. 

T. v. granti (Roberts, 1948) — breeds E & S South Africa (KwaZulu-Natal S to S Western Cape); 
non-breeding N to Zimbabwe and Mozambique. 

Descriptive notes. 18 cm (excluding male's 
elongated central rectrices, which project up 
to 10-18 cm beyond others); male 13-8 g, fe- 
male 12-7 g (Kenya). Plumage extremely vari- 
able, five colour types recognized, from rufous 
to white, with every kind of intermedate. Adult 
male (all types) has glossy dark head and crest, 
greatly elongated central tail feathers, rufous 
upperparts, upperwing and tail with variable 
admixture of white or black. greyish under- 
parts. Male nominate race has upperparts deep 
rufous, white wing edgings. glossy blue-black 
of throat extending to breast, rufous undertail- 
coverts; iris brown, eyelid wattle bright cobalt- 
blue; bill bright cobalt-blue to greenish-blue, black tip, mouth greenish-yellow; legs bluish-slate. 
Female is like male. but crest shorter, lacks tail streamers; face, throat and breast less glossy, 
underparts paler grey. rufous parts of plumage browner; bill darker, eye wattle much reduced. 
Immature is like female but almost crestless, upperparts browner, less rufous, head greyer; juve- 
nile unspotted, like immature but duller, head dark brown, upperparts rufous-brown, underparts 
greyish tawny to very pale brown-rufous. “Colour type 1" (race speciosa) has head and neck 
glossy greenish blue-black, crown feathers elongated, upperparts rufous, primaries and secondar- 
ies dark brown-grey, edged rufous, tertials and upperwing-coverts rufous, central rectrices (T1) 
projecting 1-2 cm beyond adjacent pair, underparts slate-grey, breast darker, more blackish-slate, 
flanks washed brownish, undertail-coverts rusty to rufous; "colour type 2" is like 1, but breast 
darker (as head), upperwing-coverts mostly white; "colour type 3" is like 2 but darker, crest longer, 
upper mantle as head, lower mantle. back and rump chestnut, uppertail-coverts and tail black, 
central rectrices projecting 2-4 cm, rufous marks on tail, some white in black of wing, undertail- 
coverts slate-grey; "colour type 4" is like 3 but blacker, all upperparts and tail black, except that 
long central rectrices (projecting 4-6 cm) white with most of shaft and triangular tip black, scapulars 
black, upperwing-coverts white, flight-feathers black, tertials edged white, underparts glossy black, 
lower belly and undertail-coverts dark-slate to sooty black: "colour type 5" is like 4 but with much 
white, entire upperparts (including upperwing-coverts and broad edges of secondaries and tertials) 
white, tail black with white mottling, very long white central feather pair extending 5-12 cm 
beyond next pair, belly to flanks and undertail-coverts dark slate-grey. Races differ in plumage 
details: harterti has upperparts and tail dark chestnut (not rufous), black of breast often extending 
to belly (which otherwise dark slate); ferreti is as variable as speciosa, but breast greyer, undertail- 
coverts dull grey, tail usually rufous, except (often) central pair; suahelica is like previous but 
undertail-coverts white to rusty brown, and male never has white tail; kivuensis has rufous upperparts 
and tail, no white in tail, usually no white in wing, bright rufous undertail-coverts; restricta is like 
nominate but upperparts darker rufous, long central rectrices sometimes white; ungujaensis has 
belly centre and undertail-coverts white, no white in wing (occurs only as rufous-backed and 
rufous-tailed colour types); granti is like last but head glossy green (not blue); plumbeiceps has 
head dark grey (not blue-black), upperparts and tail always rufous, undertail-coverts white or pale 
rusty white. Voice, Male territorial song very varied, with both individual and geographical vari- 
ation, typically a loud, rippling phrase, "twee-twee-twee-twee-twee-twee", often repeated almost 
without a break; in South Africa "tzzeee switty-tsweep-sweepy-taweep"'; in Tanzania a descending 
"wheeo-whee-wheeo-whit-whit"; in Gabon a rasping "tyewtee-trik" followed by piping “twit-twee- 
tee-tee-tyew-tee-tyewt". Contact call a simple "zeet, zwayt" (South Africa), “ti-twit tee-twit” (Ga- 
bon), "zi'zk'zk" (Tanzania). 

Habitat. Savanna woodland, park-like country, open forest and plantations, bushland, open wood- 
land of any type, coastal and riparian fringing forest, exotic plantations, old and recently cultivated 
land, edges and clearings of moist evergreen forest; sometimes enters forest, but normally avoids 
heavy forest and dry thorn-scrub. Associated mostly with riparian vegetation in drier areas; in 
Arabia (race harterti) well-vegetated wadis with trees. Attracted to well-established gardens, or- 
chards, native cultivations (cassava), and large and shady trees in and around villages and towns. 
In forest zone of W & C Africa overlaps in range with three other paradise-flycatchers, but partly 
ecologically segregated owing to preference for open wooded habitas, whereas the others are more 
resticted to forest. Lowlands and mountains, to 1450 m in DRCongo, 1800 m in Zimbabwe and E 
Tanzania, 2300 m in Burundi, 2400 m in SW Arabia, and 2500 m in Kenya. 

Food and Feeding. Arthropods, mainly insects, also spiders (Araneae); also some small berries. 
Insects include eggs, larvae, nymphs and imagos of beetles (Coleoptera), hymenopterans, termites 
(Isoptera), dipterans, orthopterans, neuropterans, archipterans, cicadas (Cicadidae), lepidopterans 
(moths, and especially butterflies of families Pieridae and Lycaenidae), mantids (Mantodea) and 


cockroaches (Blattodea). Average size of prey taken by adults in NE Gabon 10-9 mm. Four forag- 
ing methods described: hawking, in which bird perches on lookout and hawks for insects in quick 
sallies or in hovering flight; snatching, in which it moves among foliage, hopping in upright pos- 
ture from branch to branch, snatching prey from under leaves in short looping or hovering flight; 
flitting, whereby it flits among leaves like a butterfly, twisting around to catch flushed insects; and 
fanning, which involves foraging in horizontal position, with partly open and drooping wings, tail 
more or less fanned and moving both sideways and up and down, swooping down to seize dis- 
lodged prey. A hawking-gleaning method (flying out to non-moving prey) regularly observed in 
South Africa. Feeds far more inside canopy than outside it. Also feeds on swarms of winged ants 
and termites. 

Breeding. Season May-Jul/Aug (during rains) in W Africa, probably all year in Cameroon; all 
year in Gabon (peak mid-Dec to mid-Feb, little breeding mid-Apr to mid-Aug) in Gabon, Jun-Jul 
(during rains) in Central African Republic. Mar-Jul, Sept and Nov-Dec in DRCongo, Mar-Jun in 
Ethiopia, Feb in Yemen; all year (mostly in rains) in E Africa, Aug-Oct, Dec and Mar-Apr in 
Rwanda, Oct-Mar (mainly Nov-Jan) in Malawi, Aug-Feb (mainly Oct-Dec) in Zambia, Sept-Mar 
in Mozambique; Sept-Mar (mainly Oct-Dec) in Zimbabwe, Oct-Jan and Jul (mainly Oct-Dec) in 
Botswana, Nov—Feb in Namibia, and Sept-Mar (mainly Nov-Dec) in South Africa. Monogamous, 
in NE Gabon pair-bond lasts one breeding season or less; territorial, territory defended all year by 
(singing) male, sometimes several nests in close proximity to each other and defended commu- 
nally. Among migratory populations in South Africa, male sings during establishment of territory 
and breeding, with irregular bursts until departure. Nest built by both sexes, taking 2-9 days; in NE 
Gabon a neat, tight shallow cup of vegetable fibres, small pieces of bark and dried leaves, bound 
and covered with spider web, often decorated with lichens, lined with horsehair, fine rootlets or dry 
grass, usually with stiff rim of strong fine fibres; materials used apparently dependent on availabil- 
ity, nests in South Africa and Tanzania mostly of green moss; size variable, external diameter 65— 
70 mm, height 40-90 mm, internal diameter 45-50 mm, depth 30-40 mm; placed up to 10 m 
(mostly 1-5-4-5 m) above ground. mostly on exposed fork, at end of slender horizontal or 
downsloping branch or in cluster of dead twigs; average territory size in NE Gabon 5-1 ha. Clutch 
1-5 eggs (mean 1-9 in NE Gabon, 2-6 in Malawi, 2:2 in Zambia, 2-4 in Zimbabwe and South 
Africa), glossy. creamy or pinkish-white (pink when fresh), sparingly spotted reddish or umber- 
brown, salmon-red or rusty, mainly in ring or cap at larger end, 18-8 x 13-9 mm (Zimbabwe), 18:8 
x 14-1 mm (South Africa); incubation by both sexes, period 13 days in Gabon, 14—15 days in 
Zimbabwe, 12-15 days in South Africa; chicks fed by both parents, brooded for first 5 days, well 
feathered on ninth day, nestling period 11 days in Gabon, 14—16 days in Kenya (shorter on coast), 
10-12 (sometimes up to 16) days in South Africa; fledged young dependent on parents for at least 
one week. 

Movements. Arabian race harterti apparently resident; other races make some local movements 
(poorly documented and not fully understood) or are intra-African migrants. In South Africa, race 
plumbeiceps makes post-breeding migration N to equatorial region in Cameroon, Gabon and 
DRCongo, also to Burundi and SE Kenya, but some spend austral winter as far S as low-lying parts 
of Zimbabwe and Botswana; coastal South African race granti migrates along coast and winters in 
N KwaZulu Natal, Swaziland, Mozambique and peripherally to Zimbabwe, Zambia, Malawi and S 
Tanzania. Populations from sub-Saharan zones also migrate, leaving N areas in dry season and 
returning to breed during rains; migrants present in Mauritania May-Nov, few in Dec and Jan. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to common throughout range; 
locally abundant. Widespread. Densities 15-5-17-9 pairs/km? in NE Gabon, and 21 pairs/km? in 
Tanzania. 

Bibliography. Archer & Godman (1937-1961), Ash & Miskell (1998), Bannerman (1953b), Barlow er al. (1997), 
Benson & Benson (1977), Benson er al. (1971), Borrow & Demey (2001), Brosset & Érard (1986), Cheke & Walsh 
(1996), Chenaux-Repond (2004), Christy & Clarke (1994), Clancey (1964, 1996), Dean (2000), Diamond (19872), 
Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Forbes- Watson (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire (1999), Dowsett- Lemaire 
& Dowsett (1991, 2005), Elgood et al. (1994), Erard (1987), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Gatter (19972), Ginn et al. 
(1989), Gore (1990), Grasseau (2004), Grimes (1987), Harrison er al. (1997), Hockey et al. (2005), Mackworth- 
Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Meinertzhagen (1954), Moreau (1949), Moyer (1993), Nikolaus (1987), Oatley 
(2000), Pakenham (1979), Penry (19942), Porter et al. (1996), Sinclair et ul. (2002), Skead (19672), Stevenson & 
Fanshawe (2002), Tarboton (2001), Urban er al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


12. Asian Paradise-flycatcher 
Terpsiphone paradisi 


French: Tchitrec de paradis Spanish: Monarca-colilargo Asiático 
German: Hainparadiesschnápper 


Taxonomy. Corvus paradisi Linnaeus, 1758, India. 

Has been suggested as being conspecific with T. atrocaudata, because the two hybridize, but inter- 
breeding is very limited as ranges barely overlap; further study needed. Proposed races madzoedi 
(N Sumatra) and australis (S Sumatra) are included within affinis. Fourteen subspecies currently 
recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. p. leucogaster (Swainson, 1838) — breeds W Tien Shan S to N Afghanistan, N Pakistan, NW & 
NC India and W & C Nepal; non-breeding E Pakistan and peninsular India. 

T. p. saturatior (Salomonsen, 1933) — breeds E Nepal E to NE India, E Bangladesh and N Myanmar; 
non-breeding also Malay Peninsula. 

T. p. paradisi (Linnaeus, 1758) — C & S India, C Bangladesh and SW Myanmar; non-breeding also 
Sri Lanka. 

T. p. ceylonensis (Zarudny & Harms, 1912) — Sri Lanka. 

T. p. nicobarica Oates, 1890 — C Nicobar Is. 

T. p. incei (Gould, 1852) - breeds C, E & NE China, Russian Far East (S Ussuriland) and N Korea; 
non-breeding mainly SE Asia. 

T. p. burmae (Salomonsen, 1933) — C Myanmar. 

T. p. indochinensis (Salomonsen, 1933) — E Myanmar, S China (S Yunnan) and Thailand E to 
Indochina. 

T. p. affinis (Blyth, 1846) — Peninsular Malaysia and Sumatra. 

T. p. procera (Richmond, 1903) — Simeulue I (off NW Sumatra). 

T. p. insularis Salvadori, 1887 — Nias 1 (off NW Sumatra). 

T. p. borneensis (E. J. O. Hartert, 1916) — Borneo. 

T. p. floris Büttikofer, 1894 — Sumbawa, Flores, Lomblen, Alor (Lesser Sundas). 

T. p. sumbaensis A. B. Meyer, 1894 — Sumba I (Lesser Sundas). 
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Descriptive notes. 20 cm (excluding male's 
elongated central rectrices, which may project 
up to 30 cm beyond others); 20-22 g. Male 
exhibits marked plumage dichromatism. Male 
nominate race of rufous morph has entirely 
glossy black head and very long crest, rufous 
mantle, upperwing and tail (central rectrices 
exceedingly long), greyish breast, white belly 
and vent; white morph has head and crest as 
rufous morph, rest of plumage white, with 
black primaries; iris brown, eyelid wattle bright 
blue; bill greyish-blue, blackish tip, mouth 
greyish-blue; legs greyish blue. Female is simi- 
lar to rufous-morph male, but duller, with 
shorter crest, grey throat, shorter square-ended tail without elongated central feathers; eyelid wat- 
tle and bill duller and darker. Juvenile is like female, but breast feathers have indistinct pale centres 
and dark fringes; subadult male like female, but with black throat. Races vary in plumage colour, 
and in size and length of male's crest: ceylonensis is like nominate, with very long crest and tail- 
streamers. but lacks white morph; leucogaster has palest rufous upperparts, long crest and tail- 
streamers, white breast, and much black and white in wing; saturatior white morph has short flat 
crest and black shaft streaks on upperparts. rufous morph (less common) has grey throat; nicobarica 
has very short crest, bluer gloss on head, olive upper mantle, darker underparts; indochinensis has 
bright rufous-chestnut upperparts, black crown, slaty-grey head and breast, whitish belly; affinis 
has more chestnut upperparts and darker grey throat and breast; incei (rufous morph predominant) 
has head all glossy black, contrasting sharply with grey breast, and much darker violet-tinged deep 
chestnut upperparts; males of borneensis, floris and sumbaensis are predominantly of white morph, 
female sumbaensis duller above and mainly buff on belly, female floris darker and greyer than 
previous, Voice. Song a slow, fluty, descending warble. "chu wu wu wu wu wu". Calls by both 
sexes include repeated, short, abrupt, very harsh, upslurred "skreek", rasping “whii whi-whu", and 
nasal "che" or "chechwe". 

Habitat. In W of range inhabits deciduous mountain forest, shady and well-watered groves, light 
forest, plantations; in winter also gardens and shrubland. In SE Asia broadleaf evergreen forest, 
secondary growth, mangroves, island forest, on migration also gardens and parks; bamboo and 
cultivation on Flores and Sumbawa. In Himalayas (race leucogaster) usually between 1200 m and 
1500 m, regularly to 1800 m in Kashmir, occasionally to 2400 m and even 3100 m; in Sri Lanka to 
900 m; to 1200 m in China, 1220 m in Peninsular Malaysia, 500 m on Flores and Sumbawa. 
Food and Feeding. Chiefly small winged insects, such as dipterans, neuropterans, hemipterans, 
coleopterans, lepidopterans and Odonata; occasionally spiders (Araneae). Capable of seizing very 
large prey, such as praying mantis (Mantis), Chrotogonus grasshoppers, sphengid moths, and Papilio 
butterflies. Large prey items battered to death, and only thorax and abdomen swallowed. Mostly 
singly or in pairs; also joins mixed-species flocks in understorey. Perches upright on lookout, often 
high in shady trees, and hawks for insects in quick sallies in mid-air, after capture looping back to 
same tree or different one. Gleaning from foliage far less common. Occasionally descends close to 
forest floor, where flutters in order to dislodge insects from the low vegetation. 

Breeding. Season Mar-Aug (chiefly May-Jun) in India and Pakistan, Mar-Jul in SE Asia, and 
May-Jul in C China and SE Russia. Monogamous; territorial, male very intolerant of intruders. Nest 
built by both sexes, mostly by female, taking 4—7 days, a neat, deep, cone-shaped cup of grasses, 
fine roots, bast fibre and few leaves, bound together with spider web and thickly plastered with 
spider web and spider egg cases (giving it a silvery colour), lined with rootlets and silky vegetable 
down; in C China (race ince?) external diameter 6-8-8 cm, height 6-3-9-5 cm, internal diameter 4-9— 
6:4 cm, depth 2:9—4-] cm; placed usually 1-6 m (sometimes to 15 m) above ground, typically in 
horizontal fork of tree or sapling, or woven around single vertical hanging branch, often bits of web 
and leaf form a hanging “tail” beneath cup. Clutch 2-5 eggs, pink to nearly white, with reddish- 
brown specks and small spots, often in ring around thick end, 20-2 x 15-1 mm; incubation by both 
sexes, from last egg, period 13-16 days; both also feed chicks, nestling period 9-12 days. 
Movements. Complex and not fully understood. Most N populations winter in S India, Sri Lanka, 
SE Asia, Sumatra and Java. NW race leucogaster present in most of breeding range Apr-Oct, and 
winters in S India; saturatior partially migratory, some wintering in Bangladesh, many in Malay 
Peninsula, some perhaps in S China; nominate race partially migratory, N population wintering 
mainly in Sri Lanka, present all year in C & S India. Race nicobarica resident, but occurrence in S 
Andamans may indicate some migration N in winter. Race incei fully migratory, passing through 
Tenasserim (S Myanmar), Laos and Cambodia, wintering mainly in Thailand and Malay Peninsula 
S to Sumatra and Java; present Sept-Apr in Sumatra. Other races resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally common throughout range. Com- 
mon in much of Indian Subcontinent, but rare in Bhutan; described as very common in Kathmandu 
Valley, in Nepal, in 19th century. but only few recent reports from there. Fairly common in China; 
rare in S Ussuriland, in Russian Far East. Fairly common to common in SE Asia. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1996), Carey et al. (2001), Dementiev er al. (1968), Flint et al. (1984), Gokula & 
Vijayan (2003), Grimmett ef al. (1998). Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Inskipp et al. (1999), Knystautas (1993), Lekagul 


& Round (1991), Ma Qiang er al. (2005), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), van Marle (1940), van Marle & Voous 
(1988), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Mizuta (19982), Mizuta & Yamagishi (1998), Owen (1963), Patel (2003), 
Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Robson (2000a), Smythies (1986, 1999), Tehsin & Tehsin (1998), 
Vaurie (1959). 


13. Japanese Paradise-flycatcher 
Terpsiphone atrocaudata 


French: Tchitrec du Japon Spanish: Monarca-colilargo Japonés 
German: Japanparadiesschnapper 


Taxonomy. Muscipeta atrocaudata Eyton, 1839, Peninsular Malaysia. 

Has been suggested as being conspecific with T. paradisi, as the two hybridize, but interbreeding 
very limited as ranges barely overlap; further study needed. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. a. atrocaudata (Eyton, 1839) — breeds C & S Korea, C & S Japan and Taiwan; non-breeding SE 
Asia and Sumatra. 

T. a. illex Bangs, 1901 — Ryukyu Is; non-breeding presumably SE Asia. 

T. a. periophthalmica (Ogilvie-Grant, 1895) - breeds Lanyu I (off SE Taiwan) and Batan Is (extreme 
N Philippines); non-breeding N & W Philippines (Luzon, Mindoro, Palawan). 

Descriptive notes. Male 20 cm (excluding 
elongated central rectrices, which project up 
to 25 cm beyond others), female 17-5 cm; 
18-7 g. A dark paradise-flycatcher with shortish 
to medium-length crest. Male nominate race 
is velvety black, mantle to rump with purplish 
gloss; whitish belly and undertail-coverts; iris 
dark brown, eyelid wattle cobalt-blue, bill 
bright cobalt-blue with black tip; legs grey- 
blue to dark grey. Female is smaller than male, 
lacks elongated central rectrices, has dull black 
crown, dull rufous back, rump and tail, dark 
brown flight-feathers edged light rufous; dark 
grey neck, throat and breast, grading to grey 
on belly, centre of belly whitish, flanks dull rufous; eyelid wattle darker blue. Subadult male lacks 
elongated tail feathers, is like female but darker and more richly coloured. Races differ in size and 
slightly in plumage: i/lex is smaller and darker than nominate; periophthalmica male has white of 
underparts restricted to lower belly, brown or greyish undertail-coverts with black shafts. Voice. 
Song (in Japan) a whistled “tshuki-hi-hoshi hoi hoi hoi". Call a querulous “jouey” (Japan) and “tee 
chee chee" (Philippines). 

Habitat. Shady mature deciduous or mixed forest and plantations on low hills and mountains, up 
to 1000 m, but prefers wooded valleys with streams at lower elevations in C Japan; in S Japan also 
in broadleaf evergreen forest. On Ryukyus (race illex) inhabits dark subtropical evergreen and 
mixed forest; on Batan Is (periophthalmica) in forest and forest edges. In SE Asian winter quarters 
occurs up to 700 m, and also in mangroves. During migration in Japan also in open hillside wood- 
land and suburban parks and gardens in lowlands. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. No further data; probably much as for T. paradisi. 

Breeding. Season late May to Aug in Japan; Mar-Aug, with nests and eggs found late Mar to late 
Jun, on Batan. Nest cup-shaped, placed 1-5-6 m above ground in fork of small branches in understorey, 
Clutch 3-5 eggs (Japan), dull white, lightly spotted brown (Batan). No further information. 
Movements. Apparently resident on Taiwan; status of Lanyu I population unclear, but probably 
migratory; other populations fully migratory. In Japan (nominate race and illex) absent from Sept/ 
Oct to Apr: migrates through E China (scarce passage migrant Hong Kong, Hainan), Vietnam (E 
Tonkin, C Annam), C & S Laos, N part of Thailand and Peninsular Malaysia to non-breeding 
grounds in S Thailand, Peninsular Malaysia and Sumatra; vagrant in SE Russia (Ussuriland). Batan 
population (periophthalmica) absent Sept-Feb/Mar, migrates to N & W Philippines (Luzon, 
Mindoro, Palawan). One Jan record in N Borneo; race unknown, but could be periophthalmica. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Steep 
decline recorded in part of breeding population in Japan (nominate race), believed to be probably 
a result of forest loss and degradation in its winter range; present in Kirishima-Yaku National Park 
(Japan). Race illex of Ryukyu Is still a common breeder. Race periophthalmica is common on 
Batan Is. 

Bibliography. Anon. (19822), Brazil (1991), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Carey er al. (2001), Collar er al. 
(2001), Dementiev er al. (1968), Diamond (19872), Dickinson er al. (1991), Étchécopar & Hüe (1983), Flint et al. 
(1984), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Kennedy et al. (2000), Knystautas (1993), Lee et al. (2000), Lekagul & 
Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), Medway & Wells (1976), Mizuta 
(1998b), Robson (20002), Smythies (1999), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stepanyan (1990), Vaurie (1959), Zheng 
Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 
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14. Blue Paradise-flycatcher 


Terpsiphone cyanescens 


French: Tchitrec de Palawan Spanish: Monarca-colilargo de Palawan 
German: Kobaltparadiesschnápper 


Taxonomy. Zeocephus cyanescens Sharpe, 1877, Puerto Princesa, Palawan, Philippines. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Calamian Group and Palawan, in W Philippines. 

Descriptive notes. Male 22 cm, female 19 cm. 
Male is mostly greyish-blue, except for black 
lores, chin, flight-feathers and underside of tail; 
very taint narrow black breastband separating 
throat and breast; iris dark brownish-maroon, 
eyelid wattle greyish cobalt-blue; bill cobalt 
to purplish-blue, mouth olive-green to lime- 
green; legs dark greyish-blue. Female has back. 
rump and tail rufous-brown, wings dark grey- 
brown with rufous-brown edges, breast pale 
blue-grey. grading to white on lower belly, 
undertail-coverts buff. Immature is like female. 
Voice. A loud staccato (almost rattling) trill 
lasting c. 4 seconds and repeated several times 
per minute; not apparently known to produce a whistled song; frequently gives a harsh and buzzy 
but mild “chh-chh-chh”, with variations. 

Habitat. Understorey of primary forest and secondary growth, but not in isolated tracts of second- 
ary vegetation. Restricted to lowlands. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages from ground level up to 15 m. No further information avail- 
able. 

Breeding. Birds with active gonads in Apr. One nest found on Palawan in Jul, c. 2 m above ground; 
egg creamy white with some irregularly scattered brown spots. No further information. 
Movements. Apparently resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Restricted- 
range species: present in Palawan EBA. Uncommon to fairly common throughout Palawan. Confined 
to low-lying primary and secondary forest, and is hence exposed to continuing habitat conversion: 
this species is especially vulnerable, as it does not occur in isolated patches of secondary growth. 
Present in St Paul Subterranean River National Park. 

Bibliography. Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Coates (20062), Collar et al, (2001), Dickinson et al. (1991), Kennedy 
et al. (2000), Lowe (1916), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


15. Rufous Paradise-flycatcher 
Terpsiphone cinnamomea 


French: Tchitrec roux German: Zimtparadiesschnápper Spanish: Monarca-colilargo Canela 
Other common names: Luzon Paradise-flycatcher (unirufa); Talaud Paradise-flycatcher (talautensis) 


Taxonomy. Zeocephus cinnamomeus Sharpe, 1877, Isabela de Basilan, Philippines. 

Race talautensis sometimes treated as a separate species. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. c. unirufa Salomonsen, 1937 - N Philippines: Palaui, Luzon, Polillo. Catanduanes, Lubang, 
Mindoro, Marinduque, Tablas, Romblon, Sibuyan, Panay. Negros and Cebu. 

T. c. cinnamomea (Sharpe, 1877) ~ S Philippines: Samar, Dinagat, Siargao., Camiguin Sur, Mindanao, 
Basilan and Sulu Archipelago. 

T. c. talautensis (A. B. Meyer & Wiglesworth, 1894) — Talaud Is, S of Philippines. 

Descriptive notes. 21-5 cm (male up to 30-5 
cm when elongated central rectrices included): 
21-2-23-1 g. Distinctive. Male nominate race 
is entirely bright pale orange-rufous, a little 
darker on slightly crested head, with elongated 
central tail feathers of variable length; iris dark 
brown, eyering wattle purplish cobalt-blue; bill 
greyish cobalt-blue, black tip and cutting 
edges, mouth pea-green; legs blue-grey. Fe- 
male is like male but smaller on average, with- 
~ out elongated central rectrices, and is paler, 
especially on belly. Juvenile resembles adult. 
Race unirufa is larger and darker than nomi- 
nate; talautensis is hardly different from nomi- 
nate. Voice. In Philippines a loud, long, continuous series of 30 or more clear strident "schweet" 
whistles at rate of 2 per second; also a harsh, raspy "tre-chee". On Talaud Is (race talautensis) song 
an indistinct “swik” followed by moderately rapid series of muted, slightly staccato, semi-sweet 
"wik-wik-wik-wik...", c. 3-5 seconds in duration; also an upslurred "whik-whik-whik-whik", which 
may function as introduction to song. 

Habitat. Forest and secondary growth in lowland and hills, below 1200 m. On Talaud also in all 
kinds of wooded habitats, including remnant patches of disturbed monsoon forest and scrub inter- 
spersed with secondary woodland and cultivation. 

Food and Feeding. Apparently insects. Forages singly, in pairs or in mixed-species flocks. In 
Philippines mostly in understorey up to 20 m from ground; in Talaud, recorded in substage and 
middle storey. 

Breeding. Season Apr-Jun in Philippines. Nest a neat cup built in fork of branch in understorey. 
Clutch 3 eggs, white, with lilac and brown blotches on larger end. No further information 
available. 

Movements. Apparently resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally uncommon in Philippines. On Talaud, 
common in all wooded habitats on Karakelong (including the unique scrub on Mt Piapi) and Salebabu 
in 1995; particularly common in forest. 

Bibliography. Coates & Bishop (1997), Dickinson et al. (1991), Evans er al. (1993), Kennedy er al. (2000), Riley 
(19972, 1997b), White & Bruce (1986). 
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16. Sao Tome Paradise-flycatcher 
Terpsiphone atrochalybeia 


French: Tchitrec de Sao Tomé Spanish: Monarca-colilargo de Santo Tomé 
German: Stahlparadiesschnäpper 


Taxonomy. Tchitrea atrochalybeia Thomson, 1842. São Tomé. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. Sào Tomé. 


f : = — Descriptive notes. 18 cm (excluding male's 
j pas elongated central tail feathers. which project 

: .| 7-11-5 em beyond others); one male 12:2 g. 
/ ~ EN Distinctive. Male is wholly glossy blue-black, 


: ‘ % ^ D brightest blue sheen on erectile short crest, 

^ d D RE í = mantle, upperwing-coverts and tail; tail greatly 
uu T | eR es elongated only in breeding season; iris dark 
Sa ae Of | blue, bare blue skin on lores and area around 


f 4 (CF oj eye; bill shiny blue-black; legs bluish. Female 

rae d (| very different from male, lacks obvious crest 
( ( ^ , | and elongated rectrices, has greyish head with 
1 || dark crown, upper mantle greyish, rest of 

“i” | upperparts, edges of wing feathers and tail dull 

ochre; throat and upper breast grey, merging 

into white of rest of underparts, undertail-coverts pale rufous-brown. Immature male is initially 
like female, but crest turns blue-black, and ochre on upperparts replaced patchily by glossy blue- 
black feathers; immature female like adult female. Voice. Calls are a low grinding and rasping 


of genus. Song a series of whistles. 

Habitat. Primary forest and secondary forest, plantations with shade trees, clearings, dry wood- 
land, wooded rivers, maize (Zea mays) fields and grassy areas; rarely in gardens. Sea-level to 
1400-1600 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, mainly beetles (of families Nitidulidae and Curculionidae), also bugs 
(Hemiptera), flies (Diptera) and lepidopterans; banana nectar once reported as taken. Forages 
solitarily or in group. at all levels. Often catches prey between or within trees, at height of 2-6 m; 
often flycatches from open perch along river, sallying down to pick prey from water. Sometimes 
follows other birds in vegetation, catching insects disturbed by them. 

Breeding. Season Jul-Jan. mainly Nov-Dec. Monogamous; solitary, territorial. Nest a neat, com- 
pact cup. core layer made of dry skeletonized leaves, outer layer of moss, fern blades and fibres, 
decorated with lichens and bound with spider web, inner layer of long fibres wound horizontally 
against middle layer: external diameter 68-75 mm, height 70-75 mm, internal depth 30-45 mm; 
attached to drooping branch or twigs (of cocoa tree or bamboo), or on branch of forest tree. at 
height of 1-5-5 m (exceptionally, to 8 m). Clutch 1-2 eggs (mean 1:7), pale ochre-orange with neat 
round reddish spots, 20-2 x 14-1 mm. No further information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in São Tomé 
EBA. Common and widespread on the island; greatest density 125 birds/km?. Has recovered from 
apparent decline in 1970s caused by use of pesticides in plantations. 

Bibliography. Atkinson er al. (1991), Bannerman (1953b), Borrow & Demey (2001). Christy & Clarke (1998), 
Collar & Stuart (1985), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Forbes-Watson (1993), Fishpool & Evans 
(2001), Jones & Tye (1988), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973), de Naurois (1994), Urban et al. (1997), 


17. Madagascar Paradise-flycatcher 
Terpsiphone mutata 


French: Tchitrec malgache Spanish: Monarca-colilargo Malgache 
German: Rotbrust-Paradiesschnüpper 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa mutata Linnaeus, 1766, Madagascar. 

Races hardly separable by plumage; review perhaps desirable. Race singetra often synonymized 
with nominate, but differs in plumage of white morph. Race comorensis often misspelt 
"comoroensis", which is an incorrect subsequent spelling. Six subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. m. singetra (Salomonsen, 1933) — N, W & S Madagascar. 

T. m. mutata (Linnaeus, 1766) — High Plateau and E Madagascar. 

T. m. comorensis A. Milne-Edwards & Oustalet, 1885 — Grand Comoro (Njazidja), in W Comoro Is. 
T. m. voeltzkowiana Stresemann, 1924 — Mohéli (Mwali), in WC Comoros. 

T. m. vulpina (E. Newton, 1877) — Anjouan (Ndzuani), in C Comoros. 

T. m. pretiosa (Lesson, 1847) — Mayotte (Maore), in E Comoro Is. 

Descriptive notes. 18 cm (excluding male's 
elongated central rectrices, which project up 
to 18 cm beyond others); male 12-3 g. female 
12-1 g. Male occurs in two colour morphs. 
Male nominate race white morph has head, 
neck, chin and throat iridescent blue-black; 
upperparts all white (occasionally black, or 
white mixed with various amounts of black): 
remiges black, narrow white leading edges of 
secondaries; upperwing-coverts white, mottled 
grey or almost black; tail feathers black with 
white inner webs, central feathers white and 
elongated; iris dark brown, eyelid wattle pale 
blue; bill pale blue, black tip; legs greyish. 
Rufous morph has head and nape iridescent black-blue, neck, chin, throat, upperparts and under- 
parts bright rufous; wing black, but secondaries and median and lesser upperwing-coverts edged or 
fringed white; tail rufous, elongated central feathers white; bare parts as in white morph. Female 
has black head and nape, orange-rufous upperparts, underparts and tail; upperwing rufous, except 
for rufous-edged black flight-feathers; light blue eyelid wattle thinner than on male. First-year 
plumage is like female but duller, central tail feathers not elongated; transitional male plumage 
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(second year/third calendar-year) of two types, one as adult female but darker rufous, black head 
more shiny. wings with white bars, tail entirely rufous, central rectrices short (extending 1—6 cm), 
becoming rufous-morph adult between ages of 3 and 6 years, the other type paler rufous with white 
wingbars, numerous black feathers on breast, belly, back and/or rump, white feathers on throat, tail 
rufous (often with black-and-white feathers), central rectrices short (extending 1-6 cm), becoming 
white-morph adult by age of 3 years. Races differ minimally and subtly: singetra male white morph 
differs from corresponding morph of nominate in having usually black (not white) back: pretiosa 
oceurs in beth morphs, is rather like nominate, but rufous morph ts usually dark maroon-chestnut 
or reddish-rufous, including central pair of rectrices; comorensis has crest consisting of velvet-like 
feathers, occurs only as rufous morph which is generally chestnut in tone, including central rectrices, 
male has greater coverts almost completely white, including shafts; voeltzkowiana differs from 
previous in having crest formed by longer nape feathers, also reduced sexual dimorphism, vulpina 
differs from last only in having sexual dimorphism even more reduced. Voice. A harsh “retret retret 
retretret” lasting 1-3 seconds, repeated at short intervals, often followed by crescendo of bubbling, 
high-pitehed, melodious notes, typical of genus. 

Habitat. Primary forest of various types. also savanna, mangroves, degraded woodland, tree plan- 
tations, parks and gardens, from sea-level to 2300 m. Highest densities on Grand Comoro found 
between 750 m and 1200 m. 

Food and Feeding. Chiefly insects. especially aerial ones. Forages solitarily or in pairs; in decidu- 
ous dry forest of W Madagascar frequently forms two-species flocks with Common Newtonia 
(Newtonia brunneicauda). When alone or in pairs, forages mostly in middle and lower strata of 
forest, and in typical flycatcher fashion: sits on perch and hawks insects in quick, often acrobatic, 
sallies or in hovering flight. When in mixed flocks with newtonias, gleans items from leaves in 
canopy. Foraging success normally higher when in flocks with newtonias. 

Breeding. Season Sept-Jan, mainly from Nov, soon after rainy season starts; single-brooded. So- 
cially monogamous, but circumstantial evidence that extra-pair copulations occur regularly; terri- 
torial, Nest built by both sexes. a deep cup consisting of twigs, dry grasses and wood chips. reinforced 
with moss and spider web, lined with fine soft fibres; placed 0-5-6 m above ground (58 nests in one 
population at 0-5-3-5 m, average 1-07 m), often at intersection of two slender branches or on fork 
of small sapling. Clutch 1—4 eggs, mainly 3 (95 of 101 clutches), slightly glossy, white, mottled 
with reddish brown and grey mostly at larger end, 18-2 x 13-8 mm, laid on consecutive days; 
replacement clutch laid in new nest in same territory if nest contents preyed on; incubation by both 
sexes, starting on day when second egg laid. complete clutch hatches 16 days after first egg laid; 
chicks brooded and fed by both parents, nestlings fledge 10 days after hatching. Breeding success 
rather low: in a well-studied population in NW Madagascar, of 23, 27, 43 and 57 nests in four 
breeding seasons, respectively, only 3 (13%), 8 (30%), 13 (30%) and 20 nests (35%) produced 
fledged young, egg loss accounting for 70% (6396-8496) of failures; nest predators unknown, 
except for one case of a common brown lemur (Elemur fulvus fulvus) swallowing a nestling whole. 
Male sexually mature and engaged in reproductive activities at age of 1 year; age of first breeding 
of female unknown. 

Movements. Resident. In NW Madagascar, a male colour-ringed as nestling established own terri- 
tory a year later 600 m from natal nest. 

Status and Conservation, Not globally threatened. Nominate race widespread and common in 
Madagascar; in NW of island, up to 26 territories observed in 2-52 ha of forest during breeding 
season. In Comoro Is, most common and most widely distributed on Mayotte (race pretiosa), pref- 
erably in forest, but also in areas with seattered trees. even in dry areas; on Grand Comoro 
(comorensis) unevenly distributed, and common only in forested parts; on Mohéli (voeltzkowiana) 
common, even at sea-level: on Anjouan (vulpina) present mainly above 400 m. Suffers high rate of 
nest predation by rats (Rattus) in Comoros. 

Bibliography. Benson (1960), Dee (1986), Diamond (19872). Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & 
Vorbes- Watson (1993), Emahalala & Mulder (1998), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Hino (1998), Langrand (1995), 
Louette (2004), Louette, Stevens er al. (1988), Milon er al. (1973), Mizuta (1996, 1998c, 2000, 2002a, 2002b, 
2002ec, 2003), Mulder er al. (2002), Ramiarison (2006), Ramiarison & Mulder (1998), Sinclair & Langrand (1998), 
Thibault & Guyot (1988) 


18. Seychelles Paradise-flycatcher 
Terpsiphone corvina 


French: Tchitrec des Seychelles Spanish: Monarca-colilargo de las Seychelles 
German: Seychellenparadiesschnapper 


Taxonomy. 7chitrea corvina E. Newton, 1867, Praslin, Seychelles. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. La Digue (sporadic reports also Marianne, Félicité and Praslin), in Seychelles. 
Descriptive notes. Male 20 cm (excluding 
—  .| elongated central rectrices, which project up 
o to 22 cm beyond others), female 17-20 cm; c. 
18 g. Male is all black with blue sheen, and 
very long black tail; iris brown, eyering wattle 
. : and strip of bare facial skin extending to base 
e | Ofbill pale blue; bill pale blue; legs blue-slate. 
"og Female is strikingly different. lacks elongated 
central rectrices, has black head, chestnut- 
brown upperparts, including wing and tail, 
creamy-white underparts, which extend onto 
nape to form collar; eyering wattle and bill pale 
blue, but no bare facial skin. Immature is like 
female but duller and browner; bill blackish 
with pale lower mandible, legs blackish. Voice. Call a harsh “zweet”: song a repeated piping whis- 
tle. "pli-Ti-pli-pli*: female mostly silent, occasionally quite vocal, uttering quiet twitter or even 
some subsong. 
Habitat. Native high-canopy broadleaf woodland (at least 17 m tall), primarily of badamier 
(Terminalia catappa) and takamaka (Calophyllum inophyllum). often near marshy areas. Mostly 
(60—70 % of population) on plateau areas (less than 10 m above sea-level) of La Digue; also, at 
lower densities, on low and middle-altitude woodland slopes, but rarely in areas with low-canopy 
native dry forest. Importance of proximity of freshwater wetland areas may have been overempha- 
sized; perhaps an artifact of the distribution of remnant patches of native woodland dominated by 
badamier and takamaka. 
Food and Feeding. Adult dict 90% insects and 10% spiders (Araneae). Great majority of prey 
items (88-5%) smaller than | em, 8-4% c,1-2 em and 3-296 larger than 2 cm. Of identified insect 
prey (most items smaller than | cm not identified), orthopterans and lepidopterans most commonly 
taken, with 41-1% and 25-896. respectively: other identified prey dipterans (8-2%), cockroaches 


(Blattodea; 7-990), hymenopterans (2-396), dragonflies (Odonata; 2.3%), neuropterans (1:576) and 
phasmids (0-346). Forages mainly at 4—8 m in native badamier and takamaka trees, but recorded 
also in other vegetation (e.g. vanilla and mangroves); vertical separation in feeding height between 
sexes, male in lower layers and female higher. possibly reflecting sexually dimorphic plumage 
(black male better camouflaged at darker lower levels, countershaded female more successful higher 
up). Prey taken either by gleaning or sally-gleaning (taking item from leaf surface while perched or 
while on the wing) or by hawking (aerial prey taken on the wing in open areas between trees); 
gleaning most common feeding method (8196) of both sexes. 

Breeding. Breeds in all months but with concentration (63%) during wettest period, Nov—Apr, 
very rarely in driest months (Jul-Aug): c. 3-4 (average 3-4) breeding attempts in 12-month period, 
but only 1-2-1-5 attempts successful. Socially monogamous, and territorial. Nest built by both 
sexes, a neat cup, bound with spider web, consisting of palm fibres and casuarina (Casuarina) 
needles, lined with finer material such as grass, often with bulky dangling "tail" of untidy material; 
placed 2-10 m but mostly 3-5 m above ground, typically on outer downward-hanging thin branch, 
mainly (95%) of native broadleaf tree (54-596 badamier, 37-896 takamaka), at edge of clearing; 
territory size 0-4—2-46 ha, mean 1-04 ha. Period between start of nest-building and egg-laying 12— 
48 days. Clutch | egg, whitish with brownish-red spots; incubation by both sexes, mostly by fe- 
male, duration 17 days; nestling period 14-5 days (mean interval between laying and fledging c. 32 
days); fledglings dependent on and fed by parents for up to 2 months, may remain on territory for 
up to a further month; juveniles recruited into population c. 10 months after fledging, but new 
territory-holding individuals may not be reproductively mature. Annual breeding success low: 62% 
of nests produce no fledglings, majority (95%) of failures due to depredation, most during incuba- 
tion stage; identified nest predators are rats (Rattus), reptiles, and two instances involved Sey- 
chelles Black Bulbul (Hypsipetes crassirostris), but in 86% of depredated nests cause unknown. 
Age at first breeding 1 year. Annual adult mortality c. 21%; rats, domestic cats (Felis catus) and 
humans taking a toll, but in majority of cases cause of death unknown. 

Movements. Resident; some dispersal indicated by attempted recolonization of Marianne I. 
Status and Conservation. CRITICAL. Restricted-range species: present in Granitic Seychelles 
EBA. First described from Praslin I. in 1860s, then present also on islands of La Digue, Marianne 
and Félicité, but disappeared from the last two in 1930s. La Digue (10 km?) has harboured the only 
viable population since 1940s; 30 years later 50 individuals documented, and population estimated 
to be 70-80 individuals in 1977/78 and 90-100 in 1988, and confined to the (low-altitude) W 
plateau. Recent island-wide surveys on La Digue show that population increased from c. 150-200 
individuals in 1995-1996 to more than 100 territories (more than 200 individuals) in 2001, with 
the species’ presence confirmed also elsewhere on the island (off plateau). In 1997-2001, several 
individuals (including a mature male) recorded on neighbouring Marianne, but in 2002 only one 
(female-type plumage) was confirmed as present; sporadic sightings of solitairy birds on Félicité 
and Praslin have also been reported. These records away from La Digue still represent a non-viable 
overspill, but, given the high population levels on La Digue, further emigration seems possible. 
Reasons for the population increase since 1988 not clear, but may involve this species' ability to 
utilize forest fragments and forest-edge habitat, as well as improved awareness among local inhab- 
itants and species protection (especially the banning of catapults). High rates of habitat loss and 
fragmentation resulting from tourism, housing developments and a (recent) disease affecting the 
takamaka tree (which led to loss of specific territories) are the greatest threats on La Digue; con- 
serving (and possibly replanting) the high-canopy native takamaka and badamier forest on La 
Digue and the restoration of viable populations on neighbouring islands are considered crucial to 
the species’ long-term survival. In addition, conservation measures could be extended to low hill 
forest (less threatened by development), where a breeding population exists (albeit at lower density 
than the plateau one) that may act as a buffer against extinction. 

Bibliography. Adams et al. (2003), Anon, (19972), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar & Andrew (1988), 
Collar & Stuart (1985), Collar et al. (1994), Currie (2002). Currie, Bristol & Bristol (2001), Currie, Bristol, Millett, 
Hill et al. (2003), Currie, Bristol, Millett & Shah (2003, 2005), Currie, Hill er al. (2003), Diamond, A.W. (1985, 
19872). Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Forbes- Watson (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Gerlach 
(1997). Greig-Smith (1978). Neufeld & Oatley (1998), Parr (1998), Penny (1974), Skerrett et al. (2001), Stattersfield 
& Capper (2000), Watson (1991). 


19. Mascarene Paradise-flycatcher 
Terpsiphone bourbonnensis 


French: Tchitrec des Mascareignes Spanish: Monarca-colilargo de las Mascareñas 
German: Maskarenenparadiesschnapper 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa bourbonnensis Statius Muller, 1776, Reunion, Mascarene Islands. 
Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. b. bourbonnensis (Statius Muller, 1776) — Reunion. 

T. b. desolata (Salomonsen, 1933) — Mauritius. 


r Descriptive notes. 15-20 cm. Lacks the long 
M: we central tail feathers common to most paradise- 
flycatchers. Male nominate race has black cap, 
thin grey neckband, dull chestnut upperparts, 
including upperwing and tail, grey throat and 
f : : underparts; iris dark brown, eyering wattle 
deep blue; bill bright blue with black tip; legs 
greyish. Female is smaller than male, bill paler, 
has cap dark grey. Immature male has dark grey 
cap. Race desolata is slightly larger than nomi- 
* nate, with plumage much brighter. Voice. Three 
types of vocalization known: male song a de- 
scending whistled trill with notes grouped in 
threes; buzz-song, in which notes (with marked 
stroke elements at beginning) shorter than in song, with longer inter-note intervals, the "buzz" 
notes coming between the song notes, given mostly in territorial interactions by male (probably 
also by female); buzz-call, a "buzz", typical of genus, described also as “zweet”, singly or in long 
series, the most widely used vocalization by both sexes, given e.g. during change-over at nest. 
Sonagrams of song and calls indicate delicate differences between the two races, Song heard all 
year, but rarely in mid-winter; vocalizations most conspicuous at dawn and dusk, but sings throughout 
daylight hours. 

Habitat. Primary forest, forest edge, secondary growth. plantations, sometimes gardens. On Mau- 
ritius, race desolata largely restricted to remaining native evergreen vegetation, concentrated on 
escarpment S of C plateau; in a plantation area in NE it favours stands of tall (more than 15 m), 
mature evergreen shade-bearers (mainly Araucaria cunninghamii and A. columnaris), very open 
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under canopy, with shrubby understorey of mainly Cassia fistula, Leucena glauca and saplings of 
the plantation trees. Good visibility and still air beneath closed canopy with ample but not dense 
undergrowth seem key factors in habitat choice. On Reunion occurs up to tree-line; very catholic in 
choice of forest type, most abundant in low and mid-altitude mixed forest (from sea-level to 500- 
600 m), but also in cloudforest, and in Tamarix plantations 15-25 years old. 

Food and Feeding. Insects; no detailed studies, but beetles (Coleoptera), flies (Diptera), lacewings 
(Neuroptera), dragonflies (Odonata), moths (Lepidoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera) and may- 
flies (Ephemeroptera) recorded as eaten. Commonest foraging method hawking. in which bird 
perches on shrub or sapling in understorey, or lower branch of tree, and sallies out for insects, often 
sweeping downwards (rather than upwards or outwards), or hovers to seize prey; other techniques 
include “sally-gleaning” (taking prey from leaf surface while on the wing) and gleaning items from 
leaf surface while perched. Feeds by hawking (flycatching) under the canopy and gleaning within 
it. Feeds solitarily; on Reunion often joins passing feeding parties of Mascarene White-eyes 
(Zosterops borbonicus), then gleans and sally-gleans, but only occasionally associates with Zosterops 
on Mauritius. 

Breeding. Season Aug-Jan/Feb (peak Oct-Nov) on Mauritius at sea-level (no data for upland 
areas); on Reunion breeds Sept-Dec. with young both in full juvenile plumage and completed 
post-juvenile moult in Jan-Feb (peak possibly later at high altitude. as indicated by family party at 
1650 m still together at end of Mar). Territorial. Nest a cone-shaped cup of soft green moss, with 
pale patches of lichens (Reunion) or spider egg cases (Mauritius). held together by finely woven 
individual threads of spider web. external diameter 45-52 mm, internal depth 30-39 mm; usually 
placed in upright fork of branch generally 1-2-3-7 m (Reunion) or 1-8-2-4 m (Mauritius) above 


ground in small tree, occasionally as low as 0-3 m and as high as 9-1 m (if undergrowth not avail- 
able); nests on Mauritius have generally very slender supporting branches, whereas thicker branches 
used on Reunion (where favourite tree Doratoxylon apetalum); territory very small, 2-3 ha on 
Mauritius. Clutch 2-3 eggs, on Reunion (nominate race) pinkish-white or cream-coloured, with 
irregular rusty and grey spots forming dense band at larger end, on Mauritius (desolata) white, 
densely spotted with rusty brown; on Mauritius, incubation by both sexes, period 14-16 days, 
young fed by parents for a further 5 weeks (when post-juvenile moult completed), leave parental 
territory 8-9 weeks after fledging. Survival and mortality not well studied: six adults ringed Mar 
1974 still alive 9 months later, but none found 4 years later. 

Movements. Resident. On Mauritius, at least in 1970s, juveniles dispersed over relatively large 
distances. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. CITES III. Restricted-range species: present 
in Réunion EBA and Mauritius EBA. On Reunion, common and widespread in 19th century. some 
retreat from lowlands and larger towns in 20th century, but in 1970s stil] common: no recent popu- 
lation estimates. In areas of average density on Reunion, 10 pairs/km?. Far less common on Mauri- 
tius, where distribution has contracted and numbers have dropped dramatically; in 1974 population 
was 250 pairs at most, and in 1993 the figure was 100—300 individuals. declining more than habitat 
destruction would predict. In 1974/75 two birds caught on Mauritius showed symptoms of birdpox. 
Susceptibility to cyclones suspected. 

Bibliography. Collar & Stuart (1985), Diamond (19872). Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Forbes- 
Watson (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Safford (19972, 1997b), Safford et al. (1993), Schónwetter (1976), Sinclair 
& Langrand (1998). 
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Genus CHASIEMPIS Cabanis, 1847 


20. Elepaio 


Chasiempis sandwichensis 


French: Monarque élépaïo German: Elepaio Spanish: Monarca Elepaio 
Taxonomy. Muscicapa sandwichensis J. F. Gmelin, 1789, Sandwich Islands, Kealakekua Bay, 
Hawaii. 

Races bryani and ridgwayi sometimes merged with nominate. Oahu race sometimes referred to as 
gayi, but name ibidis has priority. Five subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. s. sclateri Ridgway, 1882 — Kauai, in W Hawaiian Is. 

C. s. ibidis Stejneger, 1887 — Oahu (WC Hawaiian Is). 

C. s. sandwichensis (J. F. Gmelin, 1789) — Hawaii I (drier areas in W & S). 

C. s. bryani H. D. Pratt, 1979 — NC Hawaii | (high dry slopes of Mauna Kea). 

C. s. ridgwayi Stejneger, 1887 — E Hawaii I (wet slopes in Hilo District). 

Descriptive notes. 14 cm; 12-18 g, male on 


GI average c. 10% larger than female. Distinctive, 
Ê with long graduated tail, conspicuous white 
oy. rump and wingbars. Male nominate race has 
Laas dark brown crown and back, contrasting pale 


sas, rufous forehead and prominent rufous-tinged 
DN whitish eyebrow, white rump: conspicuous 
' white wingbars and tips of rectrices; throat 
mostly black, with white spots around edge and 
in malar region; underparts white, heavy ru- 
fous streaks on breast and flanks; iris brown; 
bill almost black, base of lower mandible blue- 
grey; legs plumbeous. Female is smaller and 
duller than male, has throat white. Juvenile is 
dull grey-brown above, with rusty wingbars, pale grey throat and underparts with only few con- 
trasting markings, base of lower mandible yellow: second-year subadult as juvenile, but with slightly 
paler eyebrow; third-year subadult as adult, but wingbars and throat cinnamon. Races vary mainly 
in plumage: bryani differs from nominate in having mostly white eyebrow, greyer crown (some 
looking almost white-headed in field), greyer back, more lightly streaked breast; ridgwayi is gen- 
erally darker, with chestnut forehead and eyebrow, and more heavily streaked below; ibidis is 
smaller, has crown and back dark brown, forehead and eyebrow rufous, contrasting white lores, 
mostly black auricular region, much black on chin and lower throat, white underparts lightly streaked 
brown on upper breast, legs dark grey to blackish-grey, female usually with less black on throat 
and, especially, chin than male (sexes not always distinguishable), juvenile and subadult rich ru- 
fous on head, back and upper breast, with rufous wingbars: sclateri has crown and back greyish- 
brown, chin and upper throat white, underparts white with orange-brown wash on upper breast, 
sexes alike, juvenile and subadult as previous. Voice. Primary song given by male (during breeding 
season up to 30 songs per hour, continuously for 10-15 minutes at dawn, rate drops during day. 
second peak of more than 20 songs/hour at dusk) a squeaky, whistled "el-e-pai-o", often in series 
of 2—4, when agitated a shorter, faster version, often combined with chattering calls; primary songs 
differ geographically in number and emphasis of phrases, on Hawaii four phrases (emphasis on 
third), on Oahu five phrases (emphasis on second and fourth), on Kauai 2-3 equally emphasized 
phrases. Variety of calls, given by both sexes, include loud, variable call when excited, soft "chup" 
for contact, sometimes soft “whit” while foraging; scolds intruders with rapid, persistent "chit- 
chit”, response to flying predators (on Hawaii and Kauai) a shrill "whee-oo"; alarm call similar to 
short version of primary song but faster, and rises and falls in pitch more rapidly; distress call a 
loud, short, raspy "reeagh"; soft, chattering "whi-whi-whi-whi-whit-whit" by begging young and 
soliciting female. 

Habitat. On Hawaii most common in closed-canopy wet to mesic forest at higher elevations, reaching 
highest densities in Metrosideros polymorpha forest and in mixed forest of M. polymorpha and koa 
(Acacia koa) above 1100 m; abundance progressively lower in drier woodland, savanna, and scrub 
habitats, and in more disturbed areas at lower elevations. Race bryani common in dry mixed mamane— 
naio (Sophora chrysophylla-Myoporum sandwichense) woodland at 1800—3100 m. On Oahu (race 
ibidis) primarily in mesic mixed-species forest with tall canopy and well-developed understorey, 
most common in valleys and on slopes at 200—800 m, less common in drier forest; absent from very 
wet, stunted forest on windswept ridges and summits and from very dry scrubby forest. On Kauai 
(sclateri) commonest in dense wet Metrosideros polymorpha forest above 1100 m, uncommon in 
drier forest and in short M. polymorpha forest in boggy areas above 1400 m; in some areas found 
at lower elevations in forest with mixed introduced vegetation. Able to adapt to introduced forest. 
Food and Feeding. Arthropods, particularly insects and spiders (Araneae) of both native and in- 
troduced species. Stomach contents included larvae and adults of coleopterans, myriapods, dipterans, 
caterpillars (of families Geometridae, Tineidae and Pyralidae), araneid spiders, and slugs (Mollusca); 
large prey in bill that could be identified included noctuid and geometrid moths and caterpillars, 
carabid beetles, orthopterans, neuropterans, and spiders of family Thomisidae. On Oahu, observed 
to eat the introduced mosquito Aedes albopictus and large amounts of introduced fruit flies 
(Tephritidae). Forages on ground and fallen logs (296 of observations), vertical trunks (596), branches 
(24%), twigs (38%), leaves (20%) and in the air (1196); proportional use of substrates differs among 
habitats, in dense forest uses ground more, in open forest uses air and leaves more. Foraging done 
at 0-3 m (12%), 3-6 m (8%), 6-12 m (47%) and above 12 m (33%), but all heights used in propor- 
tion to amount of vegetation available, and no clear preferences. Feeding strategies remarkably 
varied, i.e. perch-gleaning (48%), flight-gleaning (30%), hanging (11%), hawking (7%) and chas- 
ing (4%), and dependent on specific structure of tree species; perch-gleaning employed more in M. 
polymorpha, and flight-gleaning and hanging more in A. koa. Uses feet to hold large prey, tears 
wings off with bill; holds large caterpillars in bill and beats them against branch; holds rolled-up 
leaves in one foot, unrolls them with bill and extracts prey. When on the ground, hops like a thrush 
(Turdus), creeps among roots and inspects crevices and hollow logs. 


Breeding. Mid-Mar to Aug (most clutches laid late Apr to mid-Jun) on Hawaii, and from early Jan 
(most clutches laid from Mar, most young late Mar to end May) on Oahu; second brood per season 
rare (5%). Socially monogamous, remains paired all year, mates for life; territorial throughout 
year. Nest built by both sexes, female playing slightly greater role, a finely woven, free-standing 
cup made of rootlets, bark strips, leaf skeletons, lichen and spider silk; on Hawaii total width 7-5— 
7-7 cm, height 9:5-10-4 cm, cup width 5-5 cm, depth 3-7-3-9 cm, on Oahu smaller (width 7-2 cm, 
height 7.8 cm, cup width 4-6 cm, depth 4-1 cm); placed 2-24 m (mainly 6-12 m) above ground in 
fork or on top of branch, variety of plants used includes six native species and 13 introduced ones: 
territory 1—2 ha. Clutch 1-3 eggs (mean of 82 clutches 1-9), oval, white, with dark reddish-brown 
markings and faint lilac spots concentrated at large end, on Hawaii average 21-1 x 15-2 mm, on 
Oahu 20:3 x 15-2 mm and 19-3 x 15-1 mm; incubation by both sexes, only female at night, period 
18 days; both also brood and feed chicks, male providing more of the food. nestling period 16 
days; fledglings fed by parents for more than one month; rarely, parents incubate second clutch 
while still feeding fledglings from first. Of eggs laid, 72% hatched, and 89% of hatchlings fledged 
(of all eggs laid, 66% produced fledglings); fecundity low, with average of 0-56 fledglings per pair 
per year. Survivorship on Hawaii high, average annual survival of territory-holders 8696 (males) 
and 79% (females), juvenile survival 33%; on Oahu adult survival much lower, 68%. owing to 
disease (avian malaria and pox). Longevity in wild at least 12 years on Hawaii. 

Movements. Sedentary. Most remain on same territory until death (site-fidelity 98% for males, 
9346 for females); dispersal distances short, 106-334 m. 

Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted-range species: present in Central Hawai- 
ian Islands EBA. Still common on Hawaii and Kauai; less so on Oahu. On Hawaii in 1980s, nomi- 
nate race had estimated population of 63,000 individuals. ridgwayi 150,000 and bryani 2500. Kauai 
population (sclateri) estimated at 40,000 birds in 1970s, apparently reduced (at least temporarily) 
by 50% in 1990s. On Oahu (ibidis) population declined seriously in the last decades of 20th cen- 
tury, and the species inhabited only 25% of its range as known in 1975 and 4% of the presumed 
prehistoric range; numbers estimated at 1973 individuals in six large subpopulations and several 
smaller ones, with breeding population of 1768 individuals (owing to male-biased sex ratio). In 
2000, race ibidis was listed as "Endangered" under the federal Endangered Species Act of the 
USA; on Oahu, habitat loss through urbanization and agriculture caused large range reductions in 
the past, but the recent declines are due to diseases (avian malaria and pox) carried by introduced 
mosquitoes, and to nocturnal nest predation by introduced black rats (Rattus rattus); rat control on 
Oahu during 1996—2000 led to a 112% increase in this subspecies’ reproduction, 66% increase in 
female survival. and restored mate-fidelity and site-fidelity. Is less affected by human disturbance 
than are most native Hawaiian birds, probably because of its generalized habitat requirements and 
flexible foraging strategies; able to survive in disturbed forest with introduced vegetation, and in 
few areas at low elevations. Present in Kokee State Park (Hawaii). 

Bibliography. Anon. (2000b), Berger (1981). Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Conant (1977), Congreve (1962). 
Hart & Freed (2003), Lindsey er al, (2006), Maxfield (2002), Olson (19892), Pratt (1979, 1980), Pratt et al, (1987), 
Scott et al. (1986), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). Van Riper (1995), Vanderwerf (1993, 1994, 1998, 2001a, 2001b, 
2001c, 2004), Vanderwerf & Freed (2003), Vanderwerf & Smith (2002), Vanderwerf, Cowell & Rohrer (1997), 
Vanderwerf, Rohrer et al. (2001). 


Genus POMAREA Bonaparte, 1854 


2]. Rarotonga Monarch 
Pomarea dimidiata 


French: Monarque de Rarotonga German: Rarotongamonarch Spanish: Monarca de Rarotonga 
Other common names: Cook Islands Monarch, Rarotonga Flycatcher/Monarch-flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Monarches dimidiatus Hartlaub and Finsch, 1871, Rarotonga, Cook Islands. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. Rarotonga, in Cook Is. Introduced on Atiu I (200 km NE of Rarotonga). 
Descriptive notes. 14-15 cm; 22 g. Plumage 
Puts is dark slate-grey above, with whitish lores, 
white below; tail blackish, with greyish under- 
side; iris dark; bill plumbeous blue, legs dark 
plumbeous. Female very ditferent: rufous all 
over, paler below, with broad dark tail tip. and 
; dark centres to all wing feathers. Immature 
3 : plumages develop over four years: first-year 
Cx E plumage orange, with paler belly, darker wings. 


EN l A yellow base of lower mandible; second-year 
E "4 j similar but with bill all steel-blue (appears 
cet Y, black in the field); third-year variable, mixed 


grey and orange, or grey plumage, with black 
bill; fourth-year all grey with black bill. Voice. 
Raucous, chattering, rapid, rasping and discordant rather metallic 4-syllable “ter whik whik whik” 
or "rick-rick-ree-dee', a squeaky “ter-wickee-der”, and a quick "chep-ur-weo" or "chee-chee-dur". 
Male's loud territorial call given repeatedly during pre-breeding period, onomatopoeically ren- 
dered as "Kakerori" (the species' Maori name). 

Habitat. Undergrowth of native forest. Prefers small, steep-sided, wet, forested valleys sheltered 
from the SE winds in the Takitumu Conservation Area, usually at 100-250 m. 

Food and Feeding. Feeds mainly on small caterpillars, flies (Diptera), beetles (Coleoptera) and 
bugs (Hemiptera). Gleans from leaves and twigs: can be bold and noisy. 

Breeding. Breeds Oct-Feb. but most eggs laid Oct and early Nov. Some immatures join adults as 
helpers to defend territory and help to raise young. At least two adults, presumably males, seen to 
fly from canopy to 10 m high and perform flight with slow wingbeats, lasting c. 1—2 minutes, this 
regularly repeated. Bulky nest, often placed on forked branch overhanging creek. Clutch 1 or 2 
eggs, replacement laid if first clutch fails; incubation starts with first egg, and in 2-egg clutches 


S 


On following pages: 22. Tahiti Monarch (Pomarea nigra); 23. Marquesas Monarch (Pomarea mendozae); 24. Iphis Monarch (Pomarea iphis); 25. Fatuhiva Monarch (Pomarea 
whitneyi); 26. Vanikoro Monarch (Mayrornis schistaceus), 27. Versicolour Monarch (Mayrornis versicolor); 28. Slaty Monarch (Mayrornis lessoni); 29. Buff-bellied Monarch 
(Neolalage banksiana); 30. Southern Shrikebill (Clytorhynchus pachycephaloides); 31. Lesser Shrikebill (Clytorhynchus vitiensis); 32. Black-faced Shrikebill (Clytorhynchus 


nigrogularis), 33. Rennell Shrikebill (Clytorhynchus hamlini). 
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Family MONARCHIDAE (MONARCH-FLY CATCHERS) 


SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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second hatchling is smaller, weaker and less likely to survive: no information on incubation and 
nestling periods, Life expectancy (following conservation efforts) recorded as 15-1—18-1 years for 
males and 12-7 years for females. 

Movements. Sedentary: immatures may gather in small loose flocks on ridgetops away from occu- 
pied territories. 

Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted-range species: present in Southern Cook 
Islands EBA. Thought to be extinct in early 1900s, but in a 1983 survey 21 individuals and two 
nests recorded. Recovery plan implemented in 1987. with support of local landowners in Takitumu 
Conservation Area (155 ha), which has led to better breeding success and decreased adult mortal- 
ity; minimum of 63 fledglings recorded in 2002/03, with some small valleys recolonized, and 2003 
population numbered 290 individuals. Fears of cyclone devastation led to translocation of ten birds 
to island of Atiu in 2001 as a back-up population: additional releases made in 2002 and again in 
2003. and the first three Atiu fledglings were recorded in Jan 2003. In Feb 2005, series of five 
severe cyclones passed through Cook Is, and both Rarotonga and Atiu were badly affected; many 
monarchs survived, however, with estimate of 280 in early 2006. The species' very small total 
population and tiny global range make it very vulnerable to cyclones, invasive non-native plants, 
and forest degradation and clearance. Introduced black rats (Rattus rattus) a major threat, and these 
are heavily controlled during the species’ breeding season, leading to population rises and some 
hope for the recovery of the other threatened members of genus. There are fears that other preda- 
tors, such as snakes and mongooses (Herpestinae), or avian diseases may be introduced. Possibly 
suffers some predation by Long-tailed Koel (Eudynamys taitensis), a non-breeding visitor from 
New Zealand. Local landowners are committed to the conservation programme and are developing 
an ecologically and commercially sustainable ecotourism venture. 

Bibliography. Adams er al. (2003). Anon. (1998e. 2003c. 2003d, 2005b), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Cibois et 
al, (2004), Collar & Andrew (1988). Collar et al. (1994), Dutson & Newman (1991), Holyoak (1974b), Holyoak & 
Thibault (1984), Pratt et al. (1987), Robertson (1999, 2000), Robertson & Saul (2005), Robertson er al. (1994). 
Saul et al. (1998), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Van Beirs (2006). 


22. Tahiti Monarch 
Pomarea nigra 


French: Monarque de Tahiti German: Tahitimonarch Spanish: Monarca de Tahiti 
Other common names: Society Islands Monarch, Tahiti Flycatcher/Monarch-flycatcher; Maupiti 
Monarch (pomarea) 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa nigra Sparrman, 1786, Tahiti. 
Extinct race pomarea was confined to Maupiti, where known only from one 1823 specimen and an 
old painting; may have represented a separate species. Purported extinct race tabuensis, from Tonga, 
is based on misidentification of Polynesian Triller (Lalage maculosa). One extant subspecies rec- 
ognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
P. n. nigra (Sparrman, 1786) — W Tahiti. in Society Is. 

Descriptive notes. 15 cm. Plumage is entirely 
t | metallic black; iris dark; bil] pale blue; legs 
n: bluish-grey. Sexes alike. Immature is rufous- 
k =; cinnamon, with paler belly, brownish upper- 
Dc "ut 5 wing, grey bill and legs. Voice. Song strong. 
i mw —— complex and melodious: reported as similar to 
. that of Tahiti Reed-warbler (Acrocephalus 
x caffer) but much shorter and more fluting. 

p Alarm a sharp "tick-tick-tick". 


iv) jy 


Habitat. Native subtropical/tropical moist for- 
est dominated by fau (Hibiscus tiliaceus) and 
the giant fern Angiopteris evecta, with a few 
native figs (Ficus prolixa) and the native mara 


tree (Neonauclea fosteri). Now found only 
between 80 m and 400 m; originally present from sea-level to 750-1500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including caterpillars. Forages in both canopy and undergrowth: 
gleans from leaves and branches. Tail occasionally fanned. Actively defends a territory of several 
hectares. 

Breeding. Season Oct-Feb. Nest cup-shaped, made of moss, decorated with cobwebs, usually 
placed in mara tree. Clutch 1 egg; incubation 15-17 days; young fed for 3 weeks before fledging. 
Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. CRITICAL. Restricted-range species: present in Society Islands EBA. 
Confined to four valleys. Global population as low as 21 individuals in 1997, since when intensive 
conservation has led to an increase in numbers, from 27 in 1998 to 31 in 2003 and c. 38 individu- 
als in 2004—2005. A main threat is from black rats (Rattus rattus), control of which has necessi- 
tated the development of an action plan: since 1998, a rat-baiting programme has been implemented 
during each breeding season, and trees with nests are protected from climbing rats by metal bands. 
All individual birds are monitored in order to gain accurate estimate of breeding success. Imma- 
ture-plumaged birds (aged less than 4 years) constituted 40% of population studied in 2001, up 
from 12% in 1998 and reflecting the benefits of conservation measures. The invasive biological 
pest plant Miconia calvescens, introduced in 1937 and benefiting from hurricane damage to for- 
ests in 1983. is adversely affecting forest composition: elsewhere, forest is composed largely of 
aggressively invasive introduced species such as African tulip-tree (Spathodea campanulata), which 
forms dense monotypic stands like those of the Miconia. Native forest now confined mainly to 
narrow strips along floor of steep basaltic canyons. There are plans to improve forest quality by 
encouraging the growth of young mara trees and removing African tulip-tree. A three-year (and 
continuing) study indicates that nesting failure is greater in areas with high numbers of recently 
introduced Red-vented Bulbul (Pycnonotus cafer) and Common Myna (Acridotheres tristis). Trap- 
ping and removal of these invasive species appears to be beneficial, while rat control is beneficial 
if it applies to entire valleys and not just to vicinity of the monarch nest (immature monarchs 
wander widely. and rat control over wide area is important in order to minimize rat predation). 
There is a move to take the surviving birds into captivity and attempt captive-breeding for even- 
tual release, once a suitable site/island has been identified and habitat restored. The Maupiti taxon 
pomarea became extinct not long after it was discovered, in 1823. presumably for the usual reason 


of invasion of rats and other exotic species, combined with degradation of the limited island envi- 
ronment. 


Bibliography. Adams et al. (2003), Anon. (1998b. 1998c, 1998d, 2003b). Blanvillain (2000, 2002), Blanvillain, 
Florent & Thenot (2002). Blanvillain, Salducci et al. (2003), Blanvillain, Tamaititahio et al. (2001), Butchart & 
Stattersfield (2004), Cibois et al. (2004), Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar et al. (1994), Gaze (1998), Gouni (2003, 
2004). Holyoak & Thibault (1984). Marion (2002). Meier (2001), Pratt et al. (1987), Raust (2006). Stattersfield & 


Capper (2000), Thibault & Meyer (2001), Thibault, Blanvillain & Monnet (1999), Thibault, Martin et al. (2002), 
Todd (1984). 


23. Marquesas Monarch 
Pomarea mendozae 


French: Monarque des Marquises Spanish: Monarca de las Marquesas 
German: Marquesasmonarch 

Other common names: Mendoza Monarch; Hivaoa Monarch (mendozae), Nukuhiva Monarch 

(nukuhivae); Uapou Monarch (mira) 


Taxonomy. Monarcha Mendozae Hartlaub, 1854, St Christina (= Tahuata) Island, Marquesas. 
Nominate race (Hiva Oa and Tahuata), nukuhivae (Nuku Hiva) and mira (Ua Pou) all extinct; last 
two of those may well have represented two separate species. One extant subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. m. motanensis Murphy & Mathews, 1928 — Mohotani, in Marquesas Is. 

Descriptive notes. 17 cm. Dull-coloured fly- 
catcher. Nominate race extinct. Male race 


“> motanensis has entire plumage black, with dark 

b m € iris, pale blue bill, dark legs. Female has black 

MED Boer E head, white body and tail, with pinkish-buff 

Ets : tinge below, black wings with broad white 
ES CENE is : 5 


feather edges. Immature has whitish lores and 
eyering, orange-buff head, brown mantle and 
- a8 : wings, orangey-buff wingbars, orange wash on 
A os breast and flanks, whitish belly. Extinct races 
differed only in female plumage: nominate race 
had black head like motanensis, but tail had 
0 P M subterminal black spots; mira was black, ex- 
cept for white tail and much white in wing; 
nukuhivae was similar to previous but with white rump and wings, the latter with black markings. 
Voice. On Mohotani (race motanensis) a raspy "sherkee-six" or "tchioui-tchioui", and clear whis- 
tled "sooweet". 
Habitat. Forested valleys at high elevations and degraded forest at all elevations. On Mohotani 
found in dry forest with Pisonia grandis, Cordia subcordata and Thespesia populnea at low to 
middle elevations; adults apparently prefer areas of dense, luxuriant vegetation and immatures 
frequent shrubby vegetation in dry areas. which may be vulnerable to fire. Species is thought 
originally to have preferred lowland forest, now largely destroyed. 
Food and Feeding. Mainly insectivorous. Active feeder at all forest levels; appears to prefer sunlit 
areas among dead leaves. 
Breeding. Appears to occur throughout year. Aggressively defends territory. Nest (with diameter 
12-14 cm) constructed 4—20 m above ground on sunny side of a native tree, same tree used by pair 
for a long time; territory c. | ha. Clutch 1 or 2 eggs, white. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary; immatures wander to drier areas. 
Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted-range species: present in Marquesas Is- 
lands EBA. Survives only in forests of Mohotani, where 200 individuals in 2005, in c. 200 ha of 
Pisonia forest remnant in centre of island, and 50 ha of Sapindus saponaria and fau (Hibiscus 
tiliaceus) near the deforested inland plateau. Extent of suitable habitat seems not yet to have changed 
significantly, despite overgrazing and lack of regeneration caused by sheep. Population appears to 
be stable, at c. 4—5 pairs/10 ha in suitable habitat. Main threats are habitat degradation by feral 
sheep, and predation by cats (Felis domesticus) and Pacific rats (Rattus exulans). Mohotani has 
been protected since 1968, but hunting bans have led to a rapid increase in feral sheep and subse- 
quent degradation of habitat. Plans exist to reduce sheep population, and to fence off areas to 
prevent grazing and allow forest regeneration and restoration. There is a cat-eradication programme 
proposed, and care must be taken to avoid the introduction of black rat (Rattus rattus). Extensive 
searching throughout the original range indicates that, of the original four taxa, only the race 
motanensis still survives. Nominate race (on Hiva Oa and Tahuata) was common on Hiva Oa in 
1921-1922, but in 1975 just a single individual was found, in native upper-elevation wet forest, 
after lengthy searches, and none was seen in later years; described as common also on Tahuata in 
1922, but it had died out by 1975. The introduced Great Horned Owl (Bubo virginianus) and 
Common Myna (Acridotheres tristis) are implicated in disappearance from Hiva Oa. Of the two 
other extinct races (both of which may well have been full species), nukuhivae lost much of its 
habitat to overgrazing and also, especially, through invasion by Leucaena leucophala, a small- 
leaved leguminous tree unsuitable for nest-sites and implicated also in the extinction of the Ua Pou 
taxon (mira); it was last reported in 1930s, and was not seen in 1972 despite intensive searches (but 
an unconfirmed possible sighting in 1975). The Ua Pou mira, which inhabited native forest domi- 
nated by Hibiscus tiliaceus, Fagraea berterorana and Pandanus tectorius, was already rare in 
1921 and 1922: in 1971 and 1975 it was restricted to areas above 450 m, with an estimated popu- 
lation of 150-200 pairs; 5-7 pairs were recorded in 1975 in native forest in the upper Hohoi valley 
(in the elevational range 450—730 m), and the last record was of two immatures seen in Mar 1985, 
field searches in 1989 and 1990 being unsuccessful. Suitable habitat on Ua Pou now occurs only in 
the montane forest after massive invasion by Leucaena leucophala. 
Bibliography. Adams et al. (2003), Anon. (1999d, 2001b). Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Chester et al. (1998), 
Cibois et al. (2004, 2005), Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar er al. (1994), Holyoak (1975a), Holyoak & Thibault 
(1984), Meyer (1996), Murphy & Mathews (1928), Pratt et al, (1987), Seitre & Seitre (1991, 1992), Stattersfield & 
Capper (2000), Thibault & Guyot (1988). Thibault & Meyer (2001). 


24. Iphis Monarch 


Pomarea iphis 


French: Monarque iphis German: Fleckenmonarch Spanish: Monarca de Uahuka 
Other common names: Allied Monarch, Huahuna/Uahuka Monarch; Eiao Monarch (fluxa) 


Taxonomy. Pomarea iphis iphis Murphy and Mathews, 1928, Huahuna (= Uahuka) Island, 
Marquesas. 

Eiao I race fluxa, possibly a separate species, now extinct. One extant subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. i. iphis Murphy & Mathews, 1928 — Uahuka, in Marquesas Is. 

Descriptive notes. 17 cm. Dull-coloured flycatcher. Male is black, with indistinctly defined but 
obvious white belly and undertail-coverts: iris dark, grey eyering: bill and legs dark greyish. Fe- 
male has whitish lores and supercilium, pale-bordered warm brown ear-coverts, is plain light brown 


Family MONARCHIDAE (MONARCH-FLYCATCHERS) 


SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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, above, with pale edgings of flight-feathers, thin 
; pale wingbars (formed by edges of greater and 
median upperwing-coverts), buffy white be- 
b E low. Juvenile is fawn-coloured, with dark back. 

! dir Voice. Calls include quiet low whistles and 
Eis pum 5 à | raspy chips. Song "chee-wheu. chee-weu, 
be 


chee-weu, chee-chee-chee", less varied than 
that of other Marquesan monarchs. 


EET Sed Habitat. Breeds in wooded areas of S part of 

Al island, in thickets of fau (Hibiscus tiliaceus) 
[e we and Cyclophyllum barbatum, at 30-650 m, lo- 
inm) WA cally also in lowland dry forest with Pisonia 


grandis and Sapindus saponaria. Non-breed- 
ers occur in all native low-elevation to mid- 
elevation moist and wet forest in S. to 840 m; immatures visit lowland dry shrubby vegetation and 
inland ridges. 

Food and Feeding. Adult and larval insects, including ants (Hymenopteta); spiders (Araneae), 
Forages in dense brush, gleaning insects from branches or hawking them in dark, shaded areas 
beneath brush-covered canopy. Jumps from branch to branch while searching for food items. 
Immatures occur singly or in flocks of up to five. Young are inquisitive and will come very close to 
look at people. 

Breeding. Usually breeds Jun-Nov. Actively defends territory. Nest made from vegetable fibres. 
animal hairs and wild cotton, placed 3-15 m above ground in small fork of big tree: nests with one 
or two chicks recorded. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary: immatures visit dry lowland vegetation and inland ridges. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Marquesas Is- 
lands EBA, Confined to one small island of 82 km?, where population estimated at 1000-2499 
individuals. Density estimated at 2-5 pairs/10 ha. depending on forest quality. At risk from intro- 
duction of alien species, especially the black rat (Rattus rattus), which is not yet on the island but 
is present on nearby islet of Teuaua (eradication attempt there failed, and it is highly desirable that 
it be attempted again, in order to lessen risk of rats reaching Uahuka): monitoring of possible rat 
presence is continuing on Uahuka. There are fears about forest degradation and disappearance of 
native low-elevation dry forest owing to grazing by introduced cattle and sheep. Has nested in 
Vaipaee Botanical Gardens. The Eiao taxon fluxa, perhaps a separate species. was last reported in 
1977 and not found in extensive search of Eiao I in 1987, its extinction occurring at about same 
time as Chestnut-breasted Mannikin (Lonchura castaneothorax) was introduced there; avian dis- 
ease may have been a factor in its demise. as were overgrazing by feral sheep and presence of cats 
and Pacific rats (Rattus exulans) and possibly black rats. 

Bibliography. Anon. (20052), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Chester er al. (1998), Cibois er al. (2004, 2005), 
Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar et al. (1994). Holyoak & Thibault (1984), Montgomery er al. (1980), Pratt er al 
(1987). Seitre & Seitre (1992), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Thibault (1989), Thibault & Guyot (1988), Thibault 
& Meyer (2001). 


25. Fatuhiva Monarch 


Pomarea whitneyi 


French: Monarque de Fatu Hiva German: Fatuhivamonarch Spanish: Monarca de Fatu Hiva 
Other common names: Fatu Hiva Flycatcher, Large Flycatcher/Monarch 


Taxonomy. Pomarea whitneyi Murphy and Mathews. 1928, Fatu Hiva Island. Marquesas. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. Fatuhiva, in Marquesas Is. 
Descriptive notes. 19 cm: 40 g. Large fly- 
= | catcher with velvety feathers on forehead. Plum- 
age is glossy purplish-black, blacker-looking 
on forehead; iris dark brown: bill greyish-blue: 
legs slate-coloured. Sexes alike. Immature is 
Eb ; : dull brown above, more rufous on the wings. 
buffy white below, with rufous tinge on face, 
neck and breast side. Voice. Alarm call is de- 
scribed as a cat-like shrill “cri-ri-a-rik” (re- 
ported as not making alarm calls when human 
is in the territory); said also to give “kik-kik- 
Y kik” call. Sings at dusk and also irregularly dur- 
) ing day. 


iv) SESS 

Habitat. Dense native forest and wooded 
thicket, from 50 m to 700 m; some non-breeders found at up to 775 m on a crest below highest 
summit on Mt Touaouoho, in native wet forest dominated by Metrosideros collina and Weinmannia 
parviflora. Inhabits main valley and small ravines with dense wooded native vegetation, domi- 
nated by fau (Hibiscus tiliaceus) in valley bottom and by Pandanus tectorius and Metrosideros 
collina on hillsides. 
Food and Feeding. Food insects, including beetles (Coleoptera); also spiders (Aranea), and seeds. 
Jumps from branch to branch in active searching for food among vegetation; gleans in manner of a 
gerygone (Gerygone). Rarely flycatches on the wing. The most shy and most retiring of the 
Marquesan monarchs. 
Breeding. No information. Birds with active gonads in Jan and Feb, and breeding likely to be Dec—Apr. 
Movements. Sedentary; some movement to higher elevations by immature and non-breeding 
individuals, 
Status and Conservation. CRITICAL. Restricted-range species: present in Marquesas Islands 
EBA. Extremely rare; almost extinct following arrival of black rats (Rattus rattus) in 2000, de- 
spite the lack of a wharf on the island. Population may have been declining prior to introduction of 
rats, as the monarch appeared not to be so widespread as it was in 1975 (had already disappeared 
from mango groves on slopes and ridges of Omoa valley). In 2000, a decrease in the number of 
immatures recorded suggests poor breeding success. Total population in the tiny (13 km?) range 
on Fatuhiva estimated at a few hundred pairs in 2000, with density of 1 pair/10 ha; another esti- 
mate gave 200 individuals. The species has been surveyed annually since 2002, with progressive 
decline evident: population of 919 individuals estimated in 2002 and 749 in 2003, but numbers 
uncertain in 2004 (when only five adults and one juvenile seen). Population has been regularly 
checked since 1970s, and was still common in suitable habitat before rat invasion. From year 2002 
onwards, financial support by Ministry of Tourism and Environment allowed preliminary evalua- 
tion of situation, and pilot operations to protect nests and to raise public awareness. Invasion of 
forest by non-native plant species also a concern, as implicated in the extinction of congeners, so 


strict quarantine measures desirable, assuming that the rat problem can be overcome before the 
monarch is lost for ever. 

Bibliography. Adams e! al. (2003). Anon. (2000a, 2003a), Blanvillain (2000), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), 
Cibois ef al. (2004, 2005), Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar ef al. (1994), Holyoak (1975a), Holyoak & Thibault 
(1984), Pratt e al, (1987), Raust (2004), Seitre & Seitre (1992), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). Thibault & Meyer 
(2000, 2001). 


Genus MAYRORNIS Wetmore, 1932 


26. Vanikoro Monarch 


Mayrornis schistaceus 


French: Monarque schistacé German: Vanikoromonarch Spanish: Monarca Pizarroso 
Other common names: Small Slaty Flycatcher, Small Slaty Monarch 


Taxonomy. Mavrornis schistaceus Mayr, 1933, Vanikoro Island, Santa Cruz Islands. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Vanikoro and small satellite island of Buma, in S Santa Cruz Is (extreme E Solomons). 
- Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm. Plumage is 

mainly dull slate-grey, with broad ill-defined 

2 | pale eyering and lores, short dark grey 

moustachial stripe; underparts slightly paler. 

undertail-coverts whitish; tail black, with small 

p š but obvious white tips on outer three feather 

pairs; iris dark; bill and legs grey. Sexes alike. 


j i x Juvenile has paler undertail, and darker, less 
S GNE “ve defined white spots on underside of rectrices; 


! dull pale orange-pink basal two-thirds of lower 
E mandible. Voice. Noisy, one call described as 


x: NG a typical monarchine musical rasp, a scolding 

pe "scha-scha" and a chattering "schschschsch". 

-i -Song a trisyllabic quavering whistle, "whee- 

hee-oow". Juvenile call a continuous "ch-ch-ch...". harsher than call of Cardinal Honeyeater 


(Myzomela cardinalis). 

Habitat. Primary forest and secondary growth in lowlands and mountains to 450 m, perhaps only 
in regrowth adjacent to old-growth forest. Tolerant of old logged forest. but absent from open or 
scrubby habitats. 

Food and Feeding. Insectivorous. Forages in canopy and subcanopy, often with mixed-species 
flocks or with Rufous Fantails (Rhipidura rufifrons); rarely at lower levels, except at forest edge. 
Often hops on big branches, occasionally on trunks, often in thickets of lianas, creepers and dead 
leaves. Gleans items from foliage. Holds tail nearly always cocked, occasionally flicked up or 
down and fanned. 

Breeding. Juveniles seen in Nov. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Vanuatu and Temotu EBA. Total population estimated at a few 
thousands of individuals; seems to be fairly common and not currently declining. Although no 
plans for large-scale commercial logging. there is continual pressure from multi-national logging 
companies to exploit the forests of Vanikoro. 

Bibliography. Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Doughty et al. (1999), Dutson (2006b), Gibbs (1996), Stattersfield 
& Capper (2000). 


27. Versicolour Monarch 
Mayrornis versicolor 


French: Monarque versicolore German: Rostbrustmonarch Spanish: Monarca Versicolor 
Other common names: Ogea Monarch, Fiji Versicoloured Monarch, Versicolour Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Mayrornis versicolor Mayr, 1933, Ogea Levu, eastern Fiji Islands. 

Possibly interbred with M. lessoni in the past. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Fiji: Ogea Levu, Ogea Driki and Dakuiyanuya (S Lau Is). 

m , Descriptive notes. 12 cm. Small, delicate, 
E greyish-and-buff monarch-flycatcher. Has cin- 
i namon-buff or white eyering and loral area, 
Zr white supraloral area; soft slaty-grey crown and 
Put upperparts, rectrices broadly tipped buff; dull 
pinkish-cinnamon below, paler on throat; iris 


- ss A dark; bill and legs dark grey. Sexes alike. Ju- 
2 x ` - venile is similar to adult. Voice. Vocal. Usual 
A 9 e » ae call a mild but far-carrying "tsic", louder and 


more frequent when agitated; also a frequent 
short "tsic" series followed by upslurred whis- 
$ tle. All calls similar in character to those of M. 
» lessoni. 

Habitat. Limestone forest, often on forest 


edge; avoids village and agricultural lands. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Often associated with mixed flocks with Mviagra vanikorensis, Golden 
Whistler (Pachycephala pectoralis) and sometimes Clytorhynchus vitiensis. Forages at all heights, 
from ground level to canopy; works vine tangles. Primarily a foliage-gleaner. Also makes aerial 
sallies after flying insects; sometimes works up trunk and large branches. 

Breeding. Fledgling observed in Jul. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Fiji EBA. Has 
extremely small range (18 km?), but population healthy and no evidence of decline at present. 
Estimated 2000 individuals in 1986; in 2004, five individuals seen in four hours, with one sighting 
of a pair, and described as uncommon and inconspicuous. Removal of old-growth forest may lead 
to increase in numbers, as it appears to prefer secondary habitat. Feral cats (Felis domesticus) are 
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Family MONARCHIDAE (MONARCH-FLYCATCHERS) 


SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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potential predators, being quite common in forest. Interbreeding with M. lessoni does not appear to 
be significant threat. A possible translocation site, Vulaga I, has been identified (M. lessoni does 
not occur there) in case a critical situation arises on Ogea Levu. Protected by Fijian law. Sugges- 
tions made to raise public awareness of the species by making it the figurehead for conservation on 
Ogea Levu. Imposition of stringent quarantine measures needed in order to prevent establishment 


of exotic predators. 
Bibliography. Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar ef al. (1994), Hobcroft (2006), Mayr (19332). Pratt et al. 


(1987), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Watling (1988, 2001). 


28. Slaty Monarch 


Mayrornis lessoni 


French: Monarque de Lesson Spanish: Monarca de Lesson 
German: Schwarzschwanzmonarch 


Other common names: Slaty Flycatcher, Cinereous/Fiji Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. R[hipidura]. Lessoni G. R. Gray, 1846, Viti Levu, Fiji. 

Possibly interbred with M. versicolor in the past. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. l. lessoni (G. R. Gray, 1846) — Fiji (except Lau Archipelago and large islands of Gau, Koro. 
Matuku. Totya, Kabara and Vulaga). 

M. l. orientalis Mayr, 1933 — Moala Group and Lau Archipelago 

Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; 9-5-14-5 g. 
Plumage is clean slaty grey, darker above, with 
prominent white eyering, white lores, and black 
tail with white sides and broad white tips: grey- 
ish-white below, underside of tail looking 
UD XL — white with black central stripe; iris, legs and 
feet all dark. Sexes alike. Juvenile evidently 


undescribed. Race orientalis is larger and 
darker than nominate. Voice. A harsh scolding 
“tsic tsic tsic tsic" chatter with an occasional 


Unlike many flycatchers, does not sit upright but perches horizontally, gleaning insects from leaves 
and making short sallies to catch prey. Tail often held cocked. Noisy and inquisitive, but often 
hidden in cover. 

Breeding. Breeds Aug-Jan. Inconspicuous conical cup nest made of vine tendrils, rootlets and 
twiglets, unlined, placed 2-5 m above ground in shady upright fork of small tree. Clutch 2 eggs, 
whitish to creamy, usually with reddish-brown to purple freckles at larger end; no information on 
incubation and nestling periods; nest readily deserted if disturbed. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Vanuatu 
and Temotu EBA. Poorly known. Seems fairly common in suitable habitat in Vanuatu; common on 
Santo but less numerous in the mountains. 

Bibliography. Bregulla (1992), Dickinson (2003), Doughty ef al. (1999), Dutson (2006b), Mayr (1933c). 


Genus CLYTORHYNCAUS Elliot, 1870 


30. Southern Shrikebill 
Clytorhynchus pachycephaloides 


French: Monarque brun German: Hybridenwürgermonarch 
Other common names: Brown Flycatcher 


Spanish: Monarca Pardo 


Taxonomy. Clytorhynchus pachycephaloides Elliot, 1870, New Caledonia. 

Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. p. grisescens Sharpe, 1899 — Banks Is and Vanuatu from Torres Is (Hiu) S to Émaé, Éfaté and 
Erromango. 


C. p. pachycephaloides Elliot, 1870 — New Caledonia (Grande Terre). 


Im 


Descriptive notes. 19 cm; 24:5-25 g. Large, 


e churr; also makles a high-pitched descending 
E vL whistle. 

d ol Habitat. Forest, also well-wooded parks and 
i MERC a gardens, from lowlands to mountains. On 
smaller islands occupies more open areas and occurs frequently around villages. 

Food and Feeding. Primarily insectivorous; small quantities of fruit also taken. Joins mixed-spe- 
cies flocks with white-eyes (Zosterops) and honeyeaters (Meliphagidae). Forages in subcanopy 
and middle stratum. Sallies for flying insects; also gleans. Cocks tail and droops wings. 
Breeding. Nesting from early dry season to middle of wet season; presumed juvenile apparently 
food-begging in Jan. Nest consists of fine fibres or thin grass stems, binding leaves or moss into 
cup-shaped structure, draped with spider webs and cocoons, generally low down and in wide vari- 
ety of locations, from forest regrowth to dense reedbeds. Clutch 1 or 2 eggs. creamy white. with 
band of lilac blotches around thicker end. No other information. 

Movements, Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Fiji EBA. 
Fairly common. Recorded from all eleven Important Bird Areas within its geographical range; 
usually assessed as common, but rare at two sites. Introduced bird species, as well as invasive 
plants and mammals. are a potential problem, as is an exploding human population and associated 
forest clearance and degradation. 

Bibliography. Clunie (1984), Gregory (1997), Mayr (1933b), Myers, S. (1996), Pratt er al. (1987), Watling (1988, 
2001) 


Genus NEOLALAGE Mathews, 1928 


29. Buff-bellied Monarch 


Neolalage banksiana 


French: Monarque des Banks German: Harlekinmonarch Spanish: Monarca de las Banks 
Other common names: New Hebrides Monarch, Pacific Monarch, Banksian Monarch, Vanuatu 
Flycatcher/Monarch 


Taxonomy. Lalage banksiana G. R. Gray, 1870, Vanua Lava, Banks Islands. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. Banks Is and Vanuatu (S to Éfaté). 
ame. i 3 Descriptive notes. 15 cm. Male has crown, 
— back, breastband and tail black, upperwing 
black with broad golden-yellow wing patch, 
golden-yellow edging on inner primaries and 
secondaries; white throat and face, and exten- 
sive white on corners of tail; upperwing-cov- 
erts, tertials, rump, lower breast and belly vary 
` E from rich orange-buff to rich cream; iris dark; 
us bill and legs greyish. Female is similar to male 
hi but duller, with less white on wing. Immature 
i is similarly patterned but duller, brownish- 
J black rather than black, with greyish rather than 
por white areas, the golden-yellow replaced by 
whitish, and yellowish bill. Voice. A low, 
mournful. drawn-out thin quavering "treereeeee" whistle, and a harsh scolding "tze" or “tzea” 
often repeated. Reported as having a melodious song. 
Habitat. Primary forest and secondary growth, from sea-level to 1200 m; occupies quite small 
wooded areas, such as village gardens. overgrown plantations and dense humid scrub. 
Food and Feeding. Insectivorous. Usually seen singly or in pairs, but sometimes in small parties; 
often in mixed-species flocks. Forages in substage and middle levels to lower canopy. Active but 
unhurried: hops from branch to branch and makes short flights, sometimes ascending to canopy. 


drab-coloured monarch with stout, slightly 


ho hooked and upturned-looking bill. Nominate 

b i 4 race is basically dull dark olive-brown above, 
"M slightly paler below; tail of both races has 
are broad white tips on underside of lateral fea- 
E ROS AS ay Pá thers, larger on outer feathers, especially on 
pre N y e: um undertail; iris dark; bill conspicuously pale 
Reha, ek blue-grey; legs blue-grey. Sexes similar. Im- 

E mature is duller version of adult, has dark 

h A j brown bill. Race grisescens is paler than nomi- 
ME f Y. nate, more buff-coloured below. Voice. Song 
iv) pl a series of musical quavery whistled "tooooo" 


notes followed by downslurred and then 
upslurred "turwee" series, having a somewhat harsh quality; often prefaced and interposed with a 
harsh scolding rattly “psssh-whuh-whuh-whuh” series. Alarm call a similar loud, quite fast, harsh 
scolding sequence, "chuh-ree-ree-ree-ruh". 

Habitat. Dense tangled native forest in lowlands and hills; often appears at forest edge and 
clearings. 

Food and Feeding. Largely insectivorous, diet including grubs and probably caterpillars; also 
other arthropods. Believed to take some small fruits, and perhaps small skinks (Scincidae), Often 
in pairs; often joins mixed feeding flocks with whistlers (Pachycephala), other monarchids, fan- 
tails (Rhipidura) and white-eyes (Zosterops), keeping to flock edges and foraging with noisy rustling 
from dead leaf clusters in manner of shrike-thrush (Colluricincla). Forages from quite low down 
up to middle storey. Pulls apart vine tangles, probes into rotten wood, and prises off loose bark with 
the large bill. Works its way methodically upwards, hopping from branch to branch, and gleaning 
from branches, trunk and vines, flying in short swoop to the next tree. Can be noisy and demonstra- 
tive when alarmed, tail then often held cocked and wings slightly drooped. 

Breeding. Recorded in Sept-Jan. Both sexes build nest, that of nominate race a simple mossy cup, 
that of grisescens decorated with pieces of bark, 1-5-3 m above ground and usually well camou- 
flaged or hidden in dense foliage in fork of tree or in vine tangle, or in centre of crown of a shrub. 
Clutch usually 2 eggs, white to pale salmon-pink with red-brown spots or blotches, markings form- 
ing ring around larger end; incubation by one adult only. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globaily threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Vanuatu 
and Temotu EBA and New Caledonia EBA. Scarce species, occurring at low density in native 
forest; elusive, more often heard than seen, skulking in dense tangled forest. Race grisescens is 
rare on Erromango and rare in the S Vanuatu islands, but more common in N; has disappeared from 
lowlands on some islands owing to forest clearance, retreating up into the less accessible higher 
areas. Loss or degradation of restricted habitat and invasion by exotic predators could be future 
problems. 

Bibliography. Bregulla (1992), Doughty et al. (1999), Hannecart & Létocart (1980, 1983), Létocart (2001, 2004). 
Mayr (19332), Thomas & Thomas (1994). 


31. Lesser Shrikebill 
Clytorhynchus vitiensis 


French: Monarque des Fidji German: Fidschiwürgermonarch 
Other common names: Fiji Shrikebill, Uniform Shrikebill 


Spanish: Monarca de Fiji 


Taxonomy. Myiolestes vitiensis Hartlaub. 1866, Ovalau, western Fiji Islands. 
Racial boundaries unclear; review needed. Twelve subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 


C. v. wiglesworthi Mayr, 1933 — Rotuma (extreme N Fiji). 

C. v. vitiensis (Hartlaub, 1866) — W Fiji (Viti Levu, Ovalau, Lomaiviti Group). 

C. v. compressirostris (E. L. Layard, 1876) — Kadavu, Ono and Vanua Kula (SW Fiji). 
C. v. buensis (E. L. Layard, 1876) — Vanua Levu and Kioa (N Fiji). 

C. v. layardi Mayr, 1933 — Taveuni. 

C. v. pontifex Mayr, 1933 — Rabi and Qamea (NE Fiji). 

C. v. vatuanus Mayr, 1933 — Lau Archipelago (Tuvuca, Yacata, Vatu Vara), in C Fiji. 


Family MONARCHIDAE (MONARCH-FLYCATCHERS) 


SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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C. v. nesiotes (Wetmore, 1919) — Lau Archipelago (S from Cicia). 

C. v. fortunae (E. L. Layard, 1876) — Wailis and Futuna (Futuna, Alofi). 

C. v. keppeli Mayr, 1933 — N Tonga (Niuatoputapu, Tafahi). 

C. v. heini (Finsch & Hartlaub, 1870) — Tonga (Tofua). 

C. v. powelli (Salvin, 1879) — American Samoa (Manu a, Ofu, Olosega). 

Descriptive notes. 18-19 cm: 29-2 g. Large, 
_._| rather featureless, dull brownish monarch: 
$ large wedge-shaped bill with slight hook at tip, 
surrounded by rictal bristles. Nominate race 
is dull dark grey-brown above, paler below, 
NOTE 2 ^ with greyish tinge on belly, outer tail feathers 
i : , sometimes with buff tips; iris brown; bill black 


pre fs d 4 wr SA with pale edging: legs blue-grey. Distinguished 
mae LM from similar female C. nigrogularis mainly by 

: smaller size and less heavy bill. Sexes alike. 

a Immature is similar to adult. Races differ 


y. | mainly in subtle details of bill. coloration and 
ppl size: buensis slightly larger than nominate, 
paler above, with olive wash, greyer sides of 
head, underparts more olive-buff; /ayardi more rufous above than previous, underparts more ochre: 
wiglesworthi darker on face and greyer below than previous, tail shorter with smaller buffy white 
tips; pontifex similar to buensis but purer grey below and with whiter crissum: vatuanus like 
pontifex but slightly larger, underparts slightly washed buff; nesiotes differs from previous by 
duller rufous upperparts, paler grey below, especially on belly. larger and greyer below than nomi- 
nate; heini differs from previous by smaller size. darker grey-black face, uniformly paler grey 
below, and larger white tips to rectrices; fortunae is the palest and smallest race. with grey face, 
bright upperparts and more white below than other races; compressirostris like nominate but smaller, 
with longer bill, lighter upperparts and buffier underparts; powelli darker and more uniform sooty 
grey; keppeli even darker than previous, with dark grey-brown underparts, buffy white tips of 
rectrices almost absent. Voice. Long drawn-out wavering, melodious whistling "teee-00000" call, 
with several variations, easily imitated: another call is a sweet, musical, plaintive (not quavering) 
“tlee ee o0"; alarm series a repeated harsh “tcher tcher er-ree", used in territorial disputes; scold- 
ing call a harsh "cha-cha-cha" or accelerating "cha-cha-chuchuchuhi". Calls not easily distin- 
guishable from those of C. nigrogularis, but may be downslurred more at end of wavering series, 
and slightly higher-pitched. 

Habitat. Dense native forest and thicket, but frequents any well-wooded areas or thick scrub, from 
sea-level to 1200 m. 

Food and Feeding. Largely insectivorous, including grubs and probably caterpillars. Frequently 
seen in pairs; often joins mixed-species flocks with other monarchids, white-eyes (Zosterops) and 
whistlers (Pachycephala). Forages at any height, but more often close to large tree limbs, working 
its way up tree while gleaning and probing, before flying to next tree. Noisily investigates dead 
vegetation, probing into dead or curled leaves, pulling apart vine tendrils, and tearing off loose bark: 
insects disturbed are caught as they move away. Fairly inquisitive; responds to imitations of call. 
Breeding. Breeds Jun-Jan. Nest a deep cup made of vine tendrils, rootlets and fine plant stems, 
lined with fine fibres and decorated with pieces of bark, placed 2-3 m above ground in fairly thick 
foliage, usually well camouflaged in fork of tree or vine tangle. Clutch usually 2 eggs, white, with 
dark speckles mainly around larger end: no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Fiji EBA 
and Samoan Islands EBA, also in Rotuma Secondary Area, Wallis and Futuna Secondary Area and 
Tonga Secondary Area. Generally not common. In Fiji has apparently disappeared from Mamanucas 
and Yasawas, and absent from some islands where it may be expected to occur; remains widespread 
and relatively common on the main islands of Fiji, where common to uncommon in all 13 Impor- 
tant Bird Areas within its range, Patchily distributed in Tonga, where range has contracted signifi- 
cantly owing to deforestation, understorey clearance by pigs and goats, and predation by cats and 
rats (Rattus); now gone from Tongatapu, Eua, Vavau and severa] small islands in Haapai; by 1991 
had disappeared from some eight Tongan islands where known to be present in 1925, and by 1996 
gone from a further two islands. In American Samoa, thought to be extinct on Tau. 

Bibliography. Bailey (1991), Coates (20062), Engbring & Ramsey (1989), Gregory (1998), Hackett (2005), Mayr 
(19332), McPherson (1995), Pratt et al. (1987), Sargeant (1992), Steadman (1998), Thomas & Thomas (1994), 
Watling (1982, 2001). 


32. Black-faced Shrikebill 
Clytorhynchus nigrogularis 


French: Monarque à gorge noire Spanish: Monarca Gorginegro 
German: Schwarzkehl- Würgermonarch 
Other common names: Black-throated Shrikebill; Nendo Shrikebill (sanctaecrucis) 


Taxonomy. Lalage nigrogularis E. L. Layard, 1875, Levuka, Ovalau Island, Fiji. 

Race sanctaecrucis recently proposed as a separate species, differing from nominate in plumage, 
size, bill dimensions, call and habits. Two subspecies currently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. n. sanctaecrucis Mayr, 1933 - S Santa Cruz Is (Nendo), in extreme E Solomons. 

C. n. nigrogularis (E. L. Layard, 1875) — Fiji (Viti Levu, Vanua Levu, Ovalau, Taveuni, Kadavu). 


Descriptive notes. 21 cm. A large, heavy 
monarchid with distinctive heavy bill, large 
. eye. Male nominate race has black face and 
throat, strongly contrasting white ear-coverts, 
grey or brown crown and hindneck; plumage 
: otherwise grey-brown above, tail with pale 
greyish-buff spots at tips of feathers; pale grey- 
ish-buff to whitish below, buff-washed on 
lower underparts; iris dark; bill black with horn 
edgings and tip; legs blue-grey. Female is dull 


SE UM cold brownish overall, much paler below, lacks 
CS ji M head pattern of male. Juvenile resembles fe- 
[v] A male; immature male has paler version of adult 


male face pattern, blackish throat speckled with 
white. Race sunctaecrucis male has whitish to pale buff ear-covert patch, supercilium washed pale 
greyish, female is uniformly rufous-brown, both have blue-grey bill with black nail. Voice. Long 
drawn-out wavering, whistling call with several variations, and various harsh scolding series; one 
distinct call may be a short ascending or level “teeeoo” whistle, repeated in series with varying 
interval. Calls not easily distinguishable from those of C. vitiensis. On Nendo (race sanctaecrucis) 
male gives clear rich swelling whistle, usually repeated as a short series, also various deep harsh 
scolding notes, often repeated. Male often cocks tail and shivers drooped wings when calling. 
Habitat. Dense native forest, from lowlands to 1200 m, avoiding disturbed area and the more open 
vegetation favoured by C. vitiensis. 

Food and Feeding. Insectivorous. Forages in pairs; often joins mixed-species flocks. Forages at 
various heights, by gleaning, and probing in dead leaves and tangles; uses bill to tear open decay- 
ing stems and hollow branches. On Nendo (sanctaecrucis), pairs forage alone or in mixed-species 
flocks in understorey of shady mature forest; sometimes on ground, tossing leaves. Fairly inquisi- 
live, responding to imitations of call. 

Breeding. Nothing known. 

Movements, Sedentary 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Vanuatu and Temotu 
EBA and Fiji EBA. Rare and probably declining throughout Fijian range; has become much harder 
to find in the disturbed forests of the Nausori Highlands. Threatened by forest clearance and deg- 
radation, also invasion by aggressive alien plants, feral animals and, conceivably, such birds as 
Common Myna (Acridotheres tristis) and Red-vented Bulbul (Pycnonotus cafer). Distinctive race 
sanctaecrucis, proposed as a separate species. is poorly known. but appears to be rare and re- 
stricted to old-growth forest on Nendo; susceptible to logging, and provisionally categorized as 
Endangered. 

Bibliography. Bailey (1991). Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Coates (20062), Doughty et al. (1999), Dutson (2006d), 
Gregory (1997), Hackett (2005), Mayr (1933a), Mayr & Diamond (2001), Pratt et al. (1987), Sargeant (1992), 
Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Thomas & Thomas (1994), Watling (1982, 2001). 


33. Rennell Shrikebill 


Clytorhynchus hamlini 


French: Monarque de Rennell 
German: Rennellwiirgermonarch 


Spanish: Monarca de la Rennell 


Taxonomy. Pinarolestes hamlini Mayr, 1931, Rennell Island, Solomon Islands. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. Rennell I, in extreme S Solomons. 

- ee » Descriptive notes. 19 cm. Large warm orange- 
— — E brown shrikebill with large, long and vertically 
> compressed bill slightly hooked at tip. Male 
has glossy black forehead, face, chin and up- 
per throat, warm orange-brown crown and 
upperparts, darker brown upperwing and tail; 
, rich cinnamon-tinged rufous-brown below; iris 
` - dark; bill blue-grey; legs grey. Female is duller 

: EN than male. Immature is duller, with less dis- 
tinct facial mask. Voice. Song, before dawn and 
through day, a descending wavering mournful 
whistle, often 3 notes repeated every 3 seconds 
at variable pitches, e.g. "kwy-oh-wee" or “ku- 
ku-kurrah" or bouncing "toy-oy-oyh"; churring 
“t-t-t-t-t..." or "etch-etch-etch...", often interspersed within song. Harsh "trrk" scold. 

Habitat. Understorey of primary forest with dense undergrowth; also regrowth areas. 

Food and Feeding. Little information. Singles and pairs forage in understorey, often with mixed- 
species flocks. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Rennell 
and Bellona EBA. Fairly common in tiny range. No immediate threats, provided that the habitat is 
kept intact and the human population limited. 

Bibliography. Collar & Andrew (1988), Doughty et al. (1999), Dutson (2006b), Mayr & Diamond (2001). 
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Genus METABOLUS Bonaparte, 1854 


34. Chuuk Monarch 


Metabolus rugensis 


French: Monarque de Truk German: Trukmonarch 
Other common names: Truk Monarch 


Spanish: Monarca de la Truk 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa Rugensis Hombron and Jacquinot, 1841, Roug (= Chuuk/Truk), Micro- 
nesia. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Chuuk Is, in Micronesia. 


—-, Descriptive notes. 20 cm. Large, striking fly- 
—| catcher. Male is nearly all white, with glossy 
. blue-black face and throat, black primary tips: 
sometimes tinged pale salmon-pink or buff 
below; iris dark; bill pale blue, tip black; legs 
blue-grey. Female is dark slate to sooty black, 
most individuals blotched with rufous (feath- 
: ers left over from juvenile plumage); slightly 
conr EN "i paler below, with white splotches on undertail- 
coverts and sometimes elsewhere, e.g. rump, 
chin, secondary tips and tail. Juvenile is bright 
» rufous above, with ill-defined pale buff super- 
pido. | cilium, rufous-buff ear-coverts. pale buff fore- 
head and pale eyering, rufous-buff below. 
Voice. No well-defined song. Calls include human-like whistles slurred up or down, and plaintive, 
querulous "u-waw". 
Habitat. Upland native forest, well-developed stands of mangroves, atoll strand formations; rarely. 
plantations along scrubby hillsides. often covered by fau (Hibiscus tiliaceus), or along steep ridges 
and cliffs. Favours areas with thick leafy understorey. 
Food and Feeding. Recorded items include insects and lizards. Forages in small family groups, 
gleaning prey from foliage. Slow-moving and rather tame, but can be hard to find. 
Breeding. Breeding recorded Apr-Jul. Reported as strongly territorial; nest in tree with dense 
foliage. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted-range species: present in East Caroline 
Islands EBA. Widely but sparsely distributed on most of the high lagoon islands, as well as some of 
the outer reef islets of Chuuk. In 1984 a population of 2168 individuals reported, but much lower 
numbers recorded in survey in 2003. Small population and increasing habitat loss are cause for 
concern, Had been feared extirpated on Weno, where uncommon in 1970s, as a fire destroyed the 
forest-patch habitat; in Apr 2005, however, two males found on the island. Stronghold on Tol 
South in 1984, but only a handful there in 1993. Extensive agricultural development in 1940s 
(when Chuuk under Japanese occupation) probably led to a dramatic reduction in this species' 
numbers; decline continuing, with fast-expanding human population and consequent further loss 
of habitat. Now designated the "state bird" of Chuuk in order to raise conservation profile. Propos- 
als include monitoring of population, and protection of forest habitat, including patches of native 
forest on high islands, and larger areas of mangroves. 
Bibliography. Baker (1951), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar et al. (1994), Collins 
(2005), Klauber (2004), Pratt er al. (1987), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


Genus MONARCHA  vigors & Horsfield, 1827 


35. Black Monarch 


Monarcha axillaris 


French: Monarque noir German: Facherschwanzmonarch 
Other common names: Fantail Monarch, Black Monarch-flycatcher 


Spanish: Monarca Negro 


Taxonomy. Monarcha axillaris Salvadori, 1876, Profi, Arfak Mountains, 3400 feet [c. 1035 m], 
New Guinea. 

Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. a. axillaris Salvadori, 1876 - W New Guinea (Vogelkop and W Snow Mts). 

M. a. fallax (E. P. Ramsay, 1885) — mountains of NC & E New Guinea and D'Entrecasteaux Archi- 
pelago (Goodenough I). 

Descriptive notes. 15-16-5 cm. 12-17-5 g. Small, black flycatcher, with long tail often held at an 
angle. Male nominate race is almost entirely satin-black, except for white pectoral tufts; iris dark; 
bill bluish or blue-black; legs black. Differs from very similar Black Fantail (Rhipidura atra) in all 
dark blue (not black and yellow) bill, white pectoral tufts, lack of short white eyebrow. Female is 
similar to male but slightly paler more greyish-black, generally with smaller and duller or greyish 
pectoral tufts. Juvenile is similar to female but generally dull slate-grey, with browner flight-fea- 
thers. Race fallax has larger white pectoral tufts than nominate, female has greyer belly. Voice. 
Fairly noisy and conspicuous, most frequent call a rapid series of up to 12 dry and harsh, insect- 
like, buzzing or grating notes, "schweg-zsh zsh zsh zsh”, often repeated several times in quick 
succession; also a loud, upslurred, disyllabic and harsh, rasping note frequently repeated, and a 
sweet but mournful "chirrup". No information on song. 


Habitat. Montane and submontane forests, 
usually within shaded parts and rarely at edges, 
between 750 m and 2110 m; individuals at 
altitudinal extremes are usually immatures. 
Food and Feeding. Food largely unknown, but 
includes small to medium-size invertebrates, 
particularly small beetles (Coleoptera). Occurs 
alone, in pairs or in small groups of up to six 
individuals; also joins mixed-species foraging 
flocks. Actively forages in lower to middle lev- 
els of trees, and takes insect prey from within 
canopy; resembles a fantail. with horizontal 
posture and fanned tail. Restless, but also of- 
ten secretive when foraging alone. 

Breeding. Fledged young seen in Oct and nest with egg in Jan. Only one nest known, neat, basin- 
shaped, made of blackish roots and plant fibres, moss and gossamer. Clutch 1 or 2 eggs. No other 
information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon or locally common at lower altitudes. 
Bibliography. Beehler et al. (1986), Coates (1990, 2001), Diamond (1972), Gregory (1995b), Rand (1942b), Rand 
& Gilliard (1967). 


36. Rufous Monarch 


Monarcha rubiensis 


French: Monarque roux 


German: Fuchsmonarch Spanish: Monarca Rufo 
Taxonomy. Tchitrea rubiensis A. B. Meyer, 1874, Rubi, Geelvink Bay, New Guinea. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. N, WC & SW New Guinea. 

Descriptive notes. 18 cm. Large, long-tailed 
and almost entirely rufous monarch. Male has 
grey crown, plain warm rufous upper forehead 
and forecrown, face and neck side, black lower 
forehead, lores, chin and throat; may show 
paler area on upper breast; upperwing and tail 
deep rufous; iris dark; bill slate-coloured or 
slaty-bluish or bluish-black; legs and feet slate- 
blue or black. Female is generally duller or 
browner than male, especially on head and 
face, and lacks black on forehead, chin and 
throat. Juvenile is similar to female, but lacks 
Y greyish tinge on crown, has blackish bill, lower 
~ — mandible yellowish or tipped bluish. Voice, 
Call a rapid series of 4—6 harsh, buzzy notes, “chwe chwe chwe chwe chwe chwe”, frequently 
followed by upslurred note similar to that given by a whistler (Pachycephala); also a series of 5-6 
harsh scolding notes and loud "chhh chhh" call. 

Habitat. Lowland rainforest and swamp-forest, usually in forest interior; from sea-level to c. 280 m 
in foothills, 

Food and Feeding. Food largely unknown, but mainly small to medium-sized invertebrates. Alone 
or in pairs, and in mixed-species flocks consisting mostly of other monarchids and warblers. Slug- 
gish and fairly inactive; forages among foliage of lower to middle level of forest trees, and occa- 
sionally to canopy level; hovers whilst gleaning from foliage, but rarely hawks or pursues insects 
in flight. 

Breeding. Nests found in Aug; a mossy cup placed up to 3 m from ground in fork of small sapling. 
No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon or local, with patchy distribution. 
Absent from Vogelkop. 

Bibliography. Beehler e! al. (1986), Coates (1990, 2001), Diamond, J.M. (1985), Finch (1981b), Fletcher (2000a), 
Rand & Gilliard (1967). 


37. Island Monarch 


Monarcha cinerascens 


French: Monarque des iles German: Graukopfmonarch Spanish: Monarca Isleiio 
Other common names: Islet Monarch, Island Grey-headed Monarch-flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Drymophila cinerascens, Temminck, 1827, Timor. 

Several authors have proposed that all or most races are not tenable, and that the species should be 
treated as monotypic or, alternatively, restricted to just nominate race and three others, from very 
pale perpallidus to dark impediens and an intermediate fulviventris (with wide degree of variation 
within and between the island forms); full taxonomic review needed. Other proposed races are 
jacobii (from Talaud Is), disjunctus (N Sumbawa, islands in Flores Sea), intercedens (Tukangbesi 
Is), harterti (Moluccas), brunneus (Great Banda, in S Moluccas) and kisserensis (E Lesser Sundas). 
all synonymized with nominate. Eleven subspecies currently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. c. commutatus Brüggemann, 1876 — islands of Sangihe, Siau, Mayu and Tifore. 

M. c. cinerascens (Temminck, 1827) - Talaud Archipelago, Sulawesi, Moluccas and Lesser Sundas. 
M. c. inornatus (Garnot, 1829) — W Papuan Is, NW New Guinea and Aru Is. 

M. c. steini Stresemann & Paludan, 1932 — Numfor I (Geelvink Bay). in NW New Guinea. 

M. c. geelvinkianus A. B. Meyer, 1885 - Biak I andYapen I (in Geelvink Bay). 

M. c. fuscescens A. B. Meyer, 1885 — islands off N New Guinea. 


On following pages: 38. Black-faced Monarch (Monarcha melanopsis); 39. Black-winged Monarch (Monarcha frater); 40. Bougainville Monarch (Monarcha erythrostictus); 41. 
Chestnut-bellied Monarch (Monarcha castaneiventris); 42. White-capped Monarch (Monarcha richardsii); 43. White-eared Monarch (Monarcha leucotis); 44. White-naped Monarch 
(Monarcha pileatus); 45. Spot-winged Monarch (Monarcha guttula); 46. Black-bibbed Monarch (Monarcha mundus); 47. Flores Monarch (Monarcha sacerdotum); 48. Black- 
chinned Monarch (Monarcha boanensis); 49. Spectacled Monarch (Monarcha trivirgatus), 50. White-tailed Monarch (Monarcha leucurus), 51. White-tipped Monarch (Monarcha 


everetti); 52. Black-tipped Monarch (Monarcha loricatus). 
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M. c. nigrirostris Neumann. 1929 — NE New Guinea and islands. 

M. c. fulviventris Hartlaub, 1868 — W Bismarck Archipelago (Anchorite, Ninigo and Admiralty Is). 
M. c. perpallidus Neumann, 1924 — Emirau and Tench Islands, St Matthias Group, Tingwon Is, 
New Hanover, New Ireland. Tabar Is and Lihir Is. 

M. c. impediens E. J. O. Hartert, 1926 — islets off E Bismarck Archipelago S to Solomon Is. 

M. c. rosselianus Rothschild & E. J. O. Hartert, 1916 — Trobriand Is. D'Entrecasteaux Js and 
Louisiade Archipelago. 

Descriptive notes. 165-19 cm. A medium- 
sized to large, mostly dull grey monarch. Adult 
is dull ash-grey or bluish-grey, except for or- 
i ange-rufous on belly, flanks and undertail-cov- 
Sn LO á erts; iris dark; bill pale blue to blue-grey; legs 
l dark slaty greyish-blue or blackish. Sexes alike. 
Juvenile is similar to adult, but has brownish 
edgings on wings and tail; bill blackish, or 
paler at base of lower mandible. Races differ 
in size, plumage (mainly tone of grey on throat 
and upperparts and of rufous on underparts) 
and bill length: e.g. perpallidus is much paler 
than nominate; commutatus rather dark, but 
much variation on samll islands (not yet well 
understood): impediens is darker than nominate: fulviventris is intermediate between nominate and 
previous: rosselianus is larger than nominate, darker on wings and breast, but paler on belly. Voice. 
Noisy and conspicuous. Song a loud, mellow but unmusical series of slurred notes, 
“weeweeweeweewee...”, repeated frequently. Calls include repeated "cha, cha, cha” and “trr ieee 
and a harsh scolding chatter followed by a series of short jangling and squeaky twittering notes like 
those of a cuckoo-shrike (Coracina); also "see-yu", similar to that given by M. melanopsis. 
Habitat. Lowland hill and lower montane forests, relict forest and woodlands and coastal scrub on 
small islets, also in or adjacent to coconut plantations; in New Guinea only in coastal forest. To 160 
m on Timor and 200 m on Taliabu: to 1460 m on Karkar I, off N New Guinea. 

Food and Feeding. Food primarily ants (Hymenopera), small cockroaches (Blattodea), grasshop- 
pers (Orthoptera). thrips (Thysanoptera), springtails (Collembola) and other small invertebrates. 
Occurs alone. in pairs or in small family groups, and in small mixed-species flocks. Forages in fairly 
lumbering or sluggish manner, from low bushes to canopy level, up to 20 m in forest trees. Spends 
long periods in peering around before moving along branches or in foliage; makes occasional dashes 
after flying insects. Large insects are held in the bill and pounded against branch before dissection. 
Otten in social and noisy pair or group displays. with body horizontal, tail semi-erect and spread, 
bill open and wings slightly quivered, while hopping from perch to perch or tree to tree. 
Breeding. Appears to breed during both wet and dry seasons: fledged young seen in Feb, incubat- 
ing adult in Apr, nests with chicks in Jun and Aug, and nest with eggs in Nov. Nest a bulky, cup- 
shaped structure of dried grass, plant fibres, black vine tendrils and moss, placed on sloping fork of 
shrub or small tree 6-17m from ground or over water. Clutch 1-2 eggs: no information on incuba- 
tion and fledging periods. 

Movements, Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or locally very common; rare in 
coastal New Guinea. Widespread and frequent in forest and villages on Roti I, in E Lesser Sundas. 
Bibliography. Beehler er al. (1986), Bishop & Brickle (1999). Bowler & Taylor (1989), Coates (1990, 2001), 
Coates & Bishop (1997). Hadden (1981, 2004), Mayr (1944, 1945. 1955b), Mayr & Cottrell (1986), Mayr & 
Diamond (2001), Rand & Gilliard (1967), Riley (1997a), Trainor (2005), White & Bruce (1986). 


38. Black-faced Monarch 


Monarcha melanopsis 


French: Monarque a face noire German: Maskenmonarch Spanish: Monarca Carinegro 
Other common names: Grey-winged Monarch-flycatcher, Black-faced/Carinated/Pearly-winged 
Flycatcher 
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Taxonomy. Muscicapa melanopsis Vieillot, 1818, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. 

Forms a superspecies with M. frater. M. erythrostictus, M. castaneiventris and M. richardsii. Has 

been considered conspecific with first of those. Birds from far N of breeding range (Cape York 

region $ to Caldwell, in N Queensland) have been separated as race pallidus, but considered indis- 

tinguishable from birds elsewhere in range. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds E Australia: non-breeding SE New Guinea, D'Entrecasteaux Archipelago, 

Trobriand [s and Louisiade Archipelago, and NE Australia (E Cape York Peninsula). 

Descriptive notes. 165-19 cm; 21-29 g. A 

medium-sized to large, sluggish pale grey fly- 

catcher with rufous underparts. Has black fore- 

" ' head and lores (not reaching to eye), narrow 
blackish eyering; crown and upperparts pale 
grey, bend of wing and alula feathers black- 
ish; flight-feathers blackish, broadly edged pale 

| grey on outer webs, tail grey; chin and throat 


= = Ya black, upper breast pale grey, rest of under- 
f ^ parts and underwing-coverts orange-rufous; 

Vv Ki . | iris dark; bill steel-blue to blue-grey; legs grey 

52 to lead-grey. Distinguished from M. frater by 


| lack of strong contrast between darker flight- 


feathers and tail and paler upperparts. Sexes 
alike. Juvenile is similar to adult, but lacks black on otherwise pale grey head and face, has brown- 
ish wings and tail, and dark bill with pinkish or horn-coloured base of lower mandible. Voice. Song 
a series of pleasant whistling notes, second note lower than first, followed by long ascending whip- 
like note and ending with shorter or abrupt note, “why-you, which-you" or "wyy-oo-ich-ee-ou", 
may also include "whack" within phrases of song or given without, song repeated several times; 
also a clear and drawn-out "wheeech-you" and a harsher "which-a-where". Most frequent call a 
hard, low-pitched, nasal chattering "r.r.rerr" or "shsh-shsh-shirr" and a harsh grinding note; female 
has short. scraping "quick" note. 

Habitat. Lowland tropical and subtropical rainforest, gallery forest, eucalypt (Eucalyptus) wood- 
land, swamp-forest and mangroves, coastal and monsoon scrub and regrowth areas; occasionally 
in suburban parks and gardens. In non-breeding range also edges of plantations. especially teak 
(Tectona) plantations; to 800 m in New Guinea. 

Food and Feeding. Food items mostly spiders (Araneae), beetles (Coleoptera), flies (Diptera), 
bugs (Hemiptera), including cicadids and cicadellids, also wasps, bees and sawflies (Hymenop- 


tera), adult and larval lepidopterans, and other small invertebrates. Usually alone (especially in 
non-breeding season); occasionally single individuals in mixed-species flocks with other monarchids. 
Fairly unobtrusive and slow-moving. with deliberate and methodical movements, body usually 
horizontal and tail slightly elevated. Forages among branches and in vine tangles and thickets in 
middle and lower canopy strata of forest, occasionally lower or on ground. Gleans prey from among 
foliage and twigs; occasionally pursues insects in flight, or grabs insect prey from beneath over- 
hanging foliage while in flight. 

Breeding. Season Oct-Mar. Territorial. Nest built by female, conical or cup-shaped, mostly of 
green moss, bark strips, grass, casuarina (Casuarina) or oak needles, plant fibres (especially ferns) 
and gossamer, placed up to 12m from ground in vertical fork (more rarely, along horizontal branch) 
of slender, vine-covered tree or sapling. Clutch 2-3 eggs, white to faintly reddish-white with tiny 
red, pinkish-red or purple spots, especially around large end (sometimes all over), sometimes a few 
underlying dull red or purplish-grey spots, 23-6 x 17 mm; incubation by both sexes, period 13-15 
days; both also brood and feed chicks, fledging period uncertain, normally at least 7 days, possibly 
6-9 days; fledglings fed by parents for several days after leaving nest. Nests parasitized by Brush 
Cuckoo (Cacomantis variolosus). Breeding success: from 23 eggs in ten nests, only a single young 
fledged; from 37 eggs in 16 nests, 15 hatched but number of fledglings unknown; of 15 nests, four 
fledged at least one young and remaining eleven failed. Longevity: adult retrapped 5 years after 
first ringed in New South Wales. 

Movements. Resident and partial migrant. Breeding visitor in SE Australia from mid-Aug/late 
Sept to early Apr. Passage migrant through Iron Range (Queensland) in Sept and Mar. Non-breed- 
ing (or possibly scarce breeding) visitor in S & SE New Guinea (E from Madang and Merauke), E 
Papuan Is and islands in Torres Strait from early Mar to mid-Oct; recorded on passage at islands in 
Torres Strait during both day and night. Small numbers of non-breeding immatures present in New 
Guinea throughout first year. On passage, occurs singly, in pairs or in small flocks of up to ten 
individuals. Vagrant in SW Queensland, Western Australia and South Australia; also Aru Is and 
New Zealand. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or fairly common; uncommon in SE 
Australia. Density of wintering population at New Guinea study site estimated at 2 birds/10 ha and 
in eucalypt woodland in E Australia 0-15 birds/ha; other density studies in Australia 0-025 birds/ha 
near Tallegalla (Queensland) and, in New South Wales, 0-01 birds/ha near Armidale, 0-2 birds/ha at 
Moruya, 0-2-0-5 birds/ha near Eden, and 0-1-0-2 birds/ha near Bombala. 

Bibliography. Barrett et al. (2003), Beehler er al. (1986), Blakers et al. (1984), Boles (1988), Coates (1990, 2001), 
Diamond & Bishop (1994), Dratfan et al. (1983), Fletcher (2000a), Frith (1979), Higgins er al. (2006), Keast 
(1985), Pizzey & Knight (2004), Rand & Gilliard (1967), Schodde & Mason (1999), Simpson & Day (1994), Slater 
et al. (2003), Storr (1973), Tano (1996), Verhoeye & Holmes (1999), Wade (1975). 


39. Black-winged Monarch 
Monarcha frater 


French: Monarque à ailes noires German: Schwarzflügelmonarch Spanish: Monarca Alinegro 
Other common names: Black-winged/Black-chinned/Pearly Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Monarcha frater P. L. Sclater, 1874, Hatam, Arfak Mountains, New Guinea. 

Forms a superspecies with M. melanopsis, M. erythrostictus, M. castaneiventris and M. richardsi. 
Has been considered conspecific with first of those. Race canescens sometimes treated as a sepa- 
rate species. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. f. frater P. L. Sclater, 1874 — Vogelkop and N Snow Mts, in NW & WC New Guinea. 

M. f. kunupi E. J. O. Hartert & Paludan, 1934 — Weyland Mts, in WC New Guinea. 

M. f. periophthalmicus Sharpe, 1882 — highlands of C & E New Guinea (E from Nassau Mts). 

M. f. canescens Salvadori, 1876 — NE Australia (NE Cape York Peninsula S to McIlwraith Range); 
non-breeding probably in S New Guinea. 

Hm = aa _____ Descriptive notes. 15-19 cm; 17-24 g. Male 
WE i nominate race has black forehead and lores 
back to above front of eye, black chin and 
throat; hindcrown and upperparts pale grey, 
flight-feathers, tertials and tail black, outer 
greater upperwing-coverts black; upper breast 
pale grey, rest of underparts and underwing- 
coverts orange-rufous; iris dark; bill pale blue- 
grey; legs blue-grey to dark grey. Distinguished 
from M. melanopsis by strong contrast between 
.| black flight-feathers and tail and paler grey 
„| upperparts, Female is slightly darker on 
upperparts and paler below than male. Juve- 
nile is similar to adult but lacks black on very 
pale grey head and face, has brownish mantle, back, wings and tail, dark bill. Races vary only 
slightly, mainly in amount of black on face: kunupi has more black on face than nominate, extend- 
ing to forecrown and around eyes; periophthalmicus is like previous but may show black spots also 
on crown, and has paler grey upperparts, deeper rufous on underparts; canescens has marginally 
less extensive area of black than nominate, not reaching eyes (black more extensive on throat than 
above bill), deeper chestnut on belly. Voice. Rich and varied repertoire; calls frequently after rain. 
Most frequent call a loud, liquid, upslurred "sweei, suueii" or "sweeit", repeated at intervals; other 
calls a whistled “witchewu” repeated frequently, often in alarm or excitement between two birds, 
also a series of liquid disyllabic notes, first note higher than second (which is downslurred), “dee- 
yur dee-yur dee yur”, also a repeated series of short, harsh notes, last one higher or lower in pitch 
than others, “chu-chu-chii” or “chchu-chu”; series of nasal and downslurred “jnsh-de jnsh-de jnsh- 
de" and a “yippo wiiew" repeated up to four times, and a harsh downslurred "schiew" and chatter- 
ing jangle of notes reminiscent of call of cuckoo-shrike (Coracina). 

Habitat. In New Guinea occurs in hill and lower montane forests, also forest edges and secondary 
forest, between 400 m and 1600 m, locally down to sea-level; in N Australia in rainforest and 
nearby open eucalypt (Eucalyptus) woodlands, also mangroves. 

Food and Feeding. Food items not well known; mostly small to medium-size invertebrates. Usu- 
ally solitary and in pairs, but may join mixed-species foraging flocks (especially in New Guinea). 
Actively and methodically forages and gleans insects from within canopy of middle levels of forest 
trees; occasionally pursues insects in flight. 

Breeding. Season Aug-Jan in New Guinea and Oct-Mar in NE Australia (where very few records), 
during middle to late dry season and carly wet season. Nest, built by both sexes, usually a small, 
compact and deep cup of green moss, eucalyptus bark strips, vine tendrils, plant fibres, grass and 
gossamer, placed up to 33 m from ground in New Guinea, usually within 15 m of ground in Aus- 
tralia, in vertical fork of sapling or forest tree or between creepers or vines. Clutch 2-3 eggs, white 
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or creamy (sometimes faint pinkish tinge) with irregularly shaped small reddish-brown spots, a 
few underlying pale purplish markings over entire shel], but mostly at large end, c. 23 x 17 mm; no 
information on incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. New Guinea races resident. Race canescens leaves breeding grounds in NE Australia 
Apr-May, returning in Sept-Oct; probably migrates to S New Guinea, though non-breeding range 
largely unknown; on passage recorded in small numbers through islands in S Torres Strait. Vagrant 
S to Edmonton and Atherton Tableland, in N Queensland. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or locally scarce in New Guinea. 
Locally common, scarce or rare in NE Australia. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1926), Barrett et al. (2003), Beehler et al. (1986), Blakers e al. (1984), Boles (1988), Coates 
(1990, 2001). Diamond (1972), Draffan et al. (1983), Frith (1979), Higgins et al. (2006), Pizzey & Knight (2004), 
Rand (1942b). Rand & Gilliard (1967), Schodde & Mason (1999). Sharpe (1879), Simpson & Day (1994), Slater er 
al. (2003), Wade (1975). 


40. Bougainville Monarch 
Monarcha erythrostictus 


French: Monarque de Bougainville Spanish: Monarca de la Bougainville 
German: Boungainvillemonarch 


Taxonomy. Pomarea erythrosticta Sharpe. 1888, Fauro. Shortland Islands, off south Bougainville. 
Forms a superspecies with M. melanopsis. M. frater, M. castaneiventris and M. richardsii. Has 
previously been considered conspecific with M. castaneiventris. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Buka, Bougainville and Shortland Is (NW Solomons). 

Descriptive notes. 17-17.5 cm. Medium- 
sized, glossy blue-black monarch with chestnut 
belly and flanks. Male has large whitish-yellow 
crescent in front of eye; rest of head and face 
to centre of breast, side of neck and upperparts 
glossy bluish-black, flight-feathers and tail lack 
gloss; underparts below breast centre chestnut: 
iris dark; bill bluish-grey. tip sometimes black: 
| legs lead-grey. Female is as male, except that 
spot in front of eye is rufous and more rounded 
in shape. Juvenile undescribed; immature re- 
sembles adult except for browner wings and 
tail. Voice. Noisy and conspicuous. Various 
calls include rapidly repeated high-pitched 
note, also a similar call but falling in pitch while becoming louder, "ree-ee-ee-ee", and a similar but 
lower-pitched and mournful note: scolding rasping “tzit tzit tzit“ or "cher cher cher" notes; plain- 
tive downslurred whistle repeated at 2-second intervals. and reminiscent of similar call of New 
Guinea Cuckoo-shrike (Coracina melas); also a crescendo of more rapid and louder whistled notes 
either upslurred or downslurred; grating hiss. 

Habitat. Primary forest, occasionally adjacent areas of secondary growth; recorded from sea-level 
up to c. 1200 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food items not well known; mainly small invertebrates, including small grass- 
hoppers (Orthoptera). Usually in pairs; mostly in small parties and mixed-species foraging flocks. 
where considered to be the nucleus of the group. Forages actively and methodically among outer 
foliage of middle levels to upper canopy of trees; techniques include hovering to glean items from 
outer foliage. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Solomon 
Group EBA. Common within its small range. 

Bibliography. Coates (1990), Doughty er al. (1999), Hadden (1981, 2004), Mayr (1945), Virtue (1947). 


41. Chestnut-bellied Monarch 


Monarcha castaneiventris 


French: Monarque à ventre marron Spanish: Monarca Ventricastano 
German: Schwarzrückenmonarch 


Taxonomy. Monarcha castaneiventris, J. Verreaux, 1858, Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands. 

Forms a superspecies with M. melanopsis, M. erythrostictus, M. frater and M. richardsii. Has been 
considered conspecific with M. erythrostictus. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. c. castaneiventris J. Verreaux, 1858 — Solomon Is (Choiseul, Santa Isabel, Guadalcanal, Malaita). 
M. c. obscurior Mayr, 1935 — Russell Is (EC Solomons). 

M. c. megarhynchus Rothschild & E. J. O. Hartert, 1908 — San Cristobal (SE Solomons). 

M. c. ugiensis (E. P. Ramsay, 1882) — Ugi, Three Sisters Is and other small islands off San Cristobal 
(Solomons). 

Descriptive notes. 17 cm; 22-28-5 g, 28- 
33.5 g (ugiensis). Medium-sized, glossy blue- 
black monarch. Male nominate race has head 
to centre of breast, side of neck and upperparts, 
including flight-feathers and tail. glossy blu- 
ish-black; rest of underparts and axillaries 
chestnut; iris dark; bill bluish-grey, tip black; 
legs bluish-grey or lead-grey. Female is less 
glossy above, especially on wings and tail. 
Juvenile undescribed; immature resembles 
adult except for browner wings and tail. Race 
megarhynchus is similar to nominate but has 
larger bill, longer wing and tail (tail up to 1 
cm longer); obscurior is also similar to nomi- 
nate but darker and with more metallic gloss. blackish below more extensive, reaching farther on to 
breast, and upper flanks and axillaries mostly black; ugiensis is entirely glossy bluish-black. Voice. 
Song a rapid series of whistles, “kwee kwee kwee kwee kwee”. Calls mostly a series of harsh 
buzzing or rasping notes, a harsh “chak” and a quiet "squirk" or ^whirr" contact note while forag- 
ing; similar to calls of M. erythrostictus and M. richardsii. Races megarhynchus and ugiensis re- 
ported as differing vocally from others. 


Habitat. Primary forest and tall secondary forest, from sea-level to mountains. Race ugiensis in- 
habits coastal forest, including beach forest and scrub. 

Food and Feeding. Food items not well known; mainly small invertebrates. Solitary or in pairs. 
but mostly in small parties and mixed-species foraging flocks. Forages actively and methodically 
among outer foliage of middle levels to upper canopy of forest trees; also pursues insects in flight, 
and hovers while taking insect prey from outer edges of foliage. 

Breeding. One observation of an adult feeding a fledged juvenile Brush Cuckoo (Cacomantis 
variolosus) on Guadalcanal, in Jul. No other information available. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Solomon 
Group EBA. Common within its small range. Common in reasonably undisturbed forest and rela- 
tively common in degraded forest; total population, however, undoubtedly declining as a result of 
rapid rate of logging across lowland forests of Solomon Is. 

Bibliography. Cain & Galbraith (1956), Coates (1990), Donaghho (1950), Doughty er al. (1999), Galbraith & 
Galbraith (1962), Mayr (1935, 1945), Rothschild & Hartert (1908), Webb (1992). 


42. White-capped Monarch 


Monarcha richardsii 


French: Monarque de Richards German: Richardmonarch Spanish: Monarca de Richards 
Taxonomy. Piezorhynchus Richardsii, E. P. Ramsay. 1881, Rendova. Solomon Islands. 
Forms a superspecies with M. melanopsis. M. frater. M. erythrostictus and M. castaneiventris. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. New Georgia Is (Vella Lavella, Ranongga. Gizo, Kolombangara, New Georgia, 
Vangunu, Gatukai group. Rendova and Tetepare), in W Solomons. 
Descriptive notes. 17 cm. Small to medium- 
: P sized, striking, glossy blue-black monarch with 
e conspicuous white on head. Has forecrown to 
ey 2 , nape pure white, forehead and face to centre 
i 4 of breast, side of neck and upperparts, includ- 
ing wing and tail. glossy bluish-black; under- 
parts below breast centre chestnut; iris dark; 
bill bluish-grey, may be tipped black: legs lead- 
grey. Sexes alike. Juvenile lacks white, has 
entire head to throat and upperparts grey. un- 
derparts from lower throat rufous. Voice. Di- 
syHabic rising and then falling whistle. 
"pwiu-o" or "wuwui", slightly ventriloquial. 
and a series of chattering and rasping notes. 
Habitat. Primary and secondary semi-evergreen forest from sea-level to c. 1100 m, but less com- 
mon in hills. 
Food and Feeding. Food items not well known: mainly small invertebrates. Usually in pairs, mostly 
in small parties and mixed-species foraging flocks, generally with other monarchids and white- 
eyes (Zosterops). Forages actively. methodically. among outer foliage of middle levels to upper 
canopy of forest trees. 
Breeding. One nest found. in late Oct. a deep cup of plant fibres, fine grasses and gossamer, placed 
c. ] m above ground in fork of slender sapling in low secondary growth. No other information. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Solomon 
Group EBA. Common or locally common; undoubtedly declining as a result of the rapid rate of 
logging across its small range. 
Bibliography. Blaber (1990), Cain & Galbraith (1956), Coates (1990). Doughty et al. (1999), Mayr (1945, 19552), 
Sibley (1951). 


43. White-eared Monarch 


Monarcha leucotis 


French: Monarque oreillard German: WeiBohrmonarch 
Other common names: White-eared Flycatcher 


Spanish: Monarca Orejudo 


Taxonomy. Monarcha leucotis Gould, 1851, Cape York, north-east Queensland, Australia. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Coastal NE & E Queensland and extreme NE New South Wales (Northern Rivers 
region). in NE Australia. 

Descriptive notes. 13-15 cm: 10-17.5 g. A 
small to medium-sized flycatcher with bold 
black-and-white plumage. Head is black with 
distinctive pattern of white patches in front of 
and above eye and also on ear-coverts; side of 
neck white (forming half-collar), rump white, 
uppertail-coverts tipped white, rest of upper- 
parts black except for white median upperwing- 
coverts, inner greater coverts and tips of all 
greater coverts; tail black, outer feathers mostly 
white, white tips on next two feathers; chin and 
throat white (feather bases black, can be partly 
revealed in worn plumage), narrow black band 
across lower throat; underparts pale greyish- 
white: iris dark brown; bill bluish-grey with blackish tip; legs lead-grey or black. Sexes similar, 
female sometimes with white areas on head smaller and duller. Juvenile is similar to adult. but black 
areas replaced by grey-brown, face pattern indistinct or smudged, rump whitish, tips of wing-cov- 
erts buffish, underparts washed buffish, bill paler, base of lower mandible whitish. Voice. Most 
frequent call a far-carrying and flute-like "beetaloo beetaloo", a 3-note “doo-dee-doo” with middle 
note higher than the other two, or “pheeuw pheeuw pheeuw" or "thee-ou" similar to that given by 
bronze-cuckoos (Chrysococcyx); also a thin ascending and descending disyllabic "eee-chuuu", ap- 
parently as song. Also some buzzing notes, a rapid, scratchy “tweeechu whee” and rapid chattering 
“chrrk chrrk chrrk” notes, especially near nest. 

Habitat. Primary and secondary lowland and coastal rainforests, also occasionally in dry and wet 
sclerophyll forests; also paperbark (Melaleuca), mangroves and adjacent eucalypt (Eucalyptus) 
forests and woodlands, and some scrub areas, especially along streams. 
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Food and Feeding. Food items not well known: mostly small invertebrates, including beetles 
(Coleoptera) and orthopterans. Solitary, in pairs or in small family groups; rarely in mixed-species 
foraging flocks, but associates with Rufous (Rhipidura rufifrons) and Grey Fantails (Rhipidura 
albiscapa) and, on passage. with M. melanopsis and M. trivirgatus. Actively forages in leaves of 
outer and upper canopy, flushing insects from foliage, along branches or on trunks of forest trees, 
also hovers on outer edge of canopy, and pursues insects in flight; immatures more likely than 
adults to forage in low shrubs. Often active during heat of day; raises forehead and crown feathers 
and cocks tail when alarmed or agitated. 

Breeding. Season Aug—Jan. Territorial. Nest, built by both sexes, usually a deep cup of moss, 
grass, bark strips, casuarina (Casuarina) needles, plant fibres and roots, and gossamer, placed high 
(up to 20 m from ground) in vines or in vertical fork of tree canopy among outermost foliage, but 
sometimes in low shrub. Clutch 2-3 eggs, white, with reddish-brown spots over entire shell or 
more densely at large end, 19-5 x 12-1 mm; incubation apparently by both sexes. period c. 14 days: 
both brood and feed chicks, nestling period c. 14 days. 

Movements. Sedentary or partial altitudinal migrant, but pattern of movements not well under- 
stood. Some post-breeding movement from highlands to coastal lowlands; also some lowland breed- 
ers become nomadic in non-breeding season, more numerous locally in N Queensland, May-Sept, 
but many individuals present around breeding areas throughout year. Casual S of R Tweed (S end 
of breeding range) in N New South Wales. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common in N of range; uncommon or 
rare farther S. 

Bibliography. Barrett er al. (2003). Blakers et al. (1984), Boles (1988), Frith (1979), Higgins et al. (2006), McAllan 
& Bruce (1988), Pizzey & Knight (2004), Schodde & Mason (1999), Simpson & Day (1994), Slater ef al. (2003), 
Wade (1975), 


44. White-naped Monarch 


Monarcha pileatus 


French: Monarque à nuque blanche 
German: Weifhalsmonarch 
Other common names: Loetoe Monarch (castus) 


Spanish: Monarca Nuquiblanco 


Taxonomy. Monarcha pileatus Salvadori, 1878, Halmahera. 

Race castus bas been treated as a separate species, but adoption of this treatment without review of 
supporting evidence seems premature. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution, 

M. p. pileatus Salvadori, 1878 — Halmahera, in N Moluccas. 

M. p. buruensis A. B. Meyer, 1885 — Buru, in S Moluccas. 

M. p. castus P. L. Sclater, 1883 — Tayandu Is (Kilsuin) and Tanimbar Is (Larat, Yamdena, Selaru). 
Descriptive notes. 14—15 cm. A smallish mon- 
arch with pied plumage and distinctive head 
pattern. Male nominate race has white head 
with forecrown, lores and area through eye to 
nape and below ear-coverts to nape side black; 
black gular bib with white central patch; neck 
side white (partial collar); upperparts black- 
ish. except for white median upperwing-cov- 
—| erts, inner greater coverts and edges of tertials, 
| and uppertail-coverts; tail strongly black and 
white, with most white on outer feathers; white 
tie below, from breast to belly and undertail-cov- 
an erts; iris dark; bill light grey or greyish-blue, 
black tip: legs black. Female resembles male 
put duller, with white upper throat. Juvenile is similar to adult, but has upperparts browner, dark 
brown throat and breast, Race castis has white spots on black lower throat, more extensive white 
on tip of tail, female has brownish wash on breast; buruensis is very like nominate, but seems to 
differ in amount of white in scapular area. Voice. A series of chattering, semi-musical and squab- 
bling, slightly nasal notes followed by single, drawn-out, rasping and prolonged downslurred note. 
Calls loudly and frequently. 

Habitat. Lowland and hill semi-evergreen forests, including partially logged forests and forest 
edges; also on edge of swamp-forest and edges of agriculture on Buru. To 450 m on Halmahera; not 
below 590 m on Buru. 

Food and Feeding. Diet not well known, mostly small invertebrates. Occasionally solitary or in 
pairs; more often in small groups of up to five individuals and in large mixed-species flocks, many 
of which contain other monarchids; on Halmahera appears to be in single-sex groups. Actively 
forages in middle and upper canopy, often in fairly dense areas; gleans insect prey from among 
foliage, also hovers and picks insects from leaves. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements, Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Banda Sea 
Islands EBA, Buru EBA and Northern Maluku EBA. Fairly or locally common. Race castus is 
common on Tanimbar 

Bibliography Bishop & Brickle (1999), Coates & Bishop (1997), Jepson (1993), Lewis (1993), Marsden et al. 
(1997). Sibley & Monroe (1990), White & Bruce (1986). 


45. Spot-winged Monarch 


Monarcha guttula 
French: Monarque à ailes tachetées 


German: Perlenflügelmonarch 
Other common names: Spot-winged Monarch Flycatcher 


Spanish: Monarca Alimoteado 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa guttula Garnot, 1829, Dorey (Manokwari), north-west New Guinea. 

May be conspecific with M. julianae. Monotypic. 

Distribution. New Guinea and satellite islands. 

Descriptive notes. 14-15 em; 14-18 g. A small grey-and-white monarch with black face and white 
on wing-coverts. Has forehead and forecrown to face, chin and throat black, sometimes slightly 
glossy; upperparts to uppertail-coverts grey, white fringe on side of nape and neck; upperwing- 
coverts and flight-Teathers black, prominent white tips on median and greater coverts (usually 
visible only on medians), edges of tertials broadly pale grey, secondaries more narrowly grey on 
edges; tail black, broad white tips on outer two feathers: underparts white; iris dark; bill pale grey 


or bluish-grey. often dark tip; legs grey. Sexes 
alike. Juvenile is similar to adult but duller, 
with grey face mask, lacks white spots on wing- 
coverts, and has buffish to warm rufous wash 
on breast and flanks. Voice. Song a faint, 
slightly wavering single whistled note, usually 
introduced with short rising note, followed by 
sharply falling warble, “chi-chouw-chisweeei- 
tit", given several times in succession at in- 
creasingly higher pitch and then repeated. Also 
A .| a harsh, nasal downslurred “shee shee” or 
.| "zizizizi", a single weak whistle, a dry even- 
pitched or slightly upslurred squawk, and a dry, 
rasping scold similar to that given by e.g. Arses 


telescopthalmus. 

Habitat. Interior of lowland and submontane primary and secondary forests, also forest edges and 
clearings; sea-level to 850 m, locally to 1200 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food items not well known, but mostly small invertebrates and larvae. Forages 
alone, occasionally in pairs or in mixed-species flocks. Active but generally inconspicuous in shrubby 
and shaded lower and middle levels of forest trees; may venture into more open areas at dusk. 
Gleans prey from among foliage; also hovers and takes insects from outer edges of canopy and in 
pursuit flight. Fans tail when alarmed or agitated. 

Breeding. Season mainly Aug to late Nov; fledglings recorded also in Apr. Nest usually a deep cup 
of brown plant fibres and roots, animal hair and moss on exterior, placed 1-3-6 m above ground in 
main fork of slender sapling or shrub in open forest understorey. Clutch 2 eggs; nestlings fed by 
both parents; no information on incubation and fledging periods. In ringing studies, longevity at 
least 7 years. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or locally common, but inconspicu- 
ous. Density in rainforest estimated at 20 individuals/10 ha. 

Bibliography. Beehler e al. (1986), Coates (1990, 2001), Diamond, J.M. (1972, 1985), Gregory (1995b), Rand 
(1942b), Rand & Gilliard (1967). 


46. Black-bibbed Monarch 


Monarcha mundus 


French: Monarque à menton noir German: Tanimbarmonarch Spanish: Monarca Barbinegro 


Taxonomy. Monarcha mundus P. L. Sclater, 1883, Tanimbar Islands. 

Has been thought to form a species group with M. boanensis, M. leucurus, M. everetti and M. 
loricatus. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Extreme E Lesser Sundas (Damar, Babar Is) and Tanimbar Is (Larat, Yamdena, Selaru). 
Descriptive notes. 16 cm. Has long or dag- 
ger-like and slightly upturned bill. Forehead 
and lores to ear-coverts, chin and throat are 
black; upperparts to uppertail-coverts dark 
grey, upperwing-coverts and flight-feathers 
blackish; tail black on inner feathers, becom- 
ing progressively white towards outermost fea- 
thers; underparts white; iris dark; bill ash-grey 
to lead-grey; legs lavender to dark ash-grey. 
Distinguished from similarly patterned M. 
trivirgatus by larger and long bill, no rufous 
in plumage, only centre of throat black. Sexes 
alike. Juvenile has pale forecrown, whitish face 
to throat and neck, greyish-brown upperparts, 
buff edges and tips on outer tail feathers, cinnamon-brown underparts. Voice. Apparently variable 
song a series of up to Il whistled “swih” notes rising and accelerating, broken by short pause, 
followed by a series of shorter but rapidly rising higher-pitched notes frequently run together, and 
lasting 10-12 seconds or more. Several harsh and drawn-out buzzing and chattering notes typical 
of genus. 

Habitat. Inhabits primary semi-evergreen forest, including selectively logged areas, and also man- 
groves. 

Food and Feeding. Diet not well known, but mainly small invertebrates. In pairs or small groups, 
and most frequently in mixed-species foraging flocks. Actively forages in middle levels of trees; 
gleans insect prey from among foliage, especially from underside of leaves and branches in manner 
of nuthatch (Sittidae). Steeply raises and fans tail when alarmed or agitated. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Banda Sea 
Islands EBA. Fairly common. Status on Damar uncertain; an ornithological expedition to the is- 
land in Aug 2001 failed to find this species. 

Bibliography. Bishop & Brickle (1999), Coates & Bishop (1997), Lewis (1993), Sclater (1883a), Trainor (2002b), 
White & Bruce (1986). 


47. Flores Monarch 


Monarcha sacerdotum 


French: Monarque de Florés 


German: Floresmonarch Spanish: Monarca de Flores 
Taxonomy. Monarcha sacerdotum Mees, 1973, Sesok, 1000 m, Flores. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. W Flores, in Lesser Sundas. 

Descriptive notes. 15-5 cm. Small to medium-sized flycatcher with plumage strikingly dark grey 
and white, bill narrow, pointed and hooked at tip. Forehead and face to ear-coverts and chin and 
throat are black, crown and upperparts dark grey; wings blackish, flight-feathers narrowly edged 
pale grey, tail black, white outer rectrices; iris dark; bill pale grey; legs grey or dark grey. Differs 
from similar M. trivirgatus in lacking rufous in plumage. Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed; imma- 
ture similar to adult but more blue-grey on upperparts, dark grey flight-feathers, mostly whitish 
underparts with variable amount of peachy wash on breast. Voice. A nasal “schr schr schr” fol- 
lowed by rich, flute-like whistle rising towards end; also a single upward-inflected whistle re- 
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peated three or four times, a harsh "sjay-sjay" 
alarm note, and a softer warbling chatter inter- 
spersed with up to 4 upward-inflected ^wheee" 
or "pswee" whistles; also buzzing and chatter- 
ing notes typical of genus. 

Habitat. Primary moist hill semi-evergreen 
forest, also old secondary and partially de- 
graded forests; 350-1000 m. mostly 700—900 
m. Appears to be ecologically excluded from 
area occupied by M. trivirgatus. 

Food and Feeding. Diet not well known; ap- 
parently feeds mainly on small invertebrates. 
Items recorded as being fed to a fledgling in- 
cluded caterpillar, lacewing (Neuroptera) and 
a cricket (Orthoptera). Solitary, in pairs or in small (up to five birds) mixed-species foraging flocks. 
Actively forages in forest trees. 

Breeding. Recently fledged chick in late Aug. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted-range species: present in Northern Nusa 
Tenggara EBA. Uncommon or locally common. Tentative density estimates of 2-3 birds/ha in suit- 
able habitat in 1993. Originally thought to occur only within Tanjung Kerita Mese region (and 
proposed protection area) and provisionally also in Ruteng Nature Recreation Park. Subsequently 
recorded at other locations, and in 2002 a new population discovered in Nggalak-Rego forest, c. 30 
km from nearest previously known locality. Considered to be under threat through loss and frag- 
mentation of forest habitat resulting from felling for cultivation, dry-season burn-off and road 
construction. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1993. 2002c. 2002d, 2004a), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Butchart er al, (1994, 1996). 
Coates & Bishop (1997). Collar, Andreev et al. (2001), Collar, Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Pitches (2002). 
Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Verhoeye & Holmes (1999), White & Bruce (1986). 


48. Black-chinned Monarch 


Monarcha boanensis 


French: Monarque de Boano 


German: Boanomonarch Spanish: Monarca de la Boano 
Taxonomy. Monarcha trivirgata boanensis van Bemmel, 1939, Boano. 

Has been thought to form a species group with M. mundus, M. leucurus, M. everetti and M. loricatus. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Boano I, off NW Seram, in S Moluccas. 

= ., Descriptive notes. 16 cm. Small to medium- 
sized. black-and-white monarch. Has small 
white spot on side of forehead or bar across 
forehead; rest of head and upperparts, includ- 
ing upperwing and centre of tail, black, outer 
tail feathers white distally (about half length 
on outermost feather); chin and throat black, 
underparts from lower cheek and neck side 
white; iris dark: bill greyish-blue: legs grey 
or pale grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile has slate- 
grey upperparts, wings browner, tail blackish- 
grey, outer three rectrices tipped with white, 
underparts dull whitish, sometimes with 
salmon-pink or orange-buff wash on breast. 
Voice. Song a clear "tjuuu-tjuuu" followed by a soft and prolonged buzzing trill fading after c. 6 
seconds; alarm a rasping "schrrwie, schrrwie", repeated continuously for several seconds, also a 
subdued rasping trill. 

Habitat. Remnant patches of dense, semi-evergreen secondary forest in gorges and valleys in 
foothills, to 150 m. 

Food and Feeding. Stomach of one specimen contained heteropteran bugs, beetles (Coleoptera), 
and larvae of small invertebrates. Occurs alone, in pairs or in small (family?) groups, and in mixed- 
species flocks. Forages actively in lush low undergrowth and in lower storey of forest trees and 
bamboo thickets; occasionally on the ground. Moves rapidly along branches, and fans tail while 
foraging. 

Breeding. Birds in full juvenile plumage, apparently together with parents, observed in Oct. No 
further information available. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. CRITICAL. Restricted-range species: present in Seram EBA. Very rare. 
First discovered in 1918, and not seen again until 1991; in survey in 1994, an estimated 5-10 
individuals in 5-ha forested gorge and a total population of no more than 200 individuals was 
based on this assessment. The very small population and the apparent vulnerability of the single 
site to clearance or burning make this species highly susceptible to extinction. 

Bibliography. Adams et al. (2003), Anon. (20042), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Coates & Bishop (1997), 
Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar, Andreev et al. (2001), Collar, Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Moeliker (1998), 
Moeliker & Heij (1995, 1996), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), White & Bruce (1986). 


49. Spectacled Monarch 


Monarcha trivirgatus 


French: Monarque à lunettes German: Brillenmonarch Spanish: Monarca de Anteojos 
Other common names: Spectacled Flycatcher/Monarch-flycatcher, White-bellied/Black-fronted 
Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Drymophila trivirgata Temminck, 1826, Timor. 

Distinctive races diadematus and bimaculatus have been proposed as comprising a separate spe- 
cies. Birds of Morotai formerly separated as race morotensis, but now included within bimaculatus; 
birds from Gorong (off E Seram) described as race wellsi, but considered indistinguishable from 
nigrimentum. Nine subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. t. bimaculatus G. R. Gray, 1861 — Morotai, Halmahera and Bacan, in N Moluccas. 

M. t. diadematus Salvadori, 1878 — Bisa I and Obi. 

M. t. bernsteinii Salvadori, 1878 — Salawati I, in extreme NW New Guinea. 


M. t. nigrimentum G. R. Gray, 1861 — Seram and Ambon E to Seram Laut and Watubela Is (Kasiui), 

in S Moluccas. 

M. t. trivirgatus (Temminck, 1826) - C & E Lesser Sundas (Flores, Sumba, Lomblen. Alor, Wetar. 

Romang, Damar, Kisang, Jaco, Timor, Semau). 

M. t. melanopterus G. R. Gray, 1858 — Louisiade Archipelago and satellite islands. 

M. t. albiventris Gould, 1866 — islands in Torres Strait, and N Australia (NE Cape York Peninsula 

S to McIlwraith Range and R Stewart). 

M. t. melanorrhous Schodde & Mason, 1999 — NE Queensland (R Annan S to Seaview Range), in 

NE Australia. 

M. t. gouldii G. R. Gray, 1861 — breeds coasts of EC & SE Queensland and New South Wales 

(Shoalwater Bay S to about Sydney); non-breeding Cape York Peninsula and S New Guinea (Trans- 

Fly region). 

Descriptive notes. 14-16 cm: 9-16 g. A me- 

dium-sized flycatcher with black face, rufous 

breast, grey wings and black-and-white tail. 

Male nominate race has black on forehead, 

EUM across cheek to ear-coverts, chin and throat; 
M & crown and most of upperparts grey or bluish- 

S grey, flight-feathers browner, tail mostly black. 

extensive white tips (to half feather length) on 

outer rectrices (seen from below, closed tail 


su mostly white at tip); side of throat, neck and 

Aus pes breast orange-rufous, becoming white on belly; 
Lie | iris dark; bil! dark blue or pearly grey; legs 

a grey to blackish-grey. Female is very like male, 


but duller. Juvenile lacks black on face, has 
whitish lores and cheek spot, with ear-coverts darker grey than rest of head, white tips on forehead 
and throat, underparts duller rusty-orange than adult, white in tail duller or more buffish; bill blue- 
grey or dark grey with dark tip. Races vary mainly in colour of median and greater upperwing- 
coverts and tips of rectrices: nigrimentum is as nominate but with less white in tail; diadematus has 
black forehead. but forecrown variably white or orange-rufous, underparts largely white with or- 
ange-rufous on cheeks and lower ear-coverts, female similar but with rufous on throat; bimaculatus 
male has black on wing-coverts and largely white underparts, female rufous on throat; melanopterus 
is paler and duller, has more black on throat, whitish rear edge of black ear-coverts, black wing- 
coverts; albiventris is similar to nominate, with grey median coverts, but has shorter white tips on 
rectrices, orange-rufous on breast sharply demarcated from white below; melanorrhous differs 
from previous in having deeper grey upperparts and blackish uppertail-coverts, and variable amount 
of rufous extending across breast to belly and flanks; gouldii is very like last but somewhat paler, 
although many barely distinguishable. Voice. Song in N Australia a series of up to 12 upslurred 
loud whistles, "zweeei-zweeei-zweeei...", also harsh buzzing "gzzhhh" repeated several times and 
chattering notes, often concluding with upslurred whistle; also a nasal rattling call. Contact call 
between partners a plaintive drawn-out "phew-weee" repeated several times. Race bimaculatus 
gives a series of rapid, rasping, slightly nasal and disyllabic notes, often combined with thin, soft, 
quavering or descending whistle; diadematus has a short, husky “shuk” followed by wheezing 
whistled "tut-tut-tut-tut-tut-tut-tooo0"; nominate race a series of unmusical, staccato, rasping notes, 
including harsh, churring "prrrrt" and a more melodious "whit". 

Habitat. Mostly dense primary and secondary tropical and subtropical forest, wooded gulleys and 
adjacent scrub. In N Australia, races a/biventris and melanorrhous occur in rainforest; gouldii 
more widely in wet sclerophyll forest and occasionally in adjacent eucalypt (Eucalyptus) forest, 
also mangroves, parks and gardens. From sea-level to c. 300 m on Timor, 400 m on Atauro I, 450 m 
on Halmahera, to 800 m on Seram (where largely absent from coastal areas), c. 930 m on Sumba 
and 1200 m on Alor. Nominate race previously known on Flores only up to 400 m in forests in W, 
recently found at 750-850 m in C & E parts of island. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly small invertebrates, including ants (Hymenoptera), termites 
(Isoptera), beetles (Coleoptera), cockroaches (Blattodea), spiders (Araneae), moths (Lepidoptera), 
dipterans and orthopterans, also small snails. Solitary or in pairs, and in mixed-species foraging 
flocks; in E Australia frequently with Grey (Rhipidura fuliginosa) and Rufous Fantails (Rhipidura 
rufifrons), and on passage with M. melanopsis and M. leucotis. Forages actively in lower and middle 
strata of forest trees, occasionally in upper canopy (more rarely in Australia) and on ground, Forages 
mostly by gleaning in foliage, especially in vines, creepers and behind loose bark; also flutters over 
foliage to displace insect prey, and hovers and pursues insects in flight. Tail often fanned. 
Breeding. Season mainly Sept-Feb/Mar; fledglings seen in Jul and Aug on Sumba. Territorial, 
male vigorously defends territory against rivals. Contact between partners marked by ritualized 
posturing and fluffing-out of body feathers. Nest-site selected by female, nest built by both mem- 
bers of pair, mostly cup-shaped, conical and made of fine bark strips, plant fibres, grasses, dry 
leaves, plant down (from seed pods), moss, lichens and gossamer, placed up to 6 m above ground 
in vertical fork of shrub, tree. bamboo, sapling or hanging vine. Clutch 2 eggs, rarely 3, creamy to 
pinkish-white, with reddish to dull purple spots or blotches, mean 20:4 x 14-5 mm (race albiventris), 
21.3 x 15-7 mm (gouldii); incubation period 15-18 days; chicks fed by both parents, nestling 
period 17-20 days; fledglings fed by both parents for up to 6 weeks. Nests parasitized by Shining 
Bronze-cuckoo (Chrysococcyx lucidus) and Brush Cuckoo (Cacomantis variolosus). Breeding suc- 
cess: of nine eggs in five nests, four hatched and produced two fledglings (average 0-40 fledged 
young per nest); of seven nests, two fledged at least one young and five failed; in areas near houses, 
young frequently taken by black rat (Rattus rattus). In ringing studies in Cape York Peninsula, 
longevity at least 12 years. 

Movements. Resident in most of range. Partly migratory in Australia, but movements not well 
known. Present throughout year in Cape York and Atherton regions; race gouldii a summer migrant 
in SE Queensland and NE New South Wales late Sept/Oct to late Mar/May. Also a non-breeding 
migrant (mostly immatures) in SE New Guinea (Trans-Fly region) from May to Oct, but small 
numbers present throughout year; passage migrant through islands in Torres Strait. Recently fledged 
young roam widely, dispersing from natal area before migrating to non-breeding areas, leaving 2— 
3 weeks after adults. Migrating flocks in Oct described as very active and crossing open areas of 
water, recorded on islets up to 65 km off coast of Queensland. Vagrant in Australia in Northern 
Territory, S New South Wales and Victoria. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to common in most of range; 
uncommon on Flores, on Atauro I, in E Timor and in New Guinea. In Australia, common in humid 
areas of NE Queensland; densities in New South Wales (in two areas near Coffs harbour) ranged 
from 0-33-0-55 birds/ha to 0-11—0-24 birds/ha. 

Bibliography. Barrett e! al. (2003), Beehler e! al. (1986), Blakers er al. (1984), Boles (1988), Bowler & Taylor 
(1989), Chafer (1997), Coates (1990, 2001), Coates & Bishop (1997), Draffan et al. (1983), Frith (1979), Higgins 
et al. (2006), Isherwood e al. (1997), Linsley (1995), Linsley et al. (1998), Pizzey & Knight (2004), Rand & 
Gilliard (1967), Robson (1999a), Schodde & Mason (1999), Simpson & Day (199+), Slater et al. (2003), Trainor 
(2002b, 2005), Trainor & Soares (2004), Verhoeye & Holmes (1999), Wade (1975). 
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50. White-tailed Monarch 


Monarcha leucurus 


French: Monarque des Kai German: Weifischwanzmonarch Spanish: Monarca Coliblanco 


Taxonomy. Monarcha leucura G. R. Gray, 1858, Kai Island. 

Has been thought to form a species group with M. mundus. M. boanensis. M. everetti and M. 
loricatus. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Kai Is (Kai Kecil, Kai Besar, Baer), S of W New Guinea. 

Descriptive notes. 15-16 cm. A small to me- 
dium-sized, strikingly black-and-white mon- 
arch, Entire head and upperparts, including 
upperwing, are glossy bluish-black; central tail 
feathers black, all outer rectrices white; under- 
parts from breast side white; iris dark; bill pale 
grey to slate-grey: legs ash-grey to dark grey. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile is mostly ash-brown on 
upperparts, with greyer head and face to chin 
and throat, tail pattern similar to adult but cen- 
tral feathers browner, lower breast, belly and 
E flanks orange-rufous, centre of belly often 
whitish. Voice. A series of up to 4 clear, de- 
scending but drawn-out and high-pitched whis- 
tles; also a series of staccato and slightly musical, harsh chattering notes repeated several times. 
and a series of low. harsh rasping or scolding double-notes. 

Habitat. Woodland, from lowland primary and secondary forest and coastal, monsoon and hill 
forest to woodland on edges of cultivation; sea-level to 625 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food mainly small invertebrates. Solitary or in pairs, also in mixed-species 
flocks. Forages within foliage at around middle-storey level, gleaning insect prey from leaves. 
Flicks tail when agitated or alarmed. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Banda Sea Islands EBA. Common or very common, and found in 
all woodland habitats within its range. Considered to be potentially at risk owing to forest loss 
within its very small range. 

Bibliography. Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Coates & Bishop (1997), Collar et al. (2001), Stattersfield & Capper 
(2000), White & Bruce (1986). 


5]. White-tipped Monarch 


Monarcha everetti 


French: Monarque d'Everett 


St e zx 
S ces d Ete 


German: Everettmonarch Spanish: Monarca de Everett 
Taxonomy. Monarcha everetti E. J. O. Hartert, 1896, Tanahjampea Island. 

Has been thought to form a species group with M. mundus, M. boanensis, M. leucurus and 
M. loricatus. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Tanahjampea I. S of Sulawesi. 

Descriptive notes. 14 cm. Small monarch. Head, face and upperparts to lower back are black, rump 
and uppertail-coverts white; upperwing black, inner webs of flight-feathers white (forming concealed 
patch); tail with central feathers mostly black, progressively whiter outwards, white outer feathers; chin 
to breast black, rest of underparts white; iris dark; bill greyish-blue; legs dark grey or black. Differs 
from very similar M, leucurus in having white in wing and on rump, and more extensively black tail. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile is similar to adult but greyer or browner on upperparts, usually has buffish rump, 
and generally whitish underparts but with warm or rusty wash on breast. Voice. A slightly tremulous, 
plaintive whistle and harsh scolding notes; frequently noisy. 


Habitat. Lowland and foothill forest, includ- 
ing logged evergreen forest, scrub and man- 
groves with scattered large trees. 

Food and Feeding. Few details. Food mainly 
small invertebrates. Usually in pairs or groups, 
frequently in mixed-species foraging flocks. 
Actively forages in foliage; often holds tail 
cocked and half-fanned. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. 
Restricted-range species: present in Salayar 
and Bonerate Islands Secondary Area. Since 
first recorded, in 1927. was not seen again until 
rediscovered during a survey in 1993, when it was considered to be common in forests and less 
common in scrub and mangroves within its very small island range. In 1993, half of the island (c. 
75 km?) was still forested but large amounts of timber were being logged in order to support the 
settlement, construction and boat-building needs of the human population. Any subsequent in- 
creases in logging will have serious consequences for the continued existence of the species. 
Bibliography. Anon. (2004a), Buichart & Stattersfield (2004), Coates & Bishop (1997), Collar & Andrew (1988), 
Collar, Andreev et al. (2001), Collar, Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Dutson (1995), Robson (1993), Stattersfield & 
Capper (2000). White & Bruce (1986). 


52. Black-tipped Monarch 


Monarcha loricatus 


French: Monarque de Buru 


German: Burumonarch Spanish: Monarca de Buru 
Taxonomy. Monarcha loricata Wallace, 1863, Buru. 

Has been thought to form a species group with M. mundus, M. boanensis. M. leucurus and M. 
everetti. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Buru, in S Moluccas. 

Descriptive notes. 18 cm. A medium-sized, 
strikingly black-and-white monarch. Crown 
and most of upperparts are deep blue-black; 
forehead and face black, black extending to 
throat and upper breast; upperwing-coverts and 
flight-feathers black, broadly edged bluish- 
black: tai] black on central feathers and tips of 
outers, rest of outer feathers entirely white; 
underparts from moustachial area downwards 
white: iris dark; bill bluish or grey-blue; legs 
dark grey or lead-grey. Sexes alike. Juvenile 
has mostly brown upperparts to centre of tail 
and chin and throat, outer tail feathers rusty 
buff, underparts pale or dull reddish-brown. 
Voice. Not well known; a rich, descending "teoow" repeated several times in succession. 
Habitat. Lowland and submontane primary forests and shrubby secondary-growth areas, also open 
areas with tall trees, edges of logged areas and cultivation: to c. 1200 m. mostly below 600 m. 
Food and Feeding. Few data. Food mainly small invertebrates. Usually solitary or in pairs; for- 
ages in understorey of trees. 

Breeding. One nest found, in Nov, a woven cup of fine black creeper tendrils, leaves and moss, c. 
0:8 m from ground in slim sapling. Clutch 1-2 eggs. No other information. 

Movements, Resident, 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened, Restricted-range species: present in Buru EBA. 
Fairly common within tiny range, but remains little known. 

Bibliography. Coates & Bishop (1997), Jepson (1993), Marsden et al. (1997). Wallace (1863). White & Bruce (1986). 
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53. Kofiau Monarch 


Monarcha julianae 


French: Monarque de Kofiau German: Julianamonarch 
Other common names: Black-backed Monarch 


Spanish: Monarca de Kofiau 


Taxonomy. Monarcha julianae Ripley. 1959, Kofiau. West Papuan Islands. 
May be conspecific with M. euttula. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Kofiau I, in W Papuan Is, off NW New Guinea. 
coo oso. — Descriptive notes. 16 cm. A medium-sized 
| monarch with black face, mantle, wings and 
tail, and contrasting grey crown and nape. Has 
4 black forehead and forecrown to ear-coverts, 
[ s 2 Ew. ee 071 chin and throat; rest of crown and upperparts 
D jo w oei Sho d dark grey, slightly paler or bluish-grey on 
bas TAY Ho "- ES | scapulars; upperwing and tail blackish or dark 
: s SS UTR grey, wing-coverts and tertials tinged bluish- 
j À \ black (c. 50% of adults seen in Apr 2000 had 
EON 4 f à nen x " 1-3 white spots on tips of wing-coverts). outer 
p "ni "n..." | three tail feathers tipped white; underparts from 
ia “we neck side downwards white; bill and legs blu- 
poe f ish-grey. Sexes alike. Juvenile has blackish- 
m grey facial mask. light grey crown. grey 
upperparts, dark greyish-brown wings and tail. underparts (breast and flanks) varying from almost 
white (washed buff) to warm rufous, tail tipped white as in adult but less extensive; subadult has 
dark grey upperparts. showing little contrast with crown and nape. Differs from M. guttula in 
having less black on face, darker upperparts, few or no spots at tips of wing-coverts. Voice. Call of 
both adult and juvenile is a raw and rasping (typical monarchid) "schwree. schwree. schwree": 
song a fast repeated whistling "tiuluu. tiuluu. tiuluu, tiuluu". 
Habitat. Dry coastal and lowland forest. also lightly disturbed forest; not seen at higher elevations. 
Food and Feeding. Little known. Gleans prey in high canopy: singly. in pairs or in small groups. 
often of 2-5 adults and 1-2 juveniles, typically alongside Northern Fantail (Rhipidura rufiventris) 
Breeding. No information. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Data-deficient. Restricted-range species: present in West Papuan Low- 
lands EBA. Prior to 1986 known only from type specimen, collected in 1955; ornithological expe- 
ditions to the island in early 1986 and Apr 2000 found this species to be common and widespread. 
Bibliography. Beehler er al. (1986). Coates (1990), Diamond & Bishop (20061. Moeliker er al (2006). Rand & 
Gilliard (1967). 


54. Biak Monarch 


Monarcha brehmii 


French: Monarque de Brehm 


0 | 


men ‘ -E 


German: Biakmonarch Spanish: Monarca de Brehm 

Taxonomy. Monarcha Brehmii Schlegel, 1871. Biak Island, New Guinea. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Islands of Biak and Supiori (Geelvink Bay), in NW New Guinea. 

Loo ————— eee — —, Descriptive notes. 17 cm. A boldly patterned. 

| black and cream-white monarch. Has narrow yel- 

lowish-white line around rear of ear-coverts; rest 

of head down to breast, and upperparts to lower 

—— back, black or blackish-brown. rump and 

WE a uppertail-coverts white or whitish-cream: 

c ^c*| upperwing almost equally divided black and whit- 

) ws | ish. lesser wing-coverts to bend of wing black, 


: median and greater coverts yellowish-white, and 
i" , flight-feathers black except for yellowish-white 
i Lu on innermost tertial; tail with black central fea- 
ñ U^ CA thers, whitish outers; underparts pale yellowish 
f V | to creamy: iris dark; bill and legs grey. Differs 
— - from M. chrysomela in all-black head and face 
(and tail), and creamy white (not gold) in wing. Sexes similar, but female may have some white on throat 
and breast. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Little known; has a grating call typical of several monarchs. 
Habitat. Little known. Most records from pristine lowland forest, but found also in degraded and 
second-growth forest. 
Food and Feeding. No information on diet. Actively hawks and pursues insects in flight in middle 
and lower canopy levels of forest trees. 
Breeding. No information. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted-range species: present in Geelvink Islands 
EBA. Scarce historically; only four recent records, of up to three individuals. Large areas of forest 
habitat on Biak have been destroyed by logging and for subsistence farming, and surviving forest 
is under increasing pressure. Supiori comprises impenetrable forested mountains which appear to 
be safe from degradation, and in which the species may prove to be present and widespread. 
Bibliography. Anon. (20042), Beehler (1985), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Coates & Bishop (1997), Collar & 
Andrew (1988), Collar et al. (1994), Rand & Gilliard (1967), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


55. Hooded Monarch 


Monarcha manadensis 


French: Monarque à capuchon German: Zweifarbenmonarch Spanish: Monarca Encapuchado 
Other common names: Pied Monarch(!) 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa manadensis Quoy and Gaimard, 1830, Manokwari, north-west New Guinea. 
Monotypic. 


Distribution. New Guinea. 
— Descriptive notes. 15-16:5 cm. A medium- 
sized, bluish-black and white monarch. Entire 
^ head to bib on centre of breast, and upperparts 
| Us are glossy bluish-black; upperwing black, ex- 
"X cept for browner primaries, and tail all black; 
underparts from side of breast downwards 
white; iris dark: bill pale greyish-blue with 
blackish tip, occasionally all black; legs whit- 
ish, grey or slate-grey. Sexes alike. Juvenile is 
similar to adult but black replaced by grey or 
greyish-brown, bib poorly defined, has pale 
se| brownish belly and flanks. Voice. Song a se- 
ries of monotone whistles, similar to that given 
by Papuan Treecreeper (Cormobates placens), 
last notes becoming blurred into single tone; also has a series of upslurred notes, “swee dee dee”, 
and high-pitched whistle "dee-yuu, dewi dewi". Also a prolonged low-pitched single note and 
harsh, sharp calls similar to those of M. guttula. 
Habitat. Lowland and hill forests to c. 375 m. locally to 1200 m. 
Food and Feeding. Food not well known, but mainly small invertebrates and larvae. Usually soli- 
tary except in breeding season; occasionally in mixed-species foraging flocks, usually with bab- 
blers (Timaliidae) and pitohuis (Pitohui). Forages in understorey and lower middle levels of forest 
trees: generally unobtrusive. Gleans insect prey quietly from among foliage and leaves. 
Breeding. Season Aug and Sept. Only a handful of nests found, built from dark plant fibres. fine 
roots and moss, lined with fine epiphyte roots. sometimes with dangling "tail", placed 1-1-65 m 
above ground in fork of open slender sapling. Clutch 2 eggs, dark brown with darker spots at larger 
end. No further information. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon or locally common. Patchily dis- 
tributed: absent from some areas where habitat apparently identical to that in places where the 
species is common. Usually most numerous in flat areas. 
Bibliography. Beehler er al. (1986), Coates (1990, 2001), Fletcher (2000a). Mayr & Diamond (2001), Rand (1942b), 
Rand & Gilliard (1967). 


56. Manus Monarch 


Monarcha infelix 


French: Monarque triste German: Silberschwanzmonarch 
Other common names: Admiralty Pied Monarch 


Spanish: Monarca de la Manus 


Taxonomy. Monarcha infelix P. L. Sclater, 1877, Admiralty Islands. 

Race coultasi considered by some authors to he invalid, as indistinguishable from nominate. Two 

subspecies provisionally recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. i. infelix P. L. Sclater, 1877 — Manus I, in Admiralty Is. 

M. i. coultasi Mayr. 1955 ~ Rambutyo, Tong and perhaps other islands off Manus. 

Descriptive notes. 14:5-15 cm. A small to 

medium-sized pied monarch with white tail, 

thin and narrow bill. Nominate race has black 
face, forehead and forecrown to side of neck, 

m i ] bluish-black chin, throat and upper breast; nape 

all white, or with centre blackish and white 

confined to nape side; mantle. back and 

scapulars black, rump either black or white; 


5 58 MK e ed upperwing mostly black, most of median and 

E in 3 Je à greater upperwing-coverts white; tail variable, 
M j S a almost entirely white with central feathers 
Oe, a ^ Tad black, or only tips black; underparts below 

ed ey ( A | upper breast white; iris dark; bill slate-blue, 


L J 


blackish tip; legs blue-grey. Sexes alike. Juve- 
nile has head and throat dark brownish-grey, upperparts, including wings and tail, greyish tan- 
brown, pale or whitish hindneck and white rump, greyish-white underparts, Race coultasi has most 
of tail white (only central feather pair tipped black), lower back and rump white, less white on 
wing-coverts, and white areas on side of head and neck meeting across nape, female slightly duller 
and with more extensive black on central tail feathers. Voice. Song a series of high-pitched whis- 
tles; long, low whistle and harsh chattering or grating scolding note. 

Habitat. Primary forest. also secondary forest and woodlands, scrub and mangroves. 

Food and Feeding. No information on diet. Usually solitary or in pairs. Forages at lower to middle 
levels in forest trees. Forages with tumbling flycatching and gleaning techniques. Occasionally 
elevates tail when alarmed or agitated. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Admiralty Islands EBA. Scarce or locally common. Fairly com- 
mon on Manus, where average encounter rate of | per hour in high forest, less common in secondary 
forest. Potentially at risk owing to small population and the fact that much of the suitable habitat 
has been cleared by logging or is scheduled for logging. 

Bibliography. Butchart & Stattersfield (2004). Coates (1990, 2001). Dutson (2001), Dutson & Newman (1991), 
Eastwood (1995), Fletcher (2000b), Mayr (1955b), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


57. White-breasted Monarch 


Monarcha menckei 


French: Monarque des Saint-Matthias Spanish: Monarca de San Matías 
German: Weifbrustmonarch 
Other common names: Mussau Pied Monarch 


On following pages: 58. Black-tailed Monarch (Monarcha verticalis); 59. Black-and-white Monarch (Monarcha barbatus); 60. Kolombangara Monarch (Monarcha browni); 61. 
White-collared Monarch (Monarcha vidua); 62. Yap Monarch (Monarcha godeffroyi); 63. Tinian Monarch (Monarcha takatsukasae), 64. Golden Monarch (Monarcha chrysomela). 
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Family MONARCHIDAE (MONARCH-FLYCATCHERS) 


SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Taxonomy. Monarcha menckei Heinroth, 1902, Mussau Island, St Matthias Group. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Mussau I, in St Matthias Group (N Bismarck Archipelago). 

Descriptive notes. 14-5—15.5 cm. A small pied 
i | monarch, mostly white with blackish face, 
wings and tail. Forehead and lores to around 
eye, chin and throat are black, rest of head and 
face white except for black spot on lower ear- 
coverts, and sometimes a narrow black line 
m from crown side to nape side; upperparts white. 
lee m | upperwing black, irregular black and white 
lesser upperwing-coverts, median coverts 
mostly blackish, greaters mostly white; tail 
black, broad white edges on outer three fea- 
Me x4 thers; underparts white; iris dark; bill and legs 
> s A slate-blue. Sexes alike. Juvenile is similar to 
i adult, but forehead, crown and upperparts and 
wings dark grey or blackish-grey with some feathers edged paler or whitish, tail usually with re- 
duced white in outer feathers. Voice. Loud harsh scolding notes and long quavering whistle, most 
similar to vocalizations of M. infelix. 
Habitat. Forest, including secondary and degraded forest areas and regrowth areas along sides of 
roads and large gardens. 
Food and Feeding. Few data. Food mainly small invertebrates and larvae. Actively forages in 
undergrowth and lower storey of forest trees; flicks wings continually while foraging. 
Breeding. Begging juveniles recorded in Jul. No other information. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in St Matthias Islands EBA, Common. Potentially at risk as its tiny 
global range on Mussau is scheduled to be logged; if this species proves to be less than tolerant of 
highly degraded habitat, it may become threatened. 
Bibliography. Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Coates (1990, 2001), Dutson (2006b), Eastwood (1996b), Mayr 
(1955b), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


58. Black-tailed Monarch 


Monarcha verticalis 


French: Monarque des Bismarck 
German: Stirnschopfmonarch 
Other common names: Bismarck Pied Monarch; Djaul Pied Monarch (ateralbus) 


Spanish: Monarca de las Bismarck 


Taxonomy. Monarcha verticalis P. L. Sclater, 1877, Duke of York Islands, Bismarck Archipelago. 
Race ateralbus has been treated as a full species. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. v. verticalis P. L. Sclater, 1877 — Bismarck Archipelago (New Hanover, New Ireland, Umboi, 
New Britain. Duke of York Is). 

M. v. ateralbus Salomonsen, 1964 — Dyaul I, off NW New Ireland (Bismarck Archipelago). 
Descriptive notes. 15-17.5 cm. A medium- 
sized pied monarch with mostly white face and 
black throat. Male nominate race has forehead, 
lores to over eye, eyering and chin to throat 
black, crown black with band of white, or 
hindcrown all white and merging with white 
of ear-coverts; upperparts mostly black, except 
for white lower back to uppertail-coverts, but 
sometimes a pale grey area on upper mantle; 
upperwing and tail black, median and inner 
greater upperwing-coverts white; ear-coverts, 
| Side of crown and neck and underparts white; 
\ iris dark brown; bill grey or lead-grey; legs 
dark grey or blackish. Female is similar to male 
but has back and rump greyish. Juvenile has forehead and face pale grey, darker on crown, upperparts 
brown or greyish-brown, buffish rump and uppertail-coverts, tail blackish, chin and throat to neck 
side and breast warm buffish, rest of underparts off-white or tinged with buff. Race ateralbus is 
slightly larger than nominate, and has extensive white on outer tail feathers, Voce. Song a de- 
scending series of thin fine whistles, and may be interspersed with shorter whistles, churrs and 
harsh chatters; also a soft twittering note. 

Habitat. Lowland and hill primary semi-evergreen forests and bamboo thickets; to c. 1380 m on 
New Britain, and at least 1400 m on New Ireland. 

Food and Feeding. Few data. Solitary, in pairs, occasionally in mixed-species flocks. Forages in lower 
and middle levels of forest trees; very active in pursuit of insect prey, and frequently difficult to observe. 
Breeding. Season mainly Aug-Jan. Nest cup-shaped, made of plant fibres and lichens, bound with 
spider web, placed c. 1-5 m up in vertical fork of young sapling. Clutch 2 eggs, pale pinkish with 
small dark spots, spots concentrated around larger end, 21:4-24 x 15-17 mm: no information on 
incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in New Brit- 
ain and New Ireland EBA. Common or locally common to scarce. Unobtrusive; easily overlooked. 
Bibliography. Bishop & Jones (2001). Coates (1990, 2001), Eastwood ( 1996b). Finch & McKean (1987), Leavesley 
& Leavesley (2000), Mayr (1955b). 


59. Black-and-white Monarch 


Monarcha barbatus 


French: Monarque pie German: Weifbartmonarch 
Other common names: Fluttering Monarch 


Spanish: Monarca Blanquinegro 


Taxonomy. Monarcha barbata E. P. Ramsay, 1879, Guadalcanal. Solomon Islands. 

Races possibly represent two separate species. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. b. barbatus E. P. Ramsay, 1879 — Buka I, Bougainville I, and Solomon Is (Shortlands, Choiseul. 
Isabel, Florida, Guadalcanal). 

M. b. malaitae Mayr, 1931 — Malaita, in E Solomons. 


Descriptive notes. 14-16-5 cm; 19~26-5 g. 
Small, black-and-white monarch with large 
white wing patch. Nominate race has head and 
face (to lower cheek and ear-coverts), and chin 
to upper breast bluish-black; upperparts, includ- 
ing upperwing and tai], bluish-black, except for 
white on all (except outermost) median and 
greater upperwing-coverts and bases of outer 
four tail feathers; underparts from lower cheek 
and ear-coverts white; iris dark brown; bill pale 
bluish-grey, dark tip; legs blue-grey. Sexes 
alike. Juvenile has side of head and upperparts 
grey-brown, tips of greater coverts rufous- 
brown, tail blackish-brown, pale rufous tips on 
outer rectrices (but tips on underside broadly white), mostly deep rufous below, greyer on throat, 
lighter or whitish on belly: bill dark grey to blackish, base paler or bluish. Race malaitae slightly 
larger, with more black on throat and upper breast, and outer tail feathers all white. Voice. Calls 
include a series of loud, high-pitched monotone whistles, “feeee feeee feeee...” or slightly downslurred 
"feweee feweee feweee...". and a series of harsh or grating and slightly metallic churring notes. 
Habitat. Primary forest and tall secondary forest, less frequently in secondary growth and occa- 
sionally near houses and villages; sea-level to c. 1200 m, mostly 250-1000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food largely small invertebrates. Usually solitary or in pairs; occasionally associ- 
ated with mixed-species foraging flocks. Actively forages in dense foliage of understorey down to 
within 1-2 m of the ground, and up to canopy level. Flutters and tumbles in foliage, catching the small 
insects displaced: also pursues insects in flight. When perched, has erect and rather motionless posture. 
Breeding. Poorly known. Nest with eggs in Aug. Nest a strongly built cup mostly of plant and 
vegetable fibres, interwoven with green bryophytes and moss, placed up to 1 m from ground in 
upright fork of small sapling. Clutch 2 eggs. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Restricted- 
range species: present in Solomon Group EBA. Fairly common or locally common. Potentially at risk, 
as a large area of its lowland-forest habitat has been felled or is scheduled for logging; as much of this 
species' population occurs in hilly regions, however, it is probably declining at only a moderate rate. 
Bibliography. Blaber (1990). Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Cain & Galbraith (1956), Coates (1990), Doughty et 
al. (1999), Galbraith & Galbraith (1962), Hadden (1981, 2004), Mayr (1931c), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


60. Kolombangara Monarch 
Monarcha browni 


French: Monarque de Brown German: Salomonenmonarch Spanish: Monarca de Brown 
Taxonomy. Monarcha (Piezorhynchus) browni E. P. Ramsay, 1883, New Georgia, Solomon Islands. 
Some of the listed races are possibly better treated as full species. Four subspecies currently recognized, 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. b. nigrotectus E. J. O. Hartert, 1908 — Vella Lavella, in SW Solomon Is. 

M. b. ganongae Mayr, 1935 — Ranongga (SW Solomons). 

M. b. browni E. P. Ramsay, 1883 — Kolombangara, New Georgia, Vangunu and adjacent islands 
(SW Solomons). 

M. b. meeki Rothschild & E. J. O. Hartert, 1905 — Rendova and Tetepare, S of New Georgia (Solomons). 
Descriptive notes. 15 cm. Small, largely black- 
and-white monarch. Nominate race has large 
white patch on cheek; rest of head and face to 
m side of neck, chin to breast, and upperparts blu- 
n ish-black, median and greater upperwing-cov- 
erts white, tips of all except central tail feathers 
extensively white; underparts below breast 
white; iris dark; bill pale grey or ash-grey; legs 
grey to lead-grey. Sexes alike. Juvenile has head 


B NEST a 


ie: ORD WP v and upperparts, wings and tail brown, underparts 
E ^ .| mostly rufous except for greyer throat, under- 
E Che | à "t .| side of tail with broad white tips. Race nigro- 


UR i tectus lacks white wing patch, has wing-coverts 
all bluish-black, white of lower cheek joins that 
of breast; ganongae is intermediate between previous and nominate, with small black throat patch, 
white cheek patch meeting that of breast, white tips to median and greater coverts, and has more white 
on tips of outer four rectrices than nominat=; meeki differs has less white in tail than nominate. Voice. 
Long pulsing whistle, higher-pitched than that of sympatric chestnut monarchs; also a repeated harsh 
chatter, typical of genus. 
Habitat. Primary forest, tall secondary forests and gardens, from sea-level to c. 600 m. 
Food and Feeding. Little known. Food mainly small invertebrates. Usually solitary, in pairs or in 
mixed species foraging flocks, often in company with M, castaneiventris, Cockerell's (Rhipidura 
cockerelli) and Rufous Fantails (R. rufifrons) and Grey-throated White-eye (Zosterops rendovae). 
Forages at middle to upper levels, occasionally in canopy level in trees. Flutters (displaying white 
in wings and tail) when foraging. presumably to disturb insects. 
Breeding. No information. 
Movements. Resiaent. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Solomon Group EBA. Common or fairly common on New Geor- 
gia (nominate race); uncommon on Vella Lavella (nigrotectus), and rare on Ranongga (ganongae). 
Potentially at risk owing to threat from habitat destruction. On Kolombangara widespread logging 
is causing a decline, but there are strongholds in forest reserves and unlogged areas on other is- 
lands, and distribution is not yet fragmented, Tiny ranges of races ganongae and nigrotectus, where 
there is little remaining forest and extensive logging, are highly threatened and any significant 
expansion in areas being logged could exterminate these taxa. 
Bibliography. Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Doughty er al. (1999), Gibbs (1996), Mayr (1935, 1936, 1945), 
Rothschild & Hartert (1905), Sibley (1951), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), 


61. White-collared Monarch 


Monarcha vidua 


French: Monarque à col blanc 


German: Schuppenmonarch Spanish: Monarca Acollarado 


Family MONARCHIDAE (MONARCH-FLYCATCHERS) 


SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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Taxonomy. Piezorhynchus vidua Tristram, 1879, Makira Harbour, San Cristobal, Solomon Islands. 
Original species name is a noun in apposition, and is thus invariable. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. v. vidua (Tristram, 1879) — San Cristobal, in SE Solomons. 

M. v. squamulatus (Tristram, 1882) — Ugi Is, in SE Solomons. 

— —á4 Descriptive notes, 15 cm; 15-5-19-5 g. Small, 
largely black-and-white monarch with distinc- 
tive broad white collar. Nominate has entire head 
to chin, throat and centre of upper breast bluish- 

; black; neck side and hindneck broadly white, 

-| upperparts mostly bluish-black, but rump and 

uppertail-coverts are white: tips of median 

upperwing-coverts and edges and tips of greater 
coverts white. tips of all but central tail feathers 
white: underparts below breast centre white: iris 

A .| dark; bill pale grey or bluish-grey. blackish tip: 

QUU -*oc f „legs blue-grey. Sexes alike. Juvenile has head 

“i " and upperparts, including wings and tail. brown 

or grey-brown, underparts mostly rufous except 

for greyish throat, but underside of tail broadly white at tips. Race squamulatus differs from nominate 
in having white squamate or pear-shaped ovals on otherwise black lower throat and upper breast. 

Voice. Thin quavering whistle and a repeated harsh buzzing chatter. typical of genus 

Habitat. Primary forest and tall secondary forest. from sea-level to mountains, to at least 800 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages singly. in pairs and in mixed-species flocks. Moves up and down 

in foliage, with tail held raised; climbs nimbly through dense vegetation and pursues insects in flight. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Solomon 

Group EBA. Fairly common in lowlands. becoming more common in mountain forests 

Bibliography. Cain & Galbraith (1956), Doughty er al (1999), Galbraith & Galbraith (1962), Mayr (1945) 


62. Yap Monarch 
Monarcha godeffrovi 


French: Monarque de Yap 


German: Yapmonarch Spanish: Monarca de Yap 
Taxonomy. Monarcha godeffroyi Hartlaub, 1868. Yap. Caroline Islands. Monotypic 
Distribution. Yap, in W Caroline Is 
Descriptive notes. 15 cm. A small black-and- 
white monarch. Male has head to nape, neck 
side. chin and throat black, mantle. back and 
scapulars white. upperwing. rump, uppertail- 
coverts and tail black: underparts white. 
undertail-coverts black: iris dark: bill blue: legs 
dark grey to greyish-blue. Female is almost 
entirely black except for complete broad white 
collar that widens across upper breast. Juve- 
SS y nile is browner than adult. with rufous-brown 
M .; upperparts, greyer head and face. blackish 
wings and tail, broad pale tips on median and 
greater coverts, finer fringes of flight-feathers, 
paler or orange-rufous on rump and underparts 
Voice. Song a loud series of clear whistled phrases, "we're here, we're here" or "wheeo-wheereo". 
Calls include a series of rapid rasping notes "chich-chich-chick-cher-dee. chick-cher-cher-chick" 
or similar "chick-cher-deer-dee", also a more squeaky “weer”. 
Habitat. Lowland forest, including secondary growth, scrub and mangroves. 
Food and Feeding. No information on diet. Stolid forager within forest. as the chestnut-plumaged 
monarchs; unlike many pied monarchs, does not use fluttering techniques. 
Breeding. No information. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Yap Islands EBA. Common and widespread within small range: 
population in 1984 estimated to number as many as 26.961 individuals. Considered potentially at 
risk because of its tiny global range and chance of accidental introduction of alien species, in 
particular brown tree-snake (Boiga irregularis), which has caused the extirpation and extinction of 
bird species on nearby Guam. 
Bibliography. Baker (1951), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004). Engbring er al, (1990), Pratt et al. (1987). Stattersfield 
& Capper (2000). 
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63. Tinian Monarch 
Monarcha takatsukasae 


German: Tinianmonarch Spanish: Monarca de Tinian 


French: Monarque de Tinian 
Taxonomy. Monarcharses takatsukasae Yamashina, 1931, Tinian, Northern Marianas. Monotypic. 


Distribution. Tinian I, in S Northern Mariana Is. 
Descriptive notes. 15 cm. Forehead and crown 


P Wy hk 2 | to mantle, back and scapulars are dull greyish- 
g “ 


brown, rump and uppertail-coverts white; 


SN upperwing and tail darker or blackish, median 

: j "n E and greater upperwing-coverts with white tips 

& VES -| (forming wingbars), white tips on all outer tail 

; AA | feathers; pale eyering. face otherwise pale or 

S E : buffish-tan, this colour extending to most of 
: gu o. 


underparts except for paler chin and whitish 
undertail; iris dark; bill steel-blue; legs dark 
; .| grey or blackish. Sexes alike; female retains 

Pe fy .| dark bill tip of immature plumage for longer 
E S ‘than does male. Juvenile is very similar to adult 
but generally duller brown, with dark upper 
mandible and yellow lower mandible. Voice. Song, seemingly mostly in evening, a short whistled 


“tee-tee-wheeeooo” of 2 or 3 notes. Calls include low rasping or scolding note and a toy-like but 
explosive “squeak-it”. 

Habitat. Forest and all woodland and brush areas, including swamp-woodland, as well as intro- 
duced tangan-tangan ( Leucaena leucocephala) thickets. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly small invertebrates. Solitary, in pairs or in small groups with 
Rufous Fantails (Rhipidura rufifrons). Forages mostly within foliage and dense thickets, from where 
also makes dashing sallies after passing insects; also hovers on outer edge of foliage. Spends long 
periods perched erect on exposed or open branch. watching for insect prey. 

Breeding. Eggs found in Jan and nestings in Aug. Three nests described, a deep cup made of dead 
leaves, plant fibres, moss and wool, one with some feathers and grasses, c. 1-1-5 m up in vertical 
fork or crotch of tree. Clutch 2 or 3 eggs, white with tiny red-brown spots, mostly at larger end, 18- 
2] x 15 mm. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Mariana Islands EBA. 
Common and widespread. Total population estimated at c. 55,000 individuals in 1996, in all suitable 
habitats; average density 500 birds/km?. Considered to be threatened owing to its tiny gobal range, 
and exposure to inclement and frequently violent tropical storms: also the possibility of accidental 
introduction and establishment of brown tree-snake (Boiga irregularis), which could result in a rapid 
reduction in the population. Snakes feared to be already established on neighbouring island of Saipan. 
Bibliograpby. Baker (1951), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar et al. (1994), Engbring & Pratt (1985), Marshall 
(1949), Peters (1996), Pratt er al. (1987), Rodda er al. (1998), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


64. Golden Monarch 


Monarcha chrysomela 


French: Monarque doré German: Goldmonarch Spanish: Monarca Dorado 
Other common names: Black-and-gold Monarch. Black-and-yellow Monarch-flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa chrysomela Garnot, 1827, New Ireland. Bismarck Archipelago. 
Geographical variation largely clinal. Nine subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. c. melanonotus P. L. Sclater. 1877 - W Papuan Is (Waigeo, Batanta. Salawati, Misool) and NW 
New Guinea ( Vogelkop). 

M. c. kordensis A. B. Meyer, 1874 — Biak I (in Geelvink Bay), in NW New Guinea. 

M. c. aruensis Salvadori, 1874 — Aru Is, off SW New Guinea. 

M. c. aurantiacus A. B. Meyer, 1891 — N New Guinea. 

M. c. nitidus (De Vis, 1897) - S & E New Guinea, including D'Entrecasteaux Archipelago. 

M. c. chrysomela (Gamot. 1827) - New Hanover and New Ireland, in Bismarck Archipelago. 

M. c. pulcherrimus Salomonsen. 1964 — Dyaul I, off NW New Ireland. 

M. c. tabarensis Mayr, 1955 — Tabar Is, off E New Ireland. 

M. c. whitneyorum Mayr, 1955 — Lihir Is, off E New Ireland. 

Descriptive notes. 12-5-14 cm: 13-155 g. A 
small monarch with plumage strikingly black 
| and golden-yellow. Male nominate race has 
| upper forehead and crown orange or burnt-or- 
ange, nape, ear-coverts, neck side, scapulars, and 
lower back to uppertail-coverts deep golden- 
yellow, mantle and upper back and tail all black; 
upperwing black, wing-coverts golden, inner- 
most tertial golden, other tertials wih golden 
edges; lower forehead, lores, area around eye 
and chin to centre of breast black, except for 
small whitish subocular patch; underparts 
golden-yellow; iris dark; bill slate-bluish or 
blue-grey, tip dark; legs dark grey or black. Fe- 
male is mostly drab olive-yellow, with distinctive whitish subocular spot, slightly darker olive wings 
and tail. more orange-tinged on underparts. Juvenile is very similar to female, but has blackish bill 
with yellowish base of lower mandible. Races vary mainly in intensity of plumage coloration: 
melanonotus is similar to nominate but more extensively black on back; kordensis is similar to previ- 
ous, but with somewhat more extensive black on throat and narrowly around eyes; aurantiacus simi- 
lar to melanonotus but deeper yellow: aruensis has crown richer orange than others; pulcherrimus 
male has yellow back, female has lighter upperparts with forehead, head side and rump bright yellow: 
nitidus has upperparts tinged olive except for brighter yellow uppertail-coverts, flight-feathers edged 
greyish, tail edged olive, chin greyish, side of throat barred finely with white, underparts lemon- 
yellow; whitneyorum is slightly larger. has less orange on crown, yellower on scapulars, rump, tertials 
and underparts, female more greenish-yellow with crown and upperparts darker greenish-olive; 
tabarensis has yellow areas much richer, lacks deep orange on crown, female is generally more green 
than previous and has no yellow on forehead and lores. Voice. Male frequently calls and sings. Song 
a pleasant, loud, musical rolling warble, "ditoweet duweet duweer teerteerteer", and a varied jumble 
of short and long bursts of mellow and scratchy notes including squeaks, cheeps and squawks and 
accompanied by frequent bill-snapping: also has subdued warbling twitter. Calls include harsh, nasal 
“chit”, and squeaky, nasal "whit-we-wei" similar to that given by M. guttula; also a typical rasping 
"swetch" in agitation, can be given also by female, and may be followed by a bill-snap. 

Habitat. Forest, including monsoon forest, hill forest and gallery forest, usually along edges, clearings 
and treefall areas; sea-level to 750 m, locally to 1260 m in New Guinea and to 1400 m on New Ireland. 
Food and Feeding. Food largely small invertebrates, including grasshoppers (Orthoptera). Soli- 
tary, in pairs and within mixed-species foraging flocks, usually with other monarchids and war- 
bler-like species, particularly Yellow-bellied Gerygone (Gerygone chrysogaster) and Wallace's 
Fairy-wren (Sipodotus wallacii). Active and constantly on the move. Forages mostly by gleaning 
among canopy and outer-edge leaves, but also in lower growth areas at edges and along forest 
breaks; hovers, and pursues insects in flight. Raises crown feathers and flicks tail when excited or 
alarmed; often tame and approachable. 

Breeding. Season May-Dec. Territorial. Displaying male perches on horizontal branch close to 
female, lowers head towards branch, with neck feathers erected, and flicks tail up and down; after 
short pause, lifts and then lowers head and repeats display before moving to another branch. Nest 
built by both sexes, cup-shaped, placed up to 15 m from ground on horizontal branch in crown of 
small tree. No other information. 

Movements. Generally resident. Single record from Mt Baining, on New Britain. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or locally common. Density at a 
rainforest study site in New Guinea estimated at 10 individuals/10 ha. 

Bibliography. Beehler et al. (1986), Coates (1990, 2001), De Vis (1897), Diamond (1972), Fletcher (2000b), Gregory 
(2000, 2005), Mayr (1955b), Mayr & Diamond (2001), Rand (1942b), Rand & Gilliard (1967), Sclater (1877). 
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Genus ARSES Lesson, 1831 


65. Ochre-collared Monarch 


Arses insularis 


French: Monarque 4 froc roux German: Rothalsmonarch 
Other common names: Rufous-collared Monarch 


Spanish: Monarca Cuellirruto 


Taxonomy. Monarcha insularis A. B. Meyer. 1874, Ansus, Yapen Island. New Guinea. 
Forms a superspecies with A, relescopthalmus, A. lorealis and A. kaupi. Often regarded as conspecific 
with first of those, but differs morphologically and vocally, Monotypic. 
Distribution. Yapen 1 and N New Guinea (from R Mamberamo E to Astrolabe Bay and upper R 
Ramu). 
LE _.... Descriptive notes. 15-16 cm. Male has vivid 
| ochre-buff collar {feathers erectile), neck side, 
m chin. throat and upper breast, black face with 
a) well-developed blue fleshy eyering, small area 
A 7597 eee | of black on chin: mantle, remiges and tail black, 
- lower back, scapulars and rump white; lower 
av, breast. belly, flanks and undertail-coverts 
white: iris dark brown: bill and legs blue-grey 
Female is rather dingy, with ash-grey top of 


a _ | head, and upperparts mostly dull olive-hrown. 

E M erai collar. chin, throat and upper breast rufous, rest 

ro) Tp =- of underparts white. Immature resembles fe- 

b C NM ais DET. male but seems even duller. and may have 


black on top of head and orange-buff chin, 
throat and upper breast. Voice. Song a series of loud, ringing, rather buzzy notes which increase in 
volume, similar to that of A. telescopthalmus but longer. faster and higher-pitched. Typical scold- 
ing "bzzzt" alarm. shorter and less emphatic than that of A. telescopthalmus. 
Habitat. Rainforest in lowlands, hills and mountains. to c. 1500 m. Also on forest edge, but seems 
to avoid heavily disturbed habitat. Where narrowly sympatric with A. telescopthalmus (on E edge 
of N slope), perhaps more in higher areas than those where latter species occurs. 
Food and Feeding. Primarily insectivorous. Usually seen singly or in pairs; associates with mixed- 
species flocks. generally keeping on periphery. Forages mainly in middle stratum among large trees, 
but often ascends to lower canopy and occasionally descends to thickets. Not known tf sexes differ 
in feeding strategies, but males are seen more often than are females. Seems much shyer, more wary 
than A. telescopthalmus, descending to lower stage much less often than does that species. 
Breeding. Season may vary with region. records in Aug-Sept drier season in E of range (highlands 
and Madang), Apr-May late wet season in W (R Idenburg area). Nest a cup of fibres and rootlets 
bounds with cobwebs, externally decorated with lichen. slung between small vertical branches 3- 
5 m off ground, No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common and widespread, but unobtrusive. 
No immediate threats evident. Still poorly known. as was for long subsumed in A. telescopthalmus 
Bibliography. Beehler eral, (1986). Coates (1990, 2001), Fletcher (20002). Gregory 12004) 


66. Frilled Monarch 


Arses telescopthalmus 


French: Monarque à collerette German: Krausenmonarch Spanish: Monarca Elegante 
Other common names: New Guinea Frilled Monarch, Frilled Monarch-flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa telescopthalmus Lesson and Garnot, 1827. Manokwari, north-western New 
Guinea. Forms a superspecies with A. insularis, A. lorealis and A. kaupi. Often regarded as conspecific 
with first two, but differs morphologically and, to some extent, vocally. Described race henkei (SE 
coast from Hall Sound E to Orangerie Bay) now considered an intergrade between Aarterti and 
lauterbachi. Species name often misspelt "relescophthalmus". Five subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. t. batantae Sharpe. 1879 — W Papuan Is (Waigeo, Batanta), in NW New Guinea. 

A. t. telescopthalmus (Lesson & Garnot, 1827) - W Papuan Is (Salawati, Misool) and mainland 
NW New Guinea (E to head of Geelvink Bay and, on S coast, to Etna Bay). 

A. t. aruensis Sharpe, 1879 - Aru Is. 

A. t. harterti van Oort, 1909 — S New Guinea from R Mimika E to R Purari, and Boigu I (in N 
Torres Strait). 

A. t. lauterbachi Reichenow, 1897 — SE New Guinea (on N coast E from Huon Peninsula). 
Descriptive notes. 15-16 cm; 12-15 g. Male 
is strikingly black and white, has top of head 
to below eye black, chin black, upperparts en- 
tirely glossy black except for large erectile ruff 
of white collar and side of neck, and white 
scapulars, lower back and rump; white below; 
iris dark brown, prominent fleshy blue eye wat- 
tle; bill pale blue-grey; legs blue-grey. Female 
is very different from male. has black crown 
and ear-coverts, orange-buff hindneck-collar, 
rich rufous-brown upperparts, orange-buff 
chin. throat and breast, belly paler; has blue 
eye wattle. Immature is similar to female but 
duller, has bill light horn-coloured, legs light 
brown. Races differ mainly in female plumage: harterti female has belly white; lauterbachi female 
has pale rufous belly; aruensis female duller and darker above than nominate, and smaller; batantae 
larger, but otherwise very similar to nominate. Voice. Typical call a harsh, rasping tearing "pssshht", 
often given loudly and repeatedly in alarm, or more softly and less frequently as contact note. Song 
a loud, buzzy, flat rattling seties, “shwee schwee schwee schwee shwee shwit", sometimes at much 


faster rate (perhaps when territorial conflict imminent). Also a series of harsh, short, fast, upslurred 
buzzy notes, "zweeit zweeit zweeit", and rapid bursts of short squeaky notes, "sisisisisi". 

Habitat. Rainforest, forest edge, gallery forest and secondary growth: lowlands and hills, to c. 1500 m. 
Food and Feeding. Food arthropods, including crickets and grasshoppers (Orthoptera) and wee- 
vils (Coleoptera). Conspicuous, usually seen singly or in pairs, sometimes accompanied by a juve- 
nile; often à core member of mixed-species feeding flocks, and often associated with Monarcha 
guttula in same flock. Forages chiefly in middle stratum and lower canopy. Gleans from leaves, 
branches and trunks; also feeds in dense thickets of gingers and vines, explores hanging clusters of 
dead leaves. Darts out. with tail fanned, after flying insects. Females tend to keep to higher levels 
in forest, reflecting different feeding strategies of sexes; males more in understorey and lower mid- 
levels, where they forage on trunks and hanging vines, whereas females make more aerial sallies. 
Breeding. Season varies with locality, Aug-Dec (mostly in late dry season in Oct) and again in Jate 
wet season Apr-May around Port Moresby, and recorded in Feb wet season in Astrolabe Range: 
may be opportunistic. Monogamous; vigourously defends territory throughout year. Frill on hindneck 
erected when alarmed or displaying. Nest built by both sexes, a miniature hanging cup of loosely 
interwoven fine twigs, bound with spider webs, externally decorated with lichen, slung between 
hanging creepers or branches, often at forest edge and in fairly open site, 2-4—12 m above ground; 
may be built near old nests of the species; breeding territory c. 2 ha. Clutch 2 eggs: both sexes 
incubate eggs and and both care for young: no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common and widespread in forested habitats, 
and no obvious immediate threats. Densities in lowland forest at Brown R estimated at 9 birds/10 ha. 
Bibliography. Beehler er al. (1986). Bell (1982e. 1983a), Blakers er al. (1984), Coates (1990, 2001), Diamond 
(1972), Gregory (1995a, 1995b), Mees (1982), Pizzey & Knight (2004), Rand & Gilliard (1967), Ripley (1964), 
Schodde & Mason (1999) 


67. Frill-necked Monarch 


Arses lorealis 


French: Monarque ruché German: Australkrausenmonarch Spanish: Monarca de Cape York 
Other names: Australian Frilled Monarch, White-lored Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Arses lorealis De Vis. 1895. Cape York. Australia. 
Forms a superspecies with A. insularis, A. telescopthalmus and A. kaupi. Was for long regarded as 
conspecific with A. telescopthalmus, but recently reseparated on basis of very distinct female plumage 
and disjunct range. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Extreme N Australia: N Cape York Peninsula S to Weipa on W coast and to c. 14^ S 
on E coast (including Iron Range. Coen area and Silver Plains), in NE Queensland. 
— -—— = =s ~ Descriptive notes. 14-15 cm; 9-15 g. Small 
ers es À me "| black-and-white monarch. Male is black above, 
fs A. with broad white erectile collar (often raised 
( S N as a ruff) and neck side, white lower back and 
p * rump, black mantle and tail, black face with 
j a small black chin and white throat, white un- 
derparts: iris dark, bare fleshy broad blue 
eyering: bill dark grey; legs blackish. Female 
ES : ; ^| is similar to male but slightly duller, without 
s= E y black chin, and with smaller and less erectile 
E collar, narrower blue eyering; lores white. fore- 
| eA head speckled whitish. Immature is like a much 
| a duller, more brownish version of female; bill 
y | horn-coloured with dark tip. Voice. Usual song 
a slow "chee chee chee chee cheee" series or an even slower and deeper "chwee chwee chwee" and 
"tchwee tchwee" followed by a harsh "zzt'"; similar to that of A. telescopthalmus but slightly slower 
and deeper. A high-intensity call given in excitement is like a fast version of usual song, being a 
rapid, buzzing nasal “chchchchch” series; harsh scolding, raspy "tzeeit, tzeeit" contact or alarm 
call, typical of genus: also gives harsh scolding chatter. 
Habitat. Primary forest. vine thickets, riparian gallery forest, and edge of secondary growth; occa- 
sionally ventures into adjacent eucalypt (Eucalyptus) forest. 
Food and Feeding. Arthropods. Usually found singly or in pairs. Keeps to middle stratum and 
canopy. Hops and flutters up trunks and limbs, wings frequently half-spread and tail fanned as it 
forages; common techniques are flycatching and hover-gleaning. Behaviour less like that of a creeper 
(Climacteridae) than is that of A. kaupi. 
Breeding. Oct—Jan, before peak rains. Nest built by both sexes, a tiny, frail hanging basket of fine 
twigs, tendrils and spider webs, decorated with lichen, very loosely woven (contents visible through 
base or wall), slung between hanging creepers or branches 6-10 m above ground; similar to that of 
A. kaupi. Clutch 2 eggs, white or pinkish-white with reddish or purple spots and blotches, mark- 
ings concentrated at large end; will re-lay if clutch lost: incubation by both sexes, c. 13 days; both 
also tend chicks, no information on nestling period. 
Movements. Resident: some local movement into adjacent eucalypt woodland in wet season. Sin- 
gle specimen from Endeavour R, well S of known S limit of range, may represent vagrant. Old 
reports from Atherton Tableland and Mossman thought to involve misidentified A, kaupi. 
Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Uncommon: at low densities. As most of Cape York con- 
sists of unsuitable dry-forest habitat, the species is restricted to relict patches of rainforest and 
gallery forest. Much of its range lies within national parks or reserves; so long as good forest 
remains, it should be secure. 
Bibliography. Barrett et al. (2003), Beruldsen (1990), Buckingham & Jackson (1992), Carter et al. (1997). Christidis 
& Boles (1994), Dickinson (2003), Frith, C.B. & Frith (1993), Frith, D.W. & Frith (1995). Garnett & Crowley 
(2000), Higgins et al. (2006). Morcombe (2000), Pizzey & Knight (2004), Schodde & Mason (1999), Sibley & 
Monroe (1990), Slater et al. (2003). 


68. Pied Monarch 


Arses kaupi 


French: Monarque sanglé German: Elstermonarch Spanish: Monarca Pío 
Other common names: Australian Pied Monarch, Banded Monarch, Pied Monarch-flycatcher, 
Black-breasted/Kaup's Flycatcher 


On following pages: 69. Oceanic Flycatcher (Myiagra oceanica); 70. Moluccan Flycatcher (Myiagra galeata); 71. Biak Flycatcher (Myiagra atra); 72. Leaden Flycatcher (Myiagra 
rubecula); 73. Solomon Flycatcher (Myiagra ferrocyanea), 74. Makira Flycatcher (Myiagra cervinicauda). 
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Family MONARCHIDAE (MONARCH-FLY CATCHERS) 


SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Taxonomy. Arses kaupi Gould, 1851, Cairns, Queensland, Australia. 
Forms a superspecies with A. insularis, A. telescopthalmus and A. lorealis. Race terraereginae 
intergrades with nominate in Mossman region, and possibly inseparable from it; species perhaps 
better treated as monotypic. Two subspecies tentatively recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
A. k. terraereginae A. J. Campbell, 1895 — coastal NE Queensland (from Endeavour R-Annan R 
area S to Thornton Peak/Daintree R), in N Australia. 
A. k. kaupi Gould, 1851 — coastal NE Queensland from Mossman/Carbine Tableland S to Seaview 
Range (Townsville). 
Descriptive notes. 15-16 cm; 12-5-15 g. Ar- 
DN PIN ix Nue 7| boreal black-and-white monarch. Male nomi- 

NÉ E gd nate race has black head and upperparts, broad 
a x LY 

aX 


white erectile neck collar and feathers at neck 
side (often raised as a rutf), wings brownish- 
is black, tail black; white scapulars (showing as 
white crescent), white lower back and rump 
(often concealed); white throat, sometimes 
small black area on chin: broad black breast- 
band, white belly and undertail-coverts; iris 
Du ws E dark; pale blue eyering: bill blue-grey; legs 
E blackish. Readily distinguished from A. 
M lorealis by breastband. Female is similar to 
male but with broader black breastband, 
smaller whitish area on chin and upper throat, neck-collar incomplete and less distinct (often with 
dark flecking, and lacking white at neck side); blue eyering less prominent. Immature is a duller 
version of female. with more extensive grey-brown breastband, white areas flecked dark, and dingy 
throat; bill horn-coloured with dark tip. Race terraereginae is very like nominate, possibly with 
breastband on average narrower and bill slightly longer, but many apparently indistinguishable. 
Voice. Noisy in breeding season but rather quiet afterwards. Song a series of clear, fast and quite 
deep-toned slightly buzzy and bubbly “chwee” notes, higher-pitched than those of A. Jorealis. Call 
a nasal harsh, raspy, rising disyllabic "shweeeit". 

Habitat. Native-forest edge and secondary growth, from sea-level to at least 900 m. Palm-vine 
scrub, especially near running water, and along gallery forest; sometimes in adjacent eucalypt 
(Eucalvptus) woodland. 

Food and Feeding. Insects; beetles (Coleoptera) and lepidopterans recorded. Usually seen singly, 
in pairs, or in groups of 3-5 birds, perhaps family parties. Joins mixed-species feeding flocks with 
other monarchs, whistlers (Pachycephala), fantails (Rhipidura) and shrike-thrushes (Colluricincla). 
Usually feeds in middle stratum, seldom at low level. Habitually and distinctively forages by spi- 
ralling up or working along larger tree limbs and up trunks, acting in manner of a Climacteris 
treecreeper as it probes among bark and lichen. Flycatches after aerial prey; flutter-chases insects. 
Wings often held partly open, may be used as a support; jerks tail repeatedly downwards. 
Breeding. Breeds Oct-Jan, before peak summer rains. Birds often exhibit territorial display in small 
vocal groups, with ruff raised. Nest built by both sexes, a frail miniature hanging basket with an 
open weave of interwoven fine twigs and spider webs, externally decorated with lichen, very loosely 
woven (contents visible through base or wall), slung between hanging creepers or branches of often 
quite small sapling 3-10 m above ground. Clutch 2 eggs. nearly elliptical, pinkish-white with rufous 
or chestnut and purplish-grey spots, denser at larger end, 19-3-20-8 x 14-14-7 mm; both adults tend 
young; no information on incubation and nestling periods. Nest readily deserted if disturbed. 
Movements. Resident; some local dispersal to adjacent eucalypt woodland in winter on Atherton 
Tablelands. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Queens- 
land Wet Tropics EBA. Uncommon; occurring at low densities, As much of this species’ habitat lies 
within World Heritage areas or national parks, it should be secure for the immediatel future, at least. 
Bibliography. Barrett er al. (2003), Blakers er al. (1984), Buckingham & Jackson (1992), Christidis & Boles 
(1994). Higgins er al. (200€). Johnson & Mighell (1999), Lavery (1986), Morcombe (2000), Nielsen (1996), Of- 
ficer (1969), Pizzey & Knight (2004), Schodde & Mason (1999), Slater er al. (2003), Wieneke (1992), 


A 


Genus MYIAGRA Vigors & Horsfield, 1827 


69. Oceanic Flycatcher 


Myiagra oceanica 


French: Monarque océanite German: Carolinenmonarch Spanish: Monarca Oceánico 
Other common names: Micronesian Broadbill/Myiagra (Flycatcher); Chuuk/Truk Broadbill/ 
Myiagra (Flycatcher) (oceanica); Palau/Mangrove Flycatcher (erythrops); Pohnpei Flycatcher 
(pluto), Guam Flycatcher (freycineti) 


Taxonomy. Myiagra oceanica Pucheran, 1853, Chuuk. Micronesia. 
Extinct race freycineti of Guam frequently treated as a separate species; races erythrops and pluto 
sometimes treated as two further separate species. Three extant subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
M. o. erythrops Hartlaub & Finsch, 1868 — Palau Is. 
M. o. oceanica Pucheran, 1853 — Chuuk Is. 
M. o. pluto Finsch, 1876 — Pohnpei I. 
A " Descriptive notes. 15 cm. Smallish flycatcher 
Ear & L with erectile crest (raised when agitated). Male 
: is dark greyish-brown above, darker and 
glossed blue on crown, duller and paler on 
lores; whitish chin and throat, rufous breast, 
merging into whitish belly and undertail-cov- 
. erts; iris dark; bill and legs blue-grey. Female 
= is similar but smaller, with greyer crown, and 
are paler on lores and forehead, rufous of breast 
paler. Immature is similar to female. Race 
erythrops has rufous of breast extending onto 
face and forecrown, and merging into pale ru- 
fous flanks and belly, female smaller and 
browner; pluto mostly blackish and slate-grey. 


with steel-blue and greenish gloss. female slightly smaller and somewhat duller. Voice. Varied. 
Song, strongly at dawn, a series of upslurred or downslurred whistles, e.g. "pwee-pwee-pwee- 
pwee". Calls include low chatter, various raspy notes, short “tick” notes, a descending squeaky 
whinny, 3-note “erick-erick-erick”, and distinctive "quick-erick" with accented on last syllable. 
Habitat. Forest and forest edge, of all types, including village gardens. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages in low undergrowth, singly or in pairs. Hunts by flycatching 
from a perch. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Nominate fairly common in all habitats, but 
more so in old-growth forest on Tol; has small population because of the limited area of forest 
remaining on the small islands of Chuuk. In late 1980s, race erythrops reported as being common 
throughout larger Palau Is. and pluto common on Pohnpei. Race freycineti extinct on Guam since 
mid-1980s, due largely to predation by introduced brown tree-snake (Boiga irregularis). 
Bibliography. Baker (1951). Dutson (2006b). Klauber (2004), Pratt er al. (1987). 


70. Moluccan Flycatcher 
Myiagra galeata 


French: Monarque des Moluques German: Molukkenmonarch Spanish: Monarca Moluqueiio 
Other common names: Helmet/Helmeted Flycatcher/Broadbill, Dark-grey Flycatcher, Slaty Mon- 
arch(!), Slaty Flycatcher. Moluccan Myiagra Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Myiagra galeata G. R. Gray, 1861, Bacan, Moluccas. 

Proposed race seranensis (from Ambon and Seram) synonymized with goramensis. Three subspe- 
cies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. g. galeata G. R. Gray, 1861 — N Moluccas: Morotai, Halmahera, Ternate, Bacan, Bisa and Obi. 
M. g. buruensis E. J. O. Hartert, 1903 — Buru. 

M. g. goramensis Sharpe, 1879 — Ambon, Seram, Boano and Kai Kecil (S Moluccas). 
Descriptive notes. 14 cm. Small myiagra. Male 
nominate race is dark grey above, with dark 
greenish crown, darker on forehead, lores and 
ear-coverts; entirely white below; iris dark; bill 
and legs dark grey. Female is like male but with 
pale rufous wash on throat and breast, brown- 
ish tinge on upperparts. Juvenile resembles fe- 
male. Race buruensis has crown and forehead 
dark grey, as back, and lores and ear-coverts 
greyer; goramensis has crown little darker than 
back and glossed greenish. Voice. Nominate 
race on Halmahera has loud series of monoto- 
nous single whistles, “teu-teu-teu-teu...”’, fre- 
quent call a series of rapid medium-pitch “wik” 
notes which begins with 2 notes, pauses briefly and then followed by 6 similar notes; on Obi, a 
repetitive harsh rasping "skwech" and a rapid high-pitched "tip-tip-tip-tip" series. Race goramensis 
on Seram gives loud, moderately high-pitched, downslurred "tiuw" as rapid sequence of 4 notes; 
on Ambon also a nasal rasping 2-note call repeated with slight gap, and a repeated 2-note plaintive 
call that ends incisively. 

Habitat. Wooded habitats; often found in second growth and coastal scrub, also forest in coastal 
lowlands and hills, forest patches and coconut groves on coastal islets. Sea-level to 150 m, occa- 
sionally to c. 450 m on Halmahera, to 800 m on Buru, to 940 m on Seram. 

Food and Feeding. Known to be insectivorous, but few other data available. Usually in pairs; 
joins mixed-species feeding flocks. Active canopy forager, but comes lower at forest edge and 
when with mixed flocks. 

Breeding. Pair observed while attending a nest in N Seram in mid-Jun, nest placed 4.5 m up on 
horizontal limb; on Halmahera, nest found in Apr was a ragged, loose cup of twiggy tendrils, 7— 
8 m up in fork of horizontal limb. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Banda Sea 
Islands EBA, Buru EBA, Seram EBA and Northern Maluku EBA. Common on Halmahera, fairly 
common on Obi; race goramensis fairly common on Seram, buruensis uncommon on Buru. Poten- 
tial threats include logging and shifting cultivation, causing destruction of wooded habitats. 


Bibliography. Coates (2006b), Coates & Bishop (1997), Gregory (2006), Isherwood et al. (1997), White & Bruce 
(1986). 


7]. Biak Flycatcher 
Myiagra atra 


French: Monarque de Biak German: Geelvinkmonarch Spanish: Monarca de Biak 
Other common names: (Biak) Black Flycatcher, Black Myiagra Flycatcher, Biak Myiagra 


Taxonomy. Myiagra atra A. B. Meyer, 1874. Numfoor and Biak Islands, New Guinea. 
Monotypic. 


Distribution. Geelvink Bay islands of Numfor, Rani, Supiori and Biak, in NW New Guinea. 
Descriptive notes. 13 cm. Male is entirely 


| black, with navy-blue gloss on head and side 
| D of neck, dark-coloured lores; iris, bill and legs 
KA black. Differs from similar M. alecto in much 
S XE REN 5 smaller size and daintier appearance, black 
- ps Leh, P a = (rather than slate-blue) bill. Female is slate- 
OR, AL USE : "E | grey above, with darker lores, and pale edgings 
E " d Cus to flight-feathers; pale dirty greyish below. 
L M. Š a A e Tuvenile apparently undescribed. Voice. Song 
E 2% / SY Tu e E is a grating “zit zit” followed by a musical 
x TEN “sitseeuw sitseuw sitseeuw”, and also a “tiu 
&2S a. A int "v4 tiu tiu tiu" series. Call is a high note followed 

I ie D C» by a slightly lower-pitched note. 


Habitat. Open forest, primary, secondary and 
logged areas: tolerates degraded forest. Occasionally recorded in mangroves. Largely limited to 
interior hills. to 400 m. 


Family MONARCHIDAE (MONARCH-FLYCATCHERS) 
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Food and Feeding. Insectivorous. Joins mixed-species feeding flocks. Keeps mainly to upper 
levels of forest and edges. flycatching occasionally: inconspicuous. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Geelvink Islands EBA. Fairly common to uncommon. Uncom- 
mon to rare in suitable habitat on Biak: two records in three days 1994 (total of at least four 
individuals), and three birds seen in two days in 1996; found also on tiny islet of Owi in 1994, 
Forests on Biak and on Numfor under heavy threat from logging and subsistence farming, but this 
species known to occur in 1 l0-km? Biak-Utara protected area. Large areas of suitable forest remain 
on Supiori. More research needed on forest status and potential threats. 

Bibliography. Beehler er al. (1986), Burrows (2006). Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Coates (1990), Collar & 
Andrew (1988), Collar et al. (2001). Dutson (2006e), Eastwood (19962, 2006), Hornbuckle (1999), Rand & Gilliard 
(1967). Stattersfield & Capper (2000), 


72. Leaden Flycatcher 
Myiagra rubecula 


French: Monarque rougegorge German: Silbermonarch Spanish: Monarca Plomizo 
Other common names: Leaden Monarch/Myiagra Flycatcher, Blue/Leaden-coloured Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. 7odus rubecula Latham. 1801. Sydney, Australia. 
Closely related to and often considered to form a superspecies with M. ferrocvanea, M. cervinicauda. 
M. caledonica, M. vanikorensis and M. albiventris. Races intergrade where they meet in Australia: 
also a clinal increase in size from N to S. Six subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
M. r. papuana Rothschild & E. J. O. Hartert. 1918 - S & SE New Guinea and islands in Torres 
Strait. 
M. r. sciurorum Rothschild & E. J. O. Hartert, 1918 - D'Entrecasteaux Is and Louisiade Archi- 
pelago (off SE New Guinea). 
M. r. concinna Gould, 1848 — breeds NW & NC Australia: non-breeding also Cape York Peninsula. 
M. r. okyri Schodde & Mason, 1999 - Cape York Peninsula (N Australia) 
M. r. yorki Mathews. 1912 - NE & E Australia. 
M. r. rubecula (Latham, 1801) - breeds SE Australia; non-breeding SE New Guinea and NE Aus- 
tralia (E Queensland). 
Descriptive notes.14—16 cm: 12-13 g. Male 
nominate race has head and throat to upper 
breast dark grey with bluish gloss, lores grey- 
ish-black; upperparts. including upperwing. 
dark blue-grey. flight-feathers with paler mar- 
gins when fresh: tail dark grey. feathers with 
edges of outer webs blue-grey; abrupt convex 
demarcation between dark of breast and white 
XY of remaining underparts: iris dark brown, up- 
- per mandible black. lower mandible dark blue- 
M s grey with black tip; legs grey-black or dark 
G grey. Distinguished from very similar M. 
| é cvanoleuca by paler head. paler lead-grey (not 
~ Wm E. 7 -— blue-black) upperparts, and downward breast 
demarcation. Female paler. dull lead-grey. above. with chin to breast washed orange-buff (paler on 
chin and throat), underparts off-white. narrow variable whitish edges on outer tail feathers: duller 
above than female M. cyanoleuca, and lacks capped effect. Immature is like female but mottled 
buff across upper breast, and with wing and tail feathers edged buff; pale base of bill. Races differ 
mainly in size and in depth of plumage colours: yorki is significantly smaller than nominate in 
wing and tail, also lighter in weight, male has contrasting black lores; okvrí is like nominate but 
smaller, female also with more uniform and more extensive orange-brown wash below (reaching to 
belly side); concinna is slightly smaller than nominate, male has contrasting black lores, female 
with much darker chin to breast; papuana is rather small, male like nominate but with lores dark 
blue-grey as rest of head. female slightly paler and brownish-tinged above: sciurorum male differs 
from last in having darker and more glossy crown and throat. Voice. Nasal, harsh, deep, scolding 
upslurred "psshht" or "bzzt". given singly or repeated. Song a whistled quite musical "too-whit" or 
"tcher-whee", and a musical whistled "perwee perwee perwee" leading into "who chee” series 
almost like that of Common Blackbird (Turdus merula). 
Habitat. Occurs in native sclerophyll forest and open woodland, riparian forest, woodland, man- 
groves; also savanna lowlands to 1000 m, mostly below 500 m. Avoids thick rainforest and dense 
gulleys. 
Food and Feeding. Food mainly insects. also spiders (Araneae); some plant seeds also recorded. 
May join mixed-species feeding flocks. Forages mostly in middle stratum. not on ground. Sits 
upright on perch, flycatching and darting into foliage after insects. May forage higher in man- 
groves than does M. ruficollis, and with a more active and mobile feeding method, rather than the 
sallying and return to perch of that species. Raises crown feathers when singing or alarmed. and 
both sexes habitually shiver the tail rapidly up and down in a small arc. Inquisitive. 
Breeding. Sept-Mar in S and mainly Aug-Feb in N. Nest built by both sexes, a neat cup of fine 
grass and bark, held together by spider webs, decorated with lichens and bark, placed 3-25 m up on 
slender shaded branch. Clutch 2-3 eggs (rarely, 1 or 4), white or faintly bluish-tinged, with umber- 
brown or pale purplish-brown spots and blotches, sometimes zone of underlying dull violet-grey 
spots, 17.5-18-3 x 13-6-14-3 mm; incubation by both adults, period 14—16 days; both also tend 
nestlings, fledging period 12—14 days. Nests parasitized by Shining (Chrysococcyx lucidus) and 
Horsfield's Bronze-cuckoos (Chrysococcyx basalis), Pallid Cuckoo (Cuculus pallidus), Brush 
Cuckoo (Cacomantis variolosus), and even Common Koel (Eudynamys scolopacea). 
Movements. Resident with some local wandering in N Australia and New Guinea. In SE Australia 
migratory, moving to N Australia and S savanna regions of New Guinea after breeding: most leave 
in Apr and return in Aug-Sept, with passage noted through Torres Strait. Two records of vagrants 
on Lord Howe I. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Widespread and common in much of its range. 


Potential longer-term threats include fire damage and spread of invasive species. 
Bibliography. Baker (1997), Barrett er al. (2003), Beehler et al. (1986), Bell (1970. 1982d, 1983b). Blakers et al. 


(1984), Buckingham & Jackson (1992), Chapman (2003), Coates (1990), Ford er al. (2001). Garnett & Crowley 
(2000), Goodfellow (2001), Griffioen & Clarke (2002), Higgins et al. (2006). Johnson & Mighell (1999), Mayr & 
Diamond (2001), McAllan et al. (2004), Nielsen (1991, 1996). Officer (1969), Pizzey & Knight (2004), Schodde & 
Dickinson (2005), Schodde & Mason (1999), Schodde & Tidemann (1990). Sharp & Sewell (1995), Simpson & 
Day (2004), Stewart (1996), Veerman (2002), Wieneke (1992). Woinarski (1993), Woinarski er al. (1989). 


73. Solomon Flycatcher 


Myiagra ferrocyanea 


French: Monarque acier German: Stahlmonarch Spanish: Monarca Acerado 
Other common names: Steel-blue Flycatcher, Solomons Myiagra Flycatcher, Solomons Satin Fly- 
catcher 


Taxonomy. Myiagra ferrocyanea E. P. Ramsay, 1879, Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands. 

Closely related to and often considered to form a superspecies with M. rubecula, M. cervinicauda, 
M. caledonica, M. vanikorensis and M. albiventris. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. f. cinerea (Mathews. 1928) — Buka I and Bougainville I. 

M. f. ferrocyanea E. P. Ramsay, 1879 — Choiseul, Isabel and Guadalcanal. in Solomon Islands. 
M. f. feminina Rothschild & E. J. O. Hartert, 1901 — New Georgia Is (W Solomons). 

M. f. malaitae Mayr, 1931 - Malaita (E Solomons). 


Descriptive notes.13 cm. Small flycatcher with 
E upright posture. Male nominate race has head, 
. | upperparts and upper breast black with purplish 
b e gloss, underparts white; iris dark brown: bill 
ie ` : 7 grey, tip black; legs blackish. Female has grey 
3 : head merging into rufous back, dark brown 
wings with rufous feather edgings, dark brown 
- $ central tail feathers, rest of tail rufous, under- 
8 EM parts whitish. Immature is similar to female, but 
bill mainly black; subadult male moulting into 
adult plumage has black breastband separating 
d paler throat and belly. Races differ in plumage 
NS we | of female: cinerea female has grey upperparts. 
Pp a grey tinge on throat, buff tinge on underparts; 
feminina female has grey back, with dull brownish on wings and tail; malaitae female has grey back 
(glossy brown on immature male) and dull brown wings and tail, except for rusty fringes of second- 
aries. Voice. Usual call a rising or falling drawn-out whistle, e.g. "tuuu-iii", given 2-6 times, remi- 
niscent of that of Shining Bronze-cuckoo (Chrysococcyx lucidus). Harsh rasping note typical of 
genus, often given as alarm: also repeated weak rasps and a quickly repeated mewing note. 
Habitat. Native forest and forest edges, secondary growth, native gardens, tall mangroves and 
coastal casuarinas ( Casuarina); sea-level to at least 1500 m. 
Food and Feeding. Arthropods. Frequents mainly canopy and outer foliage, but comes to middle 
stratum, sometimes within a few metres of ground on top of small trees in clearings. Active, noisy 
and conspicuous, moving rapidly and systematically from tree to tree, flitting from branch to branch. 
Catches insects by sallying and hovering. Shivers tail, as congeners. 
Breeding. Nest-building on Buka in Dec. Nest a shallow cup of vegetable fibres and bark, bound 
with spider webs and lined with finer fibres. decorated on outside with lichen, placed 10-20 m 
above ground on horizontal fork. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Solomon 
Group EBA. Uncommon on Buka and Bougainville. Fairly common and more widespread in 
Solomons. although absent from San Cristobal and Rennell. No obvious threats. 
Bibliography. Baker (1997). Barrett et al. (2003), Beehler et al. (1986), Bell (1970, 1983b), Blakers et al. (1984), 
Buckingham & Jackson (1992). Chapman (2003), Coates (1990), Garnett & Crowley (2000), Goodfellow (2001), 
Griffioen & Clarke (2002), Higgins et al. (2006), Johnson & Mighell (1999), Mayr & Diamond (2001), McAllan et 
al. (2004), Nielsen (1991, 1996), Officer (1969). Pizzey & Knight (2004). Schodde (1977), Schodde & Mason 
(1999), Schodde & Tidemann (1990), Sharp & Sewell (1995), Simpson & Day (2004), Stewart (1996), Veerman 
(2002). Wieneke (1992). Woinarski (1993). Woinarski et al. (1989). 


74. Makira Flycatcher 


Myiagra cervinicauda 


French: Monarque de San Cristobal Spanish: Monarca de San Cristóbal 
German: San-Cristobal-Monarch 

Other common names: Ochre-headed/Ochre-tailed/Red-tailed Flycatcher, San Cristobal (Myiagra) 

Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Myiagra cervinicauda Tristram, 1879, Makira Harbour, San Cristobal, Solomon Islands. 
Closely related to and often considered to form a superspecies with M. rubecula, M. ferrocyanea, 
M. caledonica, M. vanikorensis and M. albiventris. Monotypic. 

Distribution. San Cristobal. in SE Solomon Is. 


Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm. Small flycatcher. 
Male has head, breast and entire upperparts 
à black, glossed greenish-blue; underparts white; 
iris dark; bill greyish; legs dark grey. Female 
has grey head and hindneck, brownish back, 
wing and tail, fawn rump and underside of tail, 
rufous throat and underparts. Immature is simi- 
e tt EB lar to female. Voice. Call a rasping, repeated 
"zhay-zhay-zhay". A fluid rattled “toi-toi-to1” 
may be a song. 

Habitat. Lowland and montane native forest, 
to 700 m. becoming commoner at higher el- 
evations, and very sparse in degraded habitats. 
Food and Feeding. Arthropods. Often in pairs. 
Quietly flycatches, hovers and gleans in forest canopy. 

Breeding. Pair feeding a large chick in nest in small isolated tree in forest clearing in Jun. No other 
information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Solomon Group EBA. Still quite common in mountains, but ex- 
tensive logging has reduced habitat and this species does not like regrowth, Total population thought 
to be relatively small. Continued logging at current rate will render this species threatened. Present 
in Hauta Conservation Area. 

Bibliography. Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Doughty e! al. (1999), Dutson (2006b), Hornbuckle (1999), 
Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 
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75. Melanesian Flycatcher 
Myiagra caledonica 


French: Monarque mélanésien German: Hybridenmonarch Spanish: Monarca Melanesio 
Other common names: Broad-billed Flycatcher(!), (New) Caledonian (Myiagra) Flycatcher, 
Melanesian Broadbill 


Taxonomy. Myiagra caledonica Bonaparte, 1857, New Caledonia. 

Closely related to and often considered to form a superspecies with M. rubecula, M. ferrocyanea, 

M. cervinicauda, M. vanikorensis and M. albiventris. Five subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

c. occidentalis Mayr, 1931 — Rennell, in SE Solomon Is. 

c. marinae Salomonsen, 1934 — N & C Vanuatu. 

c. melanura G, R, Gray, 1860 — S Vanuatu. 

c. viridinitens G. R. Gray, 1859 — Loyalty Is. 

c. caledonica Bonaparte, 1857 - New Caledonia (Grande Terre). 

Descriptive notes.13-14 cm; 10-12 g. Small 

myiagra with small erectile crest and broad flat 

° bill typical of genus. Male nominate race has 

b head to upper breast, upperparts and tail black 
/ with greenish gloss, underparts below breast 

Eus > : =-= white: iris dark; bill blue-grey; legs grey to 

Pn black. Female has head, mantle and rump dark 

grey, wings and tail brownish; chin, throat and 

upper breast rich rufous-orange, extending 

slightly farther down flanks than in centre and 

N Eo ! sharply demarcated from white of rest of un- 

derparts; broad white eyering. Immature is 

Iv) proud similar to female but duller. and spotted with 

p" buff on head. Races exhibit minor plumage 

variations: white eyering of female tends to be broader and more obvious in nominate than in other 
races; melanura female is more olive-brown above, throat and upper breast ochraceous-orange: 
marinae is similar to previous but slightly smaller. Voice. Song a loud, ringing, musical repeated 
"pseeoo psseeoo whit", which becomes higher-pitched, sibilant rising 'chwee chwee" and harsh 
raspy "cherwee cherwee chersic". Also short harsh "tschik" and scolding chatter. 

Habitat. Native forest, open woodland, secondary growth. plantations and mangroves; sea-level 
to 1100 m., but less common in the mountains. 

Food and Feeding. Insectivorous. Forages by flycatching from forest edge or darting among leaves 
in lower middle to upper stratum. Has usual habit of shivering tail. 

Breeding. Nests Aug-Feb. Nest built by both sexes, a cup of fibres garnished with lichen, and sited 
2-10 m from ground in fork. Clutch 2-3 eggs. white to light buff, with light brown and grey 
blotches mostly at larger end; incubation by both sexes. period c. 18 days; both also tend young, 
nestling period 17-19 days. Nest sometimes parasitized by Fan-tailed Cuckoo (Cacomantis 

flabelliformis). 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Rennell 
and Bellona EBA, Vanuatu and Temotu EBA and New Caledonia EBA. Quite common in New 
Caledonia and tolerant of some disturbed habitats. Evidently fairly common in rest of range. 
Bibliography. Bregulla (1992), Doughty er al. (1999), Gregory (1999, 2002), Hannecart & Létocart (1980. 1983), 
Létocart (2001, 2004), Mayr (1933a), Mayr & Diamond (2001). 


EEXEX 


76. Vanikoro Flycatcher 


Myiagra vanikorensis 


French: Monarque de Vanikoro German: Rotbauchmonarch Spanish: Monarca de Vanikoro 
Other common names: Red-bellied Flycatcher, Vanikoro Broadbill/Myiagra Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Platyrhynchos vanikorensis Quoy and Gaimard, 1830, Vanikoro. 
Closely related to and often considered to form a superspecies with M. rubecula, M. ferrocyanea. 
M. cervinicauda, M. caledonica and M. albiventris. Five subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
M. v. vanikorensis (Quoy & Gaimard, 1830) — Santa Cruz Is (Vanikoro), in extreme E Solomon Is. 
M. v. rufiventris Elliot, 1859 — Fiji (except Beqa, Vatulele, Kadavu, Moala Group and Lau Archi- 
pelago). 
M. v. kandavensis Mayr, 1933 — Bega, Vatulele and Kadavu. in SW Fiji. 
M. v. dorsalis Mayr, 1933 — N Lau Archipelago and Moala Group (E Fiji). 
M. v. townsendi Wetmore, 1919 — S Lau Archipelago (SE Fiji). 
Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 13-13-5 g. Male 
nominate race has glossy blue-black head, chin 
B and throat, dark blue-grey back, blackish 
upperwing and tail; rich orange underparts, 
paler on abdomen; iris dark; bill black; legs 
F greyish. Female is blue-grey above, blackish 
E iy 3 * wings and tail, chin and throat whitish, sharply 
Ec. DOM defined from orange of underparts. Immature 
is similar to female but paler below, may have 
white scalloping on wings; bill grey. Races 
exhibit minor differences in plumage and meas- 
urements: rufiventris is rather pale; kandaven- 
sis is darker. male more richly orange-tinged 
below; dorsalis is larger, male very dark be- 
low, especially on breast, female darker, especially on head, but has much whiter throat; townsendi 
is large, male usually very dark, also glossy black of throat extends well on to breast. Voice. Song 
a series of level high-pitched excited "chwee chwee" whistles, or quavering upslurred whistle. 
Typical rufiventris call a rattling, harsh “chuik chuik chuik" series, repeated 2—4 times or more; 
also quiet "chik" contact note. 


É 


a 


Habitat. Native forest and forest edge, town gardens, regrowth, and cultivated areas with scattered 
trees; in lowlands and hills, from sea-level to at least 1100 m. Tolerant of disturbed habitats. 
Food and Feeding. Insectivorous; small lizards and small fruits also recorded as eaten. May be 
seen singly, in pairs, or in noisy groups of 5-6 individuals. Forages mainly in canopy in closed 
forest; more catholic in disturbed habitats, and hunts at all Jevels, even foraging around buildings 
in villages. Snatches insects by sallying out, often taking food items from underside of leaves, 
Inquisitive. 

Breeding. Sept-Feb in Fiji. Nest built by both sexes, a small and inconspicuous cup of fine fibres, 
grass stems and rootlets, bound with cobwebs and decorated with lichen moss and leaf debris, 
often lined with animal hair (from cattle or horses), placed fairly high on horizontal limb of large 
tree. Clutch 1—2 eggs, pinkish-white with red-brown and pale purple freckles; both sexes incubate 
eggs and tend young; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Vanuatu 
and Temotu EBA and Fiji EBA. Common in most of range. Race rufiventris is common on the main 
Fiji islands; recorded as uncommon to very common in all of the twelve Important Bird Areas 
within its range, and is tolerant of disturbed habitats and gardens. 

Bibliography. Dutson (2006b), Gregory (1997, 2005), McPherson (1995), Pratt er al. (1987), Watling (1982, 2001). 


77. Samoan Flycatcher 
Myiagra albiventris 


French: Monarque des Samoa German: Samoamonarch Spanish: Monarca Samoano 
Other common names: Samoan Broadbill/Myiagra Flycatcher, White-vented Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Platyrhynchus albiventris Peale, 1848. Upolu, Samoa. 

Closely related to and often considered to form a superspecies with M. rubecula. M. ferrocyanea, 
M. cervinicauda. M. caledonica and M. vanikorensis. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Samoa: Savai'i, Upolu and Nu‘utule. 

Descriptive notes. 13-15 cm. Male is glossy 
blue-black above. with dark back and rump 
glossed greenish, upperwing and tail black; 
b = intense rufous-chestnut throat and breast, white 
b p belly to vent: iris dark; bill black; legs grey to 
blackish. Female is rather similar to male, but 
is slightly paler and greyer above, and with 
" paler and less extensive rufous throat colour. 


A = jos zi 


2 1 Immature is similar to female but generally 
| duller. Voice. Song is a quiet plaintive "see- 
| see-see-see-see-see-see" series; call is a whis- 

po Nu tled "fee-oo-eet" or “tsweet tsweet" and a 
1 2. buzzy low-pitched "bzerr-it", the two often al- 


ternating. 
Habitat. Mature native forest and forest edge in lowlands and mountains; primarily in lowlands, 
preterring shrubby forest with many young trees. Reported also from cultivated lands, mangrove 
edge, and along roads. 
Food and Feeding. Insectivorous. Forages alone or in pairs, mainly in lower levels and lower 
canopy; usually found perched upright in the open. Sallies to take insects from undersides of leaves; 
also catches them in direct flight. 
Breeding. Begging juvenile seen in mid-Jul. Nest described as thin-walled and flimsy, made of 
plants stems with some interwoven moss and apparently cotton, 1-5—4-5 m up in horizontal fork. 
Clutch 2 eggs. white with dark olive-brown and light and dark grey spots all over, 18 x 14 mm. No 
further information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Samoan Islands 
EBA. Formerly widespread on Savai'i and Upolu, where once regarded as common. In early 1990s, 
two cyclones severely damaged the forest habitat, reducing canopy cover from 100% to 27%. A 
severe decline in this species' numbers followed, and thought to be continuing; species now un- 
common. Also at risk from deforestation caused by agriculture and from the introduction of highly 
invasive non-native trees, the spread of which is aided by cyclones, and which reduce forest diver- 
sity. Recorded from the proposed conservation areas on Upolu at Sataoa-Sa'anapu and Uafoto. 
Research is needed in order to identify sites still with significant areas of native forest and their 
optimum size, so as to ensure the species' long-term viability. Small islet of Nu'utule seems to have 
greatest amount of remaining native forest and is the only offshore island where this monarchid 
remains. 
Bibliography. Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar et al. (1994), Dutson (2006b), Freifeld et al. (2001), Lonsdale 
(1996). McPherson (1995), Pratt ef al. (1987), Reed (1980), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Watling (1982, 2001). 


78. Azure-crested Flycatcher 
Myiagra azureocapilla 


French: Monarque à crête bleue German: Schmuckmonarch Spanish: Monarca Crestiazul 
Other common names: Blue-headed/Blue-crested Flycatcher/Broadbill 


Taxonomy. Myiagra azureocapilla E. L. Layard, 1875, Taveuni, Fiji Islands. 

Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. a. whitneyi Mayr, 1933 — Viti Levu, in W Fiji. 

M. a. castaneigularis E. L. Layard, 1876 — Vanua Levu (except Natewa Peninsula), in N Fiji. 

M. a. azureocapilla E. L. Layard, 1875 — Taveuni (N Fiji). 

Descriptive notes. 15-17 cm; 9-5-16 g. Distinctive small flycatcher. Male nominate race is dark 
slate-blue above, with slightly iridescent bright azure crest and cheek contrasting with blackish 
eyestripe; upperwing and tail black, suffused with blue; chin and throat to chest rich deep chestnut. 
edged with blackish on chest, well demarcated from and contrasting strongly with white under- 
parts; iris dark; bill distinctively pale orange; legs greyish. Female is very ditferent, rich brownish- 
grey above, head with slaty-blue tinge and with blackish patch around eye. wing and tail suffused 


On following pages: 79. Broad-billed Flycatcher (Myiagra ruficollis); 80. Satin Flycatcher (Myiagra cyanoleuca); 81. Common Shining Flycatcher (Myiagra alecto); 82. Lesser 
Shining Flycatcher (Myiagra hebetior); 83. Paperbark Flycatcher (Myiagra nana); 84. Restless Flycatcher (Myiagra inquieta); 85. Silktail (Lamprolia victoriae). 
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brownish, pale tips of median and greater 
upperwing-coverts (forming two wingbars). 
whitish malar stripe. rich orange-brown chin 
and throat, mainly whitish underparts blotched 
with rufous on side of chest and flanks. Imma- 
ture is similar to female but duller, with dark 
bill. Race castaneigularis is slightly smaller 


el. j * than nominate, has throat brighter. more ru- 
EM AU ae fous, white tips on tail; whitneyi is similar to 

A Ze previous but often lacks white tail tips. Voice. 

ae ed } Song a whistled “weet-weet-weet-weet-weet- 
ee Y weet" or a long drawn-out harsher slurred 

iv) Bee. "weeeer". Calls include a rapid buzzy se- 


quence, "zwi-zwi-zwi-zwi-Zwi-zwi-zi". 
Habitat. Native mature forest in hills and mountains; usually in denser forest than that inhabited 
by sympatric M. vanikorensis. 
Food and Feeding. Insects, also spiders (Araneae). Generally found in pairs or as family groups of 
three individuals; joins mixed-species feeding flocks with whistlers (Pachycephala), fantails 
(Rhipidura) and white-eyes (Zosterops). Forages mostly in lower and middle levels of forest, rarely 
up to canopy. Gleans from leaves, and occasionally flycatches in aerial sally. Behaviour similar to 
that of M. vanikorensis. 
Breeding. May-Jan. Nest built by both sexes, a delicate cup-shaped structure of fine black fibres, 
often lined with feathers. placed low down in forest shrub. often overhanging a small stream. 
Clutch 1 egg, whitish with reddish-brown and purplish freckles; incubation by both sexes; both 
also tend chicks; no information on duration of incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Fiji EBA. 
Uncommon species of mature forest, avoiding regrowth and disturbed areas. Strangely absent 
from the Natewa Peninsula (on Vanua Levu), where Lamprolia victoriae occurs, but sympatric 
with that species on Taveuni. Recorded as rare to common in the seven Important Bird Areas 
within its range. Potential future threats include deforestation as a result of increasing human 
population, and perhaps cyclone damage reducing forest diversity and encouraging invasive alien 
species. The long-term impact of mongooses (Herpestinae) on the endemic birds also remains to 
be seen. 
Bibliography. Coates (2006a). Gregory (1997, 2005), Pratt et al. (1987), Sargeant (1992), Watling (1982, 2001). 


79. Broad-billed Flycatcher 
Myiagra ruficollis 


French: Monarque à bec large German: Breitschnabelmonarch Spanish: Monarca Piquiancho 
Other common names: Broad-billed Monarch/Myiagra/Myiagra Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Platyrhynchos ruficollis Vieillot, 1818, "Nouvelle Hollande"; error = Timor. 
Distinctive race fulviventris possibly a separate species. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. x. ruficollis (Vieillot, 1818) — islands in Flores Sea, also S & E Lesser Sundas (Sumba E to 
Timor, Lomblen E to Damar). 

M. r. fulviventris P. L. Sclater, 1883 — Tanimbar Is. 

M. r. mimikae Ogilvie-Grant, 1911 — coastal S New Guinea (R Mimika E to Port Moresby area). 
Aru Is, islands in Torres Strait (including Daru and Boigu), and N & NE Australia (from Kimberley 
E along coast to C Cape York and NE & E Queensland). 
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Descriptive notes. 15-15-5 cm; 12 g. Dark 
blue flycatcher with orangey throat and pale 
belly, tail somewhat rounded when spread. 
Nomunate race is rather glossy dark blue-grey 


above, slightly darker on head; flight-feathers 
blackish with paler edgings, tail blackish, with 
variable whitish fringe on outer rectrices; chin, 
throat and breast rich orange-buff, lower un- 
derparts whitish; iris dark brown. sometimes 
whitish eyering (often most marked as cres- 
cent below eye); bill black to blue-black or 
greyish-black. sometimes dark tip and cutting 
edge: legs grey to black. Female is similar to 
male but paler and less glossy above, slightly 
paler below: very like M. rubecula female but distinguished mainly by pale lores, richer blue-grey 
upperparts, richer coloration on throat and breast, whitish eye-crescent. Immature is like female 
but with buff margins of flight-feathers, pale tipping on greater upperwing-coverts, pale base of 
bill. Race fulviventris has greyish-blue (not glossy bluish-black) crown, with throat and breast 
much as nominate, but rufous (not white) belly, flanks, undertail-coverts and underwing-coverts; 
mimikae is like nominate but larger. paler and less richly toned, those in Darwin area of N Australia 
(but apparently not elsewhere) often having distinctive prominent whitish lores. Voice, Has harsh, 
raspy. dry scold, "zzzt", shorter and louder than that of M. rubecula. Song a musical “weeoo weeoo 
weeoo" interspersed with "chwik chwik chwik" scold, quite distinct to congeners. Race fulviventris 
song consists of 3 loud. clear, high-pitched upslurred whistles, sometimes repeated, and sometimes 
with drawn-out tremulous downslurred whistle of variable pitch. 

Habitat. Mangroves, relict monsoon forest, paperbark (Melaleuca) swamp. coastal vine thickets, 
coastal lowland woodland. and iniand riparian woodland along major tropical rivers, where it may 
be seen in bamboo thickets. 

Food and Feeding. Food arthropods, especially insects. also spiders (Araneae); some molluscs. 
Usually singly in non-breeding season. or in pairs in breeding season; may join mixed-species 
flocks with Red-headed honeyeaters (Myzomela erythrocephala), Yellow White-eyes (Zosterops 
luteus) and gerygones (Gerygone). Forages mainly in middle and lower levels of vegetation, but 
will forage from ground to canopy level. Often perches quietly under dense cover in mangrove 
forests and thickets and adjacent vegetation; perches upright, continually quivering tail. Darts 
out to snatch insects from trunks/branches, foliage or ground, and then returns to perch; gleans 
items by running its bill sideways along leaf. A rather stolid species, remaining more within 
cover. and less active than M. rubecula; less prone to flycatch from perch than is that species, 
and tends to keep lower, within 2-3 m of ground. Shivers tail, but less often than does M. 
rubecula. 

Breeding. Mainly Jul-Feb (peak in Oct), but poorly known. Nest built by both sexes, a shallow 
cup of bark strips, plant fibres and spider webs. lined with grass or tendrils, sometimes decorated 


with lichen, moss or bark, placed 0-5-3 m above tide level in mangroves or over stream. Clutch 2— 
3 eggs, white with umber and slate spots and blotches in belt around upper quarter (larger end 
unmarked), 18-7 x 13-5 mm; no information on incubation and nestling periods. Nests parasitized 
by Brush Cuckoo (Cacomantis variolosus). 

Movements. Sedentary throughout range, so far as known. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. In Australia uncommon in coastal woodlands 
and mangroves, seems commoner in relict monsoon forest in Northern Territory. Scarce in New 
Guinea, but no obvious threats beyond fire damage during drought and loss of mangrove habitat. 
Race fulviventris is of concern owing to its restricted range and the potential for serous habitat 
damage on small island. 

Bibliography. Baker e: al. (1997). Barrett et al. (2003), Beruldsen (1990). Blakers er al. (1984), Buckingham & 
Jackson (1992), Carter ef al. (1997), Chapman (2003), Coates (1990), Coates & Bishop (1997), Draffan et al. 
(1983), Goodfellow (2001). Higgins et al. (2006), Johnston & Richards (1994), Nielsen (1996), Officer (1969), 
Pizzey & Knight (2004), Schodde & Mason (1999), Schodde & Tidemann (1990), Simpson & Day (2004), Slater et 
al. (2003), White & Bruce (1986), Woinarski (1993). Woinarski et al. (1988). 


80. Satin Flycatcher 


Myiagra cyanoleuca 


French: Monarque satiné German: Seidenmonarch 
Other common names: Satin Myiagra Flycatcher, Satin Monarch 


Spanish: Monarca Satinado 


Taxonomy. Platyrhynchos cyanoleucus Vieillot, 1818, Timor; error = Sydney, Australia. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds SE Australia (NE New South Wales S along coast to S Victoria and extreme 
SE South Australia) and Tasmania; non-breeding N & E New Guinea (including D'Entrecasteaux 
Is and Louisiades), Bismarck Archipelago and, very sparsely, coastal E Australia (S to about Bris- 
bane area). 

Descriptive notes. 17-5 cm; 17-18 g. Large 
myiagra. Male is uniformly glossy blue-black 
on head and upperparts, blue-black from chin 
to breast, with very sharp concave demarca- 
tion between breast and silky-white of rest of 
underparts; blackish undertail; iris very dark 
brown; bill and legs blackish. Distinguished 
from very similar M. rubecula by much darker 
and more contrasting plumage pattern with 
concave (not convex) breast demarcation, and 
more uniform wings lacking pale edgings. Fe- 
male is different from male, dark grey-brown 
above, with blue-grey tinge on head, wings 
tinged brown, with light edges of greater 
upperwing-coverts and secondaries, chin to upper breast rich orangey buff and clearly demarcated 
from whitish lower underparts, with variable whitish edges on outer tail; very like M. rubecula 
female, but separated mainly by richer bluish-grey colour of upperparts, contrasting darker cap, 
darker lores and ear-coverts giving masked effect. Immature is like female, but has buff edgings on 
wing feathers. Voice. Song a sharp metallic rising whistle, *choo-ee. choo-ee choo-ee" or “pwee 
pwee pwee", and associated clear, high-pitched "weir-to-weir-to-weir" or “thurp, pewit pewit pe- 
wit". Also "chwee-wip" repeated thrice, and more strident than call of M. rubecula, and harsh 
grating buzzy ^bzzurt", similar to that of M. rubecula. 

Habitat. Tall, wet sclerophyll forest, native eucalypt (Eucalyptus) woodlands and densely veg- 
etated gulleys in forest; mainly in higher areas, to 1400 m. Prefers moister taller forest at higher 
elevations than those inhabited by M. rubecula, but occurs at sea-level in Tasmania (where latter 
species absent). Reported as nesting in rainforest at Paluma (Queensland), outside normal breeding 
range, but usually avoids this habitat. Migrants occur in more open country and drier woodlands, 
urban parks and gardens, and clearings and roadsides in rainforest. 

Food and Feeding. Food arthropods: seeds occasionally eaten. Occurs singly or in loose pairs, 
occasionally in small parties of 3—4 individuals. Usually seen high in canopy and subcanopy of 
taller forested habitats. Very active and seldom still. Sits upright; feeds by sallying after insects 
from horizontal branch and by darting into leaves after arthropods, rarely on ground. 

Breeding. Oct-Feb; single-brooded. Nest built by both sexes, a cup of shredded grass and bark, 
moss and spider webs, decorated with lichen, placed 3-25 m up on shaded bare horizontal dead 
branch. Clutch 2-3 eggs, usually 3, white to creamy or with very faint bluish or greenish tinge, 
with brown, umber and purplish spots or blotches and underlying spots of dull purplish-grey, all in 
well-defined zone at larger end, average 19-4 x 14-8 mm: incubation by both sexes, period c. 16 
days; both also brood and feed chicks, nestling period c. 15 days. Nests parasitized by Shining 
(Chrysococcyx lucidus) and Horsfield’s Bronze-cuckoos (Chrysococcyx basalis), Pallid Cuckoo 
(Cuculus pallidus) and Brush Cuckoo (Cacomantis variolosus). 

Movements. Migratory. Post-breeding movement N in Feb-Apr to non-breeding areas largely in 
NE Australia and New Guinea, where surprisingly few records. Winters mostly in N of New Guinea, 
E Papuan Is and in Bismarcks (Umboi, New Britain, Lihir Is) during Mar-Oct; a few records of 
non-breeders oversummering and with migrants regularly seen from R Fly E to SE New Guinea. 
Return S Aug-Nov. Vagrant in New Zealand (three records up to 2005). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon breeder in wet forest in SE Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania. Populations reduced by habitat loss or damage caused by logging of old- 
growth forests in SE Australia; the species appears unable to survive in regrowth areas. 
Bibliography. Barrett et al, (2003), Beehler et al. (1986), Blakers et al. (1984), Buckingham & Jackson (1992), 
Chapman (2003). Coates (1990). Draffan ez al. (1983). Griffioen & Clarke (2002). Higgins et al. (2006). Johnson & 
Mighell (1999), Morcombe (2000), Nielsen (1991, 1996), Officer (1969), Pizzey & Knight (2004), Rand & Gilliard 
(1967). Schodde & Mason (1999), Stewart (2001), Watts (2002), Wieneke (1992), 
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81. Common Shining Flycatcher 
Myiagra alecto 


French: Monarque luisant German: Glanzmonarch Spanish: Monarca Reluciente 
Other common names: Glossy Flycatcher, Shining Monarch/Monarch-flycatcher, Papuan/New 
Guinea Flycatcher/Shining-flycatcher, Long-billed Shining Flycatcher, Satinbird 


Taxonomy. Drymophila alecto Temminck, 1827, “Celebes”; error = Ternate. Moluccas. 
Forms a species pair with M. hebetior: both sometimes placed in a separate genus, Piezorhynchus. 
Subspecific taxonomy somewhat uncertain; race melvillensis known to intergrade with wardelli on 
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Cape York Peninsula and may not be tenable. Birds from S New Guinea were described as race 
novaeguineensis, but now considered indistinguishable from chalybeocephalus. Eight subspecies 
currently recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
M. a. alecto (Temminck, 1827) - Morotai, Halmahera, Ternate, Tidore, Mare, Muor, Moti, Bacan, 
Damar, Kasinuta and Obi. 
M. a. chalybeocephalus (Lesson & Garnot, 1828) — W Papuan Is, W, SW & N New Guinea, Karkar 
I, Bagabag, and Bismarck Archipelago. 
M. a. manumudari (Rothschild & E. J. O. Hartert, 1915) - Manam I (off NE New Guinea). 
M. a. longirostris (Mathews, 1928) — Tanimbar Is. 
M. a. rufolateralis (G. R. Gray, 1858) — Aru Is. 
M. a. lucida G. R. Gray, 1858 - E Papuan Is (Trobriand Is, Woodlark I, D'Entrecasteaux Is and 
Louisiades). 
M. a. wardelli (Mathews, 1911) — S New Guinea (Trans-Fly region) and NE Australia (S on NE 
Queensland coast to Fraser I). 
M. a. melvillensis (Mathews, 1912) — N Australia from NW Western Australia (E from King Sound 
and coastal Kimberley) E to NE Arnhem Land and C Cape York Peninsula. 
Descriptive notes.17—19 cm; 20 g. Male nomi- 
nate race has plumage entirely iridescent blue- 
black; iris dark brown; bill slaty-blue, 
sometimes small black tip, interior of mouth 
vivid orange-red (very obvious when calling): 
legs dark slate-grey to black. Female has crown 
to below eye and to hindneck shiny blue-black, 
upperparts dark rufous-tinged brown. darker 
and more blackish wingtips, throat and under- 
parts white. Immature is similar to female, but 
breast side. flanks and abdomen variably 
1. washed rusty. Races vary mainly in size. and 
in plumage of female: chalybeocephalus has 
longer wing than nominate; manumudari is 
largest race, female has very pale rufous back; longirostris is relatively long-billed, female has 
rufous wash on flanks and undertail-coverts; rufolateralis female has pale rufous undertail-coverts 
.and ochraceous flanks; lucida is rather large, with large bill, female has very pale upperparts: 
melvillensis female has dark grey upper mantle, dark rufous-brown on rest of upperparts, under- 
parts all white, some have creamy undertail-coverts; wardelli is similar to last but brighter rufous- 
brown above (including wing and tail), buffier on flanks, vent and undertail-coverts. Voice. Very 
vocal, with extensive and varied repertoire. In Australia a monotonous, loud, ringing "teuee teuee 
teuee teuee teuee" series of whistled notes, often repeated; a rasping, harsh "chee whit chee" fol- 
lowed by a tearing, scolding "tshhertsher" series; a 4-note slower "tiu tiu tiu tiu" musical whistled 
series and a very slow harsher variant of the song phrase, "teuee teuee teuee teuee". In New Guinea, 
one call described as a loud, drawn-out, downslurred, very harsh rasping note. and another as nasal 
upslurred "zweeee". 
Habitat. Swamp-forest, forest edges. mangroves, streamside vegetation, monsoon forest and 
coastal scrub, paperbark (Melaleuca), pandanus, secondary growth; usually in vicinity of water, 
but will visit patches of rainforest and monsoon forest. Primarily tropical lowlands in Australia; 
in New Guinea mostly to 150 m, locally in hills and lower mountains to 1280 m. In Bismarck 
Archipelago occurs in lowland and montane forest at up to 720 m on New Ireland. To 1220 m on 
Karkar I, occupying a wider niche there in the absence of competitors in the depauperate island 
avifauna. 
Food and Feeding. Largely insectivorous; some fruit, small molluscs and crustaceans may be 
taken. Tends to keep to middle and low levels in dense vegetation; forages at 1-24 m on Karkar and 
Bagabag I. Forages also along line of rising tide where water disturbs prey, often on bare mud. Very 
active, with much calling, also much tail-flicking and wing-flicking to disturb prey. Catches ar- 
thropods by hovering, gleaning and flycatching from leaves, palm fronds and grasses. Inquisitive; 
tail often flicked, waved or elevated, and crest raised. 
Breeding. Breeds in Aug-Apr wet season in Australia, and similarly in New Guinea (where dates 
of rainy season vary with locality). Nest a deep tightly woven cup of bark and fibres, moss, rootlets 
or twigs, bound with cobwebs and decorated with bark flakes and lichen, often well camouflaged 
but may be quite obvious, and frequently sited on small fork horizontal branch or vine, often over 
water; preferred trees are mangroves and paperbarks. Clutch usually 2-3 eggs, white (sometimes 
faint greenish or bluish tinge) with olive-brown to dull slaty, grey or pale lavender spots and blotches 
and faint underlying slaty or lilac markings, mostly at large end, 20-8 x 15-2 mm; incubation by 
both sexes, period at least 12 days; both also brood and feedchicks, no information on duration of 
nestling period. Nests parasitized by Brush Cuckoo (Cacomantis variolosus). 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common over much of range; a characteristic 
species of tropical streams and rivers. 
Bibliography. Bell (1967, 1970, 1982a, 1982b, 1982c, 1983b, 1984), Beruldsen (1979), Blakers et al. (1984), 
Buckingham & Jackson (1992), Carter et al. (1997), Chapman (2003), Coates (1990), Coates & Bishop (1997), 
Diamond & LeCroy (1979), Eastwood (1998), Finch (1981a), Frith & Frith (1993), Goodfellow (2001), Greig- 
Smith (1978), Griffioen & Clarke (2002), Higgins et al. (2006), Johnson & Mighell (1999), Mayr & Diamond 
(2001), McKean (1985), Morcombe (2000). Officer (1969), Pizzey & Knight (2004), Schodde & Dickinson (2005), 
Schodde & Mason (1999), Sibley & Monroe (1990), White & Bruce (1986), Woinarski (1993), Woinarski, Brock er 
al. (2000), Woinarski, Tidemann & Kerin (1988). 


82. Lesser Shining Flycatcher 
Myiagra hebetior 


French: Monarque terne German: Eichhommonarch Spanish: Monarca Apagado 
Other common names: Dull Flycatcher/Monarch, Hartert's/Island Flycatcher, Little Shining Fly- 
catcher 


Taxonomy. Monarcha hebetior E. J. O. Hartert, 1924, Mussau, St Matthias Group, Bismarck Ar- 
chipelago. 

Forms a species pair with M. alecto; both sometimes placed in a separate genus, Piezorhynchus. 
Race eichhorni possibly a separate species, females being quite distinctive. Three subspecies rec- 
ognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. h. hebetior (E. J. O. Hartert, 1924) — St Matthias, in Bismarck Archipelago. 

M. h. eichhorni (E. J. O. Hartert, 1924) — New Hanover, New Ireland and New Britain (Bismarck). 
M. h. cervinicolor (Salomonsen, 1964) — Djaul I, off NW New Ireland. 


Descriptive notes. 15-17 cm. Male nominate 
race has plumage entirely black, upperparts 
" glossed iridescent navy-blue; iris dark brown; 


ve bill slaty or pale blue, tip black and lower 
re ae J mandible black, interior of mouth orange; legs 
+ & a wah S =. , slaty black. Distinguished from very similar 
Ko y Aye D M. alecto by smaller size and more compact 
" =a to p. build, appearing larger-headed with steeper 


forehead and more rounded crown, also orange 
(not orange-red) interior of mouth. Female has 
crown to below eye and to hindneck dull black, 
ñ ' Tef upperparts rufous-brown, blackish wingtips, 
tail blackish-brown, throat and underparts 
grey-tinged white. Immature resembles female, 
but with brown crown, chest rufous-washed, bill yellowish at base. Races vary mainly in plumage 
of female: eichhorni is distinctive, with dark ashy-grey top of head, dul] dark brownish-chestnut 
upperparts, dul] brownish-black wings and tail, ash-grey throat and breast, whitish centre of belly, 
rusty grey-brown flanks; cervinicolor has paler grey head, very pale forehead and lores, light ru- 
fous upperparts, and white underparts variably suffused light grey on throat and breast. and pale 
cinnamon on lower belly and undertail-coverts. Voice. Harsh tearing scold typical of genus, and a 
distinctive high-pitched, rather quiet, rapid trilling or galloping series. 

Habitat. Occurs in native forest and at forest edge, as well as in secondary growth, ranging from 
sea-level up to 1300 m on New Britain, and up to 1500 m on New Ireland; more common in mid- 
montane forest. 

Food and Feeding. Insectivorous. Forages in forest understorey, by gleaning and snatching in- 
sects. Has been reported as joining mixed-species feeding flocks with Northern Fantail (Rhipidura 
rufiventris) and Golden Whistler (Pachycephala pectoralis). A rather shy and wary species, males 
seen far more than are females. Typically. keeps very low in dense vegetation and thickets when 
alarmed, with head feathers raised in a small crest. 

Breeding. Very poorly known. Nest reported as being a cup similar to that of M. alecto, draped 
with moss, and often situated on a large leaf 0-5-1 m above ground. No other information avail- 
able. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in St. Matthias 
Islands EBA and New Britain and New Ireland EBA. As an island species with a small global 
range, this monarchid is potentially at risk from forest clearance, which has been particularly se- 
vere. for planting of oil palm (Elaeis guineensis), on New Britain. Habitat on Djaul and Mussau (St 
Matthias) is limited and prone to degradation and clearance; nominate race and cervinicolor are 
conceivably “Vulnerable”. 

Bibliography. Coates (1990, 2001), Dutson (2006b), Eastwood (1996b). Finch & McKean (1987), Gilliard & 
LeCroy (1967a), Mayr & Diamond (2001), Orenstein (1976). 


83. Paperbark Flycatcher 


Myiagra nana 


French: Monarque menu German: Teebaummonarch 
Other common names: Little Restless Flycatcher 


Spanish: Monarca Chico 


Taxonomy. Seisura nana Gould, 1870. northern Australia. 

Forms a superspecies with M. inquieta; previously treated as conspecific, but differs in plumage, 
bill structure, size and vocalizations. Monotypic. 

Distribution. S New Guinea (from Merauke E to R Bensbach and middle R Fly around Obo; 
Saibai I) and N Australia (from N Western Australia E. mainly in coastal areas, to SW Cape York 
area of NW Queensland). 

T p Descriptive notes. 18:5 cm; 13:5 g. Male is 
[353 N c^ qo Ne? S entirely black above, crown and back with dark 
EE CEP T P blue gloss, and white below, sometimes a vari- 
| able pale peachy-buff wash on chest; flight- 
feathers have broad pale greyish bases (visible 
in flight); iris dark brown; bill blue-grey, up- 
per mandible edged and tipped dark; legs black. 
Distinguished from very similar M. inquieta 
by smaller size (c. 1096 smaller). proportion- 
ately shorter bill, blacker-looking upperparts. 
E z Female is very like male, but more dark slate- 
> grey above with contrasting glossy black crown 
and dull mid-grey lores. Immature is similar 
to adult but duller, paler, with buffy wash on 
breast, whitish tips on upperwing-coverts. Voice. A loud, slightly upslurred musical whistled se- 
ries, “chee-whee chee whee”, frequently given, often in flight; can be faster or as a more grating 
version. Also, a distinctive rattly short grinding “whishtt”, singly or as a series, and seemingly the 
equivalent of the lengthy scissors-grinding series of M. inquieta. 

Habitat. Usually near water. Tropical eucalypt (Eucalyptus) savanna woodland, paperbark 
(Melaleuca) woodland, riverine woodland, billabongs, pandanus thickets, scrub and sedge beds 
bordering rivers in grassy floodplains. 

Food and Feeding. Arthopods; diet includes spiders (Araneae) and centipedes (Chilopoda), as 
well as insects. Forages singly or in pairs, and generally near water. Often hovers over water, 
shrubs or tall grass: sweeps spread tail from side to side. Often tame. 

Breeding. Laying Aug—April; can be triple-brooded. Nest built by both sexes, a cup of bark shreds 
and grass, placed in upright fork of dead sapling or shrub close to water at height of 1-6 m; a nest 
in New Guinea (Ambuve, on middle R Fly) was a simple cup of grass stems and fibres built more 
than 2 m above ground on wooden roof support of abandoned bush hut. Clutch 3—4 eggs, occasion- 
ally 1; both sexes incubate eggs and tend chicks; no definite information on duration of incubation 
and nestling periods. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Generally common in suitable habitat. In New Guinea 
formerly known only from Saibai I (Australian territory, where perhaps a vagrant), and R Bensbach 
area, but recently found to occur on middle R Fly at Ambuve and Obo, a considerable range 
extension. 

Bibliography. Barrett et al. (2003), Beehler et al. (1986), Buckingham & Jackson (1992), Chapman (2003), Christidis 
& Boles (1994), Coates (1990), Debus & Lollback (2005), van Gessel (2004), Goodfellow (2001), Gregory (1996), 
Griffioen & Clarke (2002), Higgins et al. (2006), Luck et al. (1999). McCrie & Watson (2004), Morcombe (2000), 
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Nielsen (1996). Officer (1969), Pizzey & Knight (2004), Schodde & Mason (1999), Schodde & Tidemann (1990). 
Slater er af. (2003), Wieneke (1992), Woinarski (1993), Woinarski & Tidemann (1991), Woinarski, Brock er al. 
(2000), Woinarski, Tidemann & Kerin (1988). 


84. Restless Flycatcher 


Myiagra inquieta 
French: Monarque infatigable German: Weifkehlmonarch 
Other common names: Restless Monarch 


Spanish: Monarca Inquieto 


Taxonomy. Turdus inquietus Latham, 1801. New South Wales — Sydney, Australia. 

Forms a superspecies with M. rana: previously treated as conspecific, but differs in plumage, bill 
structure, size and vocalizations. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Australia: SW Western Australia (Wongan Hills E to Point Culver). and CE Queens- 
land S to Victoria and S South Australia (extending W to E fringe of Simpson-Strzelecki Deserts. 
Murray-Mallee, Flinders Ranges and Eyre Peninsula). 

Descriptive notes. 20-5 cm; 20-5 g. Medium- 
sized to large myiagra. Male has top and side 
of head black with glossy bluish sheen on 
crown, contrasting matt black lores, eyering 
and ear-coverts (appear slightly darker than rest 
of head), upperparts grey-black with bluish 
sheen, contrasting slightly with crown: 
upperwing and tail blackish-brown with blu- 
ish-black gloss, flight-feathers paler-edged at 
bases (visible in flight); throat and underparts 
white, sometimes a faint orange-buff wash on 
breast: iris dark brown: upper mandible black, 
E lower mandible blue-grey with black tip; legs 
dark grey to black. Distinguished from very 
similar M. nana by larger size (c. 10% larger), proportionately longer and more slender bill, greyer 
(less black) upperparts. Female is very like male, but lores and paler, dark grey. contrasting more 
with crown and neck, upperparts duller and less glossed. Immature is similar to adult but duller, 
paler, with buffy wash on breast, whitish tips on upperwing-coverts. Voice. A loud, typical whis- 
tled "tu-whee" series, given frequently, often in flight, and a harsh rasping “bzzzzrrrt”, singly or as 
à series. Characteristic loud rasping. crackling scissors-grinding series of calls, “chuweet-chuweet- 
chuweet-chuweet". with deep rattly ending, often given when hovering; series seems much longer 
and more raspy than harsh calls of M. nana. 

Habitat. Usually near water in lowland open forest. eucalypt (Eucalyptus) woodland (including 
river red gums), coastal and inland scrub. golf courses. orchards, parks and gardens, with sparse 
bushes and understorey. Recorded to c. 1220 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. spiders (Araneae) and centipedes (Chilopoda), Singly or in pairs; joins 
mixed-species flocks with Willie Wagtails (Rhipidura leucophrys) and Jacky Winters (Microeca 
fascinans). Forages at all levels. from ground to canopy. Very active; hovers over grasses and 
foliage, constantly giving grinding call. wings fluttering rapidly, tail spread, head and tail pointing 
downwards, snatching prey from grass, bushes or leaves. Hunts from perches, e.g. fence posts and 
stumps, and will take arthropods from house windows and eaves. Flight swooping and varied, with 
frequent changes of direction (but can be direct and straight if not feeding). Loud grinding cal} may 
disturb insects. Sweeps tail from side to side. Often tame. 

Breeding. Jul-Mar. with peak Sept-Nov; can be triple-brooded. Nest built by both sexes, a large 
coarse cup of shredded bark. fine grass and cobwebs, decorated with lichen, placed 1-20 m above 
ground on horizontal fork: often nests close to or in same tree as Willie-wagtail and Magpie-lark 
(Grallina cyanoleuca). Clutch 2—4 eggs: incubation by both sexes. period uncertain; both also 
brood and feed chicks. no information available on duration of nestling period. Breeding success 
14% (nz7). Nests parasitized by Horsfield's Bronze-cuckoo (Chrysococcyx basalis), Pallid Cuckoo 
(Cuculus pallidus), and Fan-tailed (Cacomantis flabelliformis) and Brush Cuckoos (Cacomantis 
variolosus). 

Movements. Resident to locally nomadic; details not well known. Present over much of range 
throughout year, but some disperse N as far as N Queensland in austral winter; likely to be local 
seasonal habitat shifts and post-breeding dispersal. May undertake altitudinal migration around 
Canberra. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Widespread and common over most of its 
fairly extensive range. Local declines and also range contraction noted in Western Australian 
Wheatbelt and Swan Coastal Plain; these are, no doubt, a result of intensive farming and habitat 
modification. 

Bibliography. Barrett et al. (2003). Beehler er al. (1986), Blakers et al. (1984), Chapman (2003), Christidis & 
Boles (1994), Coates (1990), Debus & Lollback (2005), Goodfellow (2001), Griffioen & Clarke (2002), Higgins et 
al. (2006). Luck et al. (1999), McKean (1985), Morcombe (2000), Nielsen ( 1996), Officer (1969), Pizzey & Knight 
(2004), Schodde & Mason (1999), Slater er al. (2003), Veerman (2002), Verbeek er al. (1993), Wieneke (1992), 
Woinarski (1993), Woinarski & Tidemann (1991), Woinarski er al. (2000). 
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Genus LAMPROLIA Finsch, 1874 


85. Silktail 


Lamprolia victoriae 


French: Monarque queue-de-soie German: Lamprolia 
Other common names: Satin Flycatcher(!) 


Spanish: Monarca Lamprolia 


Taxonomy. Lamprolia victoriae Finsch, 1874, Taveuni, Fiji. 

Systematic position long uncertain; has been placed with e.g. Australasian robins (Petroicidae), 

and suggested as being possibly a member of the birds-of-paradise family (Paradisaeidae) or as 

constituting a separate family of its own. Currently regarded as an aberrant member of present 

family. but molecular-genetic studies required. Race Kleinschmidti originally published as 

"Klinesmithi", based on anglicized version of the German collector's name; original description 

nowhere mentions the correct, German spelling of collector's name. so original spelling should 

stand; however, prevailing usage. as now strongly supported by the Code, is overwhelmingly in 

favour of retaining “kleinschmidti”. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

L. v. kleinschmidti E, P. Ramsay, 1876 — E Vanua Levu (Natewa Peninsula), in N Fiji. 

L. v. victoriae Finsch, 1874 —Taveuni (N Fiji). 

) Descriptive notes. 12 cm; 16-21 g. Small, 

He dumpy. strikingly iridescent black monarch 

» with conspicuous white rump and much of tail; 

tail short and rounded, long and rather rounded 

DD Pec PE wings. Male nominate race is mostly deep vel- 
i vet-black, with metallic blue spangling on 

head, nape, throat and breast; lower back and 

rump silky white; tail white, margined with 


x È v black, sometimes tips of central feathers with 

a metallic blue iridescence; iris dark; bill and legs 

es blackish. Female is like male but less glossy. 
[ M Immature is duller than adult; some individu- 
y als having buff on lower back and rump, and 


buffish-white area on central tail extending 
about a third of way down. are perhaps immatures. Race kleinschmidti is considerably smaller and 
more strongly iridescent than nominate. Voice. Loud high-pitched whistles, a whistling trill and 
low rasping squeaks. Also a loud 5-note call, accent on fourth note, given by male displaying to 
two females. Harsh, rasping high-pitched chatter when mobbing a predator. 

Habitat. Mature wet rainforest. forest pockets, logged forest, and plantations close to intact forest. 
Food and Feeding. Food small arthropods and worms, Singly or in small flocks. Often very active 
around dawn. Feeds in leaf litter and in lower canopy and substage, seldom emerging on to paths or 
Open areas. Forages up and down along mossy trunks and branches in manner of an Ifrit (frita 
kowaldi), in smallish stunted native trees. Gleans small items from trunks and foliage, and flycatches 
for insects; and probes on the ground. On Vanua Levu it shares feeding zone with Clytorhynchus 
vitiensis, which may be displacing it and contributing to its rarity; on Taveuni competition with 
that species is reduced, as present species feeds more in undergrowth, foraging up and down along 
mossy trunks and branches in manner of an Ifrit (/frita kowaldi), in smallish stunted native trees. 
On Vanua Levu does not share habitat with Mviagra azureocapilla and seems to glean less from 
trunks, instead making more aerial sallies. May be confiding and approachable, but can be elusive. 
Breeding. Jun—Jan. Substantial nest of pliable fibres, vine tendrils, rootlets and shreds of bark, 
sometimes decorated with moss and green leafy liverworts, usually lined with feathers, slung in 
horizontal fork 1-3 m above ground and shaded by broad leaves in sapling or shrub. Clutch 1 egg, 
pinkish-white with reddish-brown and purplish freckles and blotches. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Fiji EBA. 
Currently considered Near-threatened. Previously rated as Vulnerable because of the expected habitat 
reduction that would be caused by logging and the establishment of mahogany (Swietenia) planta- 
tions over the subsequent decade, particularly on Vanua Levu, where a reserve for this species has 
been proposed but is not yet gazetted. Planting of. mahogany has slowed on Vanua Levu and is not 
a threat on Taveuni, but logging and forest degradation are continuing. On Taveuni present species 
occurs in Ravilevu Nature Reserve and Bourna National Heritage Park. Population currently esti- 
mated at 16,000-28,000 mature adults, but a more thorough survey of numbers is required, fol- 
lowed by implementation of the Reserve Proposal and à programme to increase awareness among 
local inhabitants. The species has been featured on a telephone card (in 1994), and in some stamp 
issues. It is a unique bird that could be 2 flagship for conservation and conservation education in 
the islands. Some local landowners are now benefiting from birdwatching-tourism revenues. 
Bibliography. Burrows (1994), Clunie (1984), Gregory (1997), Penhallurick (2006), Pratt et al. (1987), Sargeant 
(1992), Watling (1982, 2001). 
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Genus MACHAERIRHYNCHUS | Gould, 1851 


86. Yellow-breasted Boatbill 


Machaerirhynchus flaviventer 


French: Largebec 4 poitrine jaune Spanish: Monarca-piquiplano Pechiamarillo 
German: Gelbbauch-Flachschnabel 

Other common names: (Yellow-breasted) Boat-billed Flycatcher, Yellow-breasted Flatbill/Flatbill- 

flycatcher, Wherrybill 


Taxonomy. Machaerirhynchus flaviventer Gould, 1851, Cape York, Australia. 
Relationships of genus uncertain; has been suggested that this species and M. nigripectus should 
be placed in a separate family of their own. Six subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
M. f. albifrons G. R. Gray, 1862 — Waigeo. in W Papuan Is. 
M. f. albigula Mayr & Meyer de Schauensee, 1939 — W Papuan Is (Salawati, Misool) and W & NC 
New Guinea, 
M. f. novus Rothschild & E. J. O. Hartert, 1912 - NE New Guinea. 
M. f. xanthogenys G. R. Gray, 1858 - S & SE New Guinea and Aru Is. 
M. f. flaviventer Gould, 1851 - N Australia (N & E Cape York Peninsula). 
M. f. secundus Mathews, 1912 — NE Queensland (Shipton's Flat inland to Atherton Tablelands, and 
S to Townsville area). 
Descriptive notes. 11-125 cm: 9-10 g. Small 
aberrant flycatcher with distinctive plumage; 
— unusually broad flat bill with distinct keel on 
| upper mandible is shaped like an upturned row- 
| ing boat; tail appears rather long and remark- 
ably narrow when cocked. Male nominate has 
glossy black head and dark olive upperparts, 
al clear yellow supercilium; upperwing black, 
] white wingbars formed by tips of greater and 
median upperwing-coverts, remiges with pale 
: edgings (yellow on secondaries, white on 
V e 4 tertials); tail black, outer feathers with narrow 
e whitish edgings (showing as white outer tips); 
chin and upper throat white, lower throat and 
underparts rich yellow; iris dark brown; bill black; legs grey. Female is similar to male but much 
duller, black areas replaced by mottled dull olive-green, much paler yellow underparts with grey- 
ish barring or chevrons on breast and greyish mottling on flanks. Juvenile is very like a duller 
female, differing in wholly olive (not white) chin and upper throat, bolder greyish barring on 
breast; immature doubtfully distinguishable from adult. Races vary mostly in fairly minor details 
of plumage, though all four New Guinea races have black mask much reduced, and restricted to 
loral area: secundus differs from nominate in slightly longer tail, blacker above. brighter yellow 
below, broader white tips in wing. female lacks barring below: albifrons has more yellow on fore- 
head, and white on underparts restricted to chin; xanthogenys has prominent yellow lower fore- 
head and supercilium, and yellow cheek and ear-coverts; albigula and novus have supercilium 
white, not yellow, albigula being yellower (less orange) below than novus, and with more white on 
throat. Voice. Vocal, often heard. Typical contact series in Australia a musical, shivering “chip 
chip wee sssst", anxiety call "chee chu chip", the last more incisive and downslurred; song a 
complex quieter series of "see chip" musical notes jumbled together. In New Guinea race 
xanthogenys has distinct dialect, with frequent raspy sibilant buzzy notes, "chee choo swit" con- 
tact call, dropping in pitch at end and rising in middle, somewhat deeper-toned than in Australia; 
also a weak insect-like trilling jumbled song. 
Habitat. Rainforest, gallery forest, thick secondary growth and forest edge; mainly lowlands, lo- 
cally to 1300 m. 
Food and Feeding. Food insects. Seen singly or in pairs; often a member of mixed-species feeding 
flocks, including gerygones (Gerygone), Little Shrike-thrush (Colluricincla megarhyncha), Myzomela 
and Meliphaga honeyeaters, fantails (Rhipidura), Monarcha monarchs, and riflebirds (Priloris); of- 
ten with Monarcha trivirgatus in Australia, and with Arses telescopthalmus and Monarcha guttula in 
New Guinea. Frequents primarily the middle stratum, but will visit canopy or lower levels at times. 
Hunts by flycatching and by snatching from leaves; also gleans from leaves, branches and vines. May 
sit still for lengthy periods, perched nearly horizontally; does not perch upright. Tail often cocked. 
Breeding. Breeds Aug—Mar in Australia; probably single-brooded. Nest built by both sexes, a 
small, unusually frail, lace-like shallow basket of thin tendrils and rootlets, bound with cobwebs, 
suspended 2-20 m from ground in horizontal fork; eggs may be visible through nest walls, male 
may sing continually while building. Clutch 2—3 eggs, white with sparse reddish or purple spots. 
mostly at large end, 17-3 x 12.7 mm; incubation by both sexes, period probably at least 14 days; 
both also tend young, no information on nestling period. Nest readily deserted if disturbed. 
Movements. Mainly resident; some local post-breeding wandering to wet sclerophyll or more 
open adjacent forest in Australia. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common in Australia (Queensland); 
thinly distributed and somewhat uncommon in New Guinea. Much of the Australian habitat is 
protected within national parks, World Heritage areas and reserves. 
Bibliography. Barrett et al. (2003), Beehler et al. (1986), Bell (1982a, 1982b, 1982d, 1983b, 1984), Blakers et al. 
(1984), Coates (1990), Dickinson (2003), Frith & Frith (1995), Gregory (1995a, 1995b), Griffioen & Clarke (2002), 
Johnson & Mighell (1999), Mack & Wright (1996), Morcombe (2000), Nielsen (1996), Pizzey & Knight (2004), 
Schodde & Mason (1999), Slater et al. (2003). 


87. Black-breasted Boatbill 


Machaerirhynchus nigripectus 


French: Largebec à poitrine noire Spanish: Monarca-piquiplano Pechinegro 
German: Brustfleck-Flachschnabel 


Other common names: Black-breasted Boat-billed Flycatcher, Black breasted Flatbill/Flatbill- 
flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Macheirhynchus [sic] nigripectus Schlegel, 1871, interior of Vogelkop = Arfak Moun- 
tains, New Guinea. 
Relationships of genus uncertain; has been suggested that this species and M. flaviventer should be 
placed in a separate family of their own. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
M. n. nigripectus Schlegel, 1871 — mountains of Vogelkop, in NW New Guinea. 
M. n. saturatus Rothschild & E. J. O. Hartert, 1913 — mountains of C New Guinea. 
M. n. harterti van Oort, 1909 — mountains of Huon Peninsula and SE New Guinea. 
Descriptive notes. 13-15 cm; 11—12-5 g. Me- 
dium sized aberrant flycatcher; unusually 
shaped large flattened bill with distinct keel 
on upper mandible is shaped like an upturned 
rowing boat. Male nominate race is glossy 
black above, with bright yellow side of face, 
black lores; two broad white wingbars formed 
by tips of median and greater upperwing-cov- 
erts, secondaries edged whitish; tail black, 
white edges and tips on outer feathers; chin, 
. throat and underparts golden-yellow, large 
E 7 P ^ "u4 black spot or patch in centre of breast; iris dark 
F dins ft brown; bill black, sometimes white tip; legs 
grey-brown to black. Female is like male but 
duller, with narrow yellow supercilium and black eyestripe, less rich yellow below, smaller black 
breast patch. Juvenile resembles a dull scruffy adult with brownish feather tips, no breast patch, 
underparts blotched and mottled with black on dull pale yellow: immature very dull yellow below, 
breast patch just a few dark feathers. Races exhibit minor plumage variations: female harterti has 
greyer upperparts than others. Voice. Vocal. Distinctive short harsh incisive “chit chit chit” notes a 
common contact call. Song of race saturatus at Ambua a whistled run-together rising trill with 
downslur and drop in pitch at end, "sweesweesweeswee-choo"; at L Habbema similar but harsher 
and not downslurred at end. 
Habitat. Montane and submontane forest, forest edge and secondary growth, from 850 m to tree- 
line at 2750 m; commonest at middle altitudes. Also bushes in native gardens close to forest. 
Food and Feeding. Insectivorous; takes small flies (Diptera), beetles (Coleoptera) and small wasps 
(Hymenoptera). Joins mixed-species feeding flocks with Little Shrike-thrush (Colluricincla 
megarhynchus), fantails (Rhipidura) and Melidectes honeyeaters. Hunts by flycatching and glean- 
ing in middle to upper stages of forest, sometimes in substage and sometimes high in canopy. Long 
narrow tail frequently cocked. Often fairly tame. 
Breeding. Recorded in Nov-Jan and also Jun, varying with locality, suggesting breeding during 
main rains. Nest a neat cup of fibres and moss, bound with cobwebs and decorated with lichen, 
placed on horizontal branch 3-9 m above ground. Clutch usually 2 eggs. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally common in C ranges and some out- 
lying ranges in New Guinea. No immediate threats evident in view of this species’ wide range and 
remote habitat. 
Bibliography. Beehler er al. (1986). Coates (1990, 2001), Diamond (1972), Dickinson (2003), Gregory (19952, 
1995b). Higgins et al. (2006). Mack & Wright (1996), Majnep & Bulmer (1977), Rand & Gilliard (1967). 


Genus ELMINIA Bonaparte, 1854 


88. Blue Crested-flycatcher 


Elminia longicauda 


French: Elminie bleue German: Blauhaubenschnüpper 
Other common names: African Blue Flycatcher, Blue Fairy Flycatcher 


Spanish: Elminia Azul 


Taxonomy. Myiagra longicauda Swainson, 1838, Senegal. 

Forms a superspecies with E. albicauda; the two have been placed in a genus Errannornis, but 
differences considered insufficient to merit generic separation. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

E. I. longicauda (Swainson, 1838) — Senegal and Gambia E discontinuously to S Mali, S Burkina 
Faso and Nigeria. 

E. l teresita Antinori, 1864 — Cameroon S to N Angola and E through DRCongo to S Sudan, 
Uganda, W Kenya and extreme NW Tanzania. 

Descriptive notes. 15-18 cm; 7-12 g. Small, 


/ ES dainty and slender blue flycatcher with blunt 
( la x crest and long graduated tail. Male nominate 


race is almost entirely bright cobalt-blue ex- 
cept for pale grey or otf-white belly to 
undertail; lores black; upperwing (including 
coverts) blackish, broadly edged cobalt-blue, 
tail blackish, broadly edged cobalt or green- 
ish-blue; iris dark brown; bill and legs black. 
\ (| Differs from E. albicauda in much bluer plum- 

( age, especially on head, and blue tail. Female 

s 2 E is similar to male but duller blue, with shorter 
i6 ad tail. Juvenile is like adult, but greyer on 
upperparts, with tips of remiges and tail fea- 
thers off-white. Race teresita is paler above, with whiter underparts. Voice. Song a series of unhur- 
ried, rambling and rather tuneless notes strung together in no particular sequence, may give more 


On following pages: 89. Blue-and-white Crested-flycatcher (Elminia albicauda); 90. Dusky Crested-flycatcher (Elminia nigromitrata); 91. White-bellied Crested-flycatcher (Elminia 
albiventris), 92. White-tailed Crested-flycatcher (Elminia albonotata); 93. Little Yellow Flycatcher (Erythrocercus holochlorus); 94. Chestnut-capped Flycatcher (Erythrocercus 
mecallii), 95. Livingstone's Flycatcher (Erythrocercus livingstonei); 96. Rufous-winged Philentoma (Philentoma pyrhoptera); 97. Maroon-breasted Philentoma (Philentoma velata). 
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urgency or slightly faster delivery towards middle or end. “tsip, chip...tsee-tsu-tsee-tsai...chair, 
tsee, chup, chup, tsee", or slightly more rapid "tsee-tsoo-tsee-dzidzidzi"; not unlike a sunbird 
(Nectariniidae) in quality, but richer and more varied. Calls similar to notes in song and difficult to 
separate, but a variety of thin or high-pitched "zip". "dzp". “ptit”, "dzwip" or "pit-pit" or “ptiay- 
twi-ti". 

Habitat. Montane forest, gallery forest, riverine forest and coastal forest, secondary bush and 
acacias in savanna woodland, also forest edge; shade coffee, and frequently on edges of cleared 
areas, edges of cultivation and gardens; in Ghana occurs in forested inselbergs on Accra plain; in N 
Gabon usually only within 500 m of human habitations, including in cleared and disused planta- 
tions and thickets on edges of villages: in Gambia and S Nigeria in mangroves and adjacent riverine 
forest. Recorded from sea-level up to 1350 m in Nigeria, up to 2000 m in Cameroon; between 800 
m and 2400 m in E Africa; overlaps with E. albicauda between 1600 m and 1800 m in SW Uganda 
and N Angola. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly small invertebrates, including small bees and ants (Hymenop- 
tera), flies (Diptera), termites (Isoptera), beetles (Coleoptera). small orthopterans, moths and cater- 
pillars (Lepidoptera). spiders (Araneae); most prey 3-6 mm in size, but has been known to take 
items up to 20 mm long. Usually in pairs, or in small (family?) groups of up to seven individuals 
led by dominant male. Favours shaded perches in dense foliage of trees; actively forages in middle 
and upper canopy. with wings held half-drooped and tail continually spread; makes darting flight 
after insects. Often hunts near water. and frequently plunge-dives to bathe. 

Breeding. Jun in Ghana, Jul in Togo, Mar and Jun-Aug in Nigeria and Feb-Aug in Cameroon; Jan, 
Apr, Jun. Sept, Nov and Dec in Gabon. Aug-Sept in Angola. and Apr and Jun in DRCongo; peak 
Feb-Apr in Uganda, elsewhere in E Africa during long rains Mar-Aug and Oct and Dec. Monoga- 
mous, also polygamous; occasionally loosely colonial. Breeds as small territorial group. In display, 
partners sit together, with crest erect, fanned tail raised and pointed towards mate. and quiver, clap 
or gently flap drooping wings; most song given by dominant male, with erect crest, fluffed breast 
feathers, flicking wings and swinging and fanning tail. Nest a small, neat, compact and well-cam- 
ouflaged cup of fine grasses, fine plant fibres, bark and palm strips, vegetable down, seedheads, 
feathers, lichens and moss, bound together with gossamer, placed up to 5 m from ground in fork of 
tree or along branch, and closely matching foliage; group territory c. 12 ha. Clutch 1—2 eggs, 
creamy or tinged grey, densely mottled with fine ash-grey, greyish, greenish-grey or yellowish- 
brown freckles or spots; incubation period unknown; chicks fed by both parents or by all members 
of group, nestling period at least 14 days; after leaving nest fledglings fed for at least a further 21 
days. Breeding success little known: of six nests in NE Gabon, two produced single young each 
and three produced two young each. 

Movements. Mostly sedentary, though a few visitors recorded N to S Mauritania during rainy 
season. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon or locally common. Sparsely dis- 
tributed in Ivory Coast, common in N Angola, widespread and generally common in Uganda. Present 
in numerous protected areas, e.g. Comoé National Park (Ivory Coast) and Bénoué National Park 
(Cameroon). 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1953b), Barlow et al. (1997), Bates & Ogilvie-Grant (1911), Borrow & Demey (2001), 
Bowden (2001). Britton, P.L. (1980b), Brosset & Érard (1986). Carswell et al. (2005). Chapin (1953), Cheke & 
Walsh (1996). Dean (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire ( 1980, 2005), Dowsett & Forbes- Watson (1993), Dowsett- 
Lemaire & Dowsett (2005), Elgood e al. (1994), Grimes (1987). Hall & Moreau (1970). Lewis & Pomeroy (1989). 
Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973). Short et al. (1990), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stevenson & Fanshawe 
(2002). Thonnérieux er al. (1989), Urban er al. (1997), Zimmerman e! al. (1996). 


89. Blue-and-white Crested-flycatcher 
Elminia albicauda 


French: Elminie à queue blanche Spanish: Elminia Blanquiazul 
German: WeifBschwanz-Haubenschnüpper 
Other common names: (White-tailed) Blue Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Elminia albicauda Bocage, 1877, Caconda, Angola. 

Forms a superspecies with E. longicauda: the two have been placed in a genus Errannornis, but 
differences considered insufficient to merit generic separation. Monotypic. 

Distribution. SW Uganda S through Rift Valley to SW Tanzania, Malawi and N Mozambique 
(Tete District) and W to S DRCongo, N Zambia and C Angola; also N Tanzania (Bugarama and 
Kifunzo). 


Descriptive notes. 14 cm; 6—9 g. Small, dainty 
and slender blue flycatcher with blunt crest and 
long graduated tail. Male is almost entirely 
blue, crown streaked whitish, with pale under- 
parts with grey breast; lores black: wing fea- 
thers blackish, broadly edged blue, tail with 
extensive white outer feathers; iris dark brown; 
bill black: legs brownish-black to black. Dis- 
tinguished from very similar E. longicauda by 
duller or grey-blue upperparts, whiter under- 
parts with grey wash across breast. white outer 
tail feathers, pale streaks on crown. Female is 
like male but slightly duller above, slightly 
whiter below, less grey on breast, and with 
smaller crest and slightly shorter tail. Juvenile is like female, but with slate-grey cheeks faintly 
streaked paler, blackish-brown wing-coverts washed with blue, and flight-feathers, tertials and tail 
tipped white. Voice. Song a short. pleasant but rather jumbled warbling series of jingling notes, 
introduced and concluding with "tip-tip" notes. Contact note a low, sharp "tip-tip" or "chit-chit"; 
also a whistled chirping "teereet" or "chiri". 

Habitat. Lowland and submontane evergreen forest, riverine woodland, often in gulleys and along 
highland streams, forest roads and edges. also trees in scrub and savanna woodland. secondary and 
riparian forest, dense brachystegia (Brachystegia), miombo and bamboo. Occurs to 2000 m in E 
DRCongo and Uganda, to 2100 in Malawi and to 2500 m in Rwanda; in E of range usually 1200- 
2450 m but rare below 1600 m; overlaps with E. longicauda between 1600 m and 1800 m in SW 
Uganda and N Angola. 

Food and Feeding. Food consists mostly of small invertebrates. including ants (Hymenoptera), 
termites (Isoptera), beetles (Coleoptera), flies (Diptera), moths (Lepidoptera) and small spiders 
(Araneae). Usually in pairs or small groups, including mixed-species foraging flocks. Forages at 
middle levels in open canopy, flitting between branches and dashing and twisting in pursuit of 
insects. Very active and continually on the move in typical bowing and curtseying manner, with tail 
spread, 


Breeding. Season Jan and Aug-Sept in Uganda, Oct-Dec in Malawi, Sept and Nov in Zambia and 
Oct-Dec in DRCongo; Aug-Dec in Angola. Monogamous; territorial. Nest a small or compact cup 
of lichens, plant and wood fibres and feathers, up to 9 m from ground in small fork of slender 
branch, held firmly in place with gossamer. Clutch 2 eggs, glossy white or buffish, clouded with 
olive or densely speckled greyish-green or brown and grey; incubation by female; no information 
on duration of incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. Largely resident; may make short-distance altitudinal movements from higher parts 
of range (e.g. Malawi) in non-breeding season. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon or locally common. Fairly com- 
mon in Uganda and N Angola. Present in several protected areas, e.g. Dzalanyama Forest Reserve 
(Malawi). 

Bibliography. Benson & Benson (1977), Benson et al. (1971), Britton (1980b), Carswell et al. (2005), Chapin 
(1953), Dean (2000). Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Forbes-Watson (1993), Fishpool & Evans 
(2001), Grasseau (2004), Hall & Moreau (1970), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963, 1973), Rossouw (2001), Short 
et al. (1990), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. 
(1996). 


90. Dusky Crested-flycatcher 


Elminia nigromitrata 


French: Elminie à téte noire Spanish: Elminia Cabecinegra 
German: Schwarzkopf-Haubenschnápper 
Other common names: Dusky Elminia, Crested/Black-crowned Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Terpsiphone nigromitrata Reichenow, 1874, Cameroon River, Cameroon. 

Has been placed in genus Trochocercus, Forms a superspecies with E. albiventris and E. albonotata; 
has been considered conspecific with former. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

E. n. colstoni (Dickerman, 1994) — discontinuously SE Guinea, Sierra Leone and Liberia (Mt Nimba), 
S Ivory Coast, W & S Ghana and S Nigeria. 

E. n. nigromitrata (Reichenow, 1874) - Cameroon and Gabon, N PRCongo E to SW & SE Central 
African Republic, DRCongo, W & S Uganda, SW Kenya (Kakamega Forest) and extreme NW 
Tanzania (Bukoba). 

Descriptive notes. 11-13 cm; 8-5-12 g. Small, 
dark grey blunt-crested flycatcher with long 
graduated tail. Male nominate race head and 
face, upperwing and tail black, upperparts to 
breast slate-grey, tinged bluish, belly to flanks 
and undertail-coverts paler grey; iris brown- 
ish-black; bill bluish-black, gape has several 
sooty-black bristles; legs black, bluish-black 
or purplish-slate. Distinguished from E. 
albiventris and E. albonotata by lack of clearly 
i defined white belly to undertail-coverts, and 


from latter by lacking broad white tail tips. Fe- 
male is like male but lacks bluish tinge above, 
is more slate-grey below. Juvenile is uniformly 
sooty brown. Race colstoni is slightly paler than nominate, with brighter blue (less grey) tinge on 
upperparts, brownish-black wings and tail, may have whitish collar on hindneck. Voice. Song a 
prolonged series of highly variable phrases of whistles and liquid trills, broken and interspersed 
with chattering and higher-pitched notes, recalling song of Goldfinch (Carduelis carduelis) in 
quality and length, "weee-tee-tewrewit, weee-tee-tewreweet, tweet-tweet-tweet, tew-weet, tew- 
weet-tew- weet-tee-tee-tee-tee...", and may include imitations of other forest birds; in Gabon known 
to include imitations of up to 13 other species in one song. Contact note a frequently uttered or 
persistent "pick" or "chip", variably as "tsep", "tsiep" or "tsip"; in Gabon appears to have softer 
"ptee-tyiew-tyiew" similar to that of Grey-throated Tit-flycatcher (Mvioparus griseigularis); at 
nest greeting note is "tlee-dyew-tee" or more rapid "teedyewtew" or variations thereof; anxiety 
call a harsh, dry "ptayc" or "chayc" and alarm a sharper "ptric", “tsic” or "chick-chick", often 
running into "ptic-ptic-ptaydec". 

Habitat. Interior undergrowth and lower strata of mature lowland and highland forests, also sec- 
ondary forest and swamp-forest or flooded Gilbertiodendron forest; inhabits creepers and thickets 
in open areas of understorey; usually in small clearings such as treefalls and damp areas, e.g. edges 
of swamps and near rivers or streams. Sea-level to 900 m in Gabon, between 850 m and 1550 on Mt 
Kupé (Cameroon), 1500 in E DRCongo, and 600-2150 m in Uganda. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly small invertebrates, including flies (Diptera), cockroaches 
(Blattodea). grasshoppers (Orthoptera), adult and larval lepidopterans, and small spiders (Araneae). 
Most prey 5-10 mm, but also takes largér insects (to 30 mm). Usually alone or in pairs; occasion- 
ally in mixed-species foraging flocks. Fairly shy and secretive. Favours deep shaded areas, and 
rarely more than 2 m from ground; actively forages by picking invertebrates from within low 
canopy and bushes, while holding wings partly drooped and tail partly spread; also has periods of 
inactivity, when perched and seemingly motionless, 

Breeding. Jun-Jul in Liberia, Jan, Mar and Jun in Ivory Coast, Jan in Nigeria; Feb-May (and birds 
in breeding condition Jul and Dec) in Cameroon; Aug and Sept (and young in Mar) in Gabon; Feb, 
Apr, Jun and Sept in Uganda, and Jan, Oct and Nov in DRCongo. Monogamous, pair-bond endur- 
ing, possibly for life; territorial. Nest a neat cup of fine plant fibres and black Marasmius fibres, 
brownish seedheads, and lichens, bound tightly with gossamer, placed up to 5 m from ground in 
fork of shrub, sapling or substantial forest tree; successful nest-sites may be used over long period 
of years; territory up to 15 ha. Clutch 2 eggs, oval, creamy white or slightly bluish. with ring of 
dark or rufous-brown spots at larger end; incubation by female while male guards nest area, period 
16 days; nestling period 12-13 days. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon or locally common. Common in 
SE Guinea, scarce in S Ghana, uncommon in Cameroon, rare in SW Central African Republic; 
widespread, common and abundant in Uganda. In Ivory Coast recorded only in Mont Péko Na- 
tional Park (where common) and Yapo forest; in Kenya restricted to Kakamega Forest, where un- 
common. Present in several protected areas, e.g. Korup National Park (Cameroon). 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1953b). Borrow & Demey (2001), Bowden (2001). Britton (1980b), Brosset & Érard 
(1986). Carswell er al. (2005), Chapin (1953), Colston & Curry-Lindahl (1986), Demey & Fishpool (1991), Demey 
& Rainey (2004). Dickerman et al. (1994), Dowsett & Forbes-Watson (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (1998), 
Elgood et al. (1994). Gatter (1997a), Grimes (1987), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Macdonald & Taylor (1977), 
Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1973), Rainey & Lachenaud (2002), Short et al. (1990), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), 
Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman et ai. (1996). 
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91. White-bellied Crested-flycatcher 


Elminia albiventris 


French: Elminie 4 ventre blanc Spanish: Elminia Ventriblanca 
German: Weibbauch-Haubenschnipper 
Other common names: White-bellied Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Trochocercus albiventris Sjóstedt, 1893, Mount Cameroon, Cameroon. 

Has been placed in genus Trochocercus. Forms a superspecies with E. nigromitrata and E. albonotata: 
has been considered conspecific with former. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

E. a. albiventris (Sjöstedt, 1893) — SE Nigeria. W Cameroon and Bioko I (Fernando Póo). 

E. a. toroensis (Jackson, 1906) - NE DRCongo. W Uganda and W Rwanda. 

Descriptive notes. 1| cm; 7-10 g. A small, 
slender, blunt-crested flycatcher with long 
ACORN ——'| graduated tail. Nominate race is almost entirely 
P s dark slate-grey. with dull black crown and 
i = `> | crest, slate-grey mantle and back, brownish- 


ae / | black upperwing and tail; white centre of belly 
3 " A to undertail, white axillaries and underwing- 
A (Oo EM ^ 7L | coverts: iris dark brown; bill black, lower man- 
E 
hd 


dible with whitish base. gape with several 
E E \ 4 strong black bristles: legs black. Distinguished 
: mi \ & from E. nigromitrata by white belly to 
(d V : undertail, and trom £E. albonotata by all slate- 

ec 1 [9 


^ grey tail. Sexes alike. female slightly duller 
than male. Juvenile is like female but duller. 
and wings and tail more sooty brown. Race roroensis is bluish-grey on back. and has less black on 
throat. Voice. Song a soft, melodious warble punctuated with a series of pauses, “psip...psip...psip... 
psip-trr...plee-plee-plee...tsee...tsee-tsi...tlee-lee-lee", and may be followed by a short series of 
soft twittering or occasionally more fluted notes; some songs less hesitant and more sustained, with 
repeated series of high-pitched notes with metallic tone; in Rwanda song more of a high-pitched 
twittering, "twilit, tehri-ri-ri-rit", almost identical to that of E. albonotata. Contact note in W Af- 
rica a sharp "pink" or "slip" and a drier "frrit, frrit". 

Habitat. Understorey to mid-level canopy of highland and montane forests, including clearings 
and secondary forest. Usually above 1350 m and mainly at 1700-2200 m in SE Nigeria; 900-2500 
m in Cameroon, 1300-2000 m in E DRCongo, and between 1500 m and 2440 m in Uganda and W 
Rwanda; overlaps in range with E. nigromitrata between 1500 m and 2150 m in SW Uganda. 
Food and Feeding. Diet poorly known; mostly small invertebrates, including flies (Diptera), small 
beetles (Coleoptera), and bees and wasps (Hymenoptera). Alone, in pairs, in family groups or in 
mixed-species foraging flocks; approachable, tame and frequently inquisitive. Restless; actively 
forages in undergrowth and foliage. holding wings slightly open and drooped and tail partially 
fanned. Takes small invertebrates in manner more like that of a tit (Paridae) or warbler (Sylviidae) 
than that of a true flycatcher. 

Breeding. Mar and Dec (birds in breeding condition) in Nigeria, Nov and Feb in Cameroon, Apr 
(breeding-condition males) in DRCongo, Aug-Sept in Rwanda, and Sept and Apr in Uganda. Mo- 
nogamous; territorial, but details largely undocumented. Two nests known, a small, neat and well- 
formed cup or bowl of plant and vegetable fibres, grass stems, lichens and moss, bound together 
with gossamer, placed up to | m from ground in fork of sapling. Clutch 2 eggs. creamy or yellow- 
ish-white with ring of darker spots around broader end; no information on incubation and fledging 
periods. 

Movements. Resident: one Mar record from S Sudan (Bengengai). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common, locally common or abundant. 
Bibliography. Bannerman (1953b), Bennun (1986), Borrow & Demey (2001), Bowden (2001), Britton (1980b), 
Brosset & Érard (1986), Carswell et al, (2005). Chapin (1953), Dowsett & Forbes- Watson (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire 
(1990), Elgood er al. (1994), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Hall & Moreau (1970), Maekworth-Praed & Grant (1973), 
Nikolaus (1989), Short et al. (1990). Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Stuart & Jensen 
(1986), Traylor & Archer (1982). Urban et al. (1997). 


92. White-tailed Crested-flycatcher 


Elminia albonotata 


French: Elminie à queue frangée German: Berghaubenschnüpper Spanish: Elminia Coliblanca 
Other common names: African White-tailed Flycatcher, White-tipped Crested Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Trochocercus albonotatus Sharpe, 1891, Mount Elgon, Uganda and west Kenya. 

Has been placed in genus Trochocercus, but recent evidence indicates closer relationship with 
present genus. Forms a superspecies with E. nigromitrata and E. albiventris. Three subspecies 
recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

E. a. albonotata (Sharpe, 1891) — Mt Elgon E to C Kenya. and W Uganda S through Rift Valley to 
E DRCongo and SW Tanzania. 

E. a. subcaerulea (Grote, 1923) — SE Kenya, E, C & S Tanzania, S Malawi and N Mozambique. 
E. a. swynnertoni (Neumann, 1908) — E Zimbabwe (Nyanga to Mt Selinda) and Mozambique (R 
Pungwe S to about Espungabera and E to Mt Gorongosa). 

Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 5-10 g. A small, 
crested, mostly dark grey or blackish flycatcher 
with long graduated tail. Male nominate race 
has entire head, chin, throat and nape bluish- 
black (forehead, crown and crest glossy or vel- 
vety black): upperparts, including upperwing, 
slate-grey or tinged bluish, rump to tail brown- 
ish-black, broad white tips on all outer 
rectrices; breast and upper flanks dull slate- 
grey, belly to undertail-coverts white; iris dark 
brown; bill black: legs dark slate-grey to black. 
Female is like male but more uniformly slate- 
grey on upperparts. Juvenile is like female but 
duller, with sooty-brown head and wings, 
prominent yellowish-grey gape, paler slate-grey legs. Race subcaerulea is slightly paler than nomi- 
nate and more heavily bluish-grey on upperparts; swynnertoni is smaller than nominate, blacker on 


mantle and back, paler grey on cheeks and throat, and has less white at tips of tail. Voice. Song a 
rather weak and unstructured jumble of sweet and buzzy notes interspersed with harsher trills or 
occasionally mimicry of other birds (especially of congeners), “swit-chip-sweep-tak-weechit-bzeet- 
weed rowee-trrr", in Zimbabwe a richer or more melodious rising and falling "tilip-tulweet-tulweet- 
taytaytaytay-tiplu-tiplu-pli-piptuweetiti-wee-taktak-uipteewee-uipteeweet". Contact call, frequently 
alarm several harsh "zitt" notes followed by a chatter. 

Habitat. Evergreen montane, submontane and hill forests, also in adjacent bracken, tall scrub and 
bamboo; in Ruwenzoris occurs in tree-heath (Erica). From 600 m to 1900 m in Udzungwa Mts 
(Tanzania), and to 2700 m in Uganda and elsewhere in E Africa. In Nyungwe forest (Rwanda) 
occurs above 2250 m, and largely replaced by E. albiventris below this; in Malawi, where E. 
albiventris absent, occurs down to 1200 m, occasionally 1050 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food items not well studied; presumably mostly small invertebrates. including 
ants (Hymenopterra), flies (Diptera), moths (Lepidoptera), small grubs and caterpillars, and small 
spiders ( Araneae). Usually in pairs or small family groups, and in mixed-species flocks. Forages, 
with raised crest, twisting body movements, drooping wings and tail fanned and swayed from side 
to side, at all levels in forest trees, but mostly in understorey and lower canopy; frequently tame 
and approachable. Very active, continually on the move, searching branches in rapid zigzag move- 
ment, dislodging insects; most prey pursued and taken on the wing. 

Breeding. Season May, Sept, Nov and Dec (breeding-condition males) in DRCongo, Sept in Uganda, 
Aug (breeding-condition male) in Burundi, Sept-Dec (most at start of period) in Malawi, Nov in 
Zambia, Oct-Jan in Zimbabwe and Nov in Mozambique. Monogamous: territorial. Male displays 
to female with tail raised and wings drooped; female begs food from and is fed by male at start of 
breeding season. Nest a small, neat cup of woven green moss, lichens and gossamer, occasionally 
with other fine plant fibres and pine needles, placed up to 6:5 m (mostly c. 2 m) from ground in fork 
of vertical branch in shrub or sapling (in Zimbabwe, favours Peddiea africana and Xymalos 
monospora), territory c. 1-5 ha. Clutch 2 eggs. oval and glossy white or buffish-cream, spotted or 
blotched with brown, olive or greyish-lilac; incubation by female alone, fed at nest by male, period 
c. 15-16 days; no information on fledging period. 

Movements. Mostly resident. Some post-breeding dispersal from highest areas of range; in Ma- 
lawi occurs in Mar, Jul and Dec below 1200 m and in Zimbabwe down to 350 m in Honde Valley 
and in Haroni-Lusitu confluence. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or locally common. 

Bibliography. Belcher (1930), Bennun & Ngoroje (1999), Benson & Benson (1977), Benson er al. (1971), Britton 
(1980b), Carswell et al. (2005), Chapin (1953), Clancey (1996), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & 
Forbes- Watson (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Ginn et al. (1989), Grasseau (2004), Harrison et al. (1997), Irwin 
(1981). Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Moreau (1966), Romdal (2002), 
Short et al. (1990). Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Sinclair er al. (2002). Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Tarboton (2001), 
Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman er al. (1996). 


Genus ERYTHROCERCUS Hartlaub, 1857 


93. Little Yellow Flycatcher 


Erythrocercus holochlorus 


French: Erythrocerque jaune German: Goldrücken-Spreizschwanz Spanish: Monarca Amarillo 
Other common names: Yellow Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Erythrocercus holochlorus Erlanger, 1901, Salole. Juba River, Somalia. 
Forms a superspecies with E. mccallii and E. livingstonei. Monotypic. 
Distribution. S Somalia (S along R Juba), coastal Kenya (inland to R Tana) and NE Tanzania. 
Descriptive notes. 9 cm; 5-7 g. A small, ac- 
p 1 w E tive warbler-like flycatcher with olive-yellow 
ES — | upperparts and bright yellow underparts, and 
QM us conspicuous dark eye in centre of plain face. 
Has upper forehead and crown to scapulars and 
rump olive-yellow; upperwing (including 
greater upperwing-coverts) and tail brown, 
broadly edged brighter yellow; lores and 
eyering, cheek, chin, throat and underparts 
bright golden-yellow (in worn plumage may 
| show olive wash on breast sides and flanks); 
| V ( N ? - iris brown; bill entirely flesh-pink, or dark 
| / S \ ja EN brown upper mandible and paler or pinkish 
L m . 
lower mandible: legs pale brown to flesh-pink. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile is as adult, but slightly paler and more fluffy appearance. Voice. Song a rather 
hurried and high-pitched series of twittering or warbling notes," wee-see-seeu si-seeu-weet" or 
"sweeti-seeu-see-seeuo", introduced or concluded with several short “chip” or chattering “ttrrrrrrrrr- 
wichi-see-see" notes before becoming a descending series of clear, musical notes. Contact note a 
loud “cheu” or a "chip", uttered frequently by foraging birds (as at start of song); may also give 
plaintive and "zee-zee". 
Habitat. Primary and secondary coastal forests, including riverine forest and moist thickets; from 
sea-level to c. 500 in coastal Kenya. and to 1000 m in E Usambaras. 
Food and Feeding. Food not well known: presumably small invertebrates, including small spiders 
(Araneae) and caterpillars and their larvae. Usually in pairs or, more frequently. in small family 
groups and in mixed-species flocks. Actively and ceaselessly forages. gleaning insects from within 
middle and upper canopy, occasionally lower down along forest edges. Occasionally dashes out take 
insects in flight. Reminiscent of a Phylloscopus leaf-warbler in its active and agile foraging manner. 
Breeding. Season Nov-Dec in Kenya and Dec-Feb in Tanzania. Two nests found, an untidy hang- 
ing ball with side entrance, made of leaves (mostly of Drypetes reticulata and two other types of 
tree) and plant down and bound with gossamer, and incorporating surrounding living foliage, placed 
up to 6 m above ground in dense foliage in forest understorey. No other information. 
Movements. Resident; recorded once in Rondo Forest, in S Tanzania. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common. In Arabuko-Sokoke forest, in coastal 
Kenya, this species occurs in all four habitat types. 
Bibliography. Ash & Miskell (1998), Bennun & Ngoroje (1999), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire 
(1993), Dowsett & Forbes-Watson (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001). Grasseau (2004), Hall & Moreau (1970), 
Holsten et al. (1991), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960), Moyer eż al. (1992), Short et al. 
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(1990), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban er al. (1997), Wood (1989), Zimmerman et 
al. (1996). 


94. Chestnut-capped Flycatcher 


Erythrocercus mccallii 


French: Érythrocerque à téte rousse Spanish: Monarca Capirrufo 
German: Rotkappen-Spreizschwanz 
Other common names: Chestnut-cap Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Pycnosphrys McCallii Cassin, 1855, Moonda River, Gabon. 

Forms a superspecies with E. holochlorus and E. livingstonei. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

E. m. nigeriae Bannerman, 1920 — SW Mali and NE & S Guinea E to SWGhana, S Benin and SW 
Nigeria. 

E. m. mccallii (Cassin, 1855) — SE Nigeria E to SW Central African Republic, S to Gabon, PRCongo 
and NW Angola (Cabinda), also C DRCongo. 

E. m. congicus Ogilvie-Grant, 1907 - E DRCongo to W Uganda. 

Descriptive notes. 10 cm; 6-8 g. Small fly- 
catcher with short crest and bright chestnut 
crown and tail. Nominate race has forehead to 
centre of crown bright chestnut, finely streaked 
with buff; hindcrown and nape to scapulars and 
lower back mouse-grey; rump grey, tinged with 
cinnamon, becoming more heavily cinnamon 
or chestnut on uppertail-coverts and tail; 
upperwing, including lesser and median 
upperwing-coverts, like back, the coverts nar- 
rowly fringed rufous-buff, greater coverts dark 
brown, fringed rusty-buff; flight-feathers dark 
brown, finely edged warm buff; lores to cheek 
as crown or slightly paler, with fine pale tips, 
ear-coverts greyish, finely streaked whitish; chin to breast warm buff or rufous-buff, breast side 
tinged greyish, belly and flanks whitish, undertail-coverts buffish; iris reddish-brown; upper man- 
dible dark brown, lower mandible whitish-horn; legs brown or brownish-flesh. Sexes alike. Juve- 
nile is as adult, but upperparts and edges of wing-coverts and secondaries warmer olive, throat 
pale brown. Race nigeriae has slightly darker rufous crown than nominate, and is more heavily 
tinged olive-brown on upperparts and whiter on throat; congicus is as nominate but more heavily 
olive-brown above, deeper chestnut on forecrown, and throat deeper rufous. Voice. Song a rapid, 
high-pitched warble or twitter, beginning with individual notes running into a trill, "pit pit pit-pit- 


continuously without pause. Members of foraging flock utter almost continuous series of thin 
squeaky notes and soft “it” or "chip" contact notes, which may be continued into short, tuneless 
but sibilant song. 

Habitat. Lowland primary forest and mature secondary forests, favouring closed-canopy forest 
and those with small-leaved trees; also riverine forest and flooded forest, and in old or abandoned 
plantations, especially with shade trees, and edges of cultivation; in parts of range occurs in forest 
remnants around village settlements, in Liberia also in logged forest. Sea-level to 1300 m in 
Cameroon, to 1450 m in E DRCongo, and to 1500 m on Mt Nimba (Liberia). 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly small invertebrates, including ants and small bees (Hymenop- 
tera), termites (Isoptera), beetles (Coleoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), cicadas (Cicadoidea), 
spiders (Araneae), adult and larval moths (Lepidoptera); most prey 5-15 mm, but also takes larger 
insects (up to 30 mm). Usually in pairs or in small flocks and in mixed-species flocks. Actively 
forages in undergrowth and canopy of trees; most prey items taken from foliage. Hops along branches 
with horizontal stance, small crest raised, and dislodges insects by flicking wings and making wide 
sweeps with tail spread; also makes short dashing flights in pursuit of insects. 

Breeding. Season Jan, Mat, Apr, May and Oct in Liberia, Feb and May (adults with young) in 
Ivory Coast, May—Jun in Ghana, Feb, May, June, Sept and Dec in Cameroon, Feb and Mar in 
Gabon, Jan-Apr and Jul-Aug (adults in breeding condition) in DRCongo. Monogamous or po- 
lygamous, and frequently communal breeder. Territory regularly patrolled and defended by group, 
defence largely by long burst of song from leader of group announcing boundary; aggression 
and confrontation exceptional, as most groups remain within territorial boundaries. Display and 
courtship behaviour largely unknown. Nest may be built by all group-members, a deep pouch 
with side entrance, mostly of plant fibres, dry grass, green leaves, bark strips and small twigs, all 
bound together with gossamer, usually suspended from twigs at end of leafy branch 8-13 m from 
ground; group territory up to 19 ha. No information on clutch size and eggs; incubation by 
female, period not documented; chicks may be fed by all members of social group, fledging 
period c. 12 days. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Variably uncommon, common or abundant. 
Uncommon in Cameroon, rare in SW Central African Republic; uncommon in Cabinda (NW An- 
gola). A local resident in Uganda (race congicus), found only in Budongo Forest. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1953b), Borrow & Demey (2001), Bowden (2001), Britton (1980b), Brosset & Érard 
(1986), Carswell et al. (2005), Chapin (1953), Colston & Curry-Lindahl (1986), Dean (2000), Dowsett & Forbes- 
Watson (1993), Elgood et al. (1994), Gatter (19972), Grimes (1987), Hall & Moreau (1970), Mackworth-Praed & 
Grant (1960, 1973), Short et al. (1990), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban et al. 
(1997). 


95. Livingstone's Flycatcher 
Erythrocercus livingstonei 


French: Érythrocerque de Livingstone Spanish: Monarca de Livingston 
German: Gelbbauch-Spreizschwanz 
Other common names: Little Red-tailed Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Erythrocercus Livingstonei G. R. Gray, 1870, Zumbo, Zambia-Mozambique border. 
Forms a superspecies with E. holochlorus and E. mccallii. Race thomsoni intergrades with francisi 
in Lisungwe Valley (Malawi). Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

E. L thomsoni Shelley, 1882 — S Tanzania S to S Malawi and N Mozambique (S to R Lurio). 

E. L livingstonei G. R. Gray, 1870 — S Zambia, Zambezi Valley, N Zimbabwe and NW Mozambique. 


E. I francisi W. L. Sclater, 1898 — S Malawi S to NE Zimbabwe (R Mazowe and R Ruenya) and S 
Mozambique. 

Descriptive notes. 10-12 cm. Small and el- 

egant flycatcher with distinctive rufous tail 

\ having variable subterminal black. Nominate 

race has forehead to hindneck, lores and ear- 
coverts pale grey, upperparts yellowish-green, 
lower rump sulphur-yellow, becoming tawny 
or pale tawny on uppertail-coverts; rufous tail 
a has individual black spot on feathers (forming 
broken subterminal band); upperwing-coverts 
dark brown, broadly fringed yellowish-green, 
flight-feathers dark brown, narrowly edged 
yellowish-green; chin and throat white or grey- 
ish-white, underparts bright yellow; iris dark; 
upper mandible dark brown, lower mandible 
paler brown or whitish-horn; legs variably pink to brown or blackish. Distinguished from very 
similar E. holochrous by paler grey face and rufous tail. Sexes alike. Juvenile like adult but head 
yellower, inner greater coverts tinged chestnut, and tail generally lacks black subterminal band 
(may show slight trace on outer feathers). Race francisi is like nominate but slightly duller green 
above, and tail bright tawny or tawny-rufous with complete black subterminal band; thomsoni has 
head and face greenish-yellow and concolorous with upperparts, lores whitish, cheeks to throat 
pale yellow, chin white but underparts deep golden-yellow, tai! pattern intermediate (outer two 
feathers lack black, next inner pair spotted with black, central feathers more continuously black). 
Voice Song a short warbling series of 4-6 notes, "switterweedlewii", may be given on its own or 
introduced by short "chup" or a chatter. Call disyllabic, with second note often slurred or descend- 
ing, “tsi-tsreea”, often repeated several times; also several short “zert”, “chip” notes, and in flight 
a "sweet". 
Habitat. Gallery forest, including both primary forest and degraded forest, damp areas within 
forest and evergreen miombo woodland, brachystegia (Brachystegia) and mopane (Colopho- 
spermum) woodlands and thickets in dry bush and savanna; sea-level to c. 800 m. 
Food and Feeding. Diet largely unknown; presumably small invertebrates. Usually in pairs or 
small family groups, and in non-breeding season may join mixed-species foraging flocks. Forages 
mostly at middle to upper levels of canopy and in thickest parts of foliage. Forages with rapid and 
continual movements, flicking wings and spreading tail while making short dashes after insects; 
also pursues insects in flight. 
Breeding. Season Dec-Jan in Zambia, Dec-Mar in Malawi, and Feb-Mar in Mozambique. Nest 
ball-shaped, with side entrance, made of leaves and soft plant fibres and bound together with gos- 
samer, usually placed fairly low (but up to 5 m above ground) in dense undergowth and scrub. 
Clutch 2-3 eggs, white, washed with lilac, heavily covered with tiny red-brown to chestnut spots 
and irregular dark scrawl marks at broad end. No other information. 
Movements. Mainly resident; post-breeding disperal and wandering within range in non-breeding 
season. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon or locally common. Present in 
several protected areas, e.g. Liwonde National Park (Malawi). 
Bibliography. Benson & Benson (1977), Benson et al. (1971), Britton (1980b), Clancey (1996), Dowsett & Dowsett- 
Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Forbes-Watson (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Fuggles-Couchman (1984), Ginn et 
al. (1989), Grasseau (2004), Hall & Moreau (1970), Harrison et al. (1997), Irwin (1981), Mackworth-Praed & 
Grant (1960, 1963), Moyer et al. (1992), Short et al. (1990), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stevenson & Fanshawe 
(2002), Tarboton (2001), Urban et al. (1997), Vincent, J. (1935). 


Genus PHILENTOMA Eyton, 1845 


96. Rufous-winged Philentoma 
Philentoma pyrhoptera 


French: Philentome à ailes rousses Spanish: Filentoma Alicastaiio 
German: Kastanienflügelschnüpper 
Other common names: Chestnut-winged Flycatcher/Monarch 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa pyrhoptera Temminck, 1836, Borneo. 

Relationships of genus uncertain: has been considered, on grounds of DNA-DNA hybridization, to 
belong with the vangas in the family; Vangidae, and also linked with the bush-shrikes in 
Malaconotidae; more refined molecular analyses currently being undertaken in order to elucidate 
its true affinities. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. p. pyrhoptera (Temminck, 1836) — extreme S Myanmar (S Tenasserim), S Thailand, Peninsular 
Malaysia, Sumatra, Borneo and offshore islands. 

P. p. dubia E. J. O. Hartert, 1894 — Natuna Is. 


s S 


Descriptive notes. 16-17 cm. Medium-sized 
to large, stocky flycatcher. Male nominate race 
of typical morph has dull blue head and 
upperparts to back, median upperwing-coverts, 
and underparts to centre of belly; lower back 
and rump greyish-blue, washed buffish, rest of 
wing rufous-chestnut (except for dark grey pri- 
maries), tail also rufous-chestnut; centre of 
belly to undertail whitish-buff; eye red or dark 
red; bill black; legs dull blue or bluish-grey. 
Male blue morph is ail dark blue-grey, except 
for whitish to pale grey centre of belly to 
undertail, but may have some greyish-white 
streaks on lower belly, flanks and undertail, 
and tail may be tinged chestnut. Female has top of head and face dark grey, occasionally tinged 
bluish, upperparts mid-brown, median and greater upperwing-coverts, tertials and secondaries with 
warm brown or rufous-brown fringes, tail rufous-brown; mostly buffish below, but breast side 
(occasionally band across breast) and flanks more brownish-buff, belly to undertail whiter. Juve- 
nile is poorly known, similar to female but brownish on head and mantle, orange-rufous on breast; 
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immature male apparently assumes bluish plumage at early age. Race dubia is slightly smaller than 
nominate, and female has less rufous on rump and tail. Voice. Song a clear disyllabic whistle, “tu- 
tuuuuu", second syllable slightly lower than first, and a rising "teu-ii" whistle. Call a series of 
several harsh scolding notes frequently repeated. 

Habitat. Lowland and hill evergreen forests, particularly mixed dipterocarp forests, also peatswamp- 
forest, logged forest and adjacent rubber plantations; mostly to 800 m or 1000 m, but to 1600 m in 
Kelabit Highlands (N Borneo). 

Food and Feeding. Diet not well known; presumably small invertebrates, including flies (Diptera) 
and small wasps (Hymenoptera). Alone or in pairs. Forages in lower and middle stratas, often in 
low undergrowth or on ground. Rather slow-moving or sluggish forager; usually feeds by taking 
insects from among branches, instead of pursuing them in flight. 

Breeding. Season Feb-Sept. One nest in Peninsular Malaysia was a small cup held together by 
spiders’ webs, and placed in fork of thin horizontal branch; contained at least two chicks, appar- 
ently attended by both parents. No other information available. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common or locally common. Common 
in Borneo. Blue morph is scarce. Range formerly (until 1950) extended to Singapore. In study of 
population dynamics of forest birds in Borneo (Sarawak), up to 75% of adults survived to follow- 
ing breeding season. 

Bibliography. David & Gosselin (2002b), Fogden (1972b), Gore (1968), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), King 
et al. (1975), Lekagul & Round (1991). MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), van Marle & Voous (1988), Medway & 
Wells (1976), Oberholser (1932), Robson (20002, 2002), Smythies (1986, 1999), Stuart Baker (1924). 


97. Maroon-breasted Philentoma 
Philentoma velata 


French: Philentome à poitrine marron Spanish: Filentoma Pechipardo 
German: Kastanienbrustschnápper 
Other common names: Maroon-breasted Flycatcher/Monarch 


Taxonomy. Drymophila velata Temminck, 1825, Java. 

Relationships of genus uncertain: has been considered, on grounds of DNA-DNA hybridization, to 
belong with the vangas in the family Vangidae, and also linked with the bush-shrikes in 
Malaconotidae; more refined molecular analyses currently being undertaken in order to elucidate 
its true affinities. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. v. caesia (Lesson, 1839) — extreme S Myanmar (S Tenasserim), W & S Thailand, Peninsular 
Malaysia, Sumatra and N & NW Borneo. 

P. v. velata (Temminck, 1825) — lowland Java. 


Descriptive notes. 17-21 cm. Large and 
stoutly built flycatcher. Male nominate race is 
almost entirely indigo-blue except for black 
forehead and through eye to ear-coverts and 
throat; breast dark maroon (in poor light ap- 
pears all dark), belly and vent washed grey; 
iris deep red or crimson; bill black; legs black 
or bluish-black. Distinguished from blue- 
morph P. pyrhoptera by darker indigo-blue 
plumage, black face, maroon breast patch. Fe- 
male is similar to male but generally more uni- 
formly slate-grey, with slightly darker lores and 
cheeks and duller throat and breast; and may 
have white feather bases on lower belly and 
vent. Juvenile is poorly known, but is streaked and mottled above; immature male has deep chest- 
nut or maroon on breast at early age. Race caesia is rather similar to nominate. Voice. Song a series 
of clear bell-like “phu phu phu phu phu phu", or a more powerfully given and squirrel-like “chut- 
ut chut-ut chut-ut chut-ut". Typical contact note a harsh or grating metallic “churr”, delivered with 
head thrown vertically upwards. 

Habitat. Broadleaf evergreen lowland and lower montane primary forest and secondary forest, 
also mixed dipterocarp forest, transitional forest and established Albizia plantations; to 800 m in 
Java, to 1500 m elsewhere, and to 1650 m in Kelabit Highlands (N Borneo). 

Food and Feeding. Diet largely unknown, but includes small and larger invertebrates. Usually in 
pairs or small family groups. Forages by searching and pursuing insects in foliage of middle to 
upper canopy and vines of forest trees; very slow or sluggish, and spends long periods apparently 
motionless before moving after prey. Also hawks for insects on the wing with weak or dipping 
flight (wings make pronounced fluttering noise). 

Breeding. Season Mar-May in Borneo, and Jun in Java. Nest a thick-walled, shallow cup of plant 
and vegetable fibres and moss, bound together with gossamer, and placed in fork of tree. Clutch 2 
eggs. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Scarce 
or locally common. Locally common in Sumatra and Borneo, but very scarce in Brunei; uncom- 
mon in Java. Range formerly (until 1874) extended to Singapore. Potentially threatened because of 
extensive forest destruction in lowlands of Indonesia and Malaysia, and thought likely that ail 
primary formations will have disappeared by 2010. This species' use of submontane habitat, where 
forest loss far less severe, offers hope for its continued survival. 

Bibliography. David & Gosselin (2002b), Gore (1968). Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999). King et al. (1975), Lekagul 
& Round (1991), MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), van Marle & Voous (1988), Medway & Wells 
(1976), Robson (20002, 2002), Smythies (1986, 1999), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stuart Baker (1924, 1928). 
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Class AVES 
Order PASSERIFORMES 
Suborder OSCINES 


Family REGULIDAE 


(KINGLETS AND FIRECRESTS) 


Systematics 


The position of the genus Regulus in the avian system has been 
somewhat disputed due to the fact that its members show exter- 
nal morphological similarities to different passerine families. 
Thus, they have been placed with or close to the tits and 
chickadees (Paridae) or the Old World warblers (Sylviidae). At- 
tempts to demonstrate a supposed phylogenetic relatedness with 
the Yellow-browed Tit (Sylviparus modestus), a member of the 
Paridae, or with the White-browed Tit-warbler (Leptopoecile 
sophiae), which has been placed variously with the Sylviidae or 
the long-tailed tits (Aegithalidae), were rejected on the grounds 
of genetic data, In various recent molecular phylogenies of 
passerines, the regulids appear as an isolated group at the base of 
a sylvioid/parid branch, and results of studies of skull morphol- 
ogy by H. Morioka, and of DNA-DNA hybridization by C. G. 
Sibley and J. E. Ahlquist, suggested family rank for Regulus. 
This treatment is widely accepted today. 

Interestingly, a very recent in-depth analysis by P. Alstróm 
and colleagues of the superfamily Sylvioidea, one of three such 
superfamilies within Sibley and Ahlquist's “parvorder” Passerida, 
indicated that the position of Regulus was uncertain. Neverthe- 
less, these authors, whose analysis was based on sequence data 
involving nuclear myoglobin intron II and the mitochondrial 
cytochrome b gene, concluded that it was one of eight genera for 
which there appeared to be little support for continued inclusion 
within that superfamily. 

Although the family Regulidae consists of only six currently 
accepted species in a single genus, Regulus, the taxonomic status 
of certain populations has for long been disputed, and debate 
continues. Discussion has concentrated on the Atlantic populations 
on the Canary Islands and Madeira, but it is only the more recent 
acoustic and molecular-genetic studies that have allowed a deeper 
understanding of the true taxonomic position of these isolated 
populations. This applies not only to insular populations, but also 
to continental ones, such as those of the Goldcrest (Regulus 
regulus) in Asia. 

Within the genus, but with the exception of one species, there 
is remarkable morphological homogeneity with regard to size, col- 
oration and colour pattern. The sole exception is the North Ameri- 
can Ruby-crowned Kinglet (Regulus calendula). This species, the 
largest member of the genus, differs further from its congeners in 


* Very small birds with B ossi fi wings and tail, thin, . 
straight and pointed bill, longish legs; general grey-green 

. plumage coloration offset by pale wingbars, variably con- © 
trasting head kms, one species plainer-headed. 


* 8-11 cm. ; E pisces 
W.. we 


. * Nearctic, Palearctic ae marginally, Oriental Regions. 


* Coniferous forest, also mixed and deciduous woodland, lo- - 
cally laurel forest with tree-heath. 


B | genus, 6 species, 28 taxa. 


* No species threatened; none extinct since 1600. 


having an intensely red crest and in lacking lateral black 
crownstripes, as well as in all kinds of vocalizations. As a conse- 
quence, it has even been assigned to a separate genus, Corthylio. 
According to the results of several genetic studies, it is only dis- 
tantly related to its Nearctic sibling, the Golden-crowned Kinglet 
(Regulus satrapa), and to all four Old World species in the family. 

Bioacoustic and molecular research has helped to end the 
dispute about the phylogenetic relationships of the Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, which was sometimes regarded as a New World 
vicariant of the Common Firecrest (Regulus ignicapilla). On the 
basis of morphology, it was first included in an artificial group of 


The Goldcrest is a wide- 
ranging, polytypic species 
with somewhat disputed 
taxonomy. The populations 
on the Canary Islands, for 
example, are sometimes 
classified as belonging 
instead to the Common 
Firecrest (Regulus 
ignicapilla), or as forming 

a separale species. 

A recent review concluded 
that separation of these 
forms would render the 
Goldcrest paraphyletic, and 
it thus seems preferable to 
retain traditional usage until 
a thorough revision of the 
genus is completed. 

Given significant vocal and 
genetic differentiation, such 
a revision would probably 
support species rank for 
some isolated forms, and 
also the separation of 
Asiatic races from Western 
Palearctic races. 


[Regulus regulus 
teneriffae, 

Tenerife, Canary Islands. 
Photo: Ketil Knudsen] 


In its current format, 
Regulidae contains six 
species, all of which are 
tiny, thin-billed, hyperactive 
birds, as typified by the 
Golden-crowned Kinglet. 


They are amongst the | 


smallest of all passerines, 


often identifiable by size | 
alone. This smallness is | 
adaptive, allowing regulids | 


to exploit a special foraging 
niche on the thinnest of 
branches and in outermost 
canopies. In the case of 
those species which 
specialize on conifers, 
small size is particularly 
advantageous because it 
lets them manoeuvre in 
the small spaces between 
needles, or even perch on 
the needles themselves. 


[Regulus satrapa satrapa, 
Long Island, 

New York, USA. 

Photo: Tom Vezo] 


Family REGULIDAE (KINGLETS AND FIRECRESTS) 


"eyestripe kinglets". Along with the Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
this group encompasses all species with a black eyestripe, namely 
the Common Firecrest, which at the time also incorporated the 
Madeira Firecrest (Regulus madeirensis), and, from Taiwan, the 
Flamecrest (Regulus goodfellowi), although, strictly speaking, the 
facial pattern of the last-mentioned differs from that of the typi- 
cal "eyestripe kinglets". This view was challenged by the find- 
ings of studies of comparative bioacoustics, which demonstrated 
that the Golden-crowned Kinglet shares a common bipartite song 
pattern with the Goldcrest. Molecular genetics supported this 
bioacoustic-based prediction, placing this kinglet as a sister- 
species to the entire Old World Goldcrest species complex. Al- 
though the position of the poorly investigated Flamecrest in the 
regulid tree is still an open question, there is strong evidence that 
the four "eyestripe kinglet" species do not form a monophyletic 
group and that the black eyestripe is a plesiomorphic character 
within the regulids. 

Among the Goldcrest assemblage of forms, the populations 
of the Canary Islands have been considered by some authorities 
to be affiliated with the Common Firecrest, while they have been 
treated by others as a separate species, the "Tenerife Goldcrest" 
or "Tenerife Kinglet". Ethological, vocal and molecular studies 
undertaken by H. Lóhrl and E. Thaler, P. H. Becker, and J. Mar- 
tens and co-workers clearly indicated, however, that all Canarian 
populations are true members of the Goldcrest species complex, 
which ranges from the Azores and the Canaries eastwards over 
the entire Palearctic Region to Japan. According to mitochondrial 
molecular markers and to territorial song pattern, teneriffae is 
close to west European and Azorean populations but is distinct at 
the subspecies level. The focus on the Canarian populations has 
so far neglected all the disjunct subspecific populations in Asia, 
namely the races tristis and japonensis and the “himalayensis 
group". Bearing in mind the remarkable morphological, vocal 
and genetic diversification of the Goldcrest's many populations, 
it can be foreseen that discussion on their taxonomic rank will 
become intense anew. There is still a widely accepted view among 
taxonomists that “R. teneriffae” forms a sister-species pair with 
R. regulus, but this would make the latter a paraphyletic clade 
and does not properly reflect phylogenetic relationships. A new 
taxonomy of the Goldcrest assemblage of forms does seem de- 
sirable, but this should be based on a thorough revision of the 
genus. In the meantime, it is probably better to follow the alter- 
native approach of treating the Goldcrest as a single polytypic 


species, including the "Tenerife Goldcrest" as a Canarian sub- 
species. This accords with recent treatments by E. C. Dickinson 
and by A. Martín and J. A. Lorenzo. It is worth mentioning here 
that the Goldcrests of the Canary Islands, hitherto all placed in 
the single subspecies teneriffae, have very recently been found 
to consist of two subspecies; the western populations, those on 
La Palma and El Hierro, were described as a separate race, 
ellenthalerae, in 2006. 

In the case of another Atlantic-island endemic, the Madeira 
Firecrest, morphological differences and also, as recently estab- 
lished, vocal and genetic differences from continental populations 
of Common Firecrests are remarkable. Differences in molecular 
markers and voice were found to be at a level that clearly sug- 
gests species rank for this highly restricted population. Madeira 
Firecrests have calls and a territorial song that are easily distin- 
guishable from the homogeneous calls and song types of all sub- 
species of the Common Firecrest. On the molecular level, 
cytochrome b distances between Madeira Firecrests and Com- 
mon Firecrests from Europe are remarkably high, at 8-596. This 
distance value compares with the divergence level between other 
long-established regulid species, such as the 9% between the 
Goldcrest and the Golden-crowned Kinglet, and equates to a sepa- 
rate evolutionary history of roughly 4 million years. 


Morphological Aspects 


The six members of this family are among the smallest of all 
passerines, having a size that is equalled in its tininess only by a 
few east Asian Phylloscopus warblers. A number of humming- 
birds (Trochilidae), a New World non-passerine group, are smaller, 
although numerous hummingbird species exceed regulids in both 
size and weight. Total length ranges from about 9 cm to slightly 
beyond, but is remarkably homogeneous among all regulid spe- 
cies. All weigh approximately 6 g to about 8 g, but variation in 
weight during the course of the day, a result of accelerated meta- 
bolism, is remarkable. The sexes do not differ appreciably in di- 
mensions. Regulids do not stand out as having any striking body 
proportions. They appear as tiny birds with medium-sized wings 
and tail, generally looking rather slender in the summer months 
and more compact during the winter period. 

The small, needle-like bill is straight and pointed, and the 
oval nostrils are basal, indistinctly operculated and each covered 
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by a single stiff feather. This peculiar nostril feather is lacking in 
the Ruby-crowned Kinglet, in which it is replaced by several short 
and stiff bristles. All species have the tip of the tail incised. 

The general plumage coloration is grey-green, and is similar 
in both sexes. This is offset by pale wingbars and variably con- 
trasting head markings. The most conspicuous head pattern is a 
bright yellow to golden or even reddish crownstripe in combina- 
tion with blackish lateral crownstripes, a pale supercilium and a 
dark eyestripe. On females, the median stripe is always less bright 
and tends towards yellowish. Male Ruby-crowned Kinglets have 
a bright red central crownstripe, but otherwise both sexes have a 
much plainer head, lacking stripes, while the lateral crownstripes 
are reduced in Goldcrests of the subspecies tristis. The feathers 
forming the median crownstripe are longish and erectile, and they 
play a major role in courtship and antagonistic behaviour. When 
the bird is in an unaroused state, the stripe is narrow and nearly 
completely covered by parts of the lateral stripes, thus being re- 
duced to a small unobtrusive line. When it is excited, on the other 
hand, these bright feathers are erected and are then very con- 
spicuous, and are able to indicate very precisely various kinds of 
motivation. 

Although the two regulid species found in Europe are very 
similar to each other in external morphology, minute differences 
in foot morphology and slight differences in food preferences 
allow them to occur together without noticeable interspecific com- 
petition. The two American species also have widely overlap- 
ping ranges. Within the global range of the family, nowhere do 
more than two of its six members occur sympatrically. 

Regulids possess well-developed toe pads with deeply in- 
cised furrows, enabling them to move within small-sized parts of 
tree foliage. Consequently, the strictly conifer-dwelling species 
have toe-pad fissures that are especially deeply cut and narrow. 
The Eurasian Goldcrest and the North American Golden-crowned 
Kinglet are true conifer specialists (see Habitat), and their mark- 
edly grooved soles and large toe pads are perfectly adapted for 
perching on thin conifer twigs, allowing these species even to 
clasp individual needles. The preferred foraging strategy of cling- 
ing and hanging vertically from twigs is optimized by the rela- 
tively long hind toe and hind claw. The ecologically more 
generalist Ruby-crowned Kinglet and Common Firecrest are less 
bound to conifers and make use of different feeding strategies 
from those employed by the typical conifer specialists. As may 


be expected, the toe-pad furrows of these two species are less 
developed and the surface of the pads is smoother. 

Predominant feeding movements of the two generalists are 
connected to flight, such as frequent and intense hovering, and, 
especially in the case of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet, to the cap- 
ture of flying insects. The different feeding strategies are linked 
with subtle differentiation of the flight apparatus. This is appar- 
ent in the fact that the Ruby-crowned Kinglet has a longer 
humerus, a longer ulna and longer secondaries compared with 
the Golden-crowned Kinglet, while the Common Firecrest, in 
comparison with the Goldcrest, has a longer humerus and a shorter 
primary P9, the latter forming a more rounded wingtip. Both skel- 
etal and feather characters of Ruby-crowned Kinglets and Com- 
mon Firecrests allow for longer and more sustained flights. In 
contrast, Golden-crowned Kinglets and Goldcrests are compara- 
tively slow in foraging behaviour, covering shorter distances inter- 
rupted by sudden stops. When attacking prey, however, these two 
species are capable of conspicuous zigzagging. The great ma- 
noeuvrability of flight is ensured by the greater graduation of the 
tail of both species and, in the case of the Goldcrest, the longer 
alula compared with that of the Common Firecrest. 

Recent molecular data provide highly persuasive evidence 
for morphological-character evolution, and hold against a paral- 
lel ecological differentiation of a conifer specialist and a more 
generalist species in the Nearctic and the Palearctic. According 
to the molecular regulid phylogeny, all adaptive characters with 
regard to boreal conifer habitats are derived features which 
evolved only once in the common ancestor of the Golden-crowned 
Kinglet and the Goldcrest. 


Habitat 


In behavioural and morphological aspects, all members of the 
family are notably adapted to a life in coniferous forest. With the 
exception of the two island species, confined to Madeira and 
Taiwan, respectively, the breeding areas of all Regulus species 
cover large parts of the boreal forests of the Palearctic and Nearctic 
regions, but also extend south wards to several subtropical areas. 
For example, Common Firecrests breed in north Africa and 
Goldcrests in the Canary Islands, while the Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
nests in the south-western parts of the United States and the 
Golden-crowned Kinglet breeds as far south as south Mexico 
and Guatemala. The subspecies obscurus of the Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet extends that species' range farther south, to the island of 
Guadalupe, off west Mexico, but it may now be extinct there 
(see Status and Conservation). 

The breeding area of the Goldcrest is largely congruent with 
the distribution of the Norway spruce (Picea abies) and other 
spruce species in Asia, and extends between the July isotherms 
of 14*C and 23*C. In Europe, Goldcrests reach cooler climate 
zones than do Common Firecrests, and they breed farther north- 
wards, to the northern limit of the conifer zone. They inhabit 
conifer forests of the low mountain ranges and alpine mountains 
up to the timber-line, at maximum elevations of about 2200 m in 
Switzerland, 2000 m in the Caucasus, 2600 m in Japan and 4000 
m in the Himalayas. Goldcrest habitats are dominated by Nor- 
way spruce, silver fir (Abies alba) and mountain pine (Pinus 
mugo), while larch (Larix), Scots pine (Pinus sylvestris) and other 
conifers, mainly long-leaved species, are typically avoided for 
feeding and nesting. In some parts of the range, such as in west- 
ern Europe, Goldcrests not uncommonly nest in isolated spruces 
or firs in mixed forest or in gardens. Generally, however, it is 
only in the non-breeding season, and especially during migra- 
tion, that this species also invades shrub and bush vegetation, 
mixed and deciduous forests, gardens and parks. At such times it 
commonly occurs in loose flocks. 

The more generalist Common Firecrest is less tied to conifers, 
as it also inhabits mixed and deciduous forests, having a prefer- 
ence for oak (Quercus). Its almost purely European breeding range 
extends between the July isotherms of 16°C and 24°C. In moun- 
tain regions Common Firecrests are usually found no higher than 
1000 m, thus at lower altitudes than those reached by Goldcrests. 
The North African populations of the Common Firecrest, how- 


As their names suggest, 
all kinglets and firecrests 
have brightly coloured 
coronal patches. The male 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
has a dull scarlet patch, 
thus differing from most of 
its congeners which have 
bright yellow, orange or 
fiery patches. This species 
shows several other 
anomalous features, 
including its lack of a 
black lateral crown stripe 
and white supercilium, 
and its vocal repertoire 
differs significantly from 
those of its congeners. 

On the basis of these 
differences it is sometimes 
assigned to a separate 
genus, Corthylio, and the 
results of preliminary 
genetic studies indicate 
that it is indeed fairly 
distantly related to other 
members of Regulus. 


[Regulus calendula, 
Illinois, USA. 
Photo: Rob Curtis/VIREO] 


This Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet clearly illustrates 
several characteristic 
features of the family, 
including the slim, sharply- 
pointed bill, the dainty 
legs and the notched tail. 
The grey-green plumage 
tones are also common to 
most regulids, as are the 
pale-tipped greater coverts 
(forming a wingbar), and 
the pale fringing to all 
flight-feathers, except 
near the base of the 
secondaries (forming a 
dark panel alongside the 
wingbar). The crownpatch 
is often concealed in this 
species, and thus it is 
difficult to be sure whether 
this individual is male or 
female. In general, females 
of all Regulus species 
have duller coronal stripes 
than males, but this is 
taken to an extreme in the 
female Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, which lacks any 
trace of reddish on the 
crown. Females can 
therefore be quite 

difficult to distinguish 

from juveniles, or from 
males in the non-breeding 
season, or even from 
similar-looking vireos, 
such as Hutton’s Vireo 
(Vireo huttoni), a/though 
the latter group are bulkier 
birds, with bigger bills. 


[Regulus calendula, 
south-west Ohio, USA. 
Photo: Dave Maslowski/ 
Maslowski Productions] 


Family REGULIDAE (KINGLETS AND FIRECRESTS) 
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ever, ascend somewhat higher than do those in Europe, breeding 
in open forests of cork oak (Quercus suber) and holly oak (Quercus 
ilex) at up to 1600 m, and in the Middle Atlas also in pure Atlantic 
cedar (Cedrus atlantica) forest above 1600 m. 

In the laurel (Lauraceae) forest vegetation of the east Atlan- 
tic islands of the Canaries, the Azores and Madeira, the ecologi- 
cal niche occupied by this avian family consists of local endemic 
species of tree-heath (Erica), a habitat to which the local 
populations of the two regulids concerned are strongly adapted. 
The Madeira Firecrest inhabits mountain areas at elevations be- 
tween 600 m and 1550 m, and is a common breeder in shrub 
vegetation of tree-heath and broom (Genista), in relict laurel for- 
est, in deciduous forest dominated by oak, and even in stands of 
the introduced Japanese cedar (Cryptomeria japonica). In alien 
eucalyptus (Eucalyptus) and acacia (Acacia) vegetation, which 
nowadays replaces large parts of the former Madeiran laurel for- 
est, this regulid is absent. 

On the Azores, likewise, the indigenous laurel forest has been 
almost eradicated, but Goldcrests are well adapted to the intro- 
duced Japanese cedar. In the semi-open or, indeed, open agricul- 
tural habitats now dominating large parts of most of these islands, 
Goldcrests are frequently found inhabiting even small groups of 
introduced conifers and tree-heath in areas of pasture. They are 
common also in stands of the local short-leaved juniper (Juniperus 
brevifolia) in the central plains of Flores and Pico. 

Only on the Canary Islands have Goldcrests obviously adapted 
also to pine forest, here composed of the endemic Canary pine 
(Pinus canariensis) and the introduced North American Monterey 
pine (Pinus radiata). As on other Atlantic islands, however, habitat 
selection is dependent on the presence of a suitable amount of 
tree-heath, rather than on the conifers themselves. In open pine 
forest lacking a well-developed tree-heath canopy, Goldcrests are 
nearly absent, whereas they are frequent in pine stands with a 
well-developed heath understorey. They are abundant also in rel- 
ict laurel forest on La Palma, Tenerife, La Gomera and El Hierro, 
the four islands of this archipelago which the Goldcrest is known 
to inhabit. 

Because of their adaptation to shrub and bush stands on the 
Canary Islands, Goldcrests are among the first and the most com- 
mon bird species to colonize successive mountain vegetation af- 
ter fires. Similarly, at middle elevations in the Rocky Mountains 


of North America, Golden-crowned Kinglets are among the first 
invaders of the primary successive aspen (Populus) vegetation 
following burns. 

On Taiwan, the Flamecrest is restricted to the middle and 
upper levels of the central mountain areas, where it ascends to 
3700 m in altitude. Its typical breeding habitat is, again, conifer- 
ous forest, here dominated by fir, hemlock (Tsuga) and spruce. It 
is also common in mixed coniferous and broadleaf forests at lower 
elevations. 

Like their two counterparts in the continental Palearctic, the 
North American species exhibit an ecological differentiation. The 
Golden-crowned Kinglet is bound primarily to spruce-fir and 
cedar-hemlock forests. It is fairly common in black spruce (Picea 
mariana) and white spruce (Picea glauca), hemlock and balsam 
fir (Abies balsamea). In the Rocky Mountains it inhabits an 
altitudinal belt up to 2740 m, and in western Arizona its breeding 
grounds reach up to 3450 m. The habitat preferences of Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets encompass black spruce in the eastern parts of 
the breeding range, and spruce-fir forests, lodgepole pine (Pinus 
contorta) and Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga menziesii) in Alaska and 
the west of Canada. This species, however, is less tied to conifers 
than is the Golden-crowned Kinglet. It also inhabits mixed and 
deciduous forests in the southern parts of its range, where it ac- 
cepts mature and old aspen stands, as well as scrub, and it breeds 
from middle elevations up to 3000 m. Moreover, outside the breed- 
ing season, the Ruby-crowned Kinglet is fairly common in sec- 
ond growth, shrublands and human settlements, such as farms 
and gardens. 


General Habits 


As intimated earlier (see Morphological Aspects), the members 
of this family are among the world's smallest birds. As a conse- 
quence of the high rate of metabolism, they are almost continu- 
ously foraging, even during song display and nest construction. 
A Goldcrest that is prevented from feeding can lose a third of its 
weight in only twenty minutes, and a captured individual may 
starve to death within less than an hour. Occasionally, dead 
regulids have been found entangled in spider webs, or entrapped 
in large thistles such as burdocks (Arctium). 


One feature common to 
the true conifer specialists 
in the family, including the 
Goldcrest, is their distinctly 
large toe pads, visible in 
this photo. Their feet are 
further characterized by 
deep and narrow grooves 
in toe pads and soles, and 
it is thought that these 
features allow them to 
perch on very slim twigs, 
and to grip the glossy 
needles of pines. 

Their preferred foraging 
strategy involves much 
clinging and hanging 
vertically from perches, 
actions which are facilitated 
by a relatively long hind 
toe and claw. Most 
members of the family 
also hover frequently, 

and this fact probably 
underlies their tiny 

body size. 


[Regulus regulus regulus, 
Helsinki, Finland. 
Photo: Markus Varesvuo] 


The brightly coloured crest 
is used by all members of 
the family as a conspicuous 
signal in intrasexual and 
intersexual contexts. 
During foraging activity, 
the bright crownstripe of a 
male Common Firecrest 
is nearly completely 
covered by lateral stripes, 


and thus reduced to a | 


narrow, unobtrusive streak 
on the crown. During 
territorial interactions, 
however, the elongated 
crown feathers are fanned 


| 
| 
| 


to reveal a brilliant flash of | 
colour. When the male | 


shows off his crest in this 
manner he usually adopts 
a stereotypic posture, with 
the bill pointed towards 
another individual, either 
an opponent or a 
prospective mate. 

This fixed orientation 
presumably explains the 
beautiful and complex 
face-pattern: blackish 
lateral crownstripes, pale 
supercilia and dark 
eyestripes accentuate the 
striking fiery crest, creating 
a signal that is both 
dramatic and clearly 
identifiable by the 
recipient. 


[Regulus ignicapilla. 
Photos: Konrad Wothe] 
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All regulids exhibit continuous rapid wing-flicking while for- 
aging. This is sometimes performed asymmetrically; indeed, 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets in general flick the wings asynchronously. 
This trait becomes more conspicuous, and the flicking more syn- 
chronous, when the bird is more aggressive. In threat display, it 
presents the paler underside of the wings. 

Aggressiveness is reduced outside the breeding season, and 
during the winter months the birds spend their time almost ex- 
clusively in foraging and feeding. At this time of the year they 
are less agitated, and there is a notable decrease in the inci- 
dence of energy-consuming flight activities and even in the oth- 
erwise frequent wing-flicking. During cold periods, both the 
Goldcrest and the Common Firecrest prevent heat loss by sleep- 
ing in close contact with members of their own species, a habit 
known also for other small passerines overwintering in cold 
climates, such as Northern Wrens (Troglodytes troglodytes), 
Long-tailed Tits (Aegithalos caudatus) and treecreepers 
(Certhia). When initiating “contact sleep” at the roost, 
Goldcrests and Common Firecrests utter what has been termed 
the “assembly call", a delicate drawn-out trill which, interest- 
ingly, is interspecifically understood. The two North American 
species were until recently thought not to indulge in this roost- 
ing behaviour, which could explain why they appear to lack 
this call type. In November 2002, however, B. Heinrich, while 
studying the winter roosting behaviour of birds at dusk in west- 
ern Maine, in the north-east United States, watched a group of 
three Golden-crowned Kinglets as they pressed closely together 
in a huddle on a spruce branch. In the following month, he found 
four individuals sleeping in a similar manner. The winter tem- 
perature in this part of the United States is extremely low, and 
often drops well below 0°C during the night-time. Observa- 
tions there indicate that, at that time of the year, Golden-crowned 
Kinglets always travel in groups of 2-4 individuals, which for- 
age until dusk or later and presumably then roost while hud- 
dled together as a means of preventing heat loss. So far as is 
known, similar behaviour has not been reported for the Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, but this species spends the winter season far- 
ther south, in warmer temperatures (see Movements). 

In the non-breeding season, Goldcrests, Flamecrests and 
Golden-crowned Kinglets form loose troops and associate with 
small flocks of other passerines. Interspecific communication 
between members of such mixed flocks by the use of similar 
contact or alarm calls is possible to a certain degree. For exam- 


ple, Goldcrests in the non-breeding season maintain vocal con- 
tact with, in particular, Crested Tits (Parus cristatus) and Eura- 
sian Treecreepers (Certhia familiaris). 

With regard to adaptive behaviour among the Regulidae, it is 
notable that the vocal repertoires of only the Goldcrest and the 
Golden-crowned Kinglet include a variable and highly modifi- 
able component, the subsong, with imitations of other species 
(see Voice). The ability to learn and imitate other species’ 
vocalizations may be seen as a pre-adaptation for withstanding 
winter in cold climates, where co-operation in mixed flocks in- 
creases the individual’s fitness. Both Ruby-crowned Kinglets and 
Common Firecrests occasionally join mixed-species non-breed- 
ing flocks, but usually in low numbers. Accordingly, the subsong 
of each of these two is invariable, without vocal imitations of 
other species. 

Antagonistic and courtship behaviour encompasses rather 
conservative features, as well as behavioural sequences which 
serve as isolating mechanisms between sympatric species. 
Throughout the genus, the brightly coloured crest is a highly ef- 
fective signal which is displayed in both intrasexual and 
intersexual contexts. Territorial song display is often accompa- 
nied by crest-raising. It is notable, however, that there is a strong 
difference between sympatric species in antagonistic display pos- 
tures. The “Forward display” of male Goldcrests compnises rapid 
and stiff up-and-down movements and head-bowing with a fully 
raised crest, whereas aggressive Common Firecrest males do not 
bow the head but, instead, point the bill towards the opponent, 
thereby exhibiting the orange crest and the black-and-white face 
pattern. Similar interspecific differences are evident in the court- 
ship displays. In antagonistic encounters between male Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets, each individual presents the maximally raised 
red crest while adopting an upright position, with the neck 
stretched and the tail feathers spread. 

A long-term aviary study by Thaler of a mixed pair consist- 
ing of a male Common Firecrest and a female Goldcrest finally 
revealed that such behavioural differentiation provides an effec- 
tive pre-mating barrier between the two species. In six years of 
observation, communication between the captives was common 
outside the breeding season and included intense vocal contact, 
as well as body contact during sleep. With the onset of the breed- 
ing cycle, however, the differences between the two species in 
courtship and antagonistic behaviour continually led to rough 
aggression and for years prevented successful mating. Interest- 


There is very little on 
record about bathing in 
regulids, but it is not a 
rare event. The Goldcrest 
regularly stops at puddles, 
small ponds and streams 
to bathe, and in ideal 
habitats it is one of the 
species most commonly 
seen at favoured bathing 
spots. This is fortunate as 
bathing goldcrests are 
generally a little less 
mobile, and a lot lower 
down than usual, making 
it considerably easier to 
appreciate their beautiful 
features. They bathe in 
the manner common to 
most passerines. 


[Regulus regulus regulus, 
Norfolk, England. 

Photo: G.T. Andrewartha/ 
FLPA] 


Preening is a habit 
adopted by regulids from 


an early age, as this | 


juvenile Goldcrest attests. 
This is important because 
frequent preening ensures 
that plumage is kept in 
good condition. This in 
turn is vital because, apart 
from anything else, birds 
with low-quality plumage 
are significantly less likely 
to escape predation, a 
critical factor since juvenile 
goldcrests make a very 
nice snack for adult 
Eurasian Sparrowhawks 
(Accipiter nisus) or their 
hungry broods. 


[Regulus regulus regulus, 
Vester Husby, Denmark. 
Photo: Hanne & Jens 
Eriksen] 
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ingly, pre-mating isolation through vocalizations appears to be 
of minor importance for these two regulids. since nesting and 
other calls were mutually and correctly understood. In fact. the 
main isolating mechanisms seemed to be based on constantly 
repeated misinterpretations of the congener's specific courtship 
and threat display postures. Furthermore, the different facial pat- 
terns of the two species, one having a white supercilium and a 
black eyestripe and the other having a broad white eyering, turned 
out to be an effective signal for species recognition and thus pre- 
vented mating. Among other manipulations, an artificial eyestripe 
given to the Goldcrest female finally helped to initiate copula- 
tion, although the differences between the two species in nesting 
behaviour caused additional problems. During seven years of 
constant aviary effort, a total of 14 hybrids hatched from 13 suc- 
cessive broods, but the offspring was never raised by the mixed 
pair because of the even larger behavioural differences between 
the heterospecific parents during the brooding stage. 

Two hybrids from a later brood of another mixed pair exhib- 
ited intermediate behaviour with regard to vocalizations and to 
foraging strategy and prey choice. These hybrids preferred to feed 
on springtails (Collembola), as do Goldcrests, but they captured 
them in hovering flight and attack-flight, as is typical of Com- 
mon Firecrests. In conclusion, a similarly high energetic invest- 
ment in prey capture and feeding, together with further 
behavioural maladaptations, would presumably result in highly 
reduced fitness of Goldcrest x Common Firecrest hybrids under 
natural conditions. 


Voice 


In general, Regulus vocalizations are thin and low and are easily 
missed by the human ear. They are uttered predominantly from 
high up in the canopy of mainly coniferous trees, and they easily 
escape attention, this being especially true of the short calls. 
Calls are widely used, and are important signals in the often 
dark canopy of coniferous trees, where visual contact is greatly 
reduced. Maybe as a consequence of this, the call repertoire is 
large and highly varied. The repertoires of the two mainland Euro- 
pean species have been relatively well studied. Each embraces 
up to 16 different call types, which are used in various social 
contexts. The contact and flight calls are a thin "seeh" or *sreeh", 
and the distance call, for maintaining individual distance, is a 


harsh "zick" in the case of the Goldcrest and a weaker “zee ze" 
in the Common Firecrest. Among other call types are excitement 
calls. appeasement calls of females, and alarm calls. Both sexes 
give soft trilling nesting calls at the nest-site and sharp “bundling 
calls" when collecting and transporting nest material. Common 
Firecrest males also utter a specific courtship-feeding call (see 
Breeding), a shrill "seesee". Antagonistic behaviour. very marked 
and distinct in this family, affords still different call types, such 
as persecution calls, "song of rage" and aggressive calls, which 
are frequently emitted during encounters between highly aggres- 
sive males. The high-pitched contact and alarm notes, up to 10 
kHz in frequency, are very similar for most regulids, except for 
the low-pitched call series of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 

The regulid subsong is a continuous chatter given by both 
sexes, mainly during the post-breeding period in autumn, and in 
winter and early spring. It is typically delivered for up to several 
minutes without a break, and comprises different sections sepa- 
rated by short pauses: call series, rapid trills, and so-called 
"subsong motifs". Unlike any other regulid vocalization, these 
last-mentioned motifs, and even a single note, may cover a broad 
frequency range of between 2 and 10 kHz combining elements 
of different types, often of a typical squeaking sound. Individual 
variation in subsong is least marked in the Common and Madeira 
Firecrests, which may incorporate only a single motif, sometimes 
described as the "ei-weija" sound, the name referring to its tonal 
quality. At the other extreme, highly variable subsong repertoires 
are a common vocal characteristic of Golden-crowned Kinglets 
and Goldcrests, that of the former comprising six or seven differ- 
ent motifs per individual and that of the latter more than 20 motifs 
per individual. Vocal variation among European populations of 
the Goldcrest increases with geographical] distance, but subsong 
is also subject to temporal change, since single motifs may emerge 
within or disappear from an individual or a population-wide 
repertoire during successive years. 

As with other passerines, Goldcrest subsong develops from 
the song of juveniles during a sensitive phase up to approximately 
the 47th day after hatching. As aviary experiments suggest, 
subsong and all call types are innate vocalizations, but subsong 
nevertheless often incorporates imitations of the calls of other 
species, indicating that learning processes have at least a certain 
impact on its ontogeny. Playback experiments confirmed a so- 
cial function of regulid subsong in both intrasexual and intersexual 
encounters. In captivity, dominant individuals show a higher rate 
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of subsong display than do low-ranked individuals, and male 
Goldcrests react more aggressively towards unknown motifs than 
towards those from their neighbours’ repertoires. Subsong dis- 
play between the sexes is paralleled by sexual excitement, and 
often precedes copulation. This fact, at least, contradicts a hy- 
pothesis by W. H. Thorpe, who suggested that subsong would 
indicate low sexual motivation because it is given mainly out- 
side the breeding season. 

In contrast to most calls and subsong, full song is generally 
given exclusively by males during the breeding season, ina terri- 
torial context and in order to attract mates. Females usually do 
not sing. The male delivers his song while foraging in the upper 
third of conifer trees, but not from a regularly frequented 
songperch. Among the whistled and high-pitched songs of most 
Regulus species, only the loud and melodious warbling of the 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet stands out. Indeed, this species’ lively song 
has led to its being ranked as one of the most brilliant songsters 
among the North American passerines. 

Song development in the Regulidae, as with that of many 
other songbirds, is highly influenced by learning processes. In 
aviary experiments, both the Goldcrest and the Common Firecrest 
were able to learn each other's song from playback of tape re- 
cordings, and in the wild individuals giving mixed songs have 
been observed in fragmented coniferous forest in northern Spain, 
where both species are rare breeders, and also in southern parts 
of Britain, where the Common Firecrest is rare and local. The 
predisposition for learning the song type of the congener in these 
regions seems to be due to the low abundance of vocal tutors 
belonging to the individual's own species. 

All regulid songs share a certain common pattern, namely a 
partition into only a few subunits. This fact, once recognized, 
made the song a valuable tool for phylogenetic studies within 
Regulus, one that is hardly paralleled by other passerines. Becker 
was the first to describe the common two-part song of Goldcrests 
and Golden-crowned Kinglets, which consists of a stereotype 
main part and a short and highly variable terminal flourish, the 
latter being incorporated from the innate subsong-motif reper- 
toire. Common Firecrest song usually does not include such a 
terminal flourish, but in the case of high aggression males may 
end the song with the typical subsong motif "ei-weija". Never- 
theless, captive Common Firecrests were not able to learn the 
final parts of Goldcrest repertoires from playback of recordings. 


t. 


Intrageneric comparison of Regulus song pattern by M. 
Páckert and colleagues revealed five acoustically distinct subunits, 
each of them defined by a characteristic frequency range, and 
element and time parameters, and thus representing a basic mod- 
ule of regulid territorial song. Some of these song modules are 
acoustic autapomorphies of single species; others are genus-wide 
features or are acoustic synapomorphies of species-pairs, such 
as the "final part" of Goldcrest and Golden-crowned Kinglet 
songs. Within a species, song syntax, the specific sequence of 


As with other regulids, 
the voice of the Goldcrest 
is thin and sibilant. 

The usual call is a simple 
high-pitched note, while 
the song is similar in pitch 
but much more complex. 
It consists of two main 
phrases: a rhythmic 
introductory section; and 
a brief terminal flourish. 
Analysis of vocalizations 
has revealed that the 
introductory phrase is 
stereotyped, while the 
terminal phrase is highly 
variable, each male 
having a repertoire of 
endings which it learns. 
Females do not generally 
sing, and males do so 
only in spring. 


[Regulus regulus regulus, 
Helsinki, Finland. 
Photo: Markus Varesvuo] 


All members of the family 
are essentially 
insectivorous, but prey 
selection differs between 
species. The Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet is more 
of a generalist than other 
regulids in terms of feeding 
substrate and technique. 
It divides foraging time 
roughly equally between 
coniferous and deciduous 
trees, and it frequently 
captures aerial prey. 

It tends to avoid very 
small prey and to prefer 
winged insects, such as 
moths and hoverflies. 
Indeed, this factor helps it 
to co-exist with its smaller- 
bodied relative the 
Golden-crowned Kinglet 
(Regulus satrapa), which 
is much less apt to catch 
insects in flight. 


[Regulus calendula 
calendula, 

Chicago, Illinois, USA. 
Photo: Rob Curtis/ 
The Early Birder] 


The Golden-crowned 
Kinglet of North America 
and the Goldcrest 
(Regulus regulus) of 
Eurasia are ecological 
replacement species. 
Both specialize on very 
small prey, and at certain 
times of the year their 
diets are largely made up 
of tiny bugs, such as 
springtails. Most prey is 
caught in vegetation, from 
low above the ground right 
up to the highest treetops, 
but some of it is gleaned 
from the ground. 

Both these species are 
capable of foraging for 
rather extended periods 
on the ground, especially 
in winter, or during 
migration, when they have 
a habit of turning up in 
unsuitable habitats. 


[Regulus satrapa, 
Chicago, Illinois, USA. 
Photo: Rob Curtis/ 
The Early Birder] 
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subunits in one song, is widely homogeneous and is not influ- 
enced by geographical or subspecific variation. The most simple 
song patterns are found on Madeira, where the song of the Ma- 
deira Firecrest is composed merely of innate subsong and rage 
calls, and on Taiwan, where the Flamecrest’s song is no more 
than a high-pitched series of "seeh" notes on a constant frequency. 

In a cladistic approach, various acoustic characters mapped 
on a molecular regulid phylogeny were found to be carriers of 
reliable phylogenetic signals, predominantly innate syntax struc- 
tures, while others were obviously prone to homoplasy, defined 
as parallel evolution on different branches of the tree. Moreover, 
the degree of vocal differentiation among Regulus species was 
quantifiable and directly proportional to genetic distances: in other 
words, songs of closely related taxa are measurably more similar 
in syntax pattern, element composition and other factors than are 
those of distant relatives. Although this correlation may appear 
rather trivial, the regulids represent the first and the most thor- 
ough quantitative case study of its kind, and one which, further- 
more, lent persuasive support for the well-discussed value of 
certain acoustic characters in the solving of taxonomic questions 
(see Systematics). 


Food and Feeding 


All members of the family are almost exclusively insectivorous. 
They prey on small-sized arthropods having a soft cuticle, espe- 
cially springtails, aphids (Aphidoidea) and spiders (Araneae), 
among others. They also feed on cocoons and eggs of spiders 
and insects, and occasionally take pollen. 

In Europe, the Goldcrest and the Common Firecrest are eco- 
logically differentiated with regard to prey size, foraging strat- 
egy and micro-habitat choice. In coniferous habitats, Goldcrests 
prefer to forage amid densely packed branches, moving up and 
down the more vertical twigs, and they exploit the undersides of 
branches more often and more intensely than do Common 
Firecrests. In contrast, the latter preferentially exploit the upper 
surface of conifer branches, and of leaves in deciduous trees, and 
tend to avoid dense foliage. The Madeira Firecrest, too, frequently 
feeds on the upperside of leaves and twigs, but it also forages in 
moss and lichens covering the branches and trunks of laurel and 


oak trees. Studies in wintering habitats have revealed that flocks 
of Common Firecrests cover a given distance about three times 
faster than do Goldcrests. 

All regulid species also collect flying insects by performing 
hovering flights in front of the outer branches of spruce and fir 
trees and of tree-heath. Common Firecrests and Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets, however, hover more often and for more protracted 
periods of time compared with their respective sympatric conge- 
ners. During autumn migration, both European species occasion- 
ally hover at large spider webs, from which they pick trapped 
insects. While Goldcrests prefer to take small aphids, psyllids 
(Psyllidae) and other plant-sucking insects from among the en- 
trapped invertebrates, Common Firecrests will even snatch and 
eat the large orb-web spiders themselves. Although both species 
carefully avoid making direct contact with the web, these small 
birds have, on rare occasions, been found stuck in a spider web, 
either unable to move or dead. 

Goldcrests are highly specialized on small prey, with a strong 
preference for springtails. During the winter months, springtails 
represent the most important part of their diet, accounting for 
more than 60% of this regulid’s intake. In particular, bark-living 
species of the genus Entomobrya are a regularly available and 
highly productive food source. Discrimination by Goldcrests 
against large prey species was verified also in aviary experiments 
undertaken by Thaler. When offered a wide range of spiders, 
Goldcrests first selected the smallest-sized ones, those of about 
20-40 mg, whereas Common Firecrests always discriminated 
against small prey and preferred large nursery-web spiders of the 
genus Pisaura, which weighed up to 200 mg. Furthermore, cap- 
tive Common Firecrests frequently ignored small-sized prey such 
as springtails. Under natural conditions, they also prey on large 
caterpillars, moths and crab spiders (Thomisidae). Goldcrests in 
the Canary Islands are less selective in terms of prey size than 
are those in mainland Europe, presumably a result of adaptations 
to the local arthropod fauna. They exhibit no marked preference 
for springtails, but they commonly feed on long-legged arthro- 
pods such as orthopterans and, in captivity, they readily took 
phasmids, which are generally shunned by European Goldcrests. 
Both Goldcrests and Common Firecrests usually deal with large 
prey items by beating them repeatedly against a branch in a stere- 
otyped fashion. 
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Feeding and foraging strategies of the North American 
kinglets are comparable to those of their European counterparts. 
Both of the Nearctic species are mainly insectivorous; their food 
spectrum comprises various insects, including adults, larval instars 
and eggs, as well as spiders and mites (Acarina). As with the two 
widespread Palearctic species, they exhibit a degree of differen- 
tiation with regard to prey and habitat choice and to foraging 
strategy. Ruby-crowned Kinglets may spend about half of their 
foraging time in deciduous trees, and are highly specialized on 
the capturing of aerial prey. In aviary experiments by Thaler, they 
showed particular interest in winged insects, mostly moths, and 
preferred these to other food resources such as caterpillars or 
spiders. They also consume ants (of the genus Lasius), prefer- 
ably winged individuals, a particular dietary adaptation for which 
the Ruby-crowned Kinglet stands out among its congeners. Cap- 
tives, however, when given the choice. were found to prefer aphids 
over ants. This North American species is possibly the most 
generalist of the genus in terms of habitat choice and feeding 
substrate. The Golden-crowned Kinglet, in contrast, forages 
mainly by gleaning while hanging upside-down from twigs or 
small branches. It is far more of a conifer specialist, although it 
will forage also in mixed woodland. 

The diets of regulids outside the breeding season are less 
specialized, covering a broader range of food, which includes 
vegetable matter, as well as arthropods. The Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, for example, occasionally feeds on small amounts of 
weed seeds and on berries of wax myrtle (Myrica cerifera), of 
poison ivy (Rhus) and of red cedar (Thuja plicata) in the autumn 
and winter months. With decreasing food availability during mi- 
gration, prey choice of Goldcrests becomes less selective and 
larger prey species, such as adult winter moths (Operophtera 
brumata), are also taken. 

During the first days of life, young Goldcrests and Common 
Firecrests are fed almost exclusively with springtails; larger food 
items are not accepted, and occasionally spiders are regurgitated. 
From the fifth day onwards, the nestling diet includes aphids and 
a high amount of snail shells, the latter being fundamental for 
osteogenesis. During later stages of the nestling period, adults 
offer a larger variety of food to older chicks. From the 15th day 
the spectrum includes larger moths and caterpillars, as well as 
various arthropods typically avoided by adults, such as harvestmen 
(Opiliones), earwigs (Dermaptera) or centipedes (Chilopoda). At 
Golden-crowned Kinglet nests, harvestmen (of the family 


Phalangiidae) and moths can constitute between 50% and 60% 
of the diet of older chicks. Other prey species, including caddis 
flies (Trichoptera), woodlice (Isopoda) and dwarf spiders 
(Erigonidae), are obviously inedible to regulids and are always 
rejected by nestlings. 


Breeding 


There appears to be no information available on the reproductive 
behaviour of the Flamecrest, and very little is known about the 
breeding behaviour of the Madeira Firecrest. For the four other, 
more widespread members of Regulidae, varying amounts of rel- 
evant information are available. 

Pair formation starts with the arrival of the adults on the breed- 
ing grounds in spring. Goldcrests generally return by mid-April, 
and Common Firecrests about two weeks later. In North America, 
Golden-crowned Kinglets begin nest-building activities in early 
May, whereas Ruby-crowned Kinglets, with a slightly more north- 
erly breeding distribution, have a somewhat later timetable, nest- 
ing from late May until the middle of July. In studies of the resident 
Goldcrest populations of the Canary Islands, earliest nesting ac- 
tivities were recorded at lower altitudes, about 725 m, by mid- 
February and first nests were completed by the beginning of 
March. Most nests of the Madeira Firecrest have been found in 
June and July. 

Breeding territories of Goldcrests and Common Firecrests 
usually extend around at least one or two mature conifer trees, 
predominantly fir and spruce, in which nesting sites are chosen. 
Long-leaved conifers, such as pines, are typically avoided for 
breeding. Rarely, nests have been found in stone pine (Pinus 
cembra) in the Austrian Alps and in other pine species on Cor- 
sica, but these were either incorporated into large clumps of li- 
chens on older trees or located in broken branches with an artificial 
vertical orientation of twigs. When breeding in deciduous habi- 
tats, Common Firecrests prefer oak trees, often covered with 
creepers (of the genus Clematis) or ivy (Hedera helix), for nest- 
ing. On the Canary Islands, the large majority of Goldcrest nests 
recorded were in the tree-heath Erica arborea, with very few 
found in laurel (Laurus azorica), in the Canary pine or in the 
introduced Monterey pine. 

The regulid nest is an open cup with a small entrance at the 
top, typically suspended in the vertical twigs of a short-leaved 
conifer. It is constructed as three layers of differing materials. 
The outer layer is made of moss, predominantly Hypnum, and 
lichens, fixed with strands of cobweb and cocoons of spiders and 
caterpillars. The middle layer contains flimsy mosses and a few 
lichens, while the inner layer consists mainly of padding mate- 
rial such as feathers, hair, and a few downy seeds from, for ex- 
ample, old man’s beard (Clematis vitalba) and thistles. Feathers 
are also arranged around the top in such a way that the interior of 
the nest, or the nest contents, are perfectly concealed. Golden- 
crowned Kinglet nests were found to be composed predominantly 
of the mosses Hypnum and Frullania and lichens of the genus 
Usnea; feathers arranged around the top entrance originated from 
the Ruffed Grouse (Bonasa umbellus), the Hermit Thrush 
(Catharus guttatus) and the Ovenbird (Seiurus aurocapillus). 

Despite the fact that the cup-nests of Goldcrests in the Ca- 
nary Islands are basically the same in structure as those in main- 
land Europe, the construction process underwent an obvious 
evolutionary change on the Canaries, where the nest is orien- 
tated between horizontal branches of tree-heath, the preferred 
nesting site. 

Moss and lichen constitute an effective camouflage, making 
the nest almost invisible to predators. In Europe, Thaler showed 
that nests of Common Blackbirds (Turdus merula), Eurasian 
Bullfinches (Pyrrhula pyrrhula) or Eurasian Siskins (Carduelis 
spinus), placed on the upper surface of branches, were preyed on 
more often than were Regulus nests suspended from the under- 
side of the same branches. Because of the robustness and the 
high elasticity of the outer nest layer, regulid nests are highly 
resilient and almost indestructible in unfavourable weather con- 
ditions, such as storms, rain and snowfall. Consequently, Regulus 
species do not abandon their broods even after sudden and long- 


This Madeira Firecrest is 
carrying soft material to 
her nest, which is a dainty 
cup of mosses, lichens 
and spiders’ webs, 
suspended amongst 
narrow twigs. The nest- 
building process lasts 
anything from a few days 
to three weeks. In most 
regulids the male 
contributes very little to 
this process, although he 
sometimes escorts his 
mate for extended 
periods, presumably as a 
means of protecting his 
paternity. Interestingly, 
both sexes of some 
regulid species give soft 
trilling calls at the nest-site 
and sharp “bundling calls” 
when collecting and 
transporting nest material. 


[Regulus madeirensis, 
Ribeiro Frio, Madeira. 
Photo: Andy & Gill Swash] 


For the Common 
Firecrest, incubation 
begins during the laying 
process, normally just 
before the third or fourth 
egg from last, out of a 
clutch of 6-13 eggs; it 
lasts for a period of 
roughly 15 days. When 
the chicks hatch they are 
fed by both parents for 
another 20 days or so, 
after which they fledge. 
The nest itself is built from 
mosses and lichens, often 
bound together with 
spiders’ webs and lined 
with feathers. It is usually 
placed in a conifer, and 
less often in deciduous 
trees, but in this case 
the site is a holly (\lex 
aquifolium). 


{Regulus ignicapilla 
_ ignicapilla, 
Echagüen, Alava, Spain. 
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lasting spring snowfall. Above all, the cushion of the inner layer 
provides highly effective protection against cold and wet climates 
in boreal habitats, as well as in the warmer but humid Atlantic 
laurel forests. Accordingly. the breeding success of regulid spe- 
cies is noticeably higher than that of other passerines in the same 
habitat type. Although regulids do not reuse nests from preced- 
ing years, an old nest can persist for several years until decay. 

According to a comparative study by W. Salzburger and co- 
workers, hole-nesting is the ancestral state of breeding strategies 
among tits, nuthatches (Sittidae), regulids, and Old World war- 
blers and allies, and other modes of nesting have evolved inde- 
pendently in different lineages of these taxa. Among these closely 
related groups, the genus Regulus stands out as the only clade 
with suspended cup-nests. 

Nests are in most cases built by the female alone, although 
the male escorts his mate during this process. The work can take 
up to about three weeks. The Goldcrest appears to be exceptional 
in that both sexes are involved in the construction of the nest, in 
about equal shares; moreover, the male is responsible for build- 
ing the nest for the rearing of the second brood. 

During the breeding season, Regulus species generally rear 
two successive broods, although second broods have apparently 
not been reported for the Ruby-crowned Kinglet. In Europe, first 
clutches are laid by the end of April or early May and second 
clutches in June or July. Clutch sizes of the Goldcrest and the 
Common Firecrest range between six and 13 eggs, second clutches 
containing slightly fewer eggs on average than do first ones. 
Goldcrests in the Canaries and Common Firecrests in North Af- 
rica lay notably smaller clutches, most containing only 4—7 eggs. 
The two American species lay 5-11 eggs, with an average of 
about 8-9 eggs per clutch, second clutches again being slightly 
smaller than first ones. 

Incubation, the duration of which is about 15 days, is under- 
taken solely by the female. She begins during the laying process, 
and normally just before the third or fourth egg from last, which 
results in asynchronous hatching over a period of 1—4 days. Dur- 
ing this stage of the breeding cycle, the male Common Firecrest 
regularly feeds his sitting mate with large-sized food items, pref- 
erably prey species of high-contrast colours, such as huntsmen 
spiders (Micrommata virescens), crab spiders and large caterpil- 


lars. These seem to have a signal function to the female, and it 
has been suggested that this mate-feeding might represent a type 
of appeasement behaviour designed to reduce female aggression. 
Thaler, in her extensive studies of captive regulids, found no evi- 
dence of similar behaviour either by Goldcrests or by kinglets. 
B. Galati and C. B. Galati describe "courtship feeding" by free- 
living Golden-crowned Kinglets, but these observations refer ex- 
clusively to the nest-construction stage of the breeding cycle, 
when increasing the clutch size and preventing extra-pair 
copulations could be relevant factors, in a different behavioural 
context from the mate-feeding recorded for Common Firecrests. 
Newly-hatched chicks of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet are com- 
pletely naked, whereas those of the other Regulus species for 
which information is available have four downy tufts on the up- 
per head. The chicks are fed by both parents and remain in the 
nest for approximately 17—22 days, the nestling period of the 
two North American species being slightly shorter than that of 
the Goldcrest and the Common Firecrest. After having left the 
nest, the fledglings are accompanied and fed by the male parent 
while the female incubates the eggs of the second brood. Regulid 
fledglings are generally fed for up to two or three weeks. Field 
and aviary observations by Thaler showed that the male and fe- 
male parents take care of different groups of fledglings from the 
second brood, and that, in some cases, these did not meet until 
the time when the juveniles became independent. The first juve- 
nile song can be heard around the 36th—40th day, and the first 
yellow crown feathers emerge from the 46th day onwards. 


Movements 


On both sides of the Atlantic Ocean, the northern continental 
populations of regulids are chiefly migratory, with only a few 
sedentary populations. The latter are restricted mainly to the 
northern and southern Mediterranean region and, in the New 
World, to the western parts of the United States. As there is a 
large degree of overlap between the breeding and the non-breed- 
ing grounds on both continents, however, migratory movements 
are difficult to understand. For example, Goldcrests and Golden- 
crowned Kinglets may be present in some areas throughout the 
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Being a habitat specialist, 
the Goldcrest rarely 
builds its nest in a 
deciduous tree. Instead, 
nests are usually situated 
high in conifers, often in 
thinner branches near the 
outer edge of the tree; a 


| good photograph of the 


nest is therefore 
something of a rarity! 

This nest is typical in 
containing an abundance 
of lichens, and a few 
feathers protruding from 
the top. The nest entrance 
is narrow, so the feathers 
tend to conceal the nest 


| contents when the adult is 


absent. The lining itself 

is also very downy, and it 
has been calculated that a 
typical Goldcrest nest 
contains up to 2500 


| feathers. The labour 


involved in compiling this 
collection perhaps 
explains, at least in part, 


| why both parents share 


nest-building duties, while 
in all other regulids the 


| female undertakes this 
| task alone. 


[Regulus regulus regulus. 
Norfolk, England. 


| Photo: Chris Knights/ 
| Ardea] 


Although only three 
nestlings are visible in this 
photo, it is quite possible 
that several more are 
hidden, as the Goldcrest 
lays up to 13 eggs. This 
feat of productivity is 
made possible by the 


glut of adult and larval | 


invertebrates that emerge 
in high summer within 
much of its range. At that 
season, conifer woods are 
awash with winged insects 
and caterpillars, and these 
prey items provide the 


mainstay for nestling | 


Goldcrests, as this 
photograph attests. 
Roughly 20 days after 
hatching, these chicks will 
fledge, and a fortnight 
later they will be able to 
forage independently. 


[Regulus regulus regulus, 
Norfolk, England. 

Photo: Chris Knights/ 
Oxford Scientific Films] 
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year, giving the impression that they are residents in those areas. 
The German names of the two European species, Wintergold- 
hühnchen for the Goldcrest and Sommergoldhühnchen for the 
Common Firecrest, perhaps reflect the misunderstanding that 
the wintering Goldcrests in central Europe represent sedentary 
populations. Meanwhile, this is refuted by field data from ringed 
birds and by observations on captives. In study areas near Inns- 
bruck, in Austria, the entire Goldcrest population left the breed- 
ing grounds between September and November, and was replaced 
by the end of December by an immigrant population of non- 
breeders. 

Knowledge of the movements and migration routes of regulids 
is restricted because of a lack of long-term studies, and because 
of the low number of ringed individuals recovered. For 
Scandinavian Goldcrests, for example, the recovery rate ranges 
between 0-8% and 1:446, and in the United States, in a long-term 
study by the Bird Banding Lab of the Patuxent Wildlife Center, 
in Maryland, the recovery rate of Golden-crowned and Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets is even lower, at only 0-04% for each. Conse- 
quently, detailed data on migration are still lacking. 

Outside the breeding season, the entire north Fennoscandian 
Goldcrest population moves southwards, with northernmost win- 
tering populations occurring up to 64° N in Norway, presumably 
because farther north the short periods of daylight during the 
winter months do not allow the necessarily intense feeding ac- 
tivities for survival at this season. On their travels from breeding 
to non-breeding grounds Goldcrests are capable of covering dis- 
tances in excess of 2400 km, which includes recorded journeys 
from Estonia to France, from St Petersburg, in north-west Rus- 
sia, to Croatia, and from Denmark to Algeria. The maximum daily 
migration distances recorded for Scandinavian Goldcrests amount 
to 150—240 km, but longer flights are sometimes made. In au- 
tumn, large numbers of Goldcrests sometimes make landfall on 
the east coast of Britain, having crossed the North Sea; at times, 
hundreds or even thousands of exhausted migrants have been 
counted on a single exposed headland. In south-western Europe, 
this species’ winter range extends to the Mediterranean coast of 
France and the northern parts of the Iberian Peninsula, as well as 
to large parts of Italy southwards to the island of Sicily. Goldcrests 
are also common winter visitors on some other Mediterranean 


islands, such as Mallorca, Corsica, Sardinia and Malta; on 
Mallorca they then occur together with resident Common 
Firecrests of the local subspecies balearicus, and on Corsica with 
the resident Goldcrests that are sometimes recognized as race 
interni. The north African coast of the Mediterranean, however, 
is scarcely visited by Goldcrests, and records are mostly restricted 
to the northernmost parts of Algeria and Tunisia, the species be- 
ing an extremely rare straggler in Morocco. 

There are comparatively few winter records of Common 
Firecrests in central Europe, with a concentration on climatically 
suitable regions. The southern non-breeding range of this spe- 
cies encompasses the entire Iberian Peninsula and large parts of 
the south-western Mediterranean region, including parts of north- 
western Africa, where it shares wintering grounds with the local 
sedentary population of the subspecies balearicus. 

During migration Regulus species are highly vulnerable, es- 
pecially to extreme weather conditions, and in severe winters 
mortality can be particularly high. Interestingly, in Europe, the 
number of dead individuals encountered is much larger during 
the times of autumn and spring migration than during the winter 
months proper, suggesting that cold weather and limited food 
resources on the non-breeding grounds are not the main reasons 
for high mortality rate among migrants. In fact, a considerable 
percentage of nocturnally migrating Goldcrests and Common 
Firecrests are killed by flying into the lights of lighthouses, the 
lit windows of large buildings, illuminated advertisements and 
similar artificial structures. 

Once body mass decreases to a critical value, in this case less 
than 5 g, the birds interrupt migration and feed until they have 
regained weight. Owing to inadequate food resources and low 
temperatures, however, migrants may not be able to replace their 
fat reserves sufficiently for further migration, and Goldcrests and 
Common Firecrests may then be compelled to overwinter in 
suboptimal areas. 

The situation in America is much the same as that in the Old 
World. Almost the entire northern populations of the two kinglet 
species migrate southwards after breeding. The main exception 
involves the Golden-crowned Kinglet, the northernmost winter- 
ing grounds of which lie in a narrow coastal area of south Alaska 
and British Columbia and, in the east, in a belt along the coast 
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southwards from Newfoundland and into the Appalachian Moun- 
tains. Otherwise, this species is present in the non-breeding season 
in most of the United States, and also reaches the northernmost 
parts of Mexico. The non-breeding range of the Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet is restricted more or less to the southern United States 
and south thereof, with the maximum northward extension on 
the west coast north to Washington and south British Columbia. 
In the south, wintering populations of this kinglet extend over 
large parts of Mexico and into extreme northern Central America, 
where they mix with local resident populations of the Golden- 
crowned Kinglet in south Mexico and Guatemala. 

In contrast to their continental counterparts, most island 
populations of regulids are resident and undertake only altitudinal 
movements. Especially on the Azores, the rather large distances 
between the eastern, the central and the western island groups 
seem to prevent inter-island movements by the three local sub- 
species of Goldcrests. Restricted to Madeira and Taiwan, respec- 
tively, the Madeira Firecrest and the Flamecrest are resident on 
those islands, where they do no more than make post-breeding 
descents to lower levels. as also does the endemic population of 
the Common Firecrest on Mallorca. 

East Asian Goldcrests of the subspecies japonensis, which 
breeds in south-east Siberia and north and central Japan, migrate 
southwards to non-breeding grounds in eastern China and Korea 
and on the Japanese islands from Honshu southwards. Occasion- 
ally, they reach Taiwan, where they share wintering grounds with 
the resident local Flamecrests. Goldcrests breeding elsewhere in 
Asia appear to undertake only elevational or other short-distance 
movements. 

As a final point of interest, there are several records of Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets successfully crossing the Atlantic Ocean. Va- 
grants of this species have been identified a couple of times in 
Iceland. 


Relationship with Man 

Seemingly, the rather inconspicuous members of this family have 
not attracted the attention of human beings in any particular way. 
Owing to their small body size and their preferred habitat, in which 


they often live at the very top of conifers, they tend to escape our 
eyes and, because of the faintness of their voices, they often elude 
our ears, too. The rather cryptic way of life of the Regulidae may 
be one reason why these little birds are not among the best-known 
species within the European and the North American indigenous 
avifaunas. One possible exception is the Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
the most noticeable regulid species because of its loud and melo- 
dious song; indeed, it has a reputation as one of the most brilliant 
songsters among North American birds. It is, however, the super- 
latives of nature that interest us and that we keep in mind as wor- 
thy of remembering. In the avian hall of fame, the regulids hold at 
least one record, namely that of being the smallest of the indig- 
enous birds, at least in the Palearctic Region. 

As a further peculiarity, the scientific name Regulus means 
“little king” and refers to the brightly coloured crownstripe and 
to the associated image of a small king, or "kinglet", among song- 
birds. This is reflected also in some other vernacular names for 
the members of this family, such as the French roitelet. In fact, in 
the few cases in which these birds have attracted the attention of 
poets, writers and composers, they appear as the sympathetic “lit- 
tle kings" of the woods, as illustrated by two examples from Eu- 
ropean literature of the late nineteenth century. 

In his poem Bei Goldhühnchen, the German writer Hans 
Seidel, who lived from 1842 until 1906, recounts a flying visit to 
a Goldcrest's home. His verses fondly describe the typical regulid 
habitat in a "green palace of fir", the diet of “midge salad and 
roast beetle", the territorial song “like finely spun glass", and the 
clutch of eggs as "very twee, the ten of them". Seidel may have 
had a soft spot for these tiny birds and had obviously observed 
the life of the Goldcrest, although he misinterpreted some di- 
etary details. For instance, Goldcrests rarely feed on beetles 
(Coleoptera), even if these were roasted. 

The literary folk tale Goldhühnchen, written by Ludwig 
Bechstein in 1857, introduces the Goldcrest with a reference to 
its most noticeable character, its tininess: “Once there was an old 
man in a little forest hut who had several children and also a 
Goldcrest, which is the smallest among the European birds and 
belongs to the genus of the wrens...". Regardless of the equivo- 
cal taxonomic assignment, the caged Goldcrest of Bechstein is a 
guarantor of luck and prosperity to the family; it lays a golden 


After leaving the nest, this 
Madeira Firecrest will be 
accompanied by its parents 
for 12-18 days. As with 
other regulids, the brood 
is usually divided so that 
the male and female feed 
different fledglings, 
although if the female 
begins to incubate another 
clutch all the fledglings will 
be provisioned solely by 
the male. Around 40 days 
after hatching, juveniles 
produce their first songs, 
and a few days later the 
first yellow crown feathers 
emerge. This image shows 
the species in classic 
habitat, the dominant 
native vegetation being 
an endemic species of 
tree-heath (Erica). 


[Regulus madeirensis, 
Funchal, Madeira. 
Photos: Góran Ekstróm] 


Although no species in 
the family is globally 
threatened, this situation 
may change if certain 
isolated forms are elevated 
to species rank, or if their 
conservation status has 

to be re-assessed. 

The Flamecrest, for 
example, is a restricted- 
range species occurring 
only in Taiwan, where its 
range is so small that it 
may merit classification as 
Near-threatened or 
Vulnerable, especially as 
natural habitat in the 
mountains of Taiwan is 
being steadily destroyed. 
Fortunately, the species 
remains locally common, 
and occurs in some 
important protected areas. 


[Regulus goodfellowi, 
Taiwan. 


Photo: Penshing Liao] | 
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egg each day, and before he passes away the father advises his 
children never to give it away to anybody. Later, however, the 
oldest son, against his father's will, sells the Goldcrest to a crooked 
merchant, who knows about the bird's secret, and misfortune soon 
befalls the family. Its members end up in poverty, and the broth- 
ers and sisters separate. 

Unlike the Goldcrest in the fairytale, all regulids are unsuit- 
able birds for keeping in a cage or an aviary. The detailed etho- 
logical studies and aviary experiments carried out over a protracted 
period of time by Ellen Thaler were made possible only by her 
many years of experience of regulid biology and behaviour, and 
thanks to her thorough and dedicated care for the captive birds, 
their broods and their vulnerable oftspring. These long-term avi- 
ary studies, which have provided a substantial insight into the 
ethology and ecology of Regulus species, are unlikely ever to be 
reproduced in such elaborateness. Scientists dealing with mem- 
bers of this family will for the most part, therefore, have to con- 
tent themselves with their role as observers from a distance and 
with the rare honour of catching a very occasional glimpse of the 
private life of regulids. 


Status and Conservation 


Presently, there is no concern about the status of any of the six 
members of this family. The four continental species occupy large 
areas, and their habitat, mainly coniferous forest, is not endan- 
gered. Furthermore, individual subspecies, at least those of the 
Goldcrest in Asia, which are highly differentiated in terms of 
morphology, voice and genetics and therefore need special atten- 
tion from the conservationist's point of view, have reasonably 
large ranges. 

The situation of the Madeira Firecrest and the Flamecrest, 
each confined to a single island, is somewhat different. On Ma- 
deira, suitable habitat is limited because of human settlements 
and landscape exploitation, but the Madeira Firecrest has shown 
itself to be well capable of utilizing even disturbed remnants of 
the original habitat. On Taiwan, the Flamecrest is found chiefly 
in the coniferous forests of the mountainous parts of the island 
and seems to be fairly widespread, at least in national parks. It 
appears currently to be common, but forest reduction may repre- 
sent a potential future threat for this endemic species. 


Consideration should perhaps be given to the conservation sta- 
tus of the Goldcrest populations on the east Atlantic islands, which 
comprise several well-differentiated subspecies. Indeed, the 
Goldcrests on the Canary Islands have often been regarded as rep- 
resenting a separate species (see Systematics). Both these and the 
three races on the Azores are well adapted to bushy heath vegeta- 
tion (see Habitat), and, notwithstanding their tiny ranges, they ap- 
pear thus far to be thriving. Nevertheless, the extreme vulnerability 
of small-island bird populations may be emphasized by the case of 
the Guadalupe subspecies, obscurus. of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 
This isolated race, found only on the Mexican island of Guadalupe, 
off the west coast of north Baja California, is a threatened taxon, 
listed as being in danger of extinction in several official treatments 
on protected flora and fauna by Mexican governmental institu- 
tions from 1994 until 2005. Since there are no reliable records of 
this taxon in recent years, the Guadalupe kinglet population is pre- 
sumed by some ornithologists to be already extinct. 

As indicated at the beginning of this section, the four wide- 
spread regulids are not considered to be facing any serious threats. 
Even so, they do occasionally suffer large-scale mortality. Dur- 
ing particularly harsh winters, huge numbers of these tiny birds 
can perish over wide areas, and the population of, for example, 
the Goldcrest in western Europe may be reduced to a fraction of 
its previous level by protracted periods of cold and icy weather. 
Fortunately, regulids are able to counter such losses because of 
their large clutch sizes and double-brooding habit, coupled with 
generally high rates of breeding success. Populations generally 
recover from massive losses within two or three years. 

Mortality resulting from migration and its attendant dangers 
can also be high (see Movements). Nevertheless, such losses 
appear not to have any significant adverse impact on the 
populations of these delightful birds. 
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Family REGULIDAE (KINGLETS AND FIRECRESTS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Genus REGULUS Cuvier, 1800 


1. Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
Regulus calendula 


French: Roitelet à couronne rubis German: Rubingoldhühnchen Spanish: Reyezuelo Rubi 
Other common names: Sitkan Kinglet (grinnelli); Dusky Kinglet (obscurus) 


Taxonomy. Motacilla Calendula Linnaeus, 1766. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, USA. 

Has sometimes been placed in a separate genus. Corthylio; according to several genetic studies 
only distantly related to other members of present genus, from which it differs considerably also in 
morphological and vocal characters. In USA, described races cineraceus (from California) and 
arizonensis (from Arizona) considered not properly separable from E populations. and therefore 
synonymized with nominate. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. c. grinnelli Palmer, 1897 — breeds Alaska, SW Canada (British Columbia) and NW USA; non- 
breeding mainly W & S USA. 

R. c. calendula (Linnaeus, 1766) — breeds C & E Canada and WC, SW & NE USA; non-breeding 
C & S USA S to N Central America. 

R. c. obscurus Ridgway, 1876 — Guadalupe I, off Baja California (Mexico). 

Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm; 5-8 g. Tiny and 
fairly compact passerine with dark greyish 
© plumage. Male nominate race is ashy grey 
above, with slight olive-green shimmer on 
scapulars and mantle; distinct white eyering 
interrupted at upper and lower edges, bright 
scarlet-red thin median crownstripe sometimes 
entirely hidden by adjacent feathers. raised in 
state of excitement or aggression; two white 
wingbars, black patches at base of secondar- 
ies contrasting with bright yellowish-green 
edges of primaries; dull creamy white below, 
flanks buffy olive; iris dark brown; bill thin 
and needle-like, black-brown. nostrils covered 
by few short stiff bristles: legs dark brown. Differs from other regulids in lacking black and white 
stripes on head, and having several nostril bristles (instead of single feathery bristle); distinguished 
in field from similar Hutton’s Vireo (Vireo huttoni) by black smudge at base of secondaries, smaller 
bill. Female lacks red on crown feathers, but outside breeding season sexes hardly separable in 
field. Juvenile resembles female. but upperparts and wingbars with brownish tinge, underparts 
more yellowish. Race grinnelli is slightly smaller and darker, and significantly shorter-winged, 
than nominate; obscurus is smaller and overall considerably darker, with more conspicuous wing 
pattern than others. Voice. Territorial song composed of three parts, a series of high whistled “tsee” 
notes. followed by chatter of low-pitched call-like notes, and ending with repeatedly alternating 
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notes of different frequencies e.g. "tsee-te-dee, tsee-te-dee": notably louder than songs of conge- 
ners. Excitement calls a low-pitched “tak” and a loud “zerr”. 

Habitat. Breeds in coniferous forest dominated by Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga menziesii), also 
lodgepole pine (Pinus contorta), spruce-fir (Picea-Abies) and others, in W of range; black spruce 
(Picea mariana) in E parts of range, also tamarack (Larix laricina) and others; in S also in mixed 
and deciduous forests, including mature and old aspen (Populus) stands, as well as scrub. In Canada 
extends to N limits of conifer forests; frequently uses habitats on edge of muskegs, lakes and alpine 
meadows, as well as riparian vegetation. Outside breeding season, fairly common also in second 
growth, shrublands and human settlements, e.g. farms and gardens. To 3000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. including their larvae and eggs, also spiders (Araneae) and mites 
(Acarina). Particularly adapted to aerial capture of winged prey such as moths (Lepidoptera) and, 
unlike any of its congeners, winged ants (of genus Lasius) and other hymenopterans. Outside breed- 
ing season, occasionally eats small amounts of weed seeds and berries of wax myrtle (Myrica 
cerifera), poison ivy (Rhus) and red cedar (Thuja plicata). Frequently hovers at ends of branches, 
often for lengthy periods; gleans prey from twigs and leaves. Occasionally joins mixed-species 
flocks in non-breeding season. 

Breeding. Season late May to mid-Jul; apparently only one brood (second broods not reported). 
Nest a typical pendent cup made of mosses, lichens, grass and bark strips, placed up to 15 m above 
ground in tall mature conifer, most records in Douglas fir and spruce. Clutch 5-11 eggs (exception- 
ally 12), average in 26 nests in the field 8-9 eggs; in captivity, incubation period 15 days and 
nestling period 16-19 days; fledglings fed by adults for 10-11 days after leaving nest. Occasional 
reports of brood parasitism by Brown-headed Cowbird (Molothrus ater), including observations of 
adults feeding the newly fledged cowbirds. 

Movements. Chiefly migratory. Less hardy than R. satrapa, moves far more to S, and tends to 
avoid regions with regular temperature drops below -4°C. Migration begins earlier than that of 
R. satrapa; entire N population leaves breeding grounds in Alaska and Canada in Jul-Sept, spend- 
ing non-breeding period in large parts of S USA, Mexico and Guatemala. W race grinnelli is be- 
lieved on morphometric grounds (much shorter wing) to represent chiefly resident populations. 
Vagrants recorded exceptionally in Europe (Iceland). 

Status and Conservation. Not globaily threatened. Common. According to large-scale Breeding 
Bird Survey (by USGS Patuxent Wildlife Research Center) in North America, local populations 
are stable, with only slight percentage changes; trend estimates yielded a significant positive popu- 
lation trend for the entire survey area. Timber-harvesting seems to have local negative effects, 
leading to population decline. Race obscurus, confined to Guadalupe I (Mexico), is considered 
endangered, and thought by some to be close to extinction or already extinct; this taxon was said to 
be "extremely rare" as long ago as the early 20th century. 

Bibliography. Andrle (1978). Banks & Browning (1995), Bent (1949), Boxall (1981), Brisse (1986), Campbell er 
al. (1997), Corti (1927), Crim (1976), Fairfield & Shirokoff (1980), Farley (1993), Ficken (2000), Frazreb (1984), 
Gram (1998), Greenberg er al. (1999), Grotenhuis (1987), Grove & Grove (1994), Gutzwiller, Clements et al. 
(1998). Gutzwiller. Kroese ef al. (1997), Howell & Webb (1995), Humple et al. (2001), Ingold (1991), Ingold & 
Wallace (1994), Ingold et al. (1988), Jehl & Everett (1985), Jurgenson er al. (1990), Kaufman (2000), Keast & 
Saunders (1991), King (1978/79), Korner-Nievergelt & Leisler (2004), Lance & Howell (2000), Laurenzi et al. 
(1982). Lepthien & Bock (1976). Mahn (1993), Mayr (1956), Mayr & Short (1970), Mitchell (1983), Neumuth 
(1999), Paulsen (1995), Peck & James (1987), Petersen (1989), Podlesak er al. (2005), Potter (1979), Prescott 
(1980), Ridgway (1876), Sauer et al. (2005), Smith (1979), Spofford (1977), Swanson & Dean (1999), Swanson et 
al. (1999). Thaler (1988, 1989, 1990b). Venier et al. (1999), Wallace (1993), Zimmer & Harold (1987). 
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2. Golden-crowned Kinglet 


Regulus satrapa 


French: Roitelet à couronne dorée German: Indianergoldhiihnchen Spanish: Reyezuelo Sátrapa 


Taxonomy. Regulus satrapa M. H. C. Lichtenstein, 1823, North America. 

Traditionally considered closely related to, or even conspecific with, R. ignicapilla on basis of 
morphological features; molecular and acoustic data, however, suggest a sister-species relationship 
with R. regulus, but highly ditferentiated from latter in vocalizations and genetic markers. Race 
clarus weakly differentiated from aztecus, and possibly better merged with it. Described race 
amoenus (ranging from S Alaska and S Yukon S through interior mountains to S California, Utah 
and Colorado) tentatively synonymized with apache. Five subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. s. olivaceus S. F. Baird, 1864 — breeds SE Alaska and extreme SW Canada (coastal British 
Columbia) S in coastal W USA to Oregon; non-breeding also S to S California. 

R. s. apache Jenks. 1936 — breeds interior Alaska and SW Canada (S Yukon) S through Cascades 
and Rocky Mts to SW USA (S to S California and New Mexico): non-breeding also S to N Mexico. 
R. s. satrapa M. H. C. Lichtenstein. 1823 — S Canada (except in W) and NE & E USA (S in 
Appalachian Mts to Tennessee). 

R. s. aztecus Lawrence, 1887 - SC Mexico (mountains from Michoacán S to Oaxaca). 

R. s. clarus Dearborn, 1907 — mountains of S Mexico (Chiapas) and Guatemala. 

Descriptive notes. 8-11 cm: 5-6 g. Tiny, dark 
olive-green passerine with prominent head pat- 
tern. Male nominate race has intensely yellow 
crown with few orange feathers mixed in, flanked 
by broad black lateral crownstripes which meet 
at forehead, white supercilium extending to just 
over middle of ear-coverts, black eyestripe, thin 
blackish moustachial stripe; neck and cheek ashy 
grey (more buffy when plumage fresh), becom- 
ing bright olive-green on mantle and scapulars 
(upperparts greyer when worn): two prominent 
white wingbars: blackish flight-feathers contrast- 
ingly edged yellowish, black bases of secondar- 
ies (broad black band on closed wing), tertials 
edged and tipped whitish: underparts creamy white: iris brown; bill thin and needle-like. black; legs 
brownish-yellow. Differs from R. ignicapilla in paler plumage coloration throughout. no bronzy patch 
on neck side, supercilium duller, eyestripe duller and not reaching to bill, moustachial stripe less 
conspicuous. Female lacks orange in crown feathers. Juvenile has head pattern indistinct. crown grey. 
Races vary mainly in plumage coloration, from dull to more brightly coloured: olivaceus is smaller- 
sized but longer-billed than nominate, darker and greener above, head side brownish, supercilium 
longer, wingbars and secondary edges less strongly contrasting: apache is larger. paler and greyer 
than previous, head side pale greyish; aztecus is dark greenish above, wing markings poorly devel- 
oped, underparts washed greyish-brown: clarus is on average paler and duller below than last, with 
shorter tail. Voice. Territorial song in two parts, main part a series of whistled "seeeh" notes ascending 
in frequency, then chattered terminal flourish; individual male has up to six flourish types: no geo- 
graphical variation in main part throughout entire North American breeding area: song of S races 
aztecus and clarus inadequately known. Calls high-pitched "seeh" and "sreeh". 

Habitat. Conifer forests, preferably mature stands at least 80 years of age and with closed canopy: 
also in mixed stands with pine (Pinus), birch (Betula) and aspen (Populus). Fairly common in 
black spruce (Picea mariana) and white spruce (Picea glauca), hemlock (Tsuga) and balsam fir 
(Abies balsamea); spruce-tamarack (Picea-Larix laricina) bogs also used for nesting. Breeds to 
2740 m in Rocky Mts. and to 3450 m in S USA (W Arizona). 

Food and Feeding. Variety of insects and spiders (Araneae), including their larvae and eggs. For- 
ages mainly by clinging and hanging from twigs and branches, Joins mixed-species foraging flocks 
in non-breeding season. 

Breeding. Season May—Aug; first nest-building activities early May. laying from second week of 
May; two broods per season. initiation of second clutches from late Jun/early Jul. Nest a typical 
regulid three-layered cup, inner cushion layer lined with strips of paper-birch bark, deer hair and 
feathers, suspended usually 8-20 m above ground in radiating conifer twigs. Clutch 5-11 eggs. 
average 8—9, second clutches slightly smaller; incubation by female, period 14—15 days; nestling 
period 16-19 days; fledglings fed for a further 16-17 days: female lays eggs for second brood only 
one day after young have left nest. while male feeds newly fledged offspring. 

Movements. North American populations chiefly migratory, but resident throughout large parts of W 
(coastal belt from S Alaska S to British Columbia) and E (Newfoundland S into Appalachians); non- 
breeding range extends over most of USA (lowest densities in SE) and into extreme N Mexico; win- 
ters much farther N than R. calendula. Races in S Mexico and Guatemala (aztecus, clarus) resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common. According to large-scale North 
American Breeding Bird Survey (by USGS Patuxent Wildlife Research Center), local populations 
are stable, with only slight percentage changes; minor significant decrease only in Montana; esti- 
mates yielded positive population trend for entire survey area. 

Bibliography. Andrle (1971), Benson et al. (2000), Bent (1949), Blem & Pagels (1984), Bock er al. (1978). Boone 
(1982), Brewster (1888). Campbell et al. (1997), Chambers & McComb (1997), Crim (1976), Desrochers & Hannon 
(1997), Dickinson, T.E. et al. (1998), Ehrlich er al. (1988), Ficken (2000), Frazreb (1984), Galati & Galati (1985), Greenberg 
et al, (1999), Hamel es al. (1982), Heagy (1999), Heinrich (1993, 2003, 2004), Heinrich & Bell (1995), Hejl (1997), 
Hoffmann (1991), Holtz (2000), Howell & Webb (1995), Humphreys (1975). Ingold (1991), Ingold & Galati (1997), 
Ingold et al. (1988), Jurgenson et al. (1990), Keast & Saunders (1991), Knight (1987). Korner-Nievergelt & Leisler 
(2004). Lepthien & Bock (1976), Mayr (1956), Mayr & Short (1970), McNicholl (1988), Miles & Prior (1999), Morrison 
et al. (1987), Naugler (1993), Nelson (1898), Neumuth (1999), Oberle & Haney (1997), Peck & James (1987), Podlesak 
et al. (2005), Roberson & Carratello (1997), van Rossem (1945b), Salt & Salt (1976), Sauer et al. (2005), Scherrer & 
Morneau (1987), Schneider (2001), Simpson (1976). Smith (1979), Thaler (1988, 1989, 1990b), Walters & Brown (1989). 
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3. Common Firecrest 
Regulus ignicapilla 


French: Roitelet triple-bandeau German: Sommergoldhihnchen Spanish: Reyezuelo Listado 
Other common names: (Eurasian) Firecrest 


Taxonomy. Sylvia ignicapilla Temminck, 1820, France, Belgium, Germany, etc. 

Traditionally treated as conspecific with R. madeirensis, but recent studies indicate strong morphologi- 
cal, vocal and genetic differences; genetic divergence level between the two comparable to that be- 
tween R. satrapa and R. regulus. Race teneriffae of last-mentioned has sometimes been included within 
present species. Geographical variation only slight; N African birds described as race laeneni, but 
considered indistinguishable from and thus synonymized with balearicus. Species name often listed as 
ignicapillus, but original name is a noun phrase and is thus indeclinable. Four subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

i. ignicapilla (Temminck, 1820) - W & C Europe and Asia Minor. 

- balearicus von Jordans, 1924 — Balearic Is and N Africa. 

. tauricus Redkin, 2001 — Crimea. 

. caucasicus Stepanyan, 1998 — W Caucasus. 


DIDID 


Descriptive notes. 9 cm; 5-7 g. Tiny olive-green 
passerine with striking head pattem. Male nomi- 
nate race has central crown feathers deep orange- 
red at front, merging into bright yellow at rear. 
bordered by broad black lateral stripes which 
meet at upper forehead, with pale orange patch 
on lower forehead; intensely dark eyestripe 
reaching to bill, sharply contrasting bright white 
supercilium and white lower eye-crescent; cheek 
grey, short black moustachial stripe: upperparts 
bright olive-green, shining yellow-bronze patch 
on lower neck side, two whitish wingbars; flight- 
feathers variably edged yellow-green to bronzy, 
secondaries black at bases, tertials edged and 
tipped whitish; pale below, throat creamy peach-brown, belly greyish-white; iris black; bill thin and 
needle-like, black: legs brown. Easily distinguishable from R. regulus by head pattern, bronze colour 
on neck side, narrower black basal patches on secondaries (thus black rear wingbar less apparent). 
Female has little or no orange in crown feathers. Juvenile has duller plumage lacking distinctive 
crown pattern and bronze patch on neck: black eyestripe and white supercilium not fully developed, 
but still enable distinction from juvenile R. regulus. Races differ minimally: balearicus is more grey- 
ish than nominate: rauricus duller and darker than nominate, with longer wings, tail and bill; caucasicus 
brighter than other races, with purer golden-green neck side, and whitish underparts. Voice. Territorial 
song a series of whistled notes ascending in frequency, delivered in notable crescendo, ~“ si si si see see 
see seeeh seeeh’’; individual repertoire comprises up to five different song types, given in different 
behavioural contexts and during different periods of breeding season: only slight geographical varia- 
tion in element repertoire throughout range. Calls a quiet "seeh" or "sreeh". 

Habitat. Prefers coniferous forest with spruce (Picea) and fir (Abies); unlike R. regulus, fairly 
common also in mixed forest, as well as in deciduous stands with only a few mature conifers 
interspersed. In Mediterranean region and N Africa, common in cork oak (Quercus suber) and 
holly oak (Quercus ilex) stands, and in Morocco inhabits Atlantic cedar (Cedrus atlantica) forest. 
Lowlands generally to c. 1000 m; above 1600 m in N Africa (Middle Atlas). 

Food and Feeding. Arthropods, including moths and caterpillars (Lepidoptera), aphids (Aphidoidea) 
and spiders (Araneae), among others; strong preference for larger prey compared with those taken 
by R. regulus. Largest items usually beaten repeatedly against a branch. Prefers to forage on upperside 
of branches and leaves, tending to avoid dense foliage. Frequently hovers for lengthy periods at 
outer tips of branches. picking prey from substrate or in flight. Sometimes hovers at spider webs, 
from which picks trapped insects or even snatches the large spiders themselves: rarely, becomes 
entangled in web and may die. Outside breeding season often in small, loose groups, occasionally 
with mixed-species flocks. 

Breeding. Season from beginning of Apr to Aug; two broods per season. Nest a typical regulid cup 
of three layers, made of moss, lichen. feathers and spider web. inner cushion layer with fewer and 
larger feathers (maximum c. 700) and outer covering of lichens less developed compared with 
nests of R. regulus; suspended 9-18 m above ground in vertical twigs of conifer or, if no conifer 
present, in climbing plant such as ivy (Hedera helix) or vine, or in deciduous tree, especially oak. 
Clutch 6-13 eggs, slightly fewer in second clutches; incubation by female alone, fed on nest by 
male. which offers her large and brightly coloured food items (preferably thomisid crab spiders), 
incubation period 14-15 days (average 14-8-15-2 days in captivity); nestling period 20-22 days 
(19-24 days recorded in captivity): fledglings fed by parents for 12-14 days after having left nest, 
independent from c. 34th or 35th day. 

Movements. Primarily migratory. Earliest migration activities 7-8 days after end of moult; leaves 
C European breeding areas by end of July, thus earlier than R. regulus, with peak movement in 
Aug/Sept. In non-breeding season occurs throughout W & S Europe; occupies large parts of Ibe- 
rian Peninsula and SE Europe, and regular in Rhóne Valley N to L Geneva, and at Belgian and 
Dutch coast (but in lower numbers than R. regulus), as well as in low mountain regions of Switzer- 
land; regular visitor to S Britain. Resident on Balearic Is and in N Africa (race balearicus). 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. Estimates of European popula- 
tion variously 3.200,000—4.600.000 breeding pairs and between 6,000,000 and 13.000.000 individu- 
als. During 20th century, range expanded NW to new breeding grounds, especially in Britain, but also 
locally in Belgium, Netherlands and Denmark; first breeding record in Britain in 1962, in Hampshire, 
since when species has been found N to Midlands and Wales, and current population 100—200 pairs. 
Bibliography. Becker (1974, 1976, 19772. 1977b, 1977c). Bouillot & Orsini (1993), Cobb (1976), Cramp (1992), 
David & Gosselin (2002), Debussche & Isenmann (1984a), Dementiev et al. (1968), Dorsch (1997), Dunn (1994), 
Eck (1996), Fraticelli (19892), Gnielka (1975a), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997). Hartert (1903d), Hartert & Steinbacher 
(1932), Jackson (1992), Jennings (1985), Kasza (1979), Korner-Nievergelt & Leisler (2004), Lauga & Joachim 
(1992), Leister & Thaler (1982), Lóschau (1972), Lovaty (1999a, 2000a, 2000b), Masero et al. (1998), Mohr 
(1992), Morris (1991). Nicolai & Wolters (1971), Páckert et al. (2001). Redkin (2003), Saemann (1987), Scebba & 
Gabor (1986), Schifferli et al. (1987), Schmidt (1993), Snow & Perrins (1998), Stepanyan (1998), Tellería & Santos 
(1993), Tellería er al. (2001), Thaler (1975. 1976, 1979, 1981, 1986, 1988. 1989, 1991), Thaler & Thaler (1982), 
Thorpe (1983), de Tristan (1935), Urban e! al. (1997), Vaurie (1954a, 1959), Vittery (1997), Volsoe (1951), Weggler 
& Widmer (2000), Zienert (1982). 


4. Goldcrest 


Regulus regulus 


French: Roitelet huppé German: Wintergoldháhnchen Spanish: Reyezuelo Sencillo 
Other common names: European/Common Goldcrest; Tenerife Goldcrest/Kinglet (teneriffae) 


On following pages: 5. Flamecrest (Regulus goodfellowi); 6. Madeira Firecrest (Regulus madeirensis). 
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Family REGULIDAE (KINGLETS AND FIRECRESTS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Taxonomy. Motacilla Regulus Linnaeus, 1758, Europe = Sweden. 

Canary Is race teneriffae (with. by implication, newly described race e/lenthalerae) has been treated 
variously as a race of R. ignicapilla or as a separate species, but acoustic and molecular markers 
indicate that Canarian populations belong with W Palearctic complex of races of present species 
that also includes nominate and the three Azores races (inermis, azoricus, sanctaemarie). These W 
races are opposed to an E complex of Asian races. and acoustic and genetic divergence between 
these two groups is evidently high. Further, on Azores, race azoricus (from São Miguel) apparently 
does not represent a monophyletic taxon but is evidently separated into an E group. with affiliation 
to sanctaemariae (from Santa Maria), and a W population which genetically belongs to inermis (W 
islands of Azores). In addition, geographical variation partly clinal. birds becoming darker and 
slightly larger from W to E in Palearctic: buturlini and hyrcanus possibly not properly separable. 
Another morphological cline in S Asia. from dark greyish plumage in Himalayan himalayensis 
towards more brightly coloured plumage in Chinese sikkimensis and yunnanensis; these three taxa 
not vocally or genetically differentiated. either, and subspecific separation possibly unreliable. 
Taxonomy of this species clearly in need of revision, but this should be based on thorough revision 
of genus. Otherwise. proposed races anglorum (from Britain) and interni (from Corsica) 
synonymized with nominate, although latter, at least, exhibits slight acoustic differentiation from 
neighbouring continental populations. Fourteen subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 


R. r. regulus (Linnaeus, 1758) — Europe and W Siberia. 

R. r. coatsi Sushkin, 1904 — C Siberia (E to Altai and L Baikal area). 

R. r. inermis Murphy & Chapin. 1929 — W & C Azores (Flores, Faial, São Jorge. Pico, Terceira). 
R. r. azoricus Seebohm, 1883 - Sao Miguel, in E Azores. 

R. r. sanctaemariae Vaurie, 1954 — Santa Maria. in SE Azores. 

R. r. ellenthalerae Packert er al., 2006 — W Canary Is (La Palma. El Hierro). 

R. r. teneriffae Seebohm, 1883 — WC Canary Is (La Gomera, Tenerife). 

R. r. buturlini Loudon, 1911 — Crimea, Asia Minor and Caucasus. 

R. r. hyrcanus Zarudny, 1910 — N Iran. 

R. r. tristis Pleske, 1892 — Tien Shan Mts. 

R. r. himalayensis Bonaparte, 1856 — E Afghanistan E to W Himalayas. 

R. r. sikkimensis R. Meinertzhagen & A. Meinertzhagen, 1926 — E Nepal and E Himalayas E to NC 


China (NE Qinghai E to SW Gansu). 

R. r. yunnanensis Rippon, 1906 — C China (S Shaanxi and Sichuan S to SE Xizang and N Yunnan) 
and NE Myanmar. 

R. r. japonensis Blakiston. 1862 — SE Siberia (Amur-Ussuri region), Sakhalin I, Kuril Is and Japan 
(Hokkaido, Honshu). 


Descriptive notes. 9 cm: 5-7 g. Tiny olive 
passerine, fairly compact in appearance, with 
distinctive face pattern. Male nominate race has 
bright lemon-yellow central crownstripe with 
rear feathers intense orange (orange visible 
only when crest raised), bordered by black lat- 
eral stripes, broad but diffuse white eyering 
(emphasizing dark eye), short black mousta- 
chial stripe; upperparts pale olive-green, two 
white wingbars. basal black patch on second- 
aries forming sharply contrasting rear bar, 
flight-feathers narrowly edged yellowish, 
» | tertials edged and tipped white; throat and un- 
^ —  derparts greyish-white, tinged yellowish (when 
plumage fresh); iris dark brown; bill thin and needle-like, black-brown: legs brown. Easily distin- 
guished from R. ignicapilla by duller and less colourful plumage. black eyestripe lacking, black 
rear bar on wing broader and more sharply contrasted. Female has crown paler and lacking orange 
feathers. Juvenile is duller than adult, lacks bright crown feathers, has white eyering less conspicu- 
ous and with narrow dark brown interior ring. Races vary mainly in plumage coloration and size: 
coatsi has paler upperparts and broader white tips on upperwing-coverts than nominate, wing on 
average longer; inermis has more mottled, darker green-olive upperparts and more brownish-olive 
underparts than nominate, longer bill: azoricus is similar to previous, but more olive-buff to yel- 
lowish below: sanctaemariae is much paler than previous two, more pale yellowish-olive above, 
brighter creamy white below; teneriffae is slightly smaller than nominate but longer-billed, gener- 
ally brighter, has black lateral crownstripes meeting on forehead, stronger orange on crown of 
male; ellenthalerae differs from last in having finer bill, underparts less brownish, male with cen- 
tral crownstripe paler; bururlini is duller and greyer above and less yellowish below than nominate, 
wingbars more conspicuous; Ayrcanus is darker than previous, greyer than nominate: tristis is 
distinctive. much duller and greyer above, with lower back and rump greyish-olive, black lateral 
crownstripes greatly reduced and browner or even lacking, male crown yellow or orange-yellow 
(never orange). female crown patch smaller or absent; himalayensis is rather dark olive-greyish: 
sikkimensis is darker and greener above than previous; yunnanensis is darkest race. nape slate- 
grey; japonensis has nape and head side pure grey, darker and greener above, white wing-covert 
tips somewhat broader. brownish tinge below (in fresh plumage more ochre). Voice. Territorial 
song composed of a stereotype high-pitched main part and a shorter. highly variable terminal flour- 
ish, each male possessing repertoire of up to 28 different terminal motifs; geographical variation 
extremely high. with distinct regional dialects: main part of song either a rapid trill (“himalayensis 
group", Hokkaido population of japonensis, azoricus, sanctaemariae, teneriffae) or a rhythmic 
alternation of high-frequency and low-frequency notes “tee-de-dee tee-de-dee" (nominate, conti- 
nental japonensis, inermis. other song types of azoricus and sanctaemariae). Calls are high-pitched 
and quiet “seeeh” or "zick", sometimes louder. 
Habitat. Boreal forests dominated by Norway spruce (Picea abies) and fir (Abies); on Atlantic 
islands in laurel (Laurus) forest or pine (Pinus) stands with well-developed undergrowth of tree- 
heath (Erica), but also in conifer stands of indigenous short-leaved juniper (Juniperus brevifolia) 
or introduced Japanese cedar (Cryptomeria japonica). Outside breeding season, and especially 
during migration, also invades mixed and deciduous forests. shrub vegetation and gardens and 
parks. Breeds at up to 2200 m in Swiss Alps (nominate race), to 2000 m in Caucasus (buturlini), to 
2400 m in Ala Tau (tristis), to 2600 m in Japan Alps and on Mt Fuji (japonensis) and to 4000 m in 
Himalayas (himalavensis). 
Food and Feeding. Arthropods. Generally adapted to small-sized prey, such as springtails 
(Collembola), aphids (Aphidoidea), small moths (Lepidoptera) and tiny spiders (Araneae). Strong 
preference for springtails (Collembola). especially during non-breeding season, when bark-living 
species of genus Entomobrya important. In Canary Is less selective in terms of prey size, com- 
monly feeds on long-legged arthropods such as orthopterans; in captivity readily took phasmids. 
which generally shunned by nominate race in mainland Europe. With decreasing food availability 
during migration, larger species, such as adult winter moths (Operophtera brumata), also taken. 
Largest items usually beaten repeatedly against a branch. Forages mostly by clinging and hanging 


from twigs. In coniferous habitats. prefers to forage in dense branches, moving up and down verti- 
cal twigs; exploits underside of branches more often and more intensely than does R. ignicapilla. 
Also hovers at outer tips of branches, picking prey from substrate or in flight. Sometimes hovers at 
spider webs, from which picks trapped small insects such as aphids and psyllids (Psyllidae); rarely, 
becomes entangled in web and may perish. Outside breeding season often in small, loose groups, 
frequently with mixed-species flocks. 

Breeding. Beginning of nesting activities from end of Mar, nest records mainly from first week 
Apr; two broods per breeding season. Nest built by both sexes, a typical regulid cup-nest of three 
layers, inner layer padded out with large number of small feathers (up to 2500 in single nest), 
strong coat of lichens (especially of genus Parmelia) in outer layer, suspended 4-14 m above 
ground in vertical twigs of conifer; on Atlantic islands, nest typically built in species of tree-heath, 
e.g. incorporated in horizontal twigs of Erica arborea in Canaries (race teneriffae and ellenthalerae), 
also a few nest recorded in laurel trees. Clutch 6-13 eggs, second clutches slightly smaller than 
first; incubation by female, period 14-17 days (in captivity, average 15 days); chicks fed by both 
sexes, nestling period 17-22 days (in captivity. 19-21 days after hatching); fledglings fed by par- 
ents for 12-18 days after having left nest. 

Movements. Chiefly migratory. Only N Fennoscandian breeding grounds (mainly in Finland) com- 
pletely abandoned by entire population; in C Europe, local breeding populations depart from be- 
ginning of Aug and, by mid-Dec, have been replaced by wintering flocks from N Europe. Two 
main migration routes, one SW along coastlines of Norway, Denmark and Netherlands into W & S 
Europe, and another E route from Scandinavia and the Baltic states to Poland and S to Balkans; 
winters in large parts of S Europe, including Mediterranean islands (Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, 
Cyprus), but only limited wintering in N Africa (regular in small numbers in Tunisia, 4 records 
from Morocco). C Asian populations (of race tristis) descend to foothills in winter, moving SW 
beyond breeding boundaries to Tadjikistan, Turkmenistan and Afghanistan, with occasional records 
as far W as Iran. E Asian japonensis winters in Korea, E China and Ryukyu Is, and occasionally 
reaches Taiwan. In Himalayas, makes post-breeding descent to lower levels; race sikkimensis from 
NC China partially moves to Yangtze Valley in winter. Resident populations on Azores, Canary Is 
and Corsica. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to locally abundant. Marked range 
extension after planting of spruce forests in C Europe in 19th century. Numbers fluctuate, depend- 
ing largely on severity of winter weather; estimates of European population include up to several 
tens of millions of breeding pairs in "good" years. Some island races may require further consid- 
eration because of ongoing loss of suitable breeding habitats, such as the laurel forests of Canary Is 
(teneriffae and ellenthalerae) or those of the Azores; in the latter islands, race sanctaemariae has 
only a very restricted forest area on the C mountain (Pico Alto) of Santa Maria. Although harsh 
winter conditions, especially if they persist for lengthy periods over wide aeas of the non-breeding 
range, can seriously reduce population levels, this species is capable of recovering its numbers 
within only a few breeding seasons. 

Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1999), Adams (1980). Alatalo (1981, 1982), Alatalo, Eriksson et al. (1987), 
Alatalo, Gustafsson et al. (1985), Archdale (1978), Bankovics (1974), Bannerman (1922), Bardin (1987), Baumanis 
& Reinbergs (1990), Beaud (1993, 1999), Becker (1974, 1976, 1977a, 1977c), Busse (1981). Carrascal (1984), 
Christen (2000), Cobb (1976), Cofta (1985), Cramp (1992), Dean (1984, 1994), Dementiev et al. (1968), Dittberner 
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5. Flamecrest 
Regulus goodfellowi 


French: Roitelet de Taiwan German: Taiwangoldhühnchen Spanish: Reyezuelo de Formosa 
Other common names: Taiwan/Formosan Kinglet/Firecrest 


Taxonomy. Regulus goodfellowi Ogilvie-Grant, 1906, Mount Morrison, 9000-10,000 feet [c. 2750- 
3050 m], central Taiwan. 

Relationships uncertain. Often treated as close relative of R. ignicapilla owing to similarities in 
head pattern and plumage coloration; zoogeographical factors, however, suggest that this species 
and R. regulus may be descended from a common ancestor with radiation presumably originating 
in E Asia. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Taiwan. 


Descriptive notes. 9 cm; 7 g. Most colourful 
species of the genus. Male has median 
crownstripe intensely orange, bordered by 
black lateral stripes which join a broad black 
band across forecrown; black eye patch sharply 
contrasted by white forehead, broad super- 
cilium and side of face; white chin, broad and 
highly contrasting black moustachial stripe: 
upperparts intense yellowish-green, rump 
bright yellow, two white wingbars, yellow 
edges of primaries, whitish edges of tertials; 
breast ashy grey. underparts greyish-white, 
vent bright yellow; iris brown; thin needle-like 
bill black; legs dark grey. Female has central 
crown feathers pure yellow. not orange. Juvenile not described. Voice. Territorial song a high- 
pitched series of "seeh" notes at constant frequency level, rather resembles rapidly repeated calls; 
more simply structured than songs of any other congener, apparently lacks final-part repertoire of 
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R. satrapa and R. regulus, and does not ascend in frequency like song of R. ignicapilla; only a few 
recordings studied. Call a quiet "seeeh". similar to those of congeners. 

Habitat. Prefers coniferous forests dominated by Chinese fir (Abies kawakamii). hemlock (Tsuga 
Jormosana) and spruce (Picea morrisonicola); also inhabits mixed coniferous—broadleaf forest. 
Restricted to middle and upper mountain belt of C Taiwan, to 3700 m. In non-breeding season, 
recorded also in macchia vegetation at lower elevations. 

Food and Feeding. Poorly studied. Insectivorous, with probably similar prey spectrum to those of 
congeners; also. seeds of Chinese fir and juniper (Juniperus) in winter. Often joins mixed-species 
foraging flocks outside breeding season. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Resident; makes post-breeding descent to lower altitudes. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Taiwan 
EBA. Common. Mountain forests inhabited by this species are in large part protected as reserves. 
Because of its globally highly restricted breeding area, it may perhaps merit reconsideration with 
regard to its conservation status; possibly better regarded as Vulnerable. 

Bibliography. Ding er al. (2005), Fang & Sykes (2004), Pückert et al. (2001), Shiu & Lee (2003). 


6. Madeira Firecrest 
Regulus madeirensis 


French: Roitelet de Madère German: Madeiragoldháhnchen Spanish: Reyezuelo de Madeira 


Taxonomy. Regulus Madeirensis Hartcourt, 1851, "laurel forests in the less frequented parts". 
Madeira. 

Formerly treated as conspecific with R. ignicapilla, but recent studies indicate strong morphologi- 
cal. vocal and genetic differences from all races of latter; genetic divergence level between the two 
species comparable to that between R. satrapa and R. regulus. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Madeira. 

Descriptive notes. 8-9 cm: 7 g. Male has deep orange-yellow crownstripe, bordered by broad 
black lateral stripes which meet across forehead, pale orange patch on lower forehead; short, broad 
bright white supercilium; broad dark eyestripe reaching to bill. at rear merging into dark grey 
cheek; black moustachial stripe with adjacent white stripe extending towards lower mandible: 
upperparts bright olive-green, intense yellow-bronze shoulder patch, two white wingbars: flight- 
feathers edged yellow, bases black, white edges of tertials: throat creamy peach-brown, pale below, 


belly greyish-white: iris black; bill needle-like, 
black; legs brown. Distinguished from R. 
ignicapilla by slightly larger size, slightly 
longer bill. more greenish upperparts, shorter 
white supercilium, more conspicuous mousta- 
chial stripe, orange crown of male duller. Fe- 
male has crown pure yellow, not orange. 
Juvenile is duller than adult, lacks distinctive 
crown pattern and bronze patch on neck; black 
eyestripe and white supercilium not fully de- 
veloped. Voice. Territorial song of three parts, 
consisting mainly of modified innate vocaliza- 
tions; introduced by one or two modified “bis 
bis" calls, followed by short trill, and ending 
with a series of aggression calls (which also given during aerial pursuit). Typical excitement call a 
squeaky "bis-bis", frequently heard during encounters between two or more individuals. 
Habitat. Laurel (Laurus) forest with large tree-heath (Erica arborea), also mixed forest of oak 
(Quercus) and juniper (Juniperus), and mountain shrub vegetation of low tree-heath, Vaccinium 
and Genista; absent in pure deciduous stands, including in introduced eucalyptus (Eucalyptus). At 
600-1550 m. 

Food and Feeding. Arthropods; prefers large-sized prey such as moths and caterpillars (Lepidoptera), 
as does its continental counterpart R. ignicapilla. Forages on upperside of branches and foliage. 
but also in mosses and lichens on tree trunks and branches. 

Breeding. Most nest records in Jun and Jul. Typical regulid cup-nest made of mosses, lichens and 
spider webs, suspended in twigs of large tree-heath. No other information. 

Movements. Resident; post-breeding descent to lower areas. 

Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Restricted-range species: present in Madeira and the Ca- 
nary Islands EBA. Fairly common; almost certainly not globally threatened. Although this species 
is not at any immediate risk. the continuing replacement of indigenous laurel forest vegetation with 
introduced eucalyptus plantations is a matter of conservation concern, as it represents potentially 
serious loss of breeding habitat. As Madeira is one of the world's important EBAs, conservation of 
this species requires particular attention. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1965), Cámara (1997), Cramp (1992), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Hartcourt (1851), 
Harten (1903d), Koenig (1889), Páckert, Martens, Dietzen et al. (2006), Páckert, Martens & Hofmeister (2001). 
Snow & Perrins (1998), Vaurie (1959), Volsoe (1951). 
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Class AVES 
Order PASSERIFORMES 
Suborder OSCINES 


Family POLIOPTILIDAE (GNATCATCHERS) 


Systematics 


The gnatcatchers and gnatwrens, while easily recognizable mem- 
bers of distinctive, homogeneous groups, have nonetheless been 
the focus of repeated taxonomic debates and uncertainties re- 
garding family affinities, generic relationships, species limits, and 
subspecific boundaries. In fact, more than one author has used 
the word “tortured” to describe the various taxonomic approaches 
that have been applied to the group. 

The two genera of gnatwrens, Ramphocaenus and Microbates, 
were initially thought to be suboscine antbirds (Formicariidae, 
sensu lato). They were retained in the Formicariidae by all re- 
viewers through to C. B. Cory and C. E. Hellmayr, in 1924. In 
that same year, W. deW. Miller pointed out that both genera pos- 
sessed an aftershaft, a characteristic more typical of oscines, and 
proposed that a separate oscine family be erected near the Old 
World warblers (Sylviidae). Twenty years later, A. Wetmore found 
that Ramphocaenus had a typical oscine syrinx, and he treated 
the genus as a New World representative of the sylviid warblers. 
A. L. Rand and M. A. Traylor lent some support to this idea when 
they noted various morphological similarities between both 
Ramphocaenus and Microbates and the African sylviid genus 
Macrosphenus. 

Early references to gnatcatchers (Polioptila) assigned them 
to various families, including Muscicapidae, now reserved for 
the Old World flycatchers, and Mimidae, which contains the New 
World mockingbirds and thrashers. In 1904, R. Ridgway hesitat- 
ingly placed the genus in Sylviidae, stating that the only alterna- 
tive was to create a separate family, Polioptilidae. Hellmayr, in 
his 1934 "Catalogue", considered the gnatcatchers to represent a 
subfamily, Polioptilinae, within the Paridae, a family in which he 
also placed the kinglets (as subfamily Regulinae), the parrotbills 
(Paradoxornithinae) and the true tits (Parinae). 

In 1951, E. Mayr and D. Amadon placed Ramphocaenus, 
Microbates and Polioptila in the subfamily Polioptilinae of the 
Old World sylviids, while noting that such a classification was 
based solely on the slender, pointed bill characteristic of these birds. 
In the highly influential Check-list of Birds of the World of J. L. 
Peters, these genera were treated as forming one of many sub- 
families included within a very broadly defined Muscicapidae, 
which initially also included the thrushes (Turdidae), babblers 
(Timaliidae) and Old World warblers. Most classifications since 
that time have similarly treated the gnatcatchers and gnatwrens as 
a subfamily or tribe of Sylviidae or of an enlarged Muscicapidae. 


Very small insectivores with slender pointed bill and long 
graduated tail usually tipped or edged white; plumage pre- 
dominantly greyish, most species with some black on head 
of breeding male; three species have very long, slender bill, 
brownish-greyish plumage, and shortish cocked tail. 


* 9-13 cm. 
V. 


North, Middle and South America. f 
Temperate, tropical and semi-arid forest and woodland, and 
arid scrub. 

3 genera, 17 species, 70 taxa. 

No species threatened; none extinct since 1600. 


LJ 


Recent genetic studies have required that this arrangement 
be reconsidered. These latest analyses indicate that the gnat- 
catchers and gnatwrens do not belong to the Old World warblers, 
but, instead, are most closely related to the wrens (Troglodytidae). 
Given the exclusively New World distribution of Microbates, 
Ramphocaenus and Polioptila and the almost entirely New World 
distribution of the Troglodytidae, this is certainly a more likely 
scenario than is a postulated relationship between the gnatcatchers 
and gnatwrens and the Old World sylviids. Studies of DNA-DNA 
hybridization undertaken by C. G. Sibley and J. E. Ahlquist sug- 
gested that the gnatcatchers and gnatwrens should be placed in 
the family Certhiidae (treecreepers), as part of a superfamily 
Sylvioidea. Within the Certhiidae as defined by Sibley and 
Ahlquist, the Verdin (Auriparus flaviceps), now considered to 
belong to the family Remizidae following the findings of F. H. 
Sheldon and F. B. Gill, was identified as the sister-taxon to 
gnatcatchers and gnatwrens, followed by the wrens. F. K. Barker 
and colleagues, using nuclear-gene sequencing, similarly con- 
cluded that Polioptila is a sister-taxon to the wren genus Troglo- 


Species limits in the North 
American Polioptilidae 
have been redrawn in 
recent years on the basis 
of mitochondrial DNA 
analysis. This research 
indicated that some forms 
hitherto treated as races 
were rapidly evolving 
genetically quite distinct 
lineages. On this basis, the 
California Gnatcatcher, 
of coastal southern 
California and Baja 
California, was split 

from the Black-tailed 
Gnatcatcher (Polioptila 
melanura). 


[Polioptila californica 
californica, 

Crystal Cove State Park, 
California, USA. 

Photo: Joe Fuhrman/ 
VIREO] 


The genus Microbates 
contains two species of 
gnatwren, both of which 
are waifs of the lower 
strata of Neotropical 
rainforests. They are 
unobtrusive birds, much 
more easily detected when 
their simple vocalizations 
are known. This one, the 
Tawny-faced Gnatwren, 
is typical in being generally 
brown, with a very short, 
stubby tail and an 
exceptionally long, 
straight bill. In both 
species the sexes are 
alike. The Microbates 
gnatwrens differ from the 
Polioptila gnatcatchers in 
so many respects, 
including microhabitat, 
voice, proportions and tail 
actions, that they quite 
possibly belong to 
separate families. 


[Microbates cinereiventris 
cinereiventris, 

Anchicaya River, 

30 km from Buenaventura, 
Colombia. 

Photo: Cyril Laubscher] 
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dytes; these authors did not evaluate relationships between 
Polioptila and either the gnatwrens or the Verdin. Thus, mem- 
bership of the Polioptilidae, currently defined as consisting of 
the genera Polioptila, Ramphocaenus and Microbates, rests on 
the results of DNA-DNA hybridization and on more traditional 
assessments of basic morphological characters. As long ago as 
1964, R. A. Paynter questioned whether Microbates and 
Ramphocaenus are closely related to Polioptila. 

Phylogenetic analysis of the Polioptilidae is limited to stud- 
ies of aridland gnatcatcher species distributed in south-western 
North America and, as an outgroup, the widely distributed Blue- 
grey Gnatcatcher (Polioptila caerulea). R. M. Zink and R. C. 
Blackwell, in an analysis of mitochondrial DNA (mtDNA), found 
raw sequence-divergence values of about 4% between the Black- 
tailed Gnatcatcher (Polioptila melanura) and the California 
Gnatcatcher (Polioptila californica), which form a sister-species 
pair, and between the Black-capped Gnatcatcher (Polioptila 
nigriceps) and the White-lored Gnatcatcher (Polioptila albiloris), 
which form another sister-species pair. Black-tailed and White- 
lored Gnatcatchers differed by about 595, and divergence of the 
melanura-californica-nigriceps-albiloris ingroup compared with 
the Blue-grey Gnatcatcher was approximately 6%. 

Zink and Blackwell suggested that plumage evolution in 
Polioptila may occur at a slower rate than evolution of mtDNA, 
noting that species in this genus which are similar morphologi- 
cally are unambiguously separated genetically. These authors also 
found that the maximum level of haplotype divergence throughout 
the California Gnatcatcher's range was less than 1%; the Black- 
tailed Gnatcatcher, too, showed a high degree of sequence similar- 
ity throughout its distribution. The relative absence of intraspecific 
genetic differentiation, with little apparent geographical structur- 
ing, is especially interesting given the evident differences in mor- 
phology that exist between the disjunct populations of Black-tailed 
Gnatcatchers found in the Sonoran and Chihuahuan Deserts, or 
between California Gnatcatchers in the Cape Region of Baja Cali- 
fornia, long recognized as an area of notable endemism, and 
populations of this species found farther north. The pattern of 
nucleotide diversity suggests that California Gnatcatchers rapidly 
colonized areas north of latitude 30° N from a late Pleistocene 
refugium located farther south on the Baja California peninsula. 

Sheldon and Gill, using data on DNA-DNA hybridization, 
raised the possibility that rates of evolution in Polioptila are slow 


in comparison with those characteristic of the nuthatch genus 
Sitta, the treecreeper genus Certhia and the wren genus Thryo- 
thorus. Nonetheless, with calibrations of sequence divergence of 
approximately 2% per one million years, Zink and Blackwell esti- 
mated that California, Black-tailed, Black-capped and White-lored 
Gnatcatchers, which differ from each other by sequence diver- 
gences of about 4%, probably all diverged during the early to 
middle Pleistocene, approximately two million years ago. This 
postulated timing of speciation is well before the influence of 
habitat shifts caused by recent glaciation events; these latter, which 
occurred 0-2 million years ago, were thought by J. P. Hubbard to 
be central to the evolutionary histories of various south-west North 
American aridland bird species, including gnatcatchers. Unlike 
various reptiles, in which members of sister-species pairs regu- 
larly occur one on each side of the Gulf of California, there is no 
genetic evidence that Black-capped Gnatcatchers and California 
Gnatcatchers are each other's closest relatives. It should be noted 
that the Baja California peninsula broke away from what is now 
the west coast of Mexico about ten million years ago. 

On the basis of the distribution of currently described spe- 
cies, the evolutionary origin of the Polioptilidae is presumably 
centred in northern South America and southern Central America, 
where the majority of the species belonging to the family occur. 
Because of continuing uncertainties concerning species limits and 
distributions in South America and Central America, however, 
efforts to delineate "hot spots" of polioptilid diversity more pre- 
cisely are premature. Furthermore, without explicit phylogenetic 
analyses, even the assumption that current centres of diversity 
reflect evolutionary origins is questionable; indeed, Zink com- 
mented that such an approach would lead one to conclude that 
the fruit-fly genus Drosophila evolved in Hawaii. 

There are currently 14 recognized species in the genus 
Polioptila, but it seems likely that additional species will be iden- 
tified as more work is done on the poorly known forms of Cen- 
tral and South America. Recent revisions in this genus have mostly 
involved the upgrading of taxa that were originally described as 
distinct species, but which had subsequently been lumped. The 
California Gnatcatcher, for example, after having been described 
as a distinct species in 1888, was combined with the Black-tailed 
Gnatcatcher in 1926, but almost 70 years later, in 1993, it was 
restored to full species level. In 2005, B. M. Whitney and J. A. 
Alvarez proposed that the Guianan Gnatcatcher (Polioptila 
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guianensis) should be split into three species, one of which, the 
Para Gnatcatcher (Polioptila paraensis), had originally been de- 
scribed as a distinct species in 1937, only to be lumped with the 
Guianan Gnatcatcher in 1944. 

Vocal differences, coupled with distributional discontinu- 
ities. have formed a primary basis for all of these recommended 
taxonomic changes, largely because morphological differentia- 
tion in the genus is, at most, subtle (see Morphological Aspects). 
The reported existence of vocal differences between the nomi- 
nate race and the subspecies berlepschi of the Masked Gnatcat- 
cher (Polioptila dumicola), and among several populations of 
the Tropical Gnatcatcher (Polioptila plumbea), namely the nomi- 
nate race and the three subspecies bilineata, plumbiceps and 
maior, suggests that further study of these forms, and possibly 
others, may result in the recognition of additional species within 
the genus. 

Even less is known about the possible existence of unrecog- 
nized, cryptic species of gnatwren. In the case of the Tawny-faced 
Gnatwren (Microbates cinereiventris), the nominate race and the 
subspecies peruvianus are morphologically distinct, and well iso- 
lated from each other by the Andes Mountains; populations along 
the eastern base of the Andes are described by R. S. Ridgely and 
G. Tudor as being very localized from north-eastern Colombia 
south to southern Peru. The more widely distributed Long-billed 
Gnatwren (Ramphocaenus melanurus) exhibits enough morpho- 
logical variation that as many as 15 different subspecies have been 
recognized. Even if some of these latter should be synonymized, 
others may prove to merit recognition as distinct species; certainly, 
the disjunct nominate race, found along the coast of eastern Bra- 
zil, would seem to warrant further attention. 

At least five species of the Polioptilidae include populations 
that occur on islands, and several of these have been described as 
distinct subspecies. So far as is known, there are no recordings of 
the vocalizations of any of these island populations, and speci- 
men material is inadequate to permit careful comparison with 
mainland forms. In Mexico, California Gnatcatchers are known 
from the islands of Magdalena. Santa Margarita, San José and 
Espíritu Santo, in south Baja California. Black-tailed Gnatcatchers 
have been documented on Angel de la Guarda and San Esteban, 
off Baja California, and on Tiburón Island, off Sonora; the Tiburón 
population, characterized by a distinctly shorter tail compared 
with its relatives on the adjacent mainland, has been described as 
a distinct race, curtata. An insular race of the Tropical Gnatcatcher, 
cinericia, has been described from Coiba Island, off south 
Panama, although its validity needs to be verified by further study. 
Breeding Blue-grey Gnatcatchers occur at least on the Califor- 
nian island of Santa Cruz. in the south-west United States, and 
on Cozumel Island, off Quintana Roo. in Mexico. the latter popu- 


lation described as the subspecies cozumelae. Finally, Long-billed 
Gnatwrens on Trinidad were originally described as a distinct 
species, but this island population is now considered part of a 
more widely distributed race, trinitatis, that occurs also on the 
mainland of South America, in Venezuela and Colombia. Never- 
theless, Ridgely and Tudor mention a possibly interesting eco- 
logical difference, the gnatwrens on Trinidad being found more 
in forest interiors than are most other races of the species. 


Morphological Aspects 


Gnatcatchers are very small, slender, predominantly greyish birds 
with a graduated tail that is cocked and actively flicked from side 
to side. The sexes of some species are more or less alike, while 
those of others exhibit dimorphism that is especially evident in 
breeding plumage. The tail of all gnatcatcher species is a promi- 
nent character, comprising about 35% of the bird's overall length. 
Gnatwrens are mostly brown, with a long to exceptionally long 
straight, slender bill; the sexes are alike. The two species of 
Microbates have a very short and stubby tail, whereas that of 
Ramphocaenus is longer; as with the gnatcatchers, both genera 
cock the tail and often flip it about. Just as the tail is the most 
notable feature of the gnatcatchers, so is the bill the most promi- 
nent character of gnatwrens, representing about 1896 of the bird's 
total body length. 

Both gnatcatchers and gnatwrens have twelve rectrices and 
ten primaries. The wings are relatively short and rounded, the 
middle primaries, P5 to P7, being the longest. Similar to that of 
the wrens, the wing shape of polioptilids is an apparent adapta- 
tion for short flights in dense vegetation. Rictal bristles are present 
in all three polioptilid genera, but those of the gnatwrens are very 
short and sparse. 

Morphological variation in the genus Polioptila is conserva- 
tive. While all gnatcatchers are readily recognizable as such, some 
species may be virtually indistinguishable except on the basis of 
vocalizations or distribution. The largest member of the genus, 
the Masked Gnatcatcher, and the smallest, the Black-tailed 
Gnatcatcher, differ in total length by only about 2 cm. The bill 
length, measured along the culmen, is more variable among spe- 
cies than are measurements of the wing, tail or tarsus. 

Differences among gnatcatcher species revolve primarily 
around the amount and positioning of black on the crown and 
face of males in breeding plumage, the amount of white on the 
outer rectrices, the darkness of the underparts, the degree to which 
the upperparts are infused with brown or bluish-grey, the pres- 
ence and completeness of white eyerings, and the extent of white 
edgings on the tertials and secondaries. Some species and 


The taxonomy of 
Ramphocaenus is 
complicated; indeed, 
several morphological and 
vocal types might deserve 
treatment as species. 
The Long-billed 
Gnatwren, the only 
member of the genus, 
inhabits viny tangles in 
a variety of forested 
habitats, where it seeks 
invertebrate prey in 
clusters of dead leaves 
and tangles of dense 
vegetation. In these 
situations, the bill (which 
represents roughly 18% 
of total body length) is 

a uniquely useful 
foraging tool. 


[Ramphocaenus 
melanurus melanurus, 
Alagoas, Brazil. 
Photo: Anita Studer] 


Gnatcatchers are highly 
distinctive birds, often 
identifiable at long range 
by the combination of a 
small body with a long 
tail, which is often 
simultaneously cocked 
and flicked from side to 
side. The Blue-grey 
Gnatcatcher is typical of 
the genus in being 
predominantly greyish, 
with pale underparts and 
darker or blackish 
feathering around the face, 
wings or tail. The male, 
pictured here, has a 
blackish U-shaped mark 
on the forecrown during 
the breeding season. 
This is absent in the non- 
breeding season, when the 
sexes look similar. 


[Polioptila caerulea, 
Texas, USA. 
Photo: Tom Vezo] 


Sexual dichromatism is 
common in the genus 
Polioptila. The general 
theme is illustrated by the 
White-lored Gnatcatcher, 
in which the sexes are 
differentiated by their 
crowns, black in males 
and grey in females. 
Females of most species 
lack any black on the 
head, and in all species 
the plumage of juveniles 
resembles that of females. 
It seems likely that the 
black head plumage of 
adult male gnatcatchers 
plays a role in courtship 
displays and intraspecific 
conflict during the 
breeding season. 


[Polioptila albiloris 
albiloris, 

Morazán, Guatemala. 
Photo: A. Greensmith/ 
Ardea] 
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populations differ from others in the degree of graduation of the 
tail, or in the relative lengths of the tail and wing. 

Most gnatcatchers are sexually dimorphic, but the “Poliop- 
tila guianensis complex”, consisting of the Guianan Gnatcatcher, 
the Rio Negro Gnatcatcher (Polioptila facilis), the Para Gnatcat- 
cher and the Iquitos Gnatcatcher (Polioptila clementsi), and the 
apparently closely related Slate-throated Gnatcatcher (Polioptila 
schistaceigula), are all monomorphic, and the Tropical 
Gnatcatcher population maior, found in the valley of the River 
Marañón, in Peru, is nearly so. Areas of black are generally 
absent from the crown and face of females of most species, no- 
table exceptions being the Slate-throated Gnatcatcher, in which 
all but the lower underparts of both sexes are dark slaty grey to 
blackish-slate, and the subspecies maior of the Tropical 
Gnatcatcher, females of which have a full black cap like that of 
males. The plumages of juveniles of all species resemble those 
of the females. 

Information regarding moult sequences is based mostly on 
studies of the three North American species, the Blue-grey, Cali- 
fornia and Black-tailed Gnatcatchers. The juvenile plumage is 
acquired by means of a complete post-natal moult before the 
young leaves the nest; it is similar to the non-breeding plumage 
of the female, except for the fact that it is more loosely textured. 
During August-September, juveniles undergo a partial moult in 
which the body feathers, all lesser and median wing-coverts, all 
or most greater wing-coverts, up to five consecutive inner sec- 
ondaries, including tertials, and up to six pairs of rectrices are 
replaced; there is no replacement of the primaries or primary cov- 
erts, and sometimes no secondaries or rectrices are moulted. 
Breeding plumage is acquired through a partial moult that begins 
on the crown and chin in middle to late January, and then spreads 
posteriorly until it eventually encompasses all or most of the con- 
tour feathers. The remiges and rectrices are not replaced during 
the first prealternate moult, which extends through the end of 
February and may overlap slightly with the start of breeding. There 
is no difference in moult sequence or extent between the sexes, 
or between first-year and older birds. Subsequent non-breeding 
plumages are acquired by a complete moult in the autumn, and 
subsequent breeding plumages by partial moults during late win- 
ter and early spring. 


Habitat 


As a family, the Polioptilidae occur in three primary ecological 
settings. Gnatwrens are residents of dense understorey vegeta- 
tion in tropical lowland forest and secondary woodland. Collared 
Gnatwrens (Microbates collaris) and Tawny-faced Gnatwrens 


rarely occur at forest edges, while the Long-billed Gnatwren is 
generally found in tangled forest borders or thickets in clearings. 

Eight of the currently recognized species of gnatcatcher are 
mostly arboreal birds of lowland, broadleaf forests. These are 
the Blue-grey Gnatcatcher, the Tropical Gnatcatcher, the Creamy- 
bellied Gnatcatcher (Polioptila lactea), the Guianan Gnatcatcher, 
the Rio Negro Gnatcatcher, the Para Gnatcatcher, the Iquitos 
Gnatcatcher and the Slate-throated Gnatcatcher. The remaining 
six are inhabitants of various arid or semi-arid scrub communi- 
ties; they are the California Gnatcatcher, the Black-tailed 
Gnatcatcher, the Cuban Gnatcatcher (Polioptila lembeyei), the 
Black-capped Gnatcatcher, the White-lored Gnatcatcher and the 
Masked Gnatcatcher. All except the Blue-grey, Black-tailed and 
California Gnatcatchers are entirely tropical or subtropical in their 
distributions; of these three, the Blue-grey Gnatcatcher spends 
the non-breeding season mostly in tropical or subtropical areas 
(see Movements), and the southernmost populations of the Cali- 
fornia Gnatcatcher are found in subtropical habitats. 

Some gnatcatchers occur in disturbed and second-growth habi- 
tats, but most are fairly restricted to specific natural communities 
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and do not readily adjust to ecological disturbances. Examples of 
this spectrum are bounded by the widespread Blue-grey 
Gnatcatcher of south-east Canada, the United States and Mexico, 
and the highly restricted Iquitos Gnatcatcher of Peru. Blue-grey 
Gnatcatchers breed in habitats as diverse as floodplain-forest and 
riparian forest in the eastern United States, upland deciduous and 
mixed forest in the south-central and mid-Atlantic states, oak 
(Quercus) woodland and chaparral in Arizona and California, 
pinyon-juniper (Pinus—Juniperus) woodlands in the Great Basin, 
and arid subtropical scrub and pine—oak forest in Mexico; the spe- 
cies winters in cypress (Taxodium) swamps, citrus plantations, 
mangroves, mesquite (Prosopis) woodland, cloudforest and rain- 
forest. In complete contrast, the Iquitos Gnatcatcher has been ob- 
served only in humid, white-sand varillal forest; in fact, the spotty 
distribution of this species within such areas may reflect even more 
specialized habitat requirements that have not yet been identified. 

Yet the community associations of gnatcatchers, and, prob- 
ably, those of the less well-known gnatwrens, are even more com- 
plex than may be suggested by these two examples. This is partly 
because of taxonomic uncertainties that confound analysis of a 
particular species' ecology. To cite just one of several possible 
examples, each of the three recognized subspecies of the White- 
lored Gnatcatcher occurs in a quite distinctive, and distinct, habi- 
tat. The nominate race, albiloris, is found from southern Mexico 
south to Costa Rica in Central American dry forests, an ecoregion 
dominated by thorny understorey vegetation and a relatively low 
canopy, less than 30 m tall, composed of mostly leguminous trees 
that seasonally drop their leaves; gnatcatchers classified as be- 
longing to this taxon have also been collected in Guatemala's arid 
and isolated Motagua Valley, dominated by a more open, desert- 
like community with spiny plants such as Opuntia cacti, acacias 
(Acacia) and thorny Fabaceae shrubs. The subspecies vanrossemi 
occurs in two subtropical dry broadleaf forest types; these include 
the Balsas dry forests of southern Mexico, and the narrow coastal 
strip of Southern Pacific dry forest. Finally, the disjunct race 
albiventris is restricted to irregular hummocks of forest (petenes) 
and mangrove-dominated ecosystems located on the far north- 
western edge of the Yucatán Peninsula. Given the generally con- 
servative pattern of morphological evolution in Polioptila (see 
Morphological Aspects), and the absence of vocal or genetic data 
allowing comparisons among these various populations, one could 
conclude either that the White-lored Gnatcatcher is very adapt- 
able in its habitat requirements or that the taxon as currently con- 


stituted includes two or more cryptic species, each of which is a 
geographically restricted ecological specialist. 


General Habits 


Information about pair-bonding, agonistic behaviour, territorial- 
ity and population demographics among the Polioptilidae is most 
complete for the California Gnatcatcher and, to a lesser extent, 
the Black-tailed and Blue-grey Gnatcatchers. Almost nothing has 
been described concerning these topics for the gnatwrens. 

Gnatcatchers and gnatwrens typically occur in pairs through- 
out the year, and permanent pair-bonds are probably the general 
rule. In the case of California Gnatcatchers, divorce from one 
year to the next was observed in fewer than 2046 of ringed pairs. 
There is no evidence that migratory populations of the Blue-grey 
Gnatcatcher maintain pair-bonds beyond a single breeding sea- 
son, but the observation of males and females of this species mi- 
grating and wintering together suggests the interesting possibility 
that pair-bonds are formed away from the breeding grounds, a 
type of behaviour that would be rare among migratory passerines. 
Juvenile California Gnatcatchers may form pair-bonds within sev- 
eral months of fledging, and long before the time when they ini- 
tiate nesting activities, which generally occurs when they reach 
one year of age. Inconspicuous, non-breeding “floaters” of this 
species move rapidly into vacancies created by the disappear- 
ance of a member of an established pair. 

During the breeding season, most of the California Gnat- 
catcher's daily time budget, 7046, is devoted to foraging, followed 
by maintenance behaviour, vocalizations, flight, care of the young, 
and miscellaneous activities. During the non-breeding season, 
foraging occupies nearly 90% of the daily time budget. The birds 
range over larger areas (c. 5 ha) during the non-breeding season 
than while nesting (0-8 ha). 

The thermal environment probably poses major selective pres- 
sures on most of the aridland species, which modify their activ- 
ity patterns and microhabitat use in response to ambient 
temperatures. Interestingly, G. E. Walsberg observed Black-tailed 
Gnatcatchers roosting communally in response to cold night-time 
temperatures; up to 16 individuals slept together in an abandoned 
Verdin nest, where major energetic savings were achieved be- 
cause the temperature within the enclosed nest was about 21°C 
higher than the outside air temperature. 


Perhaps not surprisingly, 
the topic of roosting in 
polioptilids has received 
scant attention in the 
literature. It seems likely 
that canopy species, such 
as gnatcatchers, tend to 
roost high up, where they 
are rarely encountered. 

In contrast, the members 
of Microbates and 
Ramphocaenus are 
much more likely to 

roost in middle-storey 

or understorey tangles. 
This photograph of a 
Long-billed Gnatwren, 
taken in shrubbery close 
to ground level, provides 
some evidence in support 
of these predictions. 

If left undisturbed, this 
individual would adopt the 
roosting posture common 
to all passerines by 
tucking its bill back into 
its upperpart feathers. 


[Ramphocaenus 
melanurus, 

Peru. 

Photo: Mark Bowler/NHPA] 


Polioptilids are generally 
very active birds, constantly 
on the move, flicking their 
wings and tail while actively 
searching for invertebrate 
prey. The proportion of 
each day allocated to 
“down time” is relatively 
minor, but gnatcatchers at 
least are regularly seen 
sunbathing. As is typical 
for birds, all members 

of the family spend a 
proportion of each day 
grooming soft-parts and 
plumage. In this case, a 
male Masked Gnatcatcher 
draws its bill along the 
length of its primary 
feathers, then preens the 
plumage of its upperparts, 
and finally wipes its bill 
against a branch. This is a 
fairly standard sequence 
of behaviour in any bout of 
preening, the end-result 
being stronger, more 
waterproofed plumage, 
and a clean bill. 


[Polioptila dumicola 
dumicola, 

Arroyo El Tapado, 
Salto, Uruguay. 
Photos: Adrián Azpiroz] 
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Preening does not follow a stereotyped pattern; scratching of 
the head and throat areas is achieved with the leg and foot brought 
over the wing. Dust-bathing, anting, and bathing in standing wa- 
ter have not been reported. Sun-bathing may occur during rela- 
tively high ambient temperatures, when such behaviour is unlikely 
to serve a thermoregulatory function. One Iquitos Gnatcatcher 
was watched as it sunned and preened itself for more than five 
minutes, apparently after having bathed. 

Flights made by gnatcatchers are usually short in both dis- 
tance and duration, although males may make longer, more con- 
spicuous and direct flights when carrying building material to a 
nest-site, or when involved in territorial chases. California 
Gnatcatchers appear hesitant to cross narrow grassland gaps of 
25-100 m separating scrub patches, or to fly across such barriers 
as busy highways. Similarly, large river systems in South America 
may function as isolating barriers. 

Despite their small size, gnatcatchers are feisty and pugna- 
cious, and will aggressively scold and chase conspecific intruders 
and perceived predators. Interactions between adjacent territory- 
holders are usually limited to acoustic and visual displays given 
from perches situated near the territory boundary; these include 
vocal scolds and bill-snaps, and tail-fanning and tail-pumping. 
Males are involved in most of the territorial interactions, but resi- 
dent females may chase juveniles and other females. 


Voice 


In contrast to their relatives the wrens, the Polioptilidae boast 
few species that would be readily classified as expert songsters. 
In fact, the adjective most frequently used to describe the 
vocalizations of this family is “nasal”, often coupled with other 
less than complimentary descriptors such as “complaining”, 
“whining”, “rough”, "thin" or “petulant”. The Long-billed Gnat- 
wren, the Tropical Gnatcatcher and the Masked Gnatcatcher are 
the only species for which authors have used the word “musical” 
to describe any component of the vocal repertoire. For several 
polioptilid species, it is even difficult to know whether certain 
vocalizations represent songs or scolds. 

Information on vocal repertoire and the presumed functions 
of calls is lacking for the gnatwrens especially. Collared 
Gnatwrens and Tawny-faced Gnatwrens, the two members of the 
genus Microbates, are vocally similar. Both species have harsh, 
nasal scolding notes, and both give songs that include a series of 
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soft, thin notes repeated at intervals of 3-4 seconds. Ridgely and 
Tudor commented that neither of the Microbates gnatwrens is 
particularly vocal, especially for species of the forest interior. 
Long-billed Gnatwrens, in contrast, have songs that are described 
as beautiful, clear, musical trills; as with other members of the 
family, however, their varied call notes and scolds are mostly 
harsh and often nasal. 

Gnatcatcher vocalizations include quiet, complex songs used 
in courtship interactions, simple loudsongs which apparently serve 
an advertising function, and a variety of contact notes, scolds 
and alarm calls. Unfortunately, none of these categories, possi- 
bly with the exception of alarm calls, seems to represent com- 
pletely discrete vocalization types, and gradation among them 
tends to confound efforts to compare the vocalizations of the dif- 
ferent species. 

Complex songs, which have not been well described or may 
not even exist for all species of Polioptila, are continuous, ram- 
bling jumbles of a variety of phrases that may include sharp chips, 
high-pitched whistles, mewing notes, and trilled series of high 
sharp notes. Such songs typically last for at least 10 seconds, and 
are given so softly that they can be difficult to hear at distances 
exceeding 50 m. Several species may include isolated elements 
that are crudely mimetic. Loudsongs, on the other hand, are typi- 
cally simple, repeated vocalizations, often delivered from exposed 
perches, but sometimes also while moving about during forag- 
ing. For most species, such songs include replicated elements 
that are similar to vocalizations used as contact notes or scolds. 

Gnatcatchers exhibit interesting differences among species 
in the importance of loudsongs. Some species, notably the Black- 
tailed Gnatcatcher and the Masked Gnatcatcher, may seem to 
sing almost constantly. Others, such as the California Gnatcatcher, 
infrequently vocalize in contexts typical of advertising song. More 
study is needed in order to determine whether these apparent 
interspecific differences in the importance of loudsongs are real 
or are merely an artifact of a poor understanding of the commu- 
nicative functions of the birds’ vocal arrays. Rates of vocaliza- 
tion are greatest during the early weeks of the breeding season, 
and lowest during the stage when the adults are feeding nest- 
lings. Both sexes may vocalize while on the nest, especially just 
prior to change-over, and male Blue-grey Gnatcatchers may ac- 
tually sing from the nest while incubating or brooding. 

Vocal analyses have been central to recent taxonomic revi- 
sions within the gnatcatchers (see Systematics). While most spe- 
cies exhibit some diagnostic plumage characters, these 


Vocal signals are not a 
prominent feature in 
gnatcatchers. Their 
voices tend to be thin and 
repetitive, and their 
songs are heard relatively 
infrequently. Despite this, 
it is clear that songs play 
an important role as 
courtship signals and 
isolating mechanisms 
amongst members of 

the genus Polioptila, 

and vocal analyses have 
therefore proved useful in 
clarifying species limits in 
some subgroups. Several 
others remain to be 
studied. For example, 

the voice of the Tropical 
Gnatcatcher varies 
geographically, and it 
seems possible that more 
than one species is 
involved. 


[Polioptila plumbea 
plumbiceps, 

Macanao Peninsula, 
Margarita Island, 
Venezuela. 

Photo: Adrián Azpiroz] 


One of the difficulties of 
using song as a tool for 
investigating species limits 
in polioptilids involves 
vocal variation. The 
Blue-grey Gnatcatcher, 
for example, has a simple 
song in territorial contexts, 
but it also has a longer, 
quieter, complex rendition, 
involving a meandering 
jumble of sharp notes, 
high-pitched whistles, trills, 
and occasional mimicry, 
sometimes lasting more 
than 10 seconds. Males 
and females also give a 
two-note mewing call, 
possibly in alarm. 

Given this contextual 

(and possibly individual) 
variation, a large sample 
of material is required to 


answer taxonomic ' 


questions. 


[Polioptila caerulea 
caerulea, 

south-west Ohio, USA. 
Photo: Dave Maslowski/ 
Maslowski Productions] 
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morphological differences are often very slight, suggesting that 
more readily perceived vocal contrasts may be of greater value 
in identifying populations worthy of further taxonomic study. 
Vocalizations may also help to clarify relationships among spe- 
cies. For example, the Iquitos Gnatcatcher is considered to be- 
long to the “Polioptila guianensis complex" partly on the basis 
of a multi-note call purported to be given only by other members 
of this group. 

Little is known about the way in which polioptilids acquire 
their vocalizations. Nevertheless, the three best-studied species, 
the California, Black-tailed and Black-capped Gnatcatchers, ex- 
hibit limited geographical variation, if any, in vocalizations through- 
out their fairly extensive ranges. Consequently, it is considered 
significant that several authors and observers have mentioned that 
the following subspecies or populations “sound different” from 
others of the species. In the case of the Blue-grey Gnatcatcher, the 
Cozumel Island subspecies cozumelae is said to differ vocally from 
unspecified mainland populations, as are the western North Ameri- 
can amoenissima from the nominate race of eastern North America, 
and the subspecies perplexa from the nominate race and obscura 
in south-eastern Mexico. For the Tropical Gnatcatcher, the sub- 
species bilineata in western Ecuador is said to sound different from 
presumed parvirostris in eastern Ecuador, while the Maranon Val- 
ley subspecies, maior, is already treated as a distinct species by 
several authors. The nominate race of the Masked Gnatcatcher in 
Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, southern and central Bolivia and 
southern Brazil allegedly differs vocally from the subspecies 
berlepschi of central Brazil and perhaps north-eastern Bolivia. And, 
in the case of the Long-billed Gnatwren, it is claimed that the sub- 
species rufiventris of western Ecuador has a different-sounding 
voice from that of duidae and badius of eastern Ecuador. This list 
is almost certainly incomplete. The simple fact is that there have 
not been adequate studies of the vocalizations of most of the cur- 
rently recognized taxa of the family. 


Food and Feeding 


As with other aspects of the lives of the Polioptilidae, it is through 
the California Gnatcatcher, the Black-tailed Gnatcatcher and the 
Blue-grey Gnatcatcher that the foraging ecology of the family 
has been best studied. There is little variation among these three 
species in their foraging behaviour. Although some gnatcatchers 
are mostly arboreal, and others rarely occur more than 2 m from 


the ground, all are similarly active, primarily foliage-gleaning 
insectivores. Despite the group’s common name, gnatcatchers 
only occasionally catch gnats, or other flying insects, on the wing 
by flycatching. 

A distinctive behavioural characteristic of all gnatcatchers is 
the active flicking of the upward-cocked tail from side to side. 
Often, this action is accompanied by a rapid, partial fanning and 
closing of the tail that exposes white areas on the outer rectrices, 
a plumage characteristic that varies strongly among species. This 
behaviour may function to startle unseen prey items into motion, 
so that the latter thereby reveal their presence. 

Prey items consist mostly of very small arthropods. In the 
case of California Gnatcatchers, prey lengths average approxi- 
mately 4 mm, and the most commonly consumed species have 
masses ranging from 2 mg to 8 mg. Prey are not captured com- 
pletely opportunistically; for example, leafhoppers (Cicadellidae) 
and planthoppers (Issidae) were taken more often and hymenop- 
terans less often than would be expected on the basis of the avail- 
ability of each in the environment. Items larger than 10 mm in 
length are usually beaten against a perch before being swallowed. 
Neither California Gnatcatchers nor Black-tailed Gnatcatchers, 
both of which species are adapted to hot, arid environments, have 
been observed to drink free-standing water, suggesting that the 
body fluids of their arthropod prey provide the primary sources 
of moisture. 

Much less is known about the foraging behaviour of the 
gnatwrens, which are difficult to see well because of their quick, 
restless movements through dense vegetation. The two species 
of Microbates seldom move far above the ground, where they flit 
among low stems, stretch the neck to pick from foliage or poke 
into dead leaves, and hop over logs to probe in leaf litter. The 
behaviour of the Long-billed Gnatwren is similar, except that 
this species usually forages in thick tangles 2-10 m high, captur- 
ing small insects and spiders with the tip of the long bill. When 
excited, Long-billed Gnatwrens cock and fan the tail, rapidly flick- 
ing it up and down, with the tips of the rectrices actually touch- 
ing the back. 

Several members of this family regularly occur in mixed flocks 
of insectivorous birds. During the non-breeding season in tropical 
deciduous and semi-deciduous forests in western and north-east- 
ern Mexico, visiting Blue-grey Gnatcatchers function as a nuclear 
species in mixed canopy flocks; such a role is seldom played by 
migratory species. Collared Gnatwrens and, less frequently, Tawny- 
faced Gnatwrens occasionally attend ant swarms. 


Breeding 


Breeding behaviour of the Polioptilidae has been best described 
from studies of the California, Black-tailed and Blue-grey 
Gnatcatchers. The average timing of initial nest-building may vary 
annually by as much as 19 days, likely influenced by rainfall pat- 
terns during the preceding winter and early spring. Breeding in hot 
desert habitats begins several weeks earlier than it does in cooler 
areas at the same latitude. Similarly. the phenology of nesting by 
Blue-grey Gnatcatchers in eastern North America shows a clear 
latitudinal variation. Thus, in southern regions, from northern 
Florida north to the northern border of North Carolina, the median 
date of nest initiation is 20th April, while in the northernmost por- 
tions of the species’ breeding range, around the Great Lakes and 
the state of New York, the corresponding date is 15th May. 
Specific displays associated with gnatcatcher courtship have 
not been well described. Initial formation and annual re-establish- 
ment of pair-bonds is a rapid process. Males may deliver quiet 
songs while holding the bill pointed upwards and the body fea- 
thers noticeably fluffed; short chases of the female may culminate 
in copulation at or close to the nest-site. The male feeds his mate 
during courtship and during the nest-building process. Although 
gnatcatchers are territorial, the rates of intraspecific aggression ap- 
pear to decline over the course of the breeding season. In studies 
of Blue-grey Gnatcatchers, for instance, 48% of conflicts occurred 
during March and April, and only 1246 in June and July. 
Gnatcatchers are persistent breeders, an important aspect of 
their biology in view of the fact that high rates of nest failure 
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seem typical of those species that have been carefully studied. 
Abandonment of partially completed nests occurs regularly. Af- 
ter egg-laying, nest failures typically result from depredation by 
snakes, mammals or birds, which account for, respectively, 33%, 
29% and 21% of such failures. Predation rates vary among sites 
and years. In five studies of breeding California Gnatcatchers, 
failures caused by predation ranged from 26% to 68%; this spe- 
cies makes an average of about three nesting attempts per sea- 
son, and single pairs can make up to ten different nest starts. 
Renesting takes place rapidly; after losing nestlings to a com- 
mon kingsnake (Lampropeltis getula), a pair was observed to be 
building a new nest less than 24 hours later. Blue-grey Gnatcat- 
chers may make up to six renesting attempts during a single sea- 
son, and such behaviour is probably typical of other members of 
the genus. 

Second-brooding is also common among those gnatcatcher 
species that have been studied. Climate influences the duration 
of the potential breeding season and thus the frequency of sec- 
ond broods. In a study of Blue-grey Gnatcatchers in central Cali- 
fornia, 3396 of pairs raised two broods; at a more northerly latitude, 
in south-western Vermont, in the far north of the species' range, 
only 9% of pairs raised two broods. In desert areas subject to 
late-summer rainfall patterns, Black-tailed Gnatcatchers may 
exhibit a second surge of nesting activity in late July that results 
in the presence of recently fledged young as late as September. 
In years with high rainfall during late winter and early spring, 
nesting attempts by California Gnatcatchers may persist for a 
longer time than they do under drought conditions. Little is known 
about the frequency of second-brooding by gnatcatchers living 
in tropical and subtropical regions. 

Male gnatcatchers contribute significantly to the task of nest- 
building. which may require as few as four days. Construction 
materials are regularly recycled from previous nests, both suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful ones; 5596 of California Gnatcatcher 
nests involved the use of materials collected from previous nests. 
Reuse of nesting materials presumably expedites the completion 
of new nests, thereby increasing the probability of successfully 
producing multiple broods. 

Gnatcatcher nests, which are usually well shaded and con- 
cealed by vegetation, are deep, compact cups, slightly constricted 
at the rim. Those of species breeding in scrub habitats are usually 
placed in the forks of woody twigs or small branches, while the 
more arboreal species typically saddle the nest on a tree limb. The 
height above the ground at which the nest is built varies substan- 
tially among species. In southern California, most California 


Gnatcatcher nests are located at or below 1 m from the ground, 
while a Tropical Gnatcatcher nest in Venezuela was 38 m up. 

The dimensions of Polioptila nests are fairly constant among 
species. The typical outside diameter is about 5-6 cm, and the 
walls are about 6-7 cm in height; the inner cup is approximately 
3-4 cm in diameter and 3-4 cm deep. The nest walls, which are 
composed of fibrous materials, such as forb and grass stems, held 
together by spider webs or caterpillar silk, are somewhat elastic, 
and, as the nestlings grow into the confined space, the internal 
cup diameter may be stretched by as much as 4096. The nest- 
lining consists of small feathers, fur, plant down and other soft, 
cottony materials. Most species decorate the outer layer of the 
nest extensively with large amounts of crustose lichens of the 
genera Parmelia and Physcia, but some species do not do this. 
As detailed below, gnatwrens do not decorate the outside of their 
nests with lichens, and generally do not use spider webs in the 
construction of the nest. 

Territories are small, usually 2-3 ha during the breeding sea- 
son, and the boundaries are readjusted during each subsequent 
nesting effort. The area used by California Gnatcatchers during a 
single nesting attempt, from nest-building through to fledging of 
the young, is about 67% smaller than the cumulative area used 
over an entire season. 

Once the female begins laying, she produces a single egg 
daily until the clutch is complete. There is little variation in the 
colour of gnatcatcher eggs, which are pale blue or greenish-blue 
with fine, irregular, reddish-brown speckling that is somewhat 
concentrated around the larger end. Gnatcatcher eggs are small, 
with average dimensions of about 14 x 11 mm. The average mass 
of a gnatcatcher egg is about 1 g, so a modal clutch of 4 eggs 
represents approximately 67% of a female's body weight. 

Incubation, which is performed by both sexes, begins with 
the last egg or the penultimate one. Incubating polioptilids posi- 
tion themselves deeply within the nest cup, with only the head 
and tail protruding above the nest's rim. Both sexes become very 
tenacious soon after clutch completion, sometimes even allow- 
ing themselves to be cautiously touched while on the nest. 
Gnatcatchers are resistant to human disturbance once incubation 
has commenced. Successful California Gnatcatcher nests have 
been documented at highly disturbed sites where sound levels 
are so high, above 70 decibels, that the birds are unlikely to be 
able to hear other individuals at distances of more than 1 m. Fur- 
thermore, nests of this species located close to paved roads or 
hiking and biking trails at a heavily used park did not fail any 
more often than did those located at less disturbed sites. 


Despite their name, 
gnatcatchers rarely catch 
gnats, or any other flying 
insect, by aerial pursuit. 
The ecological niche of all 
members of the genus is 
similar: they are active, 
foliage-gleaning 
insectivores with a habitat 
of switching the cocked 
tail from side to side. 

This behavioural trait 
may improve foraging 
efficiency by startling 
unseen prey items into an 
escape response, and 
thus making them easier 
to see and catch. Not 
uncommonly, gnatcatchers 
search arboreal leaf litter 
and spiders' webs for 
hidden invertebrates, as 
demonstrated by this 
Masked Gnatcatcher. 


[Polioptila dumicola 
dumicola, 

Arroyo El Tapado, 

Salto, Uruguay. 

Photo: Santiago Imberti] 


Gnatcatchers usually feed 
on very small arthropods. 
In the few species studied 
thus far, leafhoppers 
(Cicadellidae) and 
planthoppers (Issidae) 
are taken relatively 
frequently, whereas other 
common insect groups, 
such as hymenopterans, 
appear relatively rarely in 
the diet. Average prey size 
is around 4 mm long, and 
prey weight usually 

varies around 2-8 mg. 
According to these data, 
the invertebrate caught by 
this Blue-grey Gnatcatcher 
is probably fractionally 
larger than average. 


[Polioptila caerulea 
caerulea, 

south-west Ohio, USA. 
Photo: Dave Maslowski/ 
Maslowski Productions] 
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The incubation period of all gnatcatchers that have been stud- 
ied is about 14 days, the eggs hatching within 24 hours of each 
other. The chicks are naked, and the skin colour of new hatchlings 
has been described variably as dark, or as pink with a dark head. 
The mouth-lining of nestlings is typically yellow, often a bright 
yellow. Brooding is nearly continuous during the first four days 
after hatching, the female parent initially assuming a more sub- 
stantial role. Both sexes brood and feed the nestlings, delivering 
increasingly large prey items as the young grow. Both also con- 
tribute to nest sanitation by removing faecal material, which they 
eat or discard. 

True co-operative breeding does not typically occur among 
the gnatcatchers. At one of 26 observed nests, R. M. Fraga de- 
scribed a breeding group composed of one male and two female 
Masked Gnatcatchers that were present in a "small, isolated wood- 
land". All three individuals participated in the building of the 
nest, and each female laid in it, producing a combined total of six 
eggs; from these, four young eventually fledged. All three adults 
contributed to the feeding of the young. A variation on this theme, 
involving an unequal sex ratio within a small. isolated patch of 
habitat, was also observed for the California Gnatcatcher. In this 
case, two females, the sole residents of a small area from which 
all males of the species had disappeared during the preceding 
winter, jointly built a nest and laid full clutches of undoubtedly 
infertile eggs, producing eight eggs in total. The two females, 
taking turns, incubated this clutch continuously until it was preyed 
on by a snake. No further nesting attempts were made, and in the 
following year one of these females moved to a nearby site, where 
she successfully bred with a male. 

The drive to feed nestlings and fledglings is very strong within 
adult gnatcatchers, which may continue to feed young from a 
first brood until the time when second-brood nestlings are present. 
Most intriguingly, a male California Gnatcatcher fed fledgling 
Bushtits (Psaltriparus minimus) present in his territory, and, even 
more strangely, another entered an abandoned rodent burrow to 
feed nestling Bewick's Wrens (Thryomanes bewickii). A female 
Tropical Gnatcatcher fed and brooded two nestling Golden- 
hooded Tanagers (Tangara larvata) located about 3 m from the 
gnatcatcher’s own recently constructed nest, and a female Blue- 
grey Gnatcatcher attended Common Grackle ( Quiscalus quiscula) 
nestlings and fledglings after her own nest failed. 

Information on the development of the young is most com- 
plete for the California and Blue-grey Gnatcatchers, but there is 
no indication of pronounced interspecific differences, and all 


gnatcatchers probably follow the basic pattern outlined below. 
One day after hatching, the nestlings are able to hold up the head 
and to gape in response to movement of the nest; the eyes remain 
closed until the fifth or sixth day. Sheaths of the developing flight- 
feathers begin to split open on days 6-7, and by day 10 the nest- 
lings have a well-feathered appearance. Although chicks may jump 
from a disturbed nest as early as the eleventh day, their departure 
from the nest typically occurs on day 13 or 14, at which point the 
young are capable of making initial, unrehearsed flights of more 
than 3 m. At 14 days of age, California Gnatcatchers have wing, 
tail, bill and mass measurements that amount to, respectively, 70%, 
42%, 68% and 91% of the adult measurements; 8-9 days after 
leaving the nest, Blue-grey Gnatcatchers have a tail length close 
to that of adults. With most species of Polioptila, parental care of 
juveniles lasts for about one month after the departure from the 
nest, the young then being chased from the territory by their par- 
ents. In the case of the Masked Gnatcatcher, however, juveniles 
remain with their parents for as long as 6—7 months. 

Gnatcatcher nests are frequently parasitized by Brown-headed 
Cowbirds (Molothrus ater), as well as by Bronzed (Molothrus 
aeneus) and Shiny Cowbirds (Molothrus bonariensis). Indeed, 
parasitism levels can at times be very high. In one study, ten of 
17 California Gnatcatcher nests were parasitized by Brown- 
headed Cowbirds during a single year; after an intensive pro- 
gramme of trapping and removal of cowbirds had been initiated 
in this area, only one of several hundred California Gnatcatcher 
nests was known to have been parasitized over a subsequent five- 
year period. Gnatcatchers do not eject or damage cowbird eggs, 
but parasitized nests are abandoned more frequently than are those 
which are not parasitized. Only 2% of California Gnatcatcher 
eggs hatch in parasitized nests, and juvenile gnatcatchers never 
fledge when a juvenile cowbird is present alongside. 

Almost all of the details given in the above paragraphs refer 
exclusively to the members of the genus Polioptila. Much less is 
known about the breeding biology of the three gnatwrens. Long- 
billed Gnatwrens probably remain paired throughout the year. 
Both sexes contribute to the work of nest construction. The nest 
is a deep and thick-walled open cup. located about 5 cm above 
the ground and usually suspended between upright plant stems. 
The outer walls are composed mainly of dry grass blades or leaves, 
often of bamboo, together with bits of moss and other plant mat- 
ter; grasses and bamboos are commonly found in the second- 
growth areas frequented by this species. The nest's external 
diameter and height are each about 10 cm, and the internal cup is 
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about 4-5 cm deep and 5-5 cm across. One Long-billed Gnatwren 
nest found in Nicaragua was sewn on one side to a large green 
leaf, in a manner similar to that characteristic of the nests of the 
Old World tailorbirds (Orthotomus). 

Ata Long-billed Gnatwren nest in Costa Rica, six days elapsed 
between nest completion and the laying of the first egg; a second 
egg was laid on the following day. Two eggs are the typical clutch 
of this species. The average dimensions of the egg are roughly 18 
x 13 mm. The shell coloration is white or yellowish-white, with a 
light sprinkling of fine, pale cinnamon spots over the whole sur- 
face, these markings heaviest at the egg’s larger end. 

Limited data suggest that the sexes of this species share 
equally in incubation duties, change-overs at the nest taking place 
about every 1-1-5 hours. When incubating, the bird may be posi- 
tioned so deeply in the nest cup that it has to hold its head verti- 
cally upwards, with the long bill poking up like a small stick; the 
tail also protrudes above the nest rim. The observed 17-day incu- 
bation period is long for such a small bird; the two eggs hatch on 
consecutive days. Both parents feed the nestlings, providing them 
with prey items that include small insects, moths and spiders. 
The adults do not stand on the nest rim when delivering food but, 
rather, lean into the nest while clinging to adjacent foliage. A. F. 
Skutch observed that Long-billed Gnatwrens seldom flew directly 
to or from the nest; instead, they would approach and depart by 
sidling up and down slender, erect stems, taking flight only when 
reaching the cover of more dense vegetation. It is not known 
whether this behaviour is characteristic of the species or was, in 
this instance, due merely to some peculiar features of this par- 
ticular nest's placement. 

Long-billed Gnatwren nestlings are naked at hatching. The 
skin is dark flesh in colour, and the mouth-lining is yellow. Pin- 
feathers first begin to appear on the second day, and the feather 
sheaths became conspicuously long before beginning to split open, 
which occurs on the sixth day. The nestlings are well feathered 
by day 7 or 8. At the nest observed by Skutch, the young left at 
12 days of age, although one wonders if disturbance caused by a 
nearby army-ant swarm may have caused an early departure. 

Only a single nest of the Tawny-faced Gnatwren has been 
described. It was in the final stages of construction when located 
on 3rd April, in Costa Rica, by L. F. Kiff. Both pair-members 
brought bits of green moss, common in the understorey of this 
Species’ mature, humid forest habitat, for use in nest construc- 


tion. The open cup-nest was 0-5 m above the ground, and was 
attached by slender plant fibres to the trunk and small limb of a 
broadleaf shrub 1 m tall. The outside nest diameter was 10 cm, 
and its exterior depth 15 cm; the inner cup was 5 cm across and 4 
cm deep. The outer walls consisted almost entirely of green moss 
that, along with papery bark fragments, leaf petioles and bits of 
dead leaves, was held together with plant fibres; the inner cup 
was lined with a soft layer of dead leaf skeletons, plant fibres and 
a few strands of fine grass. Kiff described the nest’s general ap- 
pearance as “a semi-suspended, bulky cup of green moss". 

The female laid a clutch of two eggs in this nest. The eggs 
are white, with a sprinkling of fine reddish-brown and brown 
spots over their entire surface; this speckling is slightly more 
dense at the larger end. The average egg dimensions are about 19 
x 14 mm. When collected nine days after the nest was discov- 
ered, the eggs contained embryos estimated to be 4—5 days old. 
No information is available concerning the incubation or nes- 
tling periods of the Tawny-faced Gnatwren. 

Nesting of the Collared Gnatwren was described in 1979, by 
Y. Oniki and E. O. Willis. Two eggs were present when the nest 
was first found, on 16th May; they were white, with a few small 
brown spots forming a loose wreath around the larger end. The 
nest was a bulky, leafy cup, described as resembling “a pile of 
debris". Positioned 0-4 m from the ground, it was supported by 
crossing twigs and the dead leaf of a thorny palmetto tuft, and 
was located under another arching palm leaf. The nest walls were 
composed of compacted, rotten leaves, with leaf rachises on the 
outside and near the rim, and the lining was of thinner, soft brown 
material, apparently consisting of rotting palm and other leaves. 
In external dimensions the nest was 10 cm in diameter and height, 
while the inner cup was 5 cm in diameter and 4 cm deep. 

The two-egg clutch hatched 14 days after the nest was dis- 
covered. The chicks were naked, with dark skin and a pale yel- 
low gape, and weighed on average 1-5 g. Feather sheaths began 
to split open on day 7, and by day 11 the young were well feath- 
ered. On the ninth day the average weight of the nestlings was 
8-5 g, about 7996 of the body weight of an adult. The young left 
the nest 12-13 days after hatching. 

Information about lifetime reproductive success and other 
demographic parameters is sparse for California Gnatcatchers, 
and lacking for other members of the family. Most gnatcatchers 
breed annually, beginning at one year of age. Of 27 nestling fe- 
male California Gnatcatchers later observed as breeding adults, 
at least 78% were known to have successfully raised one or more 
broods to fledging over the several years during which they were 
monitored. The average number of fledglings produced annually 
by each female ranges from 1-4-3-8. 

Mean annual survivorship of breeding adult California 
Gnatcatchers is about 5596, and survivorship of fledglings to one 
year of age is approximately 2996. The oldest documented indi- 
vidual of this species is a female that reached at least 8 years of 
age. Four years after the start of an intensive ringing study in 
southern California, one-year-olds comprised about 40% of 
known-age breeders, two-year-olds about 46%, three-year-olds 
about 10%, and four-year-olds about 4%. 


Movements 


Only one member of the Polioptilidae, the Blue-grey Gnatcatcher, 
undertakes any migratory movements, and relatively little is 
known about this aspect of the species’ behaviour. Northerly 
breeding populations probably migrate longer distances than do 
more southerly ones, and migrants may "leap-frog" over resi- 
dent Central American populations during passage to and from 
their non-breeding areas. Migrant Blue-grey Gnatcatchers win- 
tering in Oaxaca, in south Mexico, do not co-occur with the resi- 
dent subspecies, nelsoni. By late April, the non-breeding migrants 
depart from Mexico and head for their breeding grounds. Early 
spring arrivals are recorded as far north as southern Ohio in late 
March, but the majority of eastern North American breeders re- 
turn to their nesting areas in April. Autumn departure from the 
breeding grounds apparently begins soon after the young have 
become independent, and movements away from breeding areas 


Prey items larger than 

10 mm in length, like the 
orthopteran captured 

by this Tropical 
Gnatcatcher, are usually 
beaten against a branch. 
This presumably helps to 
kill and soften the prey 
before ingestion. 
Soft-bodied insects 
provide much of the water 
content in the polioptilid 
diet, a fact that allows 
some arid-country species 
to survive all year round 
without ever drinking from 
free-standing water. 


[Polioptila plumbea 
plumbiceps, 

Macanao Peninsula, 
Margarita Island, 
Venezuela. 

Photo: Adrian Azpiroz] 


The nest of the Blue-grey 
Gnatcatcher is a deep, 
compact cup, built mainly 
of fibrous matter, such as 
grass stems. It is held 
together by the webs 

and silk of spiders and 
caterpillars, lined with 
small feathers, plant down 
and other soft materials, 
and decorated copiously 
with lichen. This camouflage 
helps to conceal the 

nest from predators by 
blending it with 
surrounding branches. 

In all these respects the 
species is fairly typical of 
the genus. Nests have 
been found at 1-26 m 
above ground, most of 
them lodged in the forks of 
upright branches, as here, 
or saddled on a broad tree 
limb. Males often assist 
females in the task of nest 
construction, and both 
sexes make liberal use of 
old nesting material, which 
they reuse to speed up 
construction. The whole 
process is sometimes 
completed in four days. 


[Polioptila caerulea 
caerulea, 

Point Pelee National Park, 
Canada. 

Photo: Andy & Gill Swash] 
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This photograph shows a 
Tawny-faced Gnatwren 
and its nest, a truly 

rare find in the forest 
understorey. The nest is 
a more bulky construction 
than those of gnatcatchers, 
less tidy, and placed in an 
understorey shrub rather 
than in the canopy of a 
tree. It is not straddled 
over a limb or a large fork, 
but instead is woven onto 
narrow branches with 
green mosses and plant 
fibres. It is clear that 

the nests of Polioptila 

and Microbates are 
conspicuously different in 
structure, strengthening 
the argument that these 
two genera are probably 
only quite distantly related. 
While this is probably true, 
it is best not to read too 
much into the differences 
between nests that are 
built in such different 
environments. Mossy 
cup-nests bound around 
thin vertical stems and 
forks are common in the 
understorey of rainforests 
and rare in the canopy, 
while the opposite is true 
for lichen-encrusted nests 
straddling wider branches. 


[Microbates cinereiventris 
semitorquatus, 

Costa Rica. 

Photo: Michael & Patricia 
Fogden] 


The Long-billed | 


Gnatwren builds a nest 
of moss, bark, twigs and 
dead leaves, usually in 
dense vine-tangles but 
sometimes very low 
towards the ground. 
The usual structure is a 


cup shape, with the outer | 


walls woven round stems, 
as seen here, but there 

is one account of a 
Nicaraguan nest, which 
was sewn on one side 

to a large green leaf. 
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The reliability of this report | 


has not been confirmed, 
but it is rather intriguing 
as this design is similar 
to that used by tailorbirds 
(Orthotomus), an 
apparently unrelated 

Old World group with 
morphological similarities. 


[Ramphocaenus 
melanurus melanurus, 
Alagoas, Brazil. 
Photo: Anita Studer] 


in the south-eastern United States can occur as early as June. 


Early autumn migrants may reach eastern Durango or south-east- 
ern Coahuila, in north-central Mexico, by 22nd August, or north- 
ern Chiapas, in south Mexico, by Ist September. No age or sex 
differences have been shown in the timing of migration. This 
species features rarely among casualties recorded at towers or 
lighthouses, possibly suggesting that Blue-grey Gnatcatchers are 
diurnal migrants. 

Among the remaining, sedentary members of the Poliop- 
tilidae, only for the California Gnatcatcher has juvenile dispersal 
been studied, and then only in the context of a highly fragmented, 
human-dominated landscape. Juveniles of this species remain on 
their natal territories for about 25 days (see Breeding), and dis- 
persal is mostly complete by 80-100 days after fledging. Most 
Juveniles move less than 2 km from the natal territory, and there 
is no evident difference between the sexes in distances moved. 
Movements across highly human-modified landscapes that in- 
clude possible barriers such as major highways, residential com- 
munities and golf courses occur at least occasionally; this 
capability on the part of the gnatcatcher may help it to maintain 
populations within archipelagos of small habitat islands. Once 
pair-bonds have been formed and a territory established (see 
Breeding), California Gnatcatchers rarely leave unless forced to 
do so by catastrophic habitat loss. 


Relationship with Man 


Gnatcatchers and gnatwrens have few direct interactions with 
humans. Only the migratory Blue-grey Gnatcatcher (see Move- 
ments) regularly occurs in agricultural habitats, specifically cit- 
rus orchards, where its membership in the insectivore guild likely 
contributes to the control of arthropod pests. 

The newly recognized Iquitos Gnatcatcher may contribute to 
local economies by attracting birders interested in seeing this rare 
species, which is known only from a locality near the north-east 
Peruvian city of that name. According to Whitney and Alvarez, 
local governmental authorities in Iquitos have adopted the spe- 
cies as the official bird of the city. La Perlita de Iquitos, the “Lit- 
tle Pearl of Iquitos”, will be used in educational and promotional 


programmes to symbolize the city’s commitment to protection of 
the bird’s habitat (see Status and Conservation). 

Federal protection of the nominate subspecies of the Califor- 
nia Gnatcatcher under the United States Endangered Species Act 
(see Status and Conservation) has had major economic ramifica- 
tions that exceed those associated with the more widely publi- 
cized debate over protection of Spotted Owls (Strix occidentalis) 
of the northern race caurina in old-growth forests. Land-devel- 
opers and other critics of the legal protection afforded to Califor- 
nia Gnatcatchers have described this polioptilid as their “worst 
enemy” and “the most disruptive creature in the state”, while 
conservationists perceive the 6-g bird as providing ammunition 
able to stop bulldozers and to slow down urban sprawl. 


Status and Conservation 


No species of gnatcatcher or gnatwren has become extinct in his- 
torical times, but there is apparent cause for concern over the 
newly described Iquitos Gnatcatcher. Whitney and Alvarez, who 
discovered this species as recently as 2005, recommend that it be 
classified as Critical on the basis of its small population size, 
combined with past and continuing loss of the limited habitat to 
which it is restricted. It is found only in tall, humid varillal for- 
ests, which were once widespread in the region of the Peruvian 
Amazon known to be occupied by the Iquitos Gnatcatcher, but 
which have been greatly reduced as a result of failed, govern- 
ment-sponsored agricultural initiatives and the subsequent im- 
pact of newly established local communities. The only known 
population of the Iquitos Gnatcatcher is fragmented into three 
patches separated by deforested terrain. 

Climax varillal forests are fragile and highly vulnerable, and 
such areas may never fully regenerate because they grow on nutri- 
ent-poor, quartzitic soils. Although the entire known range of the 
Iquitos Gnatcatcher is officially protected within the 58,070-ha 
Allpahuayo-Mishana Reserved Zone, illegal extraction of timber 
continues even in the best-protected portions of the reserve. Be- 
cause of the patchy distribution of suitable varillal forest, actual 
sites where the Iquitos Gnatcatcher is known to occur are limited 
to a total area of approximately 2000 ha, making even incidental 
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In Polioptila gnatcatchers, 
breeding is a co-operative 
enterprise, to which both 
sexes contribute in roughly 
equal measure. The male 
Black-tailed Gnatcatcher 
is typical, for example, in 
that he is responsible for 
at least half the task of 
delivering and incorporating 
nesting material. He also 
shares in incubating the 
clutch and feeding the 
nestlings, as these 
photographs reveal. 
Because this species 
breeds in harsh, arid 
environments, such as 

the Sonoran Desert, 
parental duties also 
include perching on the 
nest rim with outstretched 
wings to shade the brood 
from the fierce sun. 

In common with many 
passerines with bi-parental 
care, the pair-bond in this 
species (and other resident 
gnatcatchers) is thought to 
be monogamous and 
permanent, although this 
has never been proven by 
studies of individually 
marked populations. 


[Polioptila melanura. 
Photos: Wardene Weisser/ 
Ardea] 


After feeding her brood, 
this Masked Gnatcatcher 
is removing a faecal sac 
produced by one of her 
nestlings. She will carry 
this sac away and drop it 
some distance from the 
nest in the interests of 
both hygiene and 
camouflage: if nests were 
allowed to fill with excreta, 


they would become | 


breeding grounds for 
disease; the associated 
smell, along with the 
conspicuous droppings 
around the nest, would 


attract predators. Both | 


these factors would 
result in increased 
nestling mortality, and 

it is therefore no surprise 
that natural selection has 
produced high standards 
of hygiene in nesting 


passerines, including | 


polioptilids. 


[Polioptila dumicola 


dumicola, | 


Punta Piedras, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Photo: Darío Podesta] 
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losses of occupied areas a serious problem. A maximum of 50 pairs 
is estimated to survive in the species’ entire known range. 

Despite this bleak picture. efforts are being made to support 
a preservation effort directed by the Instituto de Investigaciones 
de la Amazonia Peruana in Iquitos. This initiative, which includes 
funding for field study of the Iquitos Gnatcatcher, for the devel- 
opment of local environmental-awareness programmes in com- 
munities near the reserve, for the hiring of park guards, and for 
the provision of supplies to local co-operative communities, was 
made possible by the financial support of the late J. F. Clements. 
Any who may wonder whether “listers” can also be conserva- 
tionists need look no further than the example of world-birder 
Jim Clements to find the answer. 

N. J. Collar and colleagues, in their 1992 analysis in Threat- 
ened birds of the Americas, described the Creamy-bellied 
Gnatcatcher as Near-threatened. Willis and A. Bosso, five years 
later, elaborated that this species is now rare in the northern parts 
of its former range, probably as a result of "fragmentation of 
interior forests and lack of mixed flocks where it once lived". 
Collar and colleagues also considered the Cuban Gnatcatcher to 
be Near-threatened, this because of its restricted range and its 
general rarity, even within areas where it normally occurs. Ridgely 
and P. J. Greenfield similarly suggest that the Slate-throated 
Gnatcatcher merits "near-threatened" status in the Ecuador part 
of its range on account of the extensive deforestation that has 
taken place in areas in which it once occurred. Various subspe- 
cies of polioptilids, some of which may represent currently un- 
recognized species, also appear to warrant conservation concern. 

BirdLife International, in its most recent assessment of the 
status of the world's birds, does not consider any of the 
Polioptilidae to be globally threatened and lists only the Creamy- 
bellied Gnatcatcher as Near-threatened. The Cuban Gnatcatcher, 
although locally distributed on the island, is nevertheless com- 
mon and is not believed to be at any immediate risk. 

The most controversial conservation issue involving the 
Polioptilidae revolves around the California Gnatcatcher. Although 


md 


this species is common throughout its primary range in Baja Cali- 
fornia, in west Mexico, the northemmost subspecies, the nominate 
one, occurs only in limited coastal areas of north-western Baja 
California and the adjacent southern part of the US state of Cali- 
fornia, a region populated by over 3 million people. In its United 
States range, the California Gnatcatcher is an obligate resident of 
coastal sage scrub, a plant community that has been reduced in the 
region by 70-90% compared with its extent before settlement by 
Europeans. California Gnatcatchers occur on some of the most 
expensive private real estate in the United States, where explosive 
human population growth and resultant suburban sprawl has cre- 
ated land prices that may exceed 1 million US dollars per acre, the 
equivalent of 2-5 million dollars per hectare. Because of substan- 
tial habitat loss and fragmentation, the nominate race of the Cali- 
fornia Gnatcatcher, estimated to number about 3000 pairs, was given 
"Threatened" status by the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
(USFWS) under the US Endangered Species Act in 1993. 

Needless to say, the news that multi-million-dollar housing 
projects could be seriously affected, or halted outright, by the 
presence of a federally protected species was not well received 
by private land-development companies, and a heated debate 
between conservationists and land-developers ensued. Two im- 
portant issues, both associated with interpretation and applica- 
tion of the US Endangered Species Act, emerged from this 
discussion. First, lawyers representing the building industry of 
southern California sought to discredit the USFWS decision to 
grant threatened-status species protection by asserting that the 
southern distributional limit of the California Gnatcatcher’s nomi- 
nate subspecies extended in Baja California far south of 30° N. If 
this were true, federal protection of a taxon that was abundant 
and widespread south of the United States/Mexico border may, 
arguably, be inappropriate. While esoteric discussions on sub- 
species limits are usually of interest only to museum taxonomists, 
in this case, decisions about the southern distributional limit of P. 
californica californica would likely have an impact on develop- 
ment projects worth many millions of dollars. 
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The US Endangered Species Act provides identical protec- 
tion measures to full species, recognized subspecies, and distinct 
population segments. Had the California Gnatcatcher originally 
been listed as a distinct population segment, and not as a subspe- 
cies, any taxonomic debate would have been irrelevant from a 
legal standpoint, as there was no question that the species? popu- 
lation in the United States was severely at risk as a result of ur- 
ban development. In fact, Zink and colleagues have subsequently 
found that there is no clear geographical pattern of genetic dif- 
ferentiation in the California Gnatcatcher; if subspecies are to be 
defined solely by genetic criteria, rather than by more traditional 
assessment of morphological variation, then recognition of mul- 
tiple subspecies in the California Gnatcatcher is apparently not 
warranted. In the light of this finding, the USFWS has recently 
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suggested that the legal status of the California Gnatcatcher's 
northernmost populations be changed from that of a Threatened 
subspecies to that of a Threatened population. 

The second issue catalyzed by the California Gnatcatcher de- 
bate has potentially even more important ramifications. In 1991, 
the expected protection of the species by the federal government 
led the State of California to pass the Natural Community Conser- 
vation Planning (NCCP) Act, a law intended to conserve natural 
communities while allowing continued economic growth. Because 
of its focus on communities, as opposed to individual species, the 
NCCP programme would, theoretically, reduce the costly and con- 
tentious debates over conservation of particular species, and move 
land-use planning efforts towards more comprehensive, regional 
approaches. In the case in question, a habitat-reserve system that 
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In the Blue-grey 
Gnatcatcher the adults 
Start incubating with the 
last egg, which means 
that hatching is relatively 
synchronous and siblings 
are fairly even in age. 
This brood of four in a 
maple tree seems to 
Support this assertion, 
although one nestling 
looks somewhat younger. 
After both adults have 
brought food for some 

13 days, the nestlings will 
leave the nest, usually 
within 24 hours of each 
other. Even after they 
outgrow the nest they will 
keep the adults busy for 
up to three weeks with 
their need for a constant 
supply of food. Shortly 
after fledging, adults make 
30-42 provisioning visits 
per hour. 


{Polioptila caerulea 
caerulea, 
Miami-Whitewater Forest, 
Ohio, USA. 

Photo: Ron Austing/FLPA] 


| An overworked Blue-grey 


Gnatcatcher provides 
another meal at the nest, 
closely followed by its 
mate. In this case, their 
efforts are in vain as they 
are unwittingly raising a 
Brown-headed Cowbird 
(Molothrus ater), a brood- 
parasite which is common 
in North America. The 
number of gnatcatcher 
nests parasitized by this 
species varies widely, 
from 4% in Vermont to 
82% parts of California. 

If an adult cowbird lays 
before the gnatcatcher 
clutch has started, the 
parasitic egg may be 
sealed in the nest lining, 
but the hosts are 
otherwise ill-equipped 

to identify cowbird eggs. 


[Polioptila caerulea 


| caerulea, 


Halton County Forest, 
Ontario, Canada. 
Photo: George K. Peck] 


The Cuban Gnatcatcher 
is a restricted-range 
species, endemic to Cuba, 
where it lives in arid, 
thorny coastal scrub. 

It was once considered 
Near-threatened but is 
now believed to be 
secure, because it 
remains locally common 
in a habitat which is not 
suffering unduly from 
encroachment. However, 
the global range of the 
species covers a small 
area, much of it falling 
within the Cuban cactus 
scrub ecoregion, which is 
estimated to cover only 
about 3300 km’. The 
species is vulnerable to 
the effects of habitat 
conversion, particularly 
through grazing. 


[Polioptila lembeyei, 
Cayo Coco, Cuba. 
Photo: Andy & Gill Swash] 


Described in 2005, the 
Iquitos Gnatcatcher is 
apparently restricted to a 
small region of varillal 
forest in northern Peru, 
where a maximum of 

50 pairs are thought to 
survive. Although the 
entire population falls 
within the Allpahuayo- 
Mishana Reserved Zone, 
its habitat is still being 
destroyed and conservation 
action is needed. This is 
particularly true because 
varillal, a medium-height 
forest which grows on 
nutrient-poor, quartzitic 
soils, is a fragile habitat 
and is easily cleared. 
The conservation status of 
this species has not yet 
been assessed, but 
unless its population size 
is revised upwards, it 
seems likely to qualify for 
treatment as Critical. 


[Polioptila clementsi, 
Iquitos, Peru. 
Photo: José Alvarez Alonso] 
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effectively protected viable tracts of coastal sage scrub throughout 
southern California would theoretically also conserve gnatcatchers 
and the other plants and animals belonging to the community. B. 
Babbitt, then US Secretary of the Interior under the Clinton ad- 
ministration, described the NCCP programme as a “breathtaking 
experiment" that “may become an example of what must be done 
across the country if we are to avoid the environmental and eco- 
nomic train wrecks we've seen in the last decade". 

As of 1999, completed and approved NCCP plans in coastal 
southern California have protected over 54,000 ha of natural habi- 
tats, including over 36,000 ha of coastal sage scrub. Additional 
plans are currently under preparation or review. Although it is 
still too early to evaluate fully the long-term effects of these ef- 
forts, their scope suggests a good prognosis for the continued 


persistence in this region both of California Gnatcatchers and of 
the coastal sage-scrub community overall. Nevertheless, even with 
designated habitat reserves throughout southern California, ques- 
tions regarding how to manage these reserves effectively so as to 
ensure their long-term biological viability will remain for some 
time. In particular, pressures from human recreational use, fire, 
invasion by non-native plant species, and impacts by edge-asso- 
ciated predators and brood parasites must all be addressed if the 
reserve system is to succeed in achieving its conservation objec- 
tives. 

Taxonomic uncertainties concerning the poorly known 
gnatcatcher and gnatwren populations of Central and South 
America (see Systematics) make complete assessment of the fami- 
ly's conservation status difficult. For example, the Tropical 
Gnatcatcher, as currently considered, is distributed over 60 de- 
grees of longitude and 35 degrees of latitude in these regions, 
seemingly an extensive distribution that would render the spe- 
cies somewhat immune to major habitat modification. Among 
the twelve named subspecies described within this range, how- 
ever, morphological and vocal differences suggest that at least 
two or three distinct species may be represented. Some of these 
populations are limited in their geographical distribution, and 
probably warrant conservation concern. 

To end on a more positive note, the breeding distribution of 
the migratory Blue-grey Gnatcatcher (see Movements) has ex- 
panded northwards during the twentieth century, making this the 
only polioptilid known to have undergone a significant range shift 
over a relatively short period of time. W. G. Ellison described the 
details of this expansion, noting the coincidence of major north- 
ward displacements of migrating Blue-grey Gnatcatchers with 
warmer-than-average winter temperatures in Florida, in the south- 
east United States, an area where many individuals of this spe- 
cies spend the non-breeding season. 
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Genus MICROBATES P.L. Sclater & Salvin, 1873 


1. Collared Gnatwren 
Microbates collaris 


French: Microbate à collier German: Halsband-Degenschnäbler Spanish: Soterillo Acollarado 


Taxonomy. Rhamphocaenus collaris Pelzeln, 1868, Barra do Rio Negro, Marabitanas, Brazil. 
Five subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. c. paraguensis Phelps, Sr, 1946 — E Venezuela (C Bolívar, extreme S Monagas and S Delta 
Amacuro) and Guyana. 

M. c. collaris (Pelzein, 1868) — S Venezuela (S Bolívar) S to E Colombia (E Vaupés) and N Brazil 
(S to EC Amazonas and N Roraima). 

M. c. torquatus P. L. Sclater & Salvin, 1873 - Suriname and French Guiana S to N Brazil (C Amapá). 
M. c. perlatus Todd. 1927 — extreme SE Colombia (S Amazonas). NE Peru and NW Brazil (left 
bank of upper R Solimóes, in W Amazonas). 

M. c. colombianus Parkes, 1980 — E of Andes. from S Colombia (W Putumayo, W Caquetá) S to 
Ecuador (upper Putumayo drainage). 

Descriptive notes. 1] cm: 10-12 g. Has long 
(18-20 mm), slender bill and stubby. cocked 
tail. Nominate race brown above, with slightly 
darker crown and greyish side of head; head 
boldly marked, with white cheek, ear-coverts, 
supercilium and lores. thick black postocular 
and malar stripes; wings dull black to olive- 
brown. with rufescent tinge on outer edges of 
secondaries; creamy white below, with wide 
black pectoral band, olive-brown flanks and 
undertail-coverts: iris dark brown: upper man- 
dible dark brownish-horn. lower mandible pale 
p^ horn to yellowish; legs grey. Sexes similar. Ju- 
5 venile lacks pectoral band, white supercilium 
and black facial markings. Races vary in upperpart coloration. flank colour. width of pectoral 
band, and facial markings: paraguensis is more rufescent than nominate overall. especially on 
crown and flanks; perlatus has upperparts darker and duller, black facial marks thicker (reduced 
white on face), thicker pectoral band, greyer flanks; colombianus has grey sides, rich brown crown 
contrasting heavily with mantle, mantle duller than nominate but brighter than previous, facial 
pattern intermediate between those two: torquatus is dull brown with less rufous tone above, has 
facial markings similar to last, flanks olivaceous brown. pectoral band broader than nominate. 
Voice. Harsh scolding notes, most commonly a nasal. complaining "nyeeeh" or "nyaaah", some- 
times repeated, similar to scolds of M. cinereiventris. Song a series of soft, thin notes. "peeee" or 
"eeeeea", steadily repeated at c. 4-second intervals for long periods; contact notes described from 
Suriname as continuous, high chirping. may possibly refer to same vocalization. Also, a harsh 
scolding "jipp" and a loud, chattering alarm cali, resembling scolds of M. cinereiventris. Not par- 
ticularly vocal, especially for a forest-interior species. 

Habitat. Undergrowth of wet, humid terra firme forest; primary rainforest in French Guiana and 
Suriname, but not in secondary or riparian forests; rarely occurs at forest edges. Usually found near 
water. Primary ecoregions occupied by each race include several types of moist forest: Negro- 
Branco (nominate race); Guyanan Highlands (paraguensis): Solimóes-Japurá (perlatus); Napo 
(colombianus); and Guianan (torquatus). Mostly below 500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Small arthropods. Moves actively through lower vines and tangles of dark 
undergrowth, usually at or less than 25 cm from ground; stretches neck to pick small insects and 
spiders from foliage. and probes in ground litter and curled dead leaves. Often in mixed flocks of 
understorey insectivorous birds; may attend ant swarms. 

Breeding. Little known. One nest found in mid-May in Brazil; fledglings observed Aug-Oct in 
Guyana, Usually seen in pairs or trios, suggesting that pair-bond maintained throughout year. One 
nest described, a bulky, leafy cup, walls composed of compacted rotten leaves and leaf rachises. 
lining of thinner soft brown material, external diameter and height each 10 cm. internal cup 5 cm in 
diameter and 4 cm deep; well concealed c. 0-4 m from ground, supported by crossing twigs and 
dead thorny palmetto, in general appearance resembling "a pile of debris". Clutch 2 eggs, white, a 
few small brown spots forming wreath around large end; incubation period at least 14 days; nes- 
tling period 12-13 days. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Widely distributed; generally scarce, although 
easily overlooked owing to inconspicuous behaviour. Uncommon to local in Venezuela; scarce but 
widely distributed in Suriname; uncommon in Amazonas. in Brazil; common in Vaupés, in Colom- 
bia; rare and local in Ecuador. None of the races is restricted to ecoregions considered to be under 
serious threat according to current and projected conservation status. 

Bibliography. Borges er al. (2001), Cohn-Haft et al. (1997). Dejohnge et al. (1992), Dick et al. (1984), Haverschmidt 
& Mees (1994). Hilty (2003), Hilty & Brown (1986), Meyer de Schauensee (1966), Meyer de Schauensee & Phelps 
(1978), Olson et al. (2001), Oniki & Willis (1979), Parkes (1980). Rand & Traylor (1953), Reynaud (1998), Ridgely 
& Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1994), Sick (1993), Stotz et al. (1996). 


2. Tawny-faced Gnatwren 
Microbates cinereiventris 


French: Microbate cendré German: Graubauch-Degenschnübler Spanish: Soterillo Caricastaüo 
Other common names: Half-collared Gnatwren 


Taxonomy. Ramphocaenus cinereiventris P. L. Sclater, 1855, Buenaventura, Colombia. 
Seven subspecies recognized. 


Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. c. semitorquatus (Lawrence, 1862) — Caribbean slope from Costa Rica to extreme NW Colom- 
bia (Gulf of Urabá), and Pacific slope of C Panama (Panamá Province). 

M. c. cinereiventris (P. L. Sclater, 1855) — from SE Panama (Darién) S along Pacific coast to SW 
Ecuador. 

M. c. albapiculus Olson, 1980 — N Colombia (N Antioquia). 

M. c. magdalenae Chapman, 1915 — Magdalena Valley, in N Colombia (Bolívar. E Antioquia, N 
Santander). 

M. c. unicus Olson, 1980 — Cundinamarca. in WC Colombia. 

M. c. hormotus Olson, 1980 — E of Andes, from S Colombia (SE Nariño, W Putumayo) S to Ecua- 
dor and N Peru (N Amazonas). 

M. c. peruvianus Chapman, 1923 — Peru E of Andes (from Amazonas S, evidently discontinuously. 
to N Puno), and W Bolivia. 

Descriptive notes. 9-11 cm; 10-14 g. Has 
long, slender bil] and very short tail, latter held 
cocked. Nominate race has rusty face contrast- 
ing with darker, rufous crown and wings; thin 
black postocular stripe, white throat bordered 
by broad black malar stripe; olivaceous man- 
tle contrasts with darker crown; tail tips slightly 
edged with light brownish; underparts grey, 
necklace of fine black striations on upper 
breast; iris dark; upper mandible dark brown, 
lower mandible pale; legs grey. Sexes alike. 
Juvenile undescribed. Races vary in underpart 
coloration, presence or absence of postocular 
stripe. presence or absence of light-coloured 
tips of rectrices, brightness of chestnut cheek patch, and extent of black and white streaks on upper 
breast: semitorquatus has uniformly darker grey underparts than nominate, no postocular stripe, 
crown only slightly brighter rufescent brown than mantle, rectrices without white tips; magdalenae 
is palest race, with pale brown mantle, white tips on rectrices, whitish underparts; albapiculus has 
upperparts brownish, less rufescent than previous, white tips on rectrices, lacks postocular stripe, 
underparts dark grey: unicus is similar to last two, but tips of rectrices are rusty buff (not white), 
lower flanks deep rufous-brown, cheeks more tawny, mantle darker and reddish: peruvianus lacks 
postocular stripe and light tail tips, has cheek patch more tawny, crown lighter, upperparts and 
underparts lighter, breast streaks reduced; hormorus is similar to previous, but cheek patch, mantle 
and necklace lighter and not so uniform, grey of underparts lighter, necklace more prominent, 
centre of belly whitish. Voice. Harsh scolding notes, most commonly a nasal, complaining “nyeeeh” 
or "nyaaah". sometimes repeated. Song a series of soft, clear, plaintive notes, “teeeeea” or "teeeéuw", 
repeated at intervals of 3-4 seconds, sometimes preceded by rough, nasal "jik-jik-jik" or "tsek- 
tsek-tsek" scolds. Also a rapid chatter, "chrichrichrichrichri". Not particularly vocal, especially for 
a forest-interior species. 

Habitat. Lower growth of wet, humid forest and secondary woodland; rarely at forest edges. Primary 
ecoregions occupied by each race include: Isthmian-Atlantic moist forest (semitorquatus), Chocó- 
Darién and Western Ecuador moist forests (nominate); Magdalena-Urabá moist forests (magdalenae, 
albapiculus), Napo moist forest (hormotus), and Peruvian Yungas (peruvianus). Mostly below 750 
m. Race unicus known only from a single 20th-century specimen; assuming correct locality data, site 
located near border of two ecoregions (Cordillera Oriental montane forest and Apure- Villavicencio 
dry forest), neither of which is typical of the moist forests occupied elsewhere by this species. 
Food and Feeding. Ants (Hymenoptera) and other insects, also spiders. Moves restlessly through 
dark undergrowth close to ground, hopping among low stems, over logs and on ground; gleans and 
probes in ground litter and foliage. Regularly occurs in mixed flocks of understorey insectivorous 
birds; attends ant swarms rarely. 

Breeding. Recorded in Apr in Costa Rica and Dec-May in Colombia. Usually seen in pairs or small 
groups, suggesting that pair-bond maintained throughout year. Only one nest described (from Costa 
Rica), constructed by both pair-members, outer walls mostly of green moss held together with plant 
fibres, inner cup lined with soft layer of dead leaf skeletons, plant fibres and strands of fine grass, 
external diameter c. 10 cm, depth c. 15 cm, inner cup c. 5 cm in diameter and c. 4 cm deep; placed 0-5 
m up. attached by slender plant fibres to trunk and small limb of broadleaf shrub 1 m tall. Clutch 2 
eggs, white, sprinkling of fine reddish-brown and brown spots over entire surface (slightly more 
dense at larger end), dimensions c. 19 x 14 mm; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to fairly common throughout most 
of range; easily overlooked owing to its inconspicuous behaviour in dense habitat. Occurs in sev- 
eral protected areas, including Braulio Carrillo National Park, in Costa Rica. Three races 
(magdalenae, albapiculus, peruvianus) are primarily restricted to ecoregions considered, on basis 
of current and projected conservation status, to be seriously threatened as a result of habitat loss 
associated with timber operations, cattle-ranching, and attempts to control cultivation of illegal 
narcotics. Race unicus is known only from a single specimen, collected at a locality in Colombia 
(Cundinamarca) on an undetermined date between 1930 and 1943, 

Bibliography. Davis (1986), Hilty (1997), Hilty & Brown (1986), Kiff (1977), Meyer de Schauensee (1966), Olson, 
D.M. et al. (2001), Olson. S.L. (1980), Rand & Traylor (1953), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1994), 
Robbins ef al. (1985), Salaman (1994), Slud (1964), Stiles & Skutch (1989). Stotz er al. (1996), Zimmer (1931). 


Genus RAMPHOCAENUS Vieillot, 1819 


3. Long-billed Gnatwren 


Ramphocaenus melanurus 


French: Microbate à long bec Spanish: Soterillo Picudo 
German: Schwarzschwanz-Degenschnábler 


On following pages: 4. Blue-grey Gnatcatcher (Polioptila caerulea); 5. Black-tailed Gnatcatcher (Polioptila melanura); 6. California Gnatcatcher (Polioptila californica); 7. Cuban 
Gnatcatcher (Polioptila lembeyei); 8. White-lored Gnatcatcher (Polioptila albiloris); 9. Black-capped Gnatcatcher (Polioptila nigriceps); 10. Tropical Gnatcatcher (Polioptila plumbea); 
11. Creamy-bellied Gnatcatcher (Polioptila lactea); 12. Guianan Gnatcatcher (Polioptila guianensis); 13. Rio Negro Gnatcatcher (Polioptila facilis); 14. Para Gnatcatcher (Polioptila 
paraensis), 15. Iquitos Gnatcatcher (Polioptila clementsi); 16. Slate-throated Gnatcatcher (Polioptila schistaceigula), 17. Masked Gnatcatcher (Polioptila dumicola). 
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Family POLIOPTILIDAE (GNATCATCHERS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Other common names: Straight-billed Gnatwren: Black-tailed Gnatwren (South American races) 


Taxonomy. Ramphocaenus melanurus Vieillot, 1819, vicinity of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Races rufiventris and griseodorsalis were, until 1931, considered to represent a separate species; 
may warrant restoration as such. Taxonomy of this species in need of review and revision. Distri- 
butional limits of N races and of albiventris uncertain; details listed below are tentative. Fifteen 
subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. m. rufiventris (Bonaparte, 1838) - lowlands of S Mexico (SC Veracruz, N Oaxaca, N & S Chiapas), 
N & S Guatemala, W Belize. N Honduras and El Salvador S to C Panama, and intermittently to SW 
Ecuador. 

R. m. ardeleo Van Tyne & Trautman, 1941 — SE Mexico (Yucatán Peninsula S to SW Campeche 
and Quintana Roo). 

R. m. panamensis A. R. Phillips. 1991 — C & E Panama (including Azuero Peninsula); possibly 
extending N to Costa Rica. 

R. m. sanctaemarthae P. L. Sclater, 1862 — Caribbean coast of N Colombia and NW Venezuela. 
R. m. pallidus Todd, 1913 — N Colombia (Zulia Valley) and N Venezuela (Falcón E to Miranda). 
R. m. trinitatis Lesson, 1839 — W & NE Venezuela (W Apure E to Sucre), E Colombia (W Meta, W 
Putumayo) and NW Brazil (R Amajaá); Trinidad. 

R. m. griseodorsalis Chapman, 1912 — W Colombia (W Caldas S to SC Valle). 

R. m. albiventris P. L. Sclater,1883 — E Venezuela (E Bolívar) E to Suriname and French Guiana, S 
to NC Brazil (C Pará). 

R. m. duidae J. T. Zimmer. 1937 — S Venezuela, E Colombia and E Ecuador. 

R. m. badius J. T. Zimmer, 1937 — SE Ecuador and E Peru (C Amazonas). 

R. m. amazonum Hellmayr, 1907 — E Peru (E bank of upper R Ucayali) to NC Brazil (W Pará). 

R. m. obscurus J. T. Zimmer, 1931 — E Peru from W bank of upper R Ucayali (Santa Rosa) S to E 
Junín. 

R. m. austerus J. T. Zimmer, 1937 — N coastal Brazil (E Pará, N Maranhão). 

R. m. sticturus Hellmayr. 1902 — WC Brazil (NW Mato Grosso). 

R. m. melanurus Vieillot, 1819 — coastal E Brazil from Paraiba S to Santa Caterina. 

Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm: 8-11 g. Slender 
bill disproportionately long (21-25 mm), and 
tail usually held cocked or swinging about as 
if on loose hinge. Nominate race has pale lores, 
buffy eyestripe and cheeks slightly contrast- 
ing with darker auriculars, whitish broken 
eyering: whitish throat with dark spots; rest of 
plumage uniform tawny-brown above, buffy 
below, tinged cinnamon on sides; graduated tail 
blackish, outer rectrices with white tips: iris 


] Jj brown; bill horn-coloured; legs bluish-grey. 
i H z Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed, presumably 
: - ^ similar to adult. Races vary mostly in colora- 


zu 


tion, including extent of white spots on outer 
rectrices: rufiventris differs from nominate in having greyer back, more contrast with crown, more 
prominent white tips of tail, underparts more buffy; griseodorsalis is similar to previous, with 
slaty-grey mantle, head tinged cinnamon, brighter forehead. buffy underparts: ardeleo is also simi- 
lar, but bill smaller, breast, head side and upperparts paler; panamensis is duller, less rufescent, 
than nominate, and paler overall (mainly flanks, sides, breast and head); sancraemarthae is paler 
than nominate, with breast. sides and flanks creamy buff (less rufescent), mantle brownish (less 
grey); duidae has browner back than nominate; austerus has upperparts duller and greyer, lacking 
tawny tinge. brighter flanks; albiventris has side of head whitish with pale buff neck side, under- 
parts with slight grey tinge on flanks; amazonum is similar to previous, but neck and head side 
paler, creamy buff, flanks and breast creamy buff; badius is similar to previous, flanks duller and 
greyer, upperparts warm brown. darker auriculars with more ochreous tones. less whitish: obscurus 
is darker, breast. flanks and head side with ochre tint. three outer rectrices have distinct white 
spots; trinitatis has earth-brown mantle contrasting with russet-brown crown, deep ochreous head 
side and neck: pallidus is paler than previous, has smoke-grey mantle: sticturus has cheeks and 
auriculars pale cinnamon, neck side ochreous buff, outer three rectrices with white tips. VOICE. 
Loudsong a long (c. 2 seconds) musical trill, mainly on one pitch, but also rising, or falling, or 
rising and then falling in frequency; song variations occasionally prefaced by short, low “chirp” 
note. Often engages in long bouts of singing from middle canopy, at about one song every 6 sec- 
onds: while singing, darts quickly through low forest brush, cocking tail and bobbing it up and 
down. Song activity greatest from early to middle morning, but also regular during afternoon; 
given throughout year. Substantial individual and/or geographical variation: in Ecuador, song E of 
Andes with steadier. even pitch, but W of Andes more musical. with more varied pitch and ten- 
dency to rise at beginning: in Colombia, song described as “wheit-wheit-wheit-wheit-wheit-wheit”, 
preceded by quiet “chert, chert-sweet" or "skee-er" chortle: in Brazil, as an ascending or descend- 
ing trill, with or without modulations, and with preliminary note, “ttt-ew, ew, ew, ew, ew...". Call 
notes include "cheut-cheut" nasal scold, and dry “churr” or "chir-r-r chir-r", also given when alarmed 
or disturbed: possibly same vocalizations described from Brazil as "tesck-tseck" and "kraa". Whis- 
tle notes while collecting nesting material, and low "chip" notes at nest change-overs. 
Habitat. Dense undergrowth of terra firme forest, close to forest openings, brush, viny tangles, 
deciduous and secondary woodlands and damp thickets. In Trinidad, race trinitatis found in rain- 
forest and monsoon forest; in French Guiana, in interior of secondary forests. Primary ecoregions 
occupied by each race include: Petén- Veracruz, Central American Atlantic, Isthmian-Atlantic and 
Isthmian-Pacific moist forests, and Central American dry forest (rufiventris), Yucatán moist forest 
(ardeleo); Guajira-Barranquilla xeric scrub (sanctaemarthae); Cauca Valley montane forest 
(griseodorsalis); Trinidad and Tobago moist forest and Cordillera Oriental montane forests 
(trinitatis); Ucayali and Napo moist forests (badius); Ucayali moist forests (obscurus); Purus. Iquitos 
and Monte Alegre varzeá. and Tapajós-Xingu moist forests (amazonum); Madeira-Tapajós moist 
forests (sticturus); Guianan moist forests (albiventris); Tocantins/Pindare moist forests (austerus): 
Serra do Mar, Bahia. and Pernambuco coastal forests (nominate); and Panamanian dry forests 
(panamensis). Mostly at elevations below 750 m. 
Food and Feeding. Feeds on small arthropods. including moths (Lepidoptera). other insects and 
minute spiders (Araneae). Very active forager. moving quickly through tangles, 2-10 m from ground: 
sometimes moves into tops of trees, but more typically avoids upper canopy. Stretches neck and 
uses long bill as a needle with which to peck prey from twigs and leaves. Forages alone. as a pair, 
or with mixed-species flocks. 
Breeding. Nests recorded in Apr in Costa Rica, May in Honduras, Jul in Panama. Jun in Venezuela, 
Apr and Jun in Trinidad (breeding earlier in high evergreen forest than in drier monsoon scrub). 
Sept in Colombia. Oct in Suriname, and Jun and Oct in Brazil. Nest has outer wall constructed from 
green moss and fine bark, cemented with cobweb, inner portions of twigs and leaves, lined with 


black fibres. external diameter c. 10 cm, inner cup c. 5 x 4 cm; placed just above ground, tucked 
into vines or in fork of small bush, filler material used between nest bottom and base of twigs, 
presumably to give added support. Clutch 2 eggs, white, with fine reddish-brown and brown spots 
over entire surface (slightly more dense at larger end), dimensions c. 17 x 13 mm; laid at one-day 
intervals; incubation by both sexes, period 17 days; both also brood and feed young, nestling 
period 12 days. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to fairly common in Colombia, Ven- 
ezuela and Ecuador; common in Caribbean lowlands of Guatemala but uncommon on Pacific slope; 
uncommon in Chiapas. in Mexico: locally common in Honduras; rare and in possible danger of 
extirpation in El Salvador; not common but widely distributed in Suriname; rare in NW Brazil 
(Amazonas). Occurs in several national parks and other protected areas throughout its range. Five 
races are mostly restricted to ecoregions that, on basis of current and projected conservation status, 
are considered seriously threatened: sanctaemarthae (Guajira-Barranquilla xeric scrub), 
griseodorsalis (Cauca Valley montane forests), austerus (Tocantins/Pindare moist forests), nomi- 
nate race (Serra do Mar. Bahia, and Pernambuco coastal forests), and panamensis (Panamanian dry 
forests). 

Bibliography. Belcher & Smooker (1936), Binford (1989), Borges et al. (2001), Cohn-Haft er al. (1997), Cory & 
Hellmayr (1924). Cracraft (1985), Dickinson (2003), Eisenmann (1953), ffrench (1991), Haverschmidt & Mees 
(1994), Hilty (2003), Hilty & Brown (1986), Howell & Webb (1995), Komar (1998), Land (1963), Lee Jones 
(2004), Meyer de Schauensee (1966), Miller (1963), Monroe (1968), Olson er al. (2001). Pople et al. (1997), 
Puebla er al. (2002). Rand & Traylor (1953), Reynaud (1998), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor 
(1994), Robinson & Terborgh (1997), Russell (1964), Sick (1993), Skutch (1945, 1960, 1968, 1985), Slud (1964), 
Snyder (1966), Stiles & Skutch (1989), Stotz er al. (1996), Sutton (1951), Wunderle et al. (2005), Zimmer, J.T. 
(1931), Zimmer, K.J. et al. (1997). 


Genus POLIOPTILA P.L. Sclater, 1855 


4. Blue-grey Gnatcatcher 
Polioptila caerulea 


French: Gobemoucheron gris-bleu German: Blaumückenfänger Spanish: Perlita Grisilla 
Taxonomy. Motacilla caerulea Linnaeus, 1766, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. USA. 

Geographical differences over extensive range minor; race caesiogaster very similar to, and some- 
times synonymized with, nominate; amoenissima sometimes considered synonymous with obscura, 
and treatment as separate races based largely on apparently disjunct distribution of latter. More 
study needed: listed ranges of races tentative. Nine subspecies currently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. c. amoenissima Grinnell, 1926 — breeds W USA (S Oregon E to SW Wyoming) S to W Mexico 
(Baja California S to c. 30* N, on mainland S possibly to SE Coahuila and W Zacatecas); non- 
breeding SW USA (CW California, W & C Arizona, S New Mexico, W Texas) and Mexico (S to 
Jalisco and San Luis Potosí). 

P. c. caerulea (Linnaeus. 1766) — breeds from SE Canada S in USA to E Nebraska, C Kansas, C 
Texas and S Florida; non-breeding SE USA S to Mexico (S from C & SC Sinaloa), Guatemala, 
Honduras and E] Salvador, and (perhaps this race) Cuba. 

P. c. obscura Ridgway, 1883 — extreme S Baja California (W Mexico). 

P. c. perplexa A. R. Phillips, 199] — E Mexico from SE Coahuila and SW Nuevo León S on E part 
of high plateau to NE San Luis Potosí, possibly to S Hidalgo. 

P. c. deppei van Rossem, 1934 — E & S Mexico from WC Nuevo León and Tamaulipas S to E San 
Luis Potosí (possibly also Tlaxcala and Puebla), and Yucatán S to Isthmus of Tehuantepec and N & 
W Chiapas: probably also Belize; N populations non-breeding in S Mexico (Morelos, C & N 
Michoacán and from S Guerrero) E in Pacific lowlands to Guatemala. 

P. c. comiteca A. R. Phillips, 1991 — SC Mexico (from N Hidalgo and Michoacán) S in semi-arid 
highlands to NW Guatemala. 

P. c. nelsoni Ridgway, 1903 — NW, C & CS Oaxaca, in S Mexico. 

P. c. cozumelae Griscom, 1926 — Cozumel I, off NE Yucatán Peninsula (Mexico). 

P. c. caesiogaster Ridgway, 1887 — Bahamas (islands of Little Abaco, Great Abaco, Andros, New 
Providence. Inagua). 

Descriptive notes. 10-12 cm; 5-7 g. Bill short 
and slender, narrowing to fine. slightly hooked 
tip; fairly prominent rictal bristles. Male nomi- 
nate race in breeding plumage has conspicu- 
ous. U-shaped black mark over bill and 
extending laterally from base of upper mandi- 
ble over and behind eye; prominent, complete 
white eyering; crown and upperparts bluish- 
grey, broad white edges of tertials; tail black, 
outer three rectrices mostly white; underparts 
: ;| white; iris brown: bill blackish-grey, base of 
pe lower mandible greyish-horn; legs blackish. 
RUN. Non-breeding male lacks black mark on head. 
Female resembles non-breeding male, upper- 
parts with brownish wash. Juvenile resembles female. Races differ minimally, mainly in size, in 
darkness of upperparts and in amount of white on outer rectrices, nominate largest (wing length c. 
52 mm): caesiogaster has relatively short wings, longer bill than nominate, darker below; obscura 
is slightly smaller than nominate, with shorter tail. darker crown that contrasts with paler mantle, 
more black at base of outer rectrices; amoenissima is slightly larger than previous, underparts pale 
greyish (less clearly white); perplexa is poorly known. distinctive in having substantial amounts of 
black on outer rectrices: deppei is paler and greyer than nominate, black on forehead less exten- 
sive, lores white or greyish-white: nelsoni is darker above and below, breast greyish; cozumelae is 
similar to last but smaller, with shortest wing (c. 47 mm); comiteca is also similar. but with whiter 
throat and underparts. Voice. Thin, nasal contact calls, dominant frequency c. 6 kHz, with mixed 
overtones. delivery rate c. 60 per minute, generally short bursts of 2-6 notes, variably rendered as 
"zeee", “spee” or "chay": calls when agitated similar, but higher delivery rate and intensity. Loudsong 
a repeated "spee-spuu-spee-speet". given in apparent territorial contexts. Also longer, complex. 
rambling jumbles of sharp "chip" notes, high-pitched whistles, mewing notes, trilled series of high 
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sharp notes, and occasional crude mimicry of other bird species; these complex songs usually more 
than 10 seconds in duration, softly uttered and difficult to hear at distances beyond 50 m. True 
countersinging not apparent. Loud 2-note mews, possibly a response to human presence near nest, 
probably represent alarm (comparable contexts elicit alarm calls by other species). Possible vocal 
differences mentioned by various authors between nominate race and amoenissima, between 
cozumelae and unspecified mainland race, and between perplexa and nominate/obscura; more study 
needed, as substantial contextual (and possibly individual) variation may cloud possible geographical 
differences. 

Habitat. Most varied of all gnatcatcher species; wooded habitats ranging from shrublands to ma- 
ture forest; mostly absent from areas dominated by needle-leaved conifers, but occurs in pine (Pinus) 
woodland in Bahamas and open pine savanna in Belize. Common breeding habitats of nominate 
race include riparian forest and swamp-forest, upland deciduous and mixed woodland, pine flatwoods 
with oak (Quercus) understorey, and floodplain-forest; amoenissima breeds in oak woodland, 
chaparral, pinyon-juniper (Pinus-Juniperus) woodland and, to lesser extent, riparian woodland. 
Breeding habitats in Middle America include arid subtropical scrub, arid oak and juniper scrub, 
and pine-oak forest. Breeds mostly below 1000 m. In non-breeding season, found in Cypress 
(Taxodium) swamps with broadleaf understorey, subtropical hammocks, pine flatwoods, citrus or- 
chards, ornamental plantings. mangroves, swamp-forest, gallery forest, arid thorn-scrub, oak and 
oak-pine woodlands, mesquite (Prosopis), riparian woodland, and palo verde—saguaro ( Cercidium- 
Carnegiea) desert. This should not be interpreted as indicating that habitat preferences are lacking; 
e.g. in Zapata, Cuba, wintering birds more common in xeric, semi-deciduous forest than in nearby 
mesic, semi-deciduous forest. 

Food and Feeding. Prey items include small, sessile arthropods. In USA. mostly bugs (Hemiptera, 
including homopterans), beetles (Coleoptera) and spiders (Araneae) in C California, whereas 50% 
of identifiable items in Vermont were adult or larval lepidopterans. Average prey size from adult 
stomach contents c. 5-6 mm; mean length of prey eaten by dependent young 9 mm. Food items 
gleaned from foliage. usually near tips of branches: makes aerial attacks on prey (15-25% of for- 
aging tactics) more frequently than does P. melanura (less than 2%). Tactics vary with season and 
geography, and also with tree species in which bird is foraging. 

Breeding. Following details based on studies of nominate race and amoeniysima; comparable in- 
formation mostly lacking for other races. Nesting starts c. 10th Jun in S Canada, earlier (from mid- 
Mar) in extreme S USA; in Mexico, apparently territorial in late Apr in N (Coahuila) and egg dates 
5th-21st May in S (Oaxaca); two broods, but persistent renesting (up to six attempts, five clutches) 
after failure. No clear evidence that pair-bond persists beyond a single breeding season, but appar- 
ent pairs observed during migration and on wintering grounds, and bonds evident within 24 hours 
of spring arrival in breeding areas. Building of first nest may require 8-15 days. subsequent nests 
3-6 days, male contributing significantly. especially to second-brood nests; nest a deep, compact 
cup composed of fibrous materials, such as forb and grass stems, held together by spider webs or 
caterpillar silk, lined with small feathers. fur, plant down and other soft, cottony materials, lichens 
affixed to outer wall, external diameter c. 5-6 cm, height c. 6-7 cm, inner cup c. 3—4 em across and 
3—4 cm deep; building materials regularly recycled from previous nests (55% of 42 nests in Cali- 
fornia); height above ground variable, 1-26 m (most average 8-11 m), placed at c. 60% of nest-tree 
height, generally saddled on side limb towards tip. or in fork of outer branches: territory size 
variable, from 0-7 ha (Vermont) to 1-8 ha (California), Modal clutch size of nominate race 5 eggs 
(mean 4-54), of amoenissima 4 eggs (mean 4-35), no information on other races: eggs pale blue to 
greenish-blue, irregular reddish-brown speckling somewhat concentrated around larger end, di- 
mensions c. 14 x 1] mm; incubation starts with laying of last egg, performed by both sexes about 
equally, period 13 days; nestlings brooded and fed by both parents, male delivers food more fre- 
quently early in period as female spends more time in brooding young; size of prey delivered 
increases as nestlings grow, hourly feeding rates also increase, from 6-7 in early stages to 25-26 
during days 9-12; nestling period c. 13 days; young generally leave nest within 24 hours of each 
other, initially fed 30—42 times per hour, parental care lasts for c. 3 weeks after fledging. Nests 
parasitized by Brown-headed Cowbird (Molothrus ater), rates variable from 4% (Vermont) to 82% 
(California), cowbird eggs may be built into nest if deposited before host begins to lay: abandon- 
ment of some nesting attempts possibly attributable to cowbirds, but not clearly documented; para- 
sitism typically results in nest failure; other main causes of failure are predation by other birds and 
by snakes and mammals. 

Movements. N populations (nominate and amoenissima) migratory. spending non-breeding sea- 
son in S USA and Mexico, nominate race extending also to Guatemala, Honduras and El Salvador. 
Most Middle American races resident, although deppei and perplexa may consist of both migrant 
populations and resident ones. Also winters in Cuba, where race or races present not well docu- 
mented. Degree of mixing or habitat segregation between N migrants and Middle American races 
not well documented; wintering individuals of nominate race appear not to co-occur with resident 
nelsoni in Oaxaca, in S Mexico. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in N of range: fairly common to com- 
mon but local in S. The two N races (nominate and amoenissima) are also the most widely distrib- 
uted, and their populations appear stable overall; North American Breeding Bird Survey data 
(1996-2003), however, indicate regional declines in S California, Colorado. N New Mexico, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Arkansas, Louisiana, Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky and Florida. Status of Middle 
American races uncertain; although distributions of these are poorly known, virtually all Middle 
American ecoregions where this species is thought to breed (Sierra Madre Oriental, Sierra Madre 
del Sur and Central American pine—oak forests: and Southern Pacific, Yucatán, Sinaloan and Sonoran- 
Sinaloan Transition Subtropical dry forests) are considered to be seriously threatened. 
Bibliography. Bennett (1980), Binford (1989), Bull (1964), Crawford (1981), DeGraaf & Rappole (1995), Dunn & 
Garrett (1987), Ellison (1992), Emlen (1977, 1981), Friedmann (1963), Garrido & Kirkconnell (2000), Grinnell 
(1926), Grinnell & Miller (1944), Griscom (1926), Howell & Webb (1995), Hutto (1980), Leberman (1988), Lee 
Jones (2004), Miller (1955). Miller & Stebbins (1964), Monroe (1968). Nice (1932), Oberholser (1974). Olson et al. 
(2001). Pavlacky & Anderson (2001), Peterjohn et al. (1995), Petit er al. (1990), Phillips (1991). Phillips et al. 
(1964), Pyle er al. (1987), Raffaele er al. (2003), Root (1967, 1969), Rosenberg et al. (1991), van Rossem (1934, 
1945a), van Rossem & Hachisuka (1937), Rowley (1984), Sauer ef al. (2005), Sedgwick (1987), Small (1994), 
Soulen (1993), Stotz et al. (1996), Wetmore (1943), Whitmore (1998). 


5. Black-tailed Gnatcatcher 


Polioptila melanura 


French: Gobemoucheron à queue noire Spanish: Perlita Colinegra 
German: Schwarzschwanz-Mückenfünger 
Other common names: Plumbeous Gnatcatcher 


Taxonomy. Polioptila melanura Lawrence, 1857, Rio Grande Valley, Texas, USA. 
Forms a superspecies with P. californica, and previously treated as conspecific. Limited geographical 
variation; genetic data (not available from Tiburón I) suggest that species perhaps better consid- 


ered monotypic. Racial affiliation of birds recorded on islands of Ángel de la Guarda, Coronado 
and San Esteban uncertain, tentatively included in /ucida; more study needed. Three subspecies 
recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. m. lucida van Rossem, 1931 — SW USA (extreme S Nevada, SE California, C Arizona) S to 
extreme NW Mexico (NE Baja California near San Felipe), also Gulf of California islands (Ángel 
de la Guarda, Coronado, San Esteban). 

P. m. melanura Lawrence, 1857 — extreme S USA (SW New Mexico. S Texas) S on Mexican 
Plateau to Guanajuato, SW Tamaulipas and WC Hidalgo, possibly to N Jalisco. 

P. m. curtata van Rossem, 1932 — Tiburón I, off W Sonora (NW Mexico). 

Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm: 4—7 g. Bill short 
and slender, narrowing to fine, slightly hooked 
tip. Male nominate race in breeding plumage 
m has glossy black cap, white eyering mostly re- 
nu stricted to below eye; rest of head grey, back 
and wings grey with brownish tinge, narrow 
whitish edging on tertials: tail black, outer two 
rectrices tipped with white and with mostly 
white outer web; underparts pale grey; iris 
brown; bill blackish; legs blackish-grey. foot 
pads glaucous. Non-breeding male lacks black 
cap. has short black line over eye to base of 
bill, indistinct white eyering. Female is like 
non-breeding male, but more strongly washed 
with brown. especially on back, flanks, belly and crissum. Juvenile resembles female. Race lucida 
is smaller and paler than nominate, with underparts bright white, eyering complete in breeding 
plumage. lower mandible medium grey with blackish tip, outer rectrices more extensively tipped 
white: curtata is similar to previous, but smaller. Voice. No obvious differences in vocalizations 
between nominate race and lucida; no information for curtata. Most characteristic call, given by 
male throughout year. a monotonously delivered loudsong consisting of 5-10 harsh, abrupt, evenly 
spaced notes in 4—6 kHz range, “jee-jee-jee-jee-jee-jee”, notes condensed and delivered at faster 
rate when bird agitated; frequently given during countersinging. Also, a harsh, buzzy scold, "zeeee" 
or "jeeehr", c. 0-5 seconds in duration and of uniform (5—6 kHz) frequency; rapidly repeated sharp. 
high-frequency (5-7 kHz) notes, "jit-jit-jit-jit"; and very high (7-8 kHz), rapidly delivered, bell- 
like notes, "ti-ti-ti-ti-ti". Alarm call a rough, fuzzy "jzeeeer-jze-jze-jze". 

Habitat. Variety of desert plant communities, ranging from densely vegetated washes and arroyos 
dominated by mesquite (Prosopis) or acacia (Acacia) to alluvial fans with dense saguaro (Carnegiea 
gigantea) forests, and to desert flats dominated by creosote bush (Larrea). Throughout range, 
densities usually highest in washes and arroyos. Primary ecoregions occupied by each race include 
Mojave and Sonoran Deserts (lucida), Sonoran Desert on Isla Tiburón (curtata), and Chihuahuan 
Desert, Meseta Central and Central Mexican matorrals (nominate). Mostly below 800 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly small. sessile arthropods. Dominant prey along lower Colorado R. 
in Arizona, include lepidopteran larvae (43%), beetles (Coleoptera; 23%), spiders (Araneae: 8%), 
homopteran bugs (8%) and hymenopterans (2%). Gleaning comprises c. 98% of all foraging ac- 
tions. Feeding shifts seasonally from foliage in summer and autumn to bare twigs in winter and 
early spring; foraging substrate partitioned with other small foliage-gleaners, including Verdin 
(Auriparus flaviceps), Lucy's Warbler (Vermivora luciae), Ruby-crowned Kinglet (Regulus 
calendula) and Bewick's Wren ( Thryomanes bewickii). Forages over larger area (c. 5 ha) in winter 
than during nesting season (0-8 ha). Does not drink free-standing water: body fluids of prey pro- 
vide sufficient moisture. Thermal environment poses major selective pressures. as daytime summer 
temperatures regularly exceed 35°C (and may at times approach 50°C); activities concentrated in 
early morning during hot summer months, but forages throughout day in cool temperatures. Forag- 
ing decreases at temperatures above 35° C: rate of food delivery to nestlings decreases from 0:8 
visits per minute on cool, cloudy mornings to 0-2 per minute during hot afternoons, In warm sum- 
mer months, shaded, cooler micro-climates selected during midday and afternoon. Deserts often 
cold at night, when temperatures during winter months regularly drop to near freezing; at such 
times roosts communally. 

Breeding. Laying mid-Apr to mid-Aug in Chihuahuan Desert and Mar-Jul in Sonoran Desert 
(average nest dates in latter c. 1 month earlier than for coastal P. californica at same latitude); 
resurgence of nesting activity in areas subject to late-summer rainfall, and in S Sonora, (Mexico) 
may still be feeding fledglings in late Sept: renesting and second broods both occur, but little 
information on frequency of either. Probably maintains permanent, monogamous pair-bond, al- 
though studies based on individually marked birds are lacking. Male contributes significantly to 
nest-building, making c. 60% of deliveries of materials, but roles of sexes in incorporating these 
into nest more equal; nest a deep, compact cup composed of fibrous materials, held together by 
spider webs or caterpillar silk, lined with small feathers, plant down and other soft materials, exter- 
nal diameter c. 5-6 cm, height c. 6-7 cm, inner cup c. 3-4 cm across and 3-4 cm deep; materials 
from previous nests sometimes reused, apparently less frequently (less than 10% of nests) than is 
the case with P. caerulea or P. californica; placed usually 1-3 m (range 0-6 m to more than 5 m) 
above ground in dense thorny or leafy shrub or tree, shaded and concealed by vegetation, sup- 
ported by forked branch or twigs; territory size inversely related to habitat diversity and availabil- 
ity of nest-sites, in Sonoran Desert from 1 ha in desert washes to 3 ha in open desert, boundaries 
may shift seasonally. Clutch 4 eggs (mean c. 4-2), pale blue or greenish-blue, irregular reddish- 
brown fine speckling concentrated around larger end, average dimensions c. 14 x 11 mm; incuba- 
tion by both sexes, trom penultimate egg, period 14—15 days; both also brood and feed chicks, 
nestling period uncertain, probably c. 14 days; adults may shade eggs or nestlings from hot sun by 
standing over them with wings held spread; parental care of fledglings lasts c. 3 weeks. Nests 
parasitized by Brown-headed (Molothrus ater) and Bronzed Cowbirds (Molothrus aeneus), rates 
of parasitism variable, greater near agricultural areas or riparian habitats. less in open desert; para- 
sitism typically results in nest failure. 

Movements, Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common throughout majority of range in Sonoran 
and Chihuahuan Deserts, but North American Breeding Bird Survey data indicate significant de- 
clines in USA during 1996-2003. Although variable, densities generally greater in Sonoran Desert, 
where 5-8 pairs/40 ha in optimum habitat in lower Colorado Valley, than in Chihuahuan Desert (1— 
2 pairs/40 ha). None of the races is restricted to ecoregions considered to be at serious risk; some 
populations of nominate race in Central Plateau of Mexico do, however, occur in ecoregions (Cen- 
tral Mexican matorral and Tamaulipan mezquital) having conservation status considered to be “Criti- 
cally Endangered" or “Endangered”. Status of Tiburón I race (curtata) unknown. 

Bibliography. Atwood (1988), Dixon (1959), Emlen (1974), Farquhar & Ritchie (2002), Friedmann (1934, 1963), 
Friedmann & Kiff (1985), George (1989), Grinnell (1926), Grinnell & Miller (1944), Howell & Webb (1995), 
Hubbard (1973), Hutto (1980, 1985), Jaeger (1961), Miller & Stebbins (1964), Oberholser (1974), Olson et al. 
(2001), Phillips ez al. (1964). Pyle & Unitt (1998), Raitt & Maze (1968), Raitt & Pimm (1976), Root (1988), 
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Rosenberg et al. (1991), van Rossem (1931, 1932, 19452), Russell & Monson (1998), Sauer er al. (2005), Schmidt 
& Whelan (1999), Small (1994), Stotz et al. (1996). Taylor (1966). Tomoff (1974), Walsberg (1990), Weathers 
(1983), Wolf er al. (1996), Zink & Blackwell (1998), Zink, Barrowclough et al. (2000). Zink, Kessen et al. (2001). 


6. California Gnatcatcher 
Polioptila californica 


French: Gobemoucheron de Californie Spanish: Perlita Californiana 
German: Kalifornienmiickenfanger 


Taxonomy. Polioptila californica Brewster, 1881, Riverside, California, USA. 

Forms a superspecies with P. melanura, and previously treated as conspecific. Geographical varia- 
tion mostly clinal, generally becoming smaller, paler and shorter-tailed, with increasing amounts of 
white on outer rectrices, from N to S; ranges listed below somewhat arbitrary; birds on Espíritu 
Santo I and San José I of uncertain racial affiliation, tentatively placed in margaritae. Genetic data 
suggest that species perhaps better treated as monotypic. Four subspecies tentatively recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. c. californica Brewster, 1881 — extreme SW USA (coastal S California from S Ventura County S 
to USA-Mexico border). 

P. c. atwoodi Mellink & Rea, 1994 — extreme NW Mexico (coastal N Baja California from Ensenada 
S to c. 30° N). 

P. c. pontilis van Rossem, 1931 — C Baja California (c. 30° N S to 27° N). 

P. c. margaritae Ridgway, 1904 — S Baja California (S from c. 27° N), including islands of Santa 
Margarita, San José and Espíritu Santo. 

Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm; 4—7 g. Bill short 
and slender, narrowing to fine, slightly hooked 
tip. Male nominate race in breeding plumage 
has glossy black cap, white eyering limited to 
area below eye; back and wings grey with 
brownish tinge, paler edges of tertials; tail 
black, outer web of outer 2-3 rectrices edged 
and tipped narrowly with white; underparts 
darkish grey; iris brown; upper mandible 
blackish-grey, lower mandible medium grey 
with blackish-grey tip; legs blackish-grey, foot 
pads glaucous. Non-breeding male lacks black 
cap. has short black line over eye to base of 
bill, indistinct eyering. Female resembles non- 
breeding male. but more strongly washed with brown, especially on back, flanks, belly and crissum, 
and slightly smaller (male 1—4% larger than female). Juvenile resembles female. Races differ mainly 
in darkness of plumage and extent of white tipping and edging on outer rectrices: atwoodi is slightly 
paler and greyer (less brownish) than nominate. especially in female plumage, with flanks and 
undertail-coverts greyer, secondary edgings whiter: pontilis is slightly smaller and paler than pre- 
vious, throat, breast and belly noticeably white, flanks and undertail-coverts less strongly washed 
with brownish, longer white tips on outer rectrices; margaritae is smaller and shorter-tailed than 
previous, with whiter underparts, more extensive white tips on outer rectrices. Voice. Most charac- 
teristic vocalization, given by both sexes throughout year in variety of contexts, a rising and falling 
"zeceur" or "meeeeahr". reminiscent of mewing kitten; variations delivered as sequence of 2-3 
notes at c. 0-5-second intervals. probably homologous to the more conspicuous advertising song of 
P. melanura. True countersinging not apparent. Mews variable in length and clarity; distinctive 
harmonic pattern in sonograms. Calls become more harsh in agitation; alarm 2-3 brief, rapidly 
delivered notes, “chew-chew™ or “tu-tu-tu”, 

Habitat. Variety of arid scrub vegetation. In its limited USA distribution (S California) restricted 
to coastal sage scrub; in Mexican range (Baja California) occurs commonly throughout various 
desert scrub habitats. In USA, densities in coastal areas higher than in inland regions, and more 
abundant near coastal sage scrub-grassland interface than where coastal sage scrub grades into 
chaparral, fire (natural and anthropogenic) an important feature of habitat in USA, where territo- 
ries that have not recently been burnt are more regularly occupied. Primary ecoregions occupied by 
each race include California coastal sage and chaparral (nominate and atwoodi), Baja California 
desert and Gulf of California xeric scrub (pontilis), and Gulf of California and San Lucan xeric 
scrub (margaritae). Mostly below 500 m. Cold temperatures possibly define the eastern (higher- 
elevation) distributional limits in S California. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly small. sessile arthropods. In S California, estimated proportion of 
diet by biomass were orthopterans 37%, spiders (Araneae) 18%, beetles (Coleoptera) 15% and 
homopteran bugs 996. Prey items in length range 1-1—14-5 mm (mean 4-3 mm); most commonly 
consumed species (homopterans of genera Dictyssa and Tiaja) weighed 2-8 mg. Hymenopterans, 
although abundant on territories where diet studied, were mostly ignored as prey; leafhoppers 
(Cicadellidae) and planthoppers (Issidae) were taken more often than would be expected on basis 
of availability, while treehoppers (Membracidae) were absent from diet despite easy availability. 
Prey items gleaned from foliage; infrequently hover-gleans or flycatches. 

Breeding. Following based on various studies in S California. Nests in Mar-Jul, mean date of 
initial nest-building 16th Mar: persistent renesting after failure, average about three nesting at- 
tempts per season (single pairs make up to ten different nest starts): double-brooding regular, sec- 
ond brood initiated c. 15 days after first-brood young successfully fledged; average length of season 
(earliest nest-building through to latest fledging) c. 121 days, longer in years with high rainfall 
during late winter and early spring than under drought conditions. Pair-bond permanent. Male 
contributes significantly to nest-building, which may be completed in as few as 4 days; nest a deep, 
compact cup of fibrous materials, held together by spider webs or caterpillar silk, lined with small 
feathers, plant down and other soft materials, externally c. 5-6 cm across and c. 6-7 cm tall. inner 
cup c. 3—4 cm across and 3-4 cm deep; materials from previous nests (both successful and unsuc- 
cessful ones) regularly recycled; placed at or below | m from ground in low bush, c. 16 cm from 
outside edge and usually shaded by vegetation, supported by fork of woody twigs or small branches 
(choice of substrate reflects relative availability of plant species); territory size during breeding c. 
2-3 ha (variation probably related to habitat quality, but no clear relationship with vegetation 
Structure). area used during a single nesting attempt c. 67% smaller than cumulative area occupied 
over entire season. Modal clutch size 4 eggs (mean c. 3-8; annual variation influenced by amount 
of rainfall immediately prior to oógenesis), pale blue to greenish-blue. irregular reddish-brown 
speckling generally concentrated around larger end. c. 14 x 11 mm; incubation by both sexes, from 
last egg, sitting adult tenacious even at highly disturbed sites where sound levels high (above 70 
dB), incubation period c. 14 days; both sexes brood and feed chicks, nestling period 14 days; 
adults protect eggs or nestlings from hot sun or heavy rain by standing over them with spread 
wings: young from first brood may continue to be fed until second-brood nestlings present, and 


parental care lasts 21-35 days, ending when parents chase fledglings from territory; juveniles may 
establish territories and form pairs by late Oct. Nests frequently parasitized by Brown-headed 
Cowbird (Molothrus ater), eggs of which not ejected or damaged, but parasitized nests abandoned 
more frequently; no host young ever fledge from parasitized nests. About 50% of pairs success- 
fully fledge one brood, 25% fledge two broods, and 25% produce no fledglings; nest failure in- 
creasingly likely as season progresses, probability of eggs surviving to hatching c. 90% in mid-Mar 
but less than 20% in early Jul; most failures after laying caused by predation by snakes (33%), 
mammals (29%) or other birds (21%). 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Abundant throughout majority of range in Baja 
California, Mexico. Two races, nominate and atwoodi, restricted to an ecoregion considered to be 
seriously threatened due to urban development. Nominate race, distributed mainly in coastal S 
California between San Diego and Los Angeles. listed as "Threatened" under US Endangered Spe- 
cies Act on grounds of habitat loss resulting from suburban sprawl; c. 3000 pairs of this species 
estimated in this region. Unknown combinations of cold and wet weather conditions in winter months 
may cause increased mortality by depressing foraging activity. Intensive trapping and removal of 
cowbirds successful at reducing parasitism levels to near zero. 

Bibliography. Akcakaya & Atwood (1997), Atwood (1988. 1991, 1993), Atwood & Bolsinger (1992), Atwood & 
Bontrager (2001). Atwood, Bontrager & Gorospe (1998), Atwood, Tsai. Reynolds & Fugagli (1998), Atwood, Tsai, 
Reynolds, Luttrell & Fugagli (1998), Bailey & Mock (1998), Braden (1999), Braden et al. (19972, 1997b), Brewster 
(1881), Burger et al. (1999), Chase er al. (1998), Cronin (1997), Dunn & Garrett (1987), Erickson (1998), Famolaro 
& Newman (1998), Fleury et al. (1998), George (1989), Grinnell (1926, 1928), Grinnell & Miller (1944), Grishaver 
et al. (1998), Hays & Kramer (1995), Hogan (1992), Howell & Webb (1995), Krofta (2000), Miner et al. (1998), 
Mock (1998). Olson er al. (2001), Patten & Rotenberry (1999), Phillips (1991), Preston, Grishaver & Mock (1998), 
Preston, Mock er al. (1998), Pyle & and Unitt (1998), Small (1994), Sockman (1997), Soulé et al. (1988), Stotz et 
al. (1996), Whitmore (1998), Zink & Blackwell (1998), Zink er al. (2000). 


7. Cuban Gnatcatcher 
Polioptila lembeyei 


French: Gobemoucheron de Cuba German: Kubamiickenfinger Spanish: Perlita Cubana 


Taxonomy. Culicivora lembeyei Gundlach, 1858, eastern Cuba. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Cuba, mainly on N coast (E from Cayo Coco), also locally on S coast (E from 
Cienfuegos). 


Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm; 5 g. Bill short 
and slender, narrowing to fine, slightly hooked 
tip. Male has distinctive black crescent start- 
ing behind eye and curving behind ear-cov- 
erts; bluish-grey above, whitish on face, throat 
and underparts; long black tai] strongly gradu- 
ated (outer rectrix only c. 50% length of cen- 
tral one), white outer feathers, whitish undertail 
with black shafts; iris dark brown; upper man- 
dible black, lower mandible greyish with black 
tip; legs blackish. Female is similar to male 
but paler, black facial crescent thinner. Juve- 
nile is olive-grey above, with buffy flanks and 
creamy belly, facial crescent indistinct. Voice, 
Song a sustained rambling. disorganized series of warbles, whistles and chattering notes, some- 
times with mimicked calls of other species at beginning; louder, more varied and melodious than 
that of P. caerulea. Common call note a buzzy "speeee", similar to that of P. caerulea; also a 
repeated “pip” or “pyip”. 

Habitat. Arid, dense thorny scrubland in coastal areas; primary ecoregion occupied by this species 
is Cuban cactus scrub. Mostly below 100 m. 

Food and Feeding. Little published information on diet; probably small insects and spiders. Very 
active forager; feeds along lower branches of vegetation while holding tail cocked. 

Breeding. Season Mar-Jul. Nest a deep compact cup made of fur, horsehair, vegetable fibres and 
small leaves, lined with lichen, cobwebs and additional soft materials. placed in fork of twigs in 
spiny bush. Clutch 3—5 eggs, pale blue to whitish, with irregular brown speckles rather concen- 
trated around larger end. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. É 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Cuba EBA. 
Locally common. This species' restricted habitat is considered vulnerable to grazing and habitat 
conversion. The Cuban cactus scrub ecoregion is estimated to cover only c. 3300 km’. 
Bibliography. Bond (1985), Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar, Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Collar, Gonzaga et al. 
(1992), Dinerstein er al. (1995), Garrido (1976, 1985), Garrido & García (1975), Garrido & Kirkconnell (2000), 
Olson er al. (2001), Phillips (1991), Raffaele et al. (2003), Ridgway (1904), Stotz er al. (1996). 


8. White-lored Gnatcatcher 
Polioptila albiloris 


French: Gobemoucheron à face blanche Spanish: Perlita Cejiblanca 
German: WeiBzügel-Mückenfünger 


Taxonomy. Polioptila albiloris P. L. Sclater and Salvin, 1860, Motagua Valley, Zacapa, Guatemala. 
Has in the past been treated as conspecific with P. nigriceps. Birds of nominate race in arid thorn- 
scrub of Motagua Valley, in C Guatemala, appear to be ecologically isolated from putative 
conspecifics; study needed of distribution in region between 89°-90° W and 15°-14° N. Distribu- 
tion in Honduras from vicinity of Cantarranas N towards Aguan Valley similarly uncertain; has 
been suggested that this population is disjunct. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. a. vanrossemi Brodkorb, 1944 — S Mexico (N Guerrero and N Oaxaca S toC & S Chiapas). 

P. a. albiventris Lawrence, 1885 — coast of NW & CN Yucatán, in E Mexico. 

P. a. albiloris P. L. Sclater & Salvin, 1860 — arid valleys of C Guatemala, interior Honduras and El 
Salvador S in Pacific lowlands to NW Costa Rica. 

Descriptive notes. 11—12 cm; 6-9 g. Male nominate race in breeding plumage has glossy black cap 
extending through eye, curving around white cheek and reaching to nape; lores and postocular 
streak black, with indistinct white eyering; hindneck, back, scapulars. rump and also upperwing- 
coverts uniform bluish-grey; wings dull brownish-slate, edged with pale grey, tertials broadly and 
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conspicuously edged with white (forming 
sharply defined wingpanel); tail black, outer- 
most pair of rectrices mostly white, penulti- 


c mate pair with white on terminal 5096 of inner 

V web, rectrix 4 with 10-15 mm of tip white, 
xu] H » m . H 

T. rectrix 3 often with distinct white tip; throat 


and underparts white, shading to pale bluish- 
grey on breast, sides and flanks: iris brown; 
upper mandible blackish, lower mandible grey- 
TA ish with blackish tip; legs blackish-grey. Non- 
_~-~| breeding male has lores and postocular streak 
j C white. Female has cap dark grey, contrasting 
; slightly with duller grey mantle; white 
supraloral area and often a narrow white 
supercilium above dark postocular streak are fairly conspicuous all year. Juvenile resembles fe- 
male. Races differ primarily in size, extent of black cap on breeding male, and plumage darkness. 
Compared with nominate subspecies: vanrossemi has more extensive black cap than nominate, 
also longer wing and tail; a/biventris has paler upperparts and more purely white underparts than 
nominate, also shorter tail and wing. Voice. Calls include a nasal, scratchy, dry or sibilant "jehrr", 
"seeah" or "zshirr"; "bzzzzeir" or "meeeur" mews, longer and drier than those of P. plumbea; also 
a sharp, parulid-like "chik", often preceded by a bright, nasal "oo-eik", given singly or several 
times; and a short, high trill, "tli-li-li-li". Song a sputtering series of squeaky, scratchy notes and 
"chip" sounds. 
Habitat. Arid to semi-arid tropical scrub, thorn-forest, tropical deciduous woodland, and second 
growth; along edges, but not inside taller stands of forest. Primary ecoregions occupied include 
Balsas, Southern Pacific, Central American and Chiapas Depression dry forests (vanrossemi), Petenes 
and Río Lagartos mangroves (albiventris), and Central American dry forest and Motagua Valley 
thorn-scrub (nominate). Mostly below 1000 m. 
Food and Feeding. Diet includes beetles (Coleoptera), bugs (Hemiptera), including leafhoppers 
(Cicadellidae), small moths (Lepidoptera), caterpillars, other insects, also spiders (Araneae). Pri- 
mary foraging strategy gleaning, but also makes short sallies to capture prey startled into flight. 
Breeding. Season Mar-Aug; in Mexico (Oaxaca), nest on 15th May and recent fledgling seen 12th 
Jul; in Guatemala, male with enlarged testes in Mar and Aug. Usually seen in pairs. suggesting 
permanent pair-bond. Nest a deep, compact cup, spider webs used in construction, walls composed 
of dried grass stalks and roots, cup lined with fine grass, horsehair and feathery seed parts, decorated 
on outside with bits of lichen and bark, outside diameter c. 5-6 cm and walls c. 6-7 cm tall, inner 
cup c. 3—4 cm in diameter and 3—4 cm deep: placed 1-3 m from ground in small tree or shrub, often 
acacia (Acacia), and attached to small branches or twigs. Clutch 4 eggs, white, with light reddish 
speckling concentrated towards large end; no information on incubation and fledging periods. Nests 
parasitized by Bronzed (Molothrus aeneus) and Brown-headed Cowbirds (Molothrus ater). 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to fairly common along Pacific coast 
of Mexico, more locally common inland; uncommon in SE Guatemala. Rare in Monteverde Forest 
Reserve, in Costa Rica. None of the races is restricted to ecoregions considered to be at serious 
risk. One area where nominate race was formerly (1970) regarded as common is the Motagua 
Valley of Guatemala, a very small ecoregion (2300 km?) which, given its current and projected 
conservation status, is considered to be seriously threatened by agriculture and grazing. 
Bibliography. Binford (1989), Brodkorb (1944), Carriker (1910). Howell & Webb (1995), Hutto (1980), Land 
(1962), Monroe (1968), Olson et al. (2001), Owen (1861), van Rossem (1931), Rowley (1984), Slud (1964), Stiles 
& Skutch (1989), Stotz er al. (1996), Tashian (1953). 


9. Black-capped Gnatcatcher 
Polioptila nigriceps 


French: Gobemoucheron à coiffe noire Spanish: Perlita Capirotada 
German: Schwarzkappen-Miickenfanger 


Taxonomy. Polioptila nigriceps S. F. Baird, 1864, Mazatlán, Sinaloa, Mexico. 

Has in the past been treated as conspecific with P. albiloris. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. n. restricta Brewster, 1889 — lowlands of extreme S USA (extreme SE Arizona), and W Mexico 
from E Sonora S to N Sinaloa, including nearshore islands of Pájaros and Masocari. 

P. n. nigriceps S. F. Baird, 1864 — lowlands of W Mexico from C Sinaloa S to Colima. 
Descriptive notes. 10-12 cm; 5-8 g. Longish 
bill narrowing to fine, slightly hooked tip. 
Breeding male has glossy black cap and lores 
extending below eye and just reaching nape, 
contrasting with bluish-grey hindneck and 
back; white broken eyering mostly restricted 
to below eye; wings dusky brownish, greater 
wing-coverts broadly edged grey, remiges nar- 
rowly edged paler grey, tertials broadly edged 
white; tail strongly graduated (outer rectrix 8— 
12 mm shorter than central rectrices), black, 
outer two rectrices mostly white, rectrix 4 
broadly tipped with white; head side, throat 
and underparts white; iris brown; upper man- 
dible blackish-grey, lower mandible medium grey with blackish-grey tip; legs blackish-grey, foot 
pads glaucous. Female is plain slate-grey with less bluish cast, head slightly darker than back, 
dusky colour of remiges paler and browner. Juvenile resembles female. Races differ very slightly, 
primarily in size; restricta is larger than nominate, and has longer tail. Voice. Mewing "meeihr", 
"reeihr" or "pseuih", with rising and descending frequency modulation and evident harmonics: 
reminiscent of mewing calls given by P. californica, rougher and more drawn out than those of P. 
caerulea. Also a soft, chattering "chehchehcheh..." when agitated; alarm a rapid ““chew-chew” or 
“cheh-cheh”, almost indistinguishable from comparable call of P. californica. Loudsong appar- 
ently a repeated series of 2-3 mewing notes; also a longer, complex, rambling song consisting of 
various sharp "chip" notes, high whistles, mewing notes, and trills, these elements sometimes re- 
peated 2-3 times, but no apparent pattern within or among individuals. 

Habitat. Mesquite (Prosopis) thickets associated with riparian woodland at N end of range; S 
populations in thorn-scrub and arid deciduous forest. Primary ecoregions occupied include Sonoran- 
Sinaloan transition subtropical dry forest (race restricta) and Sinaloan and Jalisco dry forests (nomi- 
nate). Mostly below 500 m. 


Food and Feeding. Little published information; no specific data on food items, assumed to be 
mostly sessile arthropods. Primarily gleans items from foliage, occasionally making short sallies to 
capture flushed prey. 

Breeding. Begins in Mar, with last broods fledged by Jul, in Sonora; nests found in Apr in Sinaloa, 
May in SW Chihuahua and Jun in Jalisco; recently fledged Brown-headed Cowbirds (Molothrus 
ater) seen to be fed by present species during Jul and Sept in Jalisco. Nest constructed from small 
twigs and plant down, cemented together with spider webs, lined with down and plant fibres, 
placed c. 2 m from ground and supported by small branches and twigs in low tree or bush. Clutch 
4 eggs, pale blue or greenish-blue with irregular reddish-brown speckling; incubation of eggs and 
feeding of young by both sexes; no information on incubation and nestling periods. Parasitism by 
Brown-headed Cowbird observed in Jalisco; parasitized nest more than 3 km from nearest forest 
opening. three host eggs punctured, cowbird nestling successfully fledged. 

Movements. Resident; possible that populations in far N of range (N of about SC Sonora) move S 
after breeding. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common in suitable habitat; sporadic 
breeder in extreme S USA (extreme SE Arizona). Both races restricted to ecoregions considered to 
be at serious risk due to agriculture and cattle grazing. 

Bibliography. Brodkorb (1944), Davis (1986), Dunn & Garrett (1987), Howell & Webb (1995), Hutto (1980), Olson 
et al. (2001), Phillips (1991), Phillips et al. (1973), Ridgway (1904), van Rossem (1931), Russell & Monson (1998), 
Stager (1954), Stotz et al. (1996), Vega et al. (2004). 


10. Tropical Gnatcatcher 
Polioptila plumbea 


French: Gobemoucheron tropical Spanish: Perlita Tropical 
German: Amazonasmückenfünger 

Other common names: Maranon/Mountain Gnatcatcher (maior); White-browed Gnatcatcher 

(“bilineata group") 


Taxonomy. Todus plumbeus J. F. Gmelin. 1788, Suriname. 

Possibly forms a superspecies with P. lactea, and some earlier suggestions that the two may be 
conspecific. Because interspecific morphological variation within this genus is often very subtle, it 
is thought likely that this taxon consists in fact of several species; study of genetic and vocal 
characters of various populations clearly warranted. Races form at least three distinct groups, i.e. 
the “bilineata group" (also including superciliaris, brodkorbi and cinericia), the “nominate group" 
(with anteocularis, daguae. innotata, parvirostris, plumbiceps and atricapilla) and maior: last- 
mentioned is almost certainly a separate species. Relative distributions of nominate race and innotata 
in E Brazil (in region roughly from C Pará E to WC Maranhão) unclear; more study needed. Records 
from E Ecuador and adjacent N Peru (NW Loreto) tentatively considered to refer to race parvirostris; 
locality of a specimen labelled as this race from W Brazil (C Amazonas) is roughly equidistant 
from localities of specimens representing innotata, nominate and parvirostris. Original description 
of cinericia based on comparison with bilineata, rather than with adjacent mainland superciliaris; 
further study needed to clarify whether cinericia should be synonymized with latter. Name of race 
maior has sometimes been listed as "andina"; latter name may indeed refer to this taxon, but "maior" 
still retains priority. Twelve subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. p. brodkorbi Parkes, 1979 — lowlands of S Mexico (E Veracruz and NE Oaxaca E to E Yucatán 
Peninsula) S through lowlands of N & EC Guatemala and Belize to N Costa Rica. 

P. p. superciliaris Lawrence, 1861 — lowlands from NC Costa Rica S to S Panama, possibly to N 
Colombia. 

P. p. cinericia Wetmore, 1957 — Coiba I, off S Panama. 

P. p. bilineata (Bonaparte, 1850) — Caribbean and Pacific coasts of NW Colombia S. W of Andes, 
to NW Peru (NW La Libertad). 

P. p. daguae Chapman, 1915 — upper Cauca Valley (C Valle S to CS Cauca), in S Colombia, 

P. p. anteocularis Hellmayr, 1900 — upper Magdalena Valley (Huila), in S Colombia. 

P. p. plumbiceps Lawrence, 1865 - NE & E Colombia (C La Guajira S in lowlands to CN Boyaca, 
SC Casanare and C Meta) and Venezuela (including Margarita D). 

P. p. innotata Hellmayr, 1901 — E Colombia (E Vichada, NE Guainia) E to C Guyana and N Brazil 
(S to NE Roraima, W Pará, N Tocantins and NC Goiás). 

P. p. plumbea (J. F. Gmelin, 1788) — Suriname, French Guiana, and N Brazil (C to NW Pará, E & 
NW Maranhao). 

P. p. parvirostris Sharpe, 1885 — E of Andes in E Ecuador, N Peru (Loreto S to N San Martín) and 
NW Brazil. 

P. p. maior Hellmayr, 1900 — upper Marañón Valley (C Amazonas S through C & E Cajamarca, E 
Piura and E La Libertad), in NW Peru. 

P. p. atricapilla (Swainson, 1832) - NE Brazil (lowlands from C Maranhão E to Ceará and 
Pernambuco and S to E & C Bahia and N Minas Gerais). 

Descriptive notes. 10—12 cm; 6-8 g. Bill short 
and slender, narrowing to fine, slightly hooked 
üp. Male nominate race has sharply defined 
glossy black crown extending to eye, nape and 
side of neck. sharply contrasting with bluish- 
grey hindneck, back and rump; remiges black- 
ish, edged with grey, tertials edged white (but 
less pronounced than in P. aibiloris); tail black, 
outer rectrices mostly white with slight black 
base, amount of white decreases on each suc- 
ceeding pair of outer rectrices, innermost pair 
completely black; underparts whitish, tinged 
with grey on breast and side; iris dark sepia- 
brown; upper mandible blackish, lower man- 
dible blue-grey with blackish tip; legs black. Female is similar to male, but crown. side of head and 
nape grey, similar to back in coloration. Juvenile resembles female. Racial differences revolve 
mostly around facial markings. presence or absence of black on head of female, darkness of overall 
plumage, and measurements of wing, bill and tail: anteocularis is darker overall than nominate, 
with slate-grey mantle, wing slightly shorter than tail; daguae has darker, slate-grey back, black 
cap not extending to lores, which are white, outer rectrices mostly white; plumbiceps is similar to 
previous but dull grey (not so dark) above, wing slightly longer than tail; innotata has less exten- 
sive white edgings on tertials; parvirostris has more extensive black on auriculars and lores; 
atricapilla has whitish cheek, throat and underparts, female with limited black on ear-coverts; 
male bilineata has broad white supercilium, white lores, thin black postocular stripe (giving white- 
faced appearance), female similar but black areas of head replaced by dark grey. black spot at edge 
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of crown behind ear-coverts, both sexes with white underparts: brodkorbi differs from previous in 
having purer grey (less brownish) upperparts. greyer edgings of remiges, and more extensive white 
at tips of rectrices 4 and 5, female lacks black spot behind ear-coverts; superciliaris and cinericia 
are darker than last two, with edges of remiges grey, underparts washed blue-grey: maior is darker 
bluish-grey on upperparts than other races, male has black cap. lacks white supercilium. female 
very different from others in possessing a steely-black cap with distinct white supercilium (similar 
to male bilineata), also a white eyering that is broken posteriorly. Voice. Vocalizations differ geo- 
graphically: study needed, however. to clarify whether different renderings represent true geo- 
graphical variation, individual or contextual differences, or merely contrasts in how various authors 
perceive sounds. Loudsong of race brodkorbi a high, silvery trill. often rippling and descending, 
2-3 seconds in duration, "sweet. weet. weet, weet, weet”; also a quiet, scratchy warble, presumably 
analogous to complex songs given by other gnatcatcher species. Loudsong of bilineata described 
as a simple, rhythmic descending series of clear, high-pitched notes, “peet, peet, peet peeti peetí, 
ti'ti'pee, pee pee", or “seet, weet. weet-weet, weet-pitee, weet-pitee". usually falling slightly in 
pitch. Loudsong of E birds (nominate or parvirostris?) a more evenly pitched, faster and stronger 
"chichichichichichichi" or "chup-chup-chup". Frequently calls while foraging, and when approach- 
ing or leaving nest, with a nasal mewing “nyaah”, "nyeeah", "meeah" or “chaaa”, often delivered 
as rapidly spaced pairs, “meeah-meah”, shorter and buzzier than mew of P. caerulea; in Panama 
(brodkorbi), call described as "tzeet-tzeet": plumbiceps gives faint. insect-like chirp. Calls of 
atricapilla described as frequent. strident "psééeh" or "tsewk" notes, and descending "eet, eet, eet, 
eet"; song fast, high and somewhat varied, beginning with series of monotonous "glis" notes. 
Habitat. Found in diverse habitats, including forest edge. overgrown pasture, coffee plantations. 
mature rainforest. flooded forest. second-growth forest, arid scrub, savanna, and mangroves. Primary 
ecoregions occupied by each race include: Isthmian—Atlantic and Isthmian-Pacific moist forests 
(superciliaris); Isthmian—Pacific moist forests, Isla Coiba (cinericia); Western Ecuador moist forests, 
Gulf of Guayaquil-Tumbes mangroves, Tumbes-Piura dry forests and Sechura desert (bilineata): 
Llanos, La Costa xeric shrublands. Maracaibo dry forests and Guajira-Barranquilla xeric scrub 
(plumbiceps); Magdalena Valley dry forests (anteocularis); Patia Valley dry forests and Northwest- 
ern Andean montane forests (daguae): Guyanan savanna and Guianan moist forests (innotata); Guianan. 
Tapajós-Xingu, Uatuma—Trombetas and Tocantins/Pindare moist forests (nominate); Marañón dry 
forests and Peruvian Yungas (maior); Ucayali moist forests and Iquitos várzea (parvirostris), Caatinga, 
Maranhão Babacu forests, and Cerrado (atricapilla); and Central American dry forests and Isthmian- 
Atlantic, Central American Atlantic, Petén—Veracruz and Yucatán moist forests (brodkorbi). Mostly 
below 1000 m; maior mostly at 2000-2500 m, higher than other polioptilids. 

Food and Feeding. Feeds on small arthropods and spiders (Araneae). In Venezuela, 55% of prey 
items obtained from stomach emetic samples were small (less than 5 mm long) beetles (Coleoptera), 
24% were ants (Hymenoptera), 10% were insect eggs. pupae or larvae, and 7% were wasps (Hy- 
menoptera): items larger than 5 mm in size comprised 13% of sample in frequency of capture. 
Actively gleans and hover-gleans from terminal twigs or leaves at various levels, ranging from 
forest canopy to near ground; avoids dark undergrowth. Regularly follows mixed foraging flocks 
of other insectivorous birds. 

Breeding. Breeding reported mid-Mar in Mexico (Veracruz), Feb-Jun in Costa Rica, Mar-Oct in N 
Colombia, Feb-Apr in SW Ecuador (after rainy season), mid-Jun in Venezuela and mid-Jul to late 
Oct in Suriname; second broods probable. but undocumented. Often observed in pairs throughout 
year, suggesting maintenance of permanent pair-bond. Apparent courtship display described for 
race anteocularis; male responds to whining calls of female with a soft, steady song given while in 
erect posture with bill pointed upwards. male turns so as to orient black crown patch towards fe- 
male. Both sexes involved in construction of nest, a deep cup, walls composed of moss and tree bark 
bound by cobwebs, lined with vegetation and leaf fibres, lichens affixed to outer wall, externally c. 
5-6 cm across and c. 6—7 cm in height, inner cup c. 3-4 cm in diameter and 3-4 cm deep: placed at 
heights above ground varying from | m to 38 m, supported by twigs or branches, often conspicuous. 
Clutch 2—4 eggs, pale bluish with brown speckles, laid one per day, usually in morning; incubation 
by both sexes, female sitting at night, eggs occasionally left uncovered for short periods (c. 2-21 
minutes) during morning hours, incubation period 13 days; both sexes also brood and feed chicks, 
which leave nest at 12-14 days; both sexes occasionally perform apparent distraction display when 
disturbed, flying slowly away while rapidly vibrating wings to entice predators away from nest. In 
Ecuador, 63% of nests of race bilineata successfully hatched eggs, and 61% of nestlings fledged. 
Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common and widespread in Panama, Ven- 
ezuela. Colombia and Suriname. In Ecuador, fairly common to common W of Andes but uncom- 
mon and local E of Andes. Fairly common in Caribbean lowlands of Guatemala, uncommon in 
Petén: common and widespread in Belize. Common in Pacific and Atlantic lowlands of Costa Rica, 
but scarce or absent in N Guanacaste and most of Nicoya Peninsula. Three races are of potential 
conservation concern owing to limited distributions in ecoregions considered to be seriously threat- 
ened by agriculture, cattle ranching, and logging: these are maior, anteocularis and daguae. No 
information about status of Coiba I race (cinericia). 

Bibliography. Binford (1989). Carriker (1910). Chapman (1917), Cherrie (1916), Clark (1902), Cracraft (1985), 
Haverschmidt & Mees (1994), Hilty (2003), Hilty & Brown (1986). Howell & Webb (1995), Jones et al. (2002), 
Lamm (1948). Land (1963). Lee Jones (2004), Marchant (1960), Meyer de Schauensee (1966), Meyer de Schauensee 
& Phelps (1978), Miller (1952), Monroe ( 1968), Olson et al. (2001), Parkes (1979), Pople et al. (1997), Poulin et 
al. (1994), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001). Ridgely & Tudor (1994), Russell (1964), Salaman (1994), Sick (1993), 
Skutch (1960. 1985). Slud (1964), Snyder (1966), Stiles & Skutch (1989). Stotz et al. (1996), Williams & Tobias 
(1994). Zimmer (1942). 


11. Creamy-bellied Gnatcatcher 
Polioptila lactea 


French: Gobemoucheron lacté German: Rahmbauch-Mückenfánger Spanish: Perlita Blanca 
Other common names: Creamy/Cream-coloured Gnatcatcher 


Taxonomy. Polioptila lactea Sharpe. 1885, Rio de Janeiro. Brazil. 

Possibly forms a superspecies with P. plumbea, and some earlier suggestions that the two may be 
conspecific. Monotypic. 

Distribution. S Brazil (Mato Grosso do Sul and S Espírito Santo to N Rio Grande do Sul), SE 
Paraguay (E Alto Paraná) and NE Argentina (Misiones, N Corrientes). 

Descriptive notes. 10-12 cm; 7 g. Male has glossy bluish-black cap, white lores extending to a 
thin supercilium. distinct pale eyering: upperparts dark slaty blue, rump feathers tipped white: 
remiges blackish, edged with grey. primary coverts black, edged with white, inner secondaries 
with broad white edging; tail with outer rectrices mostly white, white decreasing on each succeed- 
ing pair, innermost pair completely black; cheeks, ear-coverts and underparts pale yellowish or 
creamy yellowish, becoming pure white on lower belly and undertail-coverts: bill and legs dark. 
Female similar to male, but with crown slaty grey. Juvenile similar to female. Voice. Song is a 


simple, rather fast repetition of c. 6-8 high (4— 
6 kHz), thin notes, each note c. 0-1 seconds in 
duration, spaced at c. 1-2-second intervals, 
j "d "weet-weet-weet-weet" or “tee tee tee tee swee 
Ls swee swee":; last notes somewhat disyllabic, 
i with slight drop in frequency. Call note “spie”, 
} um c. 0-2 seconds in duration. 

E Habitat. Canopy of open humid forest and 
woodland, bushes at forest edge, mixed tem- 
/ perate rainforest and seasonal semi-deciduous 
^ forest, scrub. Most records from Alta Paraná 
Atlantic forest ecoregion; also present in Serra 
z do Mar coastal forests ecoregion. Mostly be- 

low 400 m. 
Food and Feeding. Little known. Probably feeds on small insects, and spiders, Gleans and hover- 
gleans from terminal twigs or foliage; behaviour similar to that of P. plumbea, but more forest- 
associated. Occurs alone or in mixed flocks, including (near Iguazú, in Argentina) with species 
such as Sirystes (Sirystes sibilator), Chestnut-crowned Becard (Pachyramphus castaneus), Ochre- 
breasted Foliage-gleaner (Philydor lichtensteini), Three-striped Flycatcher ( Conopias trivirgatus) 
and Rufous-browed Peppershrike (Cyclarhis gujanensis). 
Breeding. Poorly known. Only one nest described, in mid-Aug in Brazil; male with enlarged testes 
in late Sept. Nest built by both sexes, requiring 6 days to complete; nest wall composed of green 
moss or leaves, lichens affixed to outer surface; nest saddled in a branched crotch c. 25 m up in 
bare-crowned 30-m tree. No other information. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Rare 
except at SW limits of range. Rare in Iguazú National Park, in Argentina. Formerly more wide- 
spread in SE Brazil; has suffered from deforestation, urbanization and agricultural expansion. The 
species’ ecoregion of primary occurrence, Alta Paraná Atlantic forest, considered to be seriously 
threatened by timber extraction and agriculture. 
Bibliography. dos Anjos et al. (1997), Anon. (2004b), Belton (1978. 1985), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Canevari 
et al. (1991), Chebez et al. (1999), Collar et al. (1994), Dinerstein et al. (1995), Harcourt & Sayer (1996), Hayes 
(1995), Lowen et al. (1996), Meyer de Schauensee (1966), Olson er al. (2001), de la Peña (1989), Ridgely & Tudor 
(1994), Sick (1993), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stotz er al. (1996), Willis & Bosso (1997). 


12. Guianan Gnatcatcher 
Polioptila guianensis 


French: Gobemoucheron guyanais 
German: Cayennemückenfünger 


Spanish: Perlita Guayanesa 


Taxonomy. Polioptila guianensis Todd, 1920, Tamanoir, Mana River, French Guiana. 

Until recently treated as conspecific with P. facilis and P. paraensis. All three, together with P. 
clementsi, form a group that is probably sister to P. schistaceigula. Monotypic. 

Distribution. E Venezuela, Guyana, Suriname and French Guiana; N Brazil (NE Amazonas. Pará, 
Amapá); apparent gap in records between these areas probably reflects inadequate sampling, but 
further study needed. 


Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm; 5—7 g. Male is 
rather nondescript; has variably obvious white 
supraloral streak extending to nares, narrow 
but fairly conspicuous white broken eyering; 
bluish-grey head, breast and mantle, with white 
belly and undertail; throat slightly whiter than 
breast; blackish wings, grey edging on primary 
coverts and remiges; tail graduated, black, 
outer two rectrices entirely white, third nearly 
all white; iris dark brown; bill and legs black. 
Differs from P. facilis, P. paraensis and P. 
clementsi in having white streak above lores. 
Female is similar to male but paler overall, with 
less contrast; eyering more conspicuous, thin 
white supercilium. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Loudsong (recorded near Manaus, in Brazil) sim- 
ple. consisting of repeated high (dominant frequencies c. 7 kHz), sharp (duration c. 0-07 seconds) 
notes, evenly delivered at intervals of c. 0-14 seconds; initial notes slightly higher (c. 7-3 kHz) than 
final ones (c. 6-7 kHz). 

Habitat. Humid forest. clearings. Inhabits canopy and borders of humid. primary forest and open 
woodland; confined to forest interior in Surilame. Most records from Guianan moist forest ecoregion; 
isolated records near Manaus (Brazil) in Uatuma- Trombetas moist forest. Mostly below 500 m. 
Food and Feeding. Little known. No information on prey items, presumably small arthropods. 
Actively forages with large mixed-species flocks in outer portions of canopy and subcanopy; for- 
aging strategies not described, presumably similar to those of congeners. 

Breeding. Little known. Fledgling observed in Guyana in late Nov. Usually seen as singles or 
pairs, suggesting maintenance of permanent pair-bond. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Considered rare and local throughout range. 
Apparent gap in distribution probably reflects inadequate sampling, but study needed. The species’ 
ecoregion of primary occurrence, Guianan moist forest, not considered to be at serious risk, given 
its current and projected conservation status. 

Bibliography. Cohn-Haft e! al. (1997), Dejohnge et al. (1992), Haffer (2005), Haverschmidt & Mees (1994), Hilty 
& Brown (1986), Meyer de Schauensee (1966), Meyer de Schauensee & Phelps (1978), Olson et al. (2001), Ridgely 
& Tudor (1994), Snyder (1966). Stotz, Fitzpatrick er al. (1996), Stotz, Lanyon et al. (1997), Whitney & Alvarez 
(2005). Zimmer, J.T. (1942), Zimmer. K.J. et al. (1997). 


13. Rio Negro Gnatcatcher 
Polioptila facilis 


French: Gobemoucheron du Rio Negro Spanish: Perlita de] Río Negro 
German: Rio-Negro-Miickenfanger 


Taxonomy. Polioptila guianensis facilis J. T. Zimmer, 1942. Solano, River Casiquiare, Amazonas, 
Venezuela. 
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Until recently treated as conspecific with P. guianensis and P. paraensis. All three, together with P. 
clementsi, form a group that is probably sister to P. schistaceigula. Monotypic. 

Distribution. S Venezuela (S Amazonas) to N Brazil (N Amazonas), and probably E Colombia. 
Descriptive notes. 10—11 cm; 6-7 g. Male is 
nondescript; has bluish-grey head, breast and 
back, white belly and undertail, little or no 
contrast between grey throat and breast; black- 
ish wings, grey edgings of primary coverts and 
remiges; tail black, outer pair of rectrices white 
with black base extending slightly beyond tips 
of undertail-coverts, penultimate pair with c. 
50% tipped white, third pair with 4-7 mm of 
white at tip; iris recorded as brown or greyish- 
brown (six of eight specimens), but as pale grey 
or pale yellow-orange in two other individu- 
als. further study needed (variability in iris 
colour not reported for any other member of 
genus); upper mandible dull blackish, lower mandible slightly paler; legs blackish. Differs from P. 
guianensis in lacking pale eyering. no white streak above lores, less white in tail. Female is similar 
to male but paler, especially on breast and side. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Loudsong simple. 
consisting of repeated high (dominant frequency c. 8:3 kHz), sharp (duration c. 0-08 seconds) 
notes, delivered at intervals of c. 0:16 seconds: first two notes slightly sharper (c. 0:05 seconds’ 
duration), higher (dominant frequencies c. 8.7 and 8:4 kHz) and more closely spaced (interval c. 
0-09 seconds). Slightly softer in quality than songs of other members of "P. guianensis complex". 
Possibly slight differences (primarily in frequency) in song between individuals on opposite banks 
of upper R Negro; further study required. 

Habitat. Canopy and borders of humid primary forest. Most records from Negro-Branco moist 
forest ecoregion. Mostly below 500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Little known. Prey items not described: presumably similar to those of other 
members of genus. Actively forages in canopy and subcanopy. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Rare and local. The species' ecoregion of primary occur- 
rence, Negro-Branco moist forest, not considered to be at any serious risk, given its current and 
projected conservation status. 

Bibliography. Haverschmidt & Mees (1994), Meyer de Schauensee (1966), Meyer de Schauensee & Phelps (1978), 
Olson er al. (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1994), Stotz er al. (1997), Whitney & Alvarez (2005), Zimmer (1942). 
Zimmer et al. (1997), 


14. Para Gnatcatcher 
Polioptila paraensis 


French: Gobemoucheron du Para German: Paramiickenfanger Spanish: Perlita de Para 


Taxonomy. Polioptila paraensis Todd, 1937, Benevides, Pará, Brazil. 

Until recently treated as conspecific with P. guianensis and P. facilis. All three, together with P. 
clementsi, form a group that is probably sister to P. schistaceigula. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Brazil S of R Amazon (C Amazonas S to W Mato Grosso, and E to E & NE Pará and 
Maranhão) and N Bolivia. 


Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm; 6 g. Male is 
nondescript: has mouse-grey head, breast and 
back, inconspicuous white broken eyering: 
wings blackish, grey edgings of primary cov- 
erts and remiges; tail black. outer pair of 
rectrices white except on inner web basally, 
next pair similar but white area smaller (c. 
50%), next pair with 3-6 mm of white at tip; 
underparts white, little or no contrast between 
greyish-white throat and breast; iris dark 
brown; bill and legs black. Distinguished from 
other members of "P. guianensis complex" 
mainly by longer tail, paler general coloration. 
Female is similar to male but with paler face. 
Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Loudsong simple, consisting of repeated high (dominant frequency c. 
6-4 kHz), sharp (duration c. 0-08 seconds) notes, evenly delivered at intervals of c. 0-12 seconds; 
little change in frequency throughout. 

Habitat. Canopy and borders of humid primary forest. Most records from various moist forest 
ecoregions: Juruá/Purás, Madeira-Tapajós, Tapajós-Xingu, Xingu-Tocantins-Araguaia and 
Tocantins/Pindare; record from W Mato Grosso (Comodoro), consisting of a recording of a single 
loudsong and four calls, in area classified as Chiquitano dry forest. Mostly below 500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Little known. No data on prey items; presumably similar to those of other 
members of genus. Actively forages in canopy and subcanopy. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Poorly known; probably rare and rather local. Most widely 
distributed member of "P. guianensis complex". Of occupied ecoregions, only one (Tocantins/ 
Pindare moist forest) is considered to be at serious risk. 

Bibliography. Haverschmidt & Mees (1994), Meyer de Schauensee (1966), Meyer de Schauensee & Phelps (1978), 
Olson et al. (2001), Pinto (1944), Ridgely & Tudor (1994), Stotz et al. (1997), Whitney & Alvarez (2005), Zimmer 
(1942). 


15. Iquitos Gnatcatcher 
Polioptila clementsi 


French: Gobemoucheron de Clements 
German: Iquitosmiickenfanger 


Spanish: Perlita de Iquitos 


Taxonomy. Polioptila clementsi Whitney and Álvarez, 2005, Allpahuayo-Mishana Reserved Zone, 
03° 55' S, 73° 29' W, south bank of River Nanay, c. 25 km WSW of Iquitos, Loreto, Peru. 

Part of a group that also contains P. guianensis, P. facilis and P. paraensis, which is probably sister- 
group to P. schistaceigula. Monotypic. 


Distribution. Iquitos region (NC Loreto), in Amazon Basin of NE Peru. 

Descriptive notes. 11 cm; 5-6 g. Adult male 
and female not definitely described, as all 
specimens collected to date showed incomplete 
ossification of skull, though some apparently 
adult behaviour; numerous other individuals 
observed showed no plumage differences, and 
adult plumage seems likely to be very similar 
to that recorded for immatures. Immature male 
has forehead, side of head, crown, nape, back 
and rump dark grey; narrow white eyering bro- 
ken at front and back; remiges blackish, outer 
vanes finely edged with grey; tail black, out- 
ermost pair of rectrices two-thirds to four-fifths 
white terminally, next pair about two-thirds to 
three-quarters white, next pair mostly blackish with c. 5 mm of white at tip; extent of white on 
outer rectrices asymmetrica} between left and right (such asymmetry exhibited also by some juve- 
niles of P. californica and P. melanura, at least suggesting possibility that it may not persist in adult 
of present species); throat and breast medium grey, slightly paler than upperparts; belly and undertail- 
coverts white; iris described as "brown", "greyish-brown" or "pale brown, almost cream" (varia- 
tion in eye colour, seldom described for other species of genus, warrants further study); upper 
mandible black, lower mandible greyish-horn; legs bluish-grey, footpads whitish. Differs from 
similar P. guianensis in having longer bill. Voice. Song a distinctly two-part series, initial 3 notes 
high (maximum frequency c. 8 kHz), sharp (duration c. 0-12 seconds) and evenly paced (delivered 
at c. 0-2-second intervals), followed by a series of lower (dominant frequency c. 6 kHz), sharper (c. 
0-025 seconds' duration) notes evenly delivered at c. 0-06-second intervals. Brief, quiet chatter, 
first note distinctly louder and longer, all notes with harmonics, given in uncertain context. Also 
quiet, single-note calls (c. 3 KHz): sharp, high-frequency (c. 7 kHz) calls, in doublets in flight or 
uregularly while foraging; an agitated call in response to playback rendered as repeated series of 
cadenced notes, "chik-chéé-dee, chik- chéé-dee, chik- chéé-dee, chik- chéé-dee". 

Habitat. Tall, humid varillal forest dominated by Catalpa, canopy height variable, 15-30 m; plant 
species composition and abundance variable over small spatial scales. Type locality on border of 
ecoregions characterized as Napo moist forest and Iquitos varzed. Elevation at single locality of 
known occurrence 150 m. 

Food and Feeding. Stomach contents of one specimen included insect fragments and small, white 
arthropod eggs. Actively forages in canopy and subcanopy (upper quarter of trees) with mixed- 
species flocks composed primarily of other insectivores, and usually including some small frugivores 
and nectarivores; possibly replaced by P. plumbea in some mixed flocks in canopy of varillal 
habitats. Forages mostly in terminal portions of live, leafy branches; techniques include gleaning, 
Short stabbing reaches, and acrobatic chases of fleeing prey; tail held partially cocked, frequently 
flicked laterally and briefly opened slightly to expose white outer rectrices. 

Breeding. Specimens in mid-Dec and early Apr probably juveniles on basis of unossified skulls; 
one in mid-Dec thought to have been giving food-begging calls (behaviour which in other 
gnatcatchers persists for only c. | month after fledging). No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Only recently described, and status still in process of 
being evaluated; suggested by original describers to warrant classification as Critical. Poorly known; 
apparently rare and local. Patchy in distribution, and sometimes absent from apparently suitable 
habitat contiguous with active territories. Although entire known range (six localities, totalling c. 
2000 ha) is officially protected, the species is almost certainly globally threatened because of its 
small population size (maximum of 50 pairs estimated) and past and continuing loss of apparently 
specialized habitat. 

Bibliography. Olson e! al. (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1994), Whitney & Alvarez (2005). 


16. Slate-throated Gnatcatcher 
Polioptila schistaceigula 


French: Gobemoucheron ardoisé German: Graukehl-Mückenfünger Spanish: Perlita Pizarrosa 


Taxonomy. Polioptila schistaceigula E. J. O. Hartert, 1898, Cachaví, 500 feet [c. 150 m], Esmeraldas, 
Ecuador. 

Probably sister to the group formed by P. guianensis, P. facilis, P. paraensis and P. clementsi. 
Recent suggestions that birds in E Panama and NW Colombia possibly represent an undescribed 
race now questioned in light of additional specimen material. Monotypic. 

Distribution. E Panama, W Colombia and NW Ecuador. 

Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm; 6 g. Has slate- 
grey head side, slightly darker crown, white 


Lied à p feathering on auriculars and malar, whitish 
DoD ] EA lores, postorbital line and eyering; upperparts 
SN nc blackish-slate, wings uniformly slaty black, tail 

ps E IN black, outer rectrices slightly fringed white; 


chin feathers white with slate-coloured bases, 
throat and breast sooty, contrasting with white 
belly, flanks, undertail-coverts and underwing- 
coverts; iris dark brown; bill and legs blackish. 
Sexes alike. Voice. Most frequent vocalization 
a short, rather faint, ascending trill, “trrrrrrt”; 
cmo also has nasal mewing similar to that of P. 
plumbea. Loudsong poorly known, apparently 
a variable set of notes lacking coherent, repetitive structure; published recording from NW Ecua- 
dor (SW Imbabura) originally thought to be of this species, now identified as Grey-mantled Wren 
(Odontorchilus branickii). 

Habitat. Very humid to humid forest, tal] second-growth forest, and forest borders, in lowlands 
and foothills; appears to require undisturbed forest. Records primarily from Western Ecuador, Chocó- 
Darién, Magdalena-Urabá and Isthmian-Atlantic moist forest ecoregions. Mostly below 750 m. 
Food and Feeding. Little known. Probably feeds on small arthropods. Moves actively through 
canopy or subcanopy, descending lower at forest edges; behaviour similar to that of P. plumbea. 
Follows mixed tanager and honeycreeper (Thraupidae) flocks, either singly or in pairs. 
Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Somewhat rare and local. Warrants “Near- 
threatened" status in Ecuador, and possibly throughout entire range. Occurs in Darién National 
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Park, in Panama. Two of the occupied ecoregions (Western Ecuador and Magdalena-Urabá moist 
forests) considered to be at serious risk due to large-scale human colonization, cattle-ranching, 
gold-mining. oil-drilling operations, illegal logging, and warfare aimed at halting production of 
narcotic crops. 

Bibliography. Chapman (1917), Dinerstein et al. (1995), Haffer (2005), Hilty & Brown (1986), Olson et al. (2001), 
Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1994), Robbins er al. (1985), Salaman (1994), Salaman & Donegan 
(2001), Stotz, Fitzpatrick er al. (1996), Stotz. Lanyon er al. (1997), Whitney & Álvarez (2005), Zimmer (1942). 


17. Masked Gnatcatcher 


Polioptila dumicola 


French: Gobemoucheron masqué German: Maskenmiickenfinger 
Other common names: Berlepsch's Gnatcatcher (berlepschi) 


Spanish: Perlita Azul 


Taxonomy. Sylvia dumicola Vieillot, 1817, Paraguay. 

Race berlepschi may represent a separate species; has been suggested that intergradation between 
it and nominate race has increased in S Brazil (S Mato Grosso) as forests which once isolated races 
have been removed, but other authors comment that no intermediate specimens known; more study 
needed in presumed contact zone in vicinity of border between Mato Grosso and E Bolivia (Santa 
Cruz). Some specimens from NE Bolivia (E Beni) asserted to be of race berlepschi, but this loca- 
tion nearly 1000 km W of nearest confirmed records of latter; further study required. Three subspe- 
cies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. d. berlepschi Hellmayr, 1901 — C Brazil (S Maranhão to S Mato Grosso, SC & E Goiás and S 
Minas Gerais). 

P. d, saturata Todd, 1946 — highlands of Bolivia (S Cochabamba, EC Santa Cruz). 

P. d. dumicola (Vieillot, 1817) — E Bolivia (Beni, Santa Cruz and SW Cochabamba S through 
Tarija), Paraguay and S Brazil (C Mato Grosso do Sul) S to E Argentina (E Jujuy and E Salta S to 


Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; 5-7 g. Large, 
strikingly marked gnatcatcher. Male nominate 
race has black mask extending from above bill 
back to ear-coverts, lower edge of mask bor- 
dered by thin white malar: blue-grey forehead, 
crown, nape and upperparts; wings blackish, 
white edging on secondaries; tail black, outer 
feathers white; washed-out grey throat, becom- 
ing whitish towards belly and undertail-cov- 
erts; iris dark brown; bill and legs blackish. 
Female lacks mask, but has distinct black bor- 
der to rear of whitish ear-coverts (beginning 
behind eye), upperparts not so blue-grey as 
male, duller overall. Juvenile undescribed. 
Races differ primarily in darkness of coloration above and below, and extent of black mask on 
male: berlepschi male is paler than nominate, mantle dull grey, lacking bluish tones, no grey tinge 
below, mask narrower, female paler overall; saturata is darker than nominate, crown and upperparts 
slate-coloured, underparts slate-grey, becoming slightly more pale posteriorly. Voice. Contact and 


warning calls rendered as "grehh" and "tserét-greh". Nominate race and berlepschi may differ 
vocally; more study needed, as substantial contextual (and possibly individual) variation may cloud 
possible geographical differences. Loudsong of nominate variable, short, sweet and musical, phrase 
repeated "almost interminably" while foraging; initial element of 2 closely spaced notes (c. 2-1 
kHz and 2-6 kHz) slurred together, followed by several strong, clear whistles of c. 0-02 seconds’ 
duration, each descending from c. 4 to 3-5 kHz, rendered as “suwee, tu-tu-tu-tu", "tuawee ti-ti-ti- 
ti". or “wit, wit, wit...", "bewéét, bewéét, bewéét..." or “wééje, wééje, wwééje ídje". Loudsong of 
berlepschi described as repeated sequences of strong, descending "dlééew" notes; also an 
unmodulated sequence, "dip, dip, dip-dééew, dééew, dééew" or "dewdew-wééa dewdew wééa". 
Songs given while standing erect, as if swallowing water. Dawn song reported for nominate race. 
No information on vocal characteristics of saturata. 

Habitat. Most records of race berlepschi from the Cerrado and Pantanal ecoregions; more specifi- 
cally, in areas with tree cover 10-30%, more than 3 m in height, and not forming continuous 
canopy. Nominate race recorded in wider diversity of habitats, including Chaco (most numerous), 
Humid Chaco, Cerrado and Southern Cone Mesopotamian and Uruguayan savannas. Mostly at 
elevations below 1000 m; saturata in Bolivian montane dry forest ecoregion at 1500-2000 m, 
higher than nearly all other polioptilids (race maior of P. plumbea ascends to 2500 m). 

Food and Feeding. Diet small arthropods. Following information based mainly on study of nomi- 
nate race in old-growth coastal woodland in Argentina (Buenos Aires Province). Non-aerial forager, 
primarily in tree canopy; often with mixed flocks, especially during non-breeding season, but also 
as pairs or loose groups. Hops on branches and twigs while searching for prey on nearby foliage; 
attack strategies primarily gleaning (79%), followed by hover-gleaning (15%), sallying (5%) and 
probing (196). Forages disproportionately in Scutia buxifolia (Rhamnaceae); avoids use of Ligustrum 
lucidum (Oleaceae), an exotic invasive species that smothers native woodland tree species. 
Breeding. No information for berlepschi and saturata; following based on observations of nomi- 
nate race. Season mid-Sept to Jan. Usually in pairs and small groups; permanently monogamous; 
aggressive towards perceived predators during breeding season. One record of apparent co-opera- 
tive breeding: at one of 26 observed nests, one male and two females participated in building of 
nest, in which each female laid (producing total of six eggs), and all three adults contributed to 
feeding of young. Nest a small deep cup of vegetable fibres, spider webs used as cementing mate- 
rial, lichens attached to outer wall (thus well camouflaged), externally 5-5-6 cm across and 4-6 cm 
in height. inner cup 3-5—4-5 cm in diameter and 3-4 cm deep; placed 1-6-5 m up in tree, where 
supported by twigs; materials recycled during construction of subsequent nests. Clutch 3-5 eggs, 
normally 3, white to greenish-blue with fine brown speckling; incubation by both sexes, 14-15 
days; both also feed chicks, which leave nest at 14-15 days of age; young may remain with parents 
for 6-7 months (much longer than known for any other polioptilid); within these family groups, 
subordinates preen dominant individuals. Nests occasionally parasitized by Shiny Cowbird 
(Molothrus bonariensis). At nest with male and two females, four young fledged from six eggs. 
Movements, Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. Ecoregions occupied by 
nominate race and berlepschi not considered to be at any serious risk given their current and pro- 
jected conservation status; saturata restricted to Bolivian montane dry forest, which is considered 
to be at serious risk due to human settlement and agricultural conversion. 

Bibliography. Anon. (2004b), Canevari e! al. (1991), Chebez er al. (1999), Cueto & de Casenave (2002), Fjeldsà 
& Krabbe (1990), Fraga (1979), Hayes (1995), Hussey (1916), Klimaitis & Moschione (1987), Lowen er al. (1996), 
Marini et al. (1997). Mason (1985, 1986), Meyer de Schauensee (1966), Olson et al. (2001), de la Peña (1987, 
1989, 1995), Pinto (1944), Ridgely & Tudor (1994), Robbins er al. (1999), Short (1975), Sick (1993), Stotz et al. 
(1996), Tubelis & Cavalcanti (2001). 
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Class AVES 
Order PASSERIFORMES 
Suborder OSCINES 


Family CISTICOLIDAE 
(CISTICOLAS AND ALLIES) 


Systematics 


Cisticolidae is a recently erected family which has few, if any, 
definitive structural characteristics. It was created from a subset 
of the Old World warblers (Sylviidae) by C. G. Sibley and 
J. E. Ahlquist, as part of their mammoth reassessment of avian 
systematics. They rightly noted that the largely African species 
in Cisticola, Apalis, Prinia and related genera formed a closely 
knit group which they considered to differ sufficiently from other 
warblers to be recognized as a distinct family. The exact bounda- 
ries of the family, however, were far from resolved. Sibley and 
Ahlquist were handicapped by the small sample of taxa that they 
were able to include in their DNA-DNA hybridization compari- 
sons, as well as by the relatively crude nature of the technique 
itself. They were thus unable fully to resolve the web of conver- 
gence that has confounded attempts to infer relationships among 
the morphologically conservative Old World warblers. 

It was clear from Sibley and Ahlquist’s work that the tradi- 
tionally accepted Sylviidae is polyphyletic, with the genus Sylvia 
nested within the babblers and laughingthrushes (Timaliidae). 
Their response was to subsume the babblers into the Sylviidae, 
keeping the white-eyes and speirops separate in the family 
Zosteropidae, and erecting the family-level taxon Cisticolidae 
for the largely African warblers. More recently, studies based on 
gene sequences have allowed much better insights into the evo- 
lution of passerines in general, and the Old World warblers in 
particular. Broad-scale studies conducted independently by F. K. 
Barker and colleagues, from the American Museum in New York, 
and P. G. P. Ericson and his colleagues, based at Stockholm, in 
Sweden, have revolutionized our understanding of the radiation 
of the passerines. These studies have been augmented by more 
focused research into variation within the Old World warblers 
by, among others, P. Alström and Ericson in Sweden, A. Cibois 
in Switzerland, E. Pasquet in France, K. M. Sefc and M. D. 
Sorenson in the United States, J. Fjeldså in Denmark, and P. 
Beresford and R. Bowie in South Africa. Their findings show 
that Sibley and Ahlquist did not grasp the nettle firmly enough 
when revising the Sylviidae. 

The systematics of the Old World warblers are in a state of 
flux, but what appears to be emerging is that Sylviidae as tradi- 
tionally constituted comprises eight major lineages. Each of these 
groups is perhaps deserving of individual family status, because 


* Small, mostly insectivorous passerines with rounded wings, 
rather long, often graduated tail in most species, weak legs 
and finely pointed bill; plumage ranges from cryptic in open- 
country species to brightly coloured among some forest and 
thicket species. 


Wa. 


Africa, southern Europe, Asia and Australasia. 

Forest, woodland, savanna, grassland, marshes and semi- 
arid to arid scrub. 

27 genera, 145 species, 529 taxa. 

10 species threatened; none extinct since 1600. 
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mingled among them are the bulbuls (Pycnonotidae), the swallows 
and martins (Hirundinidae) and the long-tailed tits (Aegithalidae), 
not to mention the white-eyes (Zosteropidae) and the babblers 
(Timaliidae), which group together with the genus Sylvia. 
Cisticolidae represents one of the eight main lineages. The other 
seven are as follows: (i) a largely Palearctic-Oriental family com- 
prising Sylvia and related timaliid groups, including babblers, 
alcippes, illadopsises, laughingthrushes, minlas, yuhinas and 
white-eyes; (ii) a widespread family of acrocephaline warblers, 


Jeries are Madagascan 
warblers with dull plumage 
and pointed bills. They are 
apparently basal to the 
cisticoline clade, meaning 
they occupy a primitive 
position in the lineage, 
and are therefore probably 
relict forms: the jery-like 
ancestors of the cisticolids 
were perhaps widespread 
in the Afrotropics, or 
beyond, but the extant 
species are now restricted 
to Madagascar. All three 
species of Neomixis are 
common, at least locally, 
but the Common Jery is 
the most abundant overall. 
It is a widespread species 
in a variety of wooded and 
shrubby habitats from sea- 
level to 1800 m, even 
venturing locally into built- 
up areas. 


[Neomixis tenella, 
Madagascar. 
Photo: Roland Seitre] 


Most of the Orthotomus 
tailorbirds are perky, 
hyperactive birds, with 
relatively long bills, and 

a slender tail which is 
often cocked or quivered. 
Compared to many 
cisticolids, their plumage 
is relatively bright, usually 
containing green, grey 
and rufous. They have 
traditionally been 
classified as Old World 
warblers (Sylviidae), but 
recent genetic analyses 
indicate that some of 
them, including the 
Dark-necked Tailorbird, 
are nested within the 
Cisticolidae. This species, 
like others in the genus, is 
generally common in rank 
undergrowth and woodland 
from north-east India to 
Borneo. 


[Orthotomus atrogularis 
atrogularis, 

Mandai, Singapore. 
Photo: Teo Nam Siang] 
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with the genera Acrocephalus, Hippolais, Chloropeta and 
Nesillas; (iii) a related group including Bradypterus, Locustella, 
Schoenicola, Megalurus, Cincloramphus and the New World 
Donacobius; (iv) a Malagasy radiation consisting of the genera 
Cryptosylvicola, Thamnornis, Oxylabes, Crosslevia, and the 
Bernieria and Xanthomixis "bulbuls"; (v) the largely Palearctic— 
Oriental phylloscopine warblers which make up the genera 
Phylloscopus and Seicercus; (vi) an African radiation containing 
Sylvietta, Macrosphenus, Sphenoeacus, Achaetops, Victorin's 
Scrub-warbler (Bradypterus victorini) though placed not in 
Bradypterus but in a monotypic genus Cryptillas, and presum- 
ably Eremomela; and (vii) a largely Palearctic- Oriental group 
with the genera Cettia, Abroscopus, Tesia, Tickellia, Urosphena 
and, possibly, Hylia and Pholidornis. 

Data derived from recent genetic-sequencing studies gen- 
erally support the recognition of Cisticolidae as defined by 
Sibley and B. L. Monroe, but with the addition of the Madagas- 
can jeries (Neomixis), the African tailorbirds (Artisornis), at least 
some of the Asian tailorbirds (Orthotomus), and two African 
species in monotypic genera, namely the White-tailed Warbler 
(Poliolais lopezi) and the Buff-bellied Warbler (PAyllolais 
pulchella). The last two are included on the basis of their struc- 
tural and behavioural similarities to, respectively, Camaroptera 
and Apalis. These genetic analyses reveal that, among the Asian 
tailorbirds, the Common (Orthotomus sutorius) and Dark- 
necked Tailorbirds (Orthotomus atrogularis) are nested within 
the Cisticolidae, but the Mountain Tailorbird (Orthotomus 
cucullatus) is quite distinct, apparently related to the genera 
Cettia, Tesia and Urosphena in Sylviidae. The affinities of other 
Asian tailorbirds require confirmation, but probably only the 
Mountain Tailorbird and its sibling species the Rufous-headed 
Tailorbird (Orthotomus heterolaemus) fall outside the family. 
Unlike other Orthotomus tailorbirds, they seldom cock the tail, 
in addition to which they have a distinctive song and they ap- 
parently do not make a sewn nest. 

Sibley and Monroe were a little uncertain in their placement 
of the Oriole Warbler (Hypergerus atriceps) and the Grey-capped 
Warbler (Eminia lepida) in the Cisticolidae, but this treatment has 
been supported by sequence data. The only species which, ac- 
cording to the recent molecular data, these scientists placed erro- 
neously in Cisticolidae is the Grey-browed Babbler (Rhopophilus 
pekinensis), which appears to be sister to the Asian parrotbills 
(Paradoxornis) and more distantly affiliated to the Sylvia war- 


blers and related taxa. One African taxon of uncertain affinities 
but which may conceivably prove to belong in Cisticolidae is 
Grauer's Warbler (Graueria vittata). It is currently placed in 
Sylviidae, and may be allied to the African longbills (Macro- 
sphenus) in that family, although it also exhibits some similarities 
to the cisticolid genera Camaroptera and Calamonastes. 

The genetic evidence to date suggests that the jeries 
(Neomixis) of Madagascar lie at the base of the cisticolid clade. 
The Wedge-tailed Jery (Hartertula flavoviridis), despite its cur- 
rent placement adjacent to them, is apparently not related to 
Neomixis but, rather, forms part of the radiation of Malagasy 
warblers, oxylabes and "bulbuls". Apart from the jeries, the fam- 
ily is divided into two lineages. One comprises the largest genus, 
Cisticola, and a suite of African genera, including Scepomycter, 
Bathmocercus, Malcorus, Eminia and Hypergerus, together with 
the Asian—African prinias and related species (Prinia, Heliolais) 
and, probably, at least some of the Asian tailorbirds. The other 
group is entirely African, and includes the apalises (Apalis), the 
camaropteras (Camaroptera), the wren-warblers (Calamonastes), 
the African tailorbirds (Artisornis) and related genera. In some 
molecular-genetic analyses, however, Orthotomus emerges as 
sister to Camaroptera. More work is needed in order for the rela- 
tionships within the family to be more fully resolved. 

Genetic comparisons support many of the recent shifts in clas- 
sification made at a generic level within the Cisticolidae on the 
basis of structure or behaviour. Several African prinias have been 
moved to different genera, in part because their nests differ from 
the neatly woven structure of typical prinia nests. The Rufous- 
eared Warbler (Malcorus pectoralis) is closer to Eminia and 
Hypergerus than it 1s to Prinia. Similarly, the White-chinned 
Prinia (Schistolais leucopogon) and also, presumably, its 
allospecies, the Sierra Leone Prinia (Schistolais leontica), are 
closer to Apalis than to Prinia, in which they were formerly 
included, and are therefore best placed in a separate genus, as 
suggested by H. E. Wolters in 1980. The Namaqua Warbler 
(Phragmacia substriata) and Roberts's Warbler (Oreophilais 
robertsi), too, are distant from Prinia, being sister to Schistolais 
and Apalis. On the other hand, genetic evidence suggests that the 
aberrant Banded Prinia (Prinia bairdii), sometimes placed in its 
own genus Herpystera, does 1n fact appear to be close to other 
members of the genus Prinia. There may well be need for further 
division of some of the Asian prinias. The Rufous-vented Prinia 
(Prinia burnesii) and Swamp Prinia (Prinia cinerascens), for ex- 
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ample, differ from other prinias in having an open cup-nest and a 
distinctive, trilling song, as well as in being rather large. They 
form a species pair and are perhaps better placed in a separate 
genus, Laticilla. The apalises may not represent a monophyletic 
group, either. Genetic evidence suggests that, despite a superfi- 
cial similarity to the Bar-throated Apalis (Apalis thoracica) com- 
plex of taxa, the superspecies formed by the Black-collared 
(Apalis pulchra) and Ruwenzori Apalises (Apalis ruwenzorii) is 
quite distant from all other apalises. This distinction is supported 
by a difference in the number of tail feathers: most apalises pos- 
sess twelve rectrices, whereas the Black-collared and Ruwenzori 
Apalises have only ten. 

With a few exceptions, the sequence in which the species are 
presently treated within the family reflects the current best un- 
derstanding of evolutionary relationships. At least three species 
probably fall outside the family entirely; these, the Wedge-tailed 
Jery and the Mountain and Rufous-headed Tailorbirds, have al- 
ready been discussed above. Scepomycter is kept with 
Bathmocercus out of tradition; genetic evidence suggests that it 
is, In fact, basal to both Cisticola and Bathmocercus. The rela- 
tionships of the genera Incana, Scotocerca, Poliolais, 
Drymocichla, Spiloptila, Urolais, Urorhipis and Phyllolais have 
not been assessed by the use of genetic techniques, and their po- 
sition in the sequence is therefore somewhat arbitrary. The much- 
debated position of the Long-billed Tailorbird (Artisornis 
moreaui) also remains to be tested; this species is often placed in 
Apalis, but it seems better treated with the African Tailorbird 
(Artisornis metopias) in a separate genus. Finally, the poorly 
known Black-tailed Cisticola (Cisticola melanurus) is likewise 
sometimes placed in Apalis, but, given the peculiar structure of 
its primaries, it may well prove to represent a monotypic genus 
that is merely convergent with the cisticolas. In the present treat- 
ment it is retained in Cisticola, pending further investigations. 

The species-level classification is not settled, either, with the 
status of several taxa still unresolved. For example, K. Hustler 
recently argued that the widespread Cisticola galactotes is best 
considered as consisting of up to five allospecies. This treatment 
is not universally accepted, but it does serve to emphasize the 
differences among the taxa involved. Other examples of disputed 


splits include the Rufous-headed Tailorbird, which might be 
conspecific with the Mountain Tailorbird; the Striated Prinia 
(Prinia crinigera), which might be conspecific with the Brown 
Prinia (Prinia polychroa); the Swamp Prinia, sometimes lumped 
with the Rufous-vented Prinia; the Drakensberg Prinia (Prinia 
hypoxantha), sometimes treated as conspecific with the Karoo 
Prinia (Prinia maculosa); and the Tabora Cisticola (Cisticola 
angusticauda), teated by some as no more than a subspecies of 
the Neddicky (Cisticola fulvicapilla). Among the apalises, the 
Kabobo Apalis (Apalis kaboboensis) and the Chestnut-throated 
Apalis (Apalis porphyrolaema) are sometimes retained as a sin- 
gle species, and the same applies to the Kungwe (Apalis argentea) 
and Buff-throated Apalises (Apalis rufogularis), and the Brown- 
headed (Apalis alticola) and Grey Apalises (Apalis cinerea). Simi- 
larly, Hartert’s Camaroptera (Camaroptera harterti) and the 
Grey-backed Camaroptera (Camaroptera brachyura) are often 
regarded as conspecific, as also are Stierling's Wren-warbler 
(Calamonastes stierlingi) and the Miombo Wren-warbler 
(Calamonastes undosus). . 

There are also potential splits that are not considered justified 
on present evidence. Examples are the separation at species level 
of the Himalayan subspecies of the Hill Prinia (Prinia atrogularis) 
from the other races of Hill Prinia, the montane races of the Banded 
Prinia from the latter's lowland forms, and the grey-backed forms 
from the green-backed forms of the Grey-backed Camaroptera. 
Among the cisticolas, examples are the Angolan subspecies lepe 
of the Red-faced Cisticola (Cisticola erythrops), the western races 
of Chubb's Cisticola (Cisticola chubbi), the Angolan subspecies 
angolensis of the Stout Cisticola (Cisticola robustus), the spot- 
tailed races of the Lazy Cisticola (Cisticola aberrans), and the 
north-eastern race distinctus of the Wailing Cisticola (Cisticola 
lais), and a further instance is the two north-east African arid- 
woodland races of the Yellow-breasted Apalis (Apalis flavida). 
All these examples result from regional variation, often with hy- 
brid zones where the two forms in question meet. 

For the time being, and in the present treatment, it is consid- 
ered better to follow current practice, rather than attempting any 
robust investigation of species limits. In the case of the 
camaropteras, however, Bowie's unpublished genetic evidence 


With 23 species, the 
genus Prinia is one of the 
most diverse assemblages 
in the family. The Plain 
Prinia is typical of the set 
in being fairly confident 
and conspicuous but 
essentially dull and brown. 
Also, it has a pale 
supercilium and a long, 
strongly graduated tail 
which is often held 
cocked, or is wafted 
around in a stereotypic 
fashion during interactions 
and displays. A common 
feature in prinias, and in 
long-tailed cisticolids in 
general, is that rectrices 
are spotted with dark or 
pale at the tips. Given the 
frequent movement of 

the tail during foraging 
and interactions, it seems 
likely that these spots 
function as some kind 

of signal. 


[Prinia inornata herberti, 
Bangbor, 

Samutprakarn, Thailand. 
Photo: Kanit Khanikul] 


In its forest-dwelling 
habits, spotted wings 
and strongly barred 
underparts, the Banded 
Prinia differs markedly 
from congeners. On this 
basis it has been separated 
into its own monospecific 
genus, Herpystera, but 
this taxonomic arrangement 
does not seem to be 
warranted. In particular, 
molecular analyses 
suggest that this species 
is closely related to other 
members of Prinia, and 
vocal characters provide 
further support. It is less 
conspicuous than its 
open-country relatives, 
but not uncommon in the 
undergrowth of humid 
forests, especially in 
marginal habitats, 
treefall gaps and 
secondary growth. 


[Prinia bairdii bairdii, 
Obudu Plateau, 
south-east Nigeria. 
Photo: A. P. Leventis] 
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provides persuasively strong support for the lumping of the green- 
backed and grey-backed forms of Camaroptera brachyura and 
the splitting of Hartert’s Camaroptera from the Grey-backed 
Camaroptera. 

Another superspecies that has been studied using molecular 
tools is the *Bar-throated Apalis complex”, which ranges from 
south-east Kenya south to South Africa. Descnbed by B. P. Hall 
and R. E. Moreau in their Atlas of Speciation of African Passer- 
ine Birds as “one of the most exciting examples of geographical 
variation in the African avifauna”, the complex comprises some 
22 subspecies, differing mainly in plumage colour. It occurs 
widely from the semi-arid thickets in the Western Cape of South 
Africa to the Zimbabwe plateau, but north of the Zambezi River 
its range becomes increasingly fragmented, as it is largely con- 
fined to highland forests. Several isolated montane populations 
are strikingly different from the other subspecies, leading to their 
being recognized as distinct species by BirdLife International, 
largely for conservation purposes. The Namuli Apalis (Apalis 
lynesi), confined to Mount Namuli, in northern Mozambique, is 
listed as Near-threatened; the Yellow-throated Apalis (Apalis 
flavigularis) from montane forests in south-east Malawi is En- 
dangered; and the Taita Apalis (Apalis fuscigularis) from the Taita 
Hills, in Kenya, is Critical (see Status and Conservation). Differ- 
ences in the mitochondrial cytochrome b gene, however, suggest 
that at least 13 of the 22 taxa differ from each other by 2-866. 
typical of many forms that are treated as full avian species. Most 
surprisingly, the largest genetic differences are between 
populations in southern Africa, where the species’ range is largely 
contiguous. Further studies are needed, using differences in nu- 
clear genes, before any firm conclusions can be reached with 
regard to species limits in this cisticolid complex. 

It is fortunate that there are not more problems with the clas- 
sification of cisticolas. Many species in this large genus are no- 
toriously difficult to identify, given their overall similarity and 
the confounding factors of regional variation combined with plum- 
age differences linked to age, sex and season. For many species 
in this genus, the key to identification is the calls. We owe a huge 
debt to the Herculean efforts of H. Lynes, who studied these birds 
in the field and amassed a large collection of study skins. His 


seminal publication in 1930, in the British ornithological journal 
Ibis, with its supplement of meticulous colour plates, still pro- 
vides the framework for cisticola systematics. Lynes divided the 
cisticolas into nine main groups, based on the species' structure, 
habitat and displays. Modifications to this arrangement have been 
suggested by subsequent authors, and the relationships have yet 
to be tested with molecular tools. The work does, however, re- 
main a useful starting point for getting to grips with this bewil- 
deringly large genus, one which can cause despair among 
first-time birders in Africa. 

Lynes's nine groups were defined as follows. The first, the 
"Zitting Cisticola complex", is a group of four streaky-plumaged 
grassland species with a slightly longer tail than the others and 
with simple, lower-elevation aerial displays; it comprises the 
Zitting (Cisticola juncidis), Socotra (Cisticola haesitatus), Desert 
(Cisticola aridulus) and Madagascar Cisticolas (Cisticola 
cherina). The "cloud-scrapers" are very short-tailed, streaky- 
plumaged species of open grassland and are characterized by 
elaborate, high-flying aerial displays. This group consists of the 
Cloud (Cisticola textrix), Wing-snapping (Cisticola ayresii), Pec- 
toral-patch (Cisticola brunnescens), Pale-crowned (Cisticola 
cinnamomeus), Dambo (Cisticola dambo) and Black-backed 
Cisticolas (Cisticola eximius). The Golden-headed Cisticola 
(Cisticola exilis) is similar to the Black-backed Cisticola, but 
exhibits similarities also to the “Zitting Cisticola complex”. 

The third group, the “Croaking Cisticola complex", comprises 
three large, streak-backed grassland species with limited aerial 
displays, and strongly marked sexual dimorphism in size. These 
are the Croaking Cisticola (Cisticola natalensis), the Stout 
Cisticola and the Abedare Cisticola (Cisticola aberdare). Next is 
the “Wailing Cisticola complex", consisting of long-tailed, 
streaky-backed species usually having a rufous crown and which 
are found in open woodland and scrub: the Wailing, Grey-backed 
(Cisticola subruficapilla) and Tinkling Cisticola (Cisticola 
rufilatus). The Ashy Cisticola (Cisticola cinereolus) is interme- 
diate between this group and the Rattling Cisticola (Cisticola 
chiniana). The Red-pate (Cisticola ruficeps) and Tiny Cisticolas 
(Cisticola nana) also show affinities to the "Wailing Cisticola 
group", but they are smaller, and share features with the "Short- 
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winged Cisticola group” (see below). The Rattling Cisticola is 
close to the “Wailing Cisticola group”, but it has a stronger bill, 
exhibits greater sexual dimorphism in size, and is vocally similar 
to several members of the following group. The “Whistling 
Cisticola group” comprises four long-tailed, plain-backed spe- 
cies having a relatively heavy bill and associated with a range of 
habitats, from forest edge to open savannas and rocky hill slopes. 
These are the Chattering (Cisticola anonymus), Whistling 
(Cisticola lateralis), Bubbling (Cisticola bulliens) and Trilling 
Cisticolas (Cisticola woosnami). 

Lynes’s sixth group contains the montane cisticolas, similar 
in appearance to the members of the previous group but slightly 
larger and with distinctive duetting songs. These are Chubb’s, 
Hunter’s (Cisticola hunteri) and Black-lored Cisticolas (Cisticola 
nigriloris). A seventh group is formed by the Singing Cisticola 
(Cisticola cantans) and the Red-faced Cisticola, similar to the 
previous group in structure and plumage, but having distinctive 
whistled songs and building nests inside stitched-together leaves. 
The eighth contains the marsh cisticolas, which are long-tailed, 
heavily streaked species usually associated with swamps and 
damp areas. These are the Rufous-winged Cisticola (Cisticola 
galactotes sensu lato), and the Chirping (Cisticola pipiens) and 
Carruthers’s Cisticolas (Cisticola carruthersi). Levaillant's 
Cisticola (Cisticola tinniens) is allied to this group, but with some 
similarities to the “Wailing Cisticola complex". Lynes's ninth and 
final group, the "Short-winged Cisticola group", is a diverse com- 
plex of plain-backed, mainly short-tailed species, at least some 
of which build tailored nests. It comprises the Short-winged 
(Cisticola brachypterus), Tabora, Rufous (Cisticola rufus) and 
Foxy Cisticolas (Cisticola troglodytes) and the Neddicky. The 
Lazy Cisticola is distinctive, but falls closer to this group than to 
other species. Finally, the Black-tailed Cisticola probably also is 
linked to the "Short-winged Cisticola group", assuming that it is 
actually a Cisticola and not merely convergent with the Tabora 
Cisticola. 

Subsequent to Lynes's 1930 work, several new cisticola spe- 
cies have been recognized. The Churring Cisticola (Cisticola 
njombe), found locally in montane heaths in southern Tanzania 
and northern Malawi, was described by Lynes in 1933 and shows 


similarities to members of the the Rattling and Wailing Cisticola 
complexes. The Boran Cisticola (Cisticola bodessa), a cryptic 
species found in north-east Africa, was overlooked by Lynes as 
being a subspecies of the Rattling Cisticola, and was not recog- 
nized as a distinct species until 1946, by C. W. Benson. The Tana 
River Cisticola (Cisticola restrictus), known from only a hand- 
ful of specimens from coastal Kenya, was described by M. A. 
Traylor in 1967. 

Dorst's Cisticola (Cisticola guinea), a cryptic species sepa- 
rable from the Red-pate Cisticola mainly by its distinctive calls, 
has had a chequered taxonomic history. It was described by C. 
Chappuis and C. Erard as C. dorsti in 1991, after initial confu- 
sion with a subspecies, mongalla, of the Red-pate Cisticola. A 
recent study by F. Dowsett-Lemaire, N. Borrow and R. J. Dowsett, 
however, suggests that it is the very same taxon as the western 
subspecies, guinea, of the Red-pate Cisticola. As this seems to 
be distinct from the nominate race of the Red-pate Cisticola and 
to merit full species rank, these authors recommend that Dorst’s 
Cisticola be named C. guinea, after the taxon initially described 
by Lynes in 1930. 

Finally, there are two “new” species of cisticola from the 
Kilombero Swamp, in south-east Tanzania, which have entered 
the popular birding literature without having been formally de- 
scribed. One, the “Kilombero Cisticola” or *Melodious Cisticola", 
is a large, plain-backed, duetting species, similar to the Black- 
lored Cisticola, but with a short, pale supercilium; unlike the other 
duetting cisticolas, which prefer montane grassland, bracken and 
forest edge, it occurs in lowland swamps. The other undescribed 
species, the “White-tailed Cisticola", is a typical, long-tailed 
marsh cisticola, but its tail lacks subterminal spotting and the 
outer rectrices are edged white. 

Despite the close similarity among the cisticolas, there are 
surprisingly few records of hybridization among the members of 
this genus, although a cynic may argue that such hybrids would 
be overlooked because we are unable to identify them. It has 
been suggested that the Tana River Cisticola may be a hybrid 
between the Rattling and Ashy Cisticolas, which would account 
for its rarity, but this remains to be tested. Indeed, across the 
family as a whole, there are very few examples of hybrids be- 
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The genus Cisticola is the 
largest in the family, with 
49 species. These forms 
are much-maligned 
amongst birdwatchers for 
their dull plumage and 
homogeneity, but a closer 
inspection indicates that 
some are rather beautiful. 
Levaillant’s Cisticola, 
for example, is strikingly 
patterned with fawn, 
rufous, cream and black, 
Like many of its congeners 
it has a sharply tipped, 
slightly decurved bill, 
broadly fringed upperwing 
feathers, and a strongly 
graduated tail. Likewise, 
it inhabits wet grassland, 
areas of sedge and 
reedbeds in Africa. 

All Cisticola species avoid 
tall vegetation or forests. 


[Cisticola tinniens tinniens, 
Eshowe, KwaZulu-Natal, 
South Africa. 

Photo: Hugo Chittenden] 


Cisticolas have the short, 
rounded wings typical of 
sedentary passerines. 

The outermost primary 
(P10) is usually very short, 
and almost vestigial, as 
can be seen in this 
photograph of the Wailing 
Cisticola. Like many 
congeners, the male of 
this species sings from a 
prominent perch on top of 
a bush, but regularly 
launches himself into a 
brief aerial display. Songs, 
and the aerial displays 
which accompany them, 
are the key to identifying 
the confusing array of 
similar cisticolas found in 
the Afrotropics. 


[Cisticola lais lais, 
Naude's Nek, 
Eastern Cape, 
South Africa. 
Photo: Peter Ryan] 
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tween species that are not allospecies. Perhaps the best docu- 
mented case is that between the Karoo Prinia and the Black- 
chested Prinia (Prinia flavicans) in South Africa. Even here, 
however, interbreeding is rare. In one case, a mixed pair was 
found in the process of feeding fledged young near Van Wyksvlei, 
in the Northern Cape. This occurred in May, outside the normal 
breeding season for both species, although both can breed 
opportunistically after rains in this arid area; at the time, good 
rains had just broken a five-year drought. Other apparent hybrids 
have been observed around Prinshof, in the south of Northern 
Cape and outside the normal range of the Black-chested Prinia. 
In both instances, it is plausible that hybridization resulted from 
the absence of conspecific mates in breeding condition. The pau- 
city of suitable mates is thought to be a key reason for interspecific 
hybridization among birds, as it could confer at least some fit- 
ness benefits on the individuals involved. 

Pending further studies of species-level and higher-level re- 
lationships among the Old World warblers, we are left with a 
family Cisticolidae which comprises some 145 warbler-like birds 
in 27 genera. Species-level diversity among genera varies enor- 
mously, with 17 monotypic genera and, at the other extreme, four 
genera housing a total of 112 species; the last are Cisticola, with 
49 species, Apalis, with 26, Prinia, containing 23 species, and 
Orthotomus, with 13. No other genus contains more than four 
species. Quite why there is such a lop-sided distribution of spe- 
cies-level diversity among cisticolid genera remains unanswered. 
There is no accepted higher-level structure within the family, but, 
as reported above, there appear to be three major groupings, which 
some taxonomists may prefer to regard as subfamilies or tribes. 
These three are the Madagascan jeries in the genus Neomixis, an 
Asian-African group comprising Cisticola, Prinia and probably 
Orthotomus, and a wholly Afrotropical group consisting of Apalis, 
Camaroptera, Calamonastes, Schistolais and related species. 
Several authors have proposed the subdividing of the larger gen- 
era into subgenera, a suggestion which reached the extreme with 
Wolters, who recognized as many as six genera and 15 subgenera 
for Cisticola alone. 

The family is found throughout Africa, Madagascar, south- 
ern Europe and Asia, and extends marginally into Australasia. 
The majority of species, some 113 of them, or 78%, occur in 


Africa, with 110 species restricted to the Afrotropics. A total of 
31 species is found in Eurasia, five in Madagascar and two in 
Australasia. Given the preponderance of species in Africa, it seems 
sensible to assume that Cisticolidae has its origins in that conti- 
nent. The geographical range and diversity of the Cisticolidae, 
however, are remarkably similar to those found in the sunbird 
family Nectariniidae, which also has the bulk of its species in 
Africa, smaller numbers in the Palearctic and Oriental Regions, 
and one species penetrating the Australasian Region. It is not 
impossible that the historical biogeography of the Cisticolidae 
mirrors that of the Nectariniidae, with an Asian origin, a recent 
radiation in Africa, and some African species subsequently mov- 
ing back into the Palearctic. Arguing against this is the relatively 
low diversity at the generic level in Asia, where only four of the 
27 cisticolid genera occur, and only one genus, Orthotomus, is 
endemic in Asia. 

The genetic evidence to date is too patchy to resolve the fami- 
ly's evolutionary history, and there are no relevant fossils. The 
basal position of the Neomixis jeries, confined to Madagascar 
but not present on adjacent islands such as the Comoros, sug- 
gests that they are likely relictual species. Among the remainder 
of the family, molecular-genetic studies indicate, irrespective of 
the gene sequenced, that the division into an African group, domi- 
nated by Apalis, Camaroptera, Calamonastes, Schistolais and 
others, and an Asian-African group apparently occurred early 
on, suggesting that the family has been in Africa since its early 
radiation. The origin of the more widespread lineage, dominated 
by Cisticola, Prinia and Orthotomus, is less clear. Cisticola is 
almost exclusively African, but Prinia has the bulk of its species 
in Asia, and Orthotomus has an entirely Asian distribution. More 
studies are required in order to ascertain the origins and evolu- 
tionary history of the family. 

Within Africa, there are some intriguing biogeographical 
puzzles. Several species have very small ranges, and in some 
cases these may be highly fragmented. Perhaps the most extreme 
case is that of the Long-billed Tailorbird, which until recently 
was known only from the East Usambara Mountains, in extreme 
north-east Tanzania, and the Njezi Plateau, 950 km farther south 
in northern Mozambique. Sightings of what are probably this 
species have recently been made in the Udzungwa Mountains of 
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southern Tanzania, but its populations are still separated by other 
mountains with seemingly suitable forests. This tailorbird’s dis- 
tribution mirrors that of the enigmatic Dapplethroat (Arcanator 
orostruthus), a presumed timaliid, and it is tempting to speculate 
that both are reaching the end of their taxon cycle, and that each 
once had a larger, more continuous distribution. 

There are numerous other examples of isolated mountains 
supporting either the same or subtly different populations of war- 
blers. One such involves the large, duetting cisticolas, the Black- 
lored, Chubb’s and Hunter’s Cisticolas, which occur in the 
highlands of the Albertine Rift, East Africa and northern Ma- 
lawi, and then reappear on the other side of the continent, in south- 
west Cameroon. Another involves the Masked (Apalis binotata) 
and Grey Apalises, which have the same distribution as the 
duetting cisticolas, as well as further populations in the high- 
lands of Gabon and Angola. The Grey Apalis is even more con- 
fusing, because its isolated population in Angola almost overlaps 
with populations attributed to its allospecies, the Brown-headed 
Apalis. Quite how these disjunct populations ended up where 
they are is a matter for further research. The conventional wis- 
dom suggests that they are the result of historical dispersal events, 
presumably in periods when climate and vegetation patterns were 
different, but at least some populations may have arisen through 
parallel evolution. It may seem far-fetched that seemingly identi- 
cal species could evolve separately on different mountain blocks, 
but there is evidence that this has happened among some East 
African alpine plants, and there are precedents in the avian world, 
such as the seemingly independent evolution of flightless Takahes 
(Porphyrio mantelli) in the North and South Islands of New Zea- 
land. Studies currently underway are employing molecular-ge- 
netic tools in an attempt to answer these questions. 

In general, the family appears to be rather poor at dispersing 
across oceanic barriers. With the exception of the "Zitting 
Cisticola complex", there are surprisingly few examples of is- 
land populations around Africa. Off Tanzania, the Grey-backed 
Camaroptera and the Yellow-breasted Apalis occur on Zanzibar, 
which has had a recent land-bridge connection to the mainland, 
but they have not colonized Pemba Island, which has long been 
isolated. In the Gulf of Guinea, the towering island of Bioko is a 
mere 40 km off the Cameroon coast, yet it has only seven of the 
21 cisticolid species found on the mainland; these seven com- 


prise three apalises, two camaropteras, the Green Longtail 
(Urolais epichlorus) and the White-tailed Warbler, and three 
(arguably four) of the seven are represented by endemic subspe- 
cies on Bioko. Farther offshore, only the endemic Sáo Tomé Prinia 
(Prinia molleri) has reached Sáo Tomé, and no members of the 
family have colonized Príncipe or Annobón. In Asia, sea cross- 
ings have been more frequent, with four prinias reaching Sri 
Lanka, three others reaching Taiwan, and a further five having 
colonized Sumatra and/or the other Greater Sunda Islands. The 
Asian tailorbirds have been even more successful dispersers, with 
species in Sri Lanka, Borneo, Sumatra and the Philippines. Two 
of them have crossed Wallace's Line, the Olive-backed Tailorbird 
(Orthotomus sepium) having reached Lombok, the westernmost 
of the Lesser Sundas, and the Mountain Tailorbird, which prob- 
ably is not a tailorbird at all, occurring more widely in Sulawesi, 
the Moluccas and the Lesser Sundas. 

Two species of short-tailed cisticola are the greatest island- 
hoppers. The Zitting Cisticola is the most widespread member of 
the Cisticolidae, its range almost matching that of the entire fam- 
ily. It breeds on the islands of Pemba, Zanzibar and Mafia, off 
East Africa, on numerous islands in the Mediterranean. on Sri 
Lanka and the Nicobar Islands, in the Indian Ocean, and in Ja- 
pan, Taiwan, the Philippines and other islands in south-eastern 
Asia, as well as in New Guinea and locally in northern Australia. 
During its recent spread across southern Europe, it colonized is- 
lands such as Malta and Crete, and vagrants have reached the 
Canaries and Britain, on the eastern edge of the Atlantic. Disper- 
sal to some islands has, however, been insufficient to prevent 
local adaptations from occurring, with endemic species recog- 
nized on Socotra and Madagascar. The Madagascar Cisticola has 
gone on to colonize several atolls in the southern Seychelles. The 
Golden-headed Cisticola, the only member of the genus not found 
in Africa, is regarded by J. Diamond as a “tramp” species that 
moves readily among islands. It has spread throughout much of 
the south-eastern part of Asia, including the Philippines and In- 
donesia, and also through New Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago, 
and northern and eastern Australia all the way south to King Is- 
land, off Tasmania. 

The inability to disperse across water barriers reflects a gen- 
eral lack of migratory behaviour (see Movements). Apart from 
local altitudinal movements, only Zitting Cisticolas undertake even 


The Rufous-eared 
Warbler inhabits low 
xerophytic scrub, usually 
where bushes are small 
and widely spaced. It is 
often seen running between 
these bushes, rodent-like, 
along the ground. This 
species is sometimes 
included in Prinia, but 
differs in several notable 
features, including the 
rufous face, the streaked 
upperparts and the high- 
pitched song; the black 
breast is a recurring theme 
in cisticolids, and especially 
common in the genus 
Apalis. The nest, too, is 
apalis-like, and very 
different from the typical 
woven nest of prinias. 
Molecular analysis has 
suggested a relationship 
with Eminia and Hypergerus, 
and supports the placement 
of this species in a 
monotypic genus. 


[Malcorus pectoralis 
pectoralis, 

Calitzdorp, Little Karoo, 
Western Cape, 

South Africa. 

Photo: Peter Ryan] 


Two unusual cisticolids 
make up the genus 
Bathmocercus. Both have 
rufous upperparts, large 
amounts of black on the 
head or underparts, and a 
pair of well-developed 
rictal bristles, They are 
unobtrusive birds of humid 
regions, inhabiting dense 
herbaceous vegetation at 
forest edges, light gaps or 
larger clearings, particularly 
where the habitat is choked 
with vines, bracken, 
sedges and young trees. 
The Black-faced Rufous 
Warbler is the more 
widespread of the pair, 
occurring in the equatorial 
band of humid forest 
stretching from Cameroon 
to Kakamega, in 
westernmost Kenya. 


[Bathmocercus rufus. 
Photo: David Hosking/ 
FLPA} 
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short-range migrations. It is unclear whether this rather sedentary 
nature accounts for the large number of cisticolid species having 
small ranges. One could equally argue that small ranges are the 
result of species’ narrow habitat tolerances, a thesis that is per- 
haps supported by the fact that many members of this family have 
fragmented ranges. The patchy distributions of some Apalis 
populations, such as the remarkably localized Karamoja Apalis 
(Apalis karamojae) in the steppes of East Africa, or the seemingly 
random alternation of grey-backed and green-backed races of the 
Bar-throated Apalis on successive mountain ranges in East Af- 
rica, defy any logical explanation. On a broad scale, the genus 
Apalis has a peculiar distribution, with 16 species in East Africa, 
eight species in West Africa east of the Dahomey Gap, but only 
three species west of the Dahomey Gap. The reason for the pau- 
city of apalises in the Upper Guinea forests is unknown. 


Morphological Aspects 


Cisticolidae is a family of small, warbler-like passerines. Only 
the atypical Oriole Warbler, known also as the Moho, could be 
construed as approaching the notion of medium-sized, with a to- 
tal length of some 19 cm, thanks in part to its long tail, and hav- 
ing a mass of up to 32 g. The remaining members of the family 
range in size from around 9 cm and 5 g, as typified by the small- 
est cisticolas, tailorbirds and the Buff-bellied Warbler, to 20 cm 
and about 25 g, which are the measures reached respectively by 
the very long-tailed Hill Prinia and males of the larger subspe- 
cies of the Croaking Cisticola. The majority of species are at the 
small end of the range, more than half of all cisticolids weighing 
less than 10 g. Most are rather slender, but males of some 
cisticolas, such as the Croaking and Stout Cisticolas, are more 
“chunky”, with males described as being "bull-necked". 

Males are larger than females on average, but with often 
considerable overlap between the sexes as a result of individual 
variation. The size difference is modest in most species. In terms 
of linear dimensions, males of most genera have the wing 2- 
10% longer and the tarsus and culmen 1-5% longer than those 
of the females. Tail length is often more dimorphic, males of 
the White-tailed Warbler and of several apalises having a tail 
20-30% longer than that of the respective females, and in the 


Bioko population of the Green Longtail male tail length aver- 
ages almost 90% longer than the female's. Other species, how- 
ever, have virtually no sex-linked difference in tail length. 
Variation in tail length is a complex issue, and is explored fur- 
ther below. Overall size dimorphism is most marked among some 
cisticola species, especially the Whistling, Rattling and Croak- 
ing Cisticola groups, the males of which have wing, tarsus and 
culmen measurements respectively about 20%, 10-12% and 10% 
longer than those of the females. Juveniles are, on average, 
slightly smaller than adults, but this difference is usually short- 
lived. Indeed, the Zitting Cisticola has the shortest known im- 
mature period of any bird species, some females attempting to 
breed within a month of fledging (see Breeding). 

For most cisticolids, the linear differences in size translate 
into a difference in mass between males and females of 5-15%. 
There is, however, very little difference in mass between the sexes 
of the White-tailed Warbler and of the African Tailorbird, whereas 
the Namaqua Warbler and some cisticolas differ sexually by 2096 
or more. Among the highly dimorphic species in the Whistling, 
Rattling and Croaking Cisticola groups, males outweigh females 
by 40-50%. The reasons for these massive size differences are 
unknown. Although the mating systems of cisticolas in general 
are poorly known, the difference does not seem to be linked to 
polygyny, as is often the case where competition among males 
selects for much larger-sized males. Sexual dimorphism in body 
size is normal for Zitting and Golden-headed Cisticolas, the two 
species known to be polygynous in at least parts of their ranges 
(see Breeding). Two highly dimorphic species, the Chattering 
and Rattling Cisticolas, are group-territorial, at any rate locally, 
and large size may have been favoured by intense male conflicts 
for territories. On the other hand, the most dimorphic of all spe- 
cies, the Croaking Cisticola, is probably monogamous. 

Mass varies considerably, both seasonally and daily, being 
lowest at dawn and highest at dusk. Diurnal variation in mass of 
some species at Kakamega Forest, in Kenya, ranges up to 20%. 
Seasonally, masses are generally greatest immediately prior to 
the breeding season, and lowest during the moult. On the Nyika 
Plateau, in Malawi, however, Bar-throated Apalises develop fat 
reserves in the winter months, apparently as insurance against 
adverse weather conditions. In the north of their range, Zitting 
Cisticolas accumulate significant fat reserves before migrating. 
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As is typical of largely insectivorous birds, the cisticolid bill 
is rather slender. It varies from being long and almost needle- 
like, as in Asian tailorbirds, to being deeper and with a strongly 
arched culmen, as in some cisticolas. The most robust bill is that 
of the male Croaking Cisticola, which tackles large beetles 
(Coleoptera) and grasshoppers (Orthoptera). The majority of 
cisticolids, however, have a rather short, slender bill, the base 
ranging from narrow to fairly broad. There is no correlation be- 
tween nest-stitching behaviour and bill structure, and Red-faced 
and Singing Cisticolas manage to make neatly stitched nests de- 
spite their having a rather heavy bill. The long, slender bill pos- 
sessed by the Asian tailorbirds and the Long-billed Tailorbird of 
Africa probably are adaptations for feeding on very small insects 
such as gnats and other small flies (Diptera), which are caught 
most efficiently with a forceps-like bill. 

Rictal bristles are reduced in most members of the family. 
Exceptions are the two rufous warblers in the genus Bathmocercus 
and Winifred’s Warbler (Scepomycter winifredae), which have 
two well-developed bristles, the Namaqua Warbler and the larg- 
est cisticolas, namely the Croaking, Stout and Aberdare Cisticolas. 
Nasal bristles are poorly developed or vestigial. Leg length ranges 
from medium to rather long. The legs of arboreal species, such 
as apalises and prinias, are slender, with weak feet adapted for 
grasping slender twigs and stems, but those of some ground-dwell- 
ing cisticolas and those of the rufous warblers are rather more 
robust. The toes are anisodactyl, three directed forwards and one 
backwards, in the typical passerine manner, with the middle toe 
the longest. In most, but not all, cisticolids, the inner toe is longer 
than the outer toe. There are also some differences between spe- 
cies in toe length. Carruthers’s Cisticola, a papyrus (Cyperus 
papyrus) specialist, has long, slender toes compared with those 
of most other cisticolas, presumably as an adaptation to grasping 
broad papyrus stems. All members of the family have rather short 
and decurved claws, ranging from slender to, in the case of some 
ground-dwelling species, rather strong. 

Cisticolidae have short and rounded wings, as is typical of 
sedentary passerines. They possess ten primaries, with P5—P7 
usually the longest. The Zitting Cisticola is unusual in having 
less rounded wings, with P9 not much shorter than the adjacent 
primaries; this is a useful character for separating it in the hand 
from the Golden-headed Cisticola. The outermost primary, P10, 
is reduced, being typically about 30-50% the length of P9, but it 


is shorter in some cisticolas, and almost vestigial in the Black- 
tailed Cisticola. For the cisticolas, Lynes found the shape and 
length of the outer primaries to be a useful taxonomic feature, 
although these vary with age; juveniles have longer, broader outer 
primaries. Many species have the outer webs of the outer prima- 
ries, except P9 and P10, weakly emarginated. The remaining 
remiges consist of six secondaries and three tertials, with little 
structural difference between the two. 

The number of tail feathers varies among genera. Orthotomus, 
Heliolais, Cisticola, Incana, Camaroptera, Calamonastes, 
Euryptila, Spiloptila and Urorhipis have twelve rectrices. So, too, 
do the Apalis species with the exception of the Black-collared 
and Ruwenzori Apalises, which, as mentioned above (see Sys- 
tematics), have only ten. Likewise, Prinia, Scotocerca, Malcorus, 
Scepomycter, Bathmocercus, Poliolais, Artisornis, Schistolais, 
Urolais, Phragmacia, Drymocichla and Phyllolais have ten 
rectrices. Roberts’s Warbler, the sole member of the genus 
Oreophilais, is usually attributed with having only eight tail fea- 
thers, but the outer pair is greatly reduced in adults; D. B. Hanmer 
reports that juveniles of this species have ten feathers. The Ru- 
fous-eared Warbler also has greatly reduced outer rectrices, and 
it, too, could easily be assumed to have only eight. There is no 
obvious reason for the reduction in functional tail feathers within 
the family. 

Tail length varies dramatically across the family, with con- 
siderable variation in some of the larger genera, and even sea- 
sonally within many species. The Cloud Cisticola and the 
Olive-green Camaroptera (Camaroptera chloronota) have the 
shortest tails, less than half the length of the wing, whereas males 
of the Bioko population of the Green Longtail have the longest 
tail, at almost 2-5 times the wing length. The structure of the tail 
also varies markedly. The tail of prinias, rufous warblers, apalises 
and related species is strongly graduated, and that of the tailorbirds 
and the longer-tailed cisticolas is moderately graduated, whereas 
the short-tailed cisticolas, the wren-warblers and the Grey-capped 
and Oriole Warblers have a rounded tail, and the camaropteras 
and the White-tailed Warbler an almost square-ended one. 

Cisticolas exhibit a marked interspecific variation in tail 
length, apparently correlated to some degree with the importance 
of aerial displays. Species with the most protracted and extrava- 
gant aerial displays have a very short tail, whereas those with 
little or no aerial display have a longer tail. Among the apalises, 
variation in tail length is less marked, and appears to be linked to 
habitat structure. Forest-canopy species tend to have a longer tail 
than that of species which forage mainly in the understorey, 
whereas species which feed at a wide range of heights have a tail 
of intermediate length. This pattern within the apalises is repeated 
to some extent among other forest-dwelling warblers; thus, spe- 
cies typical of the understorey, such as camaropteras, tailorbirds 
and the White-tailed Warbler, are short-tailed, whereas the Green 
Longtail is largely a canopy bird. There are, however, some ex- 
ceptions to this general picture: the Rufous-eared Warbler, the 
wren-warblers and several prinias live close to the ground, yet 
they have a long tail. zs 

Furthermore, tail length varies seasonally among many 
cisticolids. During the breeding season, the tail of many cisticolas 
and prinias becomes shorter, while that of male tailorbirds be- 
comes longer. Tail feathers are replaced twice yearly in cases when 
the seasonal difference in length is significant, but in some cases 
the change in length is simply the result of wear throughout the 
year. Both strategies have been reported for some species, such 
as the Graceful Prinia (Prinia gracilis). Among cisticolas, the 
difference between breeding and non-breeding tail length is, on 
average, about 1396 for males and 1196 for females across all 
populations having distinct seasonal plumages. The difference is 
most marked in the polygynous Golden-headed Cisticola, the 
breeding-plumaged males of which have the tail 30—4096 shorter 
than do those in non-breeding plumage, this varying to some de- 
gree among subspecies. For this species, a short tail is correlated 
with breeding success, with the numbers of both mates and fledg- 
lings linked to short male tail length (see Breeding). 

Plumage colour in this family varies from drab and cryptic, 
as in many open-country species such as the cisticolas and most 
prinias, to brightly coloured, as in some forest species such as 


The Oriole Warbler, also 
known as the Moho, is the 
most striking member of 
the family. Its upperparts 
are green, its underparts 
yellow, and the dark head 
is scaled with pale grey; 
the tail is long and 
rounded. As well as being 
the largest, brightest and 
most distinctly patterned 
cisticolid, it has a loud and 
distinctive voice, a rich 
fluting song which is often 
given in duet. Its taxonomic 
affinities have long been 
in doubt, but molecular 
analysis has recently 
supported its placement in 
Cisticolidae. It is a West 
African species, occurring 
in dense undergrowth 
and thickets, particularly 
near water. 


[Hypergerus atriceps, 
Jos Plateau, Nigeria. 
Photo: A. P. Leventis] 


Although the number 
fluctuates widely depending 
on taxonomic adjustments, 

roughly 25 species are 
grouped in the genus 
Apalis. They are crisply 
dressed, sharply patterned, 
arboreal birds, many with 
smoky grey upperparts, 
dark masks, pale throats, 
and black breastbands. 
Their populations tend to 
have pronounced 
phylogeographic structure, 
meaning that isolated and 
rapidly evolving relatives 
are often genetically or 
morphologically 
distinctive. This pattern 
of geographical variation 
produces a large number 
of subspecies in 
widespread forms, like 
the Bar-throated Apalis, 
and complicates 

the designation of 
species limits. 


[Apalis thoracica thoracica, 
Cape Recife, 

Port Elizabeth, 

Eastern Cape, 

South Africa. 

Photo: Peter Ryan] 
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the Oriole Warbler, some apalises and the Asian tailorbirds. Even 
with brightly coloured species, however, the plumage generally 
lacks any significant gloss. The upperparts of most cisticolids 
are uniformly brown, olive or grey, with darker streaking in the 
case of some open-country species; the latter are often associ- 
ated with grassy or reedy habitats, where the streaks presumably 
provide camouflage. Some species have distinctively coloured 
wingpanels formed by rufous or white edges of the inner flight- 
feathers. These panels are best developed in the Red-winged Grey 
Warbler (Drymocichla incana) and the White-winged Apalis 
(Apalis chariessa), but they are exhibited also by the Karamoja 
Apalis, the Red-fronted Warbler (Urorhipis rufifrons), the Red- 
winged Warbler (Heliolais ervthropterus) and many cisticolas. 
Other species, such as the Banded Prinia and Stierling's and 
Barred Wren-warblers (Calamonastes fasciolatus), have white- 
spotted upperwing-coverts, and the Cricket Warbler (Spiloptila 
clamans) has bold black-and-white wing-coverts. Many mem- 
bers of the family have a patterned tail, typically involving a white 
outer tail or white tips on all except the central pair of feathers. 
Cisticolas and prinias frequently also have blackish subterminal 
bands accentuating the pale tips. These features can be used as 
visual signals without being permanently on show, and their ef- 
fectiveness is enhanced by stereotyped cocking or fanning of the 
tail during display. 

Cisticolids often have the head and underparts more distinc- 
tively patterned than are their upperparts. In many species, the 


faces is characterized by a dark or rufous mask, often setting off 


a pale or reddish eye. In some instances, the black or rufous mask 
extends onto the crown, throat or breast, as demonstrated by, for 
example, Winifred's Warbler, the African and some Asian 
tailorbirds, the two rufous warblers and the Oriole Warbler. Other 
species have a black eyestripe, this being best developed in the 
Grey-capped Warbler, on which it extends to form a black nuchal 
collar; sometimes it is associated with a well-defined pale 
supercilium, as shown by, for example, some prinias, Asian 
tailorbirds, the Streaked Scrub-warbler (Scotocerca inquieta) and 
the Yellow-browed Camaroptera (Camaroptera superciliaris). A 
narrow fleshy eyering is a feature of some prinias and apalises. 
Several species have a black breastband, as instanced by the 
Black-chested Prinia, the Rufous-eared Warbler and eight spe- 


cies of apalis, while other apalises have a distinctive black throat, 
often set off by white stripes. In general terms, the remainder of 
the underside of cisticolids is usually plain, paler than the 
upperparts, with darker flanks providing countershading camou- 
flage. The Oriole Warbler, some apalises and the Asian tailorbirds 
have bright yellow underparts. Asian tailorbirds and camaropteras 
are characterized by the possession of distinctively coloured 
thighs. Barred underparts are a feature of the Banded Prinia and 
the wren-warblers, the latter group characterized also by having 
a finely barred tail. 

Ornamentation is limited, with no extravagant plumes or other 
sexually selected plumage characters. Golden-headed and, to a 
lesser extent, Zitting Cisticolas have slightly elongated hindcrown 
feathers that can be erected into a small crest, and, in the case of 
the former, the crest can be spread to exaggerate the plain golden 
crown. One of the main visual display characters of most of the 
species is the blackish palate, displayed by singing males (see 
below). Male rufous warblers and some Asian tailorbirds have 
bare patches of blue or blackish skin on the throat which are ex- 
posed during singing. Yellow-browed Camaropteras also have 
bare blue neck pouches that they inflate when calling, and in this 
case they are present in both sexes. The rump and flank feathers 
of some cisticolids are rather loose, this being especially so with 
the Grey-capped Warbler, but also, to a lesser extent, with 
camaropteras, Black-collared and Ruwenzori Apalises, and the 
Red-winged Warbler. No function has been suggested for this 
lax plumage, which is found also in the unrelated Macrosphenus 
longbills in the family Sylviidae. The Streaked Scrub-warbler 
has loose feathers on the vent. The Cricket Warbler is unusual in 
having the black-and-white feathers on its forecrown and wing- 
coverts stiffened. 

Most members of the Cisticolidae lack marked sexual dimor- 
phism in plumage, but this does occur in several apalises, most 
strikingly in the White-winged Apalis, as well as some Asian 
tailorbirds, the rufous warblers and the White-tailed Warbler. 
There are also subtle differences in plumage between the sexes 
in other genera, including some prinias, cisticolas, Winifred's 
Warbler, the Olive-green Camaroptera and the Barred Wren-war- 
bler. In the case of the cisticolas, the males in breeding dress are 
often less streaked than are the females, and they may have a 
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more boldly patterned tail. Furthermore, bill colour and, espe- 
cially, mouth colour frequently differ between the sexes during 
the breeding season, males of many species acquiring a distinc- 
tive black mouth, which is displayed while singing. In this re- 
spect, however, there is variation even within species. For 
example, only the males of the Graceful Prinia develop a black 
bill and mouth in Israel and north-east Egypt, but in the rest of 
Egypt there is no sexual dimorphism in bill and mouth colours. 
The degree of dimorphism may reflect the stability of pair-bonds, 
with differences reduced where the bond is retained throughout 
the year. Among cisticolas, pairs of the large, duetting species 
hold territories through the whole year, and both sexes have a 
black mouth. 

Only a few species have highly distinct juvenile plumages. 
Rufous warblers have drab, uniform juveniles, and juvenile Asian 
tailorbirds are much duller than the adults, often lacking any ru- 
fous on the head. In other species, juveniles resemble adults, or, 
in sexually dimorphic species, the adult females, or they are some- 
what duller, often with more rufous upperparts and a yellow wash 
on the underparts. The last-mentioned character, which Lynes 
termed “sulphuring” for juvenile cisticolas, is strikingly variable 
in some species, with strong regional differences among 
populations of Red-faced, Singing, Rattling, Levaillant’s and 
Zitting Cisticolas. In some instances, fledglings may even differ 
markedly from others of the same brood in the intensity of the 
yellow wash. As with most passerines, juvenile cisticolids can 
be recognized in the hand by their narrower, more pointed tail 
feathers when fresh. Juvenile Golden-headed Cisticolas are un- 
usual in exhibiting considerable individual variation in tail length; 
this is possibly connected with the fact that some attempt to breed 
in their first year, as do some Zitting Cisticolas (see Breeding). 
In addition, juveniles, at least those of the cisticolas, have a rela- 
tively longer outermost primary (P10) and a shorter P9, resulting 
in a more rounded wing than that of the adult. 

Plumage polymorphism is rare in the family. A dark, 
erythristic morph of the Zitting Cisticola is common on Pemba 
Island, off north-east Tanzania, apparently breeding freely with 
individuals of the “normal” morph. Among Whistling Cisticolas, 
some immatures are a rich rufous in colour, and two subspecies 
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of the Miombo Wren-warbler have a rare green-backed morph in 
the juvenile plumage. There are examples of marked regional 
differences in plumage among some apalises, such as the Buff- 
throated Apalis, the females of which appear rather similar across 
the species’ range, but the males of which differ markedly in the 
colour of the breast. Whether such differences represent incipi- 
ent species remains to be tested. Leucism has been recorded for 
several genera, including Cisticola, Prinia and Apalis, but it is 
generally rare. Melanism has been recorded for the Whistling 
Cisticola. 

Adult cisticolids, as most passerines, undergo a complete post- 
breeding moult, with little, if any, temporal overlap between 
moulting and breeding. Many cisticolas and prinias, the Red- 
winged Warbler and some populations of the Grey-backed 
Camaroptera also have at least some degree of pre-breeding moult, 
allowing them to exhibit distinct breeding and non-breeding 
plumages. By comparison, tailorbirds, apalises and most other 
genera typically do not display any seasonal plumage variation. 
These groups probably lack a pre-breeding moult, as do 
populations of cisticolas that have a single plumage type through- 
out the year. The presence of a distinct breeding plumage is seem- 
ingly rather plastic; with many cisticola species, some populations 
have a breeding plumage and others, occasionally even within 
the same subspecies, do not. In general, it is the tropical 
populations, both in Africa and Asia, that tend to lack distinct 
seasonal plumages. 

The pattern of the complete, post-breeding moult has been 
studied in detail for Zitting Cisticolas in Malta, with broadly simi- 
lar patterns found in Portugal. As is typical of most passerines, 
the moult starts with the head feathers, which are replaced over a 
protracted period lasting for almost the entire moult. Primary 
moult starts 15-30 days after head moult, and coincides with the 
start of moult of the remainder of the body feathers. Primary moult 
is descendant, lasting 9-11 weeks in females and 11—14 weeks in 
males. Males take longer, and commence their moult a few weeks 
earlier than do females. 

Initially, up to four primaries may be growing at once, but 
usually only two grow at any given time. Secondary moult com- 
mences at the same time as the fifth or sixth primary is shed, 


The camaropteras are 
small, relatively short-tailed 
Afrotropical species. The 
best known and most 
widespread example is 
the Grey-backed 
Camaroptera, which 
occurs in two distinct 
forms, one green-backed 
and the other (pictured 
here) grey-backed. 
Although these forms are 
sometimes separated into 
two species, they share 
similar calls, displays and 
genetic characters. They 
also hybridize locally, and 
are probably best treated 
as a single species. 

They do, however, 
segregate by habitat in 
parts of Tanzania and 
South Africa, the green- 
backed birds occupying 
forest and forest edge, 
while the grey-backed 
birds occur in drier 
woodland and thickets. 


[Camaroptera brachyura 
transitiva, 

Nyisvlei, South Africa. 
Photo: Warwick Tarboton] 


The genus Calamonastes 
contains four Afrotropical 
species. They are unusual 
in the family for having 
finely barred underparts 
and tails, the latter 
typically cocked and 
waved about. They usually 
inhabit arid shrubland but 
the southern forms also 
occur in taller broadleaved 
forests. Stierling's Wren- 
Warbler, for example, is 
found in in miombo 
(Brachystegia) and, 

less often, mopane 
(Colophospermum 
mopane), as well as teak 
(Baikiaea plurijuga) and 
Acacia woodland. It mainly 
occurs in areas where the 
understorey is dense, 
especially in thickets 

on termitaria. 


[Calamonastes stierlingi 
irwini, 

Thazima Gate, 

Nyika National Park, 
Malawi. 

Photo: Johannes Ferdinand] 
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and it proceeds in an unusual order: 1—2—6—3—5-4. Secondary 
moult is usually complete at about the same time or slightly 
after the replacement of the primaries. The tertials are replaced 
in the sequence 8—9—7, with the timing rather variable in rela- 
tion to progress in the primary moult, but tertial moult usually 
precedes secondary moult, and is complete well before the pri- 
maries are fully grown. The primary coverts are moulted in con- 
cert with the primaries, whereas the greater secondary coverts 
are replaced simultaneously or in two or three batches, starting 
after the primary moult commences, and completed before it 
finishes. The tail feathers are replaced centrifugally, from the 
central pair outwards, although sometimes all rectrices are shed 
simultaneously. Tail moult usually starts shortly after primary 
moult commences, and is complete before the primaries are fully 
grown, but there is considerable variation. Occasionally, a few 
individuals renew their wing-coverts and some flight-feathers 
twice, starting to moult again within a month of having com- 
pleted the post-breeding moult. 

Other cisticolas appear to show a pattern similar to that found 
for the Zitting Cisticola. For example, Red-faced, Rattling, Ru- 
fous-winged and Short-winged Cisticolas in southern Malawi 
replace the primaries descendantly, and the secondaries and tertials 
in the sequence 1—4—8-9, with the shedding of S8 coincident with 
that of P3 and renewal of S1 with that of PA—P5; secondary S4 is 
usually still growing when the primary moult is completed. The 
tail feathers are replaced irregularly, although often starting with 
the central pair (R1-R2), coincidently with P4—P6. In tropical 
areas, the moult is probably more protracted, Carruthers's 
Cisticola taking at least 16-20 weeks to renew its primaries. Some 
individuals of this species suspend the moult, as do many other 
tropical species, including some cisticolas, prinias, apalises and 
camaropteras. 

Little is known about the pattern of moult of other cisticolid 
genera. Adult Bar-throated Apalises in Malawi have a fairly rapid, 
complete post-breeding moult, replacing their primaries in about 
twelve weeks. Hanmer's unpublished data from eastern Zimba- 
bwe, however, reveal greater variability, some individuals sus- 
pending the moult. Grey-backed Camaropteras in western Uganda 
also typically suspend their complete, post-breeding moult for 6— 
8 weeks while they undertake a second breeding attempt. Their 
annual moult begins in June and July, following the main Febru- 
ary-May breeding season, but most individuals of this species 
fail to complete the moult before the second breeding season starts, 
in September. Uninterrupted moult lasts for 11—12 weeks, but sus- 
pended moult takes 22-24 weeks. Elsewhere, other subspecies of 
the Grey-backed Camaroptera have a partial pre-breeding moult, 
in addition to a complete post-breeding moult. Graceful Prinias, 
too, exhibit regional differences in moult patterns. All populations 
of the latter undergo a complete post-breeding moult, commenc- 
ing shortly after the last brood fledges, and lasting for about 12- 
14 weeks. In Egypt, most have a partial pre-breeding moult, 
replacing the feathers of the head, body and tail in mid-winter, 
only a few months after the complete post-breeding moult. In con- 
trast, the majority of Graceful Prinias in Israel have worn plum- 
age in spring, and apparently do not have a pre-breeding moult. 

An interesting example of the plastic nature of the timing of 
moult 1s demonstrated by Zitting Cisticolas in Malaysia. They 
differ from those studied in Europe in that they have only a sin- 
gle complete annual moult, and thus lack a distinct breeding plum- 
age. In natural grasslands, breeding is protracted from February 
to September, but both sexes have time to complete the moult 
before the following season. When they breed in rice paddies, 
however, breeding takes place during January to March, and again 
in June to September, the timing linked to the two rice crops that 
are produced each year. The males of this species, because they 
play no role in chick-rearing, are free to start moulting in August, 
earlier than females, and typically complete the moult in time for 
the onset of the following breeding season, in January. By com- 
parison, most females do not start to moult until September or 
October, and they have to suspend the moult in order to breed in 
January, completing it only in April—May. 

The extent of the pre-breeding moult in species which have 
two plumages per year varies considerably. A number of species 
replace only some head feathers, as is so with some male cisticolas 


that acquire a plain crown for breeding. Others can have a much 
more extensive pre-breeding moult, including the renewal of some 
or all tail feathers and flight-feathers. Some populations of the 
Golden-headed Cisticola are reported as replacing all of their 
feathers except for the wing-coverts. 

The strategy of having two complete annual moults is un- 
usual, having been recorded for only a handful of species. Among 
passerines, it has been reliably reported for species in at least 
seven families, and it does not appear to be linked to any particu- 
lar lifestyle, occurring in both long-distance migrants, such as 
the Willow Warbler (Phylloscopus trochilus) and the Bobolink 
(Dolichonyx oryzivorus), and resident species, such as the Ashy 
Minivet (Pericrocotus divaricatus). It is sometimes confined to 
just some populations of a species, as with the Rufous-crowned 
Sparrow (Zonotrichia capensis), or to one member within a 
superspecies complex, as with the Brown Shrike (Lanius 
cristatus). The determining factor appears to be the rate of wear 
to which the flight-feathers are subjected. Among the Cisticolidae, 
the Tawny-flanked Prinia (Prinia subflava) has been reported as 
having two complete moults annually in central Africa, although 
the evidence is equivocal. There is, on the other hand, good evi- 
dence that the Black-chested Prinia of south-west Africa does 
undergo two complete annual moults, with a rapid pre-breeding 
moult in September-November, lasting for, on average, about 67 
days, and a more leisurely post-breeding moult in February-June, 
with an average duration of 108 days. This arid-country species, 
however, breeds opportunistically, whenever there has been suf- 
ficient rainfall, and it will suspend the moult in order to breed, 
and can even breed in non-breeding plumage. 

Juvenile moult is less well known. Young Zitting, Red-faced, 
Rattling, Rufous-winged and Short- winged Cisticolas and Grace- 
ful Prinias typically have a complete post-fledging moult, com- 
mencing 2—4 months after fledging. In the case of the Streaked 
Scrub-warbler, some youngsters have a complete moult, whereas 
others retain some primaries and secondaries. In contrast, juve- 
nile Bar-throated Apalises in Malawi replace only the body fea- 
thers in the first moult. The duration of the juvenile moult of 
Zitting Cisticolas is similar to that of adults, primary moult tak- 
ing 70—90 days to complete, although chicks hatched early in the 
season replace the feathers more slowly. Some early-season ju- 
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veniles suspend the primary moult, probably while they attempt 
to breed, and they then start to moult again a few weeks or months 
later. In this second moult they typically replace all of their pri- 
maries, including those already renewed in the earlier, suspended 
moult. A few late-fledged chicks may also have an incomplete 
moult, similar to that of some Streaked Scrub-warblers. 

The timing of moult reveals adaptability. For example, 
Levaillant’s Cisticolas in the winter-rainfall area of South Africa 
moult mainly in January-February, earlier than do adjacent 
populations in summer-rainfall areas, which moult in March- 
April. This is linked to earlier breeding in the winter-rainfall area. 
Moult is also more synchronized, and the replacement of the pri- 
maries occurs more rapidly, in areas with summer rainfall, where 
the average duration of the moult is 61 days, compared with 76 
days in the area with winter rainfall. Near the equator, moult may 
be rather aseasonal. It has been recorded virtually throughout the 
year for several species, such as the Black-collared Apalis and 
the Black-faced Rufous Warbler (Bathmocercus rufus), at 
Kakamega Forest. in Kenya. but other species have more strongly 
constrained moults. An example of the latter is the Grey-backed 
Camaroptera, which. in Uganda, typically moults in April-May, 
although it interrupts the moult if conditions are suitable for breed- 
ing. Recaptures of ringed individuals indicate a relatively rapid 
progression of primary moult in some, and protracted moult in 
others, with considerable variation even within species. Some of 
this variability in the rate of feather replacement is driven by 
resource availability, moult slowing when drought reduces the 
abundance of insect prey. 


Habitat 


Cisticolid warblers occupy a wide range of habitats, from 
grasslands and arid scrublands to marshes and climax rainfor- 
est. They are, however, confined to relatively warm regions, 
occurring in tropical and temperate areas between 40? N and 
40° S. It has been speculated that their failure to spread farther 
north is due to an inability to tolerate excessive cold. Certainly, 
there are plenty of instances of populations of Zitting Cisticolas 


in Europe disappearing or being greatly reduced following cold 
winters. On the other hand, some Zitting Cisticolas persist at 
high elevations in central Spain, where temperatures often fall 
below freezing. Within the family's range, the only terrestrial 
habitats which the cisticolids have not invaded are the hyper- 
arid sandy and stony deserts where there is little or no vegeta- 
tion. All species require some form of cover for foraging, for 
protection from predators, and for supporting and concealing 
their nests (see Breeding). They regularly occur in emergent 
vegetation around wetlands, including in marine systems such 
as mangroves and saltmarshes, provided that there is adequate 
cover. A few species even visit sandy beaches where a dense 
wrack of stranded kelp promotes large populations of kelp flies 
(Coelopidae, Anthomyiidae) and other potential prey. 

Habitat use is not uniform across the family. Among the larg- 
est genera, cisticolas tend to occur in more open habitats, as be- 
fits their drab, cryptic plumage. They usually require some grasses 
in their habitats, favouring grassland, savanna, open woodland 
and grassy scrub, as well as reedbeds and other wetland vegeta- 
tion. Up to eleven species may occur within a few hundred me- 
tres of each other, but there are almost invariably subtle 
micro-habitat distinctions between closely related species. These 
are perhaps best demonstrated by the short-tailed grassland 
cisticolas, the species of which are often segregated along an 
aridity gradient around the edges of temporary wetlands. Thus, 
in much of southern and central Africa, the Zitting Cisticola is 
found in tall moist grassland, the Pale-crowned Cisticola in short 
moist grassland, the Desert Cisticola in tall dry grassland, and 
the Cloud and Wing-snapping Cisticolas in short dry grassland. 
Only the last two species show no apparent segregation in use of 
habitat, but they differ in size, with Cloud Cisticolas larger than 
Wing-snapping Cisticolas. There may even be some character 
displacement, Cloud Cisticolas being larger in areas where the 
two species occur together, but there is no evidence of a shift in 
the size of Wing-snapping Cisticolas. 

The most widespread species, the Zitting Cisticola, is atypi- 
cal in exhibiting a broad range of habitat use across its distribu- 
tion, from tall, moist grassland to arid savanna, and from reedy 
marshes to Salicornia saltmarsh. Moreau regarded it as “the most 
remarkable small bird in the world" for the way in which it has 
managed to occupy a prodigious range, despite being sedentary 
in most areas. Given this species' structural and behavioural uni- 
formity across vast distances, he considered it inevitable that it 
has, on an evolutionary timescale, only very recently colonized 
much of its range. Part of the reason for its success is its broad 
habitat tolerance, and the ability to adapt breeding and moulting 
schedules to accommodate different habitat regimes. The Zitting 
Cisticola has adapted to agricultural landscapes, which doubt- 
less has aided its recent spread in southern Europe and allowed it 
to expand its range into arid areas in southern Africa (see Status 
and Conservation). Nevertheless. it does demonstrate habitat pref- 
erences. After a severe winter had caused local extinctions of the 
species in parts of northern Spain, recolonizing individuals con- 
stantly preferred marsh habitats; Zitting Cisticolas did not start 
to display in adjacent farmland until the marshes were almost 
fully occupied by territorial individuals. 

Some cisticolas occur in rank vegetation along streams and 
at forest edges, and Chattering Cisticolas penetrate forests along 
paths and even occur in isolated forest clearings, but none is found 
in closed-canopy forest. This habitat is the domain of the second 
largest genus, Apalis, most species of which live in forest, dense 
woodland or thickets. They are specialist foliage-gleaners, mov- 
ing restlessly through the canopy, the middle strata and, in a few 
cases, the understorey as they search for prey. There is some de- 
gree of micro-habitat specialization, but not to the same extent as 
is found in Cisticola, and seldom do more than four or five apalis 
species occur in the same habitat. Linked to this, there is circum- 
stantial evidence of competitive exclusion among forest apalises 
(see Food and Feeding). Habitat use by Brown-headed Apalises 
in Malawi shifts according to the presence or absence of other 
apalis species. A few members of the genus, such as the wide- 
ranging Yellow-breasted Apalis, occur in more open woodland 
and savannas, and the scarce, localized Karamoja Apalis is found 
only in scrubby acacia (Acacia) savanna. 


The Namaqua Warbler, 
sole member of the genus 
Phragmacia, is endemic to 
the Namib-Karoo biome of 
Namibia and South Africa, 
where it inhabits acacia 
woodland and reeds along 
seasonal watercourses. 

It is slender and Prinia- 
like, with a long, strongly 
graduated tail. With these 
features, it is often 
confused with the 
sympatric Karoo Prinia 
(Prinia maculata), from 
which it is best 
distinguished by its very 
fine breast streaking, grey 
eye and relatively plain 
face. Despite the 
superficial similarities, 

this species is apparently 
distantly related to Prinia: 
results of molecular 
analyses place it as sister 
to Schistolais and Apalis. 


[Phragmacia substriata 
substriata, 
Wolwefontein, 

Little Karoo, 

Western Cape, 

South Africa. 

Photo: Peter Ryan] 


The Cricket Warbler 
occupies another 
monospecific genus, 
Spiloptila, in this case 
characterized by stiffened 
black-and-white feathering 
on the forecrown and 
wing-coverts. It is one of 
the most arid-adapted 
species in the family, 
inhabiting the Sahel zone 
from Mauritania and 
Senegal in the west to 
Sudan and Eritrea in the 
east. It takes its name 
from the repetitive, cricket- 
like, squeaky whistle 
which makes up its song. 


[Spiloptila clamans, 
Monguno, Borno State, 
north-east Nigeria. 
Photo: A. P. Leventis] 
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Asian tailorbirds occur in forest understorey and forest edge, 
secondary growth and rank vegetation in well-wooded habitats, 
including scrub around fields and in gardens. Several species are 
found in mangroves, this being one of the main habitats of the 
Ashy Tailorbird (Orthotomus ruficeps). In Africa, the correspond- 
ing niche is filled by the very similar camaropteras and, locally. 
by the African Tailorbird and White-tailed Warbler. The two ru- 
fous warblers, Winifred's Warbler and the Black-collared and 
Ruwenzori Apalises are forest-understorey specialists. whereas 
the Schistolais prinias and the Oriole Warbler, Grey-capped War- 
bler and Red-winged Grey Warbler occur in forest-edge habitats, 
often near water. The Green Longtail inhabits mainly the forest 
canopy. Wren-warblers replace camaropteras in more open sa- 
vanna and woodland habitats in Africa, usually occurring low 
down in dense thickets and scrubby trees. The closely related 
Cinnamon-breasted Warbler (Euryptila subcinnamomea) is con- 
fined to rocky outcrops and hill slopes in the semi-arid areas of 
south-west Africa. 

Prinias, like the cisticolas, typically have drab plumage and 
occur in open, scrubby habitats. They are seldom seen 1n true 
forest, and even the rather aberrant, strongly marked Banded 
Prinia is found primarily in disturbed areas in forest, occurring in 
the dense understorey of treefall gaps and in secondary growth. 
Most prinia species are associated with rank vegetation having a 
mix of shrubs, herbs and grasses, which preadapts them for dis- 
turbed areas created by human activities (see Status and Conser- 
vation). They are not, however, found in open grassland, 
seemingly requiring some additional cover in the form of shrubs, 
forbs or reeds. Prinias, because they are not dependent on grass 
cover, have penetrated arid habitats to a greater degree than have 
cisticolas, and they persist in shrubs and small trees along wadis 
and dry riverbeds. Nevertheless, the most arid-adapted cisticolids 
are all in monotypic genera. They are the Rufous-eared Warbler, 
found in Africa’s south-west arid zone, the Red-fronted Warbler, 
in the north-east arid zone, the Cricket Warbler, in the Sahel, and 
the Streaked Scrub-warbler, living in north Africa, Arabia and 
Central Asia. All are species of short, arid scrub, and all spend 
most of their time in foraging on the ground, but they still require 
small bushes for protection from predators and as breeding sites. 
Two other monotypic genera are found in semi-arid woodlands: 
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the Namaqua Warbler inhabits acacia woodland and reedbeds 
along dry watercourses, and the Buff-bellied Warbler is found 
mainly in the canopies of acacia trees, but occurs also in more 
mesic woodland habitats. 

In the absence of species-rich communities, island species 
often exploit a much wider range of habitats than do their main- 
land relatives. This is the case with the São Tomé Prinia, which 
occupies virtually all habitats on the small island of that name in 
the Gulf of Guinea, where it even hops along the suburban streets. 
It is, however, scarce in the few remaining patches of primary 
forest on the island, indicating that even here it failed to adapt 
fully to a life in the forest. Ashy Tailorbirds, too, have expanded 
niches where they occur on small islands in the Malay Peninsula 
and the Greater Sundas, and can be found there in almost all 
habitats. The wider habitat tolerance of Bar-throated Apalises in 
South Africa compared with regions farther north may likewise 
be the result of ecological release in the rather species-poor 
coastal-thicket communities at the southern tip of Africa. 

Cisticolids can be seen at a wide range of altitudes, from sea- 
level to high up in mountains, reaching above 4000 m in the high- 
lands of north-east Africa and at least 3100 m in Asia. Hunter's 
Cisticola, a high-altitude specialist. ascends to 4400 m. Some 
species have wide altitudinal tolerances, exceeding 3000 m, but 
many tend to favour either high or low elevations. Highland spe- 
cies in Africa often have disjunct populations occurring in the 
highlands of south-east Cameroon, Angola, the Albertine Rift and 
East Africa (see Systematics). Several allospecies replace each 
other altitudinally, examples being Chubb's and Hunter's 
Cisticolas and the Black-collared and Ruwenzori Apalises. In 
some instances, the altitudinal range is linked to a specific habi- 
tat type, and thus varies with latitude. As an example, the Bar- 
throated Apalis is found mainly in Afromontane forest throughout 
much of its range, and its altitudinal distribution mirrors that of 
the forest; it is therefore present at sea-level in southern South 
Africa, but becomes increasingly limited to high elevations as 
one moves north towards the equator. 

Altitudinal range can also vary locally. In some cases. this 
may be a result of habitat shifts linked to aspect, such as the dif- 
ference in the distribution of Hunter's Cisticola on different slopes 
of Mount Kilimanjaro. In other cases, altitudinal range apparently 
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is determined by the presence or absence of potential competi- 
tors, as is demonstated by Chapin’s Apalis (Apalis chapini) on 
different mountains in Malawi (see Food and Feeding). 


General Habits 


With the notable exceptions of the Zitting Cisticola, the Grace- 
ful Prinia and the Streaked Scrub-warbler, most cisticolids have 
been little studied, and much remains to be documented with 
regard to their natural history. Although some open-country spe- 
cies are quite wary, and easily overlooked when not calling, many 
species are confiding, allowing close approach, provided that they 
have access to dense cover where they can seek shelter. They are 
often quite abundant, occurring at high densities, and are easily 
caught in scrub and forest-understorey habitats, making them 
ideal candidates for long-term studies of marked populations. It 
is hoped that, now that the group has been recognized as a dis- 
tinct family (see Systematics), it will attract the attention of more 
ornithological investigations. Some forest-understorey species 
such as the tailorbirds and camaropteras are rather skulking, but 
they are fairly active, and usually give themselves away through 
their constant activity. Probably the most difficult members of 
the family to observe are Winifred’s Warbler and the two 
Bathmocercus rufous warblers, which can be quite hard to locate 
if they are not calling. 

Almost all cisticolids occur singly or in pairs, or in small fam- 
ily parties for a few weeks or months after breeding. Larger flocks 
are restricted to just a few of the species. Several Asian prinias 
regularly occur in groups of 10-15 individuals when not breed- 
ing, and Zitting and Golden-headed Cisticolas may gather into 
flocks of 10-20 birds in autumn and winter. Flocks of Streaked 
Scrub-warblers may grow as large as 50-60 individuals locally in 
Central Asia. At least in the cases of Zitting Cisticolas and Grace- 
ful Prinias, the groups typically are composed of juveniles that 
have dispersed from their natal territories but have failed to estab- 
lish their own territories. Such flocks are confined to north-tem- 
perate areas, where large clutch sizes and multiple broods result 
in the production of a large number of juveniles by the end of the 
breeding season. By comparison, flocks of Roberts’s Warblers 
and those of Bar-winged (Prinia familiaris), Grey-breasted (Prinia 


hodgsonii), Rufous-fronted (Prinia buchanani) and Rufescent 
Prinias (Prinia rufescens) probably include adults as well as ju- 
veniles, but it is unclear whether they are related to each other. 
Northern populations of Zitting Cisticolas also occur in flocks of 
up to 30 individuals during migration (see Movements). 

Apart from polygynous Zitting and Golden-headed Cisticolas, 
which may have several females breeding on one male’s terri- 
tory, all cisticolids breed singly and defend some form of terri- 
tory during the breeding season (see Breeding). Pairs of many 
species remain territorial throughout the year, usually defending 
the same territory as the one which they use for breeding, al- 
though its boundaries may shrink or be enlarged outside the breed- 
ing season. Territories are established and maintained through a 
combination of vocal and physical displays, probably the same 
displays as those used to defend breeding territories. When chal- 
lenged, territory-holders respond by countersinging, by chasing 
and, if the threat persists, by physical conflict. Both members of 
a pair may be involved in territory defence. When confronted 
with their reflections in a window, both male and female Yellow- 
breasted Apalises flutter at the glass, pecking at their own reflec- 
tions. Males also perform a more ritualized threat display, in which 
they hop on a perch and periodically adopt a stiff posture, with 
the head and neck raised and the tail cocked. The bill is held at a 
60-degree angle, and the neck is stretched to display the white 
throat. The visual impact of the white throat is further enhanced 
by the fact that the vibrating alarm call causes the feathers on the 
lower throat to be raised. Among Graceful Prinias, some winter 
territories are held by single individuals. 

White-chinned Prinias and Roberts’s Warblers characteristi- 
cally occur in groups, although it is not known whether either 
species breeds co-operatively. Several cisticolas, notably the Chat- 
tering and Rattling Cisticolas, are also found in groups, at least 
locally; they defend territories throughout the year, and exhibit 
some degree of helping at the nest (see Breeding). Unlike the 
White-chinned Prinia and Roberts’s Warbler, however, not all 
individuals of these species live in groups, and it is unlikely that 
group-living is the norm throughout their ranges, at least so far 
as the Rattling Cisticola is concerned. Many more cisticolids join 
mixed-species foraging flocks or “bird parties”, roving through 
woodland and forest habitat in a loosely cohesive group (see Food 
and Feeding). 


Apart from a few species 
with notable song flights, 
most members of the 
family are behaviourally 
unremarkable. They are 
not especially conspicuous, 
but neither are they very 
difficult to find or see. The 
Grey-backed Cisticola 
often perches in the open, 
where it regularly preens 
and sunbathes, in common 
with most passerines. 

This species is restricted 
to Namibia and South 
Africa, where it is generally 
abundant in a wide range 
of shrubland types, 
including renosterveld, 
strandveld, fynbos and 
Karoo. A disjunct form in 
north-central Namibia may 
prove to represent a 
distinct species. 


[Cisticola subruficapilla 
subruficapilla, 
Silwerstroomstrand/ 
Bokbaai, Western Cape, 
South Africa. 

Photo: Peter Ryan] 


With very few exceptions, 
cisticolids are solitary or 
pair-living birds. Most 
species form family parties 
during the few weeks after 
breeding, and quite a few 


are known regularly to join | 


mixed-species foraging 
flocks. One of these is the 
Buff-bellied Warbler, a 


tiny Afrotropical bird which | 


occupies a monospecific 
genus. It is almost always 
found in the canopies of 
Acacia trees (as seen 


here) but sometimes | 


occurs in more mesic 
woodland. This photograph 
shows a pair allopreening, 


a practice that may be | 
widespread in the family | 


but for which there are no 
published reports. 


[Phyllolais pulchella, 
Lake Langano, Ethiopia. 


Photo: Ketil Knudsen] | 
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Nearly all cisticolids enthusiastically join in the mobbing of 
terrestrial predators such as snakes and predatory mammals. This 
usually entails calling loudly while flitting back and forth above 
the predator, and often snapping the wings or cocking and flirt- 
ing the tail. Many species also characteristically “jump”, without 
letting go of the perch. Typically, this involves a brief flutter of 
the wings, sometimes accompanied by an audible wing-snap, 
causing the bird to stretch up, striving to take off, but it remains 
anchored by its feet. This behaviour may be an exaggerated form 
of pre-flight display. 

Apart from the open-country cisticolas, few members of the 
family undertake flights of more than a few tens of metres, usu- 
ally moving from one clump of cover to the next. Flight is gener- 
ally swift and direct when commuting in this way, especially in 
open habitats, tending to become slower and more undulating in 
aerial displays. Birds having a longer tail, however, have a more 
undulating flight, and aerodynamic models suggest that a long 
tail causes significant drag at faster flight speeds. Cisticolids move 
quickly through vegetation, running up and down small branches, 
and jumping or flitting between perches. Marsh-dwelling 
cisticolas, such as the Winding Cisticola (Cisticola marginatus), 
often travel through dense grasses and reeds by straddling suc- 
cessive stems, rather like a brachiating monkey. Most 
camaropteras, cisticolas and other ground-feeding species run or 
bound rapidly across the ground, the locomotion of some of the 
small grassland cisticolas being likened to that of small pipits 
(Anthus). The most pronouncedly open-country species, the 
Streaked Scrub-warbler and the Rufous-eared Warbler, bound 
across Open spaces so rapidly that they appear almost to be fly- 
ing, and are easily confused with scuttling rodents. 

Cisticolas frequently fan the tail, displaying its pattern and 
graduated shape. Other species habitually cock and wag the tail. 
This behaviour is well developed among the prinias, the wren- 
warblers, many apalises and the Socotra Warbler (/ncana incana), 
but it is not confined to the long-tailed species, as camaropteras, 


African and Asian tailorbirds, the White-tailed Warbler and the 
Rufous and Foxy Cisticolas also regularly indulge in tail-cock- 
ing. The Rufous-eared Warbler habitually cocks its tail when on 
the ground but, unlike true prinias, not when perched. Other spe- 
cies, such as the Chestnut-throated Apalis, flirt and wag the tail, 
sometimes while holding their wings drooped, as they flit through 
the canopy in the manner of certain monarchid flycatchers 
(Elminia, Trochocercus). Probably the most extravagant tail- 
wavers, however, are the Black-collared and Ruwenzori Apalises, 
which unrestrainedly wag the raised tail from side to side as they 
move through the forest understorey. 

Little is known about the drinking habits of cisticolids. C. J. 
Skead, who has kept meticulous notes from 50 years of patient 
observation of birds in the Eastern Cape of South Africa, has 
recorded drinking only a few times. Despite thousands of hours 
in the field, he observed drinking only at a sheltered birdbath 
under a hedge in his garden. He watched Bar-throated Apalises 
and Neddickies on a few occasions as they drank from this, some- 
times in association with infrequent bathing episodes. The 
Neddicky deliberately scooped its partly opened bill into the water, 
and then raised its head to the horizontal in order to swallow. The 
apalis stabbed its bill into the water and then rapidly raised it. 
Four of Skead's five records of drinking were made in the after- 
noon, and all were on relatively hot days, when the temperature 
was 20—40*C. Apparently, most cisticolids typically obtain all of 
their water needs from their food. Species such as the Rufous- 
eared Warbler, the Streaked Scrub-warbler and the Cricket War- 
bler all survive the entire year in very arid environments without 
access to standing water, and they are not known to visit water 
even when it is available. In Ethiopia, Grey-backed Camaropteras 
have been reported as not drinking even during a severe drought. 

The few records of bathing by cisticolids indicate that these 
birds indulge in this activity only rarely, and with little enthusi- 
asm. Skead observed bathing by the Bar-throated Apalis on two 
occasions. One individual dipped its beak, throat and breast into 
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the water; the other hopped into the water, gave half a shake, and 
hopped out again. The second individual preceded its brief bath 
with much hopping along the edge of the water, making pseudo- 
bathing actions, dipping its legs and shuffling its wings. The 
Neddicky, too, was seldom observed to bathe, even though it was 
a common resident in Skead's garden. On all occasions it was a 
rather reluctant bather, hopping in to the water and flicking water 
drops on to its underparts with its bill, but not immersing its head 
or using its wings to splash water over its back. Bathing some- 
times took place on cold days, even after heavy rainfall, and was 
not correlated with hot weather. After bathing, the birds usually 
preened aggressively for several minutes. Elsewhere, a Grey- 
capped Warbler has been observed to preen after apparently bath- 
ing in a stream. There appear to be no records of cisticolids 
dust-bathing, sunning or anting, but they do spend a consider- 
able amount of time in preening, especially after rain or after the 
initial morning foraging spell, when the plumage is wet from 
dew that has accumulated on the vegetation. 

Very little is known about the roosting behaviour of this fam- 
ily. The majority of cisticolids probably roost singly or in pairs in 
dense cover. During incubation, female Zitting Cisticolas and 
Graceful Prinias remain on the nest all night, and the same is 
probably true of all species in the family. Breeding male Zitting 
Cisticolas roost singly in low bushes, but in late summer, imme- 
diately after breeding, flocks of up to 100 individuals of this spe- 
cies roost communally in reedbeds and scrub in Malta. Smaller 
flocks have been recorded as roosting in scrubby daisy bushes in 
Gibraltar in late summer, apparently while on passage south, but 
overwintering individuals did not roost in this site. In Somalia, 
Coastal Cisticolas (Cisticola haematocephala) roost in groups at 


least occasionally, 


Voice 


As with most passerines, vocal communication is extremely im- 
portant for cisticolids, and it functions in a wide range of social 
contexts. The most obvious forms of vocalization are advertising 
or territorial songs, which are used as a method of establishing 
territories and attracting mates. As a result, song is largely the 
preserve of the male cisticolid. In most species, the male sings 
from an elevated perch or in a display-flight. The aerial displays 


more than the climax of a bout of singing. They may offer a means 
for males to broadcast their voices farther than is possible when 
singing from a perch. Aerial displays of some cisticolas and wren- 
warblers are more elaborate, and in the case of some of the short- 
tailed cisticolas they have become spectacular demonstrations of 
endurance and aerobatics (see Breeding). The vocal component, 
however, remains important, allowing females and competing 
males to recognize the species and perhaps also the individual 
that is displaying. Even seemingly simple songs, such as the 
monotonous “tsip” notes of diplaying male Zitting Cisticolas, 
exhibit constant individual variation which may allow other birds 
to discriminate among individual males. 

Among the Cisticolidae, male songs vary considerably in na- 
ture, but for the most part they are rather repetitive and uninspir- 
ing, which has spared the members of this family from being 
kept in captivity for their vocal abilities. Judging from the songs 
of the Neomixis jeries, the ancestral song may have been a rather 
tuneless series of shrill, high-pitched notes, and in broad princi- 
ple this form is retained in most other genera. Prinias have songs 
with a repetitive structure, although the notes are usually slightly 
deeper and harsher than those of jeries, and often include a range 
of buzzy trills. They may also be more melodic in some instances, 
as with the song of the Banded Prinia, but Rufous-vented and 
Swamp Prinias differ from all other prinias in having a distinc- 
tive, rich, mellow warbling phrase lasting for 2-4 seconds. Simi- 
larly, most apalises have rather simple, repetitive songs, usually 
comprising rather dry notes, but some apalis species incorporate 
more melodic, whistled notes. The atypical Black-collared and 
Ruwenzori Apalises, which probably are not apalises at all, have 
rather more querulous songs. 

Many of the smaller genera also give prinia-like calls, but 
not all species have such simple songs. Asian tailorbirds have 
loud chucking calls or trills, but the aberrant Mountain and Ru- 
fous-headed Tailorbirds, the inclusion of which in this family is 
questionable (see Systematics), have high, thin whistles. The 
Oriole Warbler has perhaps the most attractive song of all 
cisticolids, a rambling series of rich, fluted notes. The Grey- 
capped Warbler also has a pleasing, lively song, interspersed with 
short trills and harsher notes. Winifred’s Warbler has a distinc- 
tive, even-pitched whistle lasting about 1-5 seconds, sometimes 
accompanied by the female with a shorter, repetitive note. The 
songs of the two rufous warblers are similarly short, pleasantly 
whistled phrases, usually with more structure than that of 
Winifred’s Warbler. The two northern species of wren-warbler 


It is thought that some 
cisticolids survive the 
entire year in arid 
environments without 
access to standing water; 
these species are not 
known to visit water even 
when it is available. 
However, it is likely that 
bathing is much more 
widespread in the family 
than the available literature 
suggests, especially in 
species of humid or semi- 
humid habitats. The Grey- 
capped Warbler, for 
example, has been 
observed preening shortly 
after bathing in a stream, 
and is here pictured in the 
act of bathing. This African 
form with a distinctive 
blood-red throat patch is 
apparently related to 
Hypergerus, into which it 
is sometimes subsumed 
alongside the Oriole 
Warbler (H. atriceps). 


[Eminia lepida, 
Kenya. 
Photo: Yvonne Dean] 


Song is very important for 
cisticolids in general. The 
members of Cisticola, in 
particular, produce a great 
variety of note types from 
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harsh, rasping notes and | 


sweet trills to plaintive 
bleats and musical 
whistles. Their songs are 
almost always distinctive, 
often providing the best 
clue to their identity. One 
curious visual feature 
which accompanies the 
song in many species is a 
blackish palate, easily 
visible in this Singing 
Cisticola. This coloration 
is generally acquired by 
males in the breeding 
season, along with 
changes in bill colour; 

it may serve some 
function in courtship or 
mate attraction. 


[Cisticola cantans 
muenzneri, 

Nyika National Park, 
Malawi. 

Photo: Johannes Ferdinand] 
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utter simple ringing notes likened to the sound of stones being 
hit together every second, whereas the two southern species have 
rather tremulous whistled songs. Fhe Cinnamon-breasted War- 
bler differs from both types, delivering loud piercing whistles 
and repetitive prinia-like notes. Camaropteras exhibit consider- 
able variation in songs. The Grey-backed and Hartert’s 
Camaropteras utter loud chacking songs, similar to those of the 
northern wren-warblers, and Yellow-browed Camaropteras also 
have a distinctive song of two or three notes, reminiscent of a toy 
trumpet, whereas the Olive-green Camaroptera gives a long se- 
ries of piercing whistles, often descending in pitch. 


Cisticolas exhibit almost as much variation as do the rest of 


the family. Their songs range from harsh, dry notes and trills to 
plaintive bleats and musical whistles. Some species reveal marked 
regional variation. As examples, Wing-snapping Cisticolas in the 
south of their range have simple, whistled songs, similar to those 
of Cloud Cisticolas, but farther north they have more varied, 
warbling songs. Croaking Cisticolas, too, have quite different 
songs in the north and south of their ranges. Moreover, there is 
some evidence of character displacement where closely related 
species overlap, Tabora Cisticolas and Neddickies having simi- 
lar songs in much of their ranges, but distinctly different songs 
where their ranges overlap, in western Zambia. A. D. Lewis has 
also reported regional variation in Yellow-breasted Apalis songs 
in Kenya, but in this case it may indicate significant species- 
level differences among populations. 

Although most males sing alone, several species routinely duet, 
including some cisticolas, apalises and prinias. In the Oriole War- 
bler, duets are initiated by the male. The female's response is 
thought to be a form of mate-guarding, warning other females 
that the male has a mate. Males may enhance their fitness, or pro- 
duce more offspring, if they have more than one partner, whereas 
individual females may have reduced breeding success if they 
have to share a partner. Thus, it pays females to prevent their mate 
from having access to other females. Some of the duetting cisticolas 
exhibit great precision in their antiphonal duets. Female Chubb's 
Cisticolas invariably respond to the male's phrase after almost 
exactly 0-4 seconds, with a coefficient of variation of only 0-756. 
By comparison, Hunter's Cisticolas are rather less precise in the 
timing of their duets, but pairs of this species know several song 


variations. They are sometimes joined by a third individual, usu- 
ally a second female, or adjacent pairs sing together in quartets or 
quintets, synchronizing the trilling components of their songs. 
Other species that routinely chorus together in groups are the 
White-chinned Prinia and Roberts's Warbler. 

In addition to songs, cisticolids make a variety of calls, in- 
cluding contact calls, alarm calls, and calls that have various so- 
cial functions, including in courtship. nest-relief and the soliciting 
of food or copulations. These calls tend to be rather short and, in 
the case of social calls, often rather soft and easily overlooked. 
They have not been studied in detail for any species, but are prob- 
ably best known for the Zitting Cisticola, which has a contact- 
alarm call. an excitement or anger call, two types of alarm call 
and a courtship call. Chicks have a begging call and a snake-like 
hissing call, given when an intruder enters the nest. Graceful 
Prinias have a similar range of calls, with the addition of a possi- 
ble hawk-alarm call. given when an aerial predator is seen. 

Cisticolids also produce a variety of non-vocal noises. Bill- 
snapping is common among many species, and perhaps best de- 
veloped in the Grey-backed Camaroptera. Wing-snapping is also 
fairly common among cisticolas, especially species with aerial 
displays, but is performed also by some prinas, apalises, wren- 
warblers and camaropteras. It is often used in agonistic situa- 
tions, as when confronted by intruders, or as part of an alarm or 
distraction display when contronting potential predators. Wing- 
snapping is used in courtship display by some of the small, cloud- 
scraping cisticolas (see Systematics), and is perhaps best 
developed in the Wing-snapping Cisticola. Compared with oth- 
ers of its genus, this species is characterized by its possession of 
unusually narrow primaries, which may assist in producing the 
loud snapping noises. The enigmatic Black-tailed Cisticola has 
been reported as making a loud purring noise with its wings when 
alarmed, which may account for the unusually thick shafts of its 
outer primaries. The wings of the wren-warblers also produce a 
purring noise during these species’ U-shaped courtship display- 
flights, which take place over the female. Finally, Sao Tomé 
Prinias click their wings and tail, apparently by jerking the tail 
upwards so that it strikes the partly raised wings. This behaviour 
probably evolved from aerial wing-snapping, which is also per- 
formed by this species. 
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Songs remain the best means of identifying many cisticolas 
and some other cryptic species, but they are by no means diag- 
nostic for all. Many apalis songs are strikingly similar to one 
another, confusing not only to the human ear but also, seemingly, 
to the ears of the singers. In Malawi, Chapin’s, Brown-headed 
and Bar-throated Apalises all respond to each other’s songs, and 
even defend mutually exclusive territories in some instances (see 
Food and Feeding). Such results call into question studies which 
argue for the conspecific status of disjunct populations on the 
basis largely of vocal similarity, as is the case with Chubb’s 
Cisticola of East Africa and the *Brown-backed Cisticola”, the 
latter being currently treated as two western races of the former. 
In systematics, a shared ancestral trait, such as two taxa having 
similar songs, is not informative; species and other taxa can be 
defined only by the pattern of differences in derived characters. 

Virtually nothing is known about song acquisition among the 
Cisticolidae. It is not known whether species with varied songs 
continue to add to their repertoires throughout their lives, or 
whether, as with most passerines, they learn songs only during a 
relatively brief period as juveniles. The fact that some cisticolids 
display and breed within a few months of fledging (see Breed- 
ing) suggests that there is no apparent need for a protracted pe- 
riod of learning and practising through subsong. This may not, 
however, be the case for duetting species, the songs of which 
require greater vocal acuity. The apparent lack of mimicry sug- 
gests that each species has a rather narrow template defining which 
songs it should learn. Linked to this, it is clear that song is often 
crucial for species recognition, especially among the more cryp- 
tic, open-country species such as cisticolas. Had Lynes not fo- 
cused so much attention on the calls and displays of the birds 
which he collected, he would have struggled to make sense of 
their morphological diversity. Indeed, some cryptic species have 
only recently been discovered, as exemplified by the River Prinia 
(Prinia fluviatilis). Prior to its description by Chappuis, in 1974, 
this had been passed off as a pale form of the Tawny-flanked 
Prinia, and it took the ear of Africa's greatest bird acoustician to 
detect the subtle differences in its song from that of its close rela- 
tive. Yet the birds themselves certainly can tell the difference; in 
playback trials, each species gave virtually no response to the 
songs of the other. Occasionally, a mistake may occur. One Tawny- 
flanked Prinia was found to include River Prinia song in its rep- 


ertoire, suggesting that it had been exposed to the latter's song at 
some stage, although it was more than a kilometre from the near- 
est River Prinia habitat. 

There are few studies of singing effort by cisticolids. 
Polygynous male Zitting Cisticolas in the north-temperate zone 
spend a considerable amount of time in displaying. They sing 
throughout their aerial displays, which are jerky, energetically 
costly flights that last up to 5 minutes. The amount of time spent 
on display increases rapidly from dawn to reach a peak of around 
13 minutes per hour at 08:00; it then stabilizes at 10 minutes per 
hour until 15:00, when it decreases again until sunset. Once one 
male starts to sing, he often stimulates others also to display, a 
feature common to many members of the family. Compared with 
north-temperate species, singing by tropical and south-temper- 


Most members of the 
family, including prinias, 
produce songs with a 
repetitive structure. The 
nominate race of the Hill 
Prinia, for example, gives 
a repeated series of buzzy 
notes, almost mechanical 
in tone—often rendered 
as 'zee-szelik, zee-szelik, 
zee-szelik", or "szelik, 
szelik, szelik”. This 
species is a widespread 
Asiatic form, distributed in 
mountainous regions from 
Nepal to Vietnam and 
Sumatra. There is much 
regional variation in voice, 
but more research is 
required before we can 
judge whether allopatric 
forms represent races 

or species. 


[Prinia atrogularis 
erythropleura, 

Doi Inthanon National Park, 
Thailand. 

Photo: Morten Strange] 


The song of the Black- 


| throated Apalis is 


typical of the genus: a 
monotonous series of 
musical notes given at 


| 2-4 notes per second, 


and transcribed as “whoi 
whoi whoi...” or “tru tru 
tru...”. The importance of 
song in this group is 
underscored by the 
situation in parts of Malawi 
where three related 
species, Chapin’s Apalis 
(Apalis chapini), Brown- 
headed Apalis (A. alticola) 
and Bar-throated Apalis 
(A. thoracica) all respond 
to each other's songs, and 
regularly defend mutually 
exclusive territories. 


[Apalis jacksoni jacksoni, 
Buhoma Bwindi, Uganda. 


| Photo: A. P. Leventis] 


Most male cisticolids sing 


alone, but several species | 


routinely produce duets 
and choruses. Duetting in 
cisticolas and apalises is 
often synchronized or 
syncopated, sometimes so 
precisely that it is difficult 
to tell by ear whether one 
or more birds are involved. 
In some species, singing 
pairs are regularly joined 
by a third individual, 
usually a second female; 
or adjacent pairs sing 


together in quartets or | 


quintets. One species that 
routinely sings in a group 
chorus is the White- 
chinned Prinia. 


[Schistolais leucopogon 
leucopogon, 

Mambilla Plateau 

(Ngel Nyaki Forest), 
Nigeria. 

Photo: A. P. Leventis] 
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ate species is less seasonal, with less investment in singing at 
peak periods. In Uganda, D. E. Pomeroy found that Grey-backed 
Camaropteras sing throughout the day, but with a marked peak 
an hour or so after sunrise, and a smaller peak an hour before 
sunset. Their limited singing at dawn has been interpreted as be- 
ing due to time spent in foraging. Song activity is reduced in 
rainy weather, when calling starts later in the day. On average, 
the birds sing for 35 minutes per day, but there is a seasonal sig- 
nal, with a daily average of only 10 minutes during the dry sea- 
son and peaks of 70-80 minutes during the early breeding season 
and, again, in the period immediately after breeding. The second 
peak in singing activity is not associated with breeding activity, 
and could result from increased territorial defence following the 
dispersal of recently fledged juveniles. Overall, the Grey-backed 
Camaropteras in Uganda spend much less time in singing than 
do north-temperate passerines during the breeding season, prob- 
ably reflecting the more stable social structure of this Afrotropical 
species, which defends territories and usually retains the same 
mate throughout the year. 


Food and Feeding 


The diet of most cisticolids is poorly known, but almost all spe- 
cies feed predominantly on small insects and other invertebrates. 
Among insects, beetles and their larvae are often the main con- 
stituent of the diet, which includes a wide range of coleopteran 
families, especially weevils (Curculionidae), but also carabid, 
cetoniid, chrysomelid, hydrophilid, scarabeid and tenebrionid bee- 
tles. Other frequently eaten insect groups include small grass- 
hoppers and crickets (Orthoptera), caterpillars and moths 
(Lepidoptera), ants and wasps (Hymenoptera), flies (Diptera), a 
variety of bugs (Hemiptera), including scale insects (Coccoidea) 
and aphids (Aphidoidea), and also small mantids (Mantodea) and 
termites (Isoptera). Spiders (Araneae) are probably the most im- 
portant non-insect prey, and cisticolids occasionally take a range 
of other invertebrate taxa, including ticks (Ixodides), millipedes 
(Diplopoda) and centipedes (Chilopoda), snails, slugs (Mollusca), 
and even earthworms (Lumbricidae). Some larger prey are eaten, 
examples being cicadas (Cicadidae), large termite alates, drag- 
onflies (Odonata) and even small vertebrates; a legless lizard 


= SSS 


(Acontiinae) was taken by a Karoo Prinia. There appears to be 
little selectivity among species in the same communities, the birds 
eating whatever is available at the time. Lynes reported that the 
stomachs of seven species of cisticola collected at one site con- 
tained almost entirely grasshoppers, whereas six species at an- 
other site nearby had stomachs full of weevils. 

Seeds, fruits and other vegetable material are seldom recorded 
in cisticolid diets, but this may reflect in part the lack of careful 
study. Much of what is known about their diets comes either from 
examination of stomach contents, when many items are uniden- 
tified, or from direct observations of prey either being caught or 
being delivered to chicks in nests. Both of these methods of data- 
gathering tend to incorporate bias towards large, easily identi- 
fied prey items. Careful analysis of the stomach contents of eight 
grassland cisticolas from eastern South Africa, by G. Kopij, has 
revealed grass and other seeds in seven species, fruit in three and 
other vegetable material in five species, albeit in small amounts. 
Apalises, too, eat fruits, although they struggle to gain access to 
some tough-skinned ones, eating only from fruits that have been 
opened up by other birds, such as mousebirds (Coliidae). There 
is one record of a Bar-throated Apalis eating the flower buds of 
Rhinacanthis gracilis (Acanthaceae) in South Africa. Some spe- 
cies forage at fruiting trees, such as figs (Ficus) and Euclea, that 
have large fruit loads, but this appears to be primarily in order to 
exploit insects associated with the fruits. 

Several cisticolas, prinias, apalises and tailorbirds frequently 
visit flowers, presumably obtaining some nectar. It is possible 
that, in many cases, they probe flowers chiefly to obtain insects 
attracted to them. The flowers visited most often, however, at 
least in Africa, are those of aloes (Aloe), copious nectar-pro- 
ducers which are well known for attracting a diverse array of 
birds not normally considered nectarivorous. Furthermore, there 
are records of cisticolids probing red-hot pokers (Kniphofia) 
and silky oak trees (Grevillea), both of which are also favoured 
sources of nectar. 

Cisticolid stomachs typically do not contain grit, presumably 
because the exoskeletons of these birds' insect prey provide suf- 
ficient hard material to assist with the grinding-up of their food. 
A Levaillant's Cisticola was found with some eggshell fragments 
in its stomach, but this material may have been ingested as a 
means of providing calcium for egg formation. Zitting Cisticolas 
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provide their chicks with snails, possibly as an important source 
of calcium for bone development. 

Foraging techniques vary little within the family, with most 
prey taken by picking or gleaning from leaves, twigs or the ground. 
In woody vegetation, species such as prinias, apalises, 
camaropteras and tailorbirds spend much time in peering under 
leaves or probing into clusters of dead leaves in order to locate 
invertebrate prey. The small size of these birds allows them to 
explore to the tips of slender branches, and they spend relatively 
little time in foraging on thicker branches and larger stems. They 
crane the neck and extend their fairly long legs to get to prey 
items that are hard to reach, and sometimes they hover briefly to 
reach prey inaccessible from a perch. Less is known about the 
foraging behaviour of most cisticolas, wren-warblers and other 
species that forage on or near the ground. These run swiftly across 
open patches, searching for food among the bases of grass tufts 
or shrubs. 

Small prey items are delicately picked off with the slender 
bill. Bigger ones may be carried to a larger perch and mandibulated 
or beaten against the perch in preparation for swallowing; largely 
inedible parts of a meal, such as the wings of termite alates and 
dragonflies or the large hind legs of grasshoppers, are often dis- 
carded. Many species make brief aerial sorties to hawk flying 
prey, especially slow-moving targets such as termite alates. Small 
prey are eaten on the wing, but larger ones are usually carried 
back to a perch to be consumed. 

The Rufous-tailed Tailorbird (Orthotomus sericeus) has a 
peculiar foraging technique. It sits motionless, apparently wait- 
ing for prey to come into range, and then dashes forward along a 
branch to capture an insect. Equally interesting is the habit of 
Yellow-browed Camaropteras of fluttering the wings in order to 
shake caterpillars loose from foliage. 

As with most passerines, the foraging activity of the mem- 
bers of this family reaches a peak in the early morning and late 
afternoon. Little attention has been paid to the routes taken by 
foraging cisticolids, probably because they move more or less at 
random through their territories. There is one report of a pair of 
Yellow-breasted Apalises following a rather fixed foraging route, 
but this may have functioned as a territorial patrol rather than as 
a technique to enhance foraging efficiency. Foraging is usually 


undertaken singly or in pairs, many species defending territories 
even while not breeding. It has not been determined whether, 
among resident species, this territorial behaviour is a means of 
securing food resources, or is motivated more by the need to 
maintain a grip on a breeding territory in the face of competition 
in the breeding season. As mentioned above (see General Hab- 
its), the territory boundaries of some cisticolids shift outside the 
breeding season, some territories then becoming larger and oth- 
ers smaller. Some Asian prinias and Roberts’s Warblers form 
larger groups when not breeding (see General Habits), and may 
then rove freely or defend large territories. 

Territorial behaviour restricts the movements of foraging 
birds, but several members of this family join mixed-species 
groups, or so-called “bird parties”. Such behaviour may offer 
more in the way of protection against predation through increased 
vigilance, rather than directly enhancing foraging success. Spe- 
cies which regularly join bird parties are the jeries, several prinias, 
apalises, African tailorbirds, camaropteras, wren-warblers and 
Buff-bellied Warblers, and Lazy Cisticolas and Red-winged War- 
blers reportedly do so at least occasionally. Some highland 
cisticolas may have rather close foraging associations with other 
species. In East Africa, for example, Hunter’s Cisticolas routinely 
occur with Moorland Chats (Pinarochroa sordida) and Black- 
lored Cisticolas with Common Stonechats (Saxicola torquatus), 
but it is unclear how the species benefit from foraging together. 
Some cisticolids forage in association with driver ants and other 
ant swarms, taking insects and other invertebrates disturbed by 
the ants. This behaviour appears to be largely opportunistic, but 
it has been reported for a variety of species, including the Banded 
Prinia, the Ruwenzori Apalis, the Olive-green Camaroptera and 
the African Tailorbird. Grey-backed Camaropteras are sometimes 
attracted to people working in the forest-understorey habitat, the 
birds possibly obtaining insects disturbed by the movement of 
humans. 

Dowsett and Dowsett-Lemaire provided fairly compelling 
circumstantial evidence of competition among forest apalises 
in Malawi. On the Nyika Plateau, Chapin’s and Brown-headed 
Apalises defend mutually exclusive territories and countersing 
to each other’s songs, as well as to the song of the Bar-throated 
Apalis. They are altitudinally segregated to some extent, with 


All cisticolids feed 
predominantly on insects 
and other invertebrates. 
Prinias are fairly typical in 
foraging technique: they 
spend a lot of time 
searching for prey by 
peering under leaves and 
probing into crevices. 
Their relatively small size 
allows them to explore the 
tips of slender branches, 
and they usually avoid 
thicker branches and 
larger stems. They are 
quite agile, as demonstrated 
by this Plain Prinia, often 
craning their necks and 
legs to reach distant 
items, or hovering briefly 
to snatch prey that would 
otherwise be inaccessible. 
This species also regularly 
drops to the ground, 
where it hops around 
rapidly in search of food. 


[Prinia inornata herberti, 
Khao Sam Roi Yot 
National Park, 
Thailand. 

Photo: Hanne & Jens 
Eriksen] 
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The Zitting Cisticola 
captures and consumes 
fairly large insects in | 
relation to its body size. 
It seems inordinately fond 
of grasshoppers, but it 
also eats mantids, 
dragonflies, beetles, 
spiders, snails and other 
sizeable invertebrates. 
This cisticola is the most 
widespread species in the 
family, and indeed it is one 
of the most widespread of 
all small birds. It occurs 
from South Africa to 
Australia, and it expanded 
its range into Europe as 
far north as France when 
it adapted to modern 
agriculture. Despite being 
essentially sedentary, it is 
relatively uniform in terms 
of voice and morphology 
throughout its vast range, 
suggesting that itis a 
relatively recent colonist 
throughout. Like other 
cisticolas, it is sensitive to 
low temperatures, and its 
European populations 
tend to crash during 
severe winters. 


[Cisticola juncidis terrestris, 
Nylsvlei, South Africa. 
Photo: Warwick Tarboton] | 
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Chapin’s Apalis usually found above 1700 m, whereas the 
Brown-headed Apalis occurs at up to 2000 m. Chapin’s Apalis, 
however. descends to 1100 m at sites in central Malawi where 
the Brown-headed Apalis is absent. The situation is further com- 
plicated by interactions with the Bar-throated Apalis, which ap- 
parently excludes the Brown-headed Apalis from most forest 
habitats where the two co-occur in Malawi and southern Tanza- 
nia, yet the latter species is present throughout the forest 
understorey at sites where Bar-throated Apalises are absent. Sur- 
prisingly, this pattern does not recur in northern Tanzania, where 
the two species co-exist without apparent enmity. Nonetheless, 
the Brown-headed Apalis is seemingly excluded from forest 


habitat by the Grey Apalis in southern Kenya and by the Buff- 
throated Apalis in north-west Zambia. 

Competition may also occur among members of other gen- 
era. The presence of Tawny-flanked Prinias has been invoked to 
account for the relative scarcity of Black-chested Prinias in west- 
ern Zambia. There is, however, surprisingly little evidence of 
active competition among cisticolas, despite the large number of 
species. Often two or three similar species occur in the same area, 
but they appear to partition the habitat by using subtly different 
subhabitats (see Habitat). Nevertheless, it has been sug gested that 
Levaillant's Cisticola is responsible for the absence of Chirping 
Cisticolas from the lower Kafue Basin, even though the two are 
found together locally elsewhere in western Zambia. Competi- 
tion is perhaps more likely in relatively aseasonal tropical and 
south-temperate systems, where bird populations can effectively 
track the ecological carrying capacity of different habitats. Re- 
moval experiments clearly demonstrate an excess of individuals 
in populations of apalises and cisticolas in tropical Africa. Island 
populations also indicate the effects of diffuse, community-level 
competition on niche width. Thus, the Sào Tomé Prinia is one of 
the most abundant birds on that island, occurring in a broad range 
of habitats. Similarly, Zitting Cisticolas attain higher densities 
on islands than they do elsewhere, with up to 8 males/ha recorded 
from a small island in a lake in western Kenya. 

Competition between cisticolids and more distantly related 
warblers also occurs. In Malawi, Grey-backed Camaropteras are 
mainly confined to forest edge and thickets, but they can be found 
throughout the forest understorey in places where the Evergreen- 
forest Warbler (Bradypterus lopezi), a member of the family 
Sylviidae, is absent. There also is some evidence of a niche shift 
by Yellow-breasted Apalises as numbers of migrant Willow War- 
blers (Phylloscopus trochilus), another sylviid, increase at Lake 
Naivasha, in Kenya. Initially, when the migrants first arrive, the 
two species use the various woodland micro-habitats in almost 
exactly the same way, but, as the numbers of Willow Warblers 
increase, there are subtle shifts in the patterns of habitat use by 
the two species. This is accompanied by a change in diet, the 
apalises taking more beetles and fewer caterpillars, probably 
owing to decreased availability of the latter. By comparison, some 
other canopy specialists among the Cisticolidae, such as the Buff- 
bellied Warbler, show little, if any, response to the influx of mi- 


Like other members of the 
genus Orthotomus, the 
Ashy Tailorbird uses its 
long bill to pick prey items 
from their hiding places. 

It often probes into nooks 
and crannies, such as 
hanging clusters of dead 
leaves, dense vine tangles 
and low straggling plants. 
It can be seen foraging 
from ground level up to 
the subcanopy of large 
trees. Its main prey is 
small invertebrates and 
their larvae, including 
caterpillars, beetles, ants 
and small dipteran flies. 
This species has a classic 
Sundaic distribution, 
ranging from southern 
Myanmar, through 
peninsular Thailand and 
Malaysia to the islands 

of Borneo, Sumatra 

and Java. 


[Orthotomus ruficeps 
cineraceus, 

Sungei Buloh, Singapore. 
Photo: Teo Nam Siang] 


The Cinnamon-breasted 
Warbler occurs on rocky 
slopes in the Namib-Karoo 
biome of Namibia and 
South Africa. It is semi- 
terrestrial and often 
inconspicuous, mainly 
because it spends much 
of its time creeping about 
furtively amongst rocks or 
in low bushes. Moreover, 
it regularly disappears 
mouse-like into crevices, 
only to reappear some 
distance away. Its diet is 
poorly known but thought 
to include a wide range of 
invertebrates, including 
grasshoppers, termites, 
ants, weevils, caterpillars, 
bugs, spiders and snails. 


[Euryptila 
subcinnamomea, 
Peerboomskloof, 

Tanqua Karoo, 

South Africa. 

Photo: Andy & Gill Swash] 


Whether they occur in 
extensive reedbeds, dry 
grassland, low scrub, or in 
the rank margins of 
wetlands and agriculture, 
many species of cisticola 


forage low down in | 


vegetation. They often 
pick around low amongst 
grass stems, or drop to 
the ground to search for 
prey by hopping about. In 
almost all cases the diet 
includes a range of 
insects and small 
invertebrates, including 
grasshoppers, crickets, 
small beetles, caterpillars 
and worms. Like 
Acrocephalus warblers 
(Sylviidae), many cisticolas 
have evolved several 
adaptations to life in 
grassland and reedbeas, 
one of which is the ability 
to grasp adjacent stems 
with legs akimbo, as 
demonstrated by this 
Rufous-winged Cisticola. 


[Cisticola galactotes 
galactotes, 

Eshowe, KwaZulu-Natal, 
South Africa. 

Photo: Hugh Chittenden] 
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grants. The impact of migrant warblers may be even more marked 
in Tsavo National Park, also in Kenya, where Yellow-breasted 
Apalises are found only when migrants are largely absent, dur- 
ing May-October. There are relatively few common resident 
warblers here, and most of these exploit habitats or micro-habi- 
tats little used by migrants; Ashy Cisticolas occur mainly in grass- 
land and Tiny Cisticolas feed primarily on the ground, while Grey 
Wren-warblers ( Calamonastes simplex) show some overlap with 
another sylviid migrant, the Common Whitethroat (Sylvia 
communis), but feed lower down than does the latter, taking more 
prey from twigs and branches than from leaves. 


Breeding 


With a few exceptions, cisticolids are solitary, territorial breed- 
ers, and probably monogamous. They typically have enclosed 
. or predominantly or entirely by 


nests, built either by both sexes 


the female. Egg-laying usually starts before the lining is com- 
plete, with lining material added during the laying and incuba- 
tion stag n a few species, the male builds the nest shell and 


the female completes the lining. The height of the nest above 
d vari y, depending on the habitat of the species. 
N ts are in lov 


vegetation, but some are virtually on the 
gr . whereas others are more than 20 m up in the forest canopy. 
( ) ypically lay 2-5 eggs, although clutch size can be 
anything from one to seven eggs. Incubation is undertaken by 
the female, sometimes assisted by the male, and, except in 
p s populations of Zitting and Golden-headed Cisticolas, 
b : eed the chicks. After fledging, the young continue to 
be ! at least 10-20 days before dispersing. 

Breeding seasons of the members of this family often are 
protracted. This is typical of many tropical and south-temperate 
avian species, and is due in part to repeat laying late into the 
season following successive breeding failures. For example, Bar- 
throated Apalises near Cape Town, in South Africa, may make 
up to eight breeding attempts in a single season as a result of the 
very high nest-predation rates experienced. They do, however, 
cease breeding once they have successfully raised a brood. Other 


species may attempt to rear additional broods, and at least some 
prinias and cisticolas are regularly double-brooded. Female Zitting 
Cisticolas often raise three broods per season in Japan, and 
Golden-headed Cisticolas breed throughout the year in irrigated 
fields in northern Australia. For some species, the number of 
broods varies regionally. Streaked Scrub-warblers may raise two 
or three broods per season in Central Asia, up to two in Israel, 
but only a single brood in the deserts of north Africa. 

For many cisticolids, the onset of breeding is triggered by 
the start of the rains, although it occurs in spring following win- 
ter rains in Mediterranean areas, and breeding may begin at the 
end of the rains or even in the dry season in some tropical areas 
where rainfall is very high. The ultimate factor controlling the 
timing of breeding is food availability. In KwaZulu-Natal, in east- 
ern South Africa, R. A. Earlé found that breeding started slightly 
later in a year when insect biomass was reduced, following a 
season of poor rains. The main impact, however, was on the 
number of breeding attempts made by cisticolids, with many fewer 
nesting attempts by Tawny-flanked Prinias, Neddickies or Bar- 
throated Apalises in the year with reduced insect availability. This 
suggests that some pairs may elect not to breed in poor seasons. 
The responses of populations to similar stimuli can also vary sig- 
nificantly over relatively small distances. For example, in Uganda, 
Grey-backed Camaropteras near Kampala breed only once per 
year, during the main rains, whereas those farther west, in 
Ruwenzori National Park, typically breed in both rainy seasons, 
thus twice annually. 

In a few instances, the timing of breeding may be linked to 
habitat structure, rather than to food abundance. Male Zitting 
Cisticolas typically require living grass in which to build their 
unique "soda-bottle" nests (see below), and in croplands they 
have to schedule their breeding to coincide with conditions suit- 
able for nest construction. In Malaysia, breeding occurs in a sin- 
gle, protracted season in natural grassland, whereas in rice paddies 
nesting is bimodal, linked to the two crop cycles. This has impli- 
cations for the timing of moult of populations breeding in rice 
crops (see Morphological Aspects). Some arid-country species, 
such as the Rufous-eared Warbler and the Black-chested Prinia, 
may breed at any time of the year. In the case of the prinia, 


Very little is known about 
the drinking habits of 
cisticolids. The only 
information comes from 
the writings of C. J. Skead, 
a meticulous field 
ornithologist who kept 
notes on his observations 
in the Eastern Cape of 
South Africa for over 

50 years. During that time 
he only saw cisticolids 
drinking on five occasions, 
four of which were in the 
afternoon. These sightings 
involved two different 
species, a cisticola and 
an apalis, and mostly they 
occurred on hot days. 
Several arid-country 
cisticolids have never 
been seen visiting water, 
even when it is available. 
Most, like this Tawny- 
flanked Prinia, will 
probably visit pools and 
puddles when 
temperatures are high. 


[Prinia subflava affinis, 
Kruger National Park, 
South Africa. 

Photo: Silvio Sommazzi] 


Courtship feeding is 
common in cisticolids, 
especially immediately 
prior to or during egg- 

laying. This period, which 
equates to the time during 
which the female is fertile, 
is also characterized by 
frequent copulation. 

This is preceded by a 
stereotyped invitation by 
the female, usually 
involving calls given while 
drooping and fluttering the 
wings. Copulation itself is 
generally very brief in 
monogamous species, 
including the Winding 


Cisticola. Some | 


polygamous species 

have a more protracted 
copulation, perhaps 
because males perch atop 


the female for longer in an - 


attempt to maximize the 
chances of fertilization. 


[Cisticola marginatus 
nyansae, 

Masai Mara National Park, 
Kenya. 


Photo: Dave Richards] ' 
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unseasonal rains trigger breeding by individuals in non-breeding 
plumage, indicating that a pre-breeding moult is not essential for 
birds to come into breeding condition. This phenomenon is not 
confined to arid-country birds, either. Thus, at Lake Bangweulu, 
in Zambia, a few Chirping Cisticolas start to breed early, without 
undergoing much, if any, pre-breeding moult. Similarly. in Papua 
New Guinea. male Golden-headed Cisticolas begin to display 
within three days of the rains falling, but they continue display- 
ing and initiate territory defence only if there are sufficient fol- 
low-up rains. 

Most cisticolids breed solitarily, usually defending a breed- 
ing territory, and are probably monogamous, although there have 
been no genetic tests to assess the level of extra-pair fertilizations. 
With the majority of species, territories apparently are acquired 
and defended by male song, but aerial displays are important for 
many small, short-tailed cloud-scraping cisticolas. Males of these 
species fly up to 100 m above their territories, disappearing from 
sight, and end their displays with plunging dives, hurtling to- 
wards the ground, only to pull up at the last instant, and then 
either land or resume the display. Male Wing-snapping Cisticolas 
have perhaps the most extravagant displays, performing erratic 
dives and swerves while making loud wing-snaps. Some have 
even been recorded as making perfect loop-the-loop rolls at the 
end of a steep dive. 

Less dramatic display-flights are carried out by several 
prinias, wren-warblers and some longer-tailed cisticolas. In some 
of these cases, they may be associated more with courtship and 
advertising to females than with competition with other males 
for territories. Grey-backed Camaropteras lack a territorial dis- 
play-flight, but the male courts potential mates by leaping back 
and forth between two perches in a high arc. quivering his wings, 
giving a loud clicking call and displaying his black gape. He may 
also pursue the female rapidly through dense vegetation. Simi- 
larly, an unmated Karoo Prinia advertises its unmated status by 
flying in exaggerated, looping flight while uttering slow, clear 
song notes; once it has attracted a mate, the display-flights cease. 
Other courtship displays include the use of visual signals when 
the partners are close together. The males of many cisticolid spe- 
cies reveal a black mouth while singing, and may display such 


plumage features as a patterned tail or a striking throat or face 
pattern through ritualized behaviour such as the cocking or fan- 
ning of the tail. Yellow-browed Camaropteras, the Bathmocercus 
rufous warblers and several Asian tailorbirds, when singing. dis- 
play naked skin patches on the side of the throat. 

Some species of cisticola are group-territorial, at least in 
parts of their ranges. P. Gowthorpe found that most Chattering 
Cisticolas in Gabon occur in groups of three or four individu- 
als. There is a clearly defined pair, with the "alpha" female per- 
forming all incubation and most chick-rearing duties, assisted 
only marginally, if at all, by the "alpha" male and a female helper. 
Subordinate group-members are thought to be offspring from 
the previous breeding season, but this supposition has not been 
tested. Groups of three birds typically comprise one male and 
two females. whereas a group of four consisted of two males 
and two females. Territory size increases with group size, from 
0-9 ha for a pair to 3 ha for a group of four individuals. This was 
not, however, the case with groups of Rattling Cisticolas in 
Kenya. A. Carlson found that these defended territories of 0-4— 
0-5 ha irrespective of group size, but that larger groups were 
able to obtain better-quality territories, characterized by a greater 
density of bushes. 

The group structure of Rattling Cisticolas in Kenya is more 
complex than that of Chattering Cisticolas, with up to three males 
and five females in some groups. Again, there is an "alpha" pair 
which carries out all reproduction tasks, although the parentage 
of chicks has not been confirmed genetically. Subordinate males 
actively assist 1n territory defence, singing 5096 more than does 
the “alpha” male. The experimental removal of a subordinate male 
from two-male groups invariably caused a reduction in territory 
size by an average of 20%; most area was lost to adjacent territo- 
ries with multiple males, rather than to other territories with sin- 
gle males. In the majority of cases, multi-male groups comprise 
a father-and-son duo, but in some instances apparently unrelated 
males join forces to create a new territory, as they are able to 
acquire space at the expense of a group with only a single male. 
Removal of the male from single-male groups resulted in most 
males being replaced within a day; they were succeeded by sub- 
ordinate males from adjacent territories and with a palate that 
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was not fully black, indicating that these males were not in breed- 
ing condition (see Morphological Aspects). The extent to which 
group-members assist the breeding pair in the group-territorial 
Rattling Cisticola is not known, but a few other cisticolids have 
been reported as having helpers at the nest occasionally. These 
include the Rufous-eared Warbler and the Tawny-flanked and 
Banded Prinias. None of these species has been studied in suffi- 
cient detail to allow any assessment of the importance of help- 
ing. or of the relationship of the helpers to the breeding pair. 

Only two members of the family, the Zitting and Golden- 
headed Cisticolas. are confirmed as being polygynous, and prob- 
ably neither is exclusively so, with monogamy reported in parts 
of their ranges. K. Ueda, who has studied Zitting Cisticolas ex- 
tensively near Osaka, in Japan, suggests that the seasonal super- 
abundance of grasshoppers releases males from the responsibility 
of provisioning chicks, allowing them to compete for multiple 
mates. This hypothesis is supported by observations made in the 
Malay Peninsula, where Zitting Cisticolas are polygynous in rice 
paddies, timing their breeding to coincide with suitable crop con- 
ditions. but are monogamous in scrubby natural grassland. It is 
possible that further studies may find polygyny to be more wide- 
spread among cisticolas, especially those species in which the 
male makes little or no contribution to the work of chick-rearing. 
There is some evidence that male Grey-backed Cisticolas in the 
temperate, winter-rainfall area of South Africa may occasionally 
have two females on their territories, but this is a rare event. It is 
probable that Desert and Wing-snapping Cisticolas, closely re- 
lated to the Zitting Cisticola, are at least occasionally polygynous, 
because their nests are sometimes clustered together, suggesting 
that they are in a single male's territory. 

In Japan, some 50-70% of male Zitting Cisticolas are 
polygynous, the average male obtaining three or four females 
and the most successful males having up to eleven females. The 
remainder are assumed to be failed polygynists; 10-15% have a 
single female, and the rest fail to attract any mates. Clearly, this 
means that there are more females than males: indeed, in Ueda's 
study area, there were estimated to be 1-4 females to each male. 
Males build "courtship nests", which comprise the outer shell of 
a nest. The male, adopting a distinctive courtship-flight, leads a 


female to the nest; if she accepts it, the two mate, following which 
the female completes the nest lining, lays a clutch of eggs, and 
takes responsibility for all incubation and chick-rearing duties. 
Because of the fairly long breeding season, females are able to 
raise up to three broods annually, but they seldom remain in the 
same male's territory in successive breeding attempts. 

Given the excess of potential mates among many of the spe- 
cies, there is scope for individuals to be choosey when it comes 
to mate selection. Unfortunately, there is little empirical infor- 
mation on this subject. Female Zitting Cisticolas cannot select 
a male on the basis of the number of nests that he builds, be- 
cause the nests deteriorate rapidly, and only one is available for 
inspection at any given time. They may, however, be able to 
judge male quality either by the intensity and duration of his 
display, or by assessing the quality of his territory. In France, 
males having larger territories spend more time in displaying 
than do males with small territories. Territory size is correlated 
with display duration and rate, and varies inversely with popu- 
lation density in different years. 

In Japan, there is a high turnover of territorial male Zitting 
Cisticolas during a breeding season, suggesting that displaying 
and nest-building are a costly exercise. Only 2096 of males man- 
aged to maintain a territory throughout the five-month breeding 
season; others either disappeared or were forced into a pool of 
"floating" males after being displaced by another male. Females 
already breeding in a territory usually are allowed to continue, 
but sometimes they are chased off by the new territory-holder. 
Some males attempt to hold two territories that are separate from 
each other, but this happens only if they are at the edge of an 
occupied patch, with only one adjacent territory-holder. 

Many cisticolids have seasonal changes in tail length. This is 
especially marked among cisticolas, which have a shorter tail in 
breeding plumage. This seasonal difference is developed most 
strikingly in the Australasian Golden-headed Cisticola, which has 
a tail 30-40% shorter when breeding than it is at other times of 
the year. A. Balmford and his colleagues performed some neat 
manipulations to show that, at least in the case of a relatively 
short-tailed species, this may be due to sexual selection favour- 
ing a reduction in trait size. They demonstrated that birds with an 


In most members of the 
family, the task of nest- 
building is shared between 
both sexes. This is 
certainly the case in the 
Streaked Scrub-warbler, 
a delightful desert-dwelling 
species, which builds a 
dome-shaped nest of 
twigs, grass, and other 
plant material, and lines 

it with feathers, hair and 
wool. Some nests have 
two entrances, perhaps 
to bemuse predators or to 
provide an escape route, 
and many are placed in 
extremely thorny and 
unwelcoming bushes. It 
has also been suggested 
that the nest entrance 
usually faces away from 
the prevailing wind, at 
least in central Asia. 


[Scotocerca inquieta buryi, 
Mahweet, Yemen. 

Photo: Hanne & Jens 
Eriksen] 


A few cisticolids make 
cup-shaped nests, but 
most produce enclosed, 
ball-shaped structures. 
The nest of the White- 
tailed Warbler, for 
example, is a thick-walled 
ball of moss and plant 
fibres, hung 1-1-5 m 
above ground in a bush or 
tree (in this case a 
Eucalyptus). The nest 
cavity is lined with soft 
plant material and 
reached via a hole near 
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the top which is sheltered | 


under a little awning. This 
design probably evolved 
from cup nests in 


response to heavy | 
selective pressure from | 


predators and brood 
parasites. This anomalous 
West African species is 
separated into a 
monospecific genus. 

It is only tentatively 
included in the Cisticolidae 
on account of some 
structural similarities with 
the genus Apalis. 


[Poliolais lopezi. 
Photo: W. R. Taylor/Ardea] 


artificially shortened tail performed significantly better, attract- 
ing more females and fledging more chicks, than did those with a 
longer tail. A short tail improves high-speed flight performance 
in aerial displays, but makes it harder to manoeuvre through dense 
vegetation at slow flight speeds. The cisticolas with a shortened 
tail took significantly longer to fly through a maze, and had sig- 
nificantly more crashes into obstructions, suggesting that they 
paid a price for their enhanced ability to perform aerial displays. 
The scientists concluded that a short tail is an honest signal of 
male fitness, one which may contribute to the acquisition of 
higher-quality territories through male-male competition and in- 
creased attractiveness to mates through female choice. 

Once the pair-bond has formed, the males of many species 
courtship-feed the female, especially just before and during egg 
production. With the Grey-backed Camaroptera, this is thought 
to aid the female at a time when demands for resources are high. 
The female invites copulation by calling and by drooping and 
fluttering her wings, often while slowly raising and lowering her 
tail. Copulation is usually brief, lasting only a few seconds, but 
male Zitting Cisticolas grip the female’s back tightly for several 
minutes after coition, possibly in an attempt to increase the like- 
lihood of fertilization. Such mechanisms of protracted copula- 
tion are typical of promiscuous mating systems with sperm 
competition between males. Balmford argued that. for the Golden- 
headed Cisticola, which has a polygynous mating system similar 
to that of the Zitting Cisticola, sperm competition was unlikely, 
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because the males have small testes. Any further speculation on 
this intriguing subject must await genetic studies reporting the 
incidence of extra-pair fertilization among cisticolids. 

Most cisticolids build ball-shaped, enclosed nests with a side 
entrance at the top. These were originally described as being 
"purse-shaped", but, as Lynes pointed out, this was already out 
of date in 1930, as it referred to old-fashioned stocking purses. 
Tailorbirds, the two Schistolais prinias and some camaropteras 
build cup-nests, but these are inside a protective shell of living 
leaves, with one or more leaves pulled down over the nest to 
form a roof. Only a few species inhabiting more arid country 
typically build open cup-nests. These are the Namaqua Warbler, 
the Cricket Warbler and the Rufous-vented and Swamp Prinias. 
Nest architecture appears to be rather conservative, and is often a 
useful indicator of genus-level relationships (see Systematics). 
There are, however, some examples of variation within species, 
Roberts's Warbler nests being particularly variable, ranging from 
enclosed to open. A few Yellow-breasted Apalis nests built in 
especially dense vegetation lack a roof, and some Cricket War- 
bler nests have a partial or even a complete domed roof. Plain 
Prinias (Prinia inornata) usually construct a typical, ball-shaped 
prinia nest, but some build open cups and occasionally they stitch 
together living leaves so as to form a shell for the nest. 

Closed nests are thought to have evolved in many tropical 
passerines as a method of reducing the risk of predation, assum- 
ing that closed nests are generally less conspicuous to potential 
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The cisticolids are unique 


| amongst all birds for their 


habit of sewing leaves to 
form a pouch for their 
nest. This strategy has 
arisen repeatedly in 
different branches of the 
family, most famously in 
the Asian tailorbirds, 

but also in some 

African tailorbirds, all 
camaropteras, at least 
one Schistolais, and 
several Cisticola and 
Prinia. Two living leaves 
are usually stitched 
together and then a nest 
is built in the pouch 
formed between them. 
This is a typical procedure, 
but sometimes the pouch 


| is made from a single leaf, 


or otherwise with several. 
The nest-builder makes a 
small hole with its bill in 


| the margin of the leaf, 


through which is pulled a 
strand of fine natural fibre, 
such as spider web, silk 
from insect cocoons, or 
plant down. In some 
cases, Common 
Tailorbirds have been 
reported to use man's 
processed fibres such as 
cotton thread or wool. 
Whichever material is 
used, the threads are not 
knotted but teased apart 
so that the frayed end is 
sufficiently large to hold 
the stitch together. 

A single nest may contain 
150—200 such stitches. 


[Orthotomus sutorius 
guzuratus, 

Bharatpur, India. 
Photo: Günter Ziesler] 


The nest of the Yellow- 
breasted Apalis is usually 
ovoid in structure, with a 
side entrance near the 
top. It is often made from 
grass, bark, dead leaves, 
flowers and seed pods, 
but the commonest 
construction material is 
lichen—indeed, some 
nests are made of little 


else. The main structure is | 


usually wrapped in spider 
web, lined with plant 


down, and hung from a | 


slender twig or a pendulous 
branch. On occasions, the 


nest lacks a roof, at which ` 


time it resembles a very 


deep open-topped cup, as | 
seen here. At other times : 


this species adopts the 
disused nest of some 
other species, usually a 
weaver, waxbill or sunbird. 


[Apalis flavida neglecta, 
False Bay Park, 
KwaZulu-Natal, 

South Africa. 
Photo: Alan Weaving/ 
Ardea] 
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predators. Certainly, many cisticolids suffer high levels of nest 
predation, and a recent study by D. Nalwanga and her colleagues 
showed that nest concealment was the best predictor of breeding 
success when comparing nests of Karoo Prinias. The roof also 
functions, however, in sheltering the nest contents from heavy 
rain, and it shades the chicks from the heat of the sun in more 
open habitats. Domed nests are thought to have evolved from 
open cup-nests, because they are constructed from the bottom 
upwards. Both the Zitting Cisticola and its close relative the 
Socotra Cisticola build unique "soda-bottle" nests, exceptionally 
deep cups narrowing towards the top, where the entrance is situ- 
ated. Lynes considered this structure an adaptation for nesting in 
dense grass, but many other cisticolids nest in equally dense grass 
tufts and manage to enter their nests through the usual lateral top 
entrance. 

The site selected for the nest varies greatly, depending on the 
habitat. It can be virtually on the ground or high up in the forest 
canopy. Cisticolids rely mostly on concealment of the nest among 
dense foliage, branches or grass tussocks to prevent its being 
detected. Among the best-camouflaged nests are those made by 
the White-winged Apalis, a species which appears to be unique 
in the family in sometimes fashioning nests from material in situ; 
it selects a large clump of old-man's-beard lichen (Usnea) and 
uses its own body to form a nest-cavity inside it. Oriole Warblers 
build a pendulous nest. usually over water, which has a "beard" 
of trailing vegetation beneath it to disrupt its outline: this is simi- 
lar to those of Smithornis broadbills (Eurylaimidae) and many 
sunbirds. Several apalises also sling their nests from slender 
branches, presumably in an attempt to deter predation. Buff-bel- 
lied Warblers select sites among dense, long, criss-crossed aca- 
cia thorns, which help to protect the nest from predators. 

Probably the most unusual aspect of the nesting of the 
Cisticolidae is the habit of many of these species of tailoring a 
pouch among living leaves in which to enclose the nest, behav- 
iour unique in the avian world. This apparently has evolved mul- 
tüple times in the family, occurring most famously among the 
Asian tailorbirds, but practised also by at least one of the African 
tailorbirds, all camaropteras, at least one of the two Schistolais 
prinias, the Red-faced. Singing and Rufous Cisticolas and the 
Rufescent, Grey-breasted, Ashy (Prinia socialis) and Plain 
Prinias. Sometimes, a single leaf is worked into a suitable form, 
leaving only the entrance hole open, but more usually two or 
more leaves are stitched together so as to form a pouch. The nest 
is built within this pouch. In some cases it is little more than a 
few bits of lining, but typically a more substantial structure is 
built, reflecting the affinity of the birds. Asian and African 
tailorbirds, Schistolais prinias and some camaropteras build an 
open cup, whereas other camaropteras, wren-warblers, cisticolas 
and "true" prinias build an enclosed, ball-like nest. Several of 
the ball-nesting species stitch live leaves to the nest, rather than 
making a complete pouch. These include the wren-warblers, some 
prinias, the Red-winged Warbler and the Golden-headed, Zitting 
and, perhaps, Chubb's Cisticolas. A number of other cisticolas 
often weave living grass into the nest structure. Tailoring appears 
to be obligate in wren-warblers and those species that make a 
complete pouch, but it is facultative in some true prinias, the Red- 
winged Warbler and the Golden-headed Cisticola. The distinc- 
tion between making a complete pouch and incorporating several 
leaves probably is linked in part to the size and structure of leaves 
available in each habitat, a complete pouch requiring the larger 
leaves typical of wetter, forested habitats. 

The leaves are riveted together or to the nest wall. The bird 
makes a small hole in the leaf edge with its bill, and then pulls 
through a strand of spider web, silk from insect cocoons, plant 
down or fine plant fibres, Common Tailorbirds nesting in urban 
gardens even using pieces of cotton thread or wool for the pur- 
pose. The end of the thread is not knotted but, rather, is teased 
apart into a tiny ball, sufficiently large to prevent the stitch from 
pulling loose. Most Golden-headed Cisticola nests in India are 
stitched to a single, upright leaf by means of fine grass stems. 
Here, the grass inflorescence is used to "knot" the stitch. It is of 
critical importance that the correct leaves are selected. Some nests 
collapse if the birds select diseased leaves, or if the foliage proves 
unable to withstand the weight of a growing brood of chicks. If 


the leaf tears, the pouch may be repaired with more stitches 1f the 
damage is not too severe, or another leaf can be pulled in to shore 
up the damaged area. Should the hole become too large, how- 
ever, the nest is abandoned and a new shell riveted together, of- 
ten with the use of construction material recycled from the old 
nest site. In one instance, one member of a pair of Ashy Prinias 
building a new nest apparently decided that the site failed to meet 
its criteria in some unknown way. The prinia started to break 
down the nest, but it took a while for its mate to catch on, and for 
a time one bird was dismantling the old site as fast as its partner 
was adding to it. The same pair of prinias later had another nest 
destroyed when Oriental White-eyes (Zosterops palpebrosus) 
raided the nest in order to steal its binding material. 

At a single nest, as many as 150—200 stitches, each individu- 
ally constructed, may be used just to join two leaves together. In 
some cases, true prinias weave the long strips of green grass uti- 
lized in the nest structure through holes made in live leaves, but 
there are no records of multiple stitches being made from a sin- 
gle thread. C. H. Fry has suggested that tailoring may have de- 
veloped from a primitive condition whereby birds built the nest 
in a cluster of leaves, sometimes binding it to living leaves with 
spiders webs, as is found today in some other cisticolids, as well 
as other warblers such as the sylviid Green-capped Eremomela 
(Eremomela scotops). Many cisticolas also incorporate live grass 
and other leaves into the body of the nest, especially the roof. 
Some of them first fashion a bower of live grass, within which 
they construct the nest. 

The true prinias are the only members of the family that pro- 
duce woven nests. They collect strips of live grass or similar long. 
thin vegetation up to 30 cm in length, usually pulling the mate- 
rial from the plant after making an initial tear with the bill. With 
very long pieces, the bird may flutter off with the free end, flap- 
ping frantically to try to tear it loose. If the strip is dropped to the 
ground, it is usually recovered. The birds may bring several such 
strips to the nest at once. Back at the nest-site, they initially con- 
nect the main support stems with a loose cradle or hammock of 
grass strips to form a foundation. These strips are wrapped around 
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the supports several times in order to attach the nest securely. 
From this foundation, which forms the base of the nest, the prinias 
weave the rest of the structure, working upwards. The building 
individual operates much as does a weaver or widowbird 
(Ploceidae), standing in the nest to poke a new strand through the 
nest wall; it then reaches outside the nest, retrieves the end of the 
strand and pokes it back through the nest wall at a nearby point, 
and then repeats the exercise all over again. Prinias also knot 
leaves, but not so extensively as do weavers and widowbirds. 
The tightness of the weave varies among species, but the end 
result, irrespective of whether it is tightly or loosely woven, is a 
nest robust enough to withstand most winds and rains. The green 
leaves used in the building of the nest soon dry out, forming an 
often rather conspicuous pale brown ball. 

Some prinias and cisticolas occasionally breed in the dis- 
used nests of other species, normally selecting species with en- 
closed nests, including other cisticolids, weavers and 
widowbirds, and sunbirds. They typically add quite extensively 
to the existing shell, incorporating extra lining and modifying 
the nest entrance. The Black-collared Apalis takes this behav- 
iour to the extreme. Most pairs of this species routinely use the 
nests of other species, rather than building their own nests. Each 
pair tends to favour a particular nest type, often using nests of 
Grey-backed Camaropteras, but they also utilize nests of Yel- 
low-breasted Apalises, sunbirds and weavers. They will even 
use the same nest for up to seven successive breeding attempts, 
sometimes in successive years. Oriole Warblers, likewise, will 
use the same nest in successive seasons, but most species build 
a new nest for each breeding attempt. 

With the exception of the live leaves used by tailoring spe- 
cies, and the strips of live leaves employed by prinias in weaving 
nests, the materials used 1n nest construction are typically dry 
grass leaves and other flexible plant material, including mosses 
and lichens. These are usually bound together with plant down, 
spider web and silk from insect cocoons. Buff-bellied Warblers 
are unusual in using acacia sap or gum, in addition to spider web, 
to bind their nests. V. G. L. van Someren was the first to report 
this curious habit. Watching a pair of nest-building Buff-bellied 
Warblers, he noted that the birds repeatedly visited a nearby aca- 
cia tree to collect scaly paper bark and then rubbed the bill into a 


pool of acacia gum exuded from a broken branch; on returning to 
the nest, each warbler used the sticky gum to work the powdery 
bark into the felted side of the nest, and then wiped the bill clean 
on a nearby thorn. 

Several cisticolids add ornamentation to the outside of their 
nests, often going to some lengths to collect scarce items not 
found close by the nest. In many instances, this behaviour prob- 
ably helps to camouflage the nest, as is likely with the Stripe- 
throated Jery (Neomixis striatigula), which decorates its nest with 
dead leaves, or the Socotra Warbler and several apalises, which 
use lichens. Many Neddicky nests have a “doormat” of white 
lining material, which the female builds during incubation, pos- 
sibly to relieve the boredom of sitting on the eggs. The reason 
why Bar-throated Apalises, Grey-backed Camaropteras, Red- 
fronted Warblers and many of the marsh-dwelling cisticolas se- 
lect insect and spider cocoons to decorate their nests is, however, 
less clear. The selection of material used to line the nest may 
have a more obvious explanation. Namaqua Warblers are one of 
a suite of bird species recorded as selecting aromatic plants for 
the constructing of their nests. It is surmised that these plants 
may reduce ectoparasite loads on the nestlings. Some Bar-throated 
Apalis nests have yellow acacia flowers woven into the lining, 
despite the fact that no flowering acacias are nearby, but it is 
unclear whether these also help to keep the nest free of parasites. 

Most nest lining is fine plant material, or sometimes fea- 
thers, wool or fur, selected to protect and help to insulate the 
eggs. Almost all lining material is white. In many instances, 
egg-laying starts before the lining is added, and most species 
continue to add lining throughout the stages of egg-laying and 
incubation. Cisticolid nests are usually well concealed, and can 
be hard to locate without the birds’ tell-tale behaviour of carry- 
ing white lining material. Van Someren exploited this behav- 
iour by baiting with tufts of cotton wool areas where he suspected 
that the birds were breeding. Some plants, too, have exploited 
the preference of cisticolids and other birds for fluffy white plant 
down, using this as a method for dispersing their seeds. The 
creeper Galium tomentosum (Rubiaceae) in the Karoo of South 
Africa produces seeds on hairy stalks that are attractive nesting 
material for a variety of birds, including Karoo Prinias and Grey- 
backed Cisticolas. The birds select nesting sites in tall shrubs, 


Roberts’s Warbler builds 
a bulky, ball-shaped nest 
with a side entrance near 
the top. It is loosely 
constructed from fine 
grasses, rootlets and 
moss, bound with spider 
web, and therefore differs 
from most prinia nests 
which tend to be more 
tightly woven. As with 
other cisticolids, courtship 
feeding of the female by 
the male is regular in the 
fertile period, and even 
occurs during incubation. 
This anomalous cisticolid 
inhabits the eastern 
highlands of Zimbabwe 
and adjacent Mozambique. 
It is sometimes placed in 
Prinia, but genetic 
evidence suggests it is 
closer to Apalis, and it 

is best retained in a 
monospecific genus. 


[Oreophilais robertsi, 
Seldomseen, Bvumba, 
Zimbabwe. 

Photo: P. J. Ginn] 


The Common Tailorbird 
stitches leaves (or in this 
case a single leaf) to form 
a pocket for a cup-shaped 
nest made of relatively 
soft material, including 
wool, down, cotton and 
the webs and egg-bags of 
spiders. The sewn leaf is 
always green, and 
therefore strong and 


supple. It provides a good | 


deal of structural support 
once it is folded into a 
cone, meaning that the 
nest itself can be a 
relatively flimsy and 
quickly constructed affair. 
It usually ends up with 
3-5 eggs, which are 


incubated by both sexes ' 
for roughly 12 days. | 


The task of provisioning 
the brood is also shared 
between male and female. 


[Orthotomus sutorius, 
India. 

Photo: Mandal Ranjit/ 
CD-Gallery] 
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which are suitable for the germination and growth of the creep- 
er's seedlings. 

Construction of the nest is undertaken by both members of 
the pair or by the female alone. With some species, such as the 
Graceful, Karoo and Black-chested Prinias and the Zitting 
Cisticola, the male builds the exterior shell and the female adds 
the lining. Male Common Tailorbirds are responsible for bring- 
ing material to the nest, while the female undertakes the building 
work. There is little constancy in the relative roles of the sexes 
within most genera, and only in the case of the prinias do both 
sexes invariably contribute to the work of construction. In other 
genera, males of some species assist in nest-building whereas 
those of others leave the job entirely to the female. Conflicting 
reports about the roles of the sexes in nest construction suggests 
that there may be a degree of intraspecific variability. Hustler 
reported that, in the first breeding attempt of the season, a male 
Chirping Cisticola was responsible for building the nest shell, 
possibly equivalent to an advertising nest built by polygynous 
Zitting Cisticolas, but in subsequent breeding attempts both sexes 
contributed to nest-building. 

With several species it appears that the male selects the 
breeding site, but nests may be started in several sites before a 
final one is selected and the eggs laid. Among monogamous 
species in which the female does most or all of the nest con- 
struction, the male may courtship-feed his partner during the 
nest-building phase, and often remains close by her. singing or 
displaying while she gathers material and builds. Construction 
takes place mainly in the morning and late afternoon. Among 
Karoo Prinias, the work rate varies from one pair to another, but 
it is also influenced by the weather, with little activity on cold. 
wet days. Delays due to rain have been reported also for Coastal 
Cisticolas in Kenya. Construction usually takes 3-8 days, al- 
though it can range from two days to as long as 17 days. and 
one possibly inexperienced pair of Bar-throated Apalises worked 
at a nest for almost five weeks, before finally abandoning the 
breeding attempt. P. Lloyd reports that, for the Karoo Prinia, 
the Grey-backed Cisticola and the Bar-throated Apalis in his 
study area near Cape Town, in South Africa, the duration of 
construction varies greatly between the first nest of the season 
and nests built for subsequent breeding attempts, the first nests 
of all three species taking much longer to build. 

The male Zitting Cisticola builds a series of nest shells in an 
attempt to lure a female to mate with him. In polygynous mating 
systems, he plays virtually no further role in reproduction, start- 
ing to build a new courtship nest almost as soon as a female be- 
gins to line his first nest. If a male's nest is not accepted by a 
female, however, it is replaced after about a week with a new 
courtship nest. The male usually dismantles the old nest and re- 
cycles the binding material, because this 1s often in short supply, 
and the collecting of it requires a long commuting flight. Some 
nests deserted during the egg-laying stage have their lining re- 
moved by the male and are then “put back on the market". Fe- 
males show a preference for new nests, probably because they 
last longer; males destroy unsuccessful reused nests sooner than 
they do new ones. Nevertheless, some recycled nests do attract a 
new female, and breeding success at these does not differ from 
attempts made in new nests. 

In some instances there may be a time lag of several weeks 
between nest construction and the start of laying, but egg-laying 
normally begins as soon as the basic nest framework is com- 
plete. Eggs are usually laid in the early morning, one egg daily, 
although occasionally a sharp drop in temperature can delay lay- 
ing for a day. The act of egg-laying itself has seldom been ob- 
served, but M. MacDonald described this for an Ashy Prinia. 
The female was sitting peacefully, and then suddenly became 
agitated; she half-stood, jerked her body a few times, and then 
stood erect and stepped back to peer at the newly laid egg. The 
formation of eggs places significant demands on the female, in 
terms both of energy and of specific chemical compounds needed 
for egg construction. The male Grey-backed Camaroptera court- 
ship-feeds the female, especially just before and during egg pro- 
duction. M. P. L. Fogden and P. M. Fogden surmised that this 
helps to offset the losses of fat and protein reserves that females 
incur during the process of egg formation. At this time, females 


have to spend a significant amount of time in searching for the 
calcareous material required for shell formation, thereby reduc- 
ing their own food intake. 

Most cisticolid species lay 2-5 eggs, but clutch size ranges 
from one or two eggs, as in the case of the Sao Tomé Prinia and 
the White-tailed Warbler, up to 4—7 eggs in some populations of 
Zitting Cisticolas. Very small clutches are typical of habitats which 
are occupied by a species at saturation level, such as islands, 
where there is limited scope for juveniles to acquire territories. 
Under these conditions, it is better in the long term for parents to 
invest heavily in a small number of chicks. Clutches generally 
are smaller in the tropics and the south-temperate zone than they 
are in equivalent north-temperate latitudes, which are character- 
ized by highly seasonal climates. This is best demonstrated by 
the example of the Zitting Cisticola, which occupies a large lati- 
tudinal range, and has average clutch sizes ranging from only 3-3 
eggs in Africa to 3-6 in Malaysia, 4:7 in Europe and 5-7 in Japan. 
Again, this reflects in part the greater turnover in north-temper- 
ate populations, but it may also be influenced by the generally 
rather high predation rate in the tropics, which favours smaller 
investment in each breeding attempt. 

There is also some evidence that species breeding in south- 
temperate latitudes lay larger clutches than do tropical populations, 
although this is much less marked than the difference between the 
latter and north-temperate populations. For example, Levaillant’s 
Cisticolas in South Africa lay an average of 3-5 eggs, whereas 
farther north, in Zimbabwe and Zambia, the figure is only 3-2 
eggs. In some instances, however, the trend is not explained by 
latitude. In the cool-temperate, winter-rainfall area of South Af- 
rica, the Neddicky has an average clutch size of just 2-9 eggs, 
whereas the average is 3-4 in the summer-rainfall area of South 
Africa, decreasing farther north to 3-1 eggs. Within tropical and 
south-temperate areas, there is a tendency for larger clutches in 
arid areas, this again being probably associated with higher mor- 
tality rates and turnover of breeding opportunities. Clutch size is 
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also rather flexible among some arid-country species, being linked 
to local environmental conditions. In South Africa, Lloyd found 
that Rufous-eared Warblers laid larger clutches in relation to in- 
creased rainfall amounts in the Northern Cape, where rain is ex- 
tremely sporadic. The Bar-throated Apalis's clutch size decreases 
throughout the breeding season in KwaZulu-Natal, but there 1s no 
evidence that this happens in the Western Cape. 

Egg colour varies from white to blue, pink and, in the case of 
some marsh cisticolas, deep brick-red. The eggs are usually not 
glossy, but there are exceptions. Most eggs are variably spotted, 
mottled and scrolled with reddish brown, grey or lilac. The egg 
colour of many species is variable, although an individual fe- 
male usually exhibits far less variability in the colour and, to a 
lesser extent, the pattern of her eggs. Variability is especially 
marked among cisticolas and prinias which suffer interspecific 
brood parasitism. The high variability in colour makes it more 
difficult for parasites to match their own eggs with those of a 
host nest. and it may provide a mechanism by which females can 
recognize their own eggs in a parasitized clutch. This reduces the 
risk of intraspecific egg-dumping, although there is little evidence 
that this occurs regularly among cisticolids. There are a few 
records of abnormally large clutches that are probably the result 
of more than one female laying in the same nest, but these have 
not been monitored so as to assess the relationship between the 
birds involved. Probably the most compelling evidence of two 
females laying together is arecord by G. L. Maclean of a Neddicky 
nest which contained seven eggs, four of them blue and three 
pink, with two eggs laid on the same day. 

Incubation generally commences once the clutch is complete, 
resulting in near-synchronous hatching of the eggs. In some in- 
stances, however, hatching is staggered over 2-3 days, suggest- 
ing that incubation starts before the clutch is complete. As with 
nest construction, incubation is performed by both sexes or by 
the female alone. For all cisticolids that have been sufficiently 
well studied, however, the female undertakes the bulk of the in- 
cubation, and she sits on the eggs at night while the male roosts 
elsewhere. Males of the Common Tailorbird and some Asian 
prinias have been reported as incubating, although this is not al- 
ways the case. It is usually stated that both sexes of the Ashy 


Prinia incubate, but careful observations by MacDonald, in his 
Indian garden, revealed that only the female incubated. The same 
is certainly the case with most, if not all, of the African prinias, 
cisticolas, apalises and camaropteras. The males of some species 
may assist the female during incubation by feeding her at or near 
the nest, but the females of at least some cisticolas receive no 
assistance at all. The duration of incubation ranges from ten days 
to 18 days, although for most cisticolids it is 12-15 days. 

Cisticolid chicks are altricial, and are blind and naked at hatch- 
ing, although those of some species have a few wisps of down. 
For the first few days they are brooded closely, mainly by the 
female; in the case of species in which the male shares incuba- 
tion duties, he may also brood the chicks. The male often feeds 
the female during this period, and she passes the food on to the 
chicks. The nestlings’ eyes start to open after 4—5 days, at the 
same time as the main feather tracts emerge, but it takes until 8— 
9 days before the eyes are fully open. When the nest is tapped by 
a human observer, the young chicks respond by gaping, but this 
response fades as their eyesight develops, disappearing after 7— 
11 days in the case of young Karoo Prinias. At nests of the 
Neddicky and other cisticolas, older chicks respond to a threat 
by crouching low and giving a hissing call, possibly mimicking a 
snake. Indeed, the behaviour has certainly caused a few orni- 
thologists to withdraw their hands in a hurry. The parents ini- 
tially swallow the chicks’ faecal pellets at the nest; later, they 
carry them away and drop them some distance from the nest. 
Apart from polygynous populations of Zitting and Golden-headed 
Cisticolas, both aduits participate in chick-feeding and nest sani- 
tation. As mentioned earlier in this section, helpers have been 
recorded at the nests of group-territorial Rattling and Chattering 
Cisticolas, as well as occasionally those of Banded and Tawny- 
flanked Prinias and Stout Cisticolas. 

The chicks are fed throughout the day, but with peaks in the 
morning and late afternoon, when food may be delivered every 
few minutes. They grow rapidly, leaving the nest after 12-17 
days, the nestling period being usually 13-16 days. For those 
species having moderate to large clutch sizes, the nest is 
crammed with chicks towards the end of the nestling period, 
causing it to bulge. 


Like tailorbirds, 
camaropteras build their 
nests inside living leaves, 
but in this case several 
(typically 4—6) smaller 
leaves are stitched 
together to form a shell, 
usually situated in a 
broadleaved shrub, less 
than a metre from the 
ground. This Grey-backed 
Camaroptera, of the 
green-backed form, is 
carrying a mantid back to 
its brood, something 
which it has to do with 
great regularity. One study 
concluded that the chicks 
of this species are fed up 
to 25 times per hour. 


[Camaroptera brachyura 
constans, 

Chiselhurst, Amatikulu, 
KwaZulu-Natal, 

South Africa. 

Photo: Guy Upfold] 
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The nest of the 


Zitting Cisticola is a 
characteristic vertical 
"soda-bottle" shape, with 
an entrance at the top. 
The outer layer is made 
by the male in 2-3 days 
from 20—80 live vertical 


grass leaves bound | 


together with spider web 
and plant down. Males in 
many populations are 


polygamous, and they | 


produce a series of these 
half-built nests to attract a 
mate. In Japan, for 
example, some males 


construct the outer walls | 


for up to 20 nests and 


attract up to 11 successive | 


females, while others build 
few nests and fail to pair; 
the average male 
constructs 6-5 nests and 
attracts 3 females. Once a 
female has selected a 
nest she lines the egg- 
chamber and lays a 
clutch. This consists of 
3—4 eggs in most regions, 
rising to 4—6 in the 
temperate zone. The 
nestlings are fed for 
11—15 days, after 

which they fledge. 


[Cisticola juncidis terrestris, 
Stone Hills Game 
Sanctuary, Zimbabwe. 
Photo: J. R. Peek] 


Little is known about the actual process of departure from 
the nest, in part because cisticolid chicks, once their feathers are 
well developed, are prone to abandon the nest if they are dis- 
turbed. However, van Someren described how a pair of Singing 
Cisticolas encouraged its chicks to leave by hopping back and 
forth, calling, near the nest entrance, each parent holding food in 
its bill; after the first chick fluttered to join its parents, it was 
rewarded with food, and the other chicks soon followed. Having 
left the nest, the young chicks can do little more than flutter 
weakly. They tend to remain close together in dense cover for 
several days, being fed by one or both parents. Only if threatened 
by a predator do they scatter, and they do not return to the nest to 
roost. Post-fledging parental care lasts for at least 10-20 days, 
and sometimes considerably longer. For some cisticolid species, 
the duration of post-fledging care is determined in part by whether 
the pair attempts a second brood. In Israel, male Graceful Prinias 
tend to the chicks for approximately two or three weeks while 
the female prepares for another breeding attempt; the final brood 
of the season, having left the nest, remains with the parents for 
up to a month. 

The members of this family are unwilling hosts to several 
brood parasites. The Cuckoo Finch (Anomalospiza imberbis). a 
viduid known also as the “Parasitic Weaver”. is a specialist brood 
parasite of the Cisticolidae, targeting cisticolas and prinias in Af- 
rican grasslands. It is known to parasitize at least twelve species 
of cisticola and two prinias. Female Cuckoo Finches lay some 30 
eggs per season, in sets of three or four eggs on successive days. 
Parasitized nests often contain two or more of the weaver's eggs, 
but it is unclear if these are laid by more than one female. In one 
extreme case, a Desert Cisticola nest contained four Cuckoo Finch 
chicks. The eggs frequently match those of the host. but they are 
larger than most host eggs. Given the highly variable ground col- 
our and patterning of cisticola eggs. there is some evidence that 
female Cuckoo Finches actively search for nests which contain 
eggs matching their own. The weaver usually removes some, if 
not all, of the host's eggs before laying in the nest. If the host lays 
any more eggs, these are ignored by the newly hatched weaver 
chicks; once they hatch, however, the cisticolid chicks are either 
trampled or outcompeted when reaching for food. When the 
Cuckoo Finch chick leaves the nest, it is fed by its foster-parents 
for at least a further ten days, and it remains with them for several 
weeks before dispersing to join flocks of its own species. 

The host parents are not entirely ignorant of the ill intents of 
the parasite, often attacking and chasing Cuckoo Finches that 
come near their nests. The weaver, however, weighing 20-23 g, 
is larger than most of its host species, and is often hard to repel. 
In one intriguing case, a pair of Cuckoo Finches was observed in 
the act of harassing a pair of Desert Cisticolas which had a nest 
with four newly hatched chicks; on the following day the nest 
was empty, with no obvious signs of predation. The observer of 
this incident, C. J. Vernon, surmised that the weavers may have 
removed the chicks so as to cause the cisticolas to re-lay and 
thus make themselves available as hosts. It remains to be con- 
firmed whether cisticolids are host to any other viduid brood 
parasites. Three species of cisticola have been mentioned as hosts 
for the Pin-tailed Whydah (Vidua macroura) in Africa, but R. B. 
Payne has questioned this, suggesting that most, if not all, such 
reports involve misidentifications, presumably of Cuckoo Finch 
eggs and chicks. 

Another specialist brood parasite of cisticolids is the Brown- 
backed Honeyguide (Prodotiscus regulus), an indicatorid which 
targets a suite of cisticolas and prinias and, possibly. some 
camaropteras and apalises. It may also parasitize a few non- 
cisticolid species such as white-eyes and petronias (Gymnoris), 
but this remains to be confirmed. Unlike the Cuckoo Finch, there 
is apparently no attempt at egg-matching by the honeyguide. Once 
the chick hatches, it systematically destroys any other eggs or 
chicks in the nest, biting them with its hook-tipped bill. There 
are, however, records of two or even three honeyguides being 
reared in a single nest. The Western Green-backed Honeyguide 
(Prodotiscus insignis) likewise parasitizes some cisticolids, in- 
cluding the Buff-throated Apalis, but its hosts also include spe- 
cies in other families, among them sunbirds, flycatchers and 
probably white-eyes. 


Cisticolids also are parasitized by some cuckoos (Cuculidae) 
in the genera Cacomantis, Chrysococcyx and Cuculus. Cisticolids 
are the only known hosts of the Plaintive Cuckoo (Cacomantis 
merulinus), which has been recorded as parasitizing six species 
of Asian prinia and at least two tailorbirds. Given the paucity of 
knowledge about the breeding of most tailorbirds, it is quite likely 
that other species are similarly parasitized. In Indonesia, 
tailorbirds also feature as minor hosts for the Brush Cuckoo 
(Cacomantis variolosus). In Africa, the Bar-throated Apalis is 
locally important as a host for Klaas's Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx 
klaas), which also deposits its eggs in the nests of some prinias 
and cisticolas, as well as those of other warblers, flycatchers and 
sunbirds. The Grey-backed Camaroptera is a major host for the 
African Emerald Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx cupreus), although it 
also parasitizes a wide range of other species, including sunbirds, 
flycatchers, robins (Turdidae) and bulbuls. Diederik Cuckoos 


(Ploceidae) and sparrows (Passeridae), but they also parasitize 
several cisticolas and prinias. Cisticolas are minor hosts for a 
few Cuculus cuckoos, including the Common (Cuculus canorus) 
and Red-chested Cuckoos (Cuculus solitarius), but up to 596 of 
Madagascar Cisticola nests are parasitized by Madagascar Lesser 
Cuckoos (Cuculus rochii). Both Klaas's Cuckoo and the Cuckoo 
Finch are adept at matching the colour and pattern of their own 
eggs to those of the host's eggs. An evolutionary war between 
host and parasite may account for the highly variable eggs found 
in many cisticolids. So far, however, there have been no tests to 
assess the reaction of cisticolids to non-mimetic eggs. 

For the comparatively few members of the family for which 
relevant data are available, breeding success is generally fairly low. 
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on average 38% for 13 species, with a range of 20-60%. Indi- 
vidual studies have found an even greater range, with the success 
rate of Bar-throated Apalises near Cape Town as low as 10% and 
that of Zitting Cisticolas in Europe as high as 75%. By far the 
greatest cause of breeding failure is predation, primarily by snakes 
and mammals, although insects such as ants and crickets, as well 
as other birds, are also responsible for some nest failures. Other 
causes of failure include adverse weather conditions, starvation, 
egg infertility, trampling, and destruction of the habitat by fire, 
flooding or harvesting. All species re-lay after a breeding failure, 
some pairs laying several replacement clutches in a month and 
making at least eight nesting attempts in a single breeding season. 
In this way, they are able to compensate for the generally low suc- 
cess rate of individual breeding attempts. For the few species for 
which seasonal production has been measured, the average number 
of young reared to the fledging stage per season is 1-1-5-7 per pair, 
with lower values in tropical and south-temperate areas. 

The age of first breeding has not been determined for many 
cisticolid species. In the north-temperate region, chicks from early 
broods of Zitting Cisticolas and Graceful Prinias are remarkable 
for attempting to breed in the same season as that in which they 
were reared. In Japan, female Zitting Cisticolas make their first 
breeding attempts as early as 27 days after fledging, and over the 
course of a season juveniles account for some 11% of all breed- 
ing attempts. Compared with adults, these young females, after 
accepting a male's nest, take longer to start egg-laying, lay slightly 
smaller clutches and have a higher proportion of infertile eggs. 
There is some evidence that their chicks more often starve, but, 
given the high predation rate at nests of both adults and juve- 
niles, the overall breeding success of the young females does not 
differ from that of adults. No juvenile has been known to rear 
two broods in a season, but one did lay a replacement clutch 
following breeding failure. 

Data indicate that there is some sex manipulation of offspring 
by Zitting Cisticolas. In Malta. early broods of this species were 
dominated by males, and later broods by females. This means 
that most breeding attempts by juveniles in Malta are by young 
males, which develop a black palate and establish a territory 2-3 


months after fledging. These young males, however, seldom suc- 
ceed in attracting females. 

Of course, most Zitting Cisticolas and Graceful Prinias prob- 
ably do not begin to breed until they are about a year old, as is 
likely the case for many other cisticolids. Karoo Prinias breed 
for the first time in the season after the one in which they fledged, 
when they are no more than 10 months old. In some tropical 
situations, breeding may be deferred until the individual is two 
or more years old, as is the case with group-territorial Rattling 
and Chattering Cisticolas. Deferred reproduction almost certainly 
occurs among other species with conventional monogamous pair- 
bonds, such as the Bar-throated Apalis. Experimental removal of 
territory-holding individuals of this species in isolated forest 
patches on the Nyika Plateau, in Malawi, showed there to be an 
excess of unmated birds. Four females and two males from dif- 
ferent territories were all replaced within a day of their removal. 
Dowsett and Dowsett-Lemaire surmised that non-breeding indi- 
viduals lived as “floaters” on the periphery of established territo- 
ries, waiting for a breeding opportunity to open up. In the face of 
such constant competition for breeding territories, paired part- 
ners of many cisticolids remain together throughout the year, of- 
ten retaining the same mate in successive years. Nevertheless, 
some divorces do occur, with females more likely to move terri- 
tory than are males. 

There are no data on the survival rates of juvenile cisticolids, 
but adult survival has been estimated for several species in Af- 
rica. The best data come from Hanmer's long-term ringing stud- 
ies in southern Malawi, where Tawny-flanked Prinias have a 60% 
probability of surviving each year, the corresponding figure for 
Yellow-breasted Apalises being 6896 and for Grey-backed 
Camaropteras 73-596. These estimates are similar to crude sur- 
vival estimates for group-territorial Rattling Cisticolas in Kenya, 
namely 68% for subordinate males and 70% for alpha males. 
Compared with north-temperate species, these survival rates are 
exceptionally high, given the small size of these birds. The maxi- 
mum longevity recorded within the Cisticolidae is at least 12 
years, for a Yellow-breasted Apalis, which is a fairly impressive 
age for a bird weighing less than 10 g. 


This remarkable image 
shows an adult cisticolid 
in mid-flight, carrying a 
faecal sac away from the 
nest. If adult birds 
neglected this duty, faecal 
material would accumulate 
in the nest cavity, leading 
to a high risk of disease. 
The nest-site would also 
become more conspicuous, 
both by sight and by 
smell, potentially raising 
the likelihood of predation. 
The selective pressure 
applied by these sources 
of mortality has driven the 
evolution of nest hygiene 
in passerine birds. In this 
case the species involved 
is the Rufous-winged 
Cisticola, a common bird 
of reedbeds, rushes and 
rank growth in damper 
regions of southern Africa. 


[Cisticola galactotes 
galactotes, 

Eshowe, KwaZulu-Natal, 
South Africa. 

Photo: Guy Upfold] 
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The female Ashy Prinia | 
lays 3-5 eggs, and 
incubates them for 

11-12 days, with the 

help of the male. After 

they hatch, the chicks are 
closely brooded by the | 

female for a further 

2-3 days, while the 

male brings food to the 
nest. Once fledged, the | 
young generally remain in | 
the vicinity of the nest until 
they are properly mobile. 
In most cisticolids, the 
young continue to be fed | 
by both adults for at least 
10-20 days before they 
disperse away from the 
natal territory. 


[Prinia socialis, | 

India. 

Photo: Ashok Jain/ 
Nature Picture Library] 
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Movements 


Almost all cisticolid species are resident, subject to only local 
dispersal by juveniles, or short-distance movements during the 
non-breeding season. This may be in part because the majority 
occur in rather mesic or wet habitats in the tropics. Even within 
these systems, however, they appear to be unusually sedentary. 
In a study of altitudinal migration in Tanzania, none of the spe- 
cies found to move to lower elevations during the dry/cold sea- 
son was a cisticolid. Indeed, some members of this family may 
even lack basic homing skills. During an experiment to assess 
the effects of removing male territory-holders on the social struc- 
ture of Rattling Cisticolas (see Breeding). none of five males 
which were removed 5—10 km from the study area was seen again. 
Similarly, two male and four female Bar-throated Apalises 
translocated to a new forest patch 8 km away on the Nyika Pla- 
teau, in Malawi, failed to return to their territories. 

This is not to say that tropical species are not prone to occa- 
sional movements or vagrancy. In Malawi, Chapin's Apalis has 
been reported near the lakeshore, 20 km outside the species’ usual 
range, and one White-winged Apalis has been observed west of 
the Rift Valley, 80 km from the nearest known population of the 
species. In the Philippines, a Grey-backed Tailorbird (Orthotomus 
derbianus), a cisticolid usually confined to the island of Luzon, 
in the north, apparently was collected on Palawan, well to the 
south. The usual pattern. however, is for cisticolids to display a 
high degree of site-fidelity, even in temperate systems. In a study 
in Israel, 82% of Graceful Prinias remained on the same territory 
in successive years; the remainder moved a few hundred metres 
to nearby territories, with females more likely than males to switch 
territories. Similarly, among Bar-throated Apalis pairs studied near 
Cape Town, in South Africa, females were more likely to be re- 
placed than males when pairs switched partners, but they seldom 
moved more than one or two territories from their original site. 
Female Red-faced Cisticolas in Malawi also show a greater ten- 
dency for local dispersal than do males. 

Some of the Cisticolidae are thought to undertake local 
movements in response to seasonal variation in temperature or 


» 
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rainfall. Brown, Hill, Plain and Striated Prinias are all reported 
as making a post-breeding descent to lower levels in the foot- 
hills of the Himalayas, and Streaked Scrub-warblers move down 
to the coast in southern Arabia in winter. Similar altitudinal 
movements have been observed for several montane species in 
Africa, with Green Longtails and Black-headed (Apalis melano- 
cephala), Chapin’s, Chirinda (Apalis chirindensis) and Yellow- 
throated Apalises all found lower down in the winter dry season. 
In southern Africa, five cisticolas and two prinias have been 
suggested as moving to lower elevations in the winter months, 
but the evidence is scant in most cases. The Wailing Cisticola 
is one of the species said to undertake a post-breeding descent 
to lower levels, yet it remains common on the high plateau of 
Lesotho in winter. Altitudinal movements have not been con- 
firmed by recoveries of ringed individuals. Although large num- 
bers of some cisticolids have been ringed in southern Africa, 
only three species have been recovered more than 10 km from 
the ringing sites: the Karoo Prinia, at 69 km; Levaillant’s 
Cisticola, at 35 km; and the green-backed form of the Grey- 
backed Camaroptera, at 26 km. Interestingly, the maximum 
movement of a ringed Grey-backed Camaroptera of the grey- 
backed form, which occurs in more arid areas and may be ex- 
pected to be more mobile, is only 3 km. 

Some species expand their ranges into more arid areas dur- 
ing good rains, and in regions where seasonal rainfall is predict- 
able such movements may be tantamount to regular migration. 
This is perhaps best developed in the steep habitat gradient in 
West Africa between guinean woodland, Sahelian savannas and 
the Sahara Desert. Here, more or less regular northward move- 
ments linked to summer rains are made by such species as the 
Tawny-flanked Prinia and the Buff-bellied, Cricket, Oriole and 
Red-winged Warblers. Rufous-fronted Prinias make similar sea- 
sonal movements into arid areas of north-west India, whereas, in 
that same country, Grey-breasted Prinias are found in the plains 
of Madhya Pradesh only as winter visitors, leaving during the 
monsoon. Other movements associated with rainfall in arid areas 
may be more sporadic, occurring either as local nomadism or as 
irruptions outside the normal range in exceptionally wet years. 
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For example, the Croaking, Cloud and Desert Cisticolas all ex- 
pand their range westward in wet years in South Africa and Bot- 
swana. Other members of the family may undertake local 
movements in order to exploit different habitats when not breed- 
ing, and at least some species demonstrate winter site-fidelity, or 
Ortstreue, in these movements. Short-winged Cisticolas visited 
Hanmer's study area in southern Malawi only for a month or so 
at the end of their post-breeding moult; two females were caught 
at the site for, respectively, four and five years in succession. 
Ortstreue also has been exhibited by some Zitting Cisticolas win- 
tering on Gibraltar, in south- west Europe. 

Migratory movements are best developed in Zitting Cisticolas. 
In the northern part of their range, from Europe and north India 
east to China, Korea and northern Japan, they undertake regular 
migrations, quitting the breeding areas entirely in winter in China, 
Korea and northern Japan. Interestingly, south of Osaka, in south- 
central Japan, small numbers of individuals are present during 
the winter, but they are replaced in the breeding season by sum- 
mer immigrants. It remains to be shown where these wintering 
cisticolas go to breed, but, 1f they fly farther north, this would be 
counter to the usual pattern of leap-frog migration, whereby birds 
breeding farther north travel farther south than do those of their 
species breeding at intermediate latitudes. Among the summer 
breeding visitors to Osaka, males arrive in late March and estab- 
lish territories, and females arrive about one month later. 

Migrant Zitting Cisticolas in Europe display pre-migratory 
restlessness; flocks gather on exposed perches and together fly 
several hundred metres up into the air, and then return to the 
ground. Some groups fail to return and are presumed to have left 
on migration. Some populations of Streaked Scrub-warblers may 
also migrate south, quitting the steppes of Central Asia after the 
breeding season, but their winter destination is unknown. 

Not surprisingly, cisticolids are not renowned for their va- 
grancy. Zitting Cisticolas have been recorded in the Canary Is- 
lands, in the eastern Atlantic, and have turned up a few times in 
Britain, but their journeys do not compare with those of some 
other passerines, such as many of the sylviid warblers. 


Relationship with Man 


No cisticolid has become a close commensal of humans. Sáo Tomé 
Prinias perhaps come closest to this situation, occurring, as they 


" 


do, on the urban fringe on the Gulf of Guinea island of Sáo Tomé. 
Nonetheless, some tailorbirds, prinias and apalises have adapted 
to well-planted gardens. They are attractive and endearing gar- 
den birds in Africa and Asia, often becoming tame and confid- 
ing. Their noisy and aggressive mobbing of snakes and other 
predators also makes them conspicuous to the general public. 
Despite their abundance and relatively large geographical range, 
however, cisticolids have made little impact on humans in gen- 
eral. In Asia, Common Tailorbirds are well known for their loud, 
ringing calls and distinctive, tail-cocked stance. If not harassed, 
they may be very confiding, breeding in pot plants on sheltered 
verandahs, and often using man-made fibres to sew up their nests 
(see Breeding). Some individuals have been reputed to watch 
tailors at work, and then, when their human counterparts leave 
their stations, to dash out and grab spare threads left lying around. 
This species has entered the popular consciousness for its habit 
of sewing together leaves in order to form its nest, but few peo- 
ple would recognize the bird away from its distinctive nest. 

In Africa, a fair number of the more common members of 
this family have names in native languages. These include char- 
ismatic species such as the Bar-throated Apalis and the Grey- 
backed Camaroptera, but also a surprising diversity of cisticolas 
in at least some languages, indicating the ability of local people 
to discriminate between various species of these notoriously simi- 
lar-looking birds. It was probably their distinctive songs, rather 
than their appearance, that were responsible for their being named 
individually. Many of the native names are onomatopoeic, re- 
flecting the importance of calls in their identification. R. Godfrey 
was instrumental in cataloguing birdlore of the Xhosa people in 
the Eastern Cape of South Africa. He reports on the practice of 
young boys of asking questions of calling Grey-backed 
Camaropteras; if the birds' calling persists beyond the end of the 
boys' question, this is assumed to imply a positive response. Other 
species may be used to tell the time of day; Wailing Cisticolas 
were reputed to call after sunset, thus letting herd-boys know 
that it was time to head for home on overcast days. 

The cloud-scraper cisticolas were revered in some African 
cultures as the chief of the birds. According to the legend, the 
death of the old chief was followed by a period of dispute, when 
many birds claimed the mantle of new chief. In order to resolve 
the dispute, the birds sent the vulture to consult the jackal, and 
the latter agreed with the vulture's plan, that the title should go to 
the bird that can fly the highest. The birds duly flew up as high as 


As currently composed, 
Chubb's Cisticola is 
neither globally threatened 
nor a restricted-range 
species. However, if it is 
subdivided into two 
allospecies, as has been 
proposed, the West African 
form (races adametzi and 
discolor) would represent 
a species restricted to the 
Cameroon Mountains 
EBA. Even this population 
is unlikely to be considered 
threatened, given that it 
occurs at fairly high density 
and tolerates moderate 
habitat degradation. 


[Cisticola chubbi adametzi, 
Obudu Plateau, 
south-east Nigeria. 

Photo: A. P. Leventis] 


The Bamenda Apalis has 
been listed as a restricted- 
range species, but its true 
range appears to be 
considerably larger than 
50,000 kr’. It is restricted 
to the Bamenda highlands 
and Adamawa Plateau in 
Cameroon and Nigeria, 
where it remains common, 
even in degraded habitats. 
Overall numbers may be 
declining as a result of the 
clear-felling of gallery 
forests. Fortunately, it is 
served by at least two 
protected areas, the Bali- 
Ngemba Forest Reserve 
and the Mbam-Djerem 
National Park, both of 
which support sizeable 
populations. 


[Apalis bamendae, 

Bali Safari Lodge, 

near Bamenda, Cameroon. 
Photo: Pete Morris] 
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they could. The vulture soared higher than any other, and the 
jackal called up to him to come down, as he had won the prize. 
But then the Cloud Cisticola emerged from his hiding place on 
the vulture's back, flew even higher, and was therefore declared 
the new chief. Godfrey also reported that Xhosa women have a 
song about being led away from deceitful men by the towering 
flight of the Cloud Cisticola, or unonqane. This species’ high- 
pitched song was regarded as the harbinger of summer. 

Several cisticolids occupy human-modified habitats, includ- 
ing cereal and pasture fields, yet, as mainly insectivorous spe- 
cies, they have little direct impact on agricultural endeavours. If 
they are considered at all by farmers, they are probably regarded 
as beneficial. Equally. although they doubtless feature in the hunt- 
ing bags of many young boys armed with catapults, they are too 
small to offer more than a few morsels of meat, and they have 
not been hunted in significant numbers at any time. A few 
cisticolids are killed inadvertently during operations for the con- 
trol of queleas (Quelea) in Africa, but their dispersed populations 
protect them against such localized impacts. Despite their im- 
portance in folklore, cisticolids are seldom killed for traditional 
medicines, or muti. The only species that may possibly be used 
by humans for any such purposes is the Oriole Warbler, known 
also as the Moho, a single individual of which was found at a 
market in Nigeria. This is perhaps not surprising, since this spe- 
cies is the largest member of the family. and one of the most 
conspicuous in terms of plumage. 

Cisticolids are seldom kept in captivity, and there is little trade, 
legal or otherwise, in live birds of this family for the avicultural 
market. They have had some impact on ornithologists, profes- 
sional and amateur alike, who appear to consider the diversity of 
cisticolas, in particular, with a mix of fascination and despond- 
ency. Many first-time birders in Africa give up on cisticolas com- 
pletely, regarding them as the ultimate "little brown jobs". Yet. 
with repeated exposure to the observer, they start to appeal to the 
more serious birder, who may enjoy the challenge posed by their 
identification. Certainly, their appeal got under the skin of Lynes, 
who, after failing to identify the cisticolas that he encountered in 
western Sudan, spent many years in revising the genus. 


Status and Conservation 


Despite the fact that they do not occur in large groups, cisticolids 
are often among the most abundant of bird species in their habi- 
tats. Their territories are small, frequently less than 1 hectare in 
size, and estimated densities of the more common species are in 
the range of 1—5 individuals per hectare, but they can be as high 
as 10-20 per hectare in exceptional circumstances. The highest 
density reported is for Carruthers's Cisticola in papyrus swamps 


in East Africa, where this species has been estimated to number 
up to 30 individuals and eight singing males per hectare. Zitting 
Cisticolas likewise have been recorded at up to eight singing males 
per hectare on small islands in lakes in East Africa, although else- 
where they occur at a more modest 0-5~2 males per hectare. 
Golden-headed Cisticolas, too, attain high densities locally, with 
up to 27 birds per hectare reported from northern Australia. At 
the other end of the spectrum, some species are decidedly rare 
and local. In many cases, this 1s because they are limited by habi- 
tat availability, either naturally or as a result of habitat destruc- 
tion or alteration by humans. Some cisticolids, however, appear 
to be naturally scarce. For example, Red-winged Warblers occur 
widely in mesic woodland and savannas in Africa, but are no- 
where common, and the reason for their low density is unknown. 

Several of the short-tailed cisticolas have adapted well to 
agricultural landscapes. In the case of the Zitting Cisticola, this 
probably contributed to its recent range expansion into southern 
Europe. The use of irrigated fields has also allowed it to colonize 
arid areas in parts of Africa. Similarly, the range of the Golden- 
headed Cisticola has increased following widespread forest clear- 
ance in parts of south-eastern Asia, such as Sumatra, and 
development of agricultural areas, such as the Murray-Darling 
region of south-east Australia. Desert Cisticolas, too, may have 
extended westwards in South Africa as a result of the exploita- 
tion of fields. Adaptation to agricultural landscapes is not with- 
out its drawbacks. Birds breeding in crop fields lose their nests 
when the crops are harvested. In the eastern Karoo of South Af- 
rica, irrigated fields of lucerne, or alfalfa (Medicago sativa), are 
harvested every 3-4 weeks, resulting in few successful breeding 
attempts. Compensating to some extent for these losses is the 
extended breeding season which irrigation allows. In parts of 
northern Australia, Golden-headed Cisticolas breed virtually 
through the year in irrigated fields, whereas in natural systems 
they are constrained to a breeding season of no more than four or 
five months. 

Other cisticolids also have benefited from human-induced 
habitat alteration. Several prinias and cisticolas occur in scrubby 
habitats characteristic of disturbed areas, and do well in weedy 
margins of fields and old lands. They may. however, be vulner- 
able to agricultural intensification. Other species, found in for- 
est-edge habitats and natural clearings in forests, such as treefall 
gaps. have benefited from selective logging and from the crea- 
tion of large areas of secondary growth following slash-and-burn 
agriculture in tropical forest. In Africa, Olive-green Camaropteras, 
Black-headed Apalises and Banded Prinias are all present at higher 
densities in disturbed forests and secondary growth than in adja- 
cent primary forest. A few species have even benefited from the 
invasion of alien plants, usually where these alter the habitat struc- 
ture so that it better suits the species concerned. As an example, 
numbers of Grey-backed Camaropteras in guinean savanna in 
the Ivory Coast increased thanks to the spread of the invasive 
weed Chromolaena, and in Kenya this camaroptera occurs at 
densities of up to twelve individuals per hectare in Lantana thick- 
ets, higher than in adjacent areas of natural vegetation. In the 
Western Cape of South Africa, numbers of Karoo Prinias increased 
in areas of fynbos with moderate infestations of alien Australian 
acacia shrubs, but Grey-backed Cisticolas, which prefer more 
open habitats, decreased. Conversely, cisticolids themselves are 
not contributing to the global problem of alien invasives, no 
populations having become naturalized after being moved out- 
side their natural ranges by humans. 

Of course, not all members of this family are able to tolerate 
human activities. To an extent, this depends on the habitat flex- 
ibility exhibited by a species. Among wetland cisticolas in South 
Africa, the rather catholic Levaillant's Cisticola has benefited 
from the construction of farm dams. offsetting losses of natural 
wetlands, whereas the Pale-crowned Cisticola requires season- 
ally inundated marshes and vleis, which are increasingly being 
drained for agriculture and forestry. The level of a species' toler- 
ance often depends also on the extent to which the habitat is 
modified. Thus, in South Africa, the Bar-throated and Yellow- 
breasted Apalises persist in scrubby savannas and woodlands 
subject to grazing and small-scale cropping, whereas Rudd's 
Apalis (Apalis ruddi) is virtually confined to protected areas, in 
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part because the main human uses for its habitat, sugar-cane or 
eucalypt plantations, completely replace the original habitat. At 
a more subtle level, Karoo Prinias and Grey-backed Cisticolas 
occur at lower densities in heavily grazed communal rangelands 
than in adjacent commercial rangelands because of the impacts 
of grazing pressure on habitat structure. It is often, however, un- 
clear why some species are able to adapt to human-altered land- 
scapes while others are confined to largely natural systems. In 
South-east Asia, for example, Yellow-bellied Prinias (Prinia 
flaviventris) are much less tolerant of habitat disturbance than 
are their close relatives the Plain, Ashy and Bar-winged Prinias. 

The latest assessment of the conservation status of all of the 
world’s bird species, compiled in 2006 by BirdLife International, 
lists ten cisticolids as globally threatened with extinction, seven 
as Near-threatened and four as Data-deficient. The proportion 
threatened, 7%, is lower than the figure of 12% for all bird spe- 
cies combined, suggesting that, as a family, the cisticolids are 
faring better than average. Within the family, the apalises are most 
at risk, with five of the 26 species, equivalent to 19% of the total, 
listed as globally threatened, one as Near-threatened and one as 
Data-deficient. Cisticolas are least at risk, with only one of the 
49 species threatened, one Near-threatened and three Data-defi- 
cient species. The other large genera are intermediate: of the 23 
prinias, one is globally threatened and one Near-threatened, and 
one of the 13 Asian tailorbirds is Near-threatened. The minor 
genera, comprising 34 species, have a somewhat higher propor- 
tion of globally threatened and Near-threatened taxa, three in each 
category. 

Not surprisingly, among the 17 cisticolids at some degree of 
risk, forest and forest-edge species predominate, accounting for 
seven of the ten globally threatened species and five of the seven 
Near-threatened ones. All are confined to montane forest, and 
thus have naturally restricted ranges. The remainder occur in a 
variety of grassland or shrubby habitats, ranging from swampy 
riverine grassland, inhabited by the Swamp Prinia, through the 
semi-arid acacia savanna of the Karamoja Apalis, to the montane 
grassland and moorland in which the Aberdare Cisticola is found. 

Two of the Cisticolidae are listed as Critical. Both are highly 
localized species having very small populations. The Taita Apalis 
is confined to only four of the twelve forest fragments remaining 
on the Taita Hills. in southern Kenya. Most of its forest habitat 


has been lost to agriculture and timber plantations, and its total 
range is now about 1-5 km?. It is fairly common within its very 
limited area, with a total population estimated to be around 250 
individuals, but its habitat remains under threat, despite being 
formally protected and subject to active conservation efforts. The 
other Critical species, the Long-billed Tailorbird, is known from 
two tiny populations, one in the East Usambara Mountains, in 
north-east Tanzania, and another on the Njesi Plateau, in north- 
ern Mozambique, although there are recent sightings of this 
cisticolid from the Udzungwa Mountains of southern Tanzania. 
The Usambara population is estimated at 150-200 individuals, 
mostly in Amani Nature Reserve and Nilo Forest Reserve, but it 
also persists in small forest fragments among tea plantations. The 
Mozambican population is very poorly known, but a recent brief 
visit confirmed that the habitat remains largely intact, although it 
is not formally conserved. Further surveys are required in order 
to assess this tailorbird's range and status in Mozambique. In- 
triguingly the Long-billed Tailorbird is a forest-edge species in 
the Usambaras, where its sole congener, the African Tailorbird, 
is virtually absent, but it occurs in the canopy in Mozambique, 
where the latter species is common in the understorey. 

Three species are Endangered. The Yellow-throated Apalis 
is confined to a few small forests on three mountain massifs in 
south-east Malawi. It is fairly common within its restricted range, 
but its total population is estimated to number fewer than 10,000 
individuals, and is thought to be decreasing owing to ongoing 
habitat loss. Most of this species' range is protected within forest 
reserves, but this is ineffective at preventing the gradual loss of 
habitat along the edges of the reserves. The Kungwe Apalis is 
another montane-forest species with a relatively small number 
of isolated populations, these in eastern DRCongo, Rwanda, 
Burundi and western Tanzania. It is apparently common on Idjwi 
Island, in Lake Kivu, where there are no other apalises, but it is 
local elsewhere. In Nyungwe Forest, in Rwanda, it is common 
only in the north-west. The global population of the Kungwe 
Apalis is crudely estimated to be in excess of 10,000 individuals, 
but decreasing as a result of continuing habitat loss caused by 
forest clearance for agriculture and timber. Fortunately, substan- 
tial numbers receive some protection in forest reserves. The 
Aberdare Cisticola is confined to montane habitats on each side 
of the Rift Valley in central Kenya. It is scarce in grasslands at 


The Grey-backed 
Tailorbird occurs on 
Luzon and its satellite 
islands, in the Philippines; 
a single record from the 
island of Palawan is 
perhaps erroneous. 
Although it qualifies as a 
restricted-range species, 
it is not considered 
globally threatened 
because it remains fairly 
common at most forested 
sites. Moreover, it is not 
restricted to the lowlands, 
ascending into the hills 
where habitat is more 
secure, and it tolerates 
high levels of habitat 
degradation. 


[Orthotomus derbianus 
derbianus, 

Coto, Zambales, 
Luzon, Philippines. 
Photo: Doug Wechsler/ 
VIREO] 


Socotra, a small island in 
the mouth of the Gulf of 
Aden, boasts two endemic 
species of cisticolid. 

The Socotra Warbler and 
the Socotra Cisticola are 
restricted-range species, 
but neither is treated as 
globally threatened, 
although the cisticola is 
Near-threatened. Recent 
surveys have shown that 
the Socotra Warbler is 
fairly common throughout 
grassland, scrubby dunes, 
slopes and wadis, as well 
as in arid woodland on 
higher mountain slopes; 
its population is thought to 
exceed 5000 birds. This 
species is particularly 
interesting as it is 
morphologically unique 
and treated as a 
monospecific genus. 

The Socotra Cisticola is 
also fairly common and 
widespread in coastal 
lowlands, occurring at 
fairly high densities in 
Croton scrub. The total 
population is thought to 
exceed 4000 birds. The 
survival of these species 
depends on the careful 
management of Socotra's 
landscapes and habitats. 


[Above: Incana incana, 
Dieksum, Socotra. 


Below: Cisticola haesitatus, 
Wadi Sirhin, Socotra. 


Photos: Hanne & Jens 
Eriksen] 
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Mau Narok and Molo, where its habitat is being ploughed for 
agriculture and is subject to heavy grazing pressure. The species 
remains locally common in moorland habitat in the Aberdare 
National Park, but wildfires are a problem. 

Five cisticolids are categorized as Vulnerable. The Grey- 
crowned Prinia (Prinia cinereocapilla) occurs locally in wooded 
grassland in northern India, Nepal and Bhutan. It is intolerant of 
habitat alteration, and its population of around 10,000 individu- 
als is inferred to be decreasing rapidly because of ongoing loss 
of habitat to agriculture. Winifred's Warbler is confined to 
montane forest on four massifs in central Tanzania. It is fairly 
common at most sites, although it is easily overlooked if not call- 
ing, and it probably tolerates some disturbance because it favours 
dense undergrowth in natural clearings. Most of its populations 
are in forest reserves, but these are subject to gradual loss of 
habitat along their borders, as well as illegal cutting inside the 
reserves. The White-winged Apalis is a spectacular apalis of 
montane forest in southern Malawi, adjacent Mozambique and 
central Tanzania; the nominate subspecies used to occur in coastal 
forest on the Tana River, in Kenya, but it has not been seen since 
1961 and is probably extinct. This apalis is found at low densi- 
ties throughout its highly fragmented range, and many of the sur- 
viving forest patches where it occurs are under threat, especially 
in Malawi. The Karamoja Apalis, similarly, has a highly frag- 
mented range in East Africa, occurring in semi-arid savannas. It 
remains locally common in northern Tanzania, but its habitat is 
threatened by agriculture and grazing pressure. The fifth of the 
Vulnerable cisticolids, the Sierra Leone Prinia, is found only in 
forest edge and scrub at higher-elevation forests in the Upper 
Guinea area. It is locally common, and recent discoveries west of 
its main range suggest that it may be more widespread and abun- 
dant than originally thought. 

The first of the seven Near-threatened cisticolids is the Wedge- 
tailed Jery, a scarce species confined to rainforest in eastern Mada- 
gascar. Its habitat, already largely transformed, continues to be 
lost to agriculture and timber extraction. The Yellow-breasted 
Tailorbird (Orthotomus samarensis) is restricted to forest under- 
growth and forest edge on the Philippine islands of Bohol, Leyte 
and Samar. It is considered rare, although it is easily overlooked, 
and recent surveys indicate that it may be more common than 
had previously been believed. The Swamp Prinia, formerly lo- 
cally common in the seasonally inundated grassland on the 


floodplains of the Brahmaputra River, in north-east India, and 
possibly in northern Bangladesh, has become rare. Almost all of 
the few recent records have come from Assam, particularly from 
the Kaziranga National Park. This species is often treated as 
conspecific with the Rufous-vented Prinia, its ecological coun- 
terpart in Pakistan, and perhaps it may, like that species, be toler- 
ant of habitat degradation, but the scarcity of the few recent 
sightings suggests otherwise. The Socotra Cisticola is restricted 
to Socotra Island, where recent surveys indicate that it is more 
common and widespread than was previously thought; its global 
range, however, is tiny. The Black-headed Rufous Warbler 
(Bathmocercus cerviniventris), confined to the understorey of 
Upper Guinea forests, is locally distributed, and its range has 
contracted; it has apparently disappeared from Ghana, but it re- 
mains locally common in Liberia, Sierra Leone and Guinea. The 
Namuli Apalis apparently is found only in montane forest on 
Mount Namuli, in northern Mozambique, but it remains com- 
mon and appears to be able to withstand some disturbance of its 
habitat. The seventh and final one of the Near-threatened 
cisticolids, the White-tailed Warbler, is confined to montane for- 
est on Bioko, in south-west Cameroon and locally in south-east 
Nigeria. It is still locally common, although its habitat is threat- 
ened by unsustainable exploitation and encroachment by agri- 
culture. Its status on Bioko is uncertain, following reports of 
widespread forest clearance since 1990. 

Four cisticolid species are currently so poorly known that 
they are regarded as Data-deficient. One of these, if indeed it is a 
good species, should perhaps be listed as Critical or possibly even 
Extinct. The Tana River Cisticola is known only from a handful 
of specimens collected from five localities in semi-arid scrub on 
the lower Tana River, in eastern Kenya. There have been no 
records of it since 1972, despite searches in its known range, but 
it may still occur in southern Somalia. At the other end of the 
spectrum, Dorst’s Cisticola is almost certainly not globally threat- 
ened, especially if, as seems to be the case (see Systematics), it is 
synonymous with the western form, guinea, of the Red-pate 
Cisticola. It occurs widely in dry woodland and savannas, and is 
locally common in many areas. On the other hand, the Black- 
tailed Cisticola probably is correctly listed as Data-deficient. It 
is a very poorly known species, recorded only in north-eastern 
Angola and adjacent DRCongo, both of which areas are difficult 
of access owing to recent political upheavals and civil wars. There 


As a result of the difficulty 
of identifying Afrotropical 
cisticolas, Dorst’s 
Cisticola has had a rather 
complicated history in 
terms of taxonomy, 
nomenclature and 
conservation status. It was 
described under the name 
‘Cisticola dorsti" in 1991, 
named after Jean Dorst 
(1924-2001) of the French 
Natural History Museum. 
Recently, however, it has 
been shown to be 
synonymous with a taxon 
hitherto considered a race 
of the Red-pate Cisticola 
(C. ruficeps). It occurs 

in the Sudan-Guinea 
savannas from Senegal 
to Cameroon and Chad. 
Though listed as Data- 
deficient, it is locally 
common in many areas 
and unlikely to be globally 
threatened. Further 
surveys are required to 
determine its true status. 


[Cisticola guinea, 
Laminga, Jos Plateau, 
Nigeria. 

Photo: A. P. Leventis] 


Two unnamed cisticolas 
have for several years 
been known to occur at 
Kilombero swamp in 
Tanzania, Although they 
have not yet been formally 
described, they have been 
widely spoken of, one of 
them entering the popular 
literature as the 
“Kilombero Cisticola”. 
Given that this form has 
no formal taxonomic 
status, its conservation 
status has not been 
assessed. However, its 
range seems to cover a 
relatively small area, and 
it may prove to qualify 


as a globally threatened | 


species. 


[Cisticola sp., 
Kilombero Swamp, 
Tanzania. 

Photo: Jon Hornbuckle] 
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is no specific reason to expect that either the Black-tailed Cisticola 
or its habitat is particularly threatened. The species was recently 
observed in well-developed miombo (Brachystegia) woodland 
in northern Angola for the first time since the civil war began in 
that country, in the 1970s. The final Data-deficient member of 
the family is the Kabobo Apalis, known only from the forests on 
Mount Kobobo, in eastern DRCongo. It was common in its re- 
stricted range during the 1950s, but there is no recent informa- 
tion on its status, or on the status of its forest habitat, which is not 
formally protected. 

This brief overview highlights the importance of habitat al- 
teration and loss as the primary problem faced by all threatened 
cisticolids. Invasive alien species may contribute to the threat in 
several instances, and the effects of both habitat loss and inva- 
sive aliens probably will be exacerbated by climate change. The 
direct impacts of climate change on cisticolids remain uncertain. 
Range shifts and changes in breeding phenology are the most 
obvious short-term avian responses, but as yet there is little evi- 
dence of either for cisticolids. Yellow-breasted Apalises may have 
shifted their range southwards in West Africa, this possibly be- 
ing linked to long-term decreases in rainfall, and climatic warm- 
ing may have contributed to the range expansion of Zitting 
Cisticolas in southern Europe. Climate change has even been in- 
voked to explain decreases in body mass and tarsus length of 
Graceful Prinias in Israel over the last 50 years, because warmer 
temperatures favour smaller birds, but this connection seems a 
little tenuous. Given that many cisticolids have very restricted 
and fragmented ranges, it does, however, seem plausible that they 
may lack the opportunity to respond to climate change by shift- 
ing their ranges. 

For now, the main issue remains habitat loss resulting from 
encroachment by growing human populations. This problem is 
not confined to “officially” threatened species, but is faced by 
virtually all species. For example, the population of the Streaked 
Scrub-warbler in Israel decreased in the 1980s, probably owing 
to habitat loss. Several species currently listed in the lowest threat 
category, that of Least Concern, nevertheless warrant regular 
monitoring because they appear to be verging on threatened sta- 
tus. In the Philippines, the Black-headed (Orthotomus nigriceps) 
and White-eared Tailorbirds (Orthotomus cinereiceps) may al- 
ready be in trouble. Both have small ranges and both appear to 
be less tolerant of disturbed forests and secondary growth than 


are other tailorbirds in the region. Among wetland cisticolids, 
the species most at risk probably is Carruthers’s Cisticola, a pa- 
pyrus specialist confined to East Africa. Although abundant lo- 
cally, it is losing habitat as ever-growing human populations place 
increasing pressures on papyrus swamps, burning them for agri- 
culture and cutting stems for roofing and mats. In western Kenya, 
the total area of swamplands has decreased considerably in the 
last few decades, and several swamps will have disappeared en- 
tirely by the year 2020 if losses continue at the current rate. Fi- 
nally, Hartert's Camaroptera 1s restricted to the Angolan scarp 
forests, which are under severe pressure from agriculture follow- 
ing the end of the civil war. Fortunately, this cisticolid is still 
fairly common within its small range, and it occurs in secondary 
habitats, including old coffee plantations. 
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SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Genus HARTERTULA Stresemann, 1925 


1. Wedge-tailed Jery 


Hartertula flavoviridis 


French: Éroesse à queue étagée German: Keilschwanztimalie Spanish: Jiji Colicufia 
Taxonomy. Neomixis flavoviridis E. J, O. Hartert, 1924, Analamazaotra, Madagascar. 
Traditionally considered related to Neomixis, but genetic evidence suggests that it may be part of a 
Malagasy radiation together with sylviid genera Cryptosylvicola, Oxylabes, Crossleyia and 
Thamnornis and pycnonotid Bernieria; further study needed. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Locally in forested areas of E Madagascar (except Sambirano region). 
> — zi Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; 9-11 g. A fairly 
Y . | small, slender, warbler-like bird with long and 
graduated tail. Has pale eyering and supercilium, 
olive-green crown and upperparts; bright yel- 
low underparts, green undertail-coverts; iris 
brown; bill sooty grey above, paler blue-grey 
below; legs pale yellowish-grey. Differs from 
Neomixis jeries in larger size, brighter yellow 
underparts, graduated tail; from similar Short- 
billed Tetraka (Xanthomixis zosterops) in smaller 
size, shorter and more slender bill, brighter yel- 
low underparts, less distinct eyering. Sexes alike. 
Juvenile is similar to adult. Voice. Shrill, reedy 
and nasal "tsee zeeezeezeezeezeezeezee zee 
zee”, sometimes preceded by shrill “tsit tsit", uttered continuously during foraging. 
Habitat. Dense rainforest understorey. Most frequent at middle altitudes, 500-1400 m; scarce at 
lower elevations, and absent above 2300 m. 
Food and Feeding. Mainly insects. Forages in forest understorey, moving actively through foliage. 
gleaning insects from leaves, sometimes hanging upside-down. Specializes in opening up clumps of 
dead leaves encased in spider web at branch tips. In groups of 3-7; often in mixed-species flocks. 
Breeding. Little known. Recorded in Jan. Nest an oval ball, entrance on top at side, built from 
grasses and other vegetation, suspended 1—2 m above ground. Clutch 2 eggs. No other information. 
Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Nowhere 
common: range fragmented. Perhaps at risk from habitat loss. Middle-altitude forest is less threatened 
than are other forest types in Madagascar, but continues to be lost to agriculture and timber extraction. 
Bibliography. Benson e! al. (1976), Cibois, Pasquet & Schulenberg (1999), Cibois, Slikas et al. (2001), Dee (1986), 
Dunning (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Goodman & Benstead (2003). Langrand (1995), Milon et al. (1973), 
Morris & Hawkins (1998), Rand (1936), Sinclair & Langrand (1998), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


Genus NEOMIXIS Sharpe, 1881 


2. Common Jery 
Neomixis tenella 


French: Petite Eroesse German: Graunackentimalie Spanish: Jiji Comin 


Other common names: Northern Jery 


Taxonomy. Eroessa tenella Hartlaub, 1866, north-east Madagascar. Four subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

N. t. tenella (Hartlaub, 1866) — N Madagascar. 

N. t. decaryi Delacour, 1931 — W part of C Madagascar. 

N. t. orientalis Delacour, 1931 — EC & SE Madagascar. 

N. t. debilis Delacour, 1931 — S Madagascar. 


Descriptive notes. 10 cm; 6-8 g. A small, rather 
nondescript forest warbler, superficially recall- 
ing a drab leaf-warber Phylloscopus, but with 
rather heavy bill. Nominate race has olive-green 
crown, contrasting yellowish supercilium, 
darker eyestripe and grey nape and cheeks; 
upperparts olive-green; flight-feathers darker 
with narrow pale yellowish margins; throat and 
upper breast pale yellow, merging into whitish 
belly, central breast often diffusely streaked ol- 
ive-green; eyes pale brown; bill dark horn 
above, paler orange-horn below; legs pinkish- 
orange. Differs from congeners in having yel- 
lowish face and breast, greyish nape. Sexes 
alike. Juvenile has darker eye than adult. Race orientalis is darker than nominate, with greener 
upperparts, broader grey nape patch, greyer underparts, yellow on breast often reduced; decaryi has 
duller, grey-green upperparts, greenish-yellow breast often quite heavily streaked, olive wash on 
flanks; debilis is dullest, distinctly grey-green above and washed grey below, with duller yellow- 
green on throat and breast. Voice. High-pitched “tsee-tsee-tsee” call given almost continuously dur- 
ing foraging, sometimes followed by lower note, “tsee-tsee-tsee-tsee-tsirrup”. Male song similar, 
uttered from high perch. Also may give sunbird-like "dzhee", possibly when alarmed. 

Habitat. Wide range of forest and woodland habitats, from mangroves to scrub and secondary 
growth, including gardens and plantations, from sea-level to 1800 m. Tolerates more disturbance 
than do most other forest and woodland species in Madagascar, but disappeared from W dry-forest 
fragments immediately after a fire. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects. Gleans foliage in canopy, constantly moving and often hang- 
ing upside-down. In scrubby vegetation, occurs low down, and even forages on ground occasionally. 
Frequently probes flowers (head sometimes becoming covered with pollen). Often in mixed-species 
flocks, including with congeners; during winter may form flocks of up to 20 individuals. 

Breeding. Little known. Breeds during summer rains, Sept-Apr, although one male with enlarged 
testes in Jul. Nest a flimsy ball with side-top entrance, made of vegetation bound with plant down 
and spider webs, lined with moss, built among a cluster of twigs or small branches in dense foliage, 
usually 3 m above ground. Clutch 2-4 eggs; no information on incubation and fledging periods. 
Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common throughout much of Madagascar. Is 
an important pollinator of the plant Aloe divaricata, and may pollinate the dioecious tree Commiphora 
guillauminii. 

Bibliography. Benson et al. (1976), Bóhning-Gaese et al. (1995), Cibois et al. (1999), Dee (1986), Dunning (1993), 
Eguchi et al. (1993), Farwig et al. (2004), Goodman & Benstead (2003), Langrand (1995), Milon et al. (1973), 
Morris & Hawkins (1998), Pons et al. (2003), Rand (1936), Ratsirarson (1995), Razafimahaimodison & 
Andrianantenaina (1993), Sinclair & Langrand (1998). 


3. Green Jery 
Neomixis viridis 
French: Éroesse verte German: Grüntimalie 


Spanish: Jiji Verde 
Other common names: Southern Green Jery 
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Taxonomy. Eroessa viridis Sharpe, 1883, Ankafana Forest, Madagascar. 

Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

N. v. delacouri Salomonsen., 1934 — NE Madagascar. 

N. v. viridis (Sharpe, 1883) - SE Madagascar. 

-— Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm; 6-7 g. A fairly 


small, green forest warbler with poorly defined 
4 pale yellowish supercilium and darker eyestripe. 
Nominate race has crown and upperparts rather 
bright olive-green; flight-feathers darker with 
narrow pale yellowish margins; throat and un- 
E derparts whitish, washed grey on belly and 
4 \ , flanks; iris pale brown; bill blackish above, 
M. lower mandible flesh-coloured with slightly 
E: darker tip; legs yellowish or pale orange. Best 
ty told from N. tenella by rather uniform green 
í head. lacking yellow on throat and grey on nape; 
Nes from N. striatigula by smaller size, paler bill, 
E rather plain face; from superficially similar 
Cryptic Warbler (Cryptosylvicola randrianasoloi) by smaller size, pale legs. Sexes alike. Juvenile has 
darker eyes than adult. Race delacouri is duller and slightly darker above than nominate. Voice. Song 
a rather monotonous series of 8-12 high-pitched "tswee" notes, sometimes rising in pitch and ending 
in a series of clicking notes; often gives only the distinctive clicking notes, "tick tick tickit". 
Habitat. Primary forest, rarely in adjacent secondary growth; favours damp, mossy areas. Occurs mainly 
in canopy, but also in lower strata. From near sea-level to 2050 m, although seldom above 1500 m. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects. Forages mainly by gleaning from foliage; occasionally 
hawks insects in air or hovers briefly to take prey from inaccessible spots. Often in mixed-species 
flocks, including those with congeners. 
Breeding. A male with enlarged testes in Sept. No other information. 
Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Local and uncommon. 
Bibliography. Benson et al. (1976), Dee (1986), Dunning (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Goodman & Benstead 
(2003), Langrand (1995), Milon er al. (1973). Morris & Hawkins (1998), Rand (1936), Sinclair & Langrand (1998) 


4. Stripe-throated Jery 


Neomixis striatigula 


French: Grande Éroesse German: Streifenkehltimalie Spanish: Jiji Grande 


Taxonomy. Neomixis striatigula Sharpe, 1881, Fianarantsoa, south-east Madagascar. 

Race sclateri sometimes subsumed within nominate. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

N. s. sclateri Delacour, 1931 - NE Madagascar. 

N. s. striatigula Sharpe, 1881 — SE Madagascar. 

N. s. pallidior Salomonsen, 1934 — SW Madagascar. 

Descriptive notes. 12 cm; 7—9 g. A fairly small, 
green forest warbler with well-marked black- 
ish eyestripe and pale yellowish supercilium 
usually extending well behind eye, pale grey- 
ish-green ear-coverts. Nominate race is olive- 
green above, with grey wash on nape and upper 
back; flight-feathers darker with narrow pale 
yellowish margins; throat and underparts whit- 
ish-grey, washed yellow on throat and breast, 
usually some indistinct olive streaking on 
breast; iris brown; bill blackish; legs brownish- 
flesh. Differs from N. tenella in larger size, 
darker bill and well-marked face. Sexes alike. 
Juvenile undescribed. Race sclateri is darker 
above than nominate, with heavier streaking on breast; pallidior is paler above, with more yellow 
on throat and breast. Voice. Song a series of high-pitched, melodious notes, rising to a crescendo, 
"twee tweetewtewtweetsee tsee tseekeekee", or sometimes rising and falling in pitch; may include 
some buzzy notes. 

Habitat. Wide range of woodland and forest habitats, from primary rainforest and adjacent sec- 
ondary growth in E of range to mangroves and semi-arid coastal scrub in SW, but apparently absent 
from dry deciduous forest. Sea-level to 1800 m. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects, gleaned from foliage and twigs. Forages high in rainforest 
canopy, often in mixed-species flocks. 

Breeding. Little known. Breeds during summer rains, Nov—Jan. Male sings from prominent perch. 
Nest a flimsy ball with side-top entrance, made of grass, leaves and other vegetation bound to- 
gether by spiders webs and plant down, profusely decorated externally with dead leaves, lined with 
plant down; suspended from one or more twigs 1-2 m above ground in small bush. Clutch 3-5 
eggs; no information on incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common in much of range; local and 
uncommon in SE (nominate race). 

Bibliography. Dee (1986), Goodman & Benstead (2003), Langrand (1995), Milon et al. (1973), Morris & Hawkins 
(1998), Rand (1936), Razafimahaimodison & Andrianantenaina (1993), Sinclair & Langrand (1998). 
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Genus ORTHOTOMUS  Horsfield, 1821 


5. Mountain Tailorbird 
Orthotomus cucullatus 


French: Couturiére montagnarde German: Bergschneidervogel Spanish: Sastrecillo Montano 
Other common names: Golden-headed Tailorbird 


Taxonomy. Orthotomus euculatus [sic] Temminck. 1836, Java. 

May form a superspecies with or be conspecific with O. heterolaemus: affinities of the two 
uncertain; they differ from congeners in high-pitched song and present species seemingly also in 
nest details (unknown for latter species). Apparent presence of four races on Sulawesi based on 
relatively little material; situation in need of review. Racial identity of birds discovered in 1994 
in Sula Is (Taliabu) uncertain; possibly an as yet undescribed race. Fourteen subspecies currently 
recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

O. c. coronatus Jerdon & Blyth, 1861 - NE India (Darjeeling and Sikkim E to Arunachal Pradesh, 
also Manipur, Meghalaya and Nagaland), Bhutan, E Bangladesh and N & E Myanmar E to S China 
(W & SE Yunnan, Guangxi), S to N Thailand, SW Cambodia, Laos and N & C Vietnam. 

thais (Robinson & Kloss, 1923) — S Thailand. 

malayanus (Chasen, 1938) — Peninsular Malaysia. 

cucullatus Temminck, 1836 — Sumatra, Java and Bali. 

cinereicollis (Sharpe, 1888) — N Borneo. 

philippinus (E. J. O. Hartert, 1897) — N Philippines (Luzon). 

viridicollis Salomonsen, 1962 — W Philippines (Palawan). 

riedeli (A. B. Meyer & Wiglesworth, 1895) — N Sulawesi. 

stentor (Stresemann, 1938) - C & SE Sulawesi. 

meisei (Stresemann, 1931) — SC Sulawesi. 

hedymeles (Stresemann, 1932) — S Sulawesi (Lompobatang massif). 

batjanensis (E. J. O. Hartert, 1912) - Bacan (off SW Halmahera). 

. c. dumasi (E. J, O. Hartert, 1899) — Buru and Seram (S Moluccas). 

. c. everetti (E. J. O. Hartert, 1897) - Flores (Lesser Sundas). 

lso Taliabu, in Sula Is, where race as yet undetermined. 

Descriptive notes. 10-12 cm: 6-7 g. A dis- 
tinctive tailorbird with bright yellow lower 
underparts, relatively clear but short super- 
cilium, relatively long bill slightly decurved 
towards tip; graduated but comparatively short 
tail. Nominate race has forehead and forecrown 
orange, nape grey: well-marked whitish 
supercilium contrasting with grey cheek and 
ear-coverts; upperparts olive-green. wing 
browner; tail olive-green, inner webs largely 
brown, outermost feather pair white on outer 
edge of inner webs: throat and breast centre 
whitish, flanks and belly to undertail-coverts 
bright canary-yellow; iris yellowish-brown to 
deep brown; upper mandible dark brown, lower mandible horn-brown becoming pale flesh-col- 
oured at base; legs brownish-flesh. paler at rear of tarsus and "soles". Sexes similar. Juvenile is 
duller than adult. with crown and nape olive. throat and breast washed pale yellowish, eyes brown. 
Races differ mainly in various aspects of plumage colour: cinereicollis is similar to nominate: 
everetti has only forecrown orange-rufous, rear crown green, throat and breast dusky olive-grey. 
paler yellow lower underparts; philippinus resembles nominate but less bright yellow below; 
viridicollis is similar to previous but has nape greenish; coronatus has forehead and crown bright 
orange-rufous, reasonably defined yellowish supercilium yellow above eye (whiter over lores and 
behind eye), blackish-grey eyestripe, whitish crescent under eye, yellowish wash on rump; thais 
has darker upperparts than previous, rufous of cap not extending so far back, central breast and 
upper belly almost whitish; malayanus has deeper chestnut (less contrasting) crown centre, only 
vestigial or no white edging on outer tail feather: riedeli has bright green back, greyish-white 
underparts except for bright sulphur-yellow flanks; stentor is like previous but has duller yellow 
flanks, darker chestnut crown, very brown back; meise! is like last but flanks even less yellow, back 
greyish, pale rufous crown but bright rufous ear-coverts; hedymeles has even duller yellow flanks 
than last, and crown is lightest rufous: dumasi lacks white in tail, has rufous-olive tones on upperparts, 
batjanensis has underparts washed with dusky olive-yellow. Voice. Song very thin, high-pitched 
and almost ethereal in quality. distinctly ventriloquial, a series of 4—6 notes of varying pitch, first 
two at same pitch, third a more prolonged thin trill, followed by one or two notes higher or lower 
than first two, can be rendered as ""pee-pee-peeeeeeeeeee-pee-pee "; several variations on this theme, 
with succeeding notes higher or lower in pitch than previous (there seems to be some significant 
regional variation, which merits thorough investigation). Calls include dry, often descending trill, 
and in alarm a low, buzzy "kiz-kiz", repeated thin "trit" or prolonged nasal chatter. 

Habitat. Favours bushy thickets, bamboos and hanging tangles within broadleaf evergreen forest, 
especially along watercourses; also tolerant of secondary growth, and even found in reedbeds within 
forest cover. Chiefly in hill forest from 1000 m to 2500 m, above 500 m on some Indonesian 
islands; in Himalayas lower in non-breeding season, reaching lower foothills and edge of plains in 
NE India (Assam). 

Food and Feeding. No precise data on diet apart from insects; doubtless feeds on a variety of tiny 
invertebrates. Typically in pairs, or small family parties, feeding within cover. Works its way up 
through tangled vegetation, vines etc., occasionally flitting out to catch an insect in flight. Rather 
shy and unobtrusive, easily overlooked. Cocks tail less, and then less prominently, than do most 
other tailorbirds. 

Breeding. Season May-Jul in NE India, Feb-Apr in SE Asia and Jul-Aug in Sulawesi, coinciding 
with wet season. Nest composed of fine grass stems and dry moss, lined with vegetable down, 
located 1-5-6 m above ground in rattan, sapling or bamboo; older statements that nest is built 
between sewn-up leaves in manner of O. sutorius require confirmation. Clutch 3—4 eggs: no infor- 
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mation on incubation and fledging periods. Nests parasitized by Brush Cuckoo (Cacomantis 
variolosus) in Sumatra. 

Movements. Resident and altitudinal migrant; in NE India many make post-breeding descent to 
foothills, some reaching edge of plains. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Probably reasonably numerous in suitable habi- 
tats over wide range, but unobtrusive song and retiring nature render it easily overlooked. Several 
island populations poorly known; fragmented nature of known distribution on Indonesian islands 
suggests that searching of upland districts on other islands, particularly in Moluccas, may reveal 
additional, undescribed populations. Total of five individuals reported on Hainan I (S China) on 
two days in Apr 1998; further fieldwork required. Occurrence in Nepal unproven; type specimen of 
race coronatus said to have been taken in Nepal, but could well have come from just over the 
border in Darjeeling area of N India. 

Bibliography. Ali (1962. 1977). Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker e! al. (1997). Dickinson er al. (1991), Fleming & 
Bangdel (1976). Glenister (1951), Grimmett et al. (1998, 1999), Kazmierczak (2000), Kennedy et al. (2000), 
MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Pui Lok et al. (2005), 
Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (20002), Smythies (1986, 1999). 


6. Rufous-headed Tailorbird 


Orthotomus heterolaemus 


French: Couturiére à capuchon Spanish: Sastrecillo Encapuchado 
German: Rotkopf-Schneidervogel 


Taxonomy. Pihyllergates heterolaemus Mearns, 1905, Mount Apo, Mindanao, Philippines. 

May form a superspecies with or be conspecific with O. cucullatus; affinities of the two uncertain; 
they differ from congeners in high-pitched song, and latter species seemingly also in nest details 
(unknown for present species). Monotypic. 

Distribution. C & SE Mindanao (mountains of Apo, Busa, Kitanglad, Matutum, Mayo and Puting 
Bato), in S Philippines. 


Descriptive notes. 11 cm; 6—7 g. A distinctive 
tailorbird with rufous head and bright yellow 
lower underparts, relatively long bill slightly 
decurved towards tip. Has crown and sides of 
head orange-rufous, becoming buffier on throat 
and breast; upperparts bright olive-green, 
washed with yellow on rump and uppertail 
coverts; concealed portions of upperwing 
brown; graduated tail olive-green. inner webs 
largely brown; buffish of breast merges with 
bright lemon-yellow on flanks, belly and 
undertail-coverts; iris greyish-brown; upper 
mandible dark brown. lower mandible horn- 
brown becoming pale flesh-coloured at base: 
legs flesh-buff. Sexes similar. Juvenile has rufous of head, neck and forebody replaced by olive- 
green, eyes olive-brown. Voice. Song phrases thin and high in pitch, a series of 4—6 notes of vary- 
ing pitch, first two at same pitch, third a more prolonged thin trill followed by one or two notes, has 
been rendered as "tee-tee lee-oot tee-tee-leee"; seemingly very similar to that of O. cucullatus, but 
is claimed to be distinctly different. When agitated, gives rapid "trip-p-p-p-p-p-p-p-p" trill, which 
can be almost continuously repeated. 

Habitat. High-elevation forest, and secondary scrub above 1000 m. 

Food and Feeding. No precise data; diet presumably tiny invertebrates. Forages typically in pairs 
or in small family parties, within cover. Works its way up through tangled vegetation, occasionally 
flitting out after aerial insect; behaviour much as that of O. cucullatus. Rather shy, easily over- 
looked; cocks tail less than do most congeners. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Resident; some altitudinal movement possible. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Mindanao 
and the Eastern Visayas EBA. Relatively common at most forested sites above 1000 m. Occurs in 
Mount Kitanglad and Mount Apo National Parks, which offer a degree of protection. Even within 
national parks, however, much forest has been destroyed or degraded at elevations of up to 1000 m, 
or even to 1400 m. Many remaining areas have become secondary forest, but such habitat still 
utilized by this tailorbird and its population remains relatively stable. 

Bibliography. Anon. (2004a), Delacour & Mayr (1946), Dickinson ef al, (1991), Kennedy er al. (2000), duPont 
(1971). 


7. Common Tailorbird 
Orthotomus sutorius 


French: Couturiére à longue queue 
German: Rotstirn-Schneidervogel 
Other common names: (Long-tailed/Indian) Tailorbird 


Spanish: Sastrecillo Comün 


Taxonomy. Motacilla sutoria Pennant, 1769, Sri Lanka. 

Closely related to O. atrogularis, but the two are widely sympatric and differ in habitat choice. Pres- 
ence of both highland and Jowland forms on Sri Lanka, and the fact that these also differ vocally from 
populations elsewhere in range. warrants taxonomic evaluation. Nine subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

O. s. guzuratus (Latham, 1790) — Pakistan and peninsular India. 

O. s. fernandonis Whistler, 1939 — highland Sri Lanka. 

O. s. sutorius (Pennant, 1769) — lowland Sri Lanka. 

O. s. patia Hodgson, 1845 — Nepal terai and foothills E to Bhutan, Bangladesh. NE India and W 
Myanmar. 

O. s. luteus Ripley, 1948 — NE India (E Assam, Nagaland S to N Manipur). 

O. s. inexpectatus La Touche, 1922 — S China (SE Xizang. Yunnan) and E Myanmar E to N Laos 
and N Vietnam. 


On following pages: 8. Dark-necked Tailorbird (Orthotomus atrogularis), 9. Philippine Tailorbird (Orthotomus castaneiceps), 10. Rufous-fronted Tailorbird (Orthotomus frontalis), 
11. Grey-backed Tailorbird (Orthotomus derbianus); 12. Rufous-tailed Tailorbird (Orthotomus sericeus); 13. Ashy Tailorbird (Orthotomus ruficeps); 14. Olive-backed Tailorbird 
(Orthotomus sepium); 15. White-eared Tailorbird (Orthotomus cinereiceps), 16. Black-headed Tailorbird (Orthotomus nigriceps); 17. Yellow-breasted Tailorbird (Orthotomus samarensis). 
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O. s. longicauda (J. F. Gmelin, 1789) — SE China (including Hainan) and N Vietnam (N Tonkin). 
O. s. maculicollis F. Moore, 1855 — S Myanmar, Thailand, Peninsular Malaysia, Cambodia and S 
Vietnam. 

O. s. edela Temminck, 1836 — Java. 

Descriptive notes. 10-14 cm; 6-10 g. A cock- 
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long pale bill slightly decurved towards tip, 
and somewhat flattened. Male nominate race 
"x has rufous from forehead and lores to well 
k down nape, buffish ear-coverts; upperparts, in- 
cluding upperwing and tail, yellowish-green, 
concealed portions of wing ash-brown; cen- 
tral pair of tail feathers with tapering exten- 
sions (present all year); throat and underparts 
white, faintly washed buffish, tibia feathering 
rufous; iris reddish-yellow; upper mandible 
brown, cutting edges and lower mandible yel- 
lowish-flesh; legs yellowish-flesh. Female has 
tail shorter than male’s and lacking extensions of central rectrices. Juvenile is duller than adult, 
with crown and nape olive, eyes dark brown. Races differ mainly in depth of colour, extent of 
rufous on crown, prominence of streaking on ear-coverts and breast, intensity of buff tones below, 
and bill size, also poorly understood variation in seasonal or sexual differences in tail length among 
the various populations: fernandonis is richly coloured, darker green above and with darker grey 
flanks than nominate; guzuratus has rufous forecrown, ashy-grey crown side, ear-coverts and nape, 
paling to silky off-white on underparts; patia is brighter yellow-green above than previous, has 
rufous of forecrown dulled by olive tones, whitish-buff below, bill relatively shorter; luteus is 
washed rufous below, has forecrown brighter rufous; inexpectatus has weak streaking on cheeks 
and ear coverts; longicauda is like previous but darker; maculicollis is also richly coloured, with 
richer rufous forecrown, darker grey nape, fine streaking on sides of head and chest; edela has very 
pale side of head and underparts, contrasting with grey flanks. Voice. Song, given at any time of 
day, a loud, repeated, rather sudden outburst, “chubit, chubit, chubit, chubit", or as “pitchik, pitchik, 
pitchik, pitchik" and so on, with variations in intensity and pitch; poorly understood geographical 
variation most obvious in Sri Lanka, where song noticeably richer, more silvery and more musical 
than elsewhere. Frequently heard calls include loud, rapidly repeated "pit-pit-pit" in agitation, and 
repeated "cheep, cheep, cheep, cheep" contact during foraging. 
Habitat. Favours bushy cover by villages, gardens and parks, even shrubbery in city centres, also 
forest edges, plantations; also mangroves in Pakistan. Tends to avoid dense forest, mountains and 
desert, but found at edges of cultivation in hill country; reported as high as 1800 m in Himalayan 
foothills, 2100 m in Sri Lanka and 1500 m in Java. 
Food and Feeding. Food almost entirely tiny invertebrates, chiefly insects, including small beetles 
(tenebrionid and curculionid species), bugs (Hemiptera), ants (Hymenoptera) and jassid flies, as 
well as small butterflies and moths (Lepidoptera). Also feeds on nectar, especially of Salmalia, 
Bombax, Erythrina and Butea, but visits a number of other species of flowering tree and shrub; 
when feeding on flowers, face may become discoloured by pollen. Typically in pairs, feeding within 
cover; works its way up through tangled vegetation, vines etc. Sometimes forages on ground under 
cover of shrubbery, hopping with tail held cocked and flicked from side to side. Flies weakly, with 
tai! twitching, moving only short distances between bushes. 
Breeding. Season Mar-Dec (chiefly Jun-Aug) in India, coinciding with wet season; throughout 
year but chiefly Mar-May and Aug-Sept in Sri Lanka. Has long-term pair bond. Male sings with 
long tail cocked high and with head up, exposing dark patches of bare skin at sides of throat. Nest 
a deep cup of spider webs and egg-bags, wool, down or cotton, lined with fibres, constructed 
within cone of larger leaves which are stitched together to form pocket, generally within 1 m of 
ground but can be up to 5 m; all work apparently by female, using material brought by male, the 
process taking c. 4 days, female selects suitable leaves, pierces a series of holes around perimeter 
of each leaf, and finally threads strands of fibres through holes, pulling fibres through quite tightly 
(but ends are unknotted); repairs undertaken at frequent intervals, especially during monsoon. 
Clutch 3-5 eggs, usually 3; incubation by both sexes, period 12 days; nestlings fed by both sexes, 
no information on fledging period. Nests parasitized by Plaintive Cuckoo (Cacomantis merulinus). 
‘Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to locally common throughout wide 
range. Preference for gardens and other bushy cover in man-made habitats make this species un- 
likely to become threatened in near future. Although common, it is unobtrusive by nature and 
easily overlooked, its presence being betrayed by its distinctive rhythmic song. 
Bibliography. Ali (1962), Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Duckworth et al. (1998), Evans & Timmins (1998), 
Fleming & Bangdel (1976), Glenister (1951), Grimmett er al. (1998, 2000), Henry (1971), Inskipp & Inskipp 
11991). Inskipp et al. (1999), Kazmierczak (2000), King et al. (2001), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de 
Schauensee (1984), Mittal & Sharma (1989), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Robson (20002), 
Robson, Buck er al. (1998), Robson, Eames et al. (1989), Smythies (1986). 


5. Dark-necked Tailorbird 


Orthotomus atrogularis 


French: Couturière à col noir German: Strichelschneidervogel Spanish: Sastrecillo Cuellinegro 
Other common names: Black-necked/Black-cheeked/Dark-cheeked Tailorbird 


Taxonomy. Orthotomus atrogularis Temminck, 1836, Malacca, Malaysia. 

Forms a superspecies with O. castaneiceps and O. frontalis; all have been treated as conspecific, 

but differ in vocalizations. Related also to O. sutorius, but the two are widely sympatric and differ 

in habitat preferences. Rather dark and richly coloured birds in N Vietnam (E Tonkin, N Annam) 

may represent an undescribed race. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

O. a. nitidus Hume, 1874 — NE India (from Jalpaiguri, in W Bengal, E to Assam S of Brahmaputra, 

Meghalaya, Mizoram and Nagaland), E Bangladesh (Chittagong Hills), also most of Myanmar 

meee W), extreme S China (S Yunnan), throughout Thailand (except S), Cambodia, Laos and 
ietnam. 

O. a. atrogularis Temminck, 1836 — Peninsular Malaysia, Sumatra and Borneo (except NE). 

O. a. anambensis Watson, 1986 — Tioman I (off E Peninsular Malaysia), and Anambas Is and N 

Natuna Is. 

O. a. humphreysi Chasen & Kloss, 1929 — NE Borneo. 

Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm; 7-5 g. A typical tailorbird, with relatively long and slightly decurved 

bill, but with black breastband. Male nominate race breeding has rufous crown to back of head and 

down over side of head to eye level; upperparts, including upperwing and tail, green; underside of 


tail shows dusky subterminal shade and a nar- 
row whitish fringe on each feather; ear-cov- 
erts and chin pale, diffusely streaked with dark 
grey, offering some contrast with greyish-black 
throat and breast, black breaking up into streaks 
on breast side; remainder of underparts off- 
white, tinged ash-grey in lower regions, be- 
coming dull buffy yellow on flanks, brighter 
yellow on undertail-coverts and at bend of 
wing; feathered part of tibia rufous; iris olive- 
brown, buff-brown or reddish-brown; upper 
s mandible dark brown, cutting edges and lower 
mandible yellowish-flesh; legs brownish-flesh. 
Distinguished from O. sutorius by having more 
extensive rufous on crown, conspicuous blackish throat, relatively shorter tail. Female lacks black- 
ish throat but usually shows some dusky markings, also has paler rufous crown, duller flanks and 
undertail-coverts. Non-breeding male has dusky throat obscured by pale feather fringes, giving 
irregular streaking on throat. Juvenile has yellowish wash on throat and breast, lacks rufous on 
head, and upperparts are dulier green. Races differ mainly in depth of coloration, extent of blackish 
on throat and clarity of off-white on underparts: anambensis is very similar to nominate, nitidus is 
brighter than nominate, white area of lower underparts lacking grey tinge; humphreysi has more 
extensive black on breast, and pale lemon-yellow lower underparts. Voice. Song a rather high, 


Habitat. Forests of a variety of types, including broadleaf evergreen, semi-evergreen or mixed 
deciduous, also secondary growth, bushy thickets and bamboo stands; locally in mangroves. Tends 
to avoid human habitation, although may be found by villages at edge of forest. Favours lowland 
forest in foothills at up to 1400 m, rarely to 1800 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food almost entirely insects and other tiny invertebrates. Typically in pairs, 
foraging within dense cover; generally keeps low in undergrowth, but works its way up through 
tangled vegetation, vines, etc. Hops between perches while holding tail cocked high. Distinctly shy 
and unobtrusive. 

Breeding. Season Mar—Aug in NE India and Feb-Sept in SE Asia, coinciding with wet season. 
Nest a deep pouch of fine fresh grasses and kapok down, constructed within a cone of one or two 
larger leaves stitched with strands of kapok or spider webs, generally within 1 m of ground. Clutch 
2-5 eggs; incubation by both sexes; no information on duration of incubation and nestling periods. 
Nests parasitized by Plaintive Cuckoo (Cacomantis merulinus), in Sumatra also by Brush Cuckoo 
(Cacomantis variolosus). 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to locally common throughout most 
of its wide range; scarce and very local in NE India, where no recent records from West Bengal. In 
Myanmar chiefly in E; absent from W, with a few recent reports from C and N. 

Bibliography. Ali (1962), Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Cheng Tsohsin (1976), Glenister (1951), Grimmett 
et al. (1998, 1999), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Inskipp et al. (1999), Kazmierczak (2000), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(1993, 2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson 
(20002), Robson, Buck et al. (1998), Robson, Eames et al. (1989), Smythies (1986, 1999), Thomas & Poole (2003). 


9. Philippine Tailorbird 


Orthotomus castaneiceps 


French: Couturiére à calotte rousse Spanish: Sastrecillo Filipino 
German: Philippinenschneidervogel 


Taxonomy. Orthotomus castaneiceps Walden, 1872, Guimaras, Philippines. 

Forms a superspecies with O. atrogularis and O. frontalis; all have been treated as conspecific, but 
differ in vocalizations. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

O. c. chloronotus Ogilvie-Grant, 1895 — N & C Luzon (S to Bataan and Quezon Provinces), in N 
Philippines. 

O. c. castaneiceps Walden, 1872 — Bantayan, Calaga-an, Guimaras, Masbate, Pan de Azucar, Panay 
and Ticao (C Philippines). 

O. c. rabori Parkes, 1961 — Negros and Cebu (C Philippines). 

Descriptive notes. 13 cm; c. 7 g. Typical 
tailorbird with graduated tail, relatively long 
bil! slightly decurved towards tip; distinctive 
within range. Nominate race has top of head 
down to lores and below eye level bright red- 
dish-chestnut; rear nape and upper mantle grey, 
rest of upperparts, including upperwing, grey- 
ish-green, concealed portions of wing brown; 
tail reddish-brown, brighter greenish edging 
at base; malar region and chin whitish, throat 
and breast grey, streaked whitish, lower un- 
derparts greyish-white, washed greenish-yel- 
low on flanks and undertail coverts; feathered 
portion of tibia rusty-rufous; iris chestnut- 
brown; upper mandible dark brown, lower mandible flesh-horn; legs pink. Sexes similar. Juvenile 
presumed to have hood greenish, rather than rufous. Race chloronotus has entire upperparts, in- 
cluding mantle, quite bright yellowish-green, underparts somewhat darker than nominate; rabori 
has mantle greyish. Voice. Song a loud, bubbly, rhythmic series of notes in two parts, which may be 
uttered continuously for a minute or more in varying sequences; on Luzon (race chloronotus), first 
part is a rising "tuutt" and second part a monotone snappy rattle, “tuutt p-p-p-p-p"; song on Negros 
(rabori) has been rendered as “twee-pee twee-doo", with more complex variations. When agitated, 
e.g. when mobbing a snake, reported as giving scolding "speeee". 

Habitat. Forest in lowlands, especially forest edges and clearings; particularly secondary growth 
with associated dense tangled undergrowth. 

Food and Feeding. Food insects; no precise details available. Keeps very much to low under- 
growth, hence more difficult to see than are some tailorbirds. 

Breeding. Reported Mar-May on Luzon and Panay, and during Apr and May on Negros. Nest 
usually placed towards tip of branch or drooping fern frond in typical tailorbird fashion, with one 
or more leaves sewn together to form pouch; up to 10 m above ground but mostly lower, sometimes 
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virtually at ground level. Clutch 2 or 3 eggs; no information available on incubation and nestling 
periods. 

Movements, Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Relatively common at most forested sites on a 
large number of the islands which it inhabits. Greatly favoured by its tolerance of, or even prefer- 
ence for, secondary growth. Can be very difficult to observe, but reveals presence by persistent 
singing; reasonably inquisitive, and responds well to “pishing” and “squeaking” methods of at- 
tracting it. 

Bibliography. Delacour & Mayr (1946), Dickinson et al. (1991), Evans et al. (1993), Kennedy et al. (2000), Parkes 
(19602, 1971), duPont (1971). 


10. Rufous-fronted Tailorbird 


Orthotomus frontalis 


French: Couturiére à front roux Spanish: Sastrecillo Frentirrufo 
German: Roststirn-Schneidervogel 


Taxonomy. Orthotomus frontalis Sharpe, 1877, Zamboanga, Mindanao, Philippines. 

Forms a superspecies with O. atrogularis and O. castaneiceps; all have been treated as conspecific, 
but differ in vocalizations. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

O. f. frontalis Sharpe, 1877 — Samar, Calicoan, Biliran, Leyte, Bohol, Dinagat, Siargao and Mindanao 
(including islets of Cabo and Balut), in EC & S Philippines. 

O. f. mearnsi McGregor, 1907 — Basilan (S Philippines). 

Descriptive notes. 12 cm; c. 7 g. Typical 
tailorbird, having graduated tail, relatively long 
bill slightly decurved towards tip. Nominate 
race has forehead, lores and patch around eye 
rufous-chestnut, remainder of crown, nape and 
side of head dark grey, extending to just be- 
low eye level on upper ear-coverts; entire 
upperparts, including upperwing, yellowish- 
green, concealed portions of wings brown; tail 
reddish-brown, greenish edging towards base; 
lower ear-coverts, chin, throat and breast me- 
dium grey, clearly streaked whitish; lower 
underparts greyish-white, washed greenish- 
yellow on flanks and undertail-coverts; feath- 
ered portion of tibia rusty brown; iris chestnut-brown; upper mandible dark brown, lower mandible 
flesh-horn; legs pale flesh-coloured. Differs from O. castaneiceps principally in having a grey 
hood, with rufous restricted to frontal mask. Sexes similar. Juvenile presumed to have greenish, 
rather than rufous or grey, on head. Race mearnsi is very like nominate, but differs in having 
chestnut of forehead extending back to crown centre. Voice. Song a drawn-out “de, de, drer-r-r- 
TW", first few notes forced, final few more rapid, rather like the rhythm of a bouncing pingpong 
ball; appears to differ from that of O. castaneiceps, and has been likened to song of a Visayan 
Wattled Broadbill (Sarcophanops samarensis). 

Habitat. Lowland forest, especially forest edges and clearings with rank secondary growth. 
Food and Feeding. Food insects, but no precise details available. Forages in low undergrowth, 
where difficult to observe; behaviour much as that of O. castaneiceps. 

Breeding. Potential differences from O. castaneiceps unclarified. Nesting reported in Mar on Basilan 
(race mearnsi), Nest near tip of branch or drooping fern frond, built inside one or more leaves sewn 
together to form pouch. Clutch 2 or 3 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Relatively common at most forested sites within 
its limited range. This species' tolerance of secondary growth is very much in its favour. 
Bibliography. Delacour & Mayr (1946), Dickinson et al. (1991), Hornskov (1996), Kennedy er al. (2000), Parkes 
(1960), duPont (1971), Rand & Rabor (1960). 


11. Grey-backed Tailorbird 


Orthotomus derbianus 


French: Couturiére de Lugon German: Luzonschneidervogel Spanish: Sastrecillo de Luzón 
Other common names: Luzon Tailorbird 


Taxonomy. Orthotomus derbianus F. Moore, 1855, Luzon, Philippines. 

Close to the superspecies formed by O. atrogularis, O. castaneiceps and O. frontalis. Meets race 
chloronotus of O. castaneiceps but, despite superficial similarities in plumage and vocalizations, 
the two behave as separate species; supposed "intermediate" specimens have been shown to be 
juvenile or immature of present species. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

O. d. derbianus F. Moore, 1855 — S Luzon (S from Pangasinan and Nueva Vizcaya Provinces), in 
NC Philippines. 

O. d. nilesi Parkes, 1988 — Catanduanes, off SE Luzon. 

Descriptive notes. 11 cm; c. 7 g. A dark grey 
tailorbird (looking especially dark in gloom of 
forest undergrowth), very long bill slightly 
decurved towards tip, graduated tail relatively 
short. Nominate race has forehead, crown, nape 
and side of head rufous-chestnut, extending as 
a hood to just below eye level and encompass- 
ing lores; upperparts, including scapulars and 
mantle to uppertail-coverts, dark, almost slate- 
grey, contrasting greenish upperwing (can 
appear quite striking in good light); tail red- 
dish-brown; lower ear-coverts and malar re- 
gion grey, finely streaked whitish; chin, throat 
and breast slate-grey, clearly streaked whitish, 
lower underparts lighter grey, washed brownish on undertail-coverts; feathered portion of tibia 
rusty brown; iris brown; upper mandible dark brown, lower mandible pale flesh-coloured; legs 
brownish-flesh. Distinguished from O. castaneiceps (of race chloronotus) by grey back, grey lower 
underparts, longer bill. Sexes similar. Juvenile is presumed to have greenish, rather than rufous, 


hood. Race nilesi is similar to nominate, but not so dark overall. Voice. Song a loud, rhythmic 
repeated “chew-ee-pee” or “twee-purr” or repeated “purr”, which may be given continuously for 
up to 2 minutes without a break; similar to that of O. castaneiceps. Nasal buzzing "eeeh-eeeh- 
eeeh" also reported. 

Habitat. Lowland forest, particularly secondary growth about forest edges and clearings, with 
associated dense tangled undergrowth. 

Food and Feeding. Food insects, but no precise details available. Keeps very much to low under- 
growth, hence more difficult to see than are some congeners. 

Breeding. Nestling found in Mar on Mt Isarog. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Luzon 
EBA and Palawan EBA. Relatively common at most forested sites within its small range. Its toler- 
ance of secondary growth is very much in its favour. An inexplicable record of a specimen of 
nominate race taken on Palawan (in W Philippines) in Jul 1958, but no further reports from there, 
and assumed to have been either a result of some aberrant movement or simply erroneous. 
Bibliography. Anon. (2004a), Dickinson et al. (1991), Kennedy et al. (2000), Parkes (1960a, 1971, 1988), duPont 
(1971). 


12. Rufous-tailed Tailorbird 


Orthotomus sericeus 


French: Couturiére à queue rousse Spanish: Sastrecillo Colirrufo 
German: Rotschwanz-Schneidervogel 
Other common names: Red-headed/Rufous-backed/Rufous-crowned Tailorbird 


Taxonomy. Orthotomus sericeus Temminck, 1836, Borneo. 

Distinctive, with no apparent close relatives, but perhaps nearest to O. ruficeps. For some time 
there was much confusion over the names of these two and O. sepium, as a consequence, some 
statements in recent literature are incorrect or require confirmation. Proposed race nuntius (from 
Philippines) considered synonymous with nominate. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

O. s. hesperius Oberholser, 1932 — extreme S Myanmar (S Tenasserim) and S Thailand S to Penin- 
sular Malaysia, Sumatra and Belitung I. 

O. s. rubicundulus Chasen & Kloss, 1931 - Natuna Is, including Serasan. 

O. s. sericeus Temminck, 1836 — Borneo and W & SW Philippines (Busuanga, Culion, Palawan, 
Balabac, Cagayan Sulu, and S Sulu islands of Omapoy, Sitanki, Sipangkot, Sibutu and Tumindao). 
Descriptive notes. 12 cm; c. 7 g. Rather short- 
tailed tailorbird with relatively long bill slightly 
decurved towards tip, bright chestnut hood 
contrasting with strikingly white throat, and 
rufous tail. Male nominate race has top of head 
down to lores and just below eye level rufous- 
chestnut; lower nape and upperparts, includ- 
ing upperwing, dark ashy grey, tail uniformly 
rufous; buffy-white lower ear-coverts sharply 
demarcated from rufous of hood; throat and 
underparts creamy white, faintly washed with 
cinnamon on breast, flanks and undertail-cov- 
erts, breast variably streaked grey; feathered 
portion of tibia rusty; iris crimson to reddish- 
brown; upper mandible dark brown, lower mandible fleshy-horn; legs pale flesh-coloured. Female 
differs from male only in having variable black subterminal and shaft markings on tail (most marked 
on central feathers). Juvenile is olive-brown above, with only hint of rufous on crown, wing fea- 
thers fringed brighter green, tail dull rufous with extensive blackish markings (more than on adult 
female); underparts creamy, variably washed with pale yellow. Races vary in overall tone of plum- 
age. Voice. Song a loud, rapidly repeated series of couplets, with slightly more emphasis on first 
note, e.g. as rapid repetition of “kon-tiki” or "chop-wur, chik-wir, pu-churr, tee-cher" and so on; 
partners often sing in duet, with second bird (presumed female) joining in by adding a monoto- 
nously repeated shorter note. Calls include high, somewhat wheezy "tzee-tzee-tzee...", possibly a 
contact note uttered by foraging pairs; sharp "twip-twip-twip" and scolding "speee-speee-speee" 
also recorded. 

Habitat. Forest edges and clearings in lowlands (to 400 m), especially open scrubby places; lo- 
cally in overgrown gardens, shrubby cultivation and mangroves. Avoids heavy forest, even sec- 
ondary forest unless extensive undergrowth present. 

Food and Feeding. Food very small insects. Forages alone or in pairs. Far more often heard than seen; 
keeps very much to low undergrowth. Has curious hunting technique: observed to spend long periods 
of time absolutely still, then suddenly to shoot forward to capture an insect after a sudden fast run 
along a branch. Often on ground, where hops with tail held cocked high over back. Even when flying 
between bushes, tail is flicked and switched so high that bird seems almost to overbalance. 
Breeding. Nesting reported in Jan-Aug in SE Asia, Feb-Jun in Philippines and May-Jul in Bor- 
neo. Nest pouch constructed by sewing two or more leaves together, sometimes just one large leaf 
folded over (may be better, as curvature of leaf allows water to run off "roof"), sewing materials 
include cobweb, plant fibres and cocoon threads, bird pierces a hole in leaf and then pushes and 
pulls the thread through; materials fray easily, and frayed ends act as knot to prevent thread from 
coming through the little hole; if a hole tears, construction is abandoned and another started, until 
pouch is suitable for nest itself to be finished; nest-site close to ground, usually below 1 m. Clutch 
2 or 3 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Relatively common at most lowland forested 
sites both on mainland and on a large number of the islands which it inhabits. Greatly favoured by 
its preference for scrubby cover and secondary habitats. Despite shy reputation, this species seems 
to become bolder and more easily observed around villages. 

Bibliography. Baker (1997), Dickinson et al. (1991), Glenister (1951), Kennedy ef al. (2000), MacKinnon & 
Phillipps (1993, 2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), Robson (20002), Robson, Buck ef al. (1998), Robson, Eames et 
al. (1989), Smythies (1986, 1999). 


13. Ashy Tailorbird 


Orthotomus ruficeps 


French: Couturière à tête rousse German: Grauschneidervogel Spanish: Sastrecillo Ceniciento 
Other common names: Red-headed Tailorbird 
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Taxonomy. Edela ruficeps Lesson, 1830, Surabaya, Java. 

Formerly considered conspecific with O. sepium, but the two behave as separate species where they 
meet (in Java). For some time there was much confusion over the names of these two and O. sericeus; 
as a consequence, some statements in recent literature are incorrect or require confirmation, includ- 
ing reputed occurrence of present species in S Vietnam (Cochinchina). Eight subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

O. r. cineraceus Blyth, 1845 — extreme S Myanmar (S Tenasserim), S Thailand, Peninsular Malay- 
sia, Sumatra, Bangka and Belitung. 

O. r. bueus Oberholser, 1912 — Nias and Pagai Is (off W Sumatra). 

O. r. concinnus Riley, 1927 — Siberut and Sipura (off W Sumatra). 

O. r. borneoensis Salvadori, 1874 — Borneo. 

O. r. cagayanensis Riley, 1935 — Cagayan Sulu (off N Borneo). 

O. r. ruficeps (Lesson, 1830) — Java. 

O. r. baweanus Hoogerwerf, 1962 — Bawean I (N of Java). 

O. r. palliolatus Chasen & Kloss, 1932 - Kangean Is and Karimunjawa Is (off N Java). 
Descriptive notes. 12 cm: c. 7 g. A rather short- 
tailed, grey tailorbird with long bill slightly 
decurved towards tip, striking white undertail- 
coverts. Male has forehead, forecrown and side 
of head, including lores, chin, malar region and 
ear-coverts, rufous-chestnut, rear crown and 
nape olive-brown; upperparts, including 
upperwing, dark ashy grey, tail dull brown to 
grey-brown with dark subterminal bar and nar- 
row whitish tip; throat and breast dark ashy grey, 
becoming paler on lower breast and flanks, and 
almost white on belly and undertail-coverts: 
feathered portion of tibia rufous; iris light yel- 
lowish-brown to orange; upper mandible dark 
brown. lower mandible fleshy-horn; legs pale flesh-coloured. Female similar, but has white chin and 
hroat centre, paler greyish-white underparts with grey wash on breast and flanks; some are quite 
creamy white below. Juvenile is entirely dull olive-green above, without rufous on head, has whitish 
underparts washed with dull olive. Races differ mainly in darkness of grey on upperparts and intensity 
of rufous on crown: cineraceus has darker head than nominate; borneoensis has head slightly darker 
than previous; cagayanensis has rufous edges of wing feathers, brown wash on upperparts, very dark 
brown rear crown and nape, and very pale eyes; baweanus and palliolatus slightly larger than nomi- 
nate, but poorly differentiated. Voice. Song a repeated series of double notes, first note brief, emphasis 
on second note, "chip-wee, chip-wee, chip-wee..." or “chu-iip, chu-iip. chu-iip...", quieter and less 
intrusive than that of O. sericeus. Calls include repeated, spluttering "prrrt" trill, rolling "prit-u" and 
harsh “thieu”: also transcribed are a disyllabic, trilled “trrree-yip” and a plaintive "choe-choee". 
Habitat. Lowland forests, chiefly in coastal habitats; rarely inland, but recorded to 950 m in Sumatra 
and Borneo. Inhabits secondary forest, bamboo thickets, mangrove swamps, coastal scrub and 
peatswamp-forest; frequent in more open habitats on small inshore and offshore islands. Forages in 
gardens, and even in open along roadsides. Much more tolerant of humans than is O. sericeus. 
Food and Feeding. Food small invertebrates and their larvae, including lepidopteran caterpillars, 
beetles (Coleoptera), ants (Hymenoptera) and small flies (Diptera). Found in pairs or family par- 
ties. Forages both in undergrowth and within tree canopy; also gleans insects from straggly plants 
along roadsides. 

Breeding. Nesting reported in Jan-Jul in SE Asia. Nest pouch constructed preferentially by stitch- 
ing together the two sides of one large flat leaf, so that midrib is curved like a roof ridge and 
canopy (to keep rain off), bird pierces a hole in leaf and then pushes and pulls the thread (plant 
fibres, cobweb. etc.) through. fluffing out ends of strands to prevent them from slipping straight 
through; nest pouch abandoned if bole becomes too large or tears open; nest-site usually less than 
] m above ground. Clutch 2 or 3 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. Nests 
may be parasitized by Plaintive Cuckoo (Cacomantis merulinus), in Sumatra probably also by 
Brush Cuckoo (Cacomantis variolosus). 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Relatively common at most lowland, coastal 
woodland and mangrove sites in its range. Status in Cochinchina (S Vietnam) unclear, and claimed 
presence there could be erroneous. 

Bibliography. Baker (1997). Dickinson et al. (1991), Glenister (1951), Kennedy et al. (2000), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(1993, 2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), Medway & Wells (1976), Robson (2000a), Smythies (1986, 1999). 


14. Olive-backed Tailorbird 


Orthotomus sepium 


French: Couturiére à dos vert Spanish: Sastrecillo Dorsiverde 
German: Rostwangen-Schneidervogel 
Other common names: Javan/Bali Tailorbird 


Taxonomy. Orthotomus sepium Horsfield, 1821, Java. 

Formerly considered conspecific with O. ruficeps. but the two behave as separate species where 
they meet (in Java). For some time there was much confusion over the names of these two and O. 
sericeus; as a consequence, some statements in recent literature are incorrect or require confirma- 
tion. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

O. s. sundaicus Hoogerwerf, 1962 — Panaitan I (W Java). 

O. s. sepium Horsfield. 1821 — Java, Bali and Lombok. 

Descriptive notes. 12 cm: c. 7 g, A rather short- 
tailed. grey tailorbird with relatively long bill 
slightly decurved towards tip. yellow undertail- 
coverts. Male has forehead, forecrown and side 
of head. including lores, chin. malar region and 
ear-coverts, rufous; upperparts, including 
upperwing, greenish-grey, tail dull olive-grey 
with dark subterminal bar and narrow whitish 
tip: throat and breast greenish-grey, becoming 
pale lemon-yellow on lower breast. flanks and 
undertail-coverts; feathered portion of tibia 
rufous; iris reddish: upper mandible dark 
brown, lower mandible fleshy-horn; legs pale 
flesh-coloured. Distinguished from very simi- 


lar O. ruficeps mainly by greenish tone in grey of breast and upperparts, and pale yellow lower 
underparts. Female is similar to male. but has white chin and throat centre, is duller olive-grey on 
breast and upperparts, and has pale yellow wash on lower underparts. Juvenile is entirely dull olive 
above, without rufous on head, has whitish underparts washed with dull olive. Race sundaicus is 
larger than nominate, with some slight plumage differences. Voice. Variety of single notes, rhyth- 
mically repeated for prolonged periods, “chu-chu-chu...”, or ^turr-turr-tsee-weet—tsee-weet"; also 
gives quavering nasal call and loud, trilled "tree-yip". 

Habitat. Inland forests; favours secondary forest and forest edges, bamboo thickets, and bushy edges 
of cultivation, gardens, etc., from sea-level to 1875 m. Avoids coastal areas inhabited by O. ruficeps. 
Food and Feeding. Food small invertebrates, especially insects and their larvae. Forages both in 
pairs and in family parties, in undergrowth and in tree canopy. 

Breeding. No detailed information; presumably much as for O. ruficeps. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Relatively common at most wooded sites within 
its range. This species’ preference for bushy and secondary scrub should ensure its survival. 
Bibliography. van Balen (1999), Coates & Bishop (1997), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Lekagul & Round 
(1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), Mason & Jarvis (1989), Mees (1996), Sargeant (1997), Strange (2001), 
White & Bruce (1986). 


15. White-eared Tailorbird 


Orthotomus cinereiceps 


French: Couturiére oreillarde Spanish: Sastrecillo Orejiblanco 
German: Graukopf-Schneidervogel 


Taxonomy. Orthotomus cinereiceps Sharpe, 1877, Basilan, Philippines. 

Forms a superspecies with O. nigriceps and O. samarensis, and all sometimes considered conspecific 
on basis mainly of vocal similarities. Further study required. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

O. c. obscurior Mayr, 1947 ~ W Mindanao (Zamboanga Peninsula E to at least L Lanao), in S 


Philippines. 
O. c. cinereiceps Sharpe, 1877 — Basilan (off W Mindanao). 
=- -— Descriptive notes. 12 cm; c. 7 g. A greenish 
D ^ ^ 5 tailorbird with distinctive white ear-spot. Male 
vi \ l vt. has head and lower breast dark grey, becom- 
| af ^N PER ing blackish on throat and chest, with contrast- 
| Ve oy "e ES ing whitish patch on ear-coverts (not always 
: N : ? obvious in the field); upperparts olive-green, 


wing feathers blackish, edged with green, me- 
dian and greater upperwing-coverts edged 
brighter yellowish-olive, carpal area yellow; 
tail olive-brown; central belly dull olive-grey, 
^| flanks and undertail-coverts olive-yellow; iris 
OT ME chestnut; upper mandible blackish-brown, 
lower mandible flesh-coloured; legs blackish- 
brown, becoming flesh-coloured on toes. Dis- 
tinguished from very similar O. nigriceps mainly by head pattern (whitish ear-spot, no white 
supercilium) and dark legs. Female is similar to male, but usually has some white on chin and 
throat, and very centre of belly is whitish. Juvenile is dull olive above, without dark hood, and 
greyish-olive below: immature resembles female, but has more extensive whitish on side on throat 
and breast. Racial variation slight: obscurior is somewhat darker than nominate. Voice. Song be- 
gins with loud, descending "dededede-dep-dep-deep-deeup". which slows and levels out to pulsing 
disyllabic "deee-up deee-up deee-up deee-up..."; very similar to songs of O. nigriceps and O. 
samarensis, but less explosive in delivery. Also gives agitated “chat- chat-chat-chat-chat-chat”. 
Habitat. Dense tangled undergrowth in forest clearings or forest edge in lowlands, to 1000 m. 
Food and Feeding. Food small invertebrates. Forages in pairs in dense undergrowth, rarely ven- 
turing into open. 

Breeding. Reported as breeding in Aug on Basilan (nominate race), birds with enlarged gonads in 
Apr and May. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Mindanao 
and the Eastern Visayas EBA. Poorly known species. Generally considered to be locally fairly 
common. 

Bibliography. Anon. (2004a). Dickinson e al. (1991), Hornskov (1996), Kennedy et al. (2000), Mayr (1947), 
duPont & Rabor (1973), Rand & Rabor (1960). 


16. Black-headed Tailorbird 


Orthotomus nigriceps 


French: Couturiére à téte noire Spanish: Sastrecillo Cabecinegro 
German: Schwarzkopf-Schneidervogel 
Other common names: White-browed/White-faced Tailorbird 


Taxonomy. Orthotomus nigriceps Tweeddale, 1878, Butuan, Philippines. 

Forms a superspecies with O. cinereiceps and O. samarensis. and all sometimes considered 
conspecific on basis mainly of vocal similarities. Further study required. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Dinagat, Siargao and E Mindanao (Agusan, Surigao. E Davao), in SE Philippines. 
Descriptive notes. 12 cm; c. 7 g. A dark 
tailorbird with distinctive head pattern. Male 
has bold white supercilium extending from 


2024 2 D NS lores backwards, and white line beneath eye, 

)G ood d E contrasting with dull black head, throat, neck 

w A f ? side and chest; usually a white chin patch, 

Sm ah . Pa m * ; (variable sometimes lacking); upperparts ol- 
aha BÉ E T ive-green, wing feathers blackish, edged with 

H aT te ~% IRE : ~ green, median and greater upperwing-coverts 


NL o t 4 Foe = StA] edged with brighter yellowish-olive, carpal 

d i y CAS RE area yellow; tail darker olive: black of hood 
a m merges with dull grey on lower breast and belly, 
SS NU belly with indistinct whitish feather tips; flanks 
and undertail-coverts olive-green; iris chest- 
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nut; upper mandible blackish, lower mandible whitish: legs pale flesh-coloured. Distinguished 
from very similar O. cinereiceps mainly by head pattern (white supercilium. no white ear-spot) and 
pale legs. Female is similar to male, except that chin, throat, breast and belly are whitish, with 
dusky streaking on throat and breast. Juvenile undescribed; immature resembles female, but has 
more extensive whitish on side of head. Voice. Song a long, descending stuttering trill, slowing as 
it levels out; very similar to that of O. samarensis but with more metallic ringing quality. Also gives 
agitated, descending "ssiirrrrpppppp" and ringing “key-e ei". the latter reminiscent of song of 
Long-tailed Bush-warbler (Bradypterus caudatus). 

Habitat. Dense forest undergrowth in lowlands, to 1000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food small invertebrates. Shy and elusive: usually in pairs in dense under- 
growth, rarely venturing into open. 

Breeding. Birds with enlarged gonads in Mar. Apr and May. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not gobally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Mindanao 
and the Eastern Visayas EBA. Status uncertain; although generally considered rare or uncommon, 
its shy habits probably obscure its true status. In 1973 reported as being quite common on Siargao 
and on Dinagat; on latter island, at least 15 individuals encountered at Panamaon and Acoje during 
five-day period at end May/early Jun 1987. 

Bibliography. Anon. (2004a), Dickinson et al. (1991), Hornskov (1996), Kennedy et al. (2000), duPont & Rabor 
(1973), Rand & Rabor (1960). 


17. Yellow-breasted Tailorbird 


Orthotomus samarensis 


French: Couturière de Samar German: Samaraschneidervogel Spanish: Sastrecillo de Samar 
Other common names: Samar Tailorbird 


Taxonomy. Orthotomus Samarensis Steere, 1890, Samar. Philippines. 

Forms a superspecies with O. cinereiceps and O. nigriceps, and all sometimes considered conspecific 
on basis mainly of vocal similarities. Further study required. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Samar. Leyte and Bohol, in EC Philippines. 

Descriptive notes. 12 cm: c. 7 g. Distinctive tailorbird with black head and yellow underparts. 
Male has head, throat, neck side and nape dull black, forming a complete hood which extends to a 
point at breast centre, usually a white chin patch (variable, sometimes lacking); narrow bright 


yellowish-green collar bordering base of black 
hood, becoming dull olive-green on mantle. 
back, rump and scapulars. and dull reddish- 
brown on uppertail-coverts and tail; wing fea- 
thers dark brown, edged with green. except for 
rufous-green primaries and secondaries (form- 
ing reddish-brown panel on closed wing); in 
fresh plumage. median and greater upperwing- 
coverts tipped light yellow (two spotted 
wingbars); underparts from breast downwards 
bright yellow, washed with olive on flanks and 
undertail-coverts; feathered part of tibia rufous; 
iris reddish-brown; upper mandible dark 
brown. lower mandible fleshy-horn; legs 
brownish-flesh. Easily distinguished from all congeners by combination of mostly black head and 
chest and yellow underparts. Female is similar to male, except that chin, throat, malar region and 
breast centre are white. with black patches at throat centre and variable black streaking. Juvenile is 
poorly documented, probably lacks black hood and has duller olive-yellow underparts. Voice. Song 
a long, descending stuttering trill which slows as it levels out and becomes a monotone throbbing 
for as much as one minute in duration, has been transcribed as "dededede-de-de-de-de-dep-dep- 
dep-deep-deep-deep-deeup-deeup-deeup...". 

Habitat. Dense forest undergrowth in lowlands, sometimes along watercourses and gulleys of 
dried-up streambeds. 

Food and Feeding. Food small invertebrates. Shy and elusive; usually in pairs in dense under- 
growth, rarely venturing into open. 

Breeding. Breeding reported in Jul-Aug; individual with enlarged gonads in Jul and young re- 
corded in Apr. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Mindanao and the Eastern Visayas EBA. Elusive nature probably 
obscures this species’ true status. Formerly considered to be rare or very rare on Bohol and Samar, 
but recent fieldwork indicates that it is actually moderately common on Bohol, at least in the Rajah 
Sikatuna National Park. Further fieldwork, particularly on Leyte, is desirable, 

Bibliography. Anon. (2004a), Delacour & Mayr (1946), Dickinson er al. (1991), Hornskov (1996), Kennedy et al. 
(2000), duPont (1971), Rand & Rabor (1960). 
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Genus PRINIA Horsfield, 1821 


18. Rufous-vented Prinia 
Prinia burnesii 


French: Prinia de Burnes German: Schweifprinie 
Other common names: (Western) Long-tailed Prinia/Grass-warbler 


Spanish: Prinia de Burnes 


Taxonomy. Euí[rycercus]. Burnseii Blyth, 1844, Sind, Pakistan. 

Forms a species pair with P. cinerascens, both being vocally distinct from other members of genus. 
The two were formerly considered conspecific, and songs are remarkably similar, but they differ in 
size, tail length, bill and plumage coloration, and egg colour (in present species white, faintly 
tinged green, with dark profuse brown speckling), and are also geographically isolated from each 
other. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Pakistan (plains of R Indus and its tributaries S from S parts of NWFP and Punjab) 
and adjacent NW India (riversides of W Punjab, sporadicallly E to Delhi). 

Descriptive notes. 17 cm; c. 19 g. A relatively 


gods mi 4| large prinia with very long and strongly gradu- 
E: ~ : ated tail, outermost rectrices only one third 
C c > | length of central pair. Male has dark brown 


streaking over head, but whitish of chin and 
throat extends over loral area and about eye, 
rd as M X. ec ^7 M giving striking pale-faced appearance which 
: BS | contrasts with warm buff nape and neck sides; 
aN b upperparts greyish-brown to warm brown, 
* j I 3/7 7|. boldly streaked blackish-brown on mantle and 
J l à . scapulars (with rump and uppertail-coverts 
unstreaked); upperwing-coverts dark brown 
~ with warmer brown feather edges, contrast- 
! ing with plain grey-brown primaries and sec- 
ondaries; tail olive-brown to grey-brown with weak darker barring. outermost three or four pairs 
with rusty-buff tips and edges (soon abraded); chin, throat and central underparts whitish, becom- 
ing washed warm buff on flanks, which are finely and inconspicuously streaked dark brown; 
undertail-coverts bright cinnamon-rufous, paler feather tips in very fresh plumage; underwing- 
coverts whitish; plumage becomes greyer and whiter with wear, but rufous vent always evident; 
iris medium brown to dark brown; bill dark horn, paler tip and lower mandible; legs pale flesh- 
coloured or flesh-brown. Female is similar to male, but has relatively shorter tail, weaker bill, and 
a light buff wash across breast. Juvenile has feathers softer and more fluffy than those of adults, 
much lighter streaking than adult, lacks buff collar and is paler rufous on vent; also much fresher 
tail structure, with darker rufous feather tips shading into brown of remainder of feather. Voice. 
Song, chiefly in evening, a loud, rich clear warbling phrase of c. 2-4 seconds in duration, increas- 
ing in pitch and volume, with sudden switches in direction (but lacking trills) towards end of 
phrase; very different from that of congeners (except P. cinerascens), in some aspects has been 
likened to song of Dunnock (Prunella modularis); reported as sometimes singing in duet, pre- 
sumed female giving rising and falling "tuk-tuk-tuk-tuk..." in rhythm with male. Calls include 
drawn-out nasal rising and then falling "skeeeooo"; also nasal rattle of alarm, rapidly repeated 
"chit" when agitated, and wheezy "feez". 
Habitat. Low-lying grassy riverine plains with scattered trees and shrubs, especially acacia (Aca- 
cia) and tamarisk (Tamarix), particularly stands of Saccharum grass, with or without Typha and 
Phragmites. Tolerant of fringes of cultivation where grassy areas fragmented to strips along 
embankments; found even in quite degraded grassland, but generally not where grasses less than 
] m tall. 
Food and Feeding. Food insects; no precise details. Keeps well hidden, feeding on or near ground 
in pairs or family parties. Spends most of time low in grassy tussocks, flitting between clumps; 
generally inconspicuous. Slips through bases of grassy tussocks with great agility; sometimes feeds 
on ground, by turning over dead leaves. If flushed, flies low, soon tumbling back into cover, and is 
rarely flushed for a second time. 
Breeding. Breeds Feb-Sept, chiefly during wet season. Nest, seemingly built by female alone. a 
deep cup of coarse grasses, lined with vegetable down, fine grasses and few feathers, well con- 
cealed at base of grass clump, virtually on ground and often at edge of clearing. Clutch 4 eggs; no 
information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Generally resident; post-breeding dispersal takes individuals into parts of NW India 
where normally absent. 
Status and Conservation. Not assessed. When lumped with P. cinerascens, considered Near- 
threatened; as a separate species, seems likely to qualify for the same category, but perhaps no 
worse. Locally numerous in Indus floodplain in Pakistan, where range includes the banks of the 
five rivers of the Punjab (Indus, Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, Sutlej); most numerous in Punjab and N 
Sind, but rare in the more arid S Sind. In India extremely localized, but probably locally frequent 
along politically sensitive Pakistan border in Punjab; most easily seen at Harike, near Amritsar. 
This species' tolerance of a degree of habitat degradation through grazing, burning and cutting. as 
well as its ability to utilize vegetation provided by creation of irrigation systems and man-made 
lakes, should ensure its survival. Has spread along watercourses, irrigation systems and lakes into 
areas where formerly absent. 
Bibliography. Ali (1949, 1962), Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997). Gaston (1984), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp 
& Inskipp (1991), Kazmierczak (2000), Kazmierczak & Singh (2001), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts 
(1992), Showler & Davidson (1999). 


19. Swamp Prinia 
Prinia cinerascens 


French: Prinia des marais German: Sumpfprinie Spanish: Prinia Palustre 
Other common names: (Assam/Eastern) Long-tailed Prinia/Grass-warbler 


Taxonomy. Eurycercus cinerascens Walden, 1874, Dhubri, Lower Bengal, India. 

Forms a species pair with P. burnesii, both being vocally distinct from other members of genus. 
The two were formerly considered conspecific, and songs are remarkably similar, but they differ in 
size, tail length, bill and plumage coloration, and egg colour (in present species slaty green, with 
profuse blackish-brown speckling), and are also geographically isolated from each other. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Floodplains of R Brahmaputra in NE India. 

Descriptive notes. 17 cm; c. 19 g. A relatively 


ys Eus ù large, greyish and white, long-tailed prinia. 

( EA SS Adult has a whitish spot on lores and narrow 

2 VR — | Wd whitish eyering; most of head and upperparts 

— aad en \ olive-grey, diffusely and inconspicuously 
= * streaked darker; tail olive-brown outermost 


| ¢ ) s y 3| three or four pairs with rusty-buff tips and 
a \ "di Jo OA a edges (soon abraded); chin, throat and under- 
\ parts plain dull greyish-white, undertail- 
coverts pale buffish-grey; iris brown; bill 
RN blackish-horn, bluish tinge on lower mandi- 
) ble; legs brownish to grey or slate-brown. 
= aa S X (4 Sexes similar in plumage, female on average a 
little smaller and shorter-tailed than male. Ju- 
venile undescribed. Voice. Song an attractive rich, mellow, warbling phrase interspersed with short 
trills and silvery undertones, subtly rising and falling in pitch during delivery; similar to that of 
P. burnesii but longer and more varied in content, quite unlike song of other congeners. Call a 
subdued, low “chisp, chisp". 
Habitat. Low-lying grassy riverine plains with extensive "elephant grass" plant communities, es- 
pecially in swampy conditions. 
Food and Feeding. No information on diet other than insects. Forages in pairs or in family parties, 
on or near ground. Keeps well hidden low in grassy tussocks, flitting between clumps. So far as is 
known, behaviour is much as that of P. burnesii. 
Breeding. Breeds during Apr and May, perhaps later. Nest a deep cup of coarse grasses, lined with 
finer grasses, well concealed towards base of a tuft of grasses. Clutch 4 eggs; no information on 
incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Resident, as far as is known. 
Status and Conservation. Not assessed. When lumped with P burnesii, considered Near-threatened:; 
as a separate species, seems likely to qualify for red-listing. Few recent published records, nearly 
all from Assam, particularly in the Kaziranga National Park. Formerly locally common in grasslands 
of Brahmaputra floodplains, chiefly S of the river in Assam, recorded from Dhubri in W to Cachar 
and Lakhimpur in E; one old record from Munger, in Bihar. Probably occurred formerly in N 
Bangladesh (Sylhet), but no recent records; the possibility that some remain is remote, as suitable 
habitats in N now almost totally destroyed. May perhaps, as P. burnesii, be tolerant of habitat 
degradation, but scarcity of recent sightings suggests otherwise. 
Bibliography. Ali (1949, 1962), Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997). Gaston (1984), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp 
& inskipp (1991), Kazmierczak (2000), Kazmierczak & Singh (2001), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts 
(1992), Showler & Davidson (1999). 


20. Striated Prinia 
Prinia crinigera 


French: Prinia crinigére German: Bergprinie 
Other common names: Hill Prinia(!), Brown/David's Hill Warbler 


Spanish: Prinia Estriada 


Taxonomy. (Pomatorhinus?] Prinia? criniger, Suya criniger Hodgson, 1836, Nepal. 

Forms a species pair with P. polychroa; long considered conspecific, and the two are vocally very 
similar, but they differ in habitat and altitude preferences, as well as in breeding plumages, and 
more or less replace each other geographically. Race parumstriata intergrades with catharia in 
Sichuan (C China). Dark birds from Meghalaya (NE India) described as race assamica, currently 
merged with catharia but possibly worthy of recognition. Species name is a Latin adjective and 
must agree with current genus name. Six subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. c. striatula (Hume, 1873) — E Afghanistan (Jalalabad and Nuristan) and hills of W Pakistan (Salt 
Range S to SE Baluchistan). 

P. c. crinigera Hodgson, 1836 — Himalayas from N Pakistan (Murree Hills) E to NE India (Arunachal 
Pradesh). 

P. c. catharia Reichenow, 1908 — NE India (S & E Assam, Nagaland, Manipur), N & W Myanmar 
and S & C China (N Yunnan, S Shaanxi, SW Sichuan, Hunan, Guizhou). 

P. c. parvirostris (La Touche, 1922) — SE Yunnan (S China). 

P. c. parumstriata (David & Oustalet, 1877) - SE & C China from S Jiangsu and Anhui S to 
Guangxi and Guangdong, W in Yangtze Valley to N Hunan and Red Basin of Sichuan. 

P. c. striata Swinhoe, 1859 — Taiwan. 

Descriptive notes. 16 cm; 14-17 g. A large, 
strong-billed drab prinia with long, strongly 
graduated, pointed tail; distinct non-breeding 
and breeding plumages, the latter created pri- 
marily by feather wear, rather than moult; sexes 
differ significantly only in breeding plumage. 
Nominate race in fresh plumage (non-breed- 
ing) is dark reddish-brown with grey tones 
above, crown to mantle and scapulars streaked 
blackish-brown, rump and uppertail-coverts 
unstreaked; side of head and neck buffy brown. 
mottled and speckled dark brown, except for 
paler unmarked lores and narrow eyering; tail 
ash-brown, greyer on underside, outer feathers 
having diffuse dusky subterminal spot and whitish tip (really evident only on shortest, outermost 
pair); whitish below, breast, flanks and undertail-coverts washed warm buff, breast side mottled 


On following pages: 21. Brown Prinia (Prinia polychroa); 22. Hill Prinia (Prinia atrogularis); 23. Grey-crowned Prinia (Prinia cinereocapilla); 24. Rufous-fronted Prinia (Prinia 
buchanani); 25. Rufescent Prinia (Prinia rufescens); 26. Grey-breasted Prinia (Prinia hodgsonii); 27. Graceful Prinia (Prinia gracilis); 28. Jungle Prinia (Prinia sylvatica); 29. Bar- 
winged Prinia (Prinia familiaris); 30. Yellow-bellied Prinia (Prinia flaviventris); 31. Ashy Prinia (Prinia socialis); 32. Plain Prinia (Prinia inornata); 33. Tawny-flanked Prinia (Prinia 


subflava); 34. Pale Prinia (Prinia somalica); 35. River Prinia (Prinia fluviatilis). 
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and streaked dark brown (sometimes a few dark speckles extend across chest): iris pale yellowish, 
brown or orange; bill black during breeding, non-breeding upper mandible brown with darker tip, 
lower mandible tleshy-yellow; legs l'lesh-coloured or brownish-(lesh. Differs from very similar P. 
polychroa in having streaking at side of breast, also abrasion can reveal dark feather bases as 
mottling across chest, Male in worn plumage (breeding) has upperparts dark dull grey-brown, 
streaking less clear ooking like dull mottling, rather than streaking); much of the bulf on under- 
parts is lost, but pale tips reveal extensive blackish feather bases, which form patches on breast 
sides, on some individuals blackish extends right across breast; tail heavily abraded, tips of longest 
feathers become frayed and often broken (tail appears shorter and more bleached); bill black. Fe- 
male breeding is similar to male, but underparts mostly whitish with very little black, merely some 
mottling on breast sides. Juvenile is dull brown above, with dark speckling obvious only on fore- 
head and crown, has underparts light bulfy whitish, washed pale olive across breast; cyes almost 
whitish, Race striatula is greyer above than non-breeding nominate, cleaner and whiter below, 
with almost no markings at sides of breast; catharia is browner and more boldly streaked than 
nominate, has distinctly ginger edges of light-feathers; parvirostris has very grey underparts, with 
olive wash across breast and olive-bulT flanks and undertail-coverts; parumstriata is very white 
with only very pale buff wash below, has bold streaking on erown and mantle in breeding plumage, 
in non-breeding has much darker upperparts with less obvious streaking; striate is very like previ- 
ous, but has more pronounced pale streaking on crown and mantle. and duller (less rufous) edges 
ol wing-coverts, Voice, Song a jaunty, rhythmic wheezy or rasping phrase, repeated quickly three 
or four times, may be rendered as "chitzereet-chitzereet-chitzereet: chitzereet chitzerect-chitzerect", 
last few notes speeding up into small climax; has been likened to sound of a blade being sharpened 


on a prindstene, 

Habitat, Open grassy hillsides and mountainsides with scattered shrubs, especially Berberis; also 
bushy clearings in comlerous forest, Often found in rocky and grassy ravines and frequently about 
rank vegetation by edges of villages and terraced cultivation, In summer chiefly between 1200 m and 
2300 m, but recorded as high as 3100 m (in W Nepal) and as low as 000 m (Pakistan and Bhutan); in 
winter down to 300 ni in Himalayan foothills, but recorded as high as 2100 m in some places. 

Kood und Feeding. Mood invertebrates, especially insects and their larvae. Normally shy and retir 
ing, typically alone or in pairs, foraging on or near ground, among grasses. Weaves its way with 
relative ease through dense tangles of vegetation, Despite shy nature, can be surprisingly inquisi 
(ve al times: if suddenly flushed, flies low and jerkily for short distance before diving back into 
cover, and very hard to flush for à second time 

Breeding. Season May Oct, most laying in May or Jul and Aug, during wet season. Has undulat- 
ine song Tight, Nest constructed by both sexes, rather flimsy, with domed “rool” creating oval 
structure with entrance towards top at one side, of grass blades matted with vegetable down, inte 
rior cup lined with finer grasses; usually within 0-5 m of ground and well concealed in grassy 
langle or other herbage, sometimes up to 15 m in thorny shrub. Clutch 3—7 eggs (mean 4, rarely 
more); incubation by both sexes, period 10 or 1 days’ chicks tended by both parents, no informa 
Hon on nestling period, Nests parasitized by Common Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus) and by Plaintive 
Cuckoo (Cacomantis merulimnus). 

Movements. Generally considered resident; also an altitudinal migrant, many making post-breed- 


ing descent to lower elevations, 

Status and Conservation, Not globally threatened. Locally numerous throughout most of ils ex 
tensive ranges; rare and little known at W limit of range, in Afghanistan, where only a handful of 
records, chiefly from Jalalabad region. Common or locally common in W & N Pakistan, N & NE 
India, Nepal, Bhutan; N & W Myanmar, S & SE China and Taiwan, No recent records from Bang- 
ladesh, and claimed past occurrence there (race catharia) requires confirmation, 

Bibliography. Ali (1949, 1962. 1977), Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Collar (2004), David & Gosselin (20020), 
Grommet) etul (E998), Laskipp & Bisktpp CH99 0), Kazmierezak (2000), Kazmrerezak & Singh (2001), MacKinnon 
& Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Sehanensee (E981), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Robson (20000), 
Smythies (1986), Stuart Baker (1928) 


21. Brown Prinia 
Prinia polychroa 


Vreneh: Prinia des montagnes 


German: Malaienprinie Spa ; Prinia Parda 


Other common names: Javan Brown Prinia, Brown/Javan Hill Warbler 


l'axonomy. Malurus polychrous ‘Tenminek, (828, Java. 

Forms a species pair with 2 erinigerea; was for long considered conspecific, and the two are vo- 
cally very similar, but they differ in habitat and altitude preferences, as well as in breeding plumages, 
and more or less replace cach other geographically. Four subspecies recognized, 

Subspecies and Distribution, 

Pop cook (Harington, 1913) - C & E Myanmar, S China (S Yunnan), N & E Thailand, Cambodia 
(Kompong Chon) and N & S Laos, 

Pop bangsi (Ga Touche, 1922) -SE Yunnan (S China). 

Pop rock: Deignan, 1957 = Lang Bian Plateau, in SC Vietnam, 

Pop, polychroa (Temminck, 1828) = Java. 


Descriptive notes. 16 em; c. 15 g. A large, 
strong billed drab prinia with strongly gradu- 
ated tail; distinet breeding and non-breeding 
plumages, former created primarily by feather 
wear, rather than moult, and minimal sexual 
dimorphism in plumage. Nominate racc in 
fresh plumage (non-breeding) has dull brown 
crown and upperparts with quite marked 
mottling and streaking: indistinct pale super- 
cilium and narrow eyering; side of head and 
ses (NO Rech plain bulf-white, car-coverts and malar 

region heavily speckled dark brown; tail ashy 
brown, greyer on underside, outer feathers with 
i diffuse dusky subterminal spot and small whit- 
ish up on underside; chin and throat whitish, pale grey breastband, warm buff lower underparts; 
iris reddish-brown to pale yellowish brown or light brown; bill black during breeding, non-breed- 
ing upper mandible brown with darker tip, lower mandible fleshy-yellow: legs flesh-coloured or 
brownish-Hesh. Differs from 7* erinigera mainly in lacking any form of streaking or spotting be- 
low. In worn plumage (breeding) has upperparts duller grey-brown, streaking less clear; tail be- 
comes heavily abraded, tips of longest feathers frayed and often broken (making tail appear shorter 
and more bleached), Sexes similar in plumage, male on average larger than female. Juvenile has 
rather loose and “Huffy” feather texture, is dull and virtually unstreaked above, ochre-bulf below. 
Races dilfer mainly in tone of brown of upperparts and clarity of streaking, and only nominate has 


grey breastband: bangsi is rufous-brown above, rather weakly mottled and streaked (streaks most 
obvious on crown), butfish-white below, light rufous wash on flanks shading to richer rufous-buff 
lower underparts, in worn plumage duller and greyer (still rufous flight-fcathers) and even less 
clearly streaked above, whitish below with light buff wash on flanks and undertail coverts; cooki is 
darker olive-brown above than previous and is only very faintly streaked, also a little whiter be- 
low: rocki has dark rufous-brown upperparts well streaked, and warm buff underparts. Voice. Song 
a rhythmic wheezy or rasping phrase, quickly repeated, as e.g. “ts’ weu-ts' weu-Is' weu-Is" weu-ts' weu" 
or as "tis iyu-^tis iyu- tis iyu-"tis'iyu..."; seemingly virtually identical to that of P. crinigera, but 
said to be separable to experienced listener. Also reported is a loud, clear "chii" or "chiu", but 
analysis of vocalizations and comparisons between various populations of the two species required. 
Habitat. Dry scrubby grassland and shrubby undergrowth at forest edge, and in open clearings in 
both broadleaf and coniferous forests. Lowlands and foothills; to 1500 m in Java (where no compe- 
tition with P crinigera). 

Food and Feeding. Food chiefly insects and their larvae. Normally feeds singly or in pairs. For- 
ages low down or on ground among grassy or tangled vegetation; very skulking. If suddenly flushed, 
flies low and hesitantly for short distance before diving back into cover, and very hard to flush for 
a second time. 

Breeding. Season chiefly May and Jun. Nest an oval dome constructed of grasses, with entrance 
towards top at one side, usualiy placed close to ground, hidden by dense vegetation. Clutch 4 eggs; 
no information on incubation and nestling periods. Nests parasitized by Plaintive Cuckoo 
(Cacomantis merulinus). 

Movements, Generally considered resident, but upland populations disperse to lower elevations in 
winter. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally not uncommon in Thailand. Distinctly 
uncommon in Indochina, with only one confirmed record for Cambodia (specimen from near 
Kompong Thom); few records for Laos, most from S (S from Savannakhet), but has recently been 
reported [arther N (near Vientiane), in Vietnam known only from Lang Bian Plateau, bordering 
Laos. Isolated Javan population (nominate race) considered to be widespread but generally uncom- 
mon and elusive. 

Bibliography. Baker (1997), Cheng Tsohsin (1976), Duckworth er al. (1998), Evans & Timmins (1998), Lekagul 
& Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton 
(2005), Robson (2000:), Robson, Buck er al. (1998), Robson, Eames ef al. (1989), Thomas & Poole (2003). 


22. Hill Prinia 


Prinia atrogularis 


French: Prinia à gorge noire German: Weibbrustprinic Spanish: Prinia Gorginegra 
Other common names: Brown/White-breasted/White-browed Hill Warbler, White-browed Prinia; 
Black-throated Prinia/Hill Warbler (atrogularis, khasiana) 


Taxonomy. Suva atrogularis F. Moore, 1854, Darjeeling, India. 

Nominate race and khasiana differ markedly in breeding plumage from other races, and are re- 
garded by some authorities as representing a separate species; further, these two races, although 
separated only by the Brahmaputra Valley, differ quite strongly from each other in general colora- 
lion and also, seemingly, vocally, and they could possibly be treated as two full species. Further 
research required, Seven subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. a. atrogularis (F. Moore, 1854) — E Himalayas from E Nepal E to S China (extreme S Xizang) 
and NE India (Arunachal Pradesh). 

P. a. khasiana (Godwin-Austen, 1876) — NE India (from E Meghalaya and S Assam E to SW 
Nagaland, Manipur and Mizoram) and W Myanmar (Chin Hills, Mt Victoria). 

P. a. superciliaris (Anderson, 1871) - NE Myanmar, S & SE China (W Sichuan, and SW Yunnan, 
N Guangxi and N Guangdong E to C Fujian), NE Thailand, N Laos and N Vietnam (W & E Tonkin), 
P. a. ervthropleura (Walden, 1875) - E Myanmar and NW Thailand. 

P. a. klossi (Hachisuka, 1926) - S Laos (chiefly on Bolaven Plateau) and C Vietnam (C & S Annam, 
N Cochinchina). 

P a. waterstradti (E. J. O. Hartert, 1902) — summit of Mt Tahan, in Peninsular Malaysia. 

P. a. dysancrita (Oberholser, 1912) — W Sumatra. 

Descriptive notes. 16-20 cm; 8-16 g. A large 
prinia with rather slender, slightly decurving 
bill and very long graduated, pointed tail. 
Nominate race in fresh plumage (non-breed- 
ing) has dull face weakly patterned by dusky 
lores, bordered above by short whitish 
supercilium which diffuses behind eye; rest of 
head and nape olive-grey, merging into rufous- 
brown on mantle, wings, scapulars, rump and 
uppertail-coverts; flight-feathers have brighter 
rufous fringes; tail plain rufous; throat and un- 
derparts buffy white, becoming almost brown 
on lower flanks and undertail-coverts, variable 
amount of black streaking or broken scaling 
on breast side; iris pale brown to grey-brown; bill dark horn-brown, lower mandible with pale 
flesh-coloured base becoming darker at tip; legs flesh-coloured to fleshy-brown. Distinguished 
from very similar 2 crinigera by unstreaked upperparts, pronounced whitish supercilium. In breeding 
plumage (acquired through feather wear) entire upperparts become dull olive-brown, lacking ru- 
fous tones (some rufous usually evident on wings); whitish supercilium disappears with wear, but 
throat and breast become almost solidly blackish, broken by whitish malar line and invaded by pale 
streaking on lower breast; longest tail feathers often frayed and broken. Sexes similar in plumage, 
male distinctly larger and relatively longer-tailed than female, Juvenile is similar to fresh-plumaged 
adult, but is lighter brown above, washed light yellow below, with olive-grey breastband but no 
more than hint of dark markings, and tail is shorter. Races differ mainly in colour of upperparts, 
prominence of supercilium and extent of black on underparts: khasiana has broader, more loose- 
webbed tail feathers than others, non-breeding plumage bright rufous above, including tail and 
wings, brightest on forehead, with paler brown side of head, almost lacks breast streaking, in worn 
(breeding) plumage blackish throat merging into dark breast scaling, white submoustachial stripe, 
reduced supercilium; superciliaris breeding plumage is almost olive-green above, rufous edges of 
flight-Feathers, lacks white submoustachial stripe but has whitish supercilium, whitish underparts 
show little black (typically, only as speckling at sides of throat and breast), in fresh non-breeding 
plumage may show no dark speckling at all; klossi resembles previous, but rump tinged rufous, 
whitish underparts unmarked, and flanks paler buff than in most races; erythrepleura has dull 
brown upperparts (inclining to rufous on rump in fresh plumage), distinct whitish supercilium, 
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greyish head side, and dark speckling below confined to breast side (not extending lo side of 


throat); waterstradti is much darker grey-brown above than others, crown and nape particularly 
dark grey, flight-feathers weakly edged dull rufous, in worn (breeding) plumage extensive dark 
markings at breast side, becoming sparser towards breast centre, and with rich orange-bulf flanks 
and undertail-coverts; dysancrita has warm buff flanks and undertail-coverts, clear blackish streaking 
across chest, whitish throat and supercilium, grey side of head, dull brown upperparts. Voici: Song 
(nominate race) a repeated series of scraping buzzy notes, almost mechanical in tone, e.g. as "zec- 
szelik, zee-szelik, zee-szelik” and so on, or may be abbreviated to “szelik, szelik, szelik...". with 
other variations, or a loud clear "thew-thew-thew..." with variations; song of race khasiana differs 
in being shriller and less buzzing in tone, as "tulip-tulip-tulip-tulip...". Calls include abrupt, dry 
buzz: also soft, scolding "chrrr-chrrr-chrrr" as alarm; another call, given as contact during feeding, 
is a soft "tp-tp-tp" as well as a soft "prr-prr-pre". 

Habitat. Open grassy hillsides and mountainsides with scrubby cover and scattered shrubs; scrubby 
forest clearings and bracken-covered hillsides, as well as rank vegetation by edges of villages and 
terraced cultivation. In summer chiefly between 900 m and 2565 m, but found as high as 2745 m in 
Bhutan; in winter reported down to 300 m in NE India, but in some places recorded as high as 2200 m. 
Food and Feeding. Food chiefly insects and their larvae. Normally encountered singly or in pairs. 
and usually very skulking, but forages also in noisy family parties (and then more obvious). Feeds 
low down among grassy or tangled vegetation, but rather more inclined to feed in open than is 7 
crinigera; clambers up grass stalks, then dives back to ground level, Gives impression of being 
almost hyperactive, with tail twitehed up and down and even vibrated from time to time as it works 
its way through clumps of vegetation. If suddenly flushed, flies low and hesitantly for short dis- 
tance before diving back into cover. 

Breeding. Breeds in Mar-Jun, chiefly May and Jun in NE India, most laying at start of wet season. 
Nest built by both sexes, a globular construction with large side entrance, made of various grasses 
and flowering grass heads, mixed with small amounts of moss, usually well hidden within 60 em ot 
ground in grassy clump, loosely attached to two or three grass stems. Clutch 3-5 eggs; incubation 
shared by both sexes, period c. 10 days; both also tend nestlings, no information on fledging pe- 
riod. Nests parasitized by Plaintive Cuckoo (Cacomantis merulinus), 

Movements. Generally considered resident, but a degree of altitudinal migration, particularly over 
N parts of range. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to locally common over most of its 
extensive range. Very localized in Nepal, where known only from extreme E; presence in Cambo- 
dia has yet to be confirmed. 

Bibliography. Ali (1949, 1962), Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Cheng lsohsin (1976), Duckworth er al. 
(1998), Evans & Timmins (1998), Grimmett er al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Kazmierezak (2000), Lekagul 
& Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), 
Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (20002), Robson, Buck eral (1998), Robson, Eames et al. 11989), Smythies 
(1986), Thomas & Poole (2003) 


23. Grey-crowned Prinia 
Prinia cinereocapilla 


French: Prinia à calotte grise German: Graukopfprinie Spanish: Prinia Coronigrís 
Other common names: Grey-capped Prinia/Wren-warbler, Hodgson's/Yellow-breasted. Wren- 
warbler 


Taxonomy. Prinia cinereocapilla F. Moore, 1854, Nepal. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Foot of Himalayas from N India (W Uttaranchal Pradesh) E, discontinuously, to 
Nepal and S Bhutan. 

s Descriptive notes. 11 cm; 6-8-5 p. A small, 
pz- "E {| neatly proportioned and relatively short-tailed 
prinia with small and slim bill. In tresh plum- 
age (non-breeding) has rufous forehead merg- 
ing with ashy-grey crown and extending as 
narrow rufous supercilium back over eye, 
where it pales and dilfuses behind eye, dark 
eyestripe (darkest on lores); grey of crown and 
nape suffuses into reddish-brown on mantle to 
uppertail-coverts, wings similarly rufous- 
brown with darker brown feather centres: tail 
grey-brown with rufous fringes, each feather 
with dusky subterminal bar and rufous-bull tip 
(really evident only on underside); ear-coverts 
dark grey, paling on lower cheek; throat and underparts buff, becoming richer bulT on flanks and 
undertail-coverts; iris orange-brown; bill black; legs yellowish-flesh to yellowish-brown. In worn 
plumage (breeding) overall coloration a little duller, rufous on head disappears, and rusty tail tips 
either abrade or become very pale: eyes often pale yellowish. Differs from P. socialis (of race 
stewarti) mainly in having much shorter tail with rufous (not whitish) tips on underside, and rufous 
forehead and supercilium in non-breeding plumage. Sexes similar. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. 
Song a prolonged, squeezed "cheeeeeeececeesum-zip-zip-zip" ora rising trill followed by stretched 
"swe-e-e-e-e-chor"; also a series of 2 or 3 buzzy notes at differing pitches. Often located by trilling 
calls, given both in morning and in afternoon. 

Habitat. Favours edges of sal (Shorea) and mixed forests where Themeda grass (particularly 
T. arundinacea) abounds; found also in secondary growth around forest clearings, ridges of low 
hills and edges of plains. To 1600 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food insects. Some individuals found with red pollen staining on the forehead 
suggestive of feeding on nectar, but more likely that they had received the pollen while searching 
flowers for insects. Seemingly more arboreal than other prinias, foraging quite high in small trees, 
but also descends to feed near ground in stands of grasses. Often associates with mixed parties of 
other small birds, such as various babblers (Timaliidae) and P hodgsonii. 

Breeding. In Nepal, starts to sing in Jan, and individuals had well-developed brood patches in 
early Apr, indicating that breeding season well underway by then. No other information; carlier 
descriptions of nest and eggs based on a nest of doubtful authenticity. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE, Always considered to be rare or, at best, uncommon. 
Seems now to be in rapid decline through habitat loss. Many of this species’ former locations are 
no longer suitable owing to destruction of grassland and forest for agricultural use. It now has an 
extremely fragmented distribution along the terai and duar grasslands in Himalayan foothills. In 
India, known to be present in Corbett and Dudhwa National Parks, the latter adjoining the Bardia 
National Park (in Nepal); bulk of the population may be contained in Royal Chitwan National 


Park, in Nepal. Formerly occurred at a number of other sites in Nepal e.g. Koshi Tappu Wildlife 
Reserve, from where it seems to have disappeared. Discovered in Bhutan as recently as May 1993, 
when found at three sites (Ada, Nashina and Tingtibi). The species may possibly be found in adja- 
cent Arunachal Pradesh (NE India) if suitable habitat exists, although old records from Sikkim and 
N Cachar (SE Assam) are considered erroneous. Reported discovery of an isolated population in 
Pakistan (Margalla Hills) in 1985 has not been confirmed. 

Bibliography. Ali (1949, 1962), Ali & Ripley (1997). Ali et al. (1996), Anon. (2003c, 2004a), Baker (1997), Baral 
(2002), Collar et al. (2001), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Kazmierczak (2000), Kazmierczak 
& Singh (2001), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Showler & Davidson (1999), Stuart Baker (1933), 


24. Rufous-fronted Prinia 
Prinia buchanani 


French: Prinia à front roux German: Rotscheitelprinie 
Other common names: Rufous-fronted Wren-warbler 


Spanish: Prinia Frentirrufa 


Taxonomy. P{rinia|. Buchanani Blyth, 1844, Jalna. Maharashtra, India. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. C & S Pakistan (from Peshawar S to SE Baluchistan) E to N & C India (E to W Bihar, 
S to C Maharashtra and N Andhra Pradesh). 
" - Descriptive notes. 12 cm; 5-9 g. A dull-col- 
AÁ à oured small prinia with long and graduated 
; dark tail; unlike many other prinias, undergoes 
W f complete pre-breeding moult. In fresh non- 
: YN breeding plumage has forehead and forecrown 
? rufous, bordered below by whitish supercilium 
^ ^ X| which diffuses behind eye; upperparts pale 
s ME brown to grey-brown, wing feathers edged pale 
\ \ | grey: tail dark brown, almost blackish on 
| underside, all except central feather pair with 
conspicuous wide (8-11 mm) white tips; ear- 
coverts grey. paling into whitish of underparts: 
~s ~d iris yellowish-brown; upper mandible brown- 
. ish-horn, lower mandible flesh-coloured; legs 
pale flesh-coloured. Fresh breeding plumage is similar, but crown brighter rufous, upperparts warmer 
brown, except Hight-feathers which have conspicuous light grey edges (an almost silvery panel on 
folded wing); tail blacker over distal portion on upperside, white feather tips even broader (11—13 
mm); throat and underparts white, pale apricot wash on lower flanks and undertail-coverts. Sexes 
similar in plumage, female on average a little smaller than male. Juvenile is similar to adult but 
lacks rufous on crown, has rufous edges of flight-feathers and shorter tail, Voice. Freely utters 
prolonged descending rippling trills and "chirrup" contact calls while foraging. Song, by male 
from top of low bush, with tail switching (to show off white spots), a chirruping, musical, reeling 
series of notes, starting slowly with a few short notes and a high one before launching into slightly 
stuttering delivery, transeribed as e.g. "chid-le-weeest" with rising inflection of latter part, fol- 
lowed by repeated (15-20 times) "chid-le-ee". 
Habitat. Semi-desert plains and foothills with scrub. including dry fields with scattered shrubs. 
stony semi-desert with coarse grasses and other low plants, e.g. Capparis, Prosopis and Zizyphus; 
serubby nullahs and dry hill slopes, to 460 m. Locally in clearings in dry forest in C India. 
Food and Feeding. Food small invertebrates, chiefly insects and their larvae, gleaned from leaves 
and on ground. Generally in small parties of five or six individuals, rarely as many as twelve 
together outside breeding season, but parties break up at onset of breeding. Shy, seemingly always 
"on edge", flitting between low clumps of scrub, rapidly hopping from clump to clump; parties 
seem to move through in "follow-my-leader" fashion but, if suddenly flushed, will scatter in vari- 
ous directions. Also accompanies foraging parties of other small birds, especially P. hodgsonii and 
Yellow-eyed Babblers (Chrysomma sinense). 
Breeding. Breeds during wet season late Jun to Sept, earlier in W of range, where reported Mar- 
Aug: rarely. nests found in Oct and Dec. Nest unusually variable in construction, normally an 
oblong-shaped bag with dome, and opening near top, more rarely an open cup, composed of fine 
grasses and silky fibres, cup lined with still finer grasses and vegetable down; well hidden in small 
thorny bush or clump of grass, usually within | m of ground. Clutch 4 or 5 eggs; no information on 
incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Resident over most of range; at N & W limits in Pakistan (Peshawar in NW Frontier 
and foothills of Baluchistan) a summer visitor, presumably retreating to R Indus plains in winter. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common over most of its range, both 
in Pakistan and in India. Although this species prefers natural semi-desert habitats over man-made 
aridity, it is remarkably tolerant of overgrazed habitats and is found even at edges of cultivation. 
Bibliography. Ali (1996), Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Grimmett et al, (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), 
Kazmierezak (2000), Kazmierezak & Singh (2001), Mukherjee (1995), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts 
(1992), 


25. Rufescent Prinia 
Prinia rufescens 


French: Prinia roussátre German: Rostprinie Spanish: Prinia Rojiza 
Other common names: Dark-crowned/Lesser Brown Prinia, Rufous Prinia/Wren-warbler; Beavan's 
Wren-warbler (beavani) 


Taxonomy. Pr|inial. rufescens Blyth, 1847, Arakan, Myanmar. 

Most closely related to P. hodgsonii, which shares its habit of sewing nest into leaves, but the two 
are vocally and morphologically quite distinct. True differences between races confused by sea- 
sonal variation; taxonomic revision required. Six subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. r. rufescens Blyth, 1847 — E & NE India (from Sikkim and adjacent NW Bengal E to Arunachal 
Pradesh, and from Meghalaya E to Nagaland, Manipur and Mizoram; also Simlipal Hills, in NE 
Orissa), Bhutan, C & E Bangladesh, S China (SE Xizang, W & S Yunnan) and N, W & C Myanmar. 
P. r. beavani Walden, 1867 — SE Myanmar and Thailand (except SE and peninsula) E to N & C 
Laos and N Vietnam (Tonkin). 

P. r. peninsularis Deignan, 1942 — extreme S Myanmar (S Tenasserim) and S Thailand. 

P. r. extrema Deignan, 1942 — extreme S Thailand and Peninsular Malaysia. 

P. r. objurgans Deignan, 1942 — SE Thailand and S Cambodia. 

P. r. dalatensis (Riley, 1940) - SC & S Vietnam. 
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Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm; 6-7 g. A rather 
contrastingly patterned small prinia with mod- 
erately long, graduated tail; unlike many con- 
geners, appears to have two complete moults 
annually. Nominate race in fresh plumage (non- 
breeding) has whitish lores, supercilium and 
narrow eyering, the supercilium extending to 
just behind eye (where diffuse); crown, nape 
and mantle olive-brown with rufous wash, be- 
coming more rufous on back, rump and 
uppertail-coverts; upperwing bright rufous, 
with dark brown feather centres (concealed 
when wing folded); with wear, upperparts be- 
come less rufous and contrast with rufous wing, 
which abrades to reveal ginger wingpanel; tail bright rufous-brown, diffuse dusky subterminal 
mark and rufous-buff tip except on central pair of feathers; throat and underparts whitish, washed 
with warm buff on breast, flanks and undertail-coverts; iris reddish-brown to yellowish-brown; 
upper mandible brownish-horn, lower mandible flesh-coloured: legs flesh-coloured or orange-flesh. 
In breeding plumage, differs in having greyer crown and nape, and grey cheek and ear-coverts; tail 
somewhat shorter and less bright rufous; bill black, often with pale base to lower mandible. Distin- 
guished from P. hodgsonii mainly by brighter rufous upperparts, longer and stronger supercilium, 
rufous-buff (not whitish) tail tips. longer bill. Sexes similar in plumage, female on average a little 
smaller than male. Juvenile is similar to adult, but often has pale yellow wash below, at least on 
lower underparts. Races differ primarily in intensity of grey on head and rufous on upperparts, but 
complicated by seasonal variation: beavani has dark grey crown and side of head; dalatensis is 
similar to previous but has supercilium faint or lacking; objurgans has lower half of eyering slate- 
grey (not white), upperparts dark rufous-brown (not bright rufous), little seasonal difference in 
plumage: peninsularis is similar to previous but has eyering completely white, underparts less 
strongly tinged buff; extrema has dark rufescent olive-brown upperparts and dark brownish-slate 
crown throughout year, buff wash on flanks and undertail-coverts paler than most other races. 
Voice. Song a rhythmic "ti chew, ti'chew, ti chew, ti'chew, ti'chew...", often uttered more rapidly 
as "chewp-chewp-chewp-chewp...". Calls include buzzy "peez-eez-eez-eez"; also reported is a 
feeble, high-pitched “seep, seep. seep”, a grating or churring trill and a repeated “chip, chip, chip”. 
Habitat, Favours grassy areas in open forest, but occupies wide range of bushy and grassy habi- 
tats. from tall grassland with scattered trees to scrubby gardens, bushy margins of terraced cultiva- 
tion and tea plantations. Generally in billy country, between 500 m and 1200 m, but recorded to 
1800 m. 

Food and Feeding. Chiefly insects and their larvae, gleaned from leaves and on the ground. Usu- 
ally forages in parties of up to 12-15 individuals outside breeding season; these break up at onset 
of breeding, then invariably found in ones and twos. Shy; seemingly hyperactive and jumpy, flit- 
ting between bushes, Often accompanies mixed foraging parties of small forest birds, such as vari- 
ous small babblers (Timaliidae). 

Breeding. Season Jan-Sept across range; in India, nesting recorded Apr-Sept but concentrated in 
May and Jun at onset of wet season. Nest built by both sexes, a cup of grasses and fibres sewn into 
two or three upright leaves which form a cone, usually placed within 50 cm of ground. Clutch 3-4 
eggs; incubation by both sexes: no information on duration of incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common over most of its range. In 
India, status of seemingly isolated population in Orissa in need of clarification; a record also from 
farther S, in NE Andhra Pradesh, but status there unknown. An old specimen said to have been 
taken in Nepal could wel! have come from Indian side of border. Few records from Cambodia, 
perhaps reflecting poor observer coverage, as this species is common in adjacent Thailand and 
Laos. Tolerance of secondary growth and man-made habitats such as gardens, deforested hillsides 
and terraced cultivation should ensure its survival. 

Bibliography. Ali (1962), Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Duckworth et al. (1998), Evans & Timmins (1998), 
Grimmett er al, (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Kazmierczak (2000), King et al. (1975), Lekagul & Round 
(1991). MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000a), Robson et al. (1998), 
Smythies (1986). Thomas & Poole (2003). 


26. Grey-breasted Prinia 
Prinia hodgsonii 


French: Prinia de Hodgson German: Graubrustprinie Spanish: Prinia de Hodgson 
Other common names: Franklin's/Hodgson's Prinia/Wren-warbler, Ashy-grey Wren-warbler 


Taxonomy. Pr[inia]. Hodgsonii Blyth, 1844. Mirzapur by the Ganges, India. 

Most closely related to P. rufescens, which shares its habit of sewing nest into leaves, but the two 
are vocally and morphologically quite different. Six subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. h. rufula Godwin-Austen, 1874 — Himalayan foothills from N Pakistan (Muree) E to NE India 
(Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, Nagaland, Manipur and Meghalaya), upland Bangladesh and W 
Myanmar. 

P. h. hodgsonii Blyth, 1844 — W & C India E to lowlands of Bangladesh and Myanmar (Irrawaddy 
lowlands). 

P. h. albogularis Walden, 1870 - S & SE India (S Karnataka Kerala, W Tamil Nadu, and Eastern 
Ghats S from Vishakhapatnam district). 

P. h. pectoralis Legge, 1874 — E & SE Sri Lanka. 

P. h. confusa Deignan, 1942 — SC China (S Sichuan, W & S Yunnan), NE Laos and N Vietnam 
(Tonkin). 

P. h. erro Deignan, 1942 - CE & SE Myanmar, Thailand, Cambodia, S Laos and S Vietnam. 
Descriptive notes, 1] cm; 6-9 g. A small, greyish-and-white prinia with small and thin bill, mod- 
erately long, graduated tail; unlike many congeners, appears to have two complete moults annu- 
ally. Nominate race in non-breeding plumage has dusky lores, short white supercilium; greyish 
olive-brown above, dark brown wing feathers edged warmer rufous-brown (impression of rufous 
panel on folded wing); tail dark grey-brown, blackish subterminal marks before narrow whitish 
tips on all except central feather pair (best viewed from below); throat and underparts creamy 
white: iris pale yellow to orange brown; bill dark horn-brown, paling at base of lower mandible; 
legs yellow to yellowish-flesh. In breeding plumage white line above lores disappears, leaving 
greyish hood, shading darker on lores and ear-coverts; usually has grey band across breast, and 
grey flanks: bill much blacker, also bright orange orbital ring when in breeding condition. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile is washed with rufous above, including fringes of tail feathers, has underparts 
washed pale yellow. Races differ mainly in strength of warm brown or grey tones in upperpart 


coloration and intensity of breastband in breed- 
T MM y ing plumage: rufula is distinctly rufous above, 
creamy white below becomes almost creamy 
rufous over ventral area, has breast and flanks 
sullied with ashy grey (grey often weak on 
breast); confusa differs from previous only in 
non-breeding plumage, when more rufous on 
upperparts and stronger rufous tones on creamy 
lower underparts; erro is slaty brown above 
(dark grey in breeding plumage) and creamy 
5 rufous on lower underparts; albogularis is very 
4 white below, lacking cream tones, more slate- 
YY (^j brown above, contrasting brown wing edges; 
pectoralis has breeding and non-breeding 
plumages identical, with very grey upperparts and full grey breastband, female with only partial 
breastband. Voice. Song, from bushtop or treetop, a lively, squeaky, scratchy warbling, "chiwee- 
chiwee-chiwi-chip-chip-chip”, has been likened to “yousee-yousee-yousee-which-which-which”, 
rises and intensifies in volume but ends abruptly, then repeated. Calls a tinkling “zeee-zee-zeee”, 
given incessantly by flock-members; also a thin, penetrating “chew-chew-chew”. 
Habitat. Favours scrubby areas in open forest, forest edge, riverside thickets such as Lantana 
scrub or reedbeds; also overgrown gardens and rank areas of scrub and grass at edges of cultiva- 
tion; sometimes in mangrove swamps. Sea-level to 1200 m; to 1750 m in Nepal, 1800 m in NE 
India (Meghalaya). 
Food and Feeding. Food basically insects, including small beetles (Coleoptera), small moths and 
caterpillars (Lepidoptera) and grasshoppers (Orthoptera). Said to take nectar of various trees and 
shrubs (including Butea, Erythrina, Bombax and Woodfordia), as birds often have pollen-stained 
face, but this perhaps more likely acquired when searching flowers for insects. In non-breeding 
season usually in parties of 5-10 individuals, sometimes as many as 20, but in breeding season 
invariably found in ones and twos. Very active, working twigs and leaves both in low undergrowth 
and quite high up; flits between bushes, moving quickly through shrubbery. Often forages with 
mixed parties of small birds, such as various small babblers (Timaliidae). 
Breeding. Nesting reported in Feb and Mar in NW India (Gujarat), chiefly Jul and Aug (during 
monsoon) but sometimes as late as Oct in C India, and chiefly Mar-Jun in Sri Lanka; Apr-Aug in 
SE Asia; two or three broods may be raised in a season. Song often culminates in jerky undulating 
display-flight. Both sexes construct nest, taking 4-8 days, eggs laid before nest complete; a cup of 
grasses and fibres sewn into two or three upright leaves, which form a cone, usually within 50 cm 
of ground. Clutch 3-4 eggs; sexes share incubation, period 10-11 days (usually 11 days); no infor- 
mation on nestling period. Nests parasitized by Plaintive Cuckoo (Cacomantis merulinus). 
Movements. Resident over most of range; some make post-breeding descent from higher eleva- 
tions. In C India a winter visitor to plains of Madhya Pradesh, where absent in monsoon (breeding) 
season. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common over much of its extensive 
range. Preference for secondary growth and tolerance of man-made habitats, such as gardens, de- 
forested hillsides and cultivation, should ensure its survival. 
Bibliography. Ali (1969, 1996), Ali & Ripley (1997), Ali et al. (1996), Étchécopar & Hüe (1983), Harrison (1999), 
Henry (1971), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Kazmierczak (2000), King et al. (1975), Lekagul & Round (1991), 
MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Robson (20002), Smythies (1986), 
Stepanyan (1995). 


27. Graceful Prinia 
Prinia gracilis 


French: Prinia gracile German: Streifenprinie 
Other common names: Streaked/Stripe-backed Prinia, Graceful Warbler 


Spanish: Prinia Grácil 


Taxonomy. S[ylvia]. gracilis M. H. C. Lichtenstein, 1823, Nubia. 

Racial variation largely clinal, and often obscured by effects of plumage wear. Twelve subspecies 
recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. g. akyildizi Watson, 1961 — S Turkey, possibly into NW Syria. 

P. g. palaestinae Zedlitz, 1911 — Lebanon, S Syria, E Israel, Jordan and NW Saudi Arabia. 

P. g. deltae Reichenow, 1904 -W Israel S to N Egypt (R Nile delta). 

P. g. natronensis Nicoll, 1917 — Wadi el Natron, in N Egypt. 

P. g. gracilis (M. H. C. Lichtenstein, 1823) — R Nile from N Egypt (Cairo) S to C Sudan. 

P. g. carlo Zedlitz, 1911 — Red Sea coast of from NE Sudan S to Somalia. 

P. g. yemenensis E. J. O. Hartert, 1909 — W coast of Saudi Arabia and Yemen. 

P. g. hufufae Ticehurst & Cheesman, 1924 — NE Saudi Arabia and Bahrain. 

P. g. carpenteri Meyer de Schauensee & Ripley, 1953 — coastal Oman. 

P. g. irakensis R. Meinertzhagen, 1923 — Iraq and SW Iran, possibly into NE Syria. 

P. g. lepida Blyth, 1844 — SE Iran, S Afganistan, Pakistan and N India. 

P. g. stevensi E. J. O. Hartert, 1923 — SE Nepal, NE India and Bangladesh. 

Descriptive notes. 10-13 cm; 6-8 g. A tiny, 
greyish prinia, well streaked above, with long, 
narrow and strongly graduated tail. Nominate 
race has indistinct creamy supercilium above 
grey lores and creamy eyering; cheek and ear- 
coverts grey; crown and upperparts pale sandy 
brown, dark brown central streaks on feathers 
of crown, mantle and scapulars, almost 
unstreaked (only slightly darker shafts) on 
back, rump and uppertail-coverts; wing fea- 
thers dark brown with buffy-brown margins; 
tail brown, faintly barred darker above, with 
distinct blackish subterminal band and whit- 
ish tip on underside (central feather pair lacks 
white tip); throat and underparts whitish, faint buff wash on flanks, thighs and undertail-coverts; 
iris yellowish-brown; bill and mouth black in breeding season (male, also female in some areas), 
bill horn-brown in non-breeding season; legs pink or flesh-brown. Distinguished from other streak- 
backed prinias by smaller size, distinctive tail pattern, whitish lores. Sexes alike in plumage, but 
female has brown bill and horn-pink mouth throughout year in some areas. Juvenile resembles 
female, but often greyer with more diffuse streaking above, belly and flanks more buffy; tail fea- 
thers pointed and with reduced black subterminal bar; eyes dark brown on fledging, but turn pale 
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within a few months. Races differ mainly in darkness or lightness of plumage and prominence of 
streaking and tail markings (following details apply to birds in fresh plumage): palaestinae is pale, 
with subterminal dark tailband well defined: akyildizi is darker than previous, with less well-de- 
fined subterminal tailband; deltae is similar, but tailband better defined; natronensis is similar to 
nominate, but streaks darker and better defined; carlo also is slightly darker and more clearly 
streaked above than nominate; hufufae is fairly pale above but has broad, well-defined subterminal 
tailband; yemenensis is darker and browner above than previous; carpenteri has small, well-de- 
fined crown steaks and finely barred tail: irakensis is paler than last, and with poorly defined 
tailband: lepida is paler sandy brown above, with rufous wash on belly and flanks; stevensi is 
darker and greyer above. Voice. Male song, from favoured perch (occasionally in flight), through- 
out year but more intensively in breeding season (most singing in late summer by juveniles), a 
rapid series of slurred insect-like "zer-wit" or "zzzweee" notes, sometimes interspersed with other 
cali notes; series lasts up to 5 minutes, but usually less than 30 seconds. Partners remain in contact 
with soft "breep" or "zeet" call; threat call a dull "jit", by both sexes. mainly male; also a variety of 
ticking calls. 

Habitat. Rank vegetation in fairly arid areas, including shrubs and small trees, herbs and forbs, 
reedbeds, riparian scrub and dry riverbeds with Acacia, oleander and Tamarix trees: also locally in 
mangroves and date-palm plantations. 

Food and Feeding. Food insects, including beetles and their larvae (Coleoptera), caterpillars and 
adult lepidopterans, grasshoppers (Orthoptera). flies (Diptera); also spiders (Araneae); some plant 
matter. Nestlings fed with green grasshoppers. Occurs singly. in pairs or in family parties; inde- 
pendent juveniles sometimes form small flocks of 3-12 birds in autumn and winter (Israel), up to 
37 at favoured feeding area after breeding in Oman; one record of a flock with Cisticola juncidis. 
Gleans prey in rank growth, usually within 1-2 m of ground. and on the ground, hopping about and 
often hanging from stems; takes short hops on ground. Occasionally hawks flying prey or hovers to 
reach an inaccessible insect. Large prey, including caterpillars and grasshoppers, beaten against 
branches or on the ground. In S Israel, analysis of growth bars in tail feathers shows that individu- 
als living in reedbeds fare better than do those in adjacent saltmarshes. 

Breeding. Egg-laying in Feb-Jul (mainly Apr-Jun) in Egypt. Israel and Iraq. Dec—May in Ethiopia 
and Somalia, Feb-Oct in Pakistan and India (peaks Apr-May in W, Jul-Aug in E): some breeding 
recorded in all months in N Oman: often two or three (rarely, five) clutches per season, average 
interval between successive clutches 37-39 days. Monogamous; solitary breeder, territorial through- 
out year. most partners remaining together. Territory boundaries defined by song duels between 
neighbouring males; in threat, male sings with tail jerked and cocked, and wings snapping. often 
bowing forwards on perch, at highest intensity undertakes brief aerial displays. flying straight up c. 
] m. hovering jerkily. tail cocked, before diving back to perch: territory defence strongest near 
nest-site, which defended also against other species. including other warblers. and such turdids as 
wheatears (Oenanthe) and stonechats (Saxicola). Male courts female by hopping forward, tail held 
slightly raised, wings extended horizontally and shivered, or by raising tail and shivering wings in 
flight, courtship also includes wing-snapping and aerial dance. Nest constructed mainly by male, 
female assists with lining; an oval structure with side entrance near top. made of dry grass and 
other plant material (including plant down, leaf strips, bark, fibres. seed cases), spider cocoons and 
spider web, placed 0-15—1-3 m (rarely to 4-5 m) above ground in fairly tall grass, palm or tree: nest 
of other bird, including Cisticola juncidis and Purple Sunbird (Necrarinia asiatica), occasionally 
used; new nest built for each breeding attempt, male sometimes using material from an old nest. 
Clutch 3-5 eggs (rarely 2), average 3-8 in Egypt, 4-1 in Israel, 4-6 in Iraq: incubation by both sexes 
(only female at night), from penultimate egg, period 11-13 days: adults continue to add lining to 
nest after start of incubation: hatching synchronous, or last egg | day after others. chicks brooded 
mainly (occasionally solely) by female. fed by both sexes. nestling period 12-14 days. Fledglings 
fed by male for 10-20 days, probably while female starts next clutch, leave territory before next 
brood fledges, final brood fed by both parents for up to | month; juveniles start to establish territo- 
ries 2-3 months after fledging. In Israel, pairs make average of 3-4 breeding attempts per season, 
producing mean of 5.7 fledglings: breeding success 24-47% (average 45%), 75% of eggs hatch 
and 60% of chicks fledge. most failures due to predation. Some females first breed less than 2 
months after fledging. Maximum recorded longevity 5 years: 2896 of marked adults survive to 
following year. 

Movements. Mainly resident, but moves locally in Somalia. and thought to move between islands 
and mainland on Red Sea coast. Among breeding adults, 10% of males and 20% of temales move 
territories between years. Vagrants recorded on Crete and Cyprus: possibly from Turkey, where 
undergoes local dispersal when not breeding. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Abundant throughout much of its range. Popu- 
lation in Egypt estimated at in excess of 100.000 pairs. At N edge of range. in Turkey, population 
fell by c. 80% following an especially severe winter in 1991/92. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Archer & Godman (1937-1961), Ash (1982b), Ash & Miskell (1998), Beaman 
(1986), van den Berk (1994), Brooks et al. (1987), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Cramp (1992), Dowsett & Dowsett- 
Lemaire (1993), Gale & McMinn (1989), Gallagher & Woodcock (1980), Goodman (1984), Goodman et al. (1989), 
Grimmett er al. (1998), Hall & Moreau (1970), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960), 
Marchant (1963), Meinertzhagen (1954), Meyer de Schauensee & Ripley (1953), Paz (1987), Pilcher et al. (1997), 
Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Richardson (1990), Roberts (1992). Shirihai (1996), Simmons (1954a), Snow & 
Perrins (1998), Urban et al. (1997), Walker (1981), Yom-Tov (2001), Yosef (1997), 


28. Jungle Prinia 


Prinia sylvatica 


French: Prinia forestiére German: Dschungelprinie Spanish: Prinia Selvatica 
Other common names: White-tailed Prinia, Large Prinia/Wren-warbler, Jungle Wren-warbler 


Taxonomy. Prinia sylvatica Jerdon, 1840, Seegore Ghat, Nilgiri Hills, south India. 

N race gangetica intergrades with nominate in C India. Five subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. s. gangetica (Blyth, 1867) — N India (W Himachal Pradesh S to C Rajasthan and C Madhya 
Pradesh, E to W Bengal) and SW Nepal. 

P. s. insignis (Hume, 1872) — NW India (Gujarat and S Rajasthan E to Bhopal, in W Madhya 
Pradesh). 

P. s. sylvatica Jerdon, 1840 — C & S India (S from S Bombay, Maharashtra and C Madyha Pradesh). 
P. s. mahendrae Koelz, 1939 — Mahendra Giri (Orissa), in E India. 

P. s. valida (Blyth, 1851) ~ Sri Lanka. 

Descriptive notes. 14-16 cm; 14-21 g, mean 16 g. A large lowland brown prinia with very long 
and graduated tail, marked sexual size dimorphism. Nominate race non-breeding has white lores 
joining narrow white eyering, sometimes a slight supercilium (usually none); ear-coverts dark grey, 
flecked with white, flecks reaching malar area; crown and entire upperparts, including upperwing, 
rufous-brown, slightly brighter on rump and uppertail-coverts; tail dark grey brown, outer feathers 


with indistinct pale tips; throat and underparts 
creamy white, washed with pale buff on flanks 
and undertail-coverts; iris orange-yellow to 

| ) reddish-orange; upper mandible horn-brown, 

P HU 4 ; Y ^ lower mandible (and mouth) flesh-coloured; 
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legs brownish-yellow. In breeding plumage is 
duller, more greyish olive-brown, above and 
whiter below. with outer three pairs of tail 
feathers almost wholly white (extent of white 
varies individually); male has bill and interior 
of mouth black. Distinguished from very simi- 
lar P. inornata mainly by larger size (especially 
male), bulkier appearance, broader-based tail, 
stronger thicker legs, a longer and stouter bill, 
also tendency to have greyer face with little or no supercilium, and to have dark mottling on lower 
malar region (diagnostic, but close view needed). Sexes similar, female smaller than male and with 
bill never black. Juvenile has rufous-brown upperparts and yellow wash on underparts. Race insignis 
is paler and greyer than nominate, with more white in tail in breeding plumage; gangetica is darker 
and browner than previous; mahendrae is dark cinnamon above, very grey below; valida has breeding 
and non-breeding plumages alike. is darker above than nominate, with no hint of supercilium, and 
has longer and stronger bill. Voice. Song, from exposed perch, a warbled phrase repeated over and 
over in pulsing rhythm for c. 2-3 minutes, "pit-pretty, pit-pretty, pit-pretty. pit-pretty...". the "pit" 
being quite soft, the "pretty" more easily heard at a distance; another song type is a series of hard. 
galloping "chip" notes, "p'ch-chip, p'ch-chip" etc., with variations: some individuals alternate the 
two song types. Calls include rapidly repeated "pit, pit, pit" when agitated, also a metallic, rapid 
and prolonged chatter by both sexes when alarmed. 

Habitat. Favours dry scrubby bush-jungle, with boulders and grassland intermixed; boulder-strewn 
hillsides and ravines. Shuns cultivation. Reaches 1000 m in N India and 1500 m in S; to 1800 m in 
Sri Lanka. 

Food and Feeding. Takes variety of small invertebrates, chiefly insects and their larvae; recorded 
items include small spiders (Araneae), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), ants (Hymenoptera), small bee- 
tles (Coleoptera) and lepidopteran caterpillars. Small amounts of vegetable matter also found in 
stomachs. Usually in pairs or in family parties of five or so, often with small mixed-species flocks 
composed of P. hodgsonii and Yellow-eyed Babblers (Chrysomma sinense). Generally keeps well 
hidden. low in scrubby cover. Feeds close to ground, climbing up stalks or inside bushes; gleans 
items from both leaves and the ground. 

Breeding. Season Mar-Oct, chiefly during Jun-Sept monsoon; has bred in most months but mainly 
Feb-May in Sri Lanka: two or more broods, at least in Sri Lanka. Has short jerky song flight in 
which wings produce a peculiar crackling sound. Nest built by both sexes. a rather loosely con- 
structed round or oval ball with side entrance, of grasses, strengthened on exterior with cobweb 
and vegetable down, interior lined with finer grasses; typically placed low down, within 1 m of 
ground, in small bush or clump of grass, grass stems being woven into nest itself. Clutch 3-5 eggs. 
usually 4; incubation by both sexes, incubation 12 days; no information on nesting period. 
Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally quite common in India, especially in 
dry forests and hills of C & S of the country; uncommon and very localized in Sri Lanka; in Nepal, 
not uncommon but very localized. present only in extreme SW, Distinctive Orissa race (mahendrae) 
is extremely local. and may well repay further investigation. There are old records for both Bhutan 
and Bangladesh, but these require confirmation; species thought unlikely to be present in those 
regions. In far NW of India it virtually reaches the Pakistan border, but has yet to be found in that 
country. This prinia has evidently not adapted well to living alongside humans, but human pressure 
on its habitats is not great. 

Bibliography. Ali (1949, 1962, 1969, 1996), Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Grimmett et al. (1998), Harrison 
(1999), Henry (1971), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Kazmierezak (2000), Mukherjee (1995), Rasmussen & Anderton 
(2005), Roberts (1992), Stuart Baker (1933), Whistler (1949). 


29. Bar-winged Prinia 
Prinia familiaris 


French: Prinia bifasciée German: Sundaprinie 
Other common names: Bar-winged Wren-warbler 


Spanish: Prinia Alibarrada 


Taxonomy. Prinia familiaris Horsfield, 1821, Besuki, Java. 

Birds of Sumatra and W Java have commonly been separated as race prinia, but the observed 
differences appear to refer to individual variation, and are not sustained when analysed over a 
lengthy series of samples. Monotypic. 

Distribution. E Sumatra, Java and Bali. 


Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 8-10 g. Distinctive 
prinia with double whitish wingbar. Has me- 
dium-grey crown, nape, ear-coverts and lores, 
darkening on lores, and paling over malar re- 
gion to almost whitish throat and breast; 
upperparts olive, upperwing dark brown with 
rufous-olive feather edges, median and greater 
wing-coverts with broad creamy-white tips 
(tips seem rarely to wear away completely); 
tail dull rufous, all except central pair of fea- 
thers with dark subterminal bar and whitish tip; 
lower underparts lemon-yellow; iris dull brown 
to reddish-orange; bill black, female with pale 
lower mandible; legs fleshy-pink. Sexes simi- 
lar. Juvenile resembles adult. Voice. Song a loud, high-pitched "chweet-chweet-chweet". 
Habitat. Wide range of bushy and wooded habitats, from mangrove forest to secondary growth, 
shrubby gardens, parks and plantations. Sea-level to 900 m in Sumatra (one record at 2000 m), and 
to 1500 m in Java and Bali. 

Food and Feeding. Chiefly insects and their larvae. Outside breeding season found typically in 
noisy parties of up to 12-15 individuals, but these break up at onset of breeding, and then invari- 
ably forages in ones and twos. Forages by gleaning trom leaves and ground, even working quite 
high into treetops. 

Breeding. Recorded in all months, mainly Mar-Jun in Java. Nest oblong-shaped, domed. with 
entrance at top, bound to vegetation with spider web and plant fibres, usually near ground in low 
shrub. Clutch 2-4 eggs: no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
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Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally uncommon to common. Reportedly 
very common in Java and Bali, and not uncommon in Sumatra, although it seems to be absent from 
extreme N of last-mentioned island. Present in a number of protected areas, including Kerinci- 
Seblat National Park, in Sumatra, Ujung Kulon, Gunung Gede-Pangrango, Meru Betiri and Baluran 
National Parks, in Java, and Bali Barat National Park. in Bali. This prinia thrives in secondary 
growth and such man-made habitats as gardens, parks and plantations. These factors should ensure 
its long-term survival. 

Bibliography. Kleef (1985), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993). van Marle & Voous (1988), Mason & Jarvis (1989), 
Mees (1996), Sargeant (1997). Strange (2001). 


30. Yellow-bellied Prinia 


Prinia flaviventris 


French: Prinia à ventre jaune German: Gelbbauchprinie 
Other common names: Yellow-bellied Wren-warbler 


Spanish: Prinia Ventriamarilla 


Taxonomy. Orthotomus flaviventris Delessert, 1840, Bhutan. 

Races form two groups, E group (sonitans, latrunculus) having brownish upperparts and pale buffish 
lower underparts, and W & S group (other races), with these areas respectively greenish and yel- 
low; there appears to be no taxonomic significance in this. Seven subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. f. sindiana Ticehurst, 1920 — Pakistan (R Indus drainage E from Bannu. in NWFP, and S to Sind) 
and adjacent NW India (Punjab, Delhi and Haryana). 

P. f. flaviventris (Delessert, 1840) — patchily through terai of N Indian Subcontinent from N India 
(Uttaranchal Pradesh) E to Arunachal Pradesh and W & N Myanmar. 

P. f. delacouri Deignan, 1942 — E & S Myanmar, S China (S Yunnan), Thailand, Laos, Cambodia 
and Vietnam. 

P. f. rafflesi Tweeddale, 1877 — Peninsular Malaysia, Sumatra and W & C Java. 

P. f. halistona (Oberholser, 1912) — Nias I. off W Sumatra. 

P. f. sonitans Swinhoe, 1860 — NE Vietnam (Tonkin), S China (Guangxi, Guangdong, Fujian, Hainan) 
and Taiwan. 

P. f. latrunculus (Finsch, 1905) — Borneo. 

Descriptive notes. 12-14 cm; 6-9 g. An at- 
tractive, fairly distinctive prinia with long 
graduated tail. Nominate race in non-breeding 
plumage has crown, nape and side of head grey, 
lores and ear-coverts darker, indistinct whit- 
ish supercilium diffusing behind eye; upper- 
parts olive-green, brightest on rump and 
uppertail-coverts; grey-brown wing feathers 
edged with olive-green (impression of wholly 
greenish wing when folded); tail olive-brown, 
feathers with greenish fringes and only slightly 
paler tips; throat and breast creamy white, be- 
coming lemon-yellow on belly, lower flanks 
and undertail-coverts; thighs rufous-buff; iris 
reddish-brown to dark red; upper mandible pale horn-brown, lower mandible flesh-coloured; legs 
yellowish-brown to fleshy-yellow. Breeding plumage (acquired by partial moult) is similar, but tail 
appears shorter (through abrasion) and can be bleached pale when heavily worn; male has bill and 
interior of mouth black. Sexes similar, female as non-breeding male. Juvenile lacks grey on head, 
is dull olive-brown above, wing feathers edged rufous-brown, washed with yellow below, eyes 
pale. Races differ mainly in darkness of plumage coloration and in presence or absence of olive- 
green in upperparts and buff in underparts: sindiana is paler yellow on lower underparts and duller 
green above, also has relatively smaller bill and longer tail than other races; sonitans is very differ- 
ent. in breeding plumage "hood" is dark grey, with short buffish supercilium before eye, upperparts 
quite dark olive-brown, whitish underparts washed pale buff on flanks and undertail-coverts, pale 
yellow only on belly centre (rarely, breast also buff, sometimes bright yellow belly), in non-breed- 
ing plumage grey of head lighter greyish-olive, upperparts warmer and lighter olive-brown; delacouri 
has olive-grey hood, is paler above and below, has buff-brown thighs; rafflesi is intermediate be- 
tween previous and nominate in colour tones, has black and white tips of tail feathers more sharply 
defined: latrunculus has dark grey hood, pale supercilium, dull olive upperparts, pale buffish un- 
derparts becoming whitish on throat, inconspicuous yellow wash on belly. Voice. Song, from top of 
bush or tall reed, or in air, a short, rapid burst of varied, somewhat descending musical trills, usually 
introduced by short “chirp”, e.g. “chirp, didli-idli-u didli-idli-u didli-idli-u" or “titreer, titreer, titireep, 
litireep, thirrlip, thirrlip", may be repeated after a few seconds. Variety of calls, including individual 
notes [rom song phrases, as well as incessantly repeated "chink-chink" and loud nasal mewing “pzeeeu”’. 
When agitated, wings make snapping sound in flight. Some regional difference in vocalizations, 
quite marked on Borneo, where upland birds (in Bario region) persistently utter clear 3-note "sen-si- 
lak”, whereas lowland birds (Kuching area) give much shorter, less divided and clear note. 
Habitat. Tall grasses and reedbeds, especially in riverine floodplains, in marshes, by paddyfields, 
canals, lakesides, riversides, and even tamarisk thickets and grassy edges at landward side of man- 
groves. Less frequently in drier scrubby areas, such as grassy forest edge or fringes of tea planta- 
tions, overgrown cultivation and bushy hillsides, Sea-level to 1450 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food chiefly insects and their larvae, mostly small flies (Diptera), grasshop- 
pers and crickets (Orthoptera), ants (Hymenoptera), small beetles (Coleoptera), lepidopteran cater- 
pillars; also small spiders (Araneae). Usually singly or in pairs. Generally unobtrusive, keeping 
well hidden in grass, feeding close to ground; occasionally climbs up stalks while gleaning for 
insects, then weakly flutters low for a few metres to work another spot. 

Breeding. Season Apr-Oct, mostly in Jun-Sept monsoon, in N India; Jan-Sept in SE Asia, Dec— 
Mar in Borneo (Kelabit uplands), and mostly May-Jul in Taiwan. Song flight in jerkily undulating 
circle before realighting. Sexes co-operate in nest-building, nest oval-shaped, entrance near top, of 
coarse grasses mixed with finer grasses, grass roots and vegetable down, enhanced by cobweb and 
lined with finer grasses; may be built around supporting strong upright grass stems or hang from 
drooping twigs of small shrub, usually situated 50-150 cm above ground. Clutch usually 4 eggs; 
incubation by both sexes; no information on duration of incubation and nestling periods. Nests 
parasitized by Plaintive Cuckoo (Cacomantis merulinus). 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common over much of its extensive range. 
Distribution dictated by availability of grassland habitat; has no doubt been adversely affected by 
agricultural intensification. Demonstrates minor degree of tolerance at fringes of cultivation; with 
care and better management of grasslands, this species should be secure for the foreseeable future. 


Bibliography. Ali (1949, 1962), Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Grimmett er al. (1998), Harrison (1999), 
Henry (1971), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Kazmierczak (2000), King et al. (1975), Lekagul & Round (1991), 
MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Robson 
(2000a), Smythies (1986, 1999), Stuart Baker (1933). 


31. Ashy Prinia 


Prinia socialis 


French: Prinia cendrée German: Rostbauchprinie 
Other common names: Ashy Wren-warbler 


Spanish: Prinia Cenicienta 


Taxonomy. Prinia socialis Sykes, 1832, Deccan, central India. 

Sri Lanka race brevicauda differs vocally from others; further study needed. Four subspecies rec- 
ognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. s. stewarti Blyth, 1847 — NE Pakistan (E from Ferozepore and Gujranwala), N & W India (E to 
S Bihar, S to N Madhya Pradesh) and Nepal. 

P. s. inglisi Whistler & Kinnear, 1933 — NE India (N West Bengal, Sikkim, Assam, Arunachal 
Pradesh), Bhutan and Bangladesh. 

P. s. socialis Sykes, 1832 — peninsular India (S from S Bihar and S Madhya Pradesh). 

P. s. brevicauda Legge, 1879 — Sri Lanka. 


Tee 
? 


Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; 6-7-7-5 g. Dis- 
tinctive prinia with blue-grey, rufous and 


AD E 
ne rufous-buff plumage, tail very long and gradu- 
ated (less so when breeding). Nominate race 
in non-breeding plumage has dusky lores, pal- 


ing over ear-coverts, bordered above by nar- 
row white or buff-white short supercilium (not 


I 


ui extending behind eye); top of head (down to 
malar), upper ear-coverts, nape, mantle, back 

4 and scapulars ashy grey, back faintly washed 

rufous, rump and uppertail-coverts grey- 

N . brown; upperwing ashy grey, rufous edges of 

[ NS cl flight-feathers and tertials (forms rusty 


wingpanel); tail rufous brown, the outer feath- 
ers with an indistinct dark subterminal mark and tips only a little paler; strongly washed warm 
rufous-buff below, becoming paler on throat; iris brownish-yellow to orange-brown; upper mandi- 
ble horn-brown, lower mandible (and mouth) flesh-coloured; legs flesh-coloured. In breeding plum- 
age, upperparts are purer ashy grey, supercilium disappears, and tail is a little shorter and less 
graduated; bill and interior of mouth black, eyes ruby-red. Sexes similar. Juvenile is olive-grey 
above, with more rufous-brown wings, buff-yellow supercilium, has paler underparts with merely 
pale yellow wash; tail shortish, with dark subterminal marks. Races differ mainly in colour satura- 
tion of both non-breeding and breeding plumages: stewarti has rufous rump and uppertail-coverts 
when breeding, in non-breeding plumage most of upperparts rufous-brown (slate-grey crown) and 
tail noticeably longer than when breeding; inglisi has all plumages similar, darker grey above than 
nominate, deeper ochre on flanks, and has finer bill; brevicauda is similar in all plumages, wings 
are strongly brown-toned, and has tail relatively shorter but darker and underparts paler than oth- 
ers. Voice, Song, from bushtop or wire, or in air, a loud and cheerful “jimmy-jimmy-jimmy” repeated 
five or six times in rapid succession; in Sri Lanka (race brevicauda), individual notes of song rather 
tighter, more clipped, described as an unmusical chirruping “thrrip, thrrip, thrrip...". Wings produce 
curious clapping "frap-frap" wing noise in display flight. Calls include sharp and somewhat nasal 
"tee-tee-tee"; when agitated (as when flushed from nest), a peculiar crackling "kit, kit, Kit" sound. 
Habitat. Bushy places, from scrubby grassland to garden shrubbery, including Lantana thickets, 
mangrove swamps, reedbeds, and bushy edges of cultivation and tea plantations. Also forest edge and 
secondary growth, and bracken-covered hillsides. To 1200 m in Himalaya and 1800 m in Sri Lanka. 
Food and Feeding. Small invertebrates, chiefly insects and their larvae, and small spiders (Araneae); 
believed also to take flower nectar from Bombax and Erythrina and other shrubs, but pollen stain- 
ing of head perhaps acquired when searching flowers for insects. Usually singly or in pairs. Al- 
though not shy, is generally unobtrusive, keeping low in vegetation. Forages close to ground, 
climbing up stalks or inside bushes, gleaning insects from both leaves and ground. Flies weakly, 
keeping low, for a few metres before diving back into cover. 

Breeding. Season Mar-Nov, varying with local rains; in India May-Aug in NE (Assam), chiefly 
Jul-Sept in C India, mainly Apr—Jul in S; in Sri Lanka breeds throughout year, peaks in Mar in hills 
and in Dec-Mar and Aug-Oct in Dry Zone; two or more broods can be raised in a season. Song 
sometimes culminates in jerky song flight, in which wings produce clapping sound. Nest built by 
both sexes, in 6-8 days, of three types, the most frequent an oblong-shaped bag made from woven 
grass and stems, built around supporting grass stems; the most remarkable is constructed inside 
two or three leaves which have been stitched together (very much like nest of Orthotomus) or is 
sewn on to side of one large leaf, up to 200 stitches used to join leaves; rarer type is a flimsily built 
ball of grasses, supported by stems and weeds, with neater central cup of fine grasses; nest gener- 
ally placed within 60 cm of ground in dense bush, usually not far from a water source; same pair 
will build more than one type of nest. Clutch 3-5 eggs; replacement laid after failure, up to six re- 
layings per season; incubation by both sexes, period c. 11—12 days; chicks brooded closely for first 
2-3 days by female, fed at nest by male, no information on duration of nestling period. Nests 
parasitized by Plaintive Cuckoo (Cacomantis merulinus). Suffers heavy nest losses to snakes, liz- 
ards, coucals (Centropus), mongooses (Herpestes) and other predators; other causes of failure in- 
clude collapse of nest owing to heavy rain and wind, and stealing of binding material by Oriental 
White-eyes (Zosterops palpebrosus). 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common over much of its extensive range. 
One of the most familiar and widespread of Indian birds, there being few bushy gardens within its 
range where this attractive prinia is not encountered. Has clearly adapted to living alongside hu- 
mans, which will no doubt ensure its continued survival in the foreseeable future. 

Bibliography. Ali (1949, 1962, 1969, 1996), Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Grimmett et al. (1998), Harrison 
(1999), Henry (1971), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Kazmierczak (2000), Mittal & Sharma (1989), Rasmussen & 
Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Stuart Baker (1933), Whistler (1949). 


32. Plain Prinia 
Prinia inornata 


French: Prinia simple German: Schlichtprinie Spanish: Prinia Sencilla 


Family CISTICOLIDAE (CISTICOLAS AND ALLIES) 
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Other common names: Plain-coloured/Tawny/White-browed Prinia, Brown/Plain Wren-warbler 


Taxonomy. Prinia inornata Sykes, 1832, Deccan, central India. 

Forms a superspecies with P. subflava, P. somalica and P. fluviatilis. Sometimes treated as conspecific 

with first of those, but differs vocally and, to some extent, in plumage coloration; situation compli- 

cated, however, by geographical variation: further study required. Sri Lankan race insularis exhib- 

its differences in song from mainland races: perhaps also in need of further study. Ten subspecies 

recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. i. terricolor (Hume, 1874) — extreme E Afghanistan (Jalalabad) and W Pakistan (NWFP and 

fringes of Baluchistan) E over NW India (E to Vadodara) to SW Nepal. 

P. i. inornata Sykes, 1832 — C & SE India (S from Gangetic Plain). 

P. i. franklinii Blyth, 1844 — SW India (S Karnataka, Kerala, W Tamil Nadu). 

P. i. insularis (Legge, 1879) - Sri Lanka. 

P. i. fusca Hodgson, 1845 — lowlands of Nepal E to Bhutan, Bangladesh, NE India (E to Arunachal 

Pradesh, Assam, Nagaland and Manipur) and SW Myanmar. 

P. i. blanfordi (Walden, 1875) - NC & E Myanmar, NW Thailand and S China (W Yunnan). 

P. i. extensicauda (Swinhoe. 1860) — S & E China (N & E Yunnan.W Sichuan E to Jiangxi and 

Zhejiang. also Hainan) S to N Laos and N Vietnam (Tonkin). 

P. i. flavirostris (Swinhoe, 1863) — Taiwan. 

P. i. herberti Stuart Baker, 1918 — S Myanmar (Tenasserim), C & E Thailand. Cambodia, C & S 

Laos and C & S Vietnam. 

P. i. blythi (Bonaparte, 1850) - Java. 

A -. _. ,, Descriptive notes. 11 cm; 6-9 g. A small, ol- 

DM E 2 L Y » ( ive-brown or reddish-brown, unstreaked prinia 
= A iT with whitish supercilium and underparts, tail 

à ' very long and graduated (shorter and less 

graduated during breeding). Nominate race in 

non-breeding plumage has buffy-white lores 

and narrow eyering, fairly clear short whitish 

supercilium (to just behind eye); erown, ear- 

coverts and entire upperparts, including 

upperwing, warm brown, wing feathers with 

rufous edgings; tail dark brown, outer feathers 


tip; strongly washed with warm buff below, 
becoming whiter on chin and belly centre: iris 
orange-yellow to reddish-orange: upper mandible horn-brown, lower mandible flesh-coloured: legs 
brownish-yellow. In breeding plumage is pale grey-brown above. upperwing-coverts and tertials 
edged light greyish to pale rufous, tail feathers becoming progressively paler towards outermost, 
which is almost whitish: very pale below. almost whitish, with faint buffy-yellow wash on flanks 
and thighs and sometimes (in very fresh plumage) across breast: bill and interior of mouth black. 
Distinguished from very similar P. sylvatica mainly by smaller size. less bulky appearance, nar- 
rower-based tail, weaker legs, smaller bill. more prominent supercilium, no dark mottling on lower 
malar region (close view needed). Sexes similar. Juvenile resembles breeding adult in tail length, 
but has more rufous-brown upperparts and softer plumage. Racial variation complex, generally 
involving differences in colour saturation of both non-breeding (winter) and breeding (summer) 
plumages, N populations tending to have longer tail in non-breeding plumage as well as most 
marked colour differences between the two seasonal plumages: terricolor non-breeding has entire 
upperparts rufous-brown, brightest on rump and uppertail-coverts, tail very long and with subterminal 
and terminal markings indistinct, in breeding plumage tail much shorter; fusca is similar to previ- 
ous but darker, with rich rufous upperparts and richer buff underparts in non-breeding, a little 
darker and browner in breeding plumage; blanfordi is similar to last but a little darker rufous 
above, and has pale yellowish-buff wash on underparts: extensicauda in breeding plumage is very 
dark brown above, only faintly washed buff below, tail markings indistinct, in non-breeding has 
rufous-washed grey-brown upperparts and weak buff wash below; flavirostris is a little greyer in 
breeding plumage and more olive above in non-breeding in comparison with previous: herberti 
breeding is rich warm olive-brown above, with buffish wash on flanks and often breast, strong 
buffy-white supercilium, in non-breeding is very dark olive-brown above with diagnostic black 
streaking on forehead, tail with bold black subterminal marks and white tips; franklinii is darker 
and browner than nominate in all plumages, tail especially dark, with bold blackish subterminal 
marks and sometimes white tips on outermost feathers; insularis has both plumages similar, resem- 
bling breeding plumage of previous, has shorter tail than other races; blythi is quite light greyish- 
brown above and very warm buff, inclining to rufous, on underparts. Voice. Some geographical 
variation in songs: in Sri Lanka (race insularis) a monotonously repeated hard, clipped double note 
as e.g. "chinkit-chinkit-chinkit..." or "tlick-tlick-tlick..."; in India more of a wheezy rattle, al- 
most insect-like in quality, "jirt' jirt' jirt jirt...". has been likened to sound made by shaking a bunch 
of keys; in Java (blythi) said to give shril] "chee-cheerrrrrr-rooweet". Calls include buzzing "zzpink". 
repeated emphatic buzzy "bzzp". and clear abrupt "clact"; also “creak, creak, creak”, possibly 
produced by “wing-snapping”, rather than vocally. 

Habitat. Scrubby grassland in variety of situations, from saltmarshes to reedbeds. bamboo thick- 
ets, cultivated crops especially wheat (Triticum). and overgrown gardens; in general prefers damper 
habitats than those frequented by P. sylvatica, but drier habitats than occupied by P. socialis, but 
much overlap. Avoids heavily forested country, but tolerates scrubby secondary growth, tamarisk 
thickets and edges of mangrove swamps. In Western Ghats and Nilgiris (S India) also on bracken- 
covered hillsides and grassy plateaux with thickets of Berberis, Rubus and Hypericum; locally 
even in sandy or stony semi-desert. Sea-level to 800 m generally. but reported to 1200 m in Himalyan 
foothills, 1500 m in Java, 1800 m in S India and 2100 m in Sri Lanka. 

Food and Feeding. Takes variety of small invertebrates, chiefly insects and their larvae; recorded 
items include small flies (Diptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), ants (Hymenoptera), small beetles 
(Coleoptera) and caterpillars (Lepidoptera). Observations of birds with pollen staining on forehead 
suggesting feeding on nectar, but pollen possibly acquired when searching flowers for insects. 
Usually singly or in pairs. Not shy, but generally unobtrusive, keeping low in vegetation. Feeds 
close to ground, climbing up stalks or inside bushes; gleans insects from both leaves and ground. 
Flies weakly, keeping low, for a few metres before diving back into cover. 

Breeding. In India, chiefly during Jun-Oct monsoon in N and Mar-Jul in S; in Sri Lanka, Mar- 
Apr and Sept-Nov in hills, Jan-Mar and Jul-Sept in Wet Zone and Apr-May and Nov-Dec in Dry 
Zone; Mar-Oct in SE Asia, and mostly Apr-Aug in Taiwan; up to three broods in a season, and 
reports of fourth being attempted. At peak of intense singing, in horizontal stance with head thrown 
back, tail fanned, and wings being opened and shut, male sometimes takes to air in jerky, undulat- 
ing song flight. Sexes share in nest-building, nest remarkably variable in shape and structure, nor- 
mally unlined, the most frequent a pear-shaped or oval pouch of loosely interwoven grass strips. 
entrance hole at side near top (sometimes entrance concealed); another nest type more open at top 


with distinct dark subterminal mark and buff 


and with cobwebs and vegetable down woven into it; may be attached to strong upright stems up to 
c. ] m from ground; rarer type of nest is built between two or more large leaves stitched around 
edges with fine fibres (in Orthotomus style); nest typically hidden low in isolated bush in open 
grassy country, such as embankment of paddyfield or by cultivated field. Clutch 3-6 eggs, usually 
4 or 5; incubation by both sexes, period 11 or 12 days; no information on nestling period. Nests 
parasitized by Plaintive Cuckoo (Cacomantis merulinus). 

Movements. Largely resident; some altitudinal movement, with post-breeding descent from higher 
elevations to Jowlands. In Pakistan, pre-breeding dispersal takes birds from Indus plains up into 
foothills of Baluchistan and North-west Frontier. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common over much of its extensive range. 
One of the most widespread members of genus, extending from Pakistan in W to Taiwan in E, and 
S to Java. Status in E Afghanistan uncertain; recorded only at Jalalabad, and possibly only a va- 
grant from nearby breeding sites in Pakistan. Has clearly adapted well to living alongside humans, 
which will no doubt ensure its continued survival in the foreseeable future. 

Bibliography. Ali (1949, 1962), Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Grimmett et al. (1998). Harrison (1999), Henry 
(1971), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Kazmierczak (2000), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), 
Rasmussen & Anderton (2005). Roberts (1992), Robson (20002), Smythies (1986. 1999), Stuart Baker (1933). 


33. Tawny-flanked Prinia 
Prinia subflava 


French: Prinia modeste German: Rahmbrustprinie 
Other common names: Tawny Prinia 


Spanish: Prinia Modesta 


Taxonomy. Motacilla subflava J. F. Gmelin, 1789, Senegal (neotype from 35 km south of Linguere). 
Forms a superspecies with P. inornata, P. somalica and P. fluviatilis. Sometimes treated as conspecific 
with first of those, but differs vocally and, to some extent, in plumage coloration; situation compli- 
cated, however, by geographical variation; further study required. Races vary clinally. Ten subspe- 
cies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
P. s. subflava (J. F. Gmelin, 1789) — S Sahel from S Mauritania and Senegal E to C Ethiopia and N 
Uganda. 
P. s. pallescens Madarász, 1914 - N Sahel from Mali E to Sudan, W Ethiopia and NW Eritrea. 
P. s. melanorhyncha (Jardine & Fraser, 1852) — savannas from Sierra Leone E to SW Nigeria, and 
Cameroon E to S Uganda and W Kenya. 
P. s. tenella (Cabanis. 1869) — coastal plain of S Somalia, Kenya and Tanzania. 
P. s. graueri E. J. O. Harter, 1920 — Rwanda, and E & S DRCongo S to Angolan highlands. 
P. s. kasokae C. M. N. White, 1946 — E Angola and W Zambia. 
P. s. affinis (A. Smith, 1843) - SE DRCongo, SW Tanzania, C Zambia, Zimbabwe, E Botswana, W 
Mozambique and NE South Africa (S to Lebombo Mts, in NE KwaZulu-Natal). 
P. s. bechuanae Macdonald, 1941 - SW Angola, N Namibia, W Botswana and extreme SW Zambia 
and NW Zimbabwe. 
P. s. mutatrix Meise, 1936 — S Tanzania, Malawi, E Zambia, N & C Mozambique and E Zimbabwe. 
P. s. pondoensis Roberts, 1922 — S Mozambique, E Swaziland and E coastal plain of South Africa. 
Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm; 7-12 g. Brown- 
ish unstreaked prinia with long and strongly 
graduated tail. Male nominate race breeding 
F has broad creamy supercilium, fading into 
\ greyish nape behind eye; lores dark brown, ear- 
^4 coverts paler grey-brown; crown brownish- 
! grey. faintly streaked darker; upperparts dark 
grey-brown, slightly paler on nape, faintly 
washed russet on lower back and rump; me- 
dian and greater upperwing-coverts dark 
brown, edged paler brown; flight-feathers dark 
brown, edged rufous (forming warm panel on 
| folded wing): tail relatively short (38-50 mm), 
brown with buffy margins, underside paler 
creamy buff with blackish subterminal bars on all except central feathers pair; throat whitish, un- 
derparts creamy, washed grey on breast side and tawny on flanks and thighs; iris pale red-brown, 
narrow pinkish-red eyering; bill and mouth black; legs pale pinkish-brown. Non-breeding male is 
rufous-tinged light brown above, has tail longer (50-59 mm). bill horn-brown, paler on lower 
mandible, mouth pinkish. Differs from e.g. P. fluviatilis, P. somalica and P. flavicans in generally 
richer-coloured plumage. Sexes alike in plumage, but female has bill and mouth as non-breeding 
male throughout year. Juvenile is like non-breeding adult, but washed yellow beneath. Races differ 
mainly in colour tones: pallescens in breeding plumage is paler and greyer above than nominate, 
non-breeding plumage is warmer bufty-brown; melanorhyncha breeding is darker above than nomi- 
nate, little seasonal plumage difference; affinis is larger than nominate, breeding plumage paler 
brown above, tail longer (male 51—63 mm), non-breeding has paler crown, tail longer (male 61—73 
mm); tenella is similar to previous but smaller; graueri is browner above, whiter below, little 
seasonal plumage difference; kasokae breeding is darker and browner above, non-breeding more 
olive-brown; bechuanae is paler and greyer; mutatrix breeding is darker and browner above, with 
greyish crown; pondoensis is browner, less reddish, above. Voice. Male sings from prominent perch, 
usually with tail cocked, a loud series of notes as “przzt przzt przzt...”, “teep teep teep..." or sharper 
“tsip tsip tsip...", repeated monotonously 5—40 times at 3—6 notes per second; individuals have sev- 
eral song types, and songs vary somewhat regionally. typically longer and often buzzier notes in NE 
compared with SC regions. Alarm call a repeated harsh, mewing "zbee" or drawn-out "cheeee". 
Habitat. Rank grass, tall shrubs and bushes along edges of streams and swamps, clearings in wood- 
land, and edges of old cultivated lands and gardens; locally, also in mangroves. Avoids forest and 
open grassland without trees or shrubs. To 2750 m in Ethiopia, 2300 m in E Africa and 2000 m in 
S. In rehabilitating dune forest in KwaZulu-Natal (South Africa), abundance decreases with patch 
age, and largely disappears from patches more than 10 years old. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects and other invertebrates, including termite alates (Isoptera), 
mayflies (Ephemeroptera), beetles and their larvae (Coleoptera), flies (Diptera), lepidopteran cat- 
erpillars (of noctuid, geometrid and lasiocampid moths), orthopterans (adults and nymphs of fami- 
lies Acrididae and Tetügoniidae), mantids (Mantodea) and spiders (Araneae); also nectar of Aloe 
flowers. Occurs singly, in pairs or in family parties of up to seven birds; more often in groups than 
are other prinias in South Africa. Forages on bare ground, around grass tufts and low down in 
grass, shrubs and bushes; in trees in winter. Hops rapidly on ground. Hawks mayflies, moths and 
termite alates, returning to perch to eat them; also hovers briefly to pluck insects from water sur- 
face. Apparently some competition with migrant Willow Warblers (Phylloscopus trochilus) in Kenya; 
during influxes of that species. moves out of acacia (Acacia) trees favoured by the migrants. 
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Breeding. Nesting mainly in rains. May-Nov N of equator and Jul-Apr in S; some pairs raise two 
broods in a season (breed in both long and short rains) in Kenya. Probably monogamous; may 
occasionally have helpers at the nest. Solitary, territorial: male defends territory throughout year, 
advertises territory by calling and singing from exposed perch on top of small tree or bush or reeds. 
Nest built usually by both sexes (sometimes only one); a neat oval, side entrance at top, woven 
from fine grass leaves (green when first built, drying out to straw-colour later), Jined with fine 
grass leaves and inflorescences (mainly after eggs laid), attached to vertical stems with twisted 
grass fibres. the supporting stems first linked, then base of nest added, followed by top of nest; 
adjacent grass leaves often woven into nest, occasionally attaches green leaves to nest with spider 
webs, using rivet-like technique similar to that of Orthotomus; placed 0-6-1-8 m (rarely to 3 m) 
above ground, slung from vertical stems in tall herbs or coarse grass, sometimes builds inside 
abandoned nest of Southern Red Bishop (Euplectes orix). Clutch 1-6 eggs, usually 3-4 (average 
3-3), laid one daily; incubation mainly by female, period 13-15 days: nestlings fed by both sexes, 
often brooded after feeding (other parent may deliver food to brooding mate), at one nest in Kenya 
three fully grown birds fed chicks (and were later seen with two fledglings), nestling period 13-18 
days; fledglings remain with adults for 2-3 weeks after leaving nest. A major host of Cuckoo Finch 
(Anomalospiza imberbis), and possibly parasitized also by African Emerald Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx 
cupreus), Klaas's Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx klaas) and Brown-backed Honeyguide (Prodotiscus 
regulus). Average breeding success in E South Africa (KwaZulu-Natal) 24%, mean 1-3 fledglings 
per attempt; main causes of failure were predation of eggs (36%) and chicks (2895); 8% of eggs 
abandoned, 5% of chicks starved. Longevity at least 7-5 years; estimated annual adult survival in S 
Malawi 60%. 

Movements. Mostly resident. but some local movements. May be a partial migrant in W Africa 
(Nigeria), moving locally into more arid areas after rains. Possibly some altitudinal movements in 
S Africa. numbers increasing in winter at middle altitudes, presumably owing to influx from higher 
altitudes. Record from Makoukou, in Gabon, indicates occasional vagrancy. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. Average density 0-23 birds/ 
ha in Guinea savanna at Lamto. in Ivory Coast; in riverine forest in Swaziland highly variable. 
0.08-3-2 birds/ha. Density in Limpopo Province (S Africa) c. 0-07 pairs/ha in broadleaf Burkea 
africana woodland on sandy soils, but species less abundant in mixed acacia woodland; in Swaziland. 
however, the opposite is true. with density in acacia savanna (0-03-0-4 birds/ha) higher than in 
broadleaf woodland. 

Bibliography. Ash & Miskell (1998), Bannerman (1939), Barlow er al. (1997), Bates (1934), Benson (19482), 
Benson & Benson (1977). Benson ef al. (1971), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton. P.L. (1980b), Brooke (1970), 
Brossel & Érard (1986), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953), Chappuis (1974), Chappuis et al. (1989), 
Cheesman & Sclater (1935), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Christy & Clarke (1994), Dean (2000), Demey (20022). 
Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Earlé (1981a. 1981b. 1981c). Elgood, Fry & Dowsett (1973), Elgood, Heigham 
et al. (1994), Fry (1971). Gatter (19972), Hall & Moreau (1970), Hanmer (1978, 19892), Harrison er al. (1997), 
Herremans et al. (1993), Hockey et al. (2005). Irwin (1981), Johnson & Maclean (1994), Kritzinger & van Aarde 
(1998), Leonard (1999b). Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963. 1973). Manson (1985), Masterson (1972a), 
Mironov & Kopij (1997). Monadjem (2002a. 2002b. 2003), Oatley (1964), Outley & Skead (1972), Parker (1997). 
Peach et al. (2001), Rabol (1987), Skead (1995, 1997), van Someren (1956), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002). Steyn 
(1966a. 1996). Styles (1995). Swynnerton (1908). Tarboton (2001), Thiollay (1998), Urban er al. (1997), Vincent. 
A.W. (1948), Vincent, J. (1935), Wink (1981). Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


34. Pale Prinia 


Prinia somalica 


French: Prinia pále German: Somaliprinie Spanish: Prinia Somalí 
Taxonomy. Burnesia somalica Elliot, 1897, Las Durban, Somalia. 
Forms a superspecies with P. inornata, P. subflava and P. fluviatilis. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
P. s. somalica (Elliot. 1897) - N Somalia. 
P. s. erlangeri Reichenow, 1905 - SE Sudan, S Ethiopia, C Somalia, Kenya and extreme E Uganda. 
ere MM. E ER Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm: 7-8 g. A pallid 
[^ | prinia lacking seasonal plumage changes. 
~ | Nominate race has broad whitish supercilium, 
fading into greyish nape behind eye; lores grey- 
brown, ear-coverts paler sandy grey-brown: 
crown and upperparts sandy grey-brown, 
upperwing-coverts and secondaries edged 
whitish, primaries edged sandy grey; tail grey- 
ils. brown, underside greyish with blackish 
i Ecce 0 m / -| subterminal spots and creamy-white tips (ex- 
? i A cept on central feather pair); throat and under- 
; { ` parts creamy white; iris pale red-brown; bill 
i " eomm i Í = AN black. sometimes paler base; legs pinkish. Dif- 
i K fers from P. subflava in paler coloration, pale 
grey (not rufous) wingpanel. Sexes alike. Juvenile is paler above than adult. Race erlangeri is 


slightly darker grey-brown above than nominate, underparts more buffy cream, juvenile washed 
buff on breast, flanks and thighs. Voice. Song a series of dry, buzzy, insect-like notes, “dzik dzik 
dzik..." or "zher-zher-zher-zher...". sometimes with notes run together. Also makes frequent 
chittering calls and snapping sounds. 

Habitat. Confined to Somali-Masai biome: occurs in thorny scrub in semi-desert and arid savannas, 
favouring grassy areas with stunted trees. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects. Occurs singly, in pairs or in family parties. Forages by 
gleaning; creeps through tangled vegetation, and searches lower branches of thorn trees. 
Breeding. Breeds Nov-May. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. Nest an upright oval with 
side entrance at top, woven from fine grass blades, lined with plant down or wool, attached to 
vertical grass stems or twigs 0-5-1-5 m up in bush or tussock. Clutch 4 eggs; no information on 
incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. 

Bibliography. Archer & Godman (1937-1961), Ash & Miskell (1998), Bennun & Ngoroje (1999), Benson (1946c), 
Britton, P.L. (1980b), Byaruhanga er al. (2001). Carswell er al. (2005), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Dowsett & 
Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Hall & Moreau (1970), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960), 
Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban ef al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


35. River Prinia 
Prinia fluviatilis 
French: Prinia aquatique German: Tschadprinie Spanish: Prinia Fluvial 
Taxonomy. Prinia fluviatilis Chappuis, 1974, N'Djamena, Chad. 
Forms a superspecies with P. inornata, P. subflava and P. somalica. In small samples, birds from 
Chad had shorter tarsus (17 mm) than birds from Senegal (18-20 mm); uncertain whether this of 
any taxonomic significance. Monotypic. 
Distribution. SW Mauritania and W Senegambia E very locally (mainly on R Niger and around L 
Chad) to W Chad; also NW Kenya (Lokichokio). 
Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm; c. 8 g. A small, 
y slender unstreaked prinia with fairly long, 
graduated tail. In breeding plumage, has white 
/ > s supercilium contrasting with blackish-brown 
pt N o AE ^| lores, grey-brown upperparts, slightly browner 
f on rump; tail (44-52 mm) grey-brown with 
buffy margins, underside greyish-buff with 
blackish subterminal spots and creamy-buff 


Í C A oe ( tips of feathers (except central pair); white 


below, washed buff on flanks, thighs and 
í undertail-coverts; iris pale brown; bill black; 
/ TOES \ legs pinkish-brown. In non-breeding plumage 
a te N | upperparts greyer, tail longer (60-61 mm). Dis- 
tinguished from very similar P. subflava by 
smaller and more slender appearance, colder grey upperparts, whiter underparts, more constrasting 
head pattern, also tail slightly longer and legs shorter. Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. 
Song. from quite exposed perch 1-3 m up (usually above water), also low down in vegetation, 
distinctive, a series of rather plaintive, slightly downslurred "pleeu" notes or “tseep tseep tseep...", 
repeated at 3—4 notes per second: notes higher-pitched, longer and less grating than those of P. 
subflava (to which present species gave little, if any, response in playback experiments). 
Habitat. Restricted to Sahel biome; occurs in swamp vegetation near permanent waters, including 
reeds (but avoids dense reedbeds), tall grass and dense Tamarix senegalensis shrubs on saline soils. 
Where sympatric with P. subflava. latter is always in more arid sites away from water. 

Food and Feeding. Diet insects. Forages by gleaning and occasionally fluttering down to catch 
prey, but not observed to hawk insects or hover-glean. In NW Senegal forages mainly in Tamarix 
shrubs: elsewhere in reeds, climbing swiftly up and down stems. 

Breeding. Breeds in Aug-Nov in Senegal. Solitary, but two active nests found 5 m apart in Gam- 
bia; usually strongly territorial. Nest a deep oval, side entrance at top, sometimes with porch over 
entrance, woven from fine plant fibres or grasses, placed on end of hanging rush leaf or branch of 
bush over water, usually about half-way between water and top of reedbed, sometimes near top of 
clump of rushes. Clutch 4 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Little known; presumably resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common at several sites, especially 
along R Niger in E Mali and SW Niger, and around L Chad. Recently observed at Lokichokio, in 
NW Kenya, greatly extending its range to E. Range poorly known, may be more widespread than 
currently realized; easily overlooked as being P. subflava. 

Bibliography. Barlow er al. (1997), Barnett & Emms (2000), Borrow & Demey (2001), Chappuis (1974), Chappuis 
et al. (1992). Collar & Stuart (1985), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993, 2005), Finch (2005), Fishpool & Evans 
(2001), de Naurois & Morel (1995), Ottosson, Bengtsson er al. (2002), Rodwell er al. (1996), Salewski et al. 
(2005). 
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36. Black-chested Prinia 


Prinia flavicans 


French: Prinia 4 plastron German: Brustbandprinie Spanish: Prinia Pechinegra 
Taxonomy. Sylvia flavicans Vieillot, 1820, Great Namaqualand, Namibia. 

Occasionally hybridizes with P. maculosa in W South Africa. Geographical variation rather subtle; 
SE populations of nominate race (Northern Province S to Free State, in N South Africa), on aver- 
age darker above in non-breeding plumage, sometimes separated as race ortleppi. Four subspecies 
recognized, 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. f. bihe Boulton & Vincent. 1936 — S Angola and W Zambia. 

P. f. ansorgei W. L. Sclater, 1927 — desert coast of SW Angola and N Namibia. 

P. f. flavicans (Vieillot, 1820) — Namibia, W & C Botswana and W South Africa. 

P. f. nubilosa Clancey, 1957 - NE Namibia, N & E Botswana, SW Zambia. W Zimbabwe and E 
South Africa. 

Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; male 8-12 g, 
female 6-11 g. A medium-sized unstreaked 
prinia with distinctive white throat and yel- 
lowish breast and belly, tai] strongly gradu- 
ated. Male nominate race breeding has whitish 
supercilium, dark brown lores, paler grey- 
ı brown ear-coverts; crown and upperparts 
> °| brown; tail brown, slightly darker subterminal 
spots and whitish tips (both often absent in 
worn plumage); throat white, upper breast 
blackish, lower breast and belly pale yellow 
(bolder in fresh plumage). thighs buffy: iris 
pale brown, narrow pink-red eyering: bill 
black: legs brownish-pink. Non-breeding male 
is paler above; below, black breastband either reduced to isolated black spots or absent, breast and 
belly richer yellow; bill dark horn. Female is like male, but breastband on average narrower in 
breeding plumage and usually absent in non-breeding plumage. Juvenile is like non-breeding 
female, but has buffy wash on flanks. Race nubilosa is darker, more rufous-brown, above than 
nominate, underparts richer yellow, washed buffy on breast and flanks: ansorgei is paler and 
greyer above, only faintly washed pale yellow below, flanks washed buffy, in breeding plumage 
breastband incomplete; bihe is greenish-brown above, yellow underparts washed olive, in breed- 
ing plumage breastband narrow and sometimes incomplete. Voice. Male sings from prominent 
perch on low bush, usually with tail cocked, a loud, sharp "chip-chip-chip...", "kzee-kzee-kzee..." 
or "dzeep dzeep dzeep...". repeated 10-300 times, drier and more buzzy than P. subflava song; 
also a long. ratchet-like "zrrrrrrt", Alarm calls include dry "trrrrrr" (like a watch being wound). 
and a weeping call. 

Habitat. Shrublands and edges of drainage-line woodland in arid and semi-arid areas, dry acacia 
(Acacia) savanna with scattered low bushes, tall shrubs in fallow cultivated croplands, and gar- 
dens in rural villages. In areas of overlap with P. subflava, occurs in more arid habitats; replaced 
by P. maculosa in shrubby karoo vegetation. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects and other small invertebrates. including termites (Isoptera), 
chrysomelid, coccinellid and scarabeid beetles and weevils (Coleoptera), mantids ( Mantodea). aphids 
and pentatomid and lygaeid bugs (Hemiptera), ants and wasps (Hymenoptera), noctuid and geometrid 
moth caterpillars (Lepidoptera), flies (Diptera), ticks (Ixodes), pseudoscorpions (Pseudoscorpiones), 
spiders (Araneae), and once a small earthworm (Lumbricidae); also nectar from flowers of aloes 
(Aloe), red-hot pokers (Kniphofia) and silky oak (Grevillea robusta), Occurs singly. in pairs or in 
family parties. Forages by gleaning stems and leaves in bushes; occasionally forages on ground or 
hawks prey in the air. 

Breeding. Aug-May, mainly Oct-Mar, but in arid W can breed opportunistically in winter (in non- 
breeding plumage) after unseasonal rains; sometimes double-brooded. Probably monogamous: soli- 
tary, territorial. Nest a thin-walled ova] structure, side entrance at top, built by both sexes, one 
constructing grass framework and other responsible for lining. taking 11-12 days; woven from 
thin green grass leaves (which dry to become firm and pale brown), often weaves surrounding live 
leaves into structure, pierces small holes in leaves of support plant and weaves material through 
these, nest usually lined with plant down on base, walls and roof (sometimes unlined); placed 0-2— 
2.2 m (usually c. 1 m) above ground in upright. upper stems of shrub. bush, sapling thorn tree, or 
tall grass, particularly in thorny bush such as acacia and Asparagus. Clutch 3-4 eggs, rarely 2-6 
(average 3-3 eggs), laid one daily; incubation period 12-15 days; nestlings fed by both sexes. 
nestling period 11-15 days; re-lays following breeding failure, in one case new nest started 2-3 
days after old one (with eggs) was blown down. Nests parasitized by Cuckoo Finch (Anomalospiza 
imberbis). Nest contents often preyed on. 

Movements. Resident, but probably locally nomadic in arid areas. Records from Kruger National 
Park, in E South Africa, indicate some vagrancy. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common to abundant; densities of up 
to 0-5 pairs/ha. In Botswana, where atlas reporting rates in unprotected areas were higher than in 
protected areas, average 0-7 birds/ha. In NE South African savannas, occurs at densities of 0:13 
pairs/ha in acacia woodland and 0-05 pairs/ha in broadleaf Burkea africana woodland. 
Bibliography. Aspinwall (1979), Benson e! al. (1971), Brooke (1993), Colahan (2000), Dean (1976a, 2000), Hall 
& Moreau (1970), Harrison et al. (1997), Herremans (1998, 1999), Hockey et al. (2005), Irwin (1981), Mackworth- 
Praed & Grant (1963), Oatley & Skead (1972), Rowan (1962), Skead (1995, 1997), Steyn (1996), Tarboton (2001), 
Tarboton er al. (1987), Traylor (1965), Urban et al. (1997), Vincent (1948). 


37. Karoo Prinia 
Prinia maculosa 


French: Prinia du Karroo German: Fleckenprinie Spanish: Prinia del Karoo 


Taxonomy. Motacilla maculosa Boddaert, 1783, Swellendam, Western Cape, South Africa. 


Forms a superspecies with P. hypoxantha; often considered conspecific. but little evidence of 
intergradation where the two meet (other than around Mt Currie, in East Griqualand). Occasionally 
hybridizes with P. flavicans in W South Africa. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
P. m. psammophila Clancey, 1963 — SW Namibia and Namaqualand coastal plain of South Africa 
(S to R Olifants). 
P. m. exultans Clancey, 1982 — inland in extreme S Namibia, South Africa (Great Karoo, S Free 
State, Eastern Cape) and Lesotho. 
P. m. maculosa (Boddaert, 1783) — S South Africa (from Western Cape E to Humansdorp). 
; = Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; male 8-11 g, 
p " female 7-11 g. A brown prinia with variably 
5 paier & streaked and spotted underparts, strongly 
x : graduated tail. Male nominate race has lores 
creamy white, extending above eye as indis- 


m ] ; 
, ( 
j KESA 4 \ 3 We T h 
/ | CS— | j tinct supercilium that fades into grey-brown 


ear-coverts; dark brown spot or line in front of 
" > '| eye; brown crown sometimes streaked black- 
ish, especially on forecrown; nape and side of 
neck grey-brown; upperparts brown, with dif- 
fuse darker brown feather centres on mantle, 
scapulars and upperwing-coverts; flight-fea- 
thers dark brown with pale buff outer margins 
(forming pale panel on folded wing): tail brown 
with creamy-buff margins, very faint subterminal darker bars; throat whitish to creamy buff, finely 
spotted blackish; underparts whitish, creamy yellow or buffy grey, usually darker on flanks, vari- 
ably spotted blackish on breast, with longer. more diffuse streaks on flanks and side of belly; 
leucistic individuals occasionally recorded; iris warm brown, narrow pinkish eyering; bill black; 
legs flesh-brown. Differs from P. hypoxantha in having less warm brown colour above, more ex- 
tensive streaking below (extending to throat and belly) and usually whiter underparts. Female is 
usually less heavily spotted and streaked below than male. Juvenile has upperparts tinged rufous, 
underparts washed yellowish with only indistinct streaks. Race psammophila is paler above and 
below than nominate; exultans is darker above, with heavier streaking below, flanks washed olive- 
grey. Voice. Male sings from prominent perch on low bush, usually with tail cocked, a series of 
repetitive notes, elements rather variable both within and between populations, often rather buzzy 
"dzeeep" or "shreep" notes, sometimes harder "chip chip chip..." or “kli kli kli kli..."; notes often 
accompanied by snapping sounds; female may accompany male, with similar harsh, buzzy notes. 
Partners maintain contact with brief buzzing calls; alarm a series of "skizzing" notes or winding 
buzz, similar to sound made when winding a watch. 

Habitat. Mediterranean-type shrublands (fynbos and renosterveld), coastal thickets, forest edge 
and karoo scrub, including acacia (Acacia) woodland along drainage lines in arid areas; also gar- 
dens, stands of alien shrubs (Australian Acacia. Hakea) and shrubs in fallow fields. Occasionally 
visits small sandy bays on rocky shores where stranded seaweed attracts large numbers of kelp flies 
(Coelopidae). 

Food and Feeding. Diet small invertebrates, including katydids and small grasshoppers (Orthoptera), 
termites (Isoptera), ants (Hymenoptera), caterpillars and adult lepidopterans, mantids (Mantodea), 
weevils and chrysomelid, hydrophilid and scarabaeid beetles and their larvae (Coleoptera), bugs 
(Hemiptera) and flies (Diptera); once a legless lizard (Acontiinae). Occurs singly, in pairs or in 
family parties. Forages by searching stems and leaves low down in grass, shrubs and bushes; occa- 
sionally forages on ground or hawks prey in the air. 

Breeding. Nesting occurs in Jul-Jan, mainly Aug-Nov, but can breed opportunistically after rains 
in more arid areas; double-brooding regular in some areas. Probably monogamous; partners usu- 
ally remain together throughout year. Solitary, territorial; breeding territories c. 0-4 ha. Unmated 
male displays by flying in exaggerated, looping flight, while emitting slow, clear song notes, may 
continue calling for hours; initially aggressive towards females, and female may appease male by 
inviting copulation. Nest a neat oval with side entrance at top, built by both sexes over 4-14 days 
(usually 7-9 days), construction more rapid for repeat attempts; outer shell built by male, woven 
from thin green grass leaves (which dry to become firm and pale brown), these occasionally knot- 
ted together, lined by female with white plant down or, rarely. wool or fur (forms dense bed 1-2 cm 
deep, rarely 4 cm, at base), some lining added sporadically during incubation: typically 0-3-0-6 m 
above ground, well concealed in spiny grass, shrub or small tree (including invasive alien species), 
occasionally almost on ground or as high as 24 m up in tree, occasionally inside old nest of Yellow 
Bishop (Euplectes capensis) or Southern Red Bishop (Euplectes orix); material sometimes reused 
for repeat attempts, one record of re-laying in same nest following failure. Clutch 1—5 eggs (aver- 
age 3-6), laid one daily: incubation from last egg (rarely, from the day after last laid), by female, 
occasionally fed at nest by male, female leaves 2-3 times per hour to forage; incubation period 12- 
17 days, mostly 14 days (eggs that fail to hatch are incubated for 4—5 days after others hatch); 
chicks fed by both sexes, 5—40 feeds per hour, feeding rate highest in early morning, nestling 
period 11—15 days, usually 13 days; juveniles fed by parents for up to 25 days after fledging; when 
two broods, female re-lays 10-15 days after fledging last brood, some chicks may remain on terri- 
tory but no longer fed. Nests parasitized by Diederik Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx caprius) and Klaas's 
Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx klaas). Average breeding success 59%, 89% of eggs hatching and 66% of 
chicks tledging; eggs eaten by snakes e.g. common egg-eater (Dasypeltis scabra), nestlings by 
Fiscal Shrike (Lanius collaris) and Southern Boubou (Laniarius ferrugineus), and at least four of 
61 broods probably killed by introduced Argentine ants (Linepithema humilis); larvae of tropical 
nest fly Passeromyia heterochaeta the likely cause of myiasis in nestlings. At least some individu- 
als breed in season after fledging, at 10 months of age. 

Movements. Largely resident, but some local movement; ringed birds recovered up to 69 km from 
ringing site. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to abundant in many habitats. In 
South Africa, up to 1-5 birds/ha in mountain fynbos in Western Cape; in latter province, density 
increases in places moderately infested with invasive alien shrubs. Sensitive to heavy grazing pres- 
sure in semi-arid areas if this reduces shrub cover; occurs at lower densities in heavily grazed 
communal rangelands than in adjacent commercial rangelands in South Africa. 

Bibliography. Brooke (1993). Clancey (1986. 1989b, 1992a, 1997b), Dean & Bond (1994), Dean & Milton (1993), 
Dean et al. (1990), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Fraser (1987, 1989), Fraser & Crowe (1990), Hall & Moreau 
(1970), Harrison e! al. (1997), Hawthorne & Hawthorne (2001), Hockey er al. (2005), Jensen & Jensen (1969), Joubert 
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& Ryan (1999), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963), Martin & Broekhuysen (1961). Nalwanga et al. (2004a, 2004b), 
Rowan (1962), Rowan & Broekhuysen (1962), Ryan et al. (1996), Siegfried (19682), Skead, C.J. (1995, 1997), Skead, 
D.M. (1966a). Steyn (1996, 2000), de Swardt (1994), Tarboton (2001), Urban et al. ( 1997), Vincent (1948). 


38. Drakensberg Prinia 


Prinia hypoxantha 


French: Prinia du Drakensberg German: Drakensbergprinie Spanish: Prinia del Drakensberg 


Taxonomy. Drymoeca hypoxantha Sharpe, 1877, Seymour, Eastern Cape, South Africa. 

Forms a superspecies with P. maculosa, often considered conspecific, but little evidence of 
intergradation where the two meet (other than around Mt Currie, in East Griqualand). Monotypic. 
Distribution. Soutpansberg and escarpment of E South Africa and W Swaziland, S through mid- 
lands of KwaZulu-Natal to Eastern Cape (around East London). 

Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; 9-11 g. A 
brownish prinia with minimal streaking below, 
strongly graduated tail. Male has lores creamy 
yellow, extending above eye as indistinct 
supercilium that fades into grey-brown ear- 
coverts; dark brown spot or line in front of eye; 
crown and upperparts buffy grey-brown, crown 
E faintly streaked blackish; flight-feathers dark 
brown with tawny-brown outer margins (form- 
ing rufous panel on folded wing); tail reddish- 
brown with buff margins and faint subterminal 
darker bars; throat creamy buff, underparts 
buffy yellow, finely streaked blackish on breast 
and lower throat; iris warm brown, narrow 
pinkish eyering; bill black; legs flesh-brown. Differs from P. maculosa in having paler, more yel- 
low-brown upperparts, streaking largely confined to breast (not extending to upper throat and 
belly), underparts usually yellower, with no grey wash on flanks. Female is usually less heavily 
streaked below than male. Juvenile has upperparts tinged rufous, underparts washed yellowish and 
with only indistinct streaks, Voice. Male sings from prominent perch on low bush, usually with tail 
cocked, a series of repetitive buzzy "dzeeep", "shreep" or "chip" notes; female may accompany 
male, with similar harsh, buzzy notes, Vocalizations similar to those of P. maculosa, but apparently 
lacks that species’ winding alarm call. 

Habitat. Tall, rank grass, shrubs and bracken along edges of streams and wetlands, forest edges 
and rocky hillsides. 

Food and Feeding. Diet small invertebrates. including scarabid beetles and weevils (Coleoptera), 
flies (Diptera) and ants (Hymenoptera): also nectar from Aloe flowers. Occurs singly, in pairs or in 
family parties. Gleans from stems and leaves in grass and shrubs; occasionally takes prey on ground 
or in the air. 

Breeding. Breeds in Oct-Feb, mainly Nov-Jan. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial through- 
out year. Nest oval to pear-shaped, side entrance at top. woven from thin green grass leaves (which 
dry to become firm and pale brown), unlined, or lined with plant down or wool. Clutch 2—4 eggs 
(average 3-1); incubation period 14 days; nestlings fed by both sexes, nestling period 15 days. 
Nests parasitized by Brown-backed Honeyguide (Prodotiscus regulus). 

Movements. Probably mainly resident; some post-breeding descent from higher to middle alti- 
tudes in KwaZulu-Natal. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. Range has apparently con- 
tracted in Eastern Cape, where replaced by P. maculosa; this possibly linked to E spread of karoo 
vegetation. 

Bibliography. Carlyon (1987), Clancey (1986, 1989b. 1992a, 1997b). Hall (1983), Harrison et al. (1997). Hockey 
et al. (2005), Johnson & Maclean (1994), Lawson & Edmonds (1983), Oatley & Skead (1972), Rowan & Broekhuysen 
(1962), Tarboton (2001), Tarboton er al. (1987). Urban et al. (1997). 


39. Sao Tome Prinia 
Prinia molleri 


Freuch: Prinia de Sao Tomé German: Sao-Tomé-Prinie Spanish: Prinia de Santo Tomé 
Taxonomy. Prinia molleri Bocage, 1887, Sao Tomé, Gulf of Guinea. 

Has plumage affinities to Artisornis and Orthotomus, but song and nest support placement in present 
genus. Monotypic. 


Distribution. São Tomé, in Gulf of Guinea. 


Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 8-9 g. A plain prinia 
with rufous head, long tail strongly graduated. 
(S | \| Male has chestnut face, rufous-brown crown 

/ \ | merging into grey on nape; upperparts grey, 
lightly washed olive, greater upperwing-coverts 


m SUE F dark brown with white margins; flight-feathers 
ue = oe (oe n " blackish-brown; tail with central feathers black- 

2 nt WES p ish, remaining feathers grey with blackish 
AE N Pi subterminal band and whitish tip; creamy white 

| \ di AN j \ (| below, with pearl-grey sides and flanks, and ru- 
| N ( 3 fous thighs; iris pale grey; bill horn, paler on 
l 7 ! lower mandible; legs flesh-brown. Female duller 
| | "i mom than male, with more strongly olive-washed 


upperparts. Juvenile has upperparts, throat and 
breast washed rufous. Voice. Highly vocal; song rather variable, a series of monotonously repeated, 
high-pitched, rather sibilant "tsee" notes or “tsi-tsip tsi-tsip tsi tsip...", sometimes harsher “jeeup 
jeeup jeeup..." or "chyap chyap chyap..."; often another bird accompanies with sharp “tsip” or “tsik” 
notes or high-pitched chatter. Habitually clicks wings and tail, apparently by jerking tail upwards and 
striking partly raised wings; wing-snaps in flight. Contact call a nasal "dzik" or “dzi-dzi-dzi...”. 
Habitat. Occurs in low undergrowth and understorey vegetation in wide range of habitats at all 
elevations, including grassland, banana and cocoa plantations, coconut swamps, gardens and even 
along suburban streets. Scarce in undisturbed forest. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects, including beetles (Coleoptera) and caterpillars 
(Lepidoptera): also some vegetable matter. Usually in pairs, but often in groups of 5—6 birds (rarely, 
up to 17). Forages by gleaning from undersides of leaves in dense undergrowth, on creepers and 
lianas, occasionally on ground, also in crowns of tall palms or in canopies of isolated trees. 


Breeding. Nesting in Aug-Mar, mainly Oct-Dec. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. In dis- 
play, thought to be sexual, two birds face each other, one repeatedly jumps c. 12 cm up. calling and 
wing-snapping; in communal display gathers in groups, all call excitedly in unison, several flying 
vertical loops (c. 1 m in diameter) 5-6 m above ground, constantly wing-snapping. Nest a closely 
woven oval of fine grass, or other plant fibres, lined with moss, built 1-3 m above ground under fern 
frond, in plants hanging down bank or in mass of twigs at end of branch. Clutch 1—2 eggs (average 
1-6); no information on incubation and nestling periods. Some nests destroyed by rats (Rattus). 
Movements. Little known; presumably resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Sao Tomé 
EBA. Abundant within its tiny range. Has probably benefited from human activities on the island; 
common in most disturbed habitats, but scarce in primary forest. 

Bibliography. Atkinson ef al. (1991), Bannerman (1939), Borrow & Demey (2001), Christy & Clarke (1998), 
Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Fry (1976), Hall & Moreau (1970), Jones & Tye (1988), Jones et al. (1992), 
Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973), de Naurois (1984a, 1994), Peet & Atkinson (1994), Snow (1950), Stattersfield 
et al. (1998), Urban et al. (1997). 


40. Banded Prinia 

Prinia bairdii 

French: Prinia rayée German: Zebraprinie 
Other common names: Black-faced Prinia (obscura, melanops) 


Spanish: Prinia Barrada 


Taxonomy. Drymoica Bairdii Cassin, 1855, Mondah River, Gabon. 

Aberrant prinia, sometimes placed in its own genus, Herpystera. Races melanops and obscura 
sometimes treated as a separate species on basis of plumage differences and more montane habitat, 
but a narrow zone of hybridization with nominate exists in E DRCongo. Four subspecies recog- 
nized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. b. bairdii (Cassin, 1855) — SE Nigeria S to N Angola (Cabinda), E to S Central African Republic, 
N DRCongo and W Uganda. 

P. b. heinrichi Meise, 1958 - NW Angola (Cuanza Norte). 

P. b. obscura (Neumann, 1908) — highlands of E DRCongo, W Uganda, Rwanda and Burundi. 

P. b. melanops (Reichenow & Neumann, 1895) - W Kenya and E Uganda. 

Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; 10-16 g. A 
highly distinctive, chunky-looking dark prinia 
with two white wingbars and strikingly banded 
underparts, long tail strongly graduated. Nomi- 
nate race has blackish-brown head and face, 
merging into dark grey-brown back, rump and 
upperwing; median and greater upperwing- 
coverts broadly tipped white, forming (two 
prominent white wingbars); tail dark brown 
above, greyish below, with blackish subter- 
minal bands and white tips; throat and under- 
parts white with fine blackish barring, bars 
becoming broader on flanks, diffuse on 
undertail-coverts, central belly unbarred; iris 
yellow; bill black; legs grey. Sexes alike. Juvenile is paler above, with buffy (not white) tips of 
wing-coverts, barring below reduced and diffuse, sometimes forming brownish breastband, belly 
and flanks whitish. Race heinrichi has paler and narrower barring below than nominate; obscura 
has black head and upper throat, barring starting on lower throat; melanops is similar to previous, 
but has face sooty grey. not black. Voice. Male song a loud series of notes, ranging from ringing 
“bing bing bing...” to rapid "kli-kli-kli-kli...", at 4-8 notes per second, repeated for up to 30 
seconds; female may accompany male with nasal “gaaa gaaa gaaa” at 2-3 notes per second, or with 
high-pitched "chip" notes, sometimes synchronized with male song. 

Habitat. Lowland and montane forest, usually where there are treefall gaps or clearings, tangled 
growth along rivers, secondary growth, and in forest where undergrowth cleared for coffee-planting. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly small invertebrates, including small beetles (Coleoptera), flies 
(Diptera), caterpillars (Lepidoptera), other insect larvae; also small snails (Gastropoda). Occurs 
singly. in pairs or in family groups. Forages by gleaning among dense understorey vegetation and 
tangled vines; once seen associated with an ant swarm. 

Breeding. Breeds May-Aug in Cameroon, Mar-Feb in Gabon, Jul-Nov in E Africa, and through- 
out year in DRCongo. Probably monogamous, sometimes with helpers at nest. Solitary; strongly 
territorial, advertises territory by duetting. Nest oval or spherical, side entrance with porch at top, 
built of grass blades and sometimes herbaceous leaves and mosses (not woven like typical nests of 
genus), lined with grass inflorescences, placed 0-5—1-5 m above ground in tangled grass, sedges, 
herbs or small bush, often near water. Clutch 2-3 eggs, usually 3; incubation by female alone, 
period 12 days; nestlings fed by both sexes, occasionally assisted by helpers, no information on 
duration of nestling period. Nest contents often destroyed by predators (6146 of nests in Gabon); 
some nests taken over by the climbing mouse Dendromus pumilio. Longevity at least 9 years. 
Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. Individual ringed in Kenya recaptured 
only 150 m away after 9 years. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common, especially in disturbed forest and 
secondary growth. Average density 4-7 birds/ha in Bwindi Impenetrable Forest, in Uganda. 
Bibliography. Bannerman (1939), Borrow & Demey (2001), Bowden (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Chapin (1953), 
Chappuis (1974), Christy & Clarke (1994), Dean (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Elgood et al. (1994), 
Hall & Moreau (1970), Heinrich (1958), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Mann (1985). Prigogine 
(1953, 1979), Rodewald er al. (1994), Shaw & Shewry (2001), Sibley & Monroe (1990), Stevenson & Fanshawe 
(2002), Urban et al. (1997), Willis (1986), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


Genus HELIOLAIS Sharpe, 1903 


41. Red-winged Warbler 
Heliolais erythropterus 


French: Prinia à ailes rousses German: Sonnenprinie 


Spanish: Prinia Alirroja 
Other common names: Red-winged Prinia 
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Taxonomy. Drymoica erythroptera Jardine, 1849, Ghana. 

Often placed in genus Prinia. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

H. e. erythropterus (Jardine, 1849) — Senegal E to Nigeria. 

H. e. jodopterus (Heuglin, 1864) — Cameroon, Central African Republic, N DRCongo, S Sudan 
and NW Uganda. 

H. e. major (Blundell & Lovat, 1899) — W Ethiopia. 

H. e. rhodopterus (Shelley, 1880) — SW Kenya, E Tanzania, E Zambia, Malawi, Mozambique and 
E Zimbabwe. 

Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 9-15 g. A fairly 
small, prinia-like warbler with distinctive 
chestnut wingpanel, tail strongly graduated. 
Nominate race breeding has crown and nape 
dark grey, washed brown, face and ear-cov- 
erts darker slate-grey; mantle and inner 
upperwing-coverts olive-tinged grey-brown, 
contrasting with rich chestnut outer wing-cov- 
erts; flight-feathers dark olive-brown, edged 
chestnut (together with outer wing-coverts 
forming distinctive reddish wing); rump grey, 
washed cinnamon: tail dark brownish-grey, 
narrow white tip and broader subterminal 
blackish band; chin and central belly white. 
merging into pale buffy-cinnamon breast, richer cinnamon flanks and undertail-coverts; iris yel- 
lowish-brown; bill and mouth black; legs pale yellow. Non-breeding adult is similar, but browner 
above, reducing contrast between mantle and reddish wingpanel; bill dark brown above, paler 
below. Sexes alike. Juvenile has back colour intermediate between breeding and non-breeding 
adults, lacks blackish subterminal band on tail. Race jodopterus is browner above in breeding 
plumage than nominate, and buffy brown above in non-breeding plumage; major is similar to 
previous, but larger; rhodopterus is darker above than others. Voice. Male song a series of loud 
"tseeu" notes, descending in pitch. repeated 15—40 times in 5-10 seconds; female may duet with 
male, giving high-pitched trill. Contact call a thin, twittering "tseek-tseek-tseek", increasing in 
pitch and frequency when alarmed: also gives rattling “cher”. 

Habitat. Tall grass understorey of miombo (Brachystegia) and other open woodlands, rank growth 
at edges of lowland evergreen forest, fairly dense shrubland along rivers, and abandoned and over- 
grown cultivated patches; to 1500 m in E Africa. 

Food and Feeding. Diet small insect larvae, beetles (Coleoptera) and spiders (Araneae). Usually 
occurs in pairs or small family parties: occasionally joins other species in loose feeding groups. 
Forages low down in understorey or rank vegetation, but moves into canopy of small trees follow- 
ing fires. Also retires to canopy when disturbed. 

Breeding. Nesting Jun-Sept and Dec in W Africa, Oct-Jan in Zimbabwe and Mozambique, Dec- 
Mar in Zambia. Probably monogamous: solitary. territorial. Nest, apparently built largely by fe- 
male, with male in close attendance, a thin-walled, upright oval. side entrance at top, made of grey 
grass leaves, not woven but bound with spider web, lined with feathery grass inflorescences, c. 0-5 
m above ground in shrub in rank growth. Clutch 2-3 eggs (average 2-4); no information on incuba- 
tion and nestling periods. 

Movements. Resident in most of range. but a dry-season visitor in parts of Mali, Niger, Chad and 
Nigeria. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Local and uncommon in most of its range 
Average density only 0-02 birds/ha in Guinea savanna at Lamto, in Ivory Coast. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1939), Barlow et al. (1997), Benson & Benson (1977), Benson et al. (1971), Borrow & 
Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Cave & MacDonald (1955). Chapin (1953), Chappuis (1974), Cheesman & 
Sclater (1935), Cheke & Walsh (1996), David & Gosselin (20024), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Elgood, 
Fry & Dowsett (1973), Elgood, Heigham er al. (1994), Fry (1971), Gatter (19972), Hall & Moreau (1970), Harrison 
et al. (1997), Hockey et al. (2005), Irwin (1981), Macdonald (1979), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960. 1963, 
1973), Plowes (1972), Skoracki & Dabert (2001). Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Steyn (1996), Tarboton (2001), 
Thiollay (1998), Urban et al. (1997), Vincent (1935), Wilson ( 1989). Zimmerman er al. (1996). 


Genus CISTICOLA Kaup, 1829 


42. Red-faced Cisticola 
Cisticola erythrops 


French: Cisticole à face rousse German: Rotgesicht-Zistensánger Spanish: Cistícola Carirrojo 
Other common names: Lepe Cisticola (/epe) 


Taxonomy. Drymoeca erythrops Hartlaub, 1857, Calabar, Nigeria. 

Sometimes placed in a superspecies with C. cantans, but ranges overlap considerably. Race lepe 
sometimes considered a separate species; reported as being locally sympatric with sy/via in SE 
DRCongo (Marungu Mts). Proposed races arcanus (described from NW Zambia) and elusus (E 
Zimbabwe) synonymized with nyasa. Six subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. e. erythrops (Hartlaub, 1857) — Senegal and S Mauritania E to Central African Republic and NE 
Gabon, S to R Congo. 

C. e. sylvia Reichenow, 1904 — SW Sudan, NE & E DRCongo, Kenya and C Tanzania. 

C. e. pyrrhomitra Reichenow, 1916 — SE Sudan and Ethiopia. 

C. e. niloticus Madarász, 1914 — Blue Nile, in C Sudan. 

C. e. lepe Lynes, 1930 - W & N Angola, possibly extending E into SE DRCongo. 

C. e. nyasa Lynes, 1930 — SE DRCongo and S Tanzania S to E South Africa. 

Descriptive notes. 13-15 cm; male 12-18 g, female 10-16 g. A medium-sized, plain-backed cisticola 
with plain rufous face extending onto forehead. Nominate race breeding has rufous forehead and 
side of face; crown and upperparts dark grey-brown, lightly washed olive; flight-feathers dark 
brown with narrow rufous-buff outer margins; tail graduated, brown with darker subterminal band 
and buffy-grey tips; buffy below, paler on throat and central belly, washed pale grey on breast; iris 
eyes orange-brown; bill blackish, grey base of lower mandible; legs flesh-pink. Non-breeding adult 
has browner crown, with upperparts washed olive, tail tipped white, underparts richer in colour 
(this plumage worn throughout year in Cameroon). Differs from C. cantans in lacking rufous crown, 
indistinct supercilium and rufous wingpanel. Sexes alike. Juvenile is browner, with broader tail 


feathers. Race sylvia is slightly larger and paler 
than nominate, lacks seasonal plumage 
changes; pyrrhomitra is paler above, with yel- 
low wash on crown and olive wash on back; 
niloticus is even paler than previous; nyasa is 
more tawny-yellow above in non-breeding 
plumage. with redder face and richer-coloured 
underparts; lepe is paler above and almost 
whitish below. Voice. Male song a series of 
loud, ringing notes, often in duet with female 
“pickup pickup pickup pickup twéé twéé twéé, 
pickup pickup pickup twéé twéé", easily con- 
fused with that of C. cantans but generally 
more emphatic, with more sharp, staccato 
notes; varies regionally, in S Africa typical song a piping series of descending notes, increasing in 
volume, "tee-tee-tee-táy- táy- táy-tóy-tóy-tóy", in E Africa more nasal, buzzy notes typically as- 
cending in pitch, 'jee-jee-jee-chee-chee-cheer-cheer-chéér-chéér-chéér"; in song flight loud "chip- 
pwi” followed by "chicker-chucker-chucker'"'; also a rapid "wit-wit-wit-wit" or nasal “nyaa nyaa”. 
Sings throughout year, with little seasonal variation, in Uganda. Alarm a loud, drawn-out "teearrr" 
or thin, plaintive "teeeeeeee, teeeeeeee", similar to that of Prinia subflava. 

Habitat. Tall, rank shrubs and grasses in damp hollows, small marshes and along streams and 
rivers, including estuaries; also in rank vegetation on dry slopes. In W Africa also in gardens and 
rank growth away from water, including forest clearings and secondary growth. To 2400 m in NE 
Africa, and 1600 m in S Africa; usually at lower elevations than C. cantans in areas of overlap in 
Ethiopia and Zimbabwe, and typically found in wetter sites than that species. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects, including beetles (Coleoptera), caterpillars (Lepidoptera), 
ants (Hymenoptera), acridid grasshoppers (Orthoptera), mantids (Mantodea), calliphorid flies 
(Diptera) and termite alates (Isoptera). Occurs singly, in pairs or in small family groups. Forages in 
undergrowth, gleaning from leaves and stems. 

Breeding. Breeds Mar-Dec N of equator, Oct-Mar in S; some pairs attempt second brood in Kenya. 
Probably monogamous. Solitary; territorial in breeding season, possibly throughout year. In dis- 
play, male sings from cover or prominent perch, and makes slow, butterfly-like song flight over 
territory, circling at 4-6 m. Nest built by both sexes, making a pouch from 2-3 living leaves of a 
broadleaf forb, herb or bush, using spider web to rivet leaves together, inside which builds rather 
untidy nest, oval with side entrance, made from leaves and dry grass bound with spider web; occa- 
sionally only an open cup, with little if any grass used; lined with soft plant down; 0-5-1-5 m above 
ground. Clutch 2—4 eggs, rarely 1 (average 2-6); incubation 12-16 days, mainly by female, adding 
lining during incubation, fed at nest by male; newly hatched chicks brooded for 2-3 days by fe- 
male, male brings food and passes it to her, larger chicks fed by both sexes, chick faeces initially 
eaten at nest, later carried away by adults; nestling period 14—16 days. Nests parasitized by Klaas's 
Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx klaas) and by Cuckoo Finch (Anomalospiza imberbis). Longevity at least 
8-5 years: annual adult survival in S Malawi estimated to be 53%. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. Occurs at densities of up to 
0-8 birds/ha in riverine forest in Swaziland. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1939), Barlow e! al. (1997), Benson & Benson (1977), Benson et al. (1971), Borrow & 
Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953), Chappuis (1974), Cheesman & 
Sclater (1935), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Clancey (1978). David & Gosselin (2002b), Dean (2000), Dowsett & 
Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Prigogine (1974), Elgood et al. (1994), Gatter (1997a), Grimes (1987), Hall 
& Moreau (1970), Hanmer (1989a, 2004), Harrison et al. (1997), Heinrich (1958), Hockey et al. (2005). Irwin 
(1981), Leonard (1999b), Lynes (1930), Lynes & Sclater (1934), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), 
Malcolm-Coe (1992), Manson (1985), Masterson (19722, 1992), Monadjem (2003), Peach er al. (2001), Peters 
(19992, 1999c), Pomeroy (1992), Sclater & Moreau (1933b), van Someren (1956), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), 
Steyn (1996), Tarboton (2001), Taylor (1978a). Urban & Brown (1971), Urban er al. (1997), Vincent, A.W. (1948), 
Vincent, J. (1935), Wink (1981), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


43. Singing Cisticola 
Cisticola cantans 


French: Cisticole chanteuse German: WeiBbrauen-Zistensánger Spanish: Cistícola Cantor 


Taxonomy. Drymoeca cantans Heuglin, 1869, Gondar, Ethiopia. 

Sometimes placed in a superspecies with C. erythrops, but ranges overlap considerably. Seven 
subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. c. swanzii (Sharpe, 1870) — Senegal E to S Nigeria. 

C. c. concolor (Heuglin, 1869) - N Nigeria E to Sudan. 

C. c. adamauae Reichenow, 1910 — Cameroon and SW DRCongo. 

C. c. belli Ogilvie-Grant, 1908 — Central African Republic, N DRCongo, Uganda and NW Tanzania. 
C. c. cantans (Heuglin, 1869) — highlands of Ethiopia and Eritrea. 

C. c. pictipennis Madarász, 1904 — Kenya and N Tanzania. 

C. c. muenzneri Reichenow, 1916 — C Tanzania, E Zambia, Malawi, Mozambique and Zimbabwe. 


— TW. Descriptive notes. 12-14 cm; male 15-17 g, 
poe 
yy 


cisticola, tail graduated. Nominate race breed- 
ing has short whitish stripe from nares to just 
above eye, contrasting with sooty-grey subloral 
patch, cheeks grey-brown with rufous wash; 
rufous crown, merging across nape into dark 
grey-brown upperparts; flight-feathers dark 


female 11—13 g. A medium-sized, plain-backed 
A" 


) brown with rufous margins (distinct reddish 
- panel on folded wing); tail grey-brown with 

darker subterminal band and butfy-grey tips, 

A central pair of feathers finely barred; buffy 


below, whitish on throat and central belly, 
washed pale grey on flanks; iris yellowish- 
brown; bill black, paler base; legs pinkish. In non-breeding plumage has dark brown streaks on 
mantle, back and upperwing-coverts, lacks sooty lores, has underparts richer buff. Differs from C. 
erythrops in having buffy face with indisünct whitish supercilium, rufous crown and wingpanel, 
whiter underparts; dark subloral spot diagnostic in breeding plumage. Sexes alike, but dark subloral 
spot less marked on female. Juvenile has paler underparts, washed lemon-yellow. Race swanzii has 
rufous confined to crown, supraloral stripe shorter, in non-breeding plumage has plain, unstreaked 
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upperparts; concolor is similar to previous but paler above. more contrast between crown and 
mantle. in breeding plumage underparts richer buff; adamauae lacks seasonal plumage changes, 
has shorter supercilium and rufous restricted to crown throughout year; belli is hke previous, but 
with more rufous crown: pictipennis is like previous but larger; muenzneri has seasonal plumages, 
breeding birds slightly darker above than last two, non-breeding with bright orange-rufous crown, 
on average slightly smaller in size. Voice. Male song variable, but with characteristic musical, 
ringing notes, "ju-hee", "whee-choo", "o-ki-whee", "chewit-prr-chewit" or "tsoo-chew-wip"; also, 
a loud, ringing. metallic "plink plink" at 2-3 per second, a cicada-like and sibilant “srrt srrt srrt”, 
and low churr; sometimes partners duet, female giving low, grating notes or high, squeaking notes. 
Alarm a rapid chattering. quite unlike that of C. erythrops. 

Habitat. Rank undergrowth, bracken (Preridium) and briar (Smilax) with scattered trees and shrubs 
along forest edge; also riparian corridors in savanna woodland, edges of plantations and gardens. 
In Ethiopia, inhabits yellow-wood Podocarpus and juniper (Juniperus) forests in highlands, and in 
humid forest above 1200 m. Sea-level to 1700 m in W Africa and Congo Basin; mainly higher 
elevations in E & S Africa, 1200-2500 m in Ethiopia, 1000-2500 m in Kenya and Tanzania, 600- 
2100 m in Malawi. and 1000-1750 m in Zimbabwe. Typically, found away from wet, swampy sites 
favoured by C. erythrops. 

Food and Feeding. Diet small invertebrates, including weevils and other beetles (Coleoptera), 
moths and caterpillars and occasional butterflies (Lepidoptera), flies and their larvae (Diptera), 
grasshoppers and crickets (Orthoptera), ants (Hymenoptera) and spiders (Araneae). Occurs singly, 
in pairs or in family parties, moving rapidly through dense undergrowth, often with tail raised and 
wings drooped. Forages by gleaning, mainly low down, close to or on the ground, often in grass 
clumps. 

Breeding. Nesting mainly Apr-Oct N of equator and Sept-Apr S of equator. with strong peak in 
Dec-Jan in SC Africa. Probably monogamous. Solitary: territorial in breeding season, possibly 
throughout year, Male displays by singing from prominent perch; while breeding, chases other 
birds, such as Prinia subflava, that approach within 6 m of nest. Usually tailors a nest pouch from 
one or more living leaves of a broad-leaved forb. herb or bush, using spider web or plant fibres, 
rather untidy nest built inside this pouch (although some nests have only a few narrow leaves 
attached to them), oval or ball-shaped with large side entrance, coarsely made of dry grass bound 
with spider web, lined with soft plant down, 0-3-0:9 m above ground. Clutch 2-4 eggs (average 
2.6): replacements laid at least twice following failure; incubation period 12-14 days, usually by 
female alone, male brings down to her and she adds lining; chicks fed by both parents, nestling 
period c. 16 days, Nests parasitized by Klaas's Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx klaas) and by Cuckoo Finch 
(Anomalospiza imberbis); claims that it also hosts Pin-tailed Whydah (Vidua macroura) require 
confirmation. 

Movements, Little known: presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common to abundant. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1939), Barlow et al. (1997). Benson & Benson (1977), Benson et al. (1971), Borrow & 
Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b). Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953), Chappuis (1974), Cheesman & 
Sclater (1935), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Dean (2000), Dean er al. (2003), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), 
Elgood er al. (1994), Fry & Keith (2004), Gatter (19972), Grimes (1987), Hall & Moreau (1970), Harrison et al. 
(1997). Hockey er al. (2005), Irwin (1981), Lynes (1930), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Malcolm- 
Coe (1992), Masterson (1972a, 1972b, 1992), Peters (1999c), van Someren (1956), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), 
Steyn (1996), Tarboton (2001), Urban & Brown (1971). Urban et al. (1997), Vincent (1935). Wink (1981), 
Zimmerman ef al. (1996). 


44. Whistling Cisticola 


Cisticola lateralis 


French: Cisticole siffleuse German: Pfeifzistensánger Spanish: Cistícola Silbador 
Taxonomy. Drymoica lateralis Fraser, 1843, Cape Palmas. Liberia. 
Proposed race vincenti (NE Angola and S DRCongo) synonymized with modestus. Three subspe- 
cies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
C. l. lateralis (Fraser. 1843) - Senegal E to Cameroon. 
C. L. antinorii (Heuglin, 1869) — Central African Republic and N DRCongo E to S Sudan, Uganda 
and W Kenya. 
C. |. modestus (Bocage, 1880) - Gabon, PRCongo, S & E DRCongo, N Angola and extreme NW 
Zambia. 
Descriptive notes. 13-16 cm: male 14—21 g. 
female 12-19 g. A medium-sized, plain-backed 
cisticola with heavy bill and uniform crown and 
back: tail graduated. Male nominate race breed- 
ing has narrow whitish supercilium and grey- 
brown cheeks and lores, sooty-brown crown and 
upperparts; flight-feathers dark brown with ru- 
fous margins (distinct reddish panel on folded 
wing); tail grey-brown, bold blackish sub- 
(| terminal band and buffy-grey tips; buffy below, 
;, œ| whitish on throat and central belly, heavily 
| (| washed grey on side of breast; iris orange-brown; 
ien | bill black, pinkish base of lower mandible; legs 
dull pink. Non-breeding male is more rufous 
above. richer buff below, grey wash on breast reduced. Distinguished from C. woosnami and C. cantans 
by less rufous crown, heavier bill. Female is appreciably smaller than male, with plumage generally 
paler, bill brownish and more slender. Juvenile is washed yellow below, bill brown with yellowish 
base: some immatures have bright foxy-red upperparts. Race antinorii is paler and browner above 
than nominate. with narrow buffy margins of flight-feathers, thus lacking rufous wingpanel, has no 
seasonal plumage changes; modestus is slightly smaller, has grey-brown crown and more rufous 
upperparts in breeding plumage, Manks and vent rich rufous. Voice. Male song a series of 7-8 rather 
musical notes, often accelerating in pace, with distinct pause after first note, "whew, whew whew- 
whew-whewhewhe-whew”, either all at same pitch or ascending; repeated monotonously every 2-5 
seconds. Calls include scolding chatter, and single “tew” or "chew" notes; alarm a short “chea”. 
Habitat. Tall grass savanna with bushes and trees, open woodland and farmland with patches of 
thickets; also grassy hillsides with small bushes and bushy termitaria, Scarce at forest edge and in 
clearings; does not penetrate forests along tracks. Sea-level to 1300 m in W Africa; 900-1900 in 
Uganda and 1200-1850 m in Kenya. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects and other invertebrates, including termite alates (Isoptera), 
beetles (Coleoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), bugs (Hemiptera) and spiders (Araneae). In pairs 
or family groups. Gleans items from vegetation and on the ground. 


Breeding. Breeds in Apr-Nov N of equator and Sept-Feb S of it. Probably monogamous; solitary, 
territorial. Male sings from prominent high perch for prolonged periods, presumably in display. 
Nest oval. with side entrance, made from dry grass bound with spider web, lined with plant down, 
0-2-0-6 m above ground in small bush. Clutch 2-3 eggs; chicks fed by both parents; no informa- 
tion on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in W of range; scarce and local in S 
& E. Average density 0-61 birds/ha in Guinea savanna at Lamto, in Ivory Coast. Found to be 
common in May-Jun 2004 in SW Mali; only one previous record for that country. 

Bibliography. Aspinwall & Beel (1998), Bannerman (1939), Barlow et al. (1997), Benson et al. (1971), Borrow & 
Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953), Chappuis (1974), Cheke & Walsh 
(1996), Christy (1994), David & Gosselin (2002b), Dean (2000), Demey & Fishpool (1994), Dowsett & Dowsett- 
Lemaire (1993), Elgood et al. (1994), Gatter (19972), Grimes (1987), Hall & Moreau (1970), Heinrich (1958), Lynes 
(1930), Lynes & Sclater (1934), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Peters (1999c), Rand (1951), Robertson 
(1992), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Thiollay (1998), Urban et al. (1997), Wink (1981), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


45. Trilling Cisticola 


Cisticola woosnami 


French: Cisticole de Woosnam German: Miombozistensánger Spanish: Cistícola de Woosnam 


Taxonomy. Cisticola woosnami Ogilvie-Grant, 1908, Muhokya, south-east Ruwenzori, Uganda. 

Forms a superspecies with C. anonymus and C. bulliens. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. w. woosnami Ogilvie-Grant, 1908 — E DRCongo, Uganda and SW Kenya and N & C Tanzania. 
C. w. lufira Lynes, 1930 — SW Tanzania, SE DRCongo, Zambia and N Malawi. 

Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm; 13-14 g. A me- 


| A 7 NI dium-sized, plain-backed cisticola with rather 
4 Way | 
“aN W 


short, decurved bill, tail graduated; lacks ru- 
fous wingpanel. Male nominate race has nar- 
row whitish supercilium, grey-brown cheek 
and lores; dull rufous crown, merging into 
grey-brown upperparts; flight-feathers dark 
brown with narrow buffy-rufous margins, 
upperwing-coverts dark brown, broadly 
margined rufous-buff; tail grey-brown with 
darker subterminal band and buffy-grey tips, 
pattern reduced on central feather pair (thus 
often visible only in flight, when tail fanned); 
buffy below, whitish on throat and central 
belly, washed grey on flanks; iris orange-brown; bill blackish, paler base; legs dull pink. Distin- 
guished from C. lateralis (of E race antinorii) by more rufous crown, paler underparts, less marked 
tail spotting. Female is appreciably smaller than male, with more slender bill; paler above, more 
buffy below. Juvenile is more rufous above and more buffy below than female, washed yellowish 
when recently fledged. Race /ufira is more rufous above and buffy below than nominate, shows 
some seasonal change in plumage, becoming even more rufous above and buffy below when not 
breeding. Voice. Male song a loud, ascending trill, increasing in volume and lasting 2-3 seconds, 
“trrrrrrrrrrrrRRRRRRRRRRR”; sometimes preceded by loud "quink quink". Calls include nasal 
"cha cha cha" or longer "chaaa"; also dry "chit it-it" and toy-like "chit-up", often repeated sev- 
eral times. 

Habitat. Grassy areas in miombo (Brachystegia) and acacia (Acacia) woodland and savannas, 
rocky hillsides, riparian scrub and rank growth on old cultivated lands; locally in treeless grassland 
in E Tanzania. Usually found in drier, more mesic habitats than those occupied by C. lateralis. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects, including grasshoppers (Orthoptera), small beetles 
(Coleoptera) and insect larvae. Forages by gleaning from vegetation and ground. 

Breeding. Breeds Mar-Dec in N of range and Jan-Apr in S, after rains. Probably monogamous; 
solitary, territorial. Male advertises territory by protracted singing from exposed perch or from 
cover in bush, rotates head so that song appears to change in intensity and direction; tail vibrates 
during song; drops silently into cover if disturbed. Nest oval, with side entrance at top, made from 
dry grass leaves bound with spider web and wrapped in green grass, lined with fine grass and plant 
down, placed 0-07—0-15 m above ground in grass or low shrub. Clutch 2-3 eggs; no information on 
incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. 

Bibliography. Aspinwall & Beel (1998), Benson & Benson (1977), Benson et al. (1971), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Chapin 
(1953), Chappuis (1974), David & Gosselin (2002b), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Hall & Moreau (1970), 
Leonard (1999b), Lynes (1930, 1934b), Lynes & Sclater (1934), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Sclater 
& Moreau (1933b), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban et al. (1997), Vincent (1948), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


46. Chattering Cisticola 


Cisticola anonymus 


French: Cisticole babillarde 


German: Waldzistensánger Spanish: Cistícola Charlatán 
Taxonomy. Drymoeca anonyma J, W. von Müller, 1855, Nun River, Niger Delta, Nigeria. 

Forms a superspecies with C. woosnami and C. bulliens. Monotypic. 

Distribution. S Nigeria E to NE DRCongo and S to NW Angola; possibly also SE Sierra Leone. 
E Descriptive notes. 13-15 cm; male 15-19 g, 


/ 5 S female 11-14 g. A medium-sized, plain-backed 
`$ d cisticola with rather straight, slender bill, ru- 
| "Es R fous wash on face, tail graduated; lacks rufous 
a a \ NI } wingpanel. Male has face grey-brown, washed 

xr y R Am d S rufous, with darker grey lores and indistinct 


paler supercilium; dull rufous crown, merging 
into rufous-tinged olive-brown upperparts; 
[7 | flight-feathers dark brown with narrow buffy 

(| margins, upperwing-coverts dark brown, 


broadly margined rufous-buff; tail grey-brown 
í ay with darker subterminal band and buffy-grey 


tips, pattern reduced on central feather pair; 
butfy below, whitish on throat and central belly, 
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washed grey on flanks; iris orange-brown; bill black, paler base; legs dull pink. Distinguished from 
C. lateralis by slightly smaller size, more slender bill, more rufous crown, paler underparts; from 
C. bulliens by rufous wash on face, generally more rufous upperparts. Sexes similar, female slightly 
smaller than male. Juvenile has duller crown uniform with back, and is washed pale yellow below. 
Voice. Male song 2-3 short notes followed by trill, and lasting 1-1-5 seconds, “ji-ji-ji-jrrrrr”. 
similar to that of C. chiniana. Also a variety of chattering calls and trills, sometimes interspersed 
between song elements; several may call together. 

Habitat. Confined to Guinea-Congo forests biome; occurs in tall grass with scattered bushes. 
including swamps and marshy grassland, secondary growth, forest clearings and rank growth in 
oi] palm (Elaeis guineensis) and other plantations; favours Paspalum grass. To 1900 m in 
Cameroon. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects, including termite alates (Isoptera), grasshoppers and crickets 
(Orthoptera), caterpillars and butterflies (Lepidoptera), and flies (Diptera). In Gabon, nestling diet 
at least 80% grasshoppers; items up to 5 cm long when chicks large. Occurs singly, in pairs or in 
small parties throughout year; groups possibly comprising offspring from previous season. For- 
ages by gleaning vegetation and on ground; may forage on lawns after rain. 

Breeding. Nesting in all months. peak May and Oct in Cameroon, Jan-Feb in Gabon, and Oct-Nov 
in PRCongo, DRCongo and Angola. Apparently monogamous; solitary, or in group and with fe- 
male helpers at nest; most groups of three comprise male and two females. Territorial, defends 
immediate nest-site against other birds, including coucals (Centropus), but sometimes tolerates 
intruding conspecifics; group remains on territory all year. Male sings from exposed perch or in 
display flight 5-10 m above ground; in courtship dance. male hovers jerkily 30 cm above female 
for up to 1 minute, singing. Nest built by female in 1—2 days, with little or no assistance from male: 
oval. with side entrance at top. made from dry. broad grass leaves, sometimes bound with spider 
web, lined with fine grass and plant down, placed 0-5-1 m above ground in grass tussock or forb, 
usually well concealed in rank vegetation; territory size in Gabon varies in relation to group size. 
pairs defend 0-9 ha, group of three 1-2 ha and four birds 3 ha, territory size decreases slightly 
during incubation. Clutch 1-3 eggs (average 2-8); re-lays within 5-6 days if nest contents lost. up 
to five attempts per season; incubation by female only. starting after clutch complete, period 13-15 
days; hatching synchronous, chicks brooded by female for 4—5 days, fed mainly by "alpha" female, 
occasionally by female helpers, only very occasionally by "alpha" male. not at all by other males in 
group; female delivers food every 2-3 minutes in bouts lasting 10-15 minutes, then rests on nest or 
with male for 10-15 minutes: no information on duration of nestling period. Nests parasitized by 
Klaas's Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx klaas). Eggs and young frequently preyed upon, mostly at night (in 
Gabon). presumably by mammals and snakes; chicks killed by ants at one nest. 

Movements. Largely sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to abundant throughout much of its 
range; scarce in N Angola. Density at M'Passa. in Gabon. decreased from 1-7 birds/ha to 0-6 birds/ 
ha following bush growth. Status in Sierra Leone uncertain; reported as not uncommon locally in 
SE of that country, but confirmation of species involved is required. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1939), Borrow & Demey (2001), Brosset & Erard (1986), Chapin (1953), Chappuis 
(1974), Christy & Clarke (1994). David & Gosselin (2002b), Dean (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), 
Elgood er al. (1994), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Fry er al. (1988), Gowthorpe (1977, 1978). Hall & Moreau (1970). 
Lynes (1930), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963, 1973), Rand et al. (1959). Serle (1950h). Urban er al. (1997) 


47. Bubbling Cisticola 


Cisticola bulliens 


French: Cisticole murmure German: Angolazistensünger Spanish: Cisticola Murmurador 
Taxonomy. Cisticola bulliens Lynes, 1930, Lobito Bay. Angola. 
Forms a superspecies with C. woosnami and C. anonymus. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
C. b. septentrionalis Tye, 1992 - NW Angola (Cabinda S to Cuanza Sul) and extreme SW DRCongo. 
C. b. bulliens Lynes, 1930 - WC Angola (from Gabela S to Namibe). 
ees Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm; 14-18 g. A me- 
jc —_ dium-sized cisticola, plain-backed in breeding 
plumage, slightly streaked above in non-breed- 
ing plumage, tail graduated; has rufous 
wingpanel. Nominate race breeding has pale 
| grey-brown face, whitish supraloral stripe; pale 
| brown crown washed rufous. merging into 
grey-brown upperparts; flight-feathers dark 
brown with narrow rufous margins basally 
(forming small rufous panel on folded wing). 
upperwing-coverts dark brown, broadly 
margined grey-buff; tail grey-brown with 
darker subterminal band and buffy-grey tips. 
pattern reduced on central feather pair; buffy 
below, whitish on throat and centra) belly, washed grey on flanks; iris orange-brown; bill blackish 
above, paler below: legs dull pink. Non-breeding plumage is washed rufous above, with darker 
feather centres forming indistinct streaks. Differs from C. anonymus in having pale grey-brown 
face and greyer upperparts. Sexes similar, female slightly smaller than male. Juvenile is more ru- 
fous above and more buffy below than non-breeding adult, washed pale yellow below when re- 
cently fledged. Race septentrionalis is darker above than nominate. Voice. Male song a fast, ebullient 
"chi-chi-chi-chrrrrr^, similar to those of C. chiniana and C. anonymus. Alarm a fast "chew chew 
chew”. 
Habitat. Occurs in dry savanna with coarse grass and thickets, forest edges and clearings, and 
coastal scrub, also in coffee plantations and rank vegetation around fields and in villages. 
Food and Feeding. Food mainly insects, including beetles (Coleoptera) and termite alates (Isoptera). 
Forages by gleaning among vegetation, rarely by aerial hawking. 
Breeding. Breeds Oct-Jul, mainly Feb—Apr. linked to rains. Probably monogamous: solitary, terri- 
torial. Male sings from high perch, mouth wide open to reveal black interior, tail spread, but wings 
not opened. Nest oval, with side entrance at top, built 0-3-1 m above ground in tall grass or bush. 
Clutch 3 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common within its restricted range. No signi- 
ficant threats identified. 
Bibliography. Bannerman (1939, 1953b), Borrow & Demey (2001), Chapin (1953), Dean (2000), Dowsett & 
Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Hall (19602). Hall & Moreau (1970), Heinrich (1958). Lynes 
(1930). Lynes & Sclater (1934), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963, 1973), Moreau (1966), Ryan (2006), Tye, A. 
(1992), Tye, H. (1992), Urban et al. (1997). 


48. Chubb's Cisticola 
Cisticola chubbi 


French: Cisticole de Chubb German: Farnzistensánger Spanish: Cistícola de Chubb 
Other common names: Brown-backed Cisticola (adametzi, discolor) 


Taxonomy. Cisticola chubbi Sharpe, 1892, Mnagiki, Mount Elgon, Kenya. 

Forms a superspecies with C. hunteri and C. nigriloris, and apparently also with undescribed 
"Kilombero Cisticola" from SE Tanzania (see page 382). W races adametzi and discolor some- 
times considered to represent a separate species, but appear vocally similar to E races; further 
investigation needed. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. c. adametzi Reichenow, 1910 — highlands of SE Nigeria and SW Cameroon. 

C. c. discolor Sjöstedt, 1893 — Mt Cameroon. 

C. c. chubbi Sharpe, 1892 — highlands of E DRCongo, Uganda, Rwanda, Burundi, W Kenya and 
NW Tanzania. 

C. c. marungensis Chapin, 1932 — Marungu Mts, in SE DRCongo. 

! Descriptive notes. 14-16 cm; male 14—21 g. 
| P SN female 11-18 g. A fairly large, plain-backed 
| b 7| cisticola with distinctive black lores and 
a duetting display; tail graduated. Nominate race 
X yo has lores black, remainder of face rufous- 
WW 5 ,/ brown; rufous crown, merging into dark brown 
upperparts; flight-feathers dark brown with 
narrow buffy margins, upperwing-coverts dark 
brown, broadly margined rufous-buff; tail 
grey-brown with darker subterminal band and 
€ ; buffy-grey tips. pattern reduced on central 
feather pair; buffy below, whitish on throat and 

[9 RN central belly, washed buffy grey on flanks, 
x: thighs rufous-brown; iris reddish-brown; bill 
and mouth black, sometimes paler gape when not breeding: legs dull pink. Distinguished from C. 
hunteri by brighter crown, plain back, black lores, and paler underparts with more contrasting 
whitish throat. Sexes similar, female smaller than male. Juvenile has more rufous upperparts, un- 
derparts more buffy and less grey on flanks; eyes pale grey-brown, bill brown with yellow base, 
legs pale pink. Race marungensis is more rufous above and more buffy below than nominate, has 
tail longer with reduced spots: adamerzi is rather duller above, with less contrast between crown 
and mantle. underparts darker; discolor is similar to previous, but has reduced tail spots. Voice. 
Sings throughout year from elevated perch. Partners sing in antiphonal duet; male initiates song 
with "twee-trrrr twee-trrrr", female responds "see-tuit see-tuit" with great precision (gap between 
their phrases 396+3 milliseconds); song also rendered as "chwee-wheeo, whi cheery” and "switch- 
a-bee switch-a-bee". Alarm a short chatter; snaps wings when aroused. 

Habitat. Confined to Afrotropical highlands biome: occurs in tall grass, bushes and rank vegeta- 
tion along forest edges and clearings, streams, patches of mixed bracken (Preridium aquilinum), 
briar (Smilax) and giant lobelias, also abandoned fields and plantations; generally avoids bamboos. 
At 850-3000 m in Cameroon and 1200-3350 m in E DRCongo: 1600-2550 m on Mt Elgon (Uganda/ 
Kenya), where it overlaps locally with C. hunteri. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects. Usually occurs in pairs or small family groups. Forages in 
tangled vegetation; once followed an ant swarm through weeds and bushes. 

Breeding. Breeds mainly in Sept-Mar dry season in SW Cameroon; season poorly defined in E 
Africa, where nesting records throughout year. Probably monogamous: solitary nester, territorial 
all year. Male and female duet throughout year from elevated perches, sit close together, facing and 
bowing at each other, each with tail spread and partly raised, sometimes snapping wings; may serve 
contact role, as well as territorial advertising and maintenance of pair-bond; duetting intensifies 
during breeding season; responds to song playback by duetting and with loud wing-snaps. Nest à 
large and untidy oval with large side entrance at top, built of grass. dry leaves, rootlets and lichens, 
lined with plant down and occasional feathers, placed 0-5-2 m above ground in grass tussock, forb, 
bush or small tree; one record of nest built in pouch of two live leaves stitched together. with third 
leaf forming porch over entrance. Clutch 2-4 eggs (average 2-5); incubation mainly or entirely by 
female; no information on incubation and nestling periods. One nest destroyed by ants. 
Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. W races (adametzi and discolor), if specifi- 
cally distinct, would represent a restricted-range species: present in Cameroon Mountains EBA. 
Locally common to not uncommon. Average density 1-3 birds/ha in Bwindi Impenetrable Forest, in 
Uganda. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1939), Borrow & Demey (2001), Bowden (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Chapin (1953), 
Chappuis (1974), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Prigogine (1974), Elgood er al. (1994), Eyckerman 
& Cuvelier (1982), Fishpool & Evans (2001). Fotso (1996), Grimes (1976a), Hall & Moreau (1970), Keith (1993), 
Lynes (1930), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1973), Mann (1985), Serle (1950b), Shaw & Shewry (2001), 
Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Thorpe (1972), Urban et al. (1997), Vande weghe (1981), Willis (1986), Zimmerman 
et al. (1996). 


49. Hunter's Cisticola 
Cisticola hunteri 


French: Cisticole de Hunter 
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German: Gebirgszistensanger Spanish: Cisticola de Hunter 
Taxonomy. Cisticola hunteri Shelley, 1889, Mount Kilimanjaro, Tanzania. 

Forms a superspecies with C. chubbi and C. nigriloris, and apparently also with undescribed 
“Kilombero Cisticola” from SE Tanzania (see page 382). Birds in N of range (Mt Elgon) plainer 
and more rufous than those in S (N Tanzania), which browner and more streaked; also some altitudinal 
variation, birds from more open habitats at high elevations on Mt Kilimanjaro drabber than those 
lower down; variation, however. seems to be clinal, and naming of geographical races considered 
unwarranted. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Highlands of E Uganda (Mt Elgon), WC Kenya and N Tanzania. 

Descriptive notes. 13-15 cm; male 14-19 g, female 12-18 g. A fairly large cisticola, plain or 
mottled on back, with dark lores and duetting display; tail graduated. Has rufous-brown face, darker 
lores; rufous crown, finely streaked blackish-brown on some, merging into dark brown upperparts, 
latter with blackish mottling visible at close range; flight-feathers dark brown with narrow buffy 
margins, upperwing-coverts dark brown, broadly margined rufous-buff; tail grey-brown with darker 
subterminal band and buffy-grey tips, pattern reduced on central feather pair; throat whitish or pale 
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grey. underparts buffy grey, paler on central 
belly, thighs rufous-brown; iris dark brown; bill 
and mouth black; legs dull pink. Distinguished 
from C. chubbi by duller crown, mottled back. 
less distinct black lores, darker underparts with 
less contrasting pale throat. Sexes similar, fe- 
male smaller than male. Juvenile is more ru- 
fous and less mottled above than adult, washed 
yellow below, dark loral patch smaller or ab- 
sent; eyes pale brown, bill brown with yellow 
gape. Voice. Sings throughout year. Partners 
duet, male producing sweet whistles as “wheet- 
cheeer”, “too-it”, "see-too-it" or "tooi-tooi- 
weet”, female a long trill rising and falling in 


pitch, "tweeeeeerrrrrrrirreir" (timing of antiphonal duet fairly precise), each pair has several song 
variants; sometimes joined by third individual (usually a second female), or adjacent pairs sing 
together in quartets or quintets, synchronizing the trilling components of their songs. Alarm call 


"tsi-tsi-tsi". 


Habitat. Confined to Afrotropical highlands biome; occurs in dense undergrowth, rank growth on 


occasionally short display flight, rising a few metres, and fripping wings on descent. Nest a large ball 
with side entrance at top, made from broad dry grass leaves, these wrapped around structure, with 
very little binding material such as spider web, lined with grass seedheads and plant down, rarely 
with tree-fern fronds, placed 0-6-1-3 m (rarely 2 m) above ground in tall grass, forb, bracken, bush or 
small tree. Clutch 2—4 eggs (average 2-8); no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Tanzania- 
Malawi Mountains EBA. Fairy numerous within its very small range. 

Bibliography. Aspinwall & Beel (1998), Benson & Benson (1977), Benson et al. (1971), Britton, P.L. (1980b), 
Chappuis (1974), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Hall & Moreau (1970), Harpum 
(1978), Leonard (1999a), Lynes (1930, 1934b), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963), Macpherson (1966), 
Peters (1999b. 1999c), Stattersfield et al. (1998), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Thorpe (1972), Urban er al. 
(1997), Vernon (19642), Willis (1986). 


51. Lazy Cisticola 


Cisticola aberrans 


French: Cisticole paresseuse German: Langschwanz-Zistensánger Spanish: Cistícola Perezoso 
Other common names: Rock-loving Cisticola (N & C races) 


edges of marshes, edges and clearings in upper forest and bamboo zones, also open moorland scrub 
at high elevations. At 1600—4400 m; not below 2500 m on Mt Elgon (Uganda/Kenya), where 
overlaps with C. chubbi: on Mt Kilimanjaro (Tanzania), found above 2 100 m on W slopes but only 
above 2900 m on S slopes. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects, including beetles (Coleoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), 
mantids (Mantodea), and caterpillars, moths and butterflies (Lepidoptera). Occurs singly, in pairs 
or in small groups of up to ten individuals; forms loose foraging flocks with Moorland Chat 
(Pinarochroa sordida), apparently competing for same prey. Forages by gleaning from vegetation 
and on ground; often wags raised tail. 

Breeding. Breeds Mar-Nov, probably throughout year, but mainly during rains; possibly double- 
brooded. Probably monogamous; solitary, territoria] throughout year. Pair duets all year from within 
cover or from exposed perch, bobbing up and down, turning to and fro, beating wings, and pump- 
ing half-spread tail up and down; may serve contact role, as well as territorial advertising and 
maintenance of pair-bond. Nest a large, ball-shaped structure with large side entrance at top, made 
from dry grass, stems and other plant fibres, adjacent grass leaves occasionally woven into struc- 
ture, lined with plant down and sometimes large numbers of feathers, placed 0-1—1:3 m up in grass 
or sedge tussock or small bush, once built inside old nest of Yellow Bishop (Euplectes capensis). 
Clutch 2-4 eggs (average 2-5), one record of 5 eggs possibly result of two females laying in same 
nest; replacement laid if breeding attempt fails; incubation mainly by female, period 12-13 days; 
chicks fed by both parents, nestling period 17 days. 

Movements. Sedentary; groups remain at same site for several years. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Kenyan 
Mountains EBA. Common to abundant throughout its small range. 

Bibliography. Britton, P.L. (1980b), Chappuis (1974), Cordeiro (1994), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993). 
Eyckerman & Cuvelier (1982), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Hall & Moreau (1970), King (1973), Lynes (1930), 
Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960). Sessions ( 1966), van Someren (1956), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stevenson 


Taxonomy. Drymoica aberrans A. Smith, 1843, Durban, KwaZulu-Natal, South Africa. 

Races from W & E Africa S to Angola, E Malawi and N Mozambique sometimes treated as a 
separate species on basis of spotted tail and narrow habitat preferences, but /urio is intermediate; 
affinity of isolated Angolan race bailunduensis uncertain. Proposed race teitensis (from SE Kenya) 
synonymized with emini. Eight subspecies recognized. 


Subspecies and Distribution. 


C. a. admiralis Bates, 1930 — locally from S Mauritania, Guinea and Mali E to Ghana, Togo and N 


Benin. 


C. a. petrophilus Alexander, 1907 — Nigeria and Cameroon E to S Sudan and NE DRCongo, Uganda, 


Rwanda and Burundi. 


C. a. bailunduensis Neumann, 1931 — W Angola. 


C. a. emini Reichenow, 1892 — S Kenya and N Tanzania. 
C. a. nyika Lynes, 1930 — SW Tanzania, Zambia, W Malawi, Zimbabwe and Mozambique (W of 


Rift Valley). 


C. a. lurio Vincent, 1933 — E Malawi and N Mozambique (E of Rift Valley). 
C. a. aberrans (A. Smith, 1843) — SE Botswana and South African plateau. 
C. a. minor Roberts, 1913 — coastal plain of S Mozambique, E Swaziland and E & SE South Africa. 
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Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm; male 13-17 g, 
female 11-16 g. A medium-sized, rather plain- 
backed cisticola with long and slender (espe- 
cially in S populations) graduated tail often 
held cocked, recalling a prinia. Nominate race 
breeding has grey-brown face washed rufous, 
whitish supercilium; rufous crown merging 


& Fanshawe (2002), Thorpe (1972), Todt (1970). Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


50. Black-lored Cisticola 


Cisticola nigriloris 


French: Cisticole masquée 


Spanish: Cistícola Enmascarado 


German: Schwarzbrauen-Zistensánger 


Other common names: Mountain Cisticola 


Taxonomy. Cisticola nigriloris Shelley, 1897, Kombe, Misuku Mountains, north Malawi. 

Forms a superspecies with C. chubbi and C. hunteri, and apparently also with undescribed 
"Kilombero Cisticola" from SE Tanzania (see page 382). Monotypic. 

Distribution. Highlands of S Tanzania, extreme NE Zambia and N Malawi. 
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Descriptive notes. 15-17 cm; male 21-22 g, 
female 17-18 g. A large, plain-backed cisticola 
with distinctive black lores and duetting dis- 
play; tail graduated. Has lores black, remain- 
der of face grey-brown; rufous crown merging 
into dark brown upperparts, flight-feathers 
dark brown with narrow buffy margins, 
upperwing-coverts dark brown, broadly 
margined rufous-buff; tail grey-brown with 
darker subterminal! band and buffy-grey tips, 
pattern reduced on central pair of feathers; 
buffy below, whitish on throat and central belly, 
washed grey on flanks and breast, thighs rich 
buff; iris reddish-brown; bill and mouth black; 


legs dull pink. Sexes similar, female smaller than male. Juvenile has more rufous upperparts, with 
forecrown and lores blackish or yellowish, underparts washed pale yellow; eyes pale grey-brown, 
bill brown with yellow base, legs pale pink. Voice. Sings throughout year, Partners sing antiphonal 
duet, male leads with 3-4 whistled notes, accompanied by female with 1—3 rasping notes, rendered 
as "eek zheek-pheuwwww eek zheek-pheuwwww...", both repeat same motif several times, then 
Switch to new motif, often varying timing of duet; duet and group singing starts with one bird 
calling. tempo increases as more birds join in; sings every 15-30 minutes, irregularly throughout 
day. but mainly at dawn and dusk outside breeding season. Alarm call a loud "chwee" or "peat"; 


snaps wings when aroused. 


Habitat. Confined to Afrotropical highlands biome; occurs in tall grass, bracken (Preridium 
aquilinum) and briar (Smilax), rank growth along streams, forest edges and secondary growth; one 
group regularly foraged on rest-camp lawns. At 1100-2400 m. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects. Occurs in pairs and in family parties of up to nine indi- 
viduals; often accompanied by Common Stonechats (Saxicola torquatus), but no foraging interac- 
tions noted. Gleans prey while hopping through low undergrowth: once recorded as following 


army ants into dense vegetation. 


Breeding. Nesting Nov-Apr, mainly during rains. Probably monogamous, but may have helpers at 
nest. Solitary nester, weakly territorial; pairs and groups sing all year, but several groups may sing 
together when breeding without evidence of animosity. Sings from elevated perches, bowing and 
fanning tail to mate; displaying birds sing with bill pointing upwards, flicking wings and cocking tail; 


into dark brown upperparts, latter sometimes 
with indistinct darker feather centres forming 
slightly mottled mantle and back; flight-fea- 
thers dark brown with rufous margins, upper- 
wing-coverts dark brown, broadly margined 
rufous-buff; tail rufous-brown with slightly 
paler tips; buffy below, paler on throat and 
darker on flanks; iris reddish-brown; bill dark brown, lower mandible mostly greyish-horn to dull 
pinkish; legs brownish-pink. In non-breeding plumage has longer tail, upperparts more rufous, 
underparts darker buff. Distinguished from C. fulvicapilla by pale supercilium and longer tail. 
Sexes alike in plumage, female slightly smaller than male. Juvenile is like non-breeding adult, but 
more rufous. Race minor is smaller and paler below than nominate; nyika has dark subterminal 
spots on inner webs of tail feathers (reduced on central pair); /urio has more extensive tail spotting 
(although still sometimes confined to inner webs), upperparts slightly darker and underparts less 
buffy; bailunduensis is smaller and longer winged; petrophilus has rufous crown more sharply 
defined, tail spotted on both webs; emini is similar to previous, but slightly darker mottling above, 
paler buff below; admiralis is dark brown above with only faint rufous wash on crown, eye yellow- 
brown. Voice. Typical call of S races a plaintive, wailing "zweeee", repeated and interspersed by 
short, dry trills and stutters, sometimes followed by penetrating “peet-peet-peet”; given by both 
sexes, with tail cocked, may also flick wings. Song, from elevated perch, a loud, clear “twink twink 
twink” or more plaintive “tjwert tjwert tjwert"; also a dry, cicada-like trill given to mate. When 
partners separated, one gives "zweeee" call and other responds with hissing "sssss". Calls of N 
races rather different, usually a dry rattle and various nasal, squeaky notes; also a piping "pee-uu" 
contact call. 

Habitat. Largely confined to rocky slopes with grass and scattered bushes and trees in N of range. 
S populations have more catholic tastes, occurring in grassy woodland, especially miombo 
(Brachystegia) woodland, and rank undergrowth along streams, brambles (Rubus), forest edges 
and rocky hill slopes, also in well-wooded gardens; usually avoids flat ground; occasionally found 
in canopies of small trees. Mainly at higher elevations in N, 600-2500 m in E Africa, but down to 
sea-level in South Africa. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects, including caterpillars and small butterflies (Lepidoptera), 
grasshoppers (Orthoptera), and adult and larval chrysomelid, scarabaeid and carabid beetles 
(Coleoptera). Occurs singly. in pairs or in family parties; sometimes forages with other warblers, 
including Prinia subflava and Prinia maculosa. Forages by gleaning from plants and on ground, 
often in rock crevices; runs mouse-like across open rocks. Beats large caterpillars against a branch 
to soften them before swallowing: removes hind legs from large grasshoppers before feeding them 
to chicks. 

Breeding. Nesting in May-Oct in W Africa and Sept-Apr in E & S Africa. Probably monogamous; 
solitary, territorial in breeding season. Nest oval or ball-shaped, with side entrance, made of dry 
grass, sometimes living grass incorporated in framework. lined with soft plant down, built 0-1—0-2 
m up in grass tussock or rank vegetation; old nest of Prinia subflava occasionally used. Clutch 2— 
4 eggs (average 2-9), laid one daily; incubation starting with penultimate egg, period 13—15 days; 
chicks brooded and fed by female only, nestling period 13-14 days. Nests parasitized by Brown- 
backed Honeyguide (Prodotiscus regulus). 

Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. Two reported from coast of Liberia 
(Monrovia) during period of migrant movements, suggesting some local movements in W Africa. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common in S of range; becomes less 
common farther N, where populations highly fragmented and localized. 
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Bibliography. Bannerman (1939), Benson (1944), Benson & Benson (1977), Benson er al. (1971), Borrow & 
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52. Rattling Cisticola 


Cisticola chiniana 


French: Cisticole grinçante German: Rotscheitel-Zisteninger Spanish: Cistícola Cascabel 


Taxonomy. Drymoica chiniana A. Smith, 1843, near Zeerust, South Africa. 

Geographical variation complex. and many races possibly no more than clinal forms: taxonomic 
review needed. Proposed race huilensis (S Angola) synonymized with smithersi. N population of 
nominate race recently split as race vulpiniceps, supposedly having redder crown, less streaked 
upperparts and whiter underparts in non-breeding plumage, but not widely accepted. Seventeen 
subspecies normally recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. c. simplex (Heuglin, 1869) - S Sudan, NE DRCongo and N Uganda. 

C. c. fortis Lynes, 1930 - SE Gabon, PRCongo and S DRCongo S to NC Angola and Zambia 
(except SW & E). 

C. c. fricki Mearns, 1913 - S Ethiopia and N Kenya. 

C. c. humilis Madarász. 1904 - highlands of E Uganda and W Kenya. 

. ukamba Lynes, 1930 - highlands of C Kenya and N Tanzania. 

. heterophrys Oberholser, 1906 — coastal Kenya and N Tanzania. 

. victoria Lynes, 1930 - SW Kenya and N Tanzania (area around L Victoria). 

. fischeri Reichenow, 1891 — NC Tanzania. 

. keithi Parkes, 1987 — SC Tanzania. 

. mbeya Parkes, 1987 - S Tanzania. 

. emendatus Vincent, 1944 — SE Tanzania, Malawi and N Mozambique. 

. procerus W. K. H. Peters, 1868 — E Zambia, S Malawi and C Mozambique. 

C. c. bensoni Traylor, 1964 — S Zambia. 

C. c. smithersi B. P. Hall, 1956 — S Angola. extreme N Namibia. NW Botswana. and extreme SW 
Zambia and W Zimbabwe. 

C. c. chiniana (A. Smith, 1843) — Zimbabwe, interior S Mozambique, SE Botswana and South 
African plateau. 

C. c. frater Reichenow, 1916 - C Namibia. 

C. c. campestris Gould, 1845 — coastal plain of S Mozambique, Swaziland and E South Africa. 


Descriptive notes. 12-15 cm; male 12-21 g, 
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7 B female 10-18 g. A medium-large, streak- 
s (| backed cisticola (streaking reduced in coastal 
“z=, | EAfrica) with fairly long graduated tail. Male 
1 nominate race breeding has warm tawny- 
brown crown, pale grey-brown upperparts. 
mantle and back with prominent broad black- 
ish-brown streaks, rump only lightly streaked; 
flight-feathers dark brown with buff margins 
(forming buffish wingpanel). upperwing-cov- 
erts dark brown. broadly margined rufous- 
buff: tail brown with darker subterminal band 
and buffy-grey tips, pattern less distinct on 
central feather pair: face rather plain, with 
pale grey-brown cheek and whitish lores, sometimes extending slightly above eye as short 
supercilium; light buffy below. whitish on throat and central belly, washed grey on flanks; iris 
reddish-brown; bill and mouth blackish; legs dull pink. Non-breeding male has crown more 
rufous and heavily streaked dark brown. more rufous-tinged upperparts and wing edgings, un- 
derparts richer buff; mouth paler. Female is somewhat smaller than male, with pale mouth. Juve- 
nile is similar to non-breeding adult, but more buffy above, underparts washed pale yellow. Race 
campestris is darker above than nominate, juvenile lacks yellow wash on underparts; procerus is 
less heavily streaked than nominate in breeding plumage, darker above in non-breeding plum- 
age; simplex breeding has warm brown crown streaked dark brown, darker grey-brown upperparts 
than nominate, flight-feather margins rufous-buff margins (reddish wingpanel), non-breeding 
more rufous above; fricki has more heavily streaked crown, is more rufous above and richer buff 
below; humilis lacks seasonal plumages. resembles previous in breeding plumage thoughout 
year; fischeri is like last, but colder grey above and slightly smaller; victoria is intermediate 
between previous two; ukamba is redder above; keirhi is rather cold grey above in breeding 
plumage, in non-breeding resembles a pale version of last; mbeya is darker above in breeding 
plumage, with whiter underparts lacking buff wash, but darker grey flanks; heterophrys lacks 
seasonal plumages, is rather plain, with unstreaked crown, greyish upperparts with only narrow 
dark feather centres; emendatus is similar to previous, but has seasonal plumages, is whiter be- 
low in breeding and more rufous above in non-breeding; fortis is similar to last but larger, and 
darker above, with less streaking in breeding plumage, greyer below in non-breeding, size varies 
clinally (increasing to S); smithersi is paler above and less heavily streaked than nominate; bensoni 
is intermediate between previous two; frater is similar to smithersi, but more rufous above and 
richer buff below. Voice. Male song, from elevated perch, throughout year but more so in breed- 
ing season, a loud series of 1—4 notes followed by a trill, “chew chew chew ch-ch-chrrrrrrrrr” or 
“chi chi chi tirrreeeee", initial notes vary from musical to harsh and dry. Alarm a harsh “cheee 
cheee cheee"; female sometimes chatters while male sings. 
Habitat. Bush clumps in savanna, dry woodland and semi-arid shrublands; also old cultivated 
lands, plantations and gardens; scarce in miombo (Brachystegia) woodland and absent from grass- 
land lacking any trees or shrubs in Serengeti (Tanzania). Territory size decreases with increasing 
bush cover in Kenya, indicating importance of woody vegetation. In area of overlap with C. 
bodessa, often found in more open, sparse vegetation, and prefers flat ground. To 2000 m in NE 
Africa. 


Food and Feeding. Diet insects and small invertebrates, including beetles and weevils (Coleoptera), 
termite alates (Isoptera). grasshoppers and crickets (Orthoptera), flies (Diptera), ants (Hymenop- 
tera), caterpillars (Lepidoptera) and snails (Gastropoda); also nectar of Aloe. Forages low down in 
grass or bushes and on ground; also hawks termite alates, returning to a perch to eat them. 
Breeding. Nesting in Mar—Dec N of equator and Sept-Mar in S. Usually breeds in pairs, but group- 
breeding in some areas. Territorial in breeding season, and probably all year in Kenya, where most 
territories held by groups of 3-5 birds (occasionally more in areas with denser vegetation, up to 
three males and five females in some groups); probably monogamous, with an "alpha" pair in 
group-breeding birds, “beta” males are offspring of “alpha” males in 57% of groups (some multi- 
male groups are coalitions of apparently unrelated individuals) and are active in territory defence 
and sing more than do “alpha” males. In display, singing male on bush or low tree jumps up and 
down and flicks tail over back: in display directed at female spreads wings and spreads and droops 
tail, while shivering and giving final phrase of song. Nest oval or ball-shaped, with side entrance, 
made of dry grass leaves, bound with spider web. lined with soft plant down, built 0-2-1-2 m above 
ground in grass tuft, mixed grass and shrub, fork of sapling, or in foliage of fallen branch; average 
territory size in Kenya 0-4—0-5 ha, varies little with group size. Clutch 2-4 eggs, rarely 5 (average 
3); incubation by female only. period 13-14 days; nestling period c. 14 days; in S Malawi juveniles 
leave natal area before following breeding season. in Kenya some males remain on natal territory 
as helpers. Nests parasitized by Brown-backed Honeyguide (Prodotiscus regulus), Diederik Cuckoo 
(Chrysococcyx caprius) and Cuckoo Finch (Anomalospiza imberbis). Average annual survival of 
territory-holding males in Kenya 70% for “alpha” males and 68% for "beta" males. 

Movements. Resident. In Kenya. dispersing males move only 1—2 territories away. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to abundant in most of range. Occurs 
at densities of 1-6-3-6 birds/ha in acacia (Acacia) savanna but only 0-09-0-74 in broadleaf wood- 
land and riverine forest in Swaziland. Similar habitat-specific differences in NE South Africa, 
where average 0-25 pairs/ha in acacia woodland but absent from broadleaf Burkea africana wood- 
land in same area. Reported occurrence in Eritrea and N Ethiopia requires corroboration, because 
of possibility of confusion with C. bodessa. 

Bibliography. Benson & Benson (1977). Benson et al. (1971), Borrow & Demey (2001). Brooke (1970), Carlson 
(1986), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953), Chappuis (1974), Clancey (1992b), David & Gosselin (20022, 
2002b). Dean (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Folse (1982), Hall & Moreau (1970), Hanmer (2004), 
Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey er al. (2005). Irwin (1981), Leonard (1999b), Lynes (1930), Lynes & Sclater (1934), 
Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960. 1963.1973), Malcolm-Coe (1992), Manson (1985), Monadjem (2002a. 2002b, 
2003). Oatley (1964), Oatley & Skead (1972). Parkes (1987), Peters (1999a, 1999c), Safford et al. (1993), Sclater 
& Moreau (1933b), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Steyn (1971, 1996), Tarboton (2001), Tarboton ef al. (1987), 
Urban et al. (1997), Vincent, A.W. (1948), Vincent, J. (1935). Zimmerman er al. (1996). 


53. Boran Cisticola 
Cisticola bodessa 


French: Cisticole des Borans German: Boranzistensánger Spanish: Cistícola Boran 
Taxonomy. Cisticola subruficapilla bodessa Mearns, 1913. Bodessa, southern Ethiopia. 
Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
C. b. bodessa Mearns. 1913 — N Eritrea, SE Sudan, S Ethiopia and Kenya. 
C. b. kaffensis Erard, 1974 — Gibe Valley. in C Ethiopia. 
Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm; male 21 g, fe- 
male 14 g. A medium-large, streak-backed 
cisticola with fairly long graduated tail. Male 
nominate race has lores whitish, extending 
slightly above eye as short supercilium, cheek 
grey-brown; crown brown, washed rufous and 
streaked dark brown, merging into grey-brown 
upperparts, streaked blackish-brown on man- 
7 tle and back, rump only lightly streaked; flight- 
——— A. f -| feathers dark brown with buff margins, 
j | upperwing-coverts dark brown, broadly 
margined rufous-buff; tail brown with darker 
subterminal band and buffy-grey tips, pattern 
less distinct on central pair of feathers; buffy 
below, whitish on throat and central belly, washed olive-grey on flanks; iris reddish-brown; bill and 
mouth blackish; legs dull pink. Distinguished from very similar C. chiniana by browner crown, less 
heavily streaked upperparts, but mainly by voice. Female is somewhat smaller than male, with paler 
mouth. Juvenile has pale yellow wash on face and underparts. Race kaffensis is duller and darker 
above than nominate, lacking rufous on crown, underparts richer buff, with darker flanks. Voice. 
Male song, from elevated perch, often atop a tall tree, a rapid series of notes lasting 1-5-2 seconds, 
accelerating and often descending in pitch, "chik-chik-chik-chewechewechewechewechewe", “tchip 
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Habitat. Confined to Somali-Masai biome; occurs on rocky hillsides with sparse grassland and 
shrubs, grassy savanna, clearings in juniper (Juniperus) woodland and forest edges; at 900-2100 
m, mainly above 1500 m, but below 1200 m in Sudan. Often in wetter habitats than those preferred 
by C. chiniana, but in Nechisar National Park, in Ethiopia. the two occupy very similar habitats, 
differing only in that present species prefers sloping sites. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects. Forages 1-3 m up in vegetation. 

Breeding. Season Apr-Jun, possibly also Sept-Nov. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. 
Male sings from a high perch, usually 3-10 m above ground in Kenya. Nest ball-shaped, with side 
entrance, made of coarse grass or grass and lichens, lined with plant down, built 0-15—0-25 m up in 
low herbs. Clutch 4 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally fairly common: status difficult to as- 
sess in many areas owing to widespread confusion with C. chiniana. Occurs in Nechisar National 
Park, in Ethiopia. 

Bibliography. Ash (1974), Benson ( 1946c. 1948a), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Chappuis (1974), Clancey (19842), David 
& Gosselin (2002b), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (1978), Érard (1974a), 
Fishpool & Evans (2001), Hall & Moreau (1970). Lynes (1930), Safford er al. (1993), Stevenson & Fanshawe 
(2002), Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman er al. (1996). 
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54. Churring Cisticola 
Cisticola njombe 


French: Cisticole njombé German: Njombezistensänger 
Other common names: Njombe Cisticola 


Spanish: Cistícola de Njombé 


Taxonomy. Cisticola aberrans njombe Lynes, 1933, Njombe, Tanzania. 

Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. n. njombe Lynes, 1933 — highlands of S Tanzania. 

C. n. mariae Benson, 1945 - Nyika Plateau, in N Malawi and adjacent extreme NE Zambia. 

-—-— Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; male 11-12 g. 

female 9-11 g. A medium-sized, streak-backed 

cisticola with rather plain reddish crown and 
/ zs fairly long graduated tail. Male nominate race 

r S | has face rufous with paler lores, reddish crown 
\ and nape, very finely streaked dark brown on 

oe crown (appears plain from a distance); 

| ‘ ra upperparts grey-brown, streaked blackish- 

j / brown on mantle and back, rump lightly 

z^ ut | streaked; flight-feathers dark brown with buff 
c ns. margins, upperwing-coverts dark brown, 
X 
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— Y i ; broadly margined rufous-buff: tail brown with 
; — | darker subterminal band and buffy-grey tips, 
— pattern less distinct on central pair of feathers; 
throat white, merging through creamy breast into olive-grey flanks and vent, central belly paler: 
iris reddish-brown; bill and mouth blackish; legs dull pink. Differs from C. lais in smaller size, and 
plainer, richer-coloured crown. Female is somewhat smaller than male, with paler mouth. Juvenile 
has more prominent streaks on crown, pale yellow wash on face and underparts. Race mariae is 
darker below than nominate. Voice. Male song, from low perch or in air. throughout day and even 
after sunset, a series of 4—10 rather tuneless "chrrr-it" notes, three per second, series repeated every 
10-15 seconds: often preceded by short “tsk” note. Alarm call of male a plaintive "peearp"; female 
gives high-pitched "dee dee". 

Habitat. Confined to Afrotropical highlands biome; occurs in montane grassland and rank vegetation 
along streams and forest edge, including bracken (Pteridium aquilinum) and briar (Smilax). Favours 
taller, denser vegetation than that occupied by C. lais: on Nyika Plateau (Malawi), prefers valleys 
whereas C. lais is on rocky ridges, but the two occur together in bracken scrub and forest edge. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects. Forages by gleaning vegetation and on ground. 
Breeding. Dec-Feb. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. In short display flight, male climbs 
jerkily at 60 degrees, to 5-7 m above ground, then descends to a perch, singing throughout: display 
reminiscent of that of C. tinniens. Nest an oval ball, side entrance at top, made of coarse grass 
leaves bound together and to surrounding vegetation by small amounts of spider web, lined with 
fine dry rootlets and leaves, then layer of grass inflorescences, built 0-1-0-3 m up in grass tussock 
or forb. Clutch 2-4 eggs (average 2-7); no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Tanzania- 
Malawi Mountains EBA. Locally common to abundant. 

Bibliography. Aspinwall & Beel (1998), Benson (1948b), Benson & Benson (1977). Benson, [rwin & White (1959), 
Benson, Brooke et al. (1971), Britton, P.L. ( 980b), Chappuis (1974), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Fishpool 
& Evans (2001), Hall & Moreau (1970), Lynes (1934b), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963), Peters (1999b, 
1999c), Stattersfield er al. (1998), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002). Urban et al. (1997), Vernon (19642) 


55. Ashy Cisticola 


Cisticola cinereolus 


French: Cisticole cendrée 


German: Grauzistensánger Spanish: Cistícola Ceniciento 
Taxonomy. Cisticola cinereola Salvadori, 1888, Farré, Awash Valley, Ethiopia. 

Racial identity of apparently isolated population in SE Sudan and NW Kenya uncertain; tentatively 
included in schillingsi. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. c. cinereolus Salvadori, 1888 — NE Ethiopia and N Somalia. 

C. c. schillingsi Reichenow, 1905 — SE Sudan, S Ethiopia, S Somalia, Kenya and N Tanzania. 
Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm; 15-19 g. A me- 


F 1 m | dium-sized, relatively slender, streak-backed 

e dis E _~ | cisticola with fairly long, rounded tail; plum- 

& 4 d age washed out, with virtually no rufous tones. 
| ^ 3 i Nominate race breeding has creamy face with 


whitish loral spot, pale grey-brown cheek and 
slightly darker eyestripe accentuating narrow 
whitish supercilium; crown buffy, streaked 
dark brown, merging into ash-brown upper- 
parts, heavily streaked dark brown on mantle 
and back, streaking reduced on nape and rump: 
: bases of nape feathers white; flight-feathers 
CR i E and upperwing-coverts dark brown with ashy 
iL A E : : : 
margins; tail brown with darker subterminal 
band and whitish tips of all except central pair of feathers; throat white, underparts washed buffy, 
paler on central belly; iris orange-brown; bill dark brown, pinkish base: legs dull pink. Non-breed- 
ing plumage is paler above and below; tail slightly longer. Sexes similar in plumage, female some- 
what smaller than male. Juvenile is similar to non-breeding adult, but more buffy above, underparts 
washed pale yellow; eyes grey, legs yellowish-pink. Race schillingsi lacks seasonal plumages, 
appears intermediate between breeding and non-breeding nominate all year. Voice. Male song, 
from top of bush or small tree up to 3 m tall, a musical warble lasting 1-5-2 seconds, unique in 


genus, "si-swi-si-swi-siwooo", accelerating in pace and usually descending in pitch; often pre- 
ceded by 1-2 dry notes as "jit jit widdly-widdly-woo". Alarm a sharp “tsee tseet tseet tseet"; adults 
with fledglings give shortened song, “chi-weet-oo”. 

Habitat. Confined to Somali-Masai biome; occurs in arid grassland and semi-arid acacia (Acacia) 
savannas. At 900-1500 m (rarely to 1900 m) in Ethiopia, and 300-1300 m in Kenya. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects, including beetles (Coleoptera), crickets (Orthoptera), cater- 
pillars (Lepidoptera), dragonflies (Odonata) and mantids (Mantodea). Occurs singly or in pairs. 
Forages on ground, at base of vegetation. 

Breeding. Little known. Dec in Sudan, and Apr-Jul in Ethiopia and E Africa. Breeds singly, but 
may be sequentially polygynous or a co-operative breeder; territorial. Nest a ball with side en- 
trance at top; one clutch contained 4 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. Density of 0-1-1 birds/ha 
recorded in Tsavo National Park, in Kenya. 

Bibliography. Archer & Godman (1937-1961), Ash & Miskell (1998), Bennun & Ngoroje (1999), Benson (1946c), 
Britton, P.L. (1980b), Chappuis (1974), David & Gosselin (2002b). Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Fishpool 
& Evans (2001), Grasseau (2004), Hall & Moreau (1970), Lack (1985), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lynes (1930). 
Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960), Nikolaus ( 1987), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002). Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman 
et al. (1996). 


56. Tana River Cisticola 
Cisticola restrictus 


French: Cisticole du Tana German: Tanazistensánger Spanish: Cistícola del Tana 
Taxonomy. Cisticola restricta Traylor, 1967, Karawa, lower Tana River, Kenya. 
Taxonomic status uncertain; although ranked as a full species, is possibly either an aberrant 
C. cinereolus or a hybrid between latter species and C. chiniana. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Lower R Tana valley, in E Kenya. 
Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 12-15 g. A medium- 
| sized, relatively slender, streak-backed 
— | cisticola with long, rounded tail; pale, washed- 
| 2 out appearance. Has creamy face with grey- 
| |a Per brown cheek; crown rusty brown, streaked dark 
| l / brown, merging into grey-brown upperparts, 
' heavily streaked dark brown on mantle and 
BE ; back; flight-feathers and upperwing-coverts 
i dark brown with ashy margins; tail brown with 
darker subterminal band and buffy tips on all 
except central feather pair; creamy below, 
washed buffy grey on flanks and side of breast, 
paler on throat and central belly; iris warm 
brown: bill dark brown, paler base; legs dull 
pink. Distinguished from similar C. cinereolus by rufous wash on crown, narrower streaking on 
upperparts, slightly longer and warmer brown tail with buffy tips and more prominent subterminal 
spots. grey-washed flanks; from C. chiniana by smaller size, paler appearance, no rufous wing 
edgings. Sexes similar, female slightly smaller than male. Juvenile undescribed; one immature had 
more rufous crown than adult. Voice. Reported as similar to that of C. chiniana. 
Habitat. Semi-arid acacia (Acacia) scrub on flat sandy plains and black cotton soils. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects, including grasshoppers (Orthoptera). No other information. 
Breeding. No information. 
Movements. No information. 
Status and Conservation. Data-deficient. Restricted-range species: present in East African Coastal 
Forests EBA. Known from only five localities in valley of lower R Tana, in E Kenya. No records 
since 1972, despite searches in its known range: possibly extinct. The possibility that it occurs in S 
Somalia has been suggested; fieldwork required. 
Bibliography. Bennun & Ngoroje (1999), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Collar & Stuart (1985), David & Gosselin (2002b), 
Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Fanshawe & Bennun (1991), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Grasseau ( 2004), Hall 
& Moreau (1970). Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Traylor 
(19672). Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996), 


57. Tinkling Cisticola 


Cisticola rufilatus 


French: Cisticole grise German: Rotschwanz-Zistensánger 
Other common names: Grey Cisticola 


n gs 7 


Spanish: Cisticola Gris 


Taxonomy. Drymoica rufilata Hartlaub, 1870, Elephant Vlei, Damaraland, Namibia. 

Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. r. ansorgei Neumann, 1906 — SE Gabon, S PRCongo, C Angola, S DRCongo, N Zambia and 
Malawi. 

C. r. rufilatus (Hartlaub, 1870) - SE Angola, SW Zambia, Namibia, Botswana, W Zimbabwe and N 
South Africa. 

C. r. vicinior Clancey, 1973 — C Zimbabwe plateau. 

Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; male 11—14 g, female 10-12 g. A medium-sized, streak-backed 
cisticola with fairly long graduated tail and prominent pale supercilium. Male nominate race breed- 
ing has striking face pattern, with broad pale supercilium accentuated by dark lores, grey-brown 
cheeks washed rufous; crown rufous, merging into grey-brown upperparts, heavily streaked black- 
ish-brown on mantle and back, rump only lightly streaked; flight-feathers dark brown with rufous- 
buff margins (reddish wingpanel), upperwing-coverts dark brown, broadly margined rufous-buff; 
tail rufous-brown with darker subterminal band and pale buffy-grey tips, pattern less distinct on 
central pair of feathers; creamy below, paler on throat and central belly, washed buffy on flanks and 
vent; iris pale reddish-brown; bill and mouth black; legs dull pink. Non-breeding male is less 


On following pages: 58. Grey-backed Cisticola (Cisticola subruficapilla); 59. Wailing Cisticola (Cisticola lais); 60. Rufous-winged Cisticola (Cisticola galactotes); 61. Luapula 
Cisticola (Cisticola luapula); 62. Winding Cisticola (Cisticola marginatus); 63. Ethiopian Cisticola (Cisticola lugubris); 64. Coastal Cisticola (Cisticola haematocephala); 65. Chirp- 
ing Cisticola (Cisticola pipiens); 66. Carruthers’s Cisticola (Cisticola carruthersi), 67. Levaillant’s Cisticola (Cisticola tinniens); 68. Stout Cisticola (Cisticola robustus); 69. Aberdare 


Cisticola (Cisticola aberdare), 70. Croaking Cisticola (Cisticola natalensis). 
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heavily streaked on mantle and back, more 
rufous above; tail longer. Differs from C. 
chiniana in smaller size, more contrast between 
brown back and rufous crown and tail; from 


Bo an C. subruficapilla in slightly larger size, brighter 
ms \ plumage. rather plain rufous crown and large 
UND j supercilium. Female is somewhat smaller than 
| "ul * | male, with pale mouth. Juvenile is similar to 
| ey non-breeding adult, but more buffy above. 


Race ansorgei has darker rufous crown and 
darker brown mantle and back than nominate, 
underparts washed grey: vicinior is browner 
above and richer buff below. Voice. Male song 
a series of 5-12 regularly spaced, high notes, 
“tweee tweee tweee tweee tweee”, clear and far-carrying. Alarm a high-pitched, twittering 
“chirrrrrrr’. often preceded by 2-3 short. dry notes as “chit-it-it chirrrrrrrr"; also snaps wings and 
bil] in alarm. 
Habitat. Semi-arid savannas and edges of broadleaf woodland, mainly on Kalahari sands; also 
scrubby habitats around cultivation. Largely replaced by C. chiniana in more mesic woodland in N 
Botswana. 
Food and Feeding. Diet insects. including bugs (Hemiptera). Occurs singly. in pairs or in family 
parties. Forages by gleaning vegetation and on ground. 
Breeding. Breeds Oct-Mar. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial in breeding season and 
possibly throughout year. Male advertises territory by singing from top of small tree or bush; if 
disturbed. he gives a churring alarm to warn female, and she moves away, typically unseen. Nest 
oval or ball-shaped, side entrance at top, made from old, dry grass leaves and rootlets bound with 
spider web, sometimes including a few living grass leaves in structure, lined with plant down, 
similar to nest of C. chiniana, built 0-1-0-3 m up in grass tuft, occasionally in dense herb or shrub; 
territory 1-12 ha in NE South Africa. Clutch 2—4 eggs (average 3-1); incubation by female, she 
adds lining during incubation: chicks fed by both sexes; no information available on duration of 
incubation and nestling periods. Nests possibly parasitized by Brown-backed Honeyguide 
i Prodotiscus regulus). 
Movements. Largely resident; may move locally in response to habitat changes. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally fairly common. Recorded densities of 
3-4-06 pairs/ha in Zimbabwe, 0-6 birds/ha in C Botswana and 0-08 pairs/ha in NE South Africa. 
Density in Zimbabwe decreased by a third in year following a winter fire. 
&ibliography. Benson & Benson (1977). Benson et al. (1971). Chapin (1953), Chappuis ( 1974), David & Gosselin 
‘l Dean (2000). Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Hall & Moreau (1970), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey 
12:053. Irwin (1981). Leonard (1999b), Lynes (1930). Lynes & Sclater (1934), Mackworth-Praed & Grant 
j ). Peters | 1999c). Steyn (1996). Tarboton (2001). Tarboton ef al. (1987), Traylor (1965), Urban et al. 
: 1997). Vernon (1987). Vincent (1948). 
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58. Grey-backed Cisticola 
; isticola subruficapilla 


German: Bergzistensánger 
iw common names: Red-headed Cisticola 


french: Cisticole à dos gris Spanish: Cistícola Dorsigrís 


"sonomy. Drymoica subruficapilla A. Smith, 1843, Cape Town, Western Cape, South Africa. 
i"0lan and N Namibian population is disjunct from the main population of S Namibia and South 
je may represent a separate species. Proposed race euroa (from Free State, in South Africa) 
venvmized with jamesi. Six subspecies recognized. 
(s and Distribution. 
vro Pinto. 1967 — extreme SW Angola (Namibe) and NW Namibia. 
x windhoekensis (Roberts. 1937) - NC Namibia. 
« lurasensis (Roberts, 1937) — S Namibia S to South Africa (interior of Northern Cape). 
samagua Lynes, 1930 - Succulent Karoo region of Northern Cape, in South Africa. 
i subruficapilla (A, Smith, 1843) — Western Cape (South Africa). 
menesi Lynes, 1930 — Eastern Cape (South Africa), 
Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; male 10-15 g. 
/ E female 8-12 g. A medium-small, streak-backed 
cisticola with fairly long graduated tail, and 


q grey back contrasting with rusty brown crown 

: y | and warm brown tail. Nominate race has rather 
cy — | P. FX plain face, with pale grey lores and super- 
E Le] cilium, grey-brown cheek washed warm buff 

\ Br °° | (and sometimes slightly streaked); rufous 


a A m crown usually finely streaked dark brown; 
a vi upperparts ashy grey, with rather narrow dark 
E brown feather centres of mantle and back feath- 
ers forming blackish streaks that are edged ru- 
fous-brown, rump only lightly streaked; 
flight-feathers dark brown with rufous margins 
(forming reddish wingpanel), upperwing-coverts dark brown, broadly margined grey on inner cov- 
erns, grading to rufous on outer coverts; tail warm brown with darker subterminal band and pale 
bufly-grey tips, pattern less distinct on central pair of feathers; throat whitish, underparts pale grey. 
usually lightly streaked on breast (variable, from plain to heavily streaked), flanks and vent darker 
grey: iris warm brown: bill dark grey-brown above. pinkish below; legs dull pink. Distinguished 
from C. lais by smaller size. somewhat drabber appearance, with greyer underparts, less heavy 
streaking on mantle and back. Sexes similar in plumage, female slightly smaller than male. Juve- 
nile is duller above than adult. and washed pale yellow on face and throat. Race namaqua has 
narrower streaks above than nominate, usually lacks breast streaks; jamesi is more buffy below, 
breast usually plain; karasensis is paler and less streaked above, underparts whiter; windhoekensis 
has warmer brown back: newroni has unstreaked crown. reduced streaking on back, underparts 
creamy white. Voice. Male song, given all year, a trill, "tr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r", slower than that of C. lais, 
repeated several times and sometimes followed by 1—5 loud, musical "purreee" or “t-twee” notes. 
Contact call "trrrrink": alarm a buzzy "zt-bzeet", or high-pitched rasping "sserk sserk sserk” anxi- 
ety call. similar to that of Prinia maculosa. 
Habitat. Shrublands. including renosterveld, sandplain and mountain fynbos, open strandveld, 
dune scrub. semi-arid Karoo shrublands and drainage lines with large tussocks of coarse grasses 
and sedges in Namib fringe. In Western Cape (South Africa), largely replaced by C. fulvicapilla in 
welter mountain fynbos. 


Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects and other invertebrates, including beetles and their larvae 
(Coleoptera), ants (Hymenoptera), termites (Isoptera), caterpillars (Lepidoptera), small grasshop- 
pers (Orthoptera), cicadas and other bugs (Hemiptera), flies (Diptera) and spiders (Araneae); also 
some seeds and berries. Occurs singly, in pairs or in family parties. Forages low down in shrubs, 
and on bare ground. 

Breeding. Nesting Jul-Feb. Usually monogamous, but male plays little part in chick-rearing and may 
be serially polygynous; one male attended two adjacent breeding females at same time. Solitary, 
territorial. Male sings from shrub or in short aerial display, rising 3-5 m, then dropping back to perch 
while giving loud “purreee” song; courtship includes dancing flight, hovering and tail-flicking tail 
over female. Nest oval or ball-shaped, with side entrance at top, made from dry grass and shreds of 
fibrous bark or hairy flower stalks, frequently incorporating living stems and grass leaves, bound 
with spider web, lined with soft plant down, built 0-05-0-8 m above ground in centre of shrub or grass 
tuft; in strandveld vegetation, selects rather short bushes, usually 0-2-1-2 m tall; construction more 
rapid for repeat breeding attempts. Clutch 2-5 eggs (average 3.3); re-lays if breeding attempt fails; 
incubation by female only, no supplemental feeding by male. she adds nest lining during incubation, 
period 14 days; chicks fed mainly by female, nestling period 12-16 days. Breeding success low. 
Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident, but may move locally in arid areas in 
response to rain. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to abundant; especially numerous in 
renosterveld-Karoo fringe. Density of up to 0-15 birds/ha in mountain fynbos in Western Cape, in 
South Africa. Sensitive to heavy grazing pressure if this reduces shrub cover; occurs at lower 
densities in heavily grazed communal rangelands than in adjacent commercial rangelands in South 
Africa. Density also reduced in areas heavily infested with invasive alien shrubs in Western Cape. 
Bibliography. David & Gosselin (2002a, 2002b), Dean (2000), Dean & Bond (1994), Dean & Milton (1993), 
Fraser & Crowe (1990), Hall & Moreau (1970), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey et al. (2005), Joubert & Ryan 
(1999), Kopij (2001), Lynes (1930, 1935), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963), Nalwanga et al. (2004a), Skead 
(1995), Steyn (1996), Tarboton (2001), Urban et al. (1997), Uys (1985), Vincent (1948). 


59. Wailing Cisticola 


Cisticola lais 


French: Cisticole plaintive German: Trauerzistensánger 
Other common names: Lynes's/Kedong Cisticola (distinctus) 


Spanish: Cistícola Plafiidero 


Taxonomy. Drymoica lais Hartlaub and Finsch, 1870, Pinetown, KwaZulu-Natal, South Africa. 
Race distinctus sometimes treated as a separate species, but is vocally identical to other races of 
present species. Inclusion of populations from NE South Africa in race mashona requires further 
investigation; birds from Chimanimani Mts, in E Zimbabwe, probably represent a local variant of 
latter race, although superficially similar to oreobates. Eight subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. l. namba Lynes, 1931 — W Angola. 

l. distinctus Lynes, 1930 — E Uganda, Kenya and N Tanzania. 

l. semifasciatus Reichenow, 1905 — S Tanzania, NE Zambia, Malawi and N Mozambique. 

l. oreobates Irwin, 1966 - Mt Gorongoza, in C Mozambique. 

l. mashona Lynes, 1930 — E highlands of Zimbabwe and adjacent Mozambique and NE South 
rica. 
If 
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monticola Roberts, 1913 — N South Africa (Gauteng and E North West Province). 

lais (Hartlaub & Finsch, 1870) — E South Africa and Lesotho. 

maculatus Lynes, 1930 — S South Africa (S Western Cape E to Port Elizabeth). 

Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm; male 13-18 g, 
female 10—14 g. A medium-sized, streak- 
backed cisticola with fairly long graduated tail, 
and grey back contrasting with rufous crown, 
tail and wingpanel. Nominate race breeding has 
rather plain face, lores and supercilium buffy, 
cheek grey-brown with rufous wash; crown 
rufous, finely streaked dark brown (streaks 
visible only at close range); upperparts grey- 
brown, heavily streaked dark brown on man- 
tle and back, rump only lightly streaked; 
flight-feathers dark brown with rufous margins 
(forming reddish wingpanel), upperwing-cov- 
erts dark brown, broadly margined rufous- 
brown; tail rufous-brown with darker subterminal band and pale buffy-grey tips. pattern less distinct 
on central pair of feathers; creamy buff below, paler on throat and central belly, darker flanks and 
vent; iris reddish-brown; bill dark grey-brown above, paler below; legs dull pink. In non-breeding 
plumage has more rufous and heavily streaked upperparts, longer tail. Differs from C. subruficapilla 
in larger size, brighter plumage with more buffy underparts, and heavier streaking on back and 
mantle. Sexes similar, female slightly smaller than male. Juvenile is duller above, washed pale 
yellow on face and throat. Race maculatus is paler and greyer below than nominate, with some 
dark spotting on breast in breeding plumage: monticola is slightly smaller, has upperparts less 
heavily streaked than nominate, crown paler, yellowish-rufous; mashona has browner, well-streaked 
crown, also slightly smaller; oreobates is darker and less reddish than previous; namba has pale 
grey underparts, especially in breeding plumage; semifasciatus is small and rather brown above, 
with prominent crown streaking; distinctus has browner upperparts and tail, darker buff under- 
parts, and reddish face. Voice. Male song a strident, ascending rattle preceded by a few stuttering 
notes, "t-t-trrrreeeeee", lasting 1-1-5 seconds, and often followed by 3-6 high-pitched pure whis- 
tled notes as "t-t-trrrreeeeee teep teep teep teep"; also a loud, wailing “t pee t'pee t'pee t'pee" or 
*ch'wee ch’ wee ch' wee". Main call a loud "sweeee"; contact a soft "tweea"; alarm a repeated “tsi- 
weh" or harsh "jree jree jree". 

Habitat. Montane grassland, favouring rocky slopes with grass or short scrub, including Protea 
bushes; also dense vegetation, including bracken (Pteridium). briar (Smilax) and forest edges. On 
Nyika Plateau (Malawi). prefers rocky ridges whereas C. njombe is in valleys, but the two occur 
together in bracken scrub and forest edges. In area of overlap with C. subruficapilla, occurs in 
taller, more grassy vegetation than does that species. At 1500-2750 m in E Africa; mainly above 
1500 m but locally down to 750 m in Zimbabwe; sea-level to 2700 m in South Atrica. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects and other invertebrates, including weevils and beetles 
(Coleoptera), termite alates (Isoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), bugs (Hemiptera). flies (Diptera). 
ants (Hymenoptera). caterpillars (Lepidoptera) and other insect larvae, spiders (Araneae) and cen- 
tipedes (Chilopoda); also some seeds, berries and other plant material. Occurs singly, in pairs or in 
family parties. Forages low down in dense grass and rank shrubs; runs rapidly over rocks. Catches 
termite alates on ground; once recorded as feeding in association with an ant swarm. 
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Breeding. Breeds Oct-Mar, following first rains; in Malawi breeds earlier at higher elevations (driven 
by earlier rains). Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. Male sings from top of bush or shrub 
(unlike many cisticolas, apparently lacks preferred songposts) and in brief aerial display, rising 4—6 
m, giving rattle call, then dropping back to perch while giving loud "teep" notes; courtship includes 
jerky display flight over perched female. Nest oval or ball-shaped, with side entrance, made from 
dry grass blades bound with spider web, lined with plant down, built 0-07—0-2 m (rarely 0-6 m) up in 
dense grass tussock, occasionally in low shrub or forb; nests in grasses often include live grass 
blades in the structure. Clutch 2—4 eggs (average 3); no information on incubation and nestling 
periods. Nests apparently parasitized by Brown-backed Honeyguide (Prodotiscus regulus). 
Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. Reported as descending to lower eleva- 
tions in S Africa (KwaZulu-Natal) in winter, but is resident on adjacent Lesotho plateau above 
2400 m. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in most of range; isolated race namba 
not uncommon in Angola. Recorded inter-nest distances sometimes less than 50 m, suggesting 
densities of up to 1 pair/ha. 

Bibliography. Belcher (1925), Benson (1948b), Benson & Benson (1977), Benson ef al. (1971), Britton, P.L. 
(1980b), Chappuis (1974), Clancey (1982), David & Gosselin (2002b), Dean (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire 
(1993), Hall & Moreau (1970), Harrison e! al. (1997), Hockey et al. (2005). Hosken (1966), Irwin (1981, 2004), 
Kopij (2001), Lynes (1930. 1931), Lynes & Sclater (1934), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960. 1963), Peters 
(1999b, 1999c), Prigogine (1985b), Sibley & Monroe (1990), Skead (1995, 1997), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), 
Steyn (1996), de Swardt (1989), Tarboton (2001), Urban e: al. (1997). Vincent (1935), Willis (1986), Zimmerman 
et al. (1996). 


60. Rufous-winged Cisticola 
Cisticola galactotes 


French: Cisticole roussátre German: Temminckzistensiinger Spanish: Cistícola Alirrojo 
Taxonomy. Malurus galactotes Temminck, 1821, probably near Durban, South Africa. 
Forms a superspecies with C. luapula, C. marginatus, C. lugubris and C. haematocephala; all 
often treated as conspecific, but separated on basis of vocal and plumage differences; further re- 
search, using genetic markers, is required. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
C. g. isodactylus W. K. H. Peters, 1868 — S & E Malawi, Mozambique and extreme SE Zimbabwe. 
C. g. galactotes (Temminck, 1821) — S Mozambique and E coast of South Africa. 
Descriptive notes. 12-14 cm; male 13-16 g, 
female 12-15 g. A medium-sized cisticola with 
boldly striped back, brightly pattemed plum- 
age and fairly long graduated tail. Nominate 
race breeding has creamy face, ear-coverts 
washed rufous, bright rufous crown; upperparts 
grey, boldly striped blackish on mantle and 
s^ back, rump plain, uppertail-coverts lightly 
streaked; flight-feathers and greater upperwing- 
coverts dark brown with rufous margins 
(forming reddish wingpanel), remaining wing- 
| coverts dark brown, broadly margined grey; tail 
ec grey-brown with darker subterminal band and 
= smi pale buffy-grey tips, pattern less distinct on 
central pair of feathers; creamy below, paler on throat and central belly, washed buff on flanks and 
vent; iris reddish-brown; bill and mouth black, base of lower mandible pinkish-grey; legs dull pink. 
In non-breeding plumage is more rufous above and more buffy below, tail longer. Distinguished 
from C. tinniens in breeding plumage by greyer rump, shorter tail appearing grey (not brown), in 
non-breeding plumage by duller, less streaked crown and plainer rump. Sexes similar, female some- 
what smaller than male. Juvenile is similar to non-breeding adult, but has crown streaked dark 
brown, face and underparts washed lemon-yellow. Race isodactylus is slightly smaller than nomi- 
nate, and duller in non-breeding plumage. Voice. Typical song a slightly buzzy "tzeet" or “trrt trt”, 
repeated monotonously from perch or in aerial display; also a musical, ascending "phweeep". 
Habitat. Reedbeds, rushes and rank growth along edges of perennial wetlands, including estuar- 
ies, and adjacent scrub, including margins of maize and sugar-cane fields; generally avoids areas 
inundated with water. 
Food and Feeding. Diet insects and small invertebrates, including grasshoppers and crickets 
(Orthoptera), small beetles (Coleoptera), caterpillars (Lepidoptera) and worms (Annelida); also 
seeds. Forages low in undergrowth, at bases of reeds, and on ground. 
Breeding. Mainly Sept—Apr, but scattered records of breeding in winter. Probably monogamous: 
solitary, territorial. Male sings from prominent perch on tall reed, bush or small tree, opening mouth 
wide to show black palate; makes short, circular display flights, up to 15 m high, singing and flick- 
ing tail, then dives back to perch. Nest oval or ball-shaped, with side entrance, made of dry grass, 
sometimes bound with spider web and incorporating living grass leaves in framework, lined with 
grass inflorescences or plant down; built 0-2-0-8 m up in thick grass or sedges, usually over water. 
Clutch 2—4 eggs (average 2-9): no information on incubation and nestling periods, probably similar 
to those of C. marginatus. Sensitive to disturbance during incubation; readily deserts eggs. 
Movements. Largely resident, but disappears from pans that dry up in winter in SE Zimbabwe. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. 
Bibliography. Benson & Benson (1977), Clancey (1964, 1996), David & Gosselin (2002b), Dean (1971), Dowsett 
& Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Hall & Moreau (1970), Hanmer (2004), Harrison ef al. (1997), Hockey et al. (2005), 
Hustler (2001), Irwin (1981), Leonard (19992), Lynes (1930), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963), Malcolm- 
Coe (1992), Peters (19992, 1999b, 1999c), Pitman & Took (1973), Steyn (1996), Urban et al. (1997). 
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61. Luapula Cisticola 


Cisticola luapula 


French: Cisticole du Luapula German: Lyneszistensanger Spanish: Cistícola del Luapula 
Taxonomy. Cisticola galactotes luapula Lynes, 1933, Lake Bangweulu, north-east Zambia. 
Forms a superspecies with C. galactotes, C. marginatus, C. lugubris and C. haematocephala; all 
often treated as conspecific, but separated on basis of vocal and plumage differences; further re- 
search, using genetic markers, is required. Present species does not respond to playback of C. 
galactotes song in SW of its range, but more information needed from NE, where range abuts that 
of C. marginatus. Geographical variation limited; little evidence to support recognition of pro- 
posed races schoutedeni (NW Zambia) or stagnans (N Botswana). Monotypic. 


Distribution. E Angola, L Mweru, SE DRCongo, Zambia except extreme NE (reaches Bangweulu), 
N & NE Namibia, N Botswana and NW Zimbabwe. 

Descriptive notes. 12-14 cm. A medium-sized 
cisticola with boldly striped back, brightly pat- 
terned plumage and fairly long graduated tail. 
In breeding plumage has creamy face, ear-cov- 
erts washed rufous, bright rufous crown, some- 
times lightly streaked dark brown; upperparts 
buffy grey, boldly striped blackish on mantle 
s and back, rump plain, uppertail-coverts lightly 
streaked; flight-feathers and greater upper- 
wing-coverts dark brown with rufous margins 
(forming reddish wingpanel), remaining wing- 
coverts dark brown, broadly margined buffy 
grey; tail grey-brown with darker subterminal 
band and pale buffy-grey tips, pattern less dis- 
tinct on central pair of feathers; creamy below, paler on throat and central belly, washed buff on 
flanks and vent; iris reddish-brown; bill and mouth black, base of lower mandible pinkish-grey; 
legs dull pink. In non-breeding plumage is more rufous above and more buffy below, with tail 
longer. Distinguished from C. pipiens by smaller size, shorter tail, much brighter rufous wingpanel, 
blacker back and greyer tail in breeding plumage, more rufous in non-breeding plumage; from C. 
tinniens by greyer rump and margins of back feathers, and shorter tail appearing grey (not brown) 
in breeding plumage, by duller, less streaked crown and plainer rump in non-breeding plumage. 
Sexes similar, female somewhat smaller than male. Juvenile is similar to non-breeding adult, but 
has crown streaked dark brown, face and underparts washed lemon-yellow. Voice. Male song, 
from perch and in aerial display, a sharp “tidick tidick tidick..."; partners also give “we we we" call 
occasionally. Alarm a fast “ti-ik ti-ik ti-ik...". slower than that of C. marginatus. 

Habitat. Reedbeds, rank growth and emergent aquatic vegetation in water up to 0-5 m deep along 
edges of perennial and seasonally inundated wetlands. In NW Zimbabwe, moves into reeds in dry 
season (when floodplains dry out), but forages in areas of short-grass nearby. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly small insects. Forages by gleaning reeds and adjacent vegetation, 
occasionally on the ground. 

Breeding. Breeds Nov—Apr. Probably monogamous: solitary, territorial. Male sings from perch for 
up to 5 minutes; in display flight, circles to up to 100 m in air with dipping flight and tail fanned, 
calling continuously, then drops back to territory; sometimes joined by female when descending, 
with high-speed tandem display flight, chasing low above grass. Nest built by both sexes, in 4—5 
days, oval. with side entrance at top, made from grass leaves bound together with plant down on a 
base of living grass leaves, latter folded over to make a small bower, often live grass leaves incor- 
porated into structure, lined with finer material and plant down (lining added during incubation); 
usually 0-3-0-4 m up in dense grass over water in seasonally inundated wetland or floodplain; new 
nest built after failure, one pair built three nests in a month. Clutch 2-4 eggs (average 2-5); replace- 
ment laid if breeding attempt fails; incubation period probably 12-13 days; no information on 
nestling period. Nests and eggs destroyed by hippopotamus (Hippopotamus amphibius) and by 
rising waters. 

Movements. Resident; in some areas, moves locally to floodplains in summer to breed. 

Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Common. Recorded density of up to 0-5 pairs/ha in NW 
Zimbabwe. Easily overlooked when not breeding. 

Bibliography. Aspinwall (1984), Benson et al. (1971). Chapin (1953), David & Gosselin (2002b), Hall (1963), 
Hall & Moreau (1970), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey ef al. (2005). Hustler (2001, 2003), Lynes (1933, 1938), 
Lynes & Sclater (1934), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973), Pitman & Took (1973), Traylor (1965), Urban et al. 
(1997). 


62. Winding Cisticola 


Cisticola marginatus 
French: Cisticole du Nil 


German: Heuglinzistensánger Spanish: Cistícola del Nilo 
Taxonomy. Drymoeca marginata Heuglin, 1869, Upper White Nile, 7-9? N, Sudan. 
Forms a superspecies with C. galactotes, C. luapula, C. lugubris and C. haematocephala; all often 
treated as conspecific, but separated on basis of vocal and plumage differences; further research, 
using genetic markers, is required. Relationship of present species with C. /uapula where ranges 
abut in C Africa requires further investigation. Races intergrade to some extent; proposed race 
griseus (from Gabon and N Angola) synonymized with amphilectus. Five subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
C. m. amphilectus Reichenow, 1875 — S Mauritania and Senegal E to Ghana, S Nigeria, Cameroon 
and W Congo Basin (S to Cabinda, in N Angola). 
C. m. zalingei Lynes, 1930 — N Nigeria (possibly also Mali and Niger) E to W Sudan. 
C. m. marginatus (Heuglin. 1869) — S Sudan and N Uganda. 
C. m. nyansae Neumann, 1905 — C & E DRCongo, Uganda and Kenya. 
C. m. suahelicus Neumann, 1905 — Tanzania, SE DRCongo and extreme NE Zambia. 
: Descriptive notes. 12-14 cm; male 12-19 g, 
y y female 10-18 g. A medium-sized cisticola with 
t i striped back, brightly patterned plumage and 
fairly long tail. Nominate race breeding has 
face creamy buff, ear-coverts washed grey- 
brown; crown rufous-brown to rufous; upper- 
parts rather dark grey-brown, very broadly 
streaked blackish on mantle and back, rump 
plain, uppertail-coverts lightly streaked; flight- 
feathers and greater upperwing-coverts dark 
brown with rufous margins (forming reddish 
wingpanel), remaining wing-coverts broadly 
margined grey-brown; tail grey-brown with 
darker subterminal band and pale buffy-grey 
tips, pattern less distinct on central pair of feathers; buffy below, paler on throat and central belly, 
washed grey-buff on flanks and vent; iris reddish-brown; bill and mouth black, base of lower 
mandible pinkish-grey: legs dull pink. In non-breeding plumage has crown prominently streaked 
dark, upperparts and tail more rufous, underparts more buffy, tail longer. Differs from C. robustus 
in being smaller, more slender and longer-tailed, with richer rufous wingpanel; from C. carruthersi 
in brighter rufous crown and wingpanel, paler tail; from C. haematocephala in larger size, darker 
and more heavily streaked upperparts, and more rufous crown and wingpanel; from C. /uapula in 
paler rufous crown and wingpanel. Sexes similar, female somewhat smaller than male. Juvenile is 
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similar to non-breeding adult, but has crown streaked dark brown, face and underparts washed 
lemon-yellow. Race zalingei is larger than nominate, upperparts less heavily streaked blackish; 
suahelicus is pater below, lacking grey wash on flanks, slightly larger than nominate, amphilectus 
has crown warm grey-brown and lightly streaked dark brown, upperparts slightly paler and less 
prominently streaked than nominate, only a few acquire non-breeding plumage, which similar to 
nominate but less dark above; nyansae is like previous but slightly smaller, has crown more rufous- 
brown, less grey. Voice. Male song a dry, insect-like trill, “krrrrrrrrrrrrrr”, often rising slightly in 
pitch and sometimes preceded by 1-2 short, dry notes, as “jit-it krrrrrrrrrrrrr”; elements repeated 
roughly three times faster in W Africa than in E Africa. Calls include plaintive “chwee chwee”, as 
well as rasping "zhreeeeee". 

Habitat. Tall grasses, sedges and other rank growth along edges of marshes and reedbeds; also rice 
paddies and banana plantations adjacent to wetlands. Favours shorter vegetation than that pre- 
ferred by C. pipiens; avoids dense papyrus (Cyperus papyrus) in area of overlap with C. carruthersi, 
but abundant in papyrus in Kenya (where that species absent), occurring mainly along waterside 
margin. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects and other small invertebrates, including caterpillars 
(Lepidoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), mantids (Mantodea), newly emerged damselflies 
(Odonata), spiders (Araneae) and small snails (Gastropoda). Forages by gleaning vegetation and 
on the ground; occasionally on floating water weeds. May hang upside-down along reed stems to 
reach insects. 

Breeding. Mainly during rains, Jun-Dec N of equator and Sept-Feb S of it, but some breeding in 
all months; some pairs double-brooded in W Kenya. Probably monogamous, solitary, territorial. 
Male sings from elevated perch or in short aerial display at up to 15 m in air. Nest a ball with side 
entrance at top, made from dry grass loosely bound with spider web and plant down, built inside 
framework of live grass leaves or other vegetation bound with spider web, often living grass or 
reed leaves woven into the structure. outside decorated with spider cocoons, acacia (Acacia) bark 
and small flowers (especially race nyansae), thickly lined with plant down; 0-1-1 m up, attached to 
upright grass or reed stems. Clutch 2—5 eggs (average 3-6); incubation mainly by female, period 
12-13 days; chicks fed by both sexes. most food collected less than 20 m from nest, nestling period 
14-17 days. Nests destroyed by flooding, also by trampling by domestic livestock. 

Movements. Presumably mostly resident: may move locally to breed in seasonal wetlands, retiring 
to reedbeds around large, perrenial wetlands during dry season in Kenya. 

Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Locally common. Little affected by human activities around 
villages in Ugandan savannas. Moves out of areas that are burnt, but recolonizes once vegetation 
has regrown. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1939), Barlow et al. (1997), Benson er al. (1971), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, 
P.L. (1978, 1980b), Cave & MacDonald (1955). Chapin (1953). Chappuis (1974), Cheke & Walsh (1996), David & 
Gosselin (2002b), Dean (2000), Elgood er al. (1994), Etoori & Abe (1992), Gatter (1997a), Hall & Moreau ( 1970), 
Hustler (2001), Lynes (1930), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1973), Pitman & Took (1973), Rand er al. (1959), 
van Someren (1956), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002). Tyler (1991), Tyler et al. (1991), Urban et al. (1997), Vande 
weghe (1981). Vincent (1935). Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


63. Ethiopian Cisticola 
Cisticola lugubris 


French: Cisticole d'Éthiopie German: Rüppellzistensánger Spanish: Cistícola Lügubre 
Taxonomy. Sylvia (Cisticola) lugubris Rüppell, 1840, Gondar, Ethiopia. 
Forms a superspecies with C. galactotes, C. luapula, C. marginatus and C. haematocephala; all 
often treated as conspecific, but separated on basis of vocal and plumage differences; further re- 
search. using genetic markers. is required. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Highlands of Ethiopia and Eritrea. 
Descriptive notes. 12-14 cm; male 14-15 g, 
female 12 g. A medium-sized cisticola with 
striped back and fairly long graduated tail. In 
m breeding plumage has face creamy buff, ear- 
E coverts washed grey-brown, warm grey-brown 
crown lightly streaked dark brown; upperparts 
grey-brown, broadly streaked dark brown on 
mantle and back, rump plain, uppertail-coverts 
streaked; flight-feathers and greater upper- 
wing-coverts dark brown with rufous margins 
(forming reddish wingpanel), remaining wing- 
q X : coverts dark brown, broadly margined grey- 
" S 4 Í t, A brown; tail dark grey-brown with darker 
subterminal band and pale buffy-grey tips, pat- 
tern [ess distinct on central pair of feathers; buffy below, paler on throat and central belly, washed 
prey-buff on flanks and vent; iris reddish-brown; bill and mouth black, base of lower mandible 
pinkish-grey: legs dull pink. In non-breeding plumage is more rufous above and more buffy below; 
tail longer, with feathers dark brown, broadly margined rufous. Distinguished from e.g. C. robustus 
by smaller size, more slender and longer-tailed appearance, richer rufous wingpanel; from other 
species in C. galactotes superspecies by darker plumage, duller crown, more extensively buff- 
washed underparts. Sexes similar, female somewhat smaller than male. Juvenile is similar to non- 
breeding adult, but has crown streaked dark brown, face and underparts washed lemon-yellow. 
Voice Little known; various *trrt" and “chit” calls, also a dry "zrrrttttttt". 
Habitat. Rank growth on edges of marshes, also drier habitats, including montane heath and bracken 
and grassy savannas; 1500-2600 m. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects, obtained by gleaning from foliage, stems and on the ground. 
Breeding. Jun-Oct, with peak in Sept. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. Apparently lacks 
aerial courtship display, other than rather more jerky flight by singing male flying between perches. 
Nest a bulky oval with side entrance at top, sometimes a deep cup with live grass blades bent over 
to form a roof. made from dry grass and lined with spider webs and plant down, 0-1—0-3 m up in tall 
grasses. Clutch 2-3 eggs (average 2-6); incubation by both parents, nest lining added during incu- 
bation; no information on duration of incubation and nestling periods. One nest contained one 
chick of present species and two chicks identified as being of Pin-tailed Whydah (Vidua macroura), 
but latter may have been Cuckoo Finches (Anomalospiza imberbis). 
Movements. Little known: presumably mostly resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Generally considered to be fairly common within its 
small range. 
Bibliography. Cheesman & Sclater (1935), Fry & Keith (2004), Hall & Moreau (1970), Hustler (2001), Lynes 


(1930), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960), Pitman & Took (1973), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Urban & Brown (1971), 
Urban et al. (1997). 


64. Coastal Cisticola 
Cisticola haematocephala 


French: Cisticole cótiére German: Cabaniszistensánger Spanish: Cistícola Costero 
Taxonomy. Cisticola haematocephala Cabanis, 1868, Mombasa, Kenya. 

Forms a superspecies with C. galactotes, C. luapula, C. marginatus and C. lugubris; all often 
treated as conspecific, but separated on basis of vocal and plumage differences; further research, 
using genetic markers, is required. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Coastal plain from S Somalia to NE Tanzania. 

Descriptive notes. 11—13 cm; 10-12 g. A me- 
dium-small cisticola with streaked back and 
fairly long graduated tail. Has creamy-white 
face, slightly darker ear-coverts, dull rufous- 
brown crown; upperparts buffy grey, streaked 
dark brown on mantle and back, rump plain; 
flight-feathers and greater upperwing-coverts 
dark brown with rufous-buff margins (form- 
ing dull reddish wingpanel), remaining wing- 
coverts dark brown, broadly margined buffy 
grey; tail grey-brown with darker subterminal 
band and pale buffy-grey tips, pattern less dis- 
tinct on central pair of feathers; creamy below, 
paler on throat and central belly, washed buff 
on flanks and vent; iris reddish-brown; bill and mouth black, base of lower mandible pinkish-grey; 
legs dull pink. Distinguished from C. marginatus by smaller size, paler and duller plumage, re- 
duced and paler brown streaking on mantle and back, also crown less rufous and wingpanel less 
pronounced. Sexes similar, female somewhat smaller than male. Juvenile is similar to non-breed- 
ing adult, but has crown streaked dark brown, face and underparts washed lemon-yellow. Voice. 
Male song a bleating, upslurred "brrrrrríp", repeated three times per second; also gives excited "tic 
titic tic tic titic tic..." often while hovering in display flight. 

Habitat. Marshes and dry shrubland, including dune vegetation; also edges of dry cultivation. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly small insects. 

Breeding. Breeds Apr-Jun and Nov-Dec. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. Male has 
short jerky display flight, flying on circular course at up to 15 m, before diving back to perch. Nest 
built in a few days, by both sexes, one (presumably female) doing most of building work, oval or 
ball-shaped, made from grass in framework of live grass leaves or other vegetation bound with 
spider web, variably lined with plant down, occasionally decorated on outside with cocoons and 
cotton bolls; 0-05—0-5 m above ground or over water in grass, herbs or small bush. Clutch 2-5 eggs 
(average 3-2); no information on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Locally common to abundant. Has occasionally been killed 
during spraying operations targeted at roosts of Red-billed Queleas (Quelea quelea) in S Somalia. 
Bibliography. Amir & Becker (1992), Ash & Miskell (1998), Britton, P.L. (1980b), David & Gosselin (2002b), 
Hall & Moreau (1970), Lynes (1930), Pitman & Took (1973), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban et al. (1997), 
Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


65. Chirping Cisticola 
Cisticola pipiens 


French: Cisticole pépiante German: Sumpfzistensánger Spanish: Cistícola Gorjeador 
Taxonomy. Cisticola pipiens Lynes, 1930, Huambo, Benguela, Angola. 

Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. p. pipiens Lynes, 1930 — W Angola. 

C. p. congo Lynes, 1936 — Burundi, S DRCongo, E Angola, Zambia and extreme SW Tanzania. 
C. p. arundicola Clancey, 1969 — SE Angola, SW Zambia, NE Namibia, N Botswana and extreme 
NW Zimbabwe. 

Descriptive notes. 12-14 cm; male 13-15 g, 
female 12-14 g. A medium-sized cisticola with 
boldly striped back and long, rather broad 
graduated tail. Male nominate race breeding 
E has face creamy-buff, ear-coverts washed ru- 
fous, crown rufous; upperparts warm grey- 
brown, heavily striped dark brown on mantle 
«^| and back, rump plain; flight-feathers dark 
brown with rufous-buff margins (forming paler 
wingpanel); upperwing-coverts dark brown, 
broadly margined warm brown; tail grey- 
brown with darker subterminal band and pale 
buffy-grey tips, pattern less distinct on central 
pair of feathers; warm buff below, paler on 
throat and central belly, washed rufous on flanks and vent; iris reddish-brown; bill and mouth 
black, base of lower mandible grey; legs dull pink. Non-breeding male is slightly paler above, with 
buffy margins of mantle and back feathers, tail slightly longer. Differs from C. luapula and C. 
marginatus in rather duller plumage, lack of obvious rufous wingpanel, more buffy below, also tail 
is grey-brown all year, and distinctly longer than greyish tail of breeding individuals of those two 
species. Female is somewhat smaller than male, and in fresh plumage is paler, less buffy, below. 
Juvenile is similar to non-breeding adult, but has crown streaked dark brown, base of tail reddish. 
Race congo is less heavily striped above and less warm buff below than nominate; arundicola has 
well-defined rufous crown, greyish back and paler underparts in breeding plumage, back stripes 
blacker in non-breeding. Voice. Typical call a series of 2-3 notes followed immediately by long, 
dry trill, "chip chip-ip-trrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr”, by both sexes; sometimes accompanied by high-pitched 
“tree tree tree" and swizzling calls, again by both sexes, but female's notes higher and more stri- 
dent. Also, may snap wings while calling. Alarm call “tsweee tsweee tsweee...". 

Habitat. Confined to Zambezian biome; occurs in tall reedbeds, papyrus (Cyperus papyrus) and 
tall swamp grassland. Favours taller vegetation in wetter areas than do C. luapula and C. tinniens. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects, including grasshoppers (Orthoptera). Occurs singly, in 
pairs or in family parties. Forages by gleaning reeds and other vegetation; may bang upside-down 
to obtain insects (or nesting material). 
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Breeding. Nov—Apr, during rains, but a few breed earlier, from Oct. without acquiring breeding 
plumage: may attempt a second brood. Probably monogamous: solitary, territorial. Displaying male 
sings from elevated perch and makes short, slow, zigzag flights low over vegetation. Nest ball- 
shaped, side entrance with broad lip, made of broad, dry, coarse grass or reed leaves, bound with 
plant down, mainly from Phragmites reeds, and spider web; usually encased by green grass leaves, 
but sometimes decorated with silk cocoons, lined with plant down and cocoons (added only after 
laying commences), often with reed leaves protruding from entrance, and bound to grass or marsh 
plants 0-3-0-9 m above moist ground or water; in one territory, male built first nest and appeared to 
advertise it to female but, when this nest failed, both sexes built replacement, female doing most of 
the work. Clutch 3-4 eggs (average 3-3); incubation by both sexes, period 14 days; chicks fed by 
both sexes, nestling period 16 days. Some nests destroyed by hippopotamus (Hippopotamus 
amphibius) and by rising water levels. 

Movements. Apparently resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common. Recorded density of c. | pair/ha in 
NW Zimbabwe. 

Bibliography. Aspinwall (1984), Benson eral. (1971), Chapin (1953), Chappuis (1974), David & Gosselin (2002b). 
Dean (2000). Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Hall & Moreau (1970). Harrison et 
al. (1997), Hockey et al. (2005), Hustler (1997, 2000), Leonard (19993), Lynes (1930), Lynes & Sclater (1934), 
Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963. 1973), Moyer & Schulenberg (1994). Peters (1999b. 1999c), Stevenson & 
Fanshawe (2002), Steyn (1996), Tarboton (2001). Traylor (1965), Urban er al. (1997), Vincent (1948) 


66. Carruthers's Cisticola 
Cisticola carruthersi 


French: Cisticole de Carruthers German: Papyruszistensánger Spanish: Cisticola de Carruthers 


Taxonomy. Cisticola carruthersi Ogilvie-Grant, 1909, Mokia, south-east Ruwenzoris, Uganda. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. E DRCongo, E & S Uganda, SW Kenya, Rwanda. Burundi and NW Tanzania. 
i ! ____ Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; male 10-14 g. 
í. female 9-12 g. A medium-small cisticola with 
! 2 E Tr striped back and a fairly long graduated tail 
^ l Has buff face. ear-coverts washed rufous- 
brown, crown rufous-brown; upperparts grey- 
fi |. brown. streaked dark brown on mantle and 
back, rump plain, flight-feathers dark brown 
i. with buffy margins. upperwing-coverts dark 
{ 1 p m | brown. broadly margined grey-brown, more 
S fom MK kk E / : | rufous on greater coverts; tail dark brown with 
à e pale buffy-grey tips: creamy below, paler on 
( d & x throat and central belly, washed buff on flanks 
and vent; iris reddish-brown; bill black, base 
of lower mandible grey; legs dull pink, Dis- 
tinguished from C. marginatus and C. tinniens by duller rufous crown, lack of rufous wingpanel, 
and blackish tail. Sexes similar in plumage, female somewhat smaller than male. Juvenile is duller 
brown above, with less heavy streaking. underparts washed lemon-yellow: bill and eyes paler. 
Voice. Male song a loud, explosive trill of c. 7 (5-9) identical notes, lasting 1-2 seconds; usually 
given in flight. 
Habitat. Confined to L Victoria Basin biome; occurs in tall papyrus (Cyperus papyrus) swamps; 
occasionally ventures into adjacent grassy swamps and rice fields above 1600 m in places where C. 
marginatus absent. In Rwanda, overlaps with C. marginatus at 1200-1600 m, and is more abun- 
dant at sites with high rainfall. In areas of overlap. that species largely confined to edges of papyrus 
beds. In W Kenya, density correlated with papyrus height and density. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly small insects. Forages among papyrus and reeds, higher up than 
levels exploited by Little Rush-warbler (Bradypteruy baboecala). 
Breeding. Breeds Apr-Jul, during rains. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. Nest a loose 
oval, with side entrance at top. made of grass. lined with plant down and decorated on outside with 
spider web and cocoons, built low down in grass or a shrub. Clutch 2—4 eggs; no information on 
incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common within its relatively small 
range. In W Kenya, 8 singing males/ha and up to 30 birds/ha. Growing human populations are 
placing increasing pressure on papyrus swamps; these are being burnt for agricultural expansion, 
and stems cut for roofing material and mats; areas of swamps in W Kenya have decreased consid- 
erably in last few decades. 
Bibliography. Britton, P.L. (1970. 1978, 1980b), Carswell et al. (2005), Chapin (1953), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire 
(1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Grasseau (2004), Hall & Moreau (1970), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lynes (1930), 
Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1973), Moreau (1966). Owino (2005), Pitman & Took (1973), Stevenson & 
Fanshawe (2002), Urban et al. (1997), Vande weghe (1981), Zimmerman e! al. (1996). 


67. Levaillant's Cisticola 
Cisticola tinniens 


French: Cisticole à sonnette German: Vleyzistensánger 
Other common names: Tinkling Cisticola(!) 


Spanish: Cistícola de Levaillant 


Taxonomy. Malurus tinniens M. H. C. Lichtenstein, 1842, Vaal River, South Africa. 

Birds from SW South Africa recently described as race brookei, but this name is pre-dated by 
elegans. Six subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. t. dyleffi Prigogine, 1952 — E DRCongo (NW of Lake Tanganyika). 

C. t. oreophilus van Someren, 1922 — W Kenya Highlands. 

C. t. perpullus E. J. O. Hartert, 1920 — Angola, S DRCongo and W Zambia. 

C. t. shiwae C. M. N. White, 1947 — E Zambia, SW Tanzania and extreme SE DRCongo. 

C. t. tinniens (M. H. C. Lichtenstein, 1842) — Zimbabwe, adjacent highlands of Mozambique and 
summer-rainfall area of South Africa. 

C. t. elegans (Hartlaub & Finsch, 1870) - SW South Africa (W of Port Elizabeth). 

Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm; male 11-14 g, female 9-12 g. A medium-sized cisticola with boldly 
striped back, brightly patterned plumage. and long graduated tail. Nominate race breeding has 
creamy face, ear-coverts washed rufous; crown rufous, finely streaked dark brown on hindcrown; 
upperparts pale grey, boldly striped blackish on mantle and back. rump lightly streaked; flight- 


feathers dark brown with rufous margins 
(forming rufous wingpanel). upperwing-cov- 
erts dark brown, broadly margined buffy grey; 
tail dark brown with broad rufous margins, 
narrowing towards tip to form darker sub- 
terminal band, tipped pale buff-grey when 
' fresh; creamy below, paler on throat and cen- 


A pem Tiar i ~> tral belly, washed buffy on flanks and vent; 
Y paw, 6 l \ iie iris dark brown; bill and mouth black, base of 
| Wm lower mandible grey; legs dull pink. In non- 


breeding plumage has more heavily streaked 
hindcrown and nape. more buffy upperparts 
and underparts, tail slightly longer. Distin- 
guished from C. pipiens by smaller size, bright 
rufous wingpanel, richer crown and tail colours, paler below; from members of C. galactotes 
superspecies by more richly coloured plumage. especially on crown and nape. Sexes similar in 
plumage. female slightly smaller than male. Juvenile is like non-breeding adult. but duller with 
less prominent streaking above, breast washed pale lemon-yellow. Race elegans is slightly smaller 
than nominate, has streaked hinderown and nape when breeding (reduced pre-breeding moult, 
largely confined to forecrown in male); shiwae has darker crown and is more heavily streaked 
above: perpullus has duller grey-brown upperparts; dyleffi has darker wing and tail feathers; 
oreophilus lacks seasonal plumages. has crown bright rufous, underparts buffy. Voice. Male song, 
given throughout year, a lively, musical phrase lasting 0-8-1 seconds. with 1—2 initial notes fol- 
lowed by bubbling trill, "tseeoo tsirrirrooree" or “chee chirrurip". Calls include sharp “wip wip”, 
scolding buzzy "zeee" or "dzweee", and repeated "chup-ee-wup": alarm a plaintive “tee tee tee" or 
chirpy "trrrt trrrt". 

Habitat. Rank grasses and sedges, edges of reedbeds. bamboo, moist grassland and shrubs, some- 
times far from water; also locally in irrigated pastures, lucerne (Medicago sativa) fields and alien 
acacia (Acacia) scrub in SW South Africa. Dispersing juveniles may occupy garden borders for 
several months. Typically, above 2000 m in E Africa, 1000 m in C Africa; down to sea-level in 
South Africa. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly small insects and other invertebrates, including small beetles and 
weevils (Coleoptera), ants and wasps (Hymenoptera), short-horned grasshoppers (Orthoptera), 
caterpillars (Lepidoptera) and other insect larvae, termites (Isoptera), flies (Diptera), small fresh- 
water snails (Gastropoda) and other tiny aquatic animals; also some seeds, berries and other plant 
material. Occurs singly, in pairs or in family parties. Forages low down in herbs and shrubs, and 
searches undersides of emergent vegetation along pond edges. 

Breeding. Breeds Jul-May, usually in rains: in South Africa, 2-3 months earlier in winter-rainfall 
region (race elegans) than in adjacent summer-rainfall region. Monogamous; solitary, territorial in 
breeding season and probably all year. Male sings from prominent perch, occasionally making 
short song flights, rising 2-3 m while flying jerkily between perches. Nest oval or ball-shaped with 
side entrance. made of broad, dry grass leaves, bound with spider web, sometimes decorated out- 
side with dark brown or reddish plant material, lined with plant down; built 0-1-1] m above ground 
or water in a herb or forb, bound with spider web between leaves and stems of supporting plant. 
Clutch 2-5 eggs, usually 3—4, clutch size smaller in tropics (average 3-2 in Zimbabwe and Zambia) 
than in temperate South Africa (3-5); incubation period 11-14 days; chicks fed by both sexes, 
nestling period 14—15 days. Nests parasitized by Cuckoo Finch (Anomalospiza imberbis). 
Movements. Mostly resident; suspected to move locally to lower elevations in winter in South 
Africa, but longest movement of a ringed individual only 35 km. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to abundant in South Africa, becom- 
ing less common farther N. Has benefited from construction of farm dams in South Africa, this 
offsetting losses of natural wetlands. 

Bibliography. Aspinwall (1984), Benson er al. (1971), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Chapin (1953). Chappuis (1974), 
Craig (1980), David & Gosselin (20025). Dean (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire ( 1993), Hall & Moreau (1970), 
Harrison et al. (1997), Herremans et al. (1999), Hockey et al. (2005), Hustler (2003), Irwin (1981), Kopij (2001), 
Leonard (19993), Lynes (1930), Lynes & Sclater (1934), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Peters 
(1999a, 1999c). Skead (1995, 1997). Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Steyn (1996). Tarboton (2001), Urban er al. 
(1997), Vincent (1948), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


68. Stout Cisticola 
Cisticola robustus 


French: Cisticole robuste 


German: Amharazistensánger Spanish: Cistícola Robusto 
Taxonomy. Drymoica robusta Rüppell, 1845, Shoa, Ethiopia. 

Sometimes treated as conspecific with C. aberdare. Affinity of Ethiopian races (nominate race and 
omo) unclear, may be closer to that species. Race angolensis sometimes considered a separate 
species on basis of vocal differences, but voice varies greatly across range. Proposed race ambiguus 
(C Kenya S to N Tanzania) considered inseparable from nuchalis. Racial identity of population in 
E PRCongo uncertain, provisionally included in latter. Seven subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. r. santae Bates, 1926 — highlands of SE Nigeria and SW Cameroon. 

C. r. schraderi Neumann, 1906 — Eritrea and adjacent N Ethiopia. 

C. r. robustus (Rüppell, 1845) — N Ethiopian plateau. 

C. r. omo Neumann & Lynes, 1928 — S Ethiopian plateau. 

C. r. nuchalis Reichenow, 1893 — E PRCongo: E DRCongo, Uganda, Rwanda, Burundi and Kenya 
S to N Tanzania. 

C. r. awemba Lynes, 1933 — SE DRCongo, NE Zambia and SW Tanzania. 

C. r. angolensis (Bocage, 1877) — Angola, S DRCongo and NW Zambia. 

Descriptive notes. 13-16 cm; male 16-25 g, female 14-24 g. A large, stocky cisticola with rufous 
nuchal collar, heavy bill, plain face, boldly striped upperparts. and medium-long graduated tail. 
Nominate race breeding has buffy face, ear-coverts washed grey-brown; rufous crown streaked 
dark brown, plain nuchal collar buffy rufous; upperparts butfy grey-brown, broad blackish stripes 
on mantle, back and uppertail-coverts, rump almost plain greyish-brown; flight-feathers dark brown 
with buffy-rufous margins, upperwing-coverts dark brown, broadly margined buffy grey; tail grey- 
brown with darker subterminal band and pale buffy-grey tips. pattern less distinct on central pair of 
feathers; buffy below, paler on throat and central belly, darker on flanks and vent; iris orange- 
brown; bill blackish above, paler below; legs dull pink. Non-breeding is darker and more rufous 
above, crown heavily streaked, almost blackish, nuchal collar rufous; tail longer and more rufous. 
Distinguished from C. aberdare by slightly smaller size and shorter tail, paler plumage above, 
brighter unstreaked nuchal collar, plain rump, paler tail with dark subterminal spots; from C. 
natalensis by slightly smaller size, distinctive plain nuchal collar, more rufous crown, darker-look- 
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ing upperparts (more heavily streaked). Sexes 
similar in plumage, female appreciably smaller 
than male. Juvenile is like non-breeding adult, 
but less heavily streaked above, with more 
rufous edges of flight-feathers and greater 
coverts, underparts washed lemon-yellow. 
Race schraderi is paler above than nominate 
in non-breeding plumage; omo lacks seasonal 
plumages, is like non-breeding nominate but 
darker and less rufous; nuchalis also lacks sea- 
sonal plumages, is like breeding nominate but 
with more rufous crown, contrasting with or- 
ange nuchal collar, also smaller, awemba is like 
previous in breeding plumage, upperparts 
browner in non-breeding, also larger; angolensis is like last but larger. and darker above in both 
breeding and non-breeding plumages; santae lacks seasonal plumages, is rather small. Voice. Male 
song a short trill, "tr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r", 0-5-1 seconds, that of race nuchalis faster and usually pre- 
ceded by 1—2 dry notes, “twi-twi-trrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr; also a series of descending notes, "tew-tew-tew- 
tew-tew". Calls include sharp "chip-chip-chiip". softer "tsi-tsi-tsi" and nasal EbZcEPer. 

Habitat. Moist. short grassland with scattered bushes and trees, dambos, grassy mountain slopes 
and rocky hills, rank grass along edges of streams, marshes and ponds; also locally in cotton fields 
and banana plantations. At 1200-2700 m. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects, including small grasshoppers and crickets (Orthoptera), 
moths and caterpillars (Lepidoptera), small beetles, weevils and their larvae, including glow-worms 
(Coleoptera), and driver ants (Hymenoptera). Forages by gleaning vegetation and on the ground. 
Breeding. Nests during rains, May—Jul and Sept-Oct N of equator and Mar-Jul and Sept-Jan S of 
it. Monogamous; possibly polygynous locally, as apparent excess of females exists in some areas. 
Solitary; sometimes co-operative breeder. Male sings from perch on grass, bush or small tree; 
occasionally moves between perches, singing in low display flight with fluttering wingbeats. Nest 
a flimsy ball with side entrance, built from dry grass, often with green grass woven with spider web 
over or around nest. lined with fine grass, seedheads, plant down or occasionally feathers, some 
lining added during incubation; placed 0:1-0-6 m (rarely 0-8 m) up in dense grass, sometimes 
under small shrub. Clutch 2-4 eggs, usually 3; incubation period 14 days; all eggs hatch within 24 
hours, chicks fed by both sexes, at one nest in Kenya chicks fed by one male and two females; 
nestling period 16-17 days; juveniles stay with parents for several weeks. remaining on natal terri- 
tory until after second clutch is laid. Nests parasitized by Klaas's Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx klaas) 
and African Emerald Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx cupreus). 

Movements. Little known. Presumably mostly resident, but apparently disappears from some ar- 
eas in W Kenya after breeding. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common throughout most of range. One record 
from S Sudan; status there uncertain. Racial identity of isolated and localized population in E 
PRCongo (Gambona) requires investigation. 

Bibliography. Aspinwall & Beel (1998), Bannerman (1939), Benson (1946c), Benson ef al. (1971), Borrow & 
Demey (2001). Britton, P.L. (I980b). Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953), Chappuis (1974), Cheesman & 
Sclater (1935). David & Gosselin (2002b), Dean (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1980, 1993). Elgood et al. 


(1994). Hall & Moreau (1970), Leonard (1999b), Lynes (1930), Lynes & Sclater (1934), Mackworth-Praed & 
Grant (1960. 1963, 1973), Malcolm-Coe (1992), Parker (1997), Sibley & Monroe (1990), van Someren (1956), 
Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


69. Aberdare Cisticola 
Cisticola aberdare 


French: Cisticole des Aberdare 
German: Aberdarezistensánger 
Other common names: Aberdare Mountain Cisticola 


Spanish: Cistícola de los Aberdare 


Taxonomy Cisticola robusta aberdare Lynes, 1930, Aberdare Mountains, Kenya. 
Sometimes treated as conspecific with C. robustus. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Highlands of WC Kenya on each side of Rift Valley (Molo, Mau Narok, Aberdare 
Mts, and possibly Kinangop Plateau). 
] - Descriptive notes. 12-15 cm; 18-24 g. A large, 
Ibex stocky cisticola with heavy bill, plain face, 
1 —F | boldly striped upperparts, and medium-long 
V NU graduated tail. Has buffy face, ear-coverts 
A washed grey-brown, rufous crown and nape 
streaked dark brown; upperparts buffy grey- 
nom brown, broad blackish stripes on mantle, back 
Ns x E and uppertail-coverts, rump lightly streaked; 
i EO m flight-feathers dark brown with buffy-rufous 
2d "i .| margins (forming slight wingpanel), upper- 
| A 4 E wing-coverts dark brown, broadly margined 
j i ; buffy grey; tail dark brown with pale buffy- 
| grey tips; buffy below, paler on throat and cen- 
tral belly, darker on flanks and vent; iris 
orange-brown: bill blackish above, paler below; legs dull pink. Distinguished from C. robustus by 
slightly larger size and longer tail, streaked nape and rump, darker tail, slightly brighter wingpanel. 
Sexes similar in plumage, female appreciably smaller than male. Juvenile has underparts washed 
lemon-yellow. Voice. Male song a varied series of short trills and churring calls, usually preceded 
by several notes. “pieu pieu pieu twirrrrrr chip chip chip" or "chwi-chwi-chwi-chwi churri churri 
tschweep tschweep"; phrases last 1-2 seconds. Alarm a querulous “piew” or "pew-pew". 
Habitat. Moorland above 3000 m in Aberdare; moist montane grassland above 2300 m at Mau 
Narok and Molo, where overlaps locally with C. robustus below 2400 m. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects, including beetles (Coleoptera) and flies (Diptera). For- 
ages by gleaning vegetation and on the ground. 
Breeding. Nesting recorded Jan-May and Aug-Nov. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. 
Nest built by both sexes. a flimsy ball, side entrance at top facing away from prevailing winds, 
made from grass leaves, lined with plant down (lining added during incubation), 0-3 m up in grass 
tussock. Clutch 1—2 eggs (average 1-8); no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 
Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted-range species: present in Kenyan Moun- 
tains EBA. Population crudely estimated to be in excess of 10,000 individuals, and decreasing. 
Locally common in moorland habitat in Aberdare National Park, with up to 3-2 birds/ha, but occurs 
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at lower densities in recently burned areas, and wildfires are a problem. Recent survey in the Mau 
Narok and Molo grasslands found total of only seven individuals at three sites, suggesting that the 
species is local and occurs at low densities in this area; its grassland habitat is being ploughed for 
agriculture and is subject to heavy grazing pressure. 

Bibliography. Britton, P.L. (1980b), Eshiamwata & Karimi (2003), Fishpoo! & Evans (2001), Grasseau (2004), 
Hall & Moreau (1970), Lynes (1930), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960), Ndang'ang'a et al. (2003), Stattersfield & 
Capper (2000), Stattersfield er al. (1998), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Traylor (1967d), Urban et al. (1997), 
Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


70. Croaking Cisticola 


Cisticola natalensis 


French: Cisticole striée German: Strichelzistensánger Spanish: Cistícola de Natal 
Taxonomy. Drymoica natalensis A. Smith, 1843, Durban, KwaZulu-Natal, South Africa. 
Races intergrade to some extent, especially nominate and strangei through S Kenya, Tanzania and N 
Mozambique. Proposed races kapitensis (C Kenya to NE Tanzania) and littoralis (coast from SE 
Kenya to NE Tanzania) synonymized with strange; matengorum (S Tanzania to N Mozambique) and 
vigilax (C Zimbabwe to NE S Africa) synonymized with nominate. Eight subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
C. n. strangei (Fraser, 1843) — Senegal to SW Sudan, Uganda, Burundi, SC Kenya and N Tanzania. 
C. n. tonga Lynes, 1930 — S Sudan. 
C. n. inexpectatus Neumann, 1906 — Eritrea and C Ethiopian Highlands. 
C. n. argenteus Reichenow, 1905 — S Ethiopia, N Kenya and S Somalia. 
C. n. huambo Lynes, 1930 - W & C Angola. 
C. n. katanga Lynes, 1930 — NE Angola, S DRCongo, Zambia (except SW & E), SW Tanzania and 
N Malawi. 
C. n. natalensis (A. Smith, 1843) — SC Tanzania, E Zambia, Malawi, Mozambique, Zimbabwe and 
E South Africa. 
C. n. holubii (Pelzeln, 1882) - SW Zambia, NE Botswana and extreme W Zimbabwe. 
Descriptive notes. 13-17 cm; male 16—29 g, fe- 
qu e z Q M E male 12-18 g. Large, stocky cisticola with very 
EU P «| heavy bill, plain face and medium-long gradu- 
Say ated tail. Nominate race breeding has buffy face, 
eed 4 dark grey lores, ear-coverts washed grey-brown; 
" MÀ. crown and upperparts buffy grey-brown with fine 
dark brown stripes, stripes heaviest on crown, 
mantle and back; rump greyish-brown, only 
lightly streaked; flight-feathers dark brown with 
buffy-rufous margins, upperwing-coverts dark 
brown, broadly margined buffy grey; tail buffy 
grey-brown with blackish subterminal band and 
whitish tips, pattern less distinct on central pair 
of feathers; buffy below. paler on throat and cen- 
tral belly, washed grey on flanks and vent; iris orange-brown; bill and mouth black; legs dull pink. 
Non-breeding plumage is more finely streaked above; face plain, sometimes with creamy eyering, 
underparts more creamy; tail longer; bill yellowish-pink, culmen ridge brown. Differs from C. robustus 
in being slightly larger, with paler, more uniformly streaked upperparts, lacks rufous crown and plain 
orange nuchal collar. Sexes similar in plumage, female appreciably smaller. Juvenile like non-breeding 
adult, but with warmer brown upperparts, underparts washed lemon-yellow. Race strangei smaller than 
nominate, duller brown above in breeding plumage, rich rufous above and richer buff below in non- 
breeding plumage (lacks seasonal plumages in some populations, which resemble non-breeding birds 
throughout year); tonga is similar to previous but paler, sandy-buff above in non-breeding plumage; 
inexpectatus also similar, but larger; argenteus pale buff-grey above all year; katanga plainer and 
warmer brown above than nominate in breeding plumage. slightly darker above in non-breeding; huambo 
like last but even plainer above, with rufous wash on crown; holubii paler above than nominate. Voice. 
Male song rather variable, in most of range a phrase of 2-3 notes, as "k'lonk-ééé", "ti-plóp", "cheee- 
uk” or ^wrrrr-ik", repeated 1-5-2 times per second, tone ranging from harsh and dry to rather musical, 
in S, typical song a simple rattle, either rapidly repeated “prreep prreep" or longer "purrrrreeeep", Song 
faster in display flight. Also a dry, repeated "ch-chik-eeeerrrrk-ik". Alarm a frog-like "cheee-unk"; 
sometimes both sexes together, male giving "prrrrk" and female responding with "trerr". 
Habitat. Tall grassland, savanna and edges of seasonal wetlands with scattered bushes or trees, 
including proteas in montane grassland, open woodland and clearings and grassy edges of forests. 
Also locally in cultivated lands, especially in winter. Below 1600 m in S Africa, but up to 2400 m 
in Ethiopia, to 2200 m in Kenya. 
Food and Feeding. Diet insects and small invertebrates, including beetles (Coleoptera), grasshop- 
pers (Orthoptera), mantids (Mantodea), termite alates (Isoptera), caterpillars (Lepidoptera), flies 
(Diptera), bugs (Hemiptera), spiders (Araneae) and centipedes (Chilopoda); also seeds. Forages on 
the ground and low down in vegetation. 
Breeding. Nests during rains, Jul-Oct N of equator and Sept-Apr S of it. Probably monogamous; 
solitary, territorial in breeding season and possibly all year. Male sings from prominent perch, 
often flying between perches, or undertakes circular display flights with jerky wingbeats up to 12 
m up, before plunging downwards. Nest oval, with side entrance, of growing grass bent over to 
form framework, then built of dry grass inside frame, lined with soft plant down, 0-05—-0-3 m up in 
dense tuft of green grass or in low shrub with grass growing beneath it; average territory 1 ha in S 
of range. Clutch 2-5 eggs, usually 3-4, clutch size smaller in tropics (average 3-3) than in temper- 
ate S Africa (3-5); incubation by female only, period 18 days; nestling period 13-16 days. Nests 
parasitized by Cuckoo Finch (Anomalospiza imberbis). 
Movements. Mostly resident; may be seasonal visitor to Botswana, and is a seasonal altitudinal 
migrant in South Africa. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. Average density 0-13 birds/ 
ha in Guinea savanna at Lamto, in Ivory Coast. Territories are on average larger than those of other 
cisticolas in S Africa, a result of this species' large size. 
Bibliography. Ash & Miskell (1998), Bannerman (1939), Barlow et al. (1997), Benson & Benson (1977), Benson 
et al. (1971), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953), Chappuis 
(1974), Cheesman & Sclater (1935), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Christy & Clarke (1994), Clancey (1994b, 1996), 
David & Gosselin (2002b), Dean (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Elgood et al. (1994), Gatter (19972). 
Grimes (1987), Hall & Moreau (1970), Hanmer (2004), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey er ai. (2005), Holman 
(1947). Hustler (2003), Irwin (1981), Lawson & Edmonds (1983), Leonard (1999b), Lynes (1930), Lynes & Sclater 
(1934), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Malcolm-Coe (1992), Peters (1999a, 1999c), Stevenson & 
Fanshawe (2002), Steyn (1996), Swynnerton (1908), Tarboton (2001), Thiollay (1998), Urban et al. (1997), Vernon 
(1964b), Vincent. A.W. (1948), Vincent, J. (1935). Zimmerman er al. (1996). 
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71. Red-pate Cisticola 


Cisticola ruficeps 


French: Cisticole à tête rousse German: Rotkopf-Zistensünger Spanish: Cistícola Cabecirrojo 
Other common names: Mongalla Cisticola (mongalla) 


Taxonomy. Malurus ruficeps Cretzschmar, 1830, Kordofan, Sudan. 
Forms a superspecies with C. guinea; formerly treated as conspecific, but differs in vocalizations. 
plumage (especially non-breeding) and habitat preferences. When the form now known as 
"C. guinea" was initially split from present species, confusion regarding its identity led to its being 
associated with race mongalla, with the result that the newly split species was mistakenly named 
"C. mongalla". Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
C. r. ruficeps (Cretzschmar, 1830) - NE Nigeria, N Cameroon, Chad and SW Sudan. 
C. r. scotoptera (Sundevall, 1850) - C & SE Sudan and NW Eritrea. 
C. r. mongalla Lynes, 1930 — S Sudan and N Uganda. 
— ."- S —— | Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm: 8-13 g. A small 
p cisticola with rufous crown and medium-long 
T graduated tail; upperparts plain in breeding 
vax "a \,| plumage, heavily streaked in non-breeding 
plumage. Male nominate race breeding has 
dark brown lores, contrasting creamy supra- 
loral stripe, cheek grey-brown; rufous-brown 
crown, rather well demarcated from grey- 
"e brown upperparts: uppertail-coverts sandy 
at €! brown: flight-feathers and greater upperwing- 
/ " « 1, coverts dark brown with rufous-buff margins; 
; » 0X {| tail dark brown with paler base, buffy tips of 
all except central pair of feathers; creamy be- 
low, paler on throat and central belly, washed 
buffy on flanks and vent: iris yellowish-brown; bill black above. pinkish below; legs dull pink. 
Distinguished from very similar C. guinea in breeding plumage by brighter rufous crown more 
sharply defined from back, whiter underparts, spots on undertail more conspicuous. Non-breeding 
male lacks loral spot, has brighter rufous crown and nape. paler, sandy-brown upperparts heavily 
streaked dark brown on mantle and back: tail slightly longer and more rufous: underparts more 
buffy. Female is slightly smaller than male, somewhat paler above in breeding plumage. Juvenile is 
similar to non-breeding adult, but underparts washed lemon-yellow. Race scotoptera has darker 
crown and paler, greyer neck in breeding plumage, greyer above with darker, heavier streaking in 
non-breeding; mongalla is darker above, in non-breeding plumage back streaking diffuse and less 
prominent. Voice. Male song a short, high-pitched, liquid phrase lasting 0-5-0-9 seconds. "twee- 
twiddie-ee" or "tseee-tilililoo": also a short warble, "lulululululu". Calls include plaintive “tseeep 
tseeep tseeep" and harsher "prrt prt prt prt". 
Habitat. Confined to Sudan-Guinea savanna biome; occurs in dry savannas, rank grassland on 
plains and lower slopes of hills, and sometimes in grassy swamps. In more arid habitats than those 
favoured by C. guinea, and at lower elevations in N Cameroon (300—400 m): to 900 m in NE 
Africa. 
Food and Feeding. Poorly known. Diet appears to consist mainly of insects, including caterpillars 
(Lepidoptera). 
Breeding. Nesting Aug-Sept. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. Male sings from perch 
on top of tall tree. Nest ball-shaped, with side entrance, loosely built of dry grass, with growing 
leaves stitched on to outside, lined with plant down. 0-05-1 m above ground in grass tuft, herb or 
low bush. Clutch 3—4 eggs (average 3-9): no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. 
Bibliography. Bannerman (1939), Barlow er al. (1997), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Cave & 
MacDonald (1955), Chappuis (1974), Cheesman & Sclater (1935), David & Gosselin (2002b), Demey (2002a, 
2002b), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993, 2005), Dowsett-Lemaire et al. (2005), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Hall 
& Moreau (1970), Lynes (1930), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1973), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Turner 
& Coverdale (1991), Urban er al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996) 


72. Dorst's Cisticola 
Cisticola guinea 


French: Cisticole de Dorst 


E 


German: Dorstzistensünger Spanish: Cistícola de Dorst 
Taxonomy. Cisticola ruficeps guinea Lynes, 1930, Kintampo, Ashanti, Ghana. 

Forms a superspecies with C. ruficeps; formerly treated as conspecific, but differs in vocalizations, 
plumage (especially non-breeding) and habitat preferences. Complicated taxonomy and nomencla- 
ture: when "C. ruficeps” (sensu lato) was found to consist of two species, on basis of highly dis- 
tinctive vocalizations, the new form was mistakenly attributed to C. ruficeps mongalla, which was 
as a result raised to species level; vocalizations subsequently found not to apply to mongalla, and 
indeed not known from anywhere near the range of that race, so the new species was awarded a 
new name, "C. dorsti"; however, recent studies have now shown this form, with its distinctive 
vocalizations, to be synonymous with the form hitherto treated as "C. ruficeps guinea"; thus, 
"C. dorsti" becomes a junior synonym of "C. guinea". Monotypic. 

Distribution. Sudan-Guinea savannas from Senegal E to N Cameroon and extreme SW Chad: 
possibly also NE Mali. 

Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm; 8-12 g. A small cisticola with dull rufous crown, plain or lightly 
mottled back and medium-long graduated tail. In breeding plumage has buffy face, creamy supraloral 
stripe and rufous-washed check; rufous-brown crown merging into grey-brown upperparts; uppertail- 
coverts reddish-brown: flight-feathers and greater upperwing-coverts dark brown with rufous-buff 
margins; tail grey-brown with indistinct subterminal dark band and narrow pale grey tips on all 
except central pair of feathers; creamy below, paler on throat and central belly, washed grey-brown 
on flanks, vent rich buffy; iris brown; bill black above, paler below; legs dull pink. Distinguished 
from very similar C. ruficeps by duller rufous crown not demaracted from brown back, buffy un- 


CY 


derparts, reduced spotting on undertail. Non- 
breeding plumage is dull brown above, man- 
tle and back diffusely streaked or mottled dark 
brown, tail slightly longer and more rufous, 
underparts more buffy. Sexes alike. Juvenile 
undescribed: presumably similar to non-breed- 
ing adult but washed lemon-yellow below. 
Voice. Male song is a rather dry, metallic trill 


lasting 1-1-2 seconds (quite different from that 

v , ) j \ ( of C. ruficeps); in aggressive encounters, trill 

à rate slows and is followed by 4—6 more musical 

f $ 3 d | 2-note calls, “ti-t-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r ti-shee ti-shee 
e i ti-shee ti-shee”. Also a piercing, descending 
à "tseeep seeep seeep seeep". 

Habitat. Confined to Sudan-Guinea savanna biome; occurs in grassy understorey of dry woodland 

and savannas, also grassy thickets, cassava patches and fallow fields. In more mesic habitats than 

C. ruficeps, and at higher elevations (c. 850 m) in N Cameroon. 

Food and Feeding. Diet presumably mainly insects. Forages low down among grass tussocks. 

Breeding. Recorded in Aug. Presumably monogamous; territorial. Nest a ball with side entrance, 

built low down in grasses. One clutch contained 4 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling 

periods. 

Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Data-deficient. Locally common in many areas. This species, rather 

than C. ruficeps, thought likely to be present in NE Mali: further study required. 

Bibliography. Barlow er al. (1997), Borrow & Demey (2001), Chappuis (1974), Chappuis & Erard (1991), David 

& Gosselin (2002b), Demey (2001a, 2002a, 2002b, 20052, 2005b), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993, 2005), 

Dowsett-Lemaire et al. (2005), Elgood et al. (1994), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Rheindt et al. (2002), Stattersfield 

& Capper (2000), Urban et al. (1997) 


73. Tiny Cisticola 


Cisticola nana 


French: Cisticole naine 


German: Dornbusch-Zistensünger Spanish: Cistícola Enano 
Taxonomy. Cisticola nana G. A. Fischer and Reichenow, 1884, Ngaruka, near Arusha, north Tan- 
zania. 
Sometimes placed in a superspecies with C. ruficeps, presumably including also C. guinea. Origi- 
nal species name is a noun, and is thus invariable. Monotypic. 
Distribution. SE Sudan, Ethiopia, Kenya, SW Somalia and N & E Tanzania. 
ae Descriptive notes. 9-10 cm; 5-10 g. A tiny, 
|» | rather plain-backed cisticola with rufous crown 
and short graduated tail. Has creamy supraloral 
Ls stripe contrasting with grey-brown lores and 
- i cheek; rufous crown and nape merging into 
grey-brown upperparts, diffusely streaked dark 
brown on mantle and back (streaking visible 
only at close range in fresh plumage): flight- 
feathers and greater upperwing-coverts dark 
brown with rufous-buff margins; tail grey- 
brown with blackish subterminal band and 
narrow pale buffy-grey tips, pattern less dis- 
tinct on central pair of feathers; creamy buff 
below, paler on throat and central belly, washed 
grey on flanks; iris reddish-brown; bill blackish above, pale brown below; legs dull pink. Distin- 
guished from C. troglodytes by smaller size and longer tail, with contrast between rufous crown 
and brown back; from C. ruficeps by distinctly smaller size and much shorter tail. Sexes similar, 
female slightly smaller than male. Juvenile has warmer brown upperparts, underparts washed lemon- 
yellow when recently fledged, becoming rich buff. Voice. Male song a series of clear, high-pitched 
whistles, "tidi-te-wi" or "t che-chew-eet", repeated and interspersed by short “tsip” or “tsik” notes. 
Alarm a series of "chit" notes; also "chur-it-it". 
Habitat. Confined to Somali-Masai biome: occurs in arid and semi-arid acacia (Acacia) savanna 
and open woodlands with short or tall grass, also edges of fields and saltpans. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects, including caterpillars (Lepidoptera) and small red grass- 
hoppers (Orthoptera). Forages on the ground and by gleaning from low vegetation. 
Breeding. Nests Jan and Apr—Jul. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. Male sings from top 
of bush or tree, makes short display flights between perches, with rapid wingbeats and sudden 
swerves, c. 10 m above ground. Nest ball-shaped, with side entrance at top, made from dry grass, 
bound with spider web on to green grass leaves and lined with plant down (lining added after 
incubation starts), 0-1-0-3 m up in clump of grass growing at base of herb or shrub. Clutch 3-4 
eggs (average 3-8); no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. 
Bibliography. Ash & Miskell (1998), Bennun & Ngoroje (1999), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Cave & MacDonald 
(1955), Chappuis (1974), David & Gosselin (2002b), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Fishpool & Evans 
(2001), Grasseau (2004), Hall & Moreau (1970), Lack (1985), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lynes (1930), Mackworth- 
Praed & Grant (1960), Nikolaus (1987), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. 
(1996) 


74. Short-winged Cisticola 
Cisticola brachypterus 


French: Cisticole à ailes courtes German: Kurzfliigel-Zistensinger Spanish: Cistícola Alicorto 
Other common names: Siffling Cisticola 


Taxonomy. Drymoeca brachyptera Sharpe, 1870, River Volta, Ghana. 


On following pages: 75. Rufous Cisticola (Cisticola rufus); 76. Foxy Cisticola (Cisticola troglodytes): 77. Neddicky (Cisticola fulvicapilla); 78. Tabora Cisticola (Cisticola angusticauda). 
79. Black-tailed Cisticola (Cisticola melanurus); 80. Zitting Cisticola (Cisticola juncidis); 81. Socotra Cisticola (Cisticola haesitatus), 82. Madagascar Cisticola (Cisticola cherina); 


83. Desert Cisticola (Cisticola aridulus); 84. Cloud Cisticola (Cisticola textrix). 
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Family CISTICOLIDAE (CISTICOLAS AND ALLIES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


May be closely allied to the superspecies formed by C. rufus and C. troglodytes, but overlaps in 
geographical range with both these species. Proposed race tenebricosus (S Mozambique) 
synonymized with isabellinus. Nine subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. b. brachypterus (Sharpe, 1870) — Senegal E to W Sudan, S to N Angola (Cabinda) and N 
DRCongo. 

C. b. hypoxanthus Hartlaub, 1881 — NE DRCongo, S Sudan and N Uganda. 

C. b. zedlitzi Reichenow, 1909 — Eritrea and Ethiopian Highlands. 

b. katonae Madarász, 1904 — C Kenya and N Tanzania. 

b. kericho Lynes, 1930 ~ SW Kenya. 

b. reichenowi Mearns, 1911 — S Somalia, coastal Kenya and NE Tanzania. 

b. ankole Lynes, 1930 - E DRCongo and S Uganda S to NW Tanzania. 

b. isabellinus Reichenow, 1907 — C Tanzania and S & E Zambia S to Mozambique. 

b. loanda Lynes, 1930 — Angola, 5 DRCongo and N Zambia. 

Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm; male 6-11 g, 
female 6-10 g. A small, nondescript cisticola 
with medium-length graduated tail; rather plain 
above in breeding plumage, lightly streaked 
in other plumages (and in races lacking sea- 
sonal plumage). Male nominate race breeding 
has buffy-brown face with slightly paler 
supraloral stripe; drab grey-brown above, 
crown slightly browner, mantle and back mot- 
tled darker brown, rump and uppertail-coverts 
washed rufous; flight-feathers and upperwing- 
coverts dark brown with rufous-buff margins; 
tail greyish-brown with slightly darker 
subterminal band and narrow pale grey tips on 
all except central pair of feathers; creamy butf below, paler on throat and central belly, darker sides 
and vent, with flanks washed grey; iris yellowish-brown; bill black above, paler below, legs dull 
pink. Non-breeding male is more heavily streaked above, especially on crown, underparts more 
buffy, tail slightly longer. Differs from C. rufus in having darker brown (less reddish), slightly 
mottled upperparts, different jizz, does not cock tail. Female is slightly smaller than male, also 
somewhat more rufous above and more buffy below. Juvenile has paler underparts washed lemon- 
yellow. Race hypoxanthus is more heavily streaked above than nominate in non-breeding plumage, 
edges of wing feathers less rufous; reichenowi is like previous but smaller, lacks seasonal plumages; 
ankole is like last but more sandy brown above: isabellinus is like previous in non-breeding plum- 
age (more like hypoxanthus when in breeding plumage); loanda is like last but paler, sandy brown, 
above, lacks seasonal plumages; zedlitzi is more mottled above than nominate in breeding plum- 
age, heavily streaked on crown, mantle and back in non-breeding, underparts richer buff; katonae 
is largest race, lacks seasonal plumages, has crown, mantle and back lightly streaked all year; 
kericho is like previous, but less streaked above. Voice. Male song, seldom given outside breeding 
season. rather varied, consisting of a series of high-pitched notes, characteristic motif “seee see 
see”. falling in pitch, also may include vibrato notes and more musical, varied warbles, e.g. “tsip 
tsiddle” or "swiddle-ee". Alarm a weak “chik chik chik”, or repeated rapid wispy notes. 

Habitat. Clearings in broadleaf and other savanna woodlands, especially where there are dead 
trees, thickets on termitaria; locally at edges of marshes and montane heaths in E Africa; also edges 
of cultivation. Lowlands and middle elevations; to 2200 m in E Africa 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly small insects, including caterpillars (Lepidoptera), termites 
(Isoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), beetles (Coleoptera) and pentatomid bugs (Hemiptera). Oc- 
curs singly, in pairs or in family parties. Forages low down in grass or on the ground; flies into trees 
or bushes when disturbed. 

Breeding. Jul-Dec N of equator and Oct-Apr in S, mainly during and immediately after rainy 
season. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. Male sings monotonously from prominent perch 
on dead tree, palm, tall bush or tall grass, sometimes making display flights, climbing through a 
series of jerky ascents to 30-60 m, with whirring wings and erratic, jerky flight, with tail slightly 
spread and flicked, often silent or singing weakly, display ending with dive accompanied by swish- 
ing sound, followed by upward swerve, repeated once or twice. Nest oval or ball-shaped, neat and 
compact, with side entrance at top, made from dry grass and leaves, bound with spider web and silk 
from cocoons, lined with fine grass and plant down (female continues to add lining during incuba- 
tion), built 0-05-1 m (rarely 3 m) up in grass tussock or small bush, often with green vegetation 
bent around nest. Clutch 2-4 eggs (average 2-7); incubation by female only, period 14 days; both 
sexes feed chicks and remove faecal sacs, nestling period 17 days. 

Movements. Mostly resident. Possibly a local migrant in Nigeria; at least some local movement in 
S Malawi, where shows fidelity to wintering site, two females caught at same location for 4—5 
years in succession. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. Average density 0-74 birds/ 
ha in Guinea savanna at Lamto, in Ivory Coast. 

Bibliography. Ash & Miskell (1998), Bannerman (1939), Barlow et al. (1997), Benson & Benson (1977), Benson 
eral. (1971), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953), Chappuis 
(1974), Cheesman & Sclater (1935), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Christy & Clarke (1994), David & Gosselin (2002b), 
Dean (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Elgood (1959), Elgood er al. (1994), Fry (1971), Gatter (19972), 
Grimes (1987). Hall & Moreau (1970), Hanmer (1989b, 2004), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey et al. (2005), Irwin 
(1981), Leonard (19993), Lynes (1930), Lynes & Sclater (1934), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), 
Peters (19992, 1999c), Rand ef al. (1959), Sclater & Moreau (1933b), van Someren (1956), Steyn (1996), Tarboton 
(2001). Thiollay (1998), Urban et al. (1997), Vincent (1935), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


75. Rufous Cisticola 
Cisticola rufus 


French: Cisticole rousse 


German: Rostzistensanger Spanish: Cistícola Rojizo 
Taxonomy. Drymoica rufa Fraser, 1843, Benue River, Idah, Niger River, Nigeria. 

Forms a superspecies with C. troglodytes, and may have affinities with C. fulvicapilla and C. 
angusticauda. Monotypic. 


Distribution. Senegal, Mali and NW Sierra Leone E, patchily, to Nigeria, N Cameroon, S Chad 
and W Central African Republic. 

Descriptive notes. 10 cm; 6-9 g. A small, plain-backed cisticola with short to medium-length 
graduated tail. Has buffy-brown face, slightly paler supraloral stripe; warm brown above, slightly 
more rufous on rump and uppertail-coverts; flight-feathers and upperwing-coverts dark brown 
with rufous margins; tail warm brown with slightly darker subterminal band and narrow pale grey 
tips on all except central two pairs of feathers; creamy buff below, paler on throat and central belly, 


darker on sides and vent, flanks washed grey: 


little seasonal variation, on average slightly 
paler above in fresh plumage after post-breed- 
ing moult; iris pale brown; bill blackish above, 
Eek 
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grey-brown below; legs dull pink. Differs from 
C. brachypterus in having plain, reddish- 
brown upperparts. Sexes similar, female 
slightly smaller than male. Juvenile is duller, 
with underparts washed lemon-yellow. Voice. 
Male song a series of high-pitched whistles, 
“see hu" or “see si hu", easily confused with 
that of C. brachypterus. Also a rapid series of 
sharper "tsi-tse-tsu-tsi-tse-tsu..." whistles and 
a soft trill. 

Habitat. Confined to Sudan-Guinea savanna biome; occurs in semi-arid scrub and grassy savannas, 
often along dry watercourses and around wetlands. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects. Usually in pairs. Forages on the ground and by gleaning 
vegetation; behaves like a small wren (Troglodytidae), frequently cocking tail. 

Breeding. Nesting Jun-Oct in Ghana. Probably monogamous: solitary, territorial. Male sings from 
top of small tree. Nest built inside green leaves tailored together with spider web, and sometimes 
including some dry grass stems; oval, with side entrance, made from grass, lined with grass inflo- 
rescences or soft grass leaves. Clutch 3 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to locally common. Populations 
recently reported from NW Sierra Leone; species is possibly more widely distributed within its 
currently known range. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1939, 1953b), Barlow et al. (1997), Borrow & Demey (2001), Chappuis (1974), Cheke 
& Walsh (1996), David & Gosselin (2002b), Demey (2005b), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Elgood et al. 
(1994), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Gore (1990), Grimes (1987), Hall & Moreau (1970), Holman (1947), Lynes 
(1930), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973), Moreau (1966), Urban et al. (1997). 


76. Foxy Cisticola 
Cisticola troglodytes 


German: Fuchszistensánger 


French: Cisticole russule Spanish: Cistícola Zorruno 
Taxonomy. Drymoica? troglodytes Antinori, 1864, Djur, Bahr-el-Ghazal, Sudan. 

Forms a superspecies with C. rufus, and may have affinities with C. fulvicapilla and C. angusticauda. 
Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. t. troglodytes (Antinori, 1864) — S Chad and Central African Republic E to S Sudan and extreme 
W Kenya. 

C. t. ferrugineus Heuglin, 1864 — E Sudan and W Ethiopia. 

Descriptive notes. 10 cm. A small, plain- 
backed cisticola with short to medium-length 
rounded tail and distinctive bright rufous 
upperparts. Nominate race has buffy-rufous 
face, slightly paler supraloral stripe; crown and 
upperparts rich rufous-brown, flight-feathers 
and upperwing-coverts brown with bright ru- 
fous margins, tail dark brown with rufous outer 
margins and tips; creamy buff below, paler on 
throat and central belly, with sides and vent 
rufous-buff; iris pale grey-brown; bill black- 
ish above, grey-brown below; legs dull pink. 
Differs from C. rufus in much brighter 
upperparts, lack of whitish tips on outer tail, 
also tail more rounded and outer primary sickle-shaped. Sexes similar, female slightly smaller than 
male. Juvenile is duller, with underparts washed lemon-yellow. Race ferrugineus is slightly larger 
than nominate, tail paler, eyes reddish-brown. Voice. Male song a series of nasal chips and slurs. 
Typical call a rapid series of hard “tsip” or “tat” notes. 

Habitat. Confined to Sudan-Guinea savanna biome; occurs in semi-arid savannas, riparian scrub 
and dry, grassy woodland. To 2200 m in Kenya, 1800 m in Ethiopia. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects, including small beetles (Coleoptera). Usually in pairs. 
Forages on the ground and by gleariag vegetation; behaves like a small wren (Troglodytidae), 
frequently cocking tail. 

Breeding. Breeds Apr-Oct. Probably monogamous: solitary, territorial. Male sings from top of 
bush or tree. No information on nest, nor on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Little known. Presumably mostly resident, but recorded in W Sudan (Darfur) only in 
summer (Mar-Aug). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1939, 1953b), Bennun & Ngoroje (1999), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), 
Byaruhanga et al. (2001), Carswell et al. (2005), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953), Cheesman & Sclater 
(1935), David & Gosselin (2002b), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Elgood et al. (1994), Fishpool & Evans 
(2001), Grasseau (2004), Hall & Moreau (1970), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lynes (1930), Mackworth-Praed & 
Grant (1960, 1973), Moreau (1966), Nikolaus (1987), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman 
et al. (1996). 


77. Neddicky 
Cisticola fulvicapilla 


French: Cisticole à couronne rousse Spanish: Cistícola Coronirrufo 
German: Braunkopf-Zistensanger 
Other common names: Piping Cisticola 


Taxonomy. Sylvia fulvicapilla Vieillot, 1817, Graaff-Reinet, Eastern Cape, South Africa. 

Forms a superspecies with C. angusticauda; often treated as conspecific, and some evidence of 
hybrids in E & C Zambia, but the two differ in wing formula, and they occur in different habitats 
and have subtly different songs in area of overlap in W Zambia. Both may be closely allied to C. 
rufus and C. troglodytes. Geographical variation largely clinal, but S populations are slate-grey 
below, whereas those farther N are creamy white or buffy. Nine subspecies recognized. 


Family CISTICOLIDAE (CISTICOLAS AND ALLIES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. f. dispar Sousa, 1887 — SE Gabon, S PRCongo, extreme SW DRCongo, C Angola and NW 
Zambia. 

C. f. muelleri Alexander, 1899 — C& E Zambia, Malawi, S Tanzania, Mozambique (S to R Save) 
and NE Zimbabwe. 

C. f. hallae Benson, 1955 - S Angola, SW Zambia. NE Namibia, N Botswana and W Zimbabwe. 
C. f. dexter Clancey, 1971 — C Zimbabwe, SE Botswana and savanna areas of NE South Africa. 
C. f. ruficapilla (A. Smith, 1842) — grassland areas on South African plateau. 

C. f. lebombo (Roberts, 1936) - S Mozambique, E South African lowveld and E Swaziland. 

C. f. fulvicapilla (Vieillot, 1817) — E South Africa (interior of KwaZulu-Natal and Eastern Cape) 
and Lesotho. 

C. f. dumicola Clancey, 1983 — E& C coast of South Africa from N KwaZulu-Natal S to George. 
C. f. silberbauer (Roberts, 1919) — winter-rainfall area of SW South Africa (E to George). 
Descriptive notes. 1| cm; male 6-12 g. female 
7-10 g. A fairly small cisticola with rufous 
crown, plain back and medium-long graduated 
tail. Nominate race breeding has lores and 
eyering creamy buff. cheek grey-brown; rufous 
crown rather sharply separated from dark ru- 
fous-brown upperparts; flight-feathers and 
» °| greater upperwing-coverts dark brown with 
rufous-buff margins; tail dark rufous-brown 
with slightly darker indistinct subterminal 
spots (absent on underside) and narrow buffy 
tips on all except central pair of feathers; blue- 
grey below, apart from whitish belly and buffy 
vent; iris reddish or pale brown; bill dark brown 
above, pinkish below: legs pink. Non-breeding plumage is brighter above. with less contrast be- 
tween crown and back. Differs from C. angusticauda in having shorter, rather paler brown tail, 
also outer primaries entire (not emarginated) and outermost (P10) broad and fairly long (15-17 
mm); some races also differ in having grey underparts. Sexes similar, female slightly smaller than 
male. Juvenile is more rufous above, paler below. Race dumicola is like nominate but redder above, 
showing little contrast between crown and back; silberbauer is like previous but darker above and 
below; dexter is creamy below, paler on throat and central belly, washed buffy grey on breast side 
and flanks, has somewhat more distinct subterminal tail spots; ruficapilla is like previous, but 
greyer on flanks and breast side: lebombo is intermediate between last and nominate: dispar is 
darker above, whitish below, tail blackish, obscuring dark tail spots; muelleri is paler above than 
previous, with crown rather dark chestnut: hallae is paler above, with crown washed tawny. Voick. 
Male song, from elevated perch, a frog-like, penetrating but rather ventriloqual "peeep peeep 
peeep...”, repeated monotonously at 2-3 notes per second; male also gives drier “itch itch itch...” 
at similar tempo, which appears to serve variety of functions (given from perch, while foraging. or 
in aerial display). Both sexes utter high-pitched tinkling contact call, often used in social contexts; 
alarm a hard, dry "tick tick...”, "trrt trt trrrt...". "krrip krrip krrip" or a ratchet-like "krrrrrr-r-r-r-r- 
r”; threatens conspecifics by making "skizzing" noise while rushing at them with open bill. 
Habitat. Wide range of habitats; understorey of broadleaf woodland and acacia (Acacia) savanna, 
thickets, secondary growth and scrub at edges of forests and plantations, rank growth and scrub on 
rocky slopes, including in moist fynbos: also locally in gardens with rank growth. In South Atrica, 
occasionally recorded in borders of alfalfa (Medicago sativa) fields in the S Karoo. apparently 
having moved from mountain fynbos. Confined to shrubby woodland on Kalahari sands in area of 
overlap with C. angusticauda in W Zambia; replaced by latter in tall miombo woodland. Sea-level 
to 2500 m. Apparently roosts in dense bushes. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects and other invertebrates, including beetles and their larvae 
(Coleoptera), termites (Isoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), mantids (Mantodea), moths and cat- 
erpillars (Lepidoptera), aphids (Hemiptera), ants (Hymenoptera) and spiders (Araneae); also nec- 
tar from Aloe flowers, seeds and other plant material, including fragments of grass leaves. Occurs 
singly, in pairs or in family parties; groups of 3—4 in winter possibly are pairs with full-grown 
offspring or small winter flocks; rarely in flocks of up to ten. Forages mainly on ground, with 
darting, mouse-like movements in open spaces; hops jerkily in pursuit of flying or jumping insects, 
and occasionally hawks prey. Sometimes low down in undergrowth, gleaning prey from flowers 
and leaves. 

Breeding. Mainly Sept-Feb (rarely Jul-Apr); mode 1-3 months earlier in winter-rainfall area of 
SW South Africa; protracted laying season, e.g. laying lasts 17 weeks at any one site in KwaZulu- 
Natal. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial in breeding season and probably all year. Male 
sings from perch on rock, bush or small tree, occasionally flies 5-20 m into air, then dives errati- 
cally back to a perch, while calling; partners undertake aerial chases, low over ground, the chasing 
male swooping upwards when it comes close to female. Nest built mainly or entirely by female, 
while male sings, work lasts c. 5 days; nest oval or ball-shaped, with side entrance at top. made 
from coarse, dead grass leaves, bound together and to supporting vegetation with spider web, lined 
with soft plant down, webs and occasionally wool (lining added mainly after egg-laying com- 
mences, female continues to add lining throughout incubation); many nests have small "doormat" 
of lining 25 x 25 mm at entrance, added during incubation; built below 0:3 m in low grass tuft, forb 
or herb, usually close to bush or other woody vegetation; one nest in a broad-leaved herb had living 
leaves bent together and the nest attached to the leaves. Clutch 2—4 eggs, rarely 5 (one clutch of 7 
the product of two females); clutch size varies regionally, average 2-9 in winter-rainfall area of 
South Africa, 3-4 in summer-rainfall area and 3-1 in Zimbabwe and Zambia; eggs laid one daily; re- 
lays following failure, one replacement nest contained 4 eggs only 10 days after previous nest 
failed; incubation apparently by female only, period 12-15 days; eggs hatch synchronously, chicks 
brooded at night until at least half-grown, nestling period 13-15 days; fledged juveniles do not 
return to the nest at night. Nests parasitized by Brown-backed Honeyguide (Prodotiscus regulus), 
Klaas's Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx klaas) and Cuckoo Finch (Anomalospiza imberbis). Average breeding 
success in KwaZulu-Natal (South Africa) 27%, with 1-1 fledglings reared per attempt; main causes 
of failure are predation of eggs (27%) and of chicks (33%); 12% of eggs abandoned and 4% of 
chicks starve. 

Movements. Mostly resident; a non-breeding visitor locally in S Malawi. Some limited altitudinal 
movement apparent in South Africa. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. In South Africa, density of 
up to 1 bird/ha in old fynbos in Western Cape, and 0-2 pairs/ha in acacia woodland and 0-1 pairs/ha 
in broadleaf Burkea africana woodland in NE of that country; fewer than 0-1 birds/ha in broadleaf 
woodland in Swaziland, where it is absent from acacia savanna. 

Bibliography. Benson & Benson (1977), Benson et al. (1971), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), 
Chapin (1953), Chappuis (1974), Collett (1982), David & Gosselin (2002a, 2002b), Dean (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett- 
Lemaire (1980, 1993), Earlé (1981a, 1981c), Fraser (1989), Hall & Moreau (1970), Hanmer (2004), Harrison e! al. 
(1997), Hockey et al. (2005), Hosken (1965), Irwin (1981, 1991, 1993), Kopij (2001), Leonard (19992), Lynes 


(1930), Lynes & Sclater (1934), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Monadjem (2002b), Oatley (1964), 
Oatley & Skead (1972), Peters (1999a, 1999c), Skead (1995, 1997), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Steyn (1966b, 
1996), Tarboton (2001), Tarboton er a/. (1987). Urban er al. (1997), Vincent. A.W. (1948), Vincent, J. (1935), 
Winterbottom & Winterbottom (1984). 


78. Tabora Cisticola 
Cisticola angusticauda 


French: Cisticole à queue fine German: Taborazistensánger Spanish: Cistícola Colifino 
Taxonomy. Cisticola angusticauda Reichenow, 1891, Gonda, Tabora District, Tanzania. 

Forms a superspecies with C. fulvicapilla; often treated as conspecific, and some evidence of hy- 
brids towards C & E Zambia, but the two differ in wing formula, and they occur in different habi- 
tats and have subtly different songs in area of overlap in NW Zambia. Both may be closely allied to 
C. rufus and C. troglodytes. Species name is a noun phrase and thus indeclinable. Monotypic. 
Distribution. SW Uganda, extreme SW Kenya, E Rwanda, W & C Tanzania, SE DRCongo and N 
Zambia. 


Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm. A fairly small 
| ses cisticola with rufous crown, plain back and 
DS ~| long, slender, graduated tail with narrow 


= -" Es i : = 


E mi = i e rectrices. In breeding plumage has lores, 

Pas e d eyering and narrow stripe behind eye creamy 

Vc cane IE j buff, cheek grey-brown; rufous crown rather 
Ns = c es sharply separated from dark grey-brown 
*j / ES upperparts: flight-feathers and greater upper- 


wing-coverts dark brown with rufous-buff 
-| margins: tail blackish-brown with slightly 
€ darker subterminal band and narrow pale tips 
\ on outer feathers; buffy below, paler on throat 
( st and central belly; iris warm brown; bill dark 
` , brown above, pinkish below; legs pink. Non- 
breeding plumage is brighter above, with reduced contrast between crown and back. Distinguished 
from C. fulvicapilla by longer, blackish tail, also outer primaries emarginated (not entire) and out- 
ermost (P10) shorter and narrow-tipped (12 mm exposed). Sexes similar, female slightly smaller 
than male. Juvenile is more rufous above, washed yellow-olive below. Voice. Male song a monoto- 
nous piping whistle, "see see see see...", 2-3 notes per second, similar to that of C. fulvicapilla, 
also a repeated 3-note "chew see see”. Song reported as differing significantly in pace and as hav- 
ing deeper pitch than that of C. fulvicapilla in area of overlap in Zambia. Alarm call a purring trill. 
Habitat. Confined to Zambezian biome; occurs mainly in grassy areas under miombo (Brachystegia) 
woodland; found in acacia (Acacia) savanna in N of range. Confined to tall miombo woodland in 
area of overlap with C. fulvicapilla in W Zambia; replaced by latter species in shrubby woodland 
on Kalahari sands. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects. Usually occurs in pairs. Forages low down in bushes and 
on the ground, flying into trees if disturbed. 

Breeding. Nesting Nov-Apr/May. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial probably all year. 
Male sings from prominent perch. Nest ball-shaped, with side entrance at top, made from grass and 
lined with plant down, placed in grass tuft or at base of small shrub. Clutch 3—4 eggs: no informa- 
tion on incubation and nestling periods. Nests parasitized by Brown-backed Honeyguide (Prodotiscus 
regulus). 

Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. 

Bibliography. Aspinwall & Bee! (1998), Benson er al. (1971), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Chapin (1954), David & 
Gosselin (2002a, 2002b), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1980, 1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001). Hall & Moreau 
(1970), Irwin (1991, 1993), Leonard (19992), Lynes (1930, 1936), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), 
Peters (19993), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban er al. (1997), Zimmerman er al. (1996), 


79. Black-tailed Cisticola 


Cisticola melanurus 


French: Cisticole à queue noire Spanish: Cistícola Colinegro 
German: Schwarzschwanz-Zistensánger 
Other common names: Angola/Pearson s/Slender-tailed Cisticola 


Taxonomy. Drvodromas melanurus Cabanis, 1882, Mona Quimbundo, Lunda, Province, Angola. 
Affinities uncertain; sometimes placed in genus Apalis because of its plain, strongly graduated tail. 
On other hand, is similar to C. angusticauda, and has been suggested as being conspecific with this 
species; differs from others of present genus in having thickened, melanized shafts of outer prima- 
ries (especially male), and greatly reduced outermost primary. Monotypic. 

Distribution. NE Angola and SE DRCongo. 


Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm; 8-10 g. A fairly 
small, slender, apalis-like cisticola with rufous 
crown, plain back, and long, slender, gradu- 
ated black tail with narrow rectrices. Male 
breeding has lores, eyering and narrow stripe 
behind eye creamy buff, cheek grey-brown: 
crown rufous, merging into dark grey-brown 
° upperparts; flight-feathers and greater upper- 
wing-coverts dark grey-brown with rufous 
margins; tail glossy black with narrow brown 
margins, outer web of outermost rectrix whit- 
ish; buffy below, paler on throat and central 
belly; iris pale brown; bill dark brown above, 
pinkish below; legs pink. Non-breeding male 
is brighter above, reducing contrast between crown and back. Distinguished from C. fulvicapilla 
and C. angusticauda by slightly longer, glossy black tail and less capped appearance, white-edged 
outer tail feather, tiny outermost primary (projecting only 6 mm). Female is slightly smaller than 
male, perhaps more rufous above, and has grey (not white) outer web of outermost rectrix. Juvenile 
undescribed. Voice. Song undescribed. Contact call a soft. wispy squeak; when alarmed, report- 
edly produces purring noise with wings. 

Habitat. Confined to Zambezian biome; occurs in miombo (Brachystegia) woodland, often near 
clearings or more open areas, but not dependent on a grassy ground cover. 
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Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects. Forages in canopy of trees. gleaning foliage like an apalis; 
sometimes ventures lower down in trees and bushes. Observed to forage in company with hyliotas 
(Hyliota) and eremomelas (Eremomela). 

Breeding. A female with oviduct egg in Jan in Angola. No further information. 

Movements. Presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Data-deficient. A poorly known cisticolid, confined to NE Angola and 
adjacent DRCongo, both of which areas are difficult of access owing to recent political upheavals 
and civil wars. A pair was seen in N Angola in Feb 2005. the first observed in the country since 
1970s (when the civil war started). 

Bibliography. Chapin (1953), David & Gosselin (2002b), Dean (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1980, 1993), 
Fishpool & Evans (2001), Hall & Moreau (1970), Irwin (1991, 1993), Lynes (1930), Neave (1910), Ripley & 
Heinrich (1960), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Urban et al. (1997). 


80. Zitting Cisticola 
Cisticola juncidis 


French: Cisticole des joncs German: Zistensánger Spanish: Cistícola Buitrón 
Other common names: Fan-tailed Warbler (Europe), Common/Streaked/Streak-headed Cisticola 


Taxonomy. Sylvia Juncidis Rafinesque, 1810, Roccella, Sicily. 
Forms a superspecies with C. haesitatus and C. cherina; sometimes considered conspecific with 
former. Racial identity of birds in S New Guinea not yet certain; they show some characters of 
laveryi, but might belong to an as yet undescribed race. Eighteen subspecies currently recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
C. j. cisticola (Temminck. 1820) - W France, Iberian Peninsula, Balearic Is and NW Africa. 
C. j. juncidis (Rafinesque, 1810) — S France E to Balkans, Greece, Turkey and Syria, also Corsica, 
Sardinia, Sicily, Crete and Egypt. 
C. 1. neuroticus R. Meinertzhagen, 1920 - Cyprus, Lebanon, Israel, Jordan, Iraq and W Iran. 
C. į. uropygialis (Fraser, 1843) — Senegal E to Eritrea, Ethiopia, SW Arabia and N Kenya. 
© j} perennius Lynes, 1930 — E DRCongo, Uganda, Kenya and N Tanzania, including islands of 
-mbha. Zanzibar and Mafia. 
1 terrestris (A, Smith, 1842) - Gabon and PRCongo, Angola, S DRCongo and S Tanzania S to 
outh Africa 
cursirans (Franklin. 1831) - E Afghanistan and Pakistan E to N Myanmar and S China (W 
runnan). S to SE India and Sri Lanka (dry lowlands). 
yalimalii Whistler, 1936 — SW India (Kerala). 
jo omaiurus Blyth, 1851 — Sri Lanka (except low-lying dry areas). 
5 malaya Lynes, 1930 - S Myanmar, Thailand, Malay Peninsula, Nicobar Is, Sumatra and W 


e J Counniceps (Temminck & Schlegel, 1850) - S Korea, Japan (S from Honshu, including Ryukyu 
a and izu Is) and extreme N Philippines (Batan Is). 
1) tinnabulans (Swinhoe, 1859) — SE China, Taiwan, Hainan, Indochina and Philippines (except 
‘satan Is. Culion and Palawan). 
ugrostriaius Parkes, 1971 — Culion and Palawan (W Philippines). 
p fuscicapilla Wallace. 1864 — E Java, Kangean Is and Lesser Sundas (E to Timor, Wetar, Kisar, 
: ii: and Moa) 


| fovuvert Givens & Hitchcock, 1953 - coastal areas of N Australia (extreme NE Western Aus- 
"Mia and Northern Territory) 

i normam Mathews, 1914 - NW Queensland (S Gulf of Carpentaria), in N Australia. 

; savervi Schodde & Mason, 1979 — E Gulf of Carpentaria and C Queensland coast, in NE 


* 1stralia: also (possibly this race) S New Guinea. 
—. ————, Descriptive notes. 10 cm; male 7-12 g, fe- 
3 = aan male 5-8 g. A small cisticola with a medium- 
quet pcm UC F-.--—- | short. rounded tail and streaked upperparts. 


Male nominate race breeding has rather plain 
buffy face, with creamy lores and eyering ex- 
tending into paler supercilium, rufous-washed 
cheek and side of neck; buffy or rufous-brown 
above, heavily streaked blackish-brown on 
crown, mantle, back and uppertail-coverts, 
rump almost plain (darker above in worn plum- 
age, when crown may appear almost all black); 
flight-feathers dark brown with buff margins, 
by upperwing-coverts blackish with broad buff 

margins; tail dark brown, edged rufous-brown, 
with blackish subterminal band and prominent white tips (when fresh), pattern less distinct on 
central pan o feathers: creamy buff below, paler on throat and central belly, rich cinnamon-buff on 
flanks and vent: ins pale brown: bill dark grey, paler base, mouth black: legs pinkish-flesh. Non- 
breeding malc is more finely streaked on crown, contrast between dark cap and paler nape reduced; 
tail slightly longer, with narrower feathers more broadly edged buff-brown; bill pinkish-horn with 
dark brown culmen ridge, mouth pinkish (black mouth colour lost during post-nuptial moult). 
Differs Irom e.g. C. haesitatus in having brighter general coloration, from C. cherina in more 
rufous tones, Breeding female is more finely streaked above than breeding male, and has duller 
brown feather margins, more buffy underparts: non-breeding female is like male. Juvenile is like 
non-breeding adult but more rufous above, with broad, duller brown streaking, including on rump: 
gape yellowish, eyes duller and legs paler pink; some early-fledged males acquire black mouth 
after only 2 months. Races differ mainly in tone of plumage, also breeding males of Asian races 
differ from European and some African ones in having pale rufous panels (or “mirrors”) on inner 
webs of outer tail (T2—T6). and E Asian races have smaller outer primary: cisticola is duller brown 
above and paler below than nominate: neuroticus is paler than nominate; uropygialis is slightly 
paler than nominate. with pale cinnamon mirrors in tail: perennius is similar to last but lacks sea- 
sonal plumages, occurs also as a melanoerythristic morph (common on Pemba I); terrestris is darker 
and browner than previous two. lacks pale mirrors in tail: cursitans is brighter and warmer buff 
than nominate. with buffy tail mirrors; salimalii is darker and more richly coloured than previous: 
omalurus is larger and darker, with larger, heavier bill: malaya is smaller and more richly coloured 
(than cursitans). lacks seasonal plumages in some areas: fuscicapilla is similar to previous but 
duller: constans (despite name) is variable, but often similar to previous, and apparently lacks 
seasonal plumages; tinnabulans is also similar but larger and more richly coloured, with outer 
primary shorter; brunniceps is like last but even larger; nigrostriatus has streaks above blacker and 
browner, less rufescent on feather edges and on rump, whiter below: leanyeri is strongly rufous in 


tone: normani is rather dull, with pale cinnamon rump; laveryi is like last, but more heavily streaked 
above in non-breeding plumage, breeding female has small tail mirrors. Voice. Male song, from 
perch or in flight, a "zip" or "tsip" note monotonously repeated at intervals 0-6-1 second, pitch 
varies regionally, and individual variation occurs; male in flight also gives 3-12 hard “plick” notes 
in short bursts lasting 0-4—1-2 seconds, sometimes interspersed in display song; display songs in 
Japan contain average of 179 "tsip" notes and 23 "plick" notes. Contact and mild-alarm call a soft 
"chip"; may give harsh rattle or various other dry notes in agonistic interactions. Both sexes occa- 
sionally wing-snap when disturbed (but not in display flight). 

Habitat. Open grasslands, including seasonally flooded and grassy wetlands, meadows, fallow 
lands and cultivated croplands, e.g. wheat, rice paddies, alfalfa (Medicago sativa), clovers 
(Trifolium), and pastures; occasionally in urban areas. Foraging habitat fairly catholic, including 
Typha and Phragmites reedbeds and Salicornia saltmarsh; prefers some bare ground for foraging, 
but breeding pairs require live, narrow-bladed grasses, sedges or plants with similar structure for 
nest-sites. Usually found where vegetation less than 1 m tall, but occasionally in grass and reeds 
higher than 2 m. Typically in wetter grasslands than those used by C. exilis in SE Asia. Usually at 
fairly low elevations, but to 1000 m in Europe (Spain), 3000 m in E Africa (mainly below 1500 m), 
2400 m in S Africa, 2100 m in India (mainly below 1400 m), and 1800 m in SE Asia. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects and small invertebrates, especially grasshoppers (Orthoptera) 
in Palearctic; other prey inciude insect larvae, mantids (Mantodea), dragonflies (Odonata), moths 
and caterpillars (Lepidoptera), mayflies (Ephemeroptera), flies (Diptera), aphids (Hemiptera), wee- 
vils and tenebrionid beetles (Coleoptera), ants (Hymenoptera), spiders (Araneae) and snails 
(Gastropoda); also some grass seeds. In Japan, 53% of items delivered to chicks were grasshoppers 
(almost all of two species), with 2346 caterpillars and 1396 spiders; small numbers of snails an 
important source of calcium. Forages mainly on ground, gleaning prey from bases of grass tufts; 
also low down in grass or forbs, searching leaves; occasionally hawks insects in air. Walks or hops 
on ground. Occurs singly, in pairs or in family groups; juveniles form flocks of up to 20 individu- 
als, and flocks of 30 seen on migration. Sometimes with Prinia gracilis in winter in Egypt. In late 
summer, immediately after breeding, flocks of up to 100 roost communally. 

Breeding. Season protracted, mainly Mar-Sept in Europe (rarely at other times, e.g. Nov in Malta), 
Mar-Jul in India, throughout year (peaks Mar-Apr and Jul-Sept) in Sri Lanka, Apr-Sept in Japan, 
Feb-Jun in N Africa, Jul-Oct in W Africa, Aug-Mar in Sudan, Nov—Jun in E Africa, Oct-Apr in S 
Africa; may vary between habitats, in Malaysia Feb-Sept in natural grassland but bimodal Jan— 
Mar and Jun-Sept in rice paddies (linked to harvest of rice crops); multi-brooded in Malta, Japan 
and NE Australia. Polygynous in Palearctic (France, Malta, Japan), N Malaysia and Australia; in 
Japan, 27% of males attract no females, 13% one female and 67% more than one female during a 
season, average male constructs 6-5 nests and attracts 3 females, the most successful build up to 20 
nests and attract up to 11 successive females, sometimes several females breed simultaneously in a 
territory; one male built seven nests and attrached six females in a month; possibly largely mo- 
nogamous in Africa and parts of tropical Asia (Singapore). Male territorial; flies 10-15 m above 
ground in dipping display flight, singing, for up to 5 minutes, each song note synchronized with a 
burst of wingbeats; in France males with larger territories spend more time in displaying and sing 
faster than do males with small territories; male attracts female to nest-site by flying in pendulum 
flight over her, guides her in zigzag flight to site, then circles 1 m above her with rapid wingbeats, 
while giving soft “pyr” calls, Nest built by male in 2-3 days, a vertical, pear-shaped "soda-bottle", 
with top entrance (often facing slightly away from prevailing winds), fashioned from 20-80 live 
vertical grass leaves bound together with spider web and plant down, sometimes leaves stitched 
together with spider web or plant down; 0-1—0-5 m up in dense tuft of living grass, height increas- 
ing as season progresses and grasses grow taller; rarely in other sites, including dead grass tufts 
and to 0-9 m up in small shrub, where binds together a cluster of leaves to form nest; once a female 
selects a nest she lines it with plant down, fine dry grass, cobwebs and occasionally wool, taking 
1-4 days (average 1-4 days); only one nest used for courting at any time, male starts new courtship 
nest as soon as a female accepts existing one or if latter not used after 6—7 days, usually (8096 of 
cases) dismantling old nest to recycle binding material (if female deserts early, male may strip out 
lining and readvertise old nest). Clutch 4-6 eggs (rarely, 7) in Europe (average 4-8), 4—7 in China 
and Japan (average 5-7 in Japan), but only 2-5, usually 3-4, throughout rest of range (average 3-3 
in Africa, 3-6 in Malaysia); one egg laid daily; incubation from final or penultimate egg, by female 
only, usually ignored by male but two records of male feeding female at nest, incubation period 
11-15 days; chicks usually fed by female only, but in S Africa male assists with feeding, with 
removing of faecal sacs and with nest defence, nestling period 11-15 days; young fed by female 
for 10-20 days after leaving nest. Nests parasitized by Cuckoo Finch (Anomalospiza imberbis) in 
sub-Saharan Africa, where high levels of parasitism locally (of eleven nests in one 10-ha field, 
only one not parasitized and no cisticola nestlings raised from parasitized nests); occasionally 
parasitized by Common Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus) in Europe. Overall breeding success varies 
regionally: only 31% in Japan owing to high predation rates by snakes and mammals, with no 
difference between adult and juvenile females; 67% in Zambia, where more successful in dry than 
in wet grassland, and 75% in France; in rice paddies in Malaysia, nests started in Jun—Jul fare 
better than do Aug nests, as latter at risk of collapsing from seed-heavy crops, early harvesting and 
greater risk of storms later in season; some nests destroyed by rapid growth of supporting grass 
stems, causing breeding failure. Some early-fledged females breed 1 month after fledging in Ja- 
pan; some males defend territory 3-4 months after fledging (in Malta), but they probably do not 
breed until 1 year old. 

Movements. Largely resident throughout most of range, subject to local movements often linked 
to seasonal changes in babitat suitability; moves out of croplands after harvesting, or away from 
burnt areas during breeding. In Africa, irrupts into Kalahari in wet years, and at least some appear 
to leave high-elevation grasslands in S Africa in winter. In Europe, subject to occasional irruptions 
into new areas, then disappears after harsh winters. Probably a partial migrant in Europe and Mid- 
dle East, with flocks of 30 birds recorded on passage through Gibraltar, and ranges S into desert 
oases in winter in Tunisia. Migratory in NE part of range, occurring as summer breeding visitor in 
N India, Nepal, China, Korea and Japan; winter visitor in parts of C & S India. In Japan, some 
overwinter near Osaka, but they are replaced in breeding season by summer migrants. On a local 
scale, adult males tend to remain in same breeding area, but females are quite mobile, moving 
considerably between breeding attempts in same season (Japan). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common throughout much of its range. Euro- 
pean population estimated at c. 3,000,000—4,000.000 “pairs”, of which over 1,000,000 in Portugal. 
Population levels in Europe plummet during harsh winters, and take several years to recover. Re- 
corded densities of 0-3-1-7 males/ha in Portugal, 0-6-0-9 in Italy, 0-5-1-3 in Japan and 0-4 in S 
Africa: can attain very high densities on islands where there are few competitiors, e.g. up to 8 
males/ha on a small island in W Kenya. Has adapted well to agricultural landscapes, although 
many breeding attempts fail when crops are harvested; nevertheless, has benefited from agriculture 
in many regions, and is expanding its range in several areas (e.g. into NW Europe). Temperate 
populations characterized by high turnover rates; in Japan, only 15% of males and 8% of females 
return to breed in successive years; lower return rate of females likely due to low fidelity to breed- 
ing areas. Breeding population in Japan female-biased, with 40% more females than males. 
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81. Socotra Cisticola 
Cisticola haesitatus 


French: Cisticole de Socotra German: Sokotrazistensinger Spanish: Cistícola de Socotora 
Other common names: Island Cisticola 


Taxonomy. Drymoeca haesitata P. L. Sclater and Hartlaub, 1881, Socotra. 

Forms a superspecies with C. juncidis and C. cherina: sometimes treated as a race of former. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Socotra I. 

Descriptive notes. 9-10 cm: 6-8 g. A small 
Ae | | cisticola with medium-short rounded tail and 

f TER — ' streaked upperparts. In breeding plumage has 
cu , greyish face, slight supercilium; dark-streaked 


“ NC greyish-brown above. rump plain grey-brown: 
ph & 
— MP 


upperwing-coverts with broad greyish margins; 
A -tail dark grey-brown with blackish subterminal 
= band and white tips (when fresh), pattern less 
E -| distinct on central feathers: light creamy buff 
i \ $ | below. paler on throat and central belly: iris 
) X | warm brown; bill blackish, base of lower man- 
| / i Ee dible pinkish-horn: legs dull pink. Non-breed- 
ing plumage is more rufous above, especially 
on uppertail and uppertail-coverts. Distinguished from C. juncidis by greyer. more washed-out 
appearance, slightly less marked supercilium, and grey (not buff) wing edgings. Sexes similar, 
female slightly smaller than male. Juvenile is like non-breeding adult, but paler above, with streak- 
ing paler and narrower. Voice. Male song. in flight. from exposed perch or softly from within 
vegetation, a series of monotonous "chip" notes, perhaps slightly shorter, harsher and repeated 
more rapidly than those of C. juncidis: sometimes gives a soft “phut” while perched before or after 
song flight, and soft "titititi...at end of a song. 
Habitat. Mostly in coastal lowlands, including areas of halophytic vegetation dominated by 
Limonium and other Chenopodiaceae, and sand dunes with scattered tamarisk (Tamarix) and aca- 
cia (Acacia) trees: recorded also in sparse scrub with grass tussocks on stony ground. Away from 
coastal lowlands, one record in Croton socotranus at 230 m and one in upland meadows with short 
grass at 870 m. 
Food and Feeding. Diet consists mainly of insects, including grasshoppers (Orthoptera). Forages 
in low bushes. 
Breeding. Oct-Nov in lowlands; one record of a pair with recently fledged young in highlands in 
Apr. Probably monogamous and territorial; solitary. In display flight. male jerks up and down 
while circling over territory, and rate of "chip" notes increases as song progresses. Nest a fairly 
neatly woven bal] with top entrance, built from rather coarse plant material. lining apparently 
rather sparse, entrance lacking funnel-like cowl typical of C. juncidis nest, placed less than 0:5 m 
above ground in low bush. Clutch size not documented, but the few breeding records have all 
involved three chicks or fledglings. No further information. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Socotra EBA. Locally fairly common and widespread in coastal 
lowlands. Total population was estimated at c. 3000 pairs in 2002, but recently an additional site 
was found, this one holding in excess of 1000 individuals. Occurs at densities of up to 4 birds/ha in 
dense Croton socrotanus, |-4—2-8 birds/ha in tall, dense stands of halophytic vegetation, but only 
0-1—0-5 birds/ha in shorter vegetation; dunes with scattered trees support 0-3-0-7 birds/ha. 
Bibliography. Balmer & Betton (2004), Clouet er al. (1998), David & Gosselin (2002b), Davidson (1996), 
Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dymond & Porter (1996), Evans (1994), Grasseau (2004), Hall & Moreau 
(1970), Lynes (1930), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960), Moreau (1966), Ogilvie-Grant & Forbes (1903), Ripley 
& Bond (1966), Stastny & Bejcek (2002), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stattersfield et al. (1998), Urban et al. 
(1997). 
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82. Madagascar Cisticola 


Cisticola cherina 


French: Cisticole malgache German: Madagaskarzistensinger Spanish: Cisticola Malgache 


Taxonomy. Drymoica cherina A. Smith, 1843, Madagascar, 

Forms a superspecies with C. juncidis and C. haesitatus. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Madagascar, and S Seychelles (Cosmolédo, Astove, Glorieuses Is). 

Descriptive notes. 11—12 cm; 8-11 g. A small cisticola with a medium-short rounded tail and streaked 
upperparts; has capped appearance; overall plumage tone varies from buffier to paler and greyer. 
Breeding male has rather plain greyish-buff face with paler supercilium; buffy grey-brown above, 
lightly scaled darker brown on crown, streaked blackish-brown on mantle, back, upperwing-coverts 
and uppertail-coverts; rump almost plain; flight-feathers dark brown with paler margins; tail brown 
with prominent white tip and blackish subterminal band, pattern less distinct on central pair of 
feathers; creamy below, washed buffy on breast and flanks; iris pale brown; bill pale horn-coloured, 


dark brown culmen ridge; legs pinkish-flesh. 
= Non-breeding male is more heavily streaked 
L above, including on crown, with tail slightly 
longer. Differs from structurally similar C. 
juncidis in being browner above, lacking ru- 
d oa fous tones, especially on rump. Female is more 
. [ heavily streaked above in breeding plumage and 
ES A l more intensely washed buffy brown below. Ju- 
B venile resembles non-breeding female, but is 
oy more rufous above, with yellowish wash be- 
> low. Voice. Male sings monotonous “‘tsit tsit 
tsit...or "tint tint tint..." in aerial display; also 
Ù a gives hoarser “cheep”. May snap wings in aerial 
, display, making buzzing noise like that of C. 
aridulus. When perched, gives explosive ticking call; alarm a sharp chipping note. 
Habitat. Wide range of open habitats, including savanna, grassland, dune-scrub, marshes, pas- 
tures, and croplands such as maize and rice fields; in grassland, favours areas with denser grasses 
and shrubs. Found in forest clearings and along trails in secondary forest, Sea-level to 2000 m. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects, including flies (Diptera), caterpillars and occasional moths 
(Lepidoptera). Occurs singly, in pairs or in family parties of 3-5 individuals. Gleans prey from low 
down in vegetation. 
Breeding. Nesting occurs in all months, mainly Nov—Apr. Probably monogamous: solitary, territo- 
rial. Male has undulating aerial song display. 3-12 m above ground; in courtship, gives drawn-out 
version of display song. Nest built by female. sometimes accompanied by male, latter often dis- 
playing over area while female works: nest typically ball-shaped, with side entrance at top. made 
from dead grass leaves, bound together and thickly lined with spider webs and plant down, placed 
below 0-5 m (rarely 0-5-1 m) in shrub or grass tussock. Clutch 3-5 eggs: no information on dura- 
tion of incubation and nestling periods: when disturbed at nest. adults fly about excitedly, calling 
and snapping wings: at one nest, prey delivered to small chicks every 5 minutes, slowing to once 
every 8-10 minutes when chicks larger: faeces initially swallowed by adults, later carried from 
nest. Approximately 5% of clutches parasitized by Madagascar Lesser Cuckoo (Cuculus rochii). 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common throughout Madagascar. Remains 
abundant on Cosmoledo and Astove Atolls, despite presence there of introduced rats (Rattus). 
Bibliography. Benson et al. (1977), David & Gosselin (2002a, 2002b), Dee (1986), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire 
(1993), Goodman & Benstead (2003), Hall & Moreau (1970), Langrand (1995), Lynes (1930), Milon et al. (1973), 
Rand (1936), Sinclair & Langrand (1998), Skerrett er al, (2001), van Someren, V.D. (1947). 


83. Desert Cisticola 
Cisticola aridulus 


French: Cisticole du désert German: Kalaharizistensánger Spanish: Cisticola del Kalahari 


Taxonomy. Cisticola aridula Witherby, 1900, Gerazi, White Nile, 60 miles (96 km] south of Khar- 
toum, Sudan. 
Nine subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
a. aridulus Witherby, 1900 ~- Sahel from S Mauritania and Senegal E to Sudan. 
a, lavendulae Ogilvie-Grant & Reid, 1901 - Eritrea, Ethiopia, NW Somalia and N Kenya. 
a. tanganyika Lynes, 1930 - C & S Kenya and Tanzania. 
a. perplexus C. M. N. White, 1947 - NE Zambia (Bangweulu swamps). 
. lobito Lynes, 1930 — W Angola. 
a. traylori Benson & Irwin, 1966 — E Angola and W Zambia. 
a. eremicus Clancey, 1984 — S Angola, WC & S Zambia, N Namibia. N Botswana and Zimbabwe. 
a. kalahari Ogilvie-Grant, 1910 - C Namibia, S Botswana and South African plateau. 
a. caliginus Clancey, 1955 — E South Africa (lowveld and KwaZulu-Natal) and Swaziland. 
Descriptive notes. 10 cm: 6-13 g, A small 
`. | cisticola with medium-short, rounded tail and 
-| streaked upperparts. Nominate race breeding 
has plain creamy-white face, cheek washed 
| grey-brown; crown and upperparts sandy 
| brown, streaked dark brown, nape and rump 
| only lightly streaked, lower back and rump 
| washed rufous: flight-feathers dark brown with 
buff margins, upperwing-coverts blackish with 
broad buff margins; tail dark brown with buffy 
margins, white tips on al! except central pair 
| of feathers (when fresh). outer web of outer- 
| most feather white; white below, washed buff 
on breast, flanks and vent; iris pale brown; bill 
dark brown, paler base; legs pinkish. Non-breeding plumage is paler above. more buffy below. 
Distinguished from structurally similar C. juncidis by blackish tail lacking distinct subterminal 
band, paler plumage largely lacking rufous tones, finely streaked rump with no more than a warmer 
brown wash; from C. textrix, C. eximius and C. dambo (the "cloud-scrapers") by longer tail and 
generally paler plumage (as well as lower aerial display). Sexes similar, female slightly smaller 
than male. Juvenile is like non-breeding adult. Race lavendulae is greyer above and paler below 
than nominate: tanganyika is darker brown above; perplexus is even darker than previous; rraylori 
is like last, but streaks on upperparts paler brown: eremicus resembles nominate, but with less 
prominent streaking above; kalahari is darker above and more buffy below than previous; caliginus 
is darker still than last; /obito is less prominently streaked than nominate and slightly duller. Voice. 
Male song, in air or sometimes from perch, a series of high-pitched calls of 1—2 notes, "sing-sing- 
sing...", "ti ti ti..." or "ti-hew ti-hew ti-hew...". often interspersed by wing-snaps and clicking 
calls (possibly made by snapping bill); also some buzzy "zirrrp" notes. Alarm a sharp “tuk”, often 
in bouncing flight with wing-snap at each bounce. 
Habitat. Semi-desert grasslands and semi-arid savannas with low ground cover, favouring pan 
systems in more arid areas; also in cereal crops and old croplands with patches of bare ground. To 
1800 m in E Africa. 
Food and Feeding. Diet insects and other small invertebrates, including beetles (Coleoptera), ants 
and wasps (Hymenoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), flies (Diptera), caterpillars, moths and but- 
terflies (Lepidoptera), mantids (Mantodea), ant-lions (Neuroptera), dragonflies (Odonata) and spi- 
ders (Araneae); also some grass seeds and other plant material. Forages low down in grasses and on 
the ground, searching among grass leaves or at bases of tufts, or on bare soil. 
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Breeding. Breeds mainly during rains, Jun-Feb N of equator and Jun—Apr in S. Territorial: nests 
singly or in loose clusters, with nests only 20 m apart, suggesting occasional polygyny. Male snaps 
wings and sings in erratic aerial display, 5-15 m above female perched in grass; flies over female, 
repeatedly swoops. rises and swoops again. Nest built within 4—5 days, pear-shaped, entrance al- 
most facing upwards, like that of C. juncidis; made from soft, dry grass, bound with spider web to 
grass stems and leaves, often rather flimsy at top. lined with solt plant down (added by female 
during incubation), placed 0-1-0-3 m (rarely 0:7 m) up in grass tussock. Clutch 2-5 eggs, usually 3- 
4 (average 3-4), one clutch of 8 eggs probably result of laying by two females: eggs laid one daily: 
re-lays following breeding failure; incubation probably by female alone, period 14 days; nestling 
period 13-18 days, chicks fed by female only, prey delivery rate increases from 4—5/hour two days 
after hatching to 10—12/hour by tenth day. Nests parasitized by Cuckoo Finch (Anomalospiza 
imberbis), with up to four parasite chicks in a single nest. Chicks occasionally killed by armoured 
bush crickets (Acanthoplus). 

Movements, Little known; resident in some areas, but may be locally nomadic in response to 
environmental conditions. Possibly a seasonal visitor to parts of Sahel in rainy season, but this may 
merely reflect the species’ greater detectability when calling. Reported as a summer visitor to irri- 
gated cereal fields in E Karoo, in South Africa. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common. In Kenya, density of up to 0-5 birds/ 
ha recorded in Tsavo National Park during rains. Has benefited from agriculture in some areas, and 
its range may be expanding in SW of South Africa. 

Bibliography. Anderson et ul. (1994), Archer & Godman (1937-1961), Ash & Miskell (1998), Bannerman (1939), 
Barlow et al. (1997), Bates (1934), Benson, Brooke ev «f. (1971), Benson, Irwin & White (1959), Borrow & Demey 
(2001), Britton. P.L. (1980b), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chappuis (1974), Collett (1982), David & Gosselin 
(20026), Dean (2000), Dean & Bond (1994), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Elgood et al. (1994), Engelbrecht 
& Dippenaar (2005), Hall & Moreau (1970), Harrison er ul. (1997), Hockey er al. (2005), Irwin (1981, 1982), Kopij 
(2001). Lack (1985). Leonard (19992), Lynes (1930), Lynes & Sclater (1934), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 
1963, 1973), Peters (19992, 1999b), Ryan (2002), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Steyn (1996), Tarboton (2001 ), 
Traylor (1965), Urban e£ ul. (1997), Vincent (1948), Zimmerman er ul, (1996). 


84. Cloud Cisticola 
Cisticola textrix 


French: Cisticole pinc-pine German: Pinkpink-Zistensünger 
Other common names: Pinc-pinc/Tink-tink Cisticola 


Spanish: Cistícola Pinc-pinc 


Taxonomy, Sylvia textrix Vieillot, 1817. Cape Province, South Africa. 

Closely allied to C. eximius and C. dambo. Distinctively streaked nominate race sometimes re- 
garded as an incipient species, separate from other races. Five subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. t bulubulu Lynes, 1931 -C Angola. 

C. r. anselli C. M. N. White, 1960 — E Angola and adjacent extreme W Zambia. 

C. t, major (Roberts, 1913) - plateau of E South Africa. 

C. i. marleyi (Roberts, 1932) - S Mozambique and E South Africa (NE KwaZulu-Natal S to St 
Lucia) 

C. t, textriy (Vicillot, 1817) - SW South Africa (E to Port Elizabeth). 

Descriptive notes. 9-10 cm; male 11—12 g, female 8-10 g. A small cisticola with very short, rounded 
tail and streaked upperparts, Nominate race breeding has plain creamy face with indistinct darker 
line behind eye, cheek mottled buff-brown: crown and upperparts rufous-brown, heavily streaked 
blackish-brown, nape and rump only lightly streaked; flight-feathers dark brown with rufous-buff 


— .., margins, tertials edged pale buff: upperwing- 
coverts blackish with broad rufous-buff mar- 
gins: tail dark brown with narrow rufous 
margins, white tips on all except central pair 
of feathers (when fresh), outer web of outer- 
most feather white; creamy white below, 
washed buff on breast, flanks and vent, breast 
S finely streaked or spotted brown; iris pale 
brown; bill dark brown, pinkish base; legs 
pinkish, Non-breeding plumage is paler, more 
sandy-rufous, above, streaks narrower, appear- 
ing longer; tail longer. Distinguished from very 
similar C. ayresti by having, on average, rather 
larger size and longer legs, often rather more 
rufous upperparts, streaking on crown finer, more mottled in breeding plumage, and diagnostic 
streaks or spots on breast. Sexes similar, female slightly smaller than male. Juvenile is duller than 
non-breeding adult, breast washed lemon-yellow. Race major has only limited streaking on side of 
breast in breeding plumage, plain in non-breeding season, when much more rufous above and 
below; marleyi is darker above than previous in breeding plumage, edges of wing-coverts and 
mantle whiter: bulubulu is aiso darker above in breeding plumage, with bright rufous rump; anselli 
is paler. with whitish margins on upperwing-coverts and mantle, Voice. Male song, in aerial dis- 
play, a series of 3-6 high-pitched whistles followed by dry clicks, "see-see-sce chik-chik-chik", 
repeated every 2-3 seconds; whistles sometimes increase in pitch, as "see-see-si-si-si chik-chik- 
chik-chik". Alarm a series of short dry notes, "ti-tit ti-ti-ti-tit". 

Habitat. Short grassland with some bare ground between tufts, including short grass in estuarine 
marshes, fallow fields and sparse cereal fields: also locally in restioid heathlands. To 2000 m. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects and other invertebrates, chietly small beetles (Coleoptera), 
with smaller numbers of flies (Diptera), ants (Hymenoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera) and spi- 
ders (Araneae); also some grass seeds. Usually occurs singly or in pairs. Forages on the ground and 
at bases of grass tufts. 

Breeding. Nesting Oct-Mar in summer-rainfall area and Aug-Nov in winter-rainfall area of SW 
South Africa. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. Male has prolonged aerial display, rising 
steeply with whirring wings to above 100 m, often disappearing out of sight; in strong winds flies 
upwind, hugging ground, for up to 400 m before ascending: starts singing during climb, then 
circles while singing, sometimes dropping while emitting rapid "chik-chik-chik", before climbing 
again and resuming circling: display ends with precipitous descent accompanied by continuous 
calling, checking just before ground. Nest ball-shaped, with side entrance at top, made from dry 
grass, lined with plant down, built in or under grass tuft, sometimes almost on ground, with living 
grass woven into the roof. Clutch 2-4 eggs, rarely 5 (average 3-1 in summer-rainfall area, 3-6 in 
winter-rainfall area); incubation period 14 days; nestling period 15-16 days. Nests parasitized by 
Cuckoo Finch (Anomalospiza imberbis). 

Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. Reported as irrupting to W, into semi-arid 
areas of NE South Africa, in years of good rains. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. In South Africa, up to | 
male/ha in Western Cape, where it has adapted to agricultural landscapes. Has disappeared locally 
around Cape Town as a result of urbanization and habitat loss from alien shrub encroachment. 
Bibliography. Benson er al, (1971), Dean (1976b, 2000), Dowsett (2003), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), 
Fraser (1985), Hall & Moreau (1970), Harrison et al, (1997), Hockey er al. (2005), Hosken (1965), Kopij (2001), 
Longrigg (1985), Lynes (1930, 1931), Lynes & Sclater (1934), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963), Peters (19992, 
1999h), Steyn (1996), Tarboton (2001), Urban er al. (1997). 
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85. Black-backed Cisticola 


Cisticola eximius 


French: Cisticole à dos noir German: Schwarzhals-Zistensánger Spanish: Cistícola Dorsinegro 
Other common names: Black-necked Cisticola 


Taxonomy. Drymoeca eximia Heuglin, 1869, Upper Gazelle River. Bahr-el-Ghazal. Sudan. 
Closely allied to C. textrix and C. dambo. Birds in PRCongo, having golden-yellow crown and 
rump and different call, perhaps represent an undescribed race. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
C. e. occidens Lynes, 1930 - Senegal E patchily to Nigeria. 
C. e. winneba Lynes, 1931 — coastal Ghana. 
C. e. eximius (Heuglin, 1869) — locally in PRCongo. Central African Republic, N DRCongo, Su- 
dan, NW Eritrea, NW Ethiopia. Uganda. extreme W Kenya and N Tanzania. 
es T ~ -, Descriptive notes. 10 cm: 11-13 g. A small, 
richly coloured cisticola with short, rounded 
tail and streaked upperparts. Male nominate 
race breeding has crown. face and neck red- 
dish-brown, creamy supraloral stripe and nar- 
row dark lores; upperparts rufous, heavily 
T RN streaked blackish. rump plain orange-rufous: 
^ h = -- A, flight-feathers dark brown with rufous-buff 
^ ig | Uf margins, upperwing-coverts blackish with 
QUEEN \ { ( broad buffy-brown margins: tail dark brown 
ss \ | with rufous margins and narrow pale grey tips; 
h ! A " buffy below. paler on throat and central belly, 
"^ 2"  orange-buff on flanks and vent: iris pale brown: 
, bill dark brown. pinkish base: legs dull pink. 
Non-breeding male is more heavily streaked above, crown almost entirely black, tail longer. Dis- 
tinguished in breeding plumage from C. juncidis by unstreaked crown and shorter tail, in non- 
breeding by richer rufous plumage (especially on rump and flanks) and darker tail with narrow 
buffy-grey (not white) tips. Female is slightly smaller than male, also slightly duller and with 
streaked crown and paler face throughout year. Juvenile is like non-breeding adult, but has browner 
streaks above, underparts washed lemon-yellow. Race occidens is paler and less rufous thàn nomi- 
nate; winneba is even paler than previous. crown of breeding male lightly streaked. Voice. Male 
song, usually in aerial display. a series of thin "tsree" or "dzuaah" notes, at rate of 2 notes per 
second, occasionally interspersed by sharp "tchereet" call notes and wing-snapping (although no 
wing-snapping recorded at some sites); during descent gives "twee twee twee..." or "tchic-pee 
tchic-pee tchic-pee...", with loudly whirring wings but no wing-snapping. Song differs regionally. 
Calls include cricket-like note, as wel] as "truk-truk-truk" or “trep trep trep"; when disturbed at 
nest, "chickle" alarm call, similar to elements in male's song. 
Habitat. Short and medium-tall grassland, both in dry areas and in areas subject to seasonal flood- 
ing. where grasses grow to 2 m: also on eroded sandstone hills and highland grassland. Rapidly 
colonizes burnt areas, arriving a day after a fire in one dambo in PRCongo. To 1500 m in Uganda 
and 2400 m in N Ethiopia. In area of range overlap with C. brunnescens and C. aridulus, occurs at 
lower elevations than latter and prefers damper sites than those favoured by either. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly small insects. including bugs (Hemiptera) and ants (Hymenop- 
tera). Feeds on the ground; often runs away when disturbed. 
Breeding. Nesting May-Nov, during rains. Probably monogamous: solitary, territorial. Male sings 
from tall grass stalk or in aerial display, 50-60 m above ground, circling for 2-3 minutes while 
singing and snapping wings. then dives almost to ground, calling, with wings closed: rises to 5-6 
m once or twice, then drops into grass. Nest pear-shaped, with side entrance at top, flimsily made 
from dry grass bound with spider web and incorporating green grass leaves into roof, lined with 
plant down and webs (female continues to add lining during incubation), placed low down in grass 
tussock, sometimes with base almost in water. Clutch 2-4 eggs (average 3); no information on 
incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident, but subject to local movements to exploit 
suitable habitat patches, such as after fires. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon in much of W Africa, becoming 
locally common in PRCongo, Uganda and N Ethiopia. "Dozens" arrived in a 1-ha dambo in PRCongo 
after a fire. 
Bibliography. Bannerman (1939), Barlow et al. (1997), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Cave & 
MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953), Chappuis (1974), Cheesman & Sclater (1935), Cheke & Walsh (1996), David 
& Gosselin (2002b), Demey (1995, 2005b), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett 
(1998), Elgood et al. (1994). Gottschalk (2001), Grimes (1987), Hall & Moreau (1970), Herroelen (2006), Lynes 
(1930, 1931), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1973), Peters (19992), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban et al. 
(1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


86. Dambo Cisticola 
Cisticola dambo 


French: Cisticole dambo German: Dambozistensánger Spanish: Cistícola Dambo 
Other common names: Cloud-scraping Cisticola, Black-tailed Cloud Cisticola 
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Taxonomy. Cisticola dambo Lynes, 1931, Nasondoye, south DRCongo. 

Closely allied to C. textrix and C. eximius. Racial identity of population in SE Gabon unknown; 
tentatively included in kasai. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. d. kasai Lynes, 1936 - SE Gabon, and S DRCongo (NW Kasai District). 

C. d. dambo Lynes, 1931 — SE DRCongo, E Angola and NW Zambia. 

Descriptive notes. 11 cm; male 8-11 g, female 7-10 g. A small, richly coloured cisticola with 
medium-short, rounded tail and streaked upperparts. Male nominate race breeding has buffish face, 
ear-coverts washed darker brown; blackish crown, finely streaked buff; nape buff, finely mottled 
dark brown; upperparts buffy rufous, heavily streaked blackish on mantle and back; flight-feathers 


dark brown with buff margins, upperwing-cov- 
Tal | erts blackish with broad buffy-brown margins; 
(ON ES ~ tail blackish with buffy-rufous margins and nar- 
i MA Ed row buff tips; buffy below, paler on throat and 
< ——7, | central belly, richer buff on flanks: iris brown: 
| bill dark brown, pinkish base, mouth black; legs 
hE diit "m Ji pinkish. Non-breeding male has paler crown, 
p n P we broader buffy margins of back feathers, flanks 
NE ; washed rufous. Distinguished from C. juncidis 
/ -| by richer rufous plumage (especially on rump 
and sides), blackish tail with narrow buffy- 
white tips; from C. aridulus by darker and more 
rufous plumage. rich buff underparts; from C. 
textrix by much longer tail. Female is slightly 
smaller and shorter-tailed than male, also slightly duller and with paler crown in breeding plumage. 
Juvenile has throat and breast washed lemon-yellow. Race kasai is less heavily streaked above than 
nominate, and has underparts and tail tips richer buff. Voice. Male song, from perch or in aerial 
display. a series of thin whistles. *woo-see" or “woo-see-see”, similar to that of C. textrix, accom- 
panied by much clicking and wing-snapping in aerial display, which ends with “tikki-tikki-tikki” 
call in final steep descent. Calls include repeated, scolding "cheerrrr-ip". 

Habitat. Confined to Zambezian biome: occurs in short to medium-tall grassland in seasonally 
flooded areas. Prefers wetter areas than those occupied by C. avresii, also damper sites than those 
favoured by C. aridulus and C. textrix; but found in drier areas than those occupied by 
C. cinnamomeus. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects. Usually found singly and in pairs. Forages low down in 
grass tufts and on the ground. 

Breeding. Nesting Oct-Jan. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. Male has aerial display. 
rises to up to 150 m while giving sharp clicking call, circles over territory, singing, occasionally 
dropping with snapping wings, before climbing again and resuming singing: display ends with 
steep dive. Nest ball-shaped, with side entrance at top. made from dry grass woven into living grass 
stems, built low down in short grass. Clutch 2-3 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling 
periods. 

Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. 

Bibliography. Aspinwall & Beel (1998), Benson er al. (1971), Borrow & Demey (2001). Chapin (1953), Dean 
(2000). Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001). Grasseau (2004), Hall & Moreau (1970). 
Lynes (1931, 1936), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963, 1973). Peters (19992, 1999b). Urban et al. (1997). 
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87. Pectoral-patch Cisticola 
Cisticola brunnescens 


French: Cisticole brune German: Blasskopf-Zistensánger Spanish: Cistícola Pectoral 
Taxonomy. Cisticola brunnescens Heuglin, 1862, Godofelassi, Hamassen, Eritrea. 

Often considered conspecific with C. cinnamomeus, but the two occur together in PRCongo, where 
they occupy different habitats and are vocally quite distinct. Racial identity of populations in C, 
SW & extreme SE Gabon and C PRCongo uncertain; race gabun of C. ayresii might belong with 
present species; further study required. Six subspecies currently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. b. lynesi Bates, 1926 — highlands of SW Cameroon. 

C. b. mbangensis Chappuis & Erard, 1973 -~ Adamawa Plateau, in C Cameroon. 

C. b. wambera Lynes, 1930 — Wambera Plateau, in NW Ethiopia. 

C. b. brunnescens Heuglin, 1862 — N Eritrea, Ethiopia, NW Somalia and extreme N Kenya. 

C. b. nakuruensis van Someren, 1922 — Kenya and N Tanzania W of Rift Valley. 

C. b. hindii Sharpe, 1896 — Kenya and N Tanzania E of Rift Valley. 

Also (race unclear) C, SW & extreme SE Gabon and C PRCongo. 

Descriptive notes. 9—10 cm; 8-10 g. A small 
-- a cisticola with short. rounded tail and streaked 
Ze» upperparts. Male nominate race breeding has 


m N eee creamy supercilium, narrow dark brown lores, 
i | \e <a) cheek washed grey-brown; crown and nape 
i ae l Ü rufous-brown; upperparts warm brown, heav- 
MO , \ : ily streaked blackish, rump lightly streaked and 
pe li a A S t only slightly brighter than back; flight-feathers 


m E vu —] dark brown with rufous-buff margins, upper- 
s = \ we " -| wing-coverts blackish with broad grey-brown 
| ik ) ) y £ margins; tail dark brown with narrow buffy 
1 ( . margins and white tips (when fresh), outer web 
E me a, 
ie E 


of outermost feather white; buffy below, paler 

on throat and central belly, darker buff on 
breast, flanks and thighs, breast side with blackish patch (seldom visible in field); iris warm brown; 
bill dark brown, paler base; legs pinkish. Non-breeding male has heavily streaked crown, is more 
buffy below, with pectoral patches reduced to a few indistinct streaks. Distinguished in breeding 
plumage from C. cinnamomeus by paler face and narrower black streaks on back, in non-breeding 
plumage probably not separable in field; differs in breeding plumage from C. juncidis in having 
plain crown, in non-breeding plumage in having shorter, blackish tail lacking distinct subterminal 
band. Female is slightly smaller than male, plumage like non-breeding male, with streaked crown 
throughout year. Juvenile is like female, but more heavily streaked on nape, tail more broadly 
edged and tipped buffy, throat and breast washed pale yellow. Race wambera is darker above than 
nominate; nakuruensis lacks seasonal plumages, is like breeding nominate but duller above; hindii 
is similar to previous but paler; /ynesi is also similar, but darker above, and smaller: mbangensis is 
like last, but paler and smaller. Voice. Male song. in aerial display, a hard, dry "dzip" repeated three 
times per second, often accompanied by wing-snapping: dives during display accompanied by 
faster “dzeep-dzeep-dzeep...” or "tsik-tsik-tsik-tsik...", and soft "twee twee twee twee" repeated 
every 5 seconds during ascent. Alarm two wheezy, scolding notes. 


On following pages: 88. Pale-crowned Cisticola (Cisticola cinnamomeus); 89. Wing-snapping Cisticola (Cisticola ayresii); 90. Golden-headed Cisticola (Cisticola exilis); 91. Socotra 
Warbler (/ncana incana); 92. Streaked Scrub-warbler (Scotocerca inquieta); 93. Rufous-eared Warbler (Malcorus pectoralis); 94. Black-faced Rufous Warbler (Bathmocercus rufus); 
95. Black-headed Rufous Warbler (Bathmocercus cerviniventris); 96. Winifred's Warbler (Scepomycter winifredae); 97. Oriole Warbler (Hypergerus atriceps); 98. Grey-capped 


Warbler (Eminia lepida). 
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Family CISTICOLIDAE (CISTICOLAS AND ALLIES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Habitat. Short-grass savannas, highland meadows, moist tussock grassland, giant lobelia moor- 
land and montane heathland: found in drier grasslands than C. cinnamomeus in area of overlap in 
PRCongo. Occurs along coast in Gabon, but usually in highland areas, mainly above 1800 m in 
Cameroon, 1400 m in E Africa, 1800 m in Ethiopia and 2300 m in Eritrea. Occurs in damper sites 
than those favoured by C. ayresii; in drier sites than those occupied by C. eximius (as well as 
C. cinnamomeus) in area of range overlap. i 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly small insects, including grasshoppers (Orthoptera) and weevils 
(Coleoptera). Forages singly or in pairs, on the ground. 

Breeding. Feb-Apr in Cameroon, Jun-Aug in NE Africa and during rains in E Africa. Probably 
monogamous; solitary, territorial. Male sings from low perch or in aerial display, circling to up to 
100 m, sometimes snapping wings; display ends with dive on closed wings, usually rising up at end 
before landing. Nest oval or ball-shaped, with side entrance at top, made from dry grass bound with 
spider web, built low down in grass tuft. Clutch 2—4 eggs; incubation by both sexes; no informa- 
tion on duration of incubation and nestling periods. Reports of nest parasitism by Pin-tailed Whydah 
(Vidua macroura) require confirmation; possibly misidentified Cuckoo Finch (Anomalospiza 
imberbis) involved. 

Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common to abundant. 

Bibliography. Ash & Miskell (1998), Bannerman (1939), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Chapin 
(1953). Chappuis (1974), Chappuis & Érard (1973), Cheesman & Sclater (1935), David & Gosselin (2002b), Dowsett 
& Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (1998), Fry & Keith (2004), Hall & Moreau (1970), 
Harrison er al. (1997). Jackson (1938), Leonard (19992), Lynes (1930), Lynes & Sclater (1934), Mackworth-Praed 
& Grant (1960, 1973). Malcolm-Coe (1992), Peters (19992), Serle (1950b), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban 
et al. (1997). Zimmerman er al. (1996). 


88. Pale-crowned Cisticola 
Cisticola cinnamomeus 


French: Cisticole chataine German: Zimtzistensánger 
Other common names: Wetland Cisticola ("taciturnus") 


Spanish: Cistícola Castaño 


Taxonomy. Cisticola cinnamomea Reichenow, 1904, Ngomingi, Uhehe District, south Tanzania. 
Often considered conspecific with C. brunnescens, but the two occur together in PRCongo, where 
they occupy different habitats and are vocally quite distinct. Coastal populations in S Mozam- 
bique and E South Africa were described as race taciturnus, and even suggested as being a sepa- 
Tate species, but evidence not widely accepted; retained in egregia. Three subspecies currently 
recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. c. midcongo Lynes, 1938 — SE Gabon, PRCongo and adjacent W DRCongo. 

C. c. cinnamomeus Reichenow, 1904 — C & E Angola, SE DRCongo, Zambia, S Tanzania, Zimba- 
bwe and N Botswana. 

C. c. egregia (Roberts, 1913) - S Mozambique and E South Africa. 

Descriptive notes. 10 cm; 8-11 g. A small 
cisticola with short, rounded tail and streaked 
upperparts. Male nominate race breeding has 
dark yellowish-brown supercilium, large dark 
loral spot extending slightly above and below 
eye, buffy cheek washed brown; crown and 
nape yellowish-brown, lightly streaked dark 
brown; upperparts dark brown, heavily 
streaked rufous-buff on mantle and back, rump 
plain dark rufous; flight-feathers blackish- 
brown with rufous-buff margins, upperwing- 
coverts blackish with broad rufous-buff 
margins; tail blackish-brown with rufous mar- 
gins and white tips (when fresh), outer web of 
outermost feather white; rich buff below, washed rufous on flanks and thighs, breast side with 
blackish patch (seldom visible in field); iris grey-brown; bill dark brown, paler base; legs pinkish. 
Non-breeding male has crown heavily streaked and rump lightly streaked, darker rufous-buff be- 
low. Distinguished in breeding plumage from C. juncidis by richer plumage colour, from C. 
brunnescens also by more extensive dark loral patch, broader black streaks on back, deeper buff 
underparts. Female resembles non-breeding male, but is slightly smaller. Juvenile is like female, 
but throat and breast washed pale yellow. Race egregia is less bright than nominate, has crown and 
nape buff-brown (head colour fades to whitish with wear), paler below, more creamy, washed grey 
on breast side, in non-breeding plumage duller above and paler buff below; midcongo lacks sea- 
sonal plumages, resembles breeding nominate but smaller. Voice, Male song, from perch or in 
aerial display, a repeated series of 4-8 high-pitched, slightly quavering notes, “eeep eeep eeep eeep 
eeep". either on one pitch or descending, 2 notes per second, with brief pause between phrases; 
during descent from aerial display, calls faster "chree chree chree...". Alarm a low chatter, "chitty- 
itty-trrrrrrrr”. 

Habitat. Short. moist grassland, usually around marshes and drainage lines; found in wetter, more 
marshy grassland than C. brunnescens in area of overlap in PRCongo. Occurs at sea-level in S 
(race egregia), but only above 1200 m in Zimbabwe and 1800 m in Tanzania. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly small insects and other invertebrates, including wasps and ants 
(Hymenoptera), flies (Diptera), beetles (Coleoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera) and spiders 
(Araneae). Occurs singly or in pairs. Forages in grass tufts, close to and on the ground. 
Breeding. Breeds Oct-May (mainly Nov-Jan), during rains. Monogamous; solitary, territorial. 
Female in non-breeding plumage with two fledglings, suggesting possibility of helpers at some 
nests. Male sings from perch on grass stalk, or in aerial display, circling up to 50 m, then diving 
down to ground. Nest oval, with side entrance at top, made from dry grass bound with spider web 
to a bower of living grass blades, these bent over to form roof, several bowers built before one 
selected: nest lined with white plant down (added to by female during incubation); placed low 
down (below 0-15 m) in grass tuft, usually in wet grassland, Clutch 2-5 eggs (average 3-3); incuba- 
tion period 11—13 days, eggs hatching over 2 days; nestling period 12-14 days. Nests parasitized 
by Cuckoo Finch (Anomalospiza imberbis). 

Movements. Mainly resident; may move locally according to environmental conditions. Regarded 
as an altitudinal migrant in KwaZulu-Natal (South Africa), breeding inland and moving to coastal 
lowlands in winter, but apparently resident elsewhere in S Africa. 

Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Locally common. Density of up to 0:2 pairs/ha in Zam- 
bia. Status in Botswana uncertain; possibly only a vagrant. This species” wetland habitat is threat- 
ened by afforestation and agricultural intensification in South Africa, but its range appears to have 
expanded W in Free State and Eastern Cape over the last 50 years. 


Bibliography. Benson, Brooke et ai. (1971), Benson, Irwin & White (1959), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, 
P.L. (1980), Chappuis & Érard (1991), Christy & Clarke (1994), Clancey (1992b, 19972), David & Gosselin (2002b), 
Dean (1976b), Dean & Milton (2001), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (1998), Hall & Moreau (1970), Harrison et al. 
(1997), Hockey er al. (2005), Hustler (2003), Irwin (1981), Kopij (2001), Leonard (19992), Lynes (1930), Mackworth- 
Praed & Grant (1960, 1963), Penry (1985), Peters (1999a, 1999b), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Steyn (1996), 
Tarboton (2001), Urban et al. (1997), Vincent (1948). 


89. Wing-snapping Cisticola 
Cisticola ayresii 


French: Cisticole gratte-nuage German: Zwergzistensánger 
Other common names: Ayres's (Cloud) Cisticola 


Spanish: Cistícola de Ayres 


Taxonomy. Cisticola ayresii Hartlaub, 1863, Natal, South Africa. 

Taxonomic status of race gabun subject to some confusion; recent observations of singing birds 
indicate that it may instead be a form of C. brunnescens; further study required. Six subspecies 
currently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. a. gabun Lynes, 1931 — W Gabon, E PRCongo and extreme W DRCongo. 

C. a. imatong Cave, 1938 — extreme S Sudan and NE Uganda. 

C. a. entebbe Lynes, 1930 - NE DRCongo, Uganda, W Kenya, Rwanda, Burundi and NW Tanzania. 
C. a. itombwensis Prigogine, 1957 — E DRCongo. 

C. a. mauensis van Someren, 1922 — highlands of Kenya and adjacent N Tanzania. 

C. a. ayresii Hartlaub, 1863 — Angola, S DRCongo, extreme NW & NE Zambia, S Tanzania, N 
Malawi, Zimbabwe, E South Africa and Lesotho. 

Descriptive notes. 9 cm; 6-11 g. A tiny 
cisticola with very short, rounded tail and 
streaked upperparts. Male nominate race breed- 
ing has broad, creamy supercilium, with lores 


and area beneath eye dark brown, ear-coverts 

d mottled buffy brown; crown and upperparts 
" buffy brown, streaked blackish-brown, crown, 

= E ( nape and rump only lightly streaked, rump ru- 
dar g rufous-buff margins, tertials edged pale buff, 


zz 


fous-brown; flight-feathers dark brown with 


upperwing-coverts blackish with broad buffy- 
brown margins; tail dark brown with narrow 
buffy margins and white tips, outer web of out- 
ermost feather white; creamy white below, 
washed buff on breast, flanks and vent, some dark brown streaking on breast side; iris pale brown; 
bill dark brown, pinkish base; legs pinkish, Non-breeding male is more rufous and heavily streaked 
above, tail slightly longer, central tail feathers lack white tips, underparts richer buff, lacks streak- 
ing on side of breast. Distinguished in breeding plumage from C. cinnamomeus by shorter tail, 
more rufous crown, dark loral patch smaller (not extending above eye); from C. brunnescens by 
stronger patterning above, more prominent rufous rump. Female is slightly smaller than male, has 
more strongly streaked crown in breeding plumage. Juvenile is duller than non-breeding adult, 
breast washed lemon-yellow. Race itombwensis is larger than nominate, and darker above; mauensis 
lacks seasonal plumages, is like breeding-plumaged nominate all year; entebbe is like previous, but 
shows seasonal changes in underpart colour as nominate; gabun is like previous, but streaks above 
narrower; imatong is darker above and much more buffy below than last, Voice. Male song, usually 
in aerial display (but sometimes utters song elements while perched), in S Africa a series of 2—7 
notes, "sweee sweee sweee", “weet 00 weet 00...", "swee swee swee eee eee eee" or "zittle zittle 
eek eek eek”, varying individually and repeated monotonously, sometimes preceded by 1—2 short, 
sharp notes and interspersed by series 3—4 seconds long of loud “tikitikitikitikit” calls and wing- 
snaps; song more varied farther N, with up to 10 rather varied, musical whistles, “tsee hay-ho tsee- 
ha tsee hey-hoo tsee-ho", but retains the distinctive clicking call and wing-snapping throughout. 
Alarm a rapid, cackling "chiki chiki chiki" with loud wing-snaps; also makes various throaty, 
choking calls and long, plaintive "teeeeeeeek". 

Habitat. Short, moist grasslands on well-drained soils, with bare patches between grass tufts, in- 
cluding recently burnt grassland; also airfields where grass mowed regularly. Found in marshy 
grassland in DRCongo. At 300-2800 m in South Africa, 1100-2200 m in Zimbabwe, 1200-2400 m 
in Tanzania and 1700-3700 m in Kenya. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly small insects and other invertebrates, including grasshoppers 
(Orthoptera), bugs (Hemiptera), small beetles (Coleoptera), flies (Diptera) and spiders (Araneae); 
also some seeds. Occurs singly, in pairs or in family parties. Forages in grass tufts, low down and 
on bare ground. EN 

Breeding. Breeds Apr-Jun N of equator and Sept-Mar in S. Monogamous and solitary, but some 
nests less than 10 m apart, suggesting occasional polygyny; territorial in breeding season, males 
undertake aggressive aerial chases, low over ground. Male sings in aerial display for 2-3 minutes, 
circling at 10-100 m above ground with rapidly beating wings, with occasional erratic dives and 
Swerves, snapping wings; display ends with steep, wing-snapping descent, terminating over nest- 
site; occasionally displays outside breeding season. Nest ball-shaped, with side entrance, built 
from dry grass, loosely bound together with spider web, living grass leaves sometimes bent over to 
form roof, lined with fine white plant down (added to by female during incubation), placed on 
ground between tufts of short, thick grass or up to 0-05 m up in grass tuft; completed nest may be 
left vacant for up to 2 weeks before laying takes place. Clutch 2-5 eggs (average 3:3); incubation 
by female only, period 11—14 days; nestling period 14—15 days. Nests parasitized by Cuckoo Finch 
(Anomalospiza imberbis). In South Africa, breeding success 47%; 66% of eggs hatch and 72% of 
nestlings fledge. 

Movements. Mostly resident, but may move locally away from burnt grassland in winter. Probably 
an altitudinal migrant in highest parts of range in South Africa and Lesotho, moving to lower 
elevations in winter; seems also to disappear from Mashonaland Plateau (Zimbabwe) in winter 
when grasslands dry out, and seemingly absent from some Eastern Cape grasslands in exception- 
ally dry winters. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in most of range. Has suffered some 
loss of habitat to agriculture in many areas. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1939), Benson & Benson (1977), Benson, Brooke er al. (1971), Benson, Irwin & White 
(1959), Borrow & Demey (2001). Britton, P.L. (1980b), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953), Chappuis 
(1974), Dean (1976b, 2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Prigogine (1974), Hall & Moreau 
(1970), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey et al. (2005), Irwin (1981), Lynes (1930, 1931), Mackworth-Praed & Grant 
(1960, 1963, 1973), Peters (1999b), Prigogine (1957a, 1960), Skead (1995), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Steyn 
(1996), Tarboton (2001), Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 
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90. Golden-headed Cisticola 


Cisticola exilis 


French: Cisticole 4 couronne dorée Spanish: Cistícola Cabecidorado 
German: Goldkopf-Zistensánger 

Other common names: Bright-capped/Bright-headed/Bright-crowned Cisticola, Golden/Gold- 

capped Cisticola, Yellow-headed Cisticola, Exile Warbler 


Taxonomy. Malurus exilis Vigors and Horsfield, 1827. Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. 
Affinities uncertain: closely resembles C. eximius, but seasonal change in tail length much greater. 
Twelve subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. e. erythrocephalus Blyth, 1851 — S India (S Mysore, W Tamil Nadu and Kerala). 

C. e. tytleri Jerdon, 1863 — N India and S Nepal E to N & W Myanmar and S China (SE Xizang. W 
Yunnan). 

C. e. equicaudatus Stuart Baker. 1924 - E Myanmar, Thailand, Laos. Cambodia and S Vietnam. 
C. e. courtoisi La Touche, 1926 — S & E China (SE Yunnan E to S Anhui and NW Fujian. S to 
Guanxi and Guangdong). 

e. volitans (Swinhoe, 1859) — Taiwan. 

e. semirufus Cabanis. 1872 — Philippines (except Palawan) and Sulu Archipelago. 

e. lineocapilla Gould, 1847 — Sumatra, SW Borneo, Java, Lesser Sundas and NW Australia. 

e. rusticus Wallace. 1863 — Sulawesi. Peleng, Buru and Seram. 

. e. diminutus Mathews, 1922 — New Guinea lowlands, islands in Torres Strait and NE Australia 
(N Queensland). 

C. e. polionotus Mayr, 1934 — Bismarck Archipelago (New Britain, New Ireland and adjacent 
islands). 

C. e. alexandrae Mathews. 1912 - N Australia (N Western Australia. interior of Northern Territory 
E to C Queensland. 

C. e. exilis (Vigors & Horsfield, 1827) - SE Australia (SE Queensland. New South Wales. SE 
South Australia, SE Victoria, and King 1). 


(pie e en 


Cj 


Descriptive notes. 9 cm; male 7-10 g. female 
6-8 g. A small cisticola with streaked upper- 
parts; rounded tail short in breeding plumage. 
of medium length in non-breeding plumage. 
Male nominate race breeding has golden-or- 
ange crown. face and neck; upperparts buffy 
rufous-brown. heavily streaked blackish on 
mantle and back, plain on rump and uppertail- 
coverts: flight-feathers brown with rufous-bulf 
margins, upperwing-coverts dark brown with 
broad buffy-brown margins; tail dark brown 
with rufous margins and narrow buffy-grey 
tips; creamy below, washed orange-buff on 
breast side, flanks and thighs: iris pale brown; 
bill dark brown, pinkish base: legs dull pink. Non-breeding male is more heavily streaked above, 
including on crown, rump and uppertail-coverts. tail 30-40% longer. Distinguished in breeding 
plumage from e.g. C. juncidis by plain golden head and shorter tail. Female is slightly smaller than 
male, also slightly duller and with heavily streaked crown and paler face all year. Juvenile is like 
non-breeding adult, but has more diffuse, browner streaks above. underparts washed lemon-yel- 
low. Race alexandrae is paler above than nominate. with reduced streaking. and yellowish crown 
and rump. rump unstreaked in non-breeding plumage; diminutus is richer rufous above than nomi- 
nate, also smaller. and with plain rump all year: lineocapilla is like previous, but duller grey-brown 
above and more heavily streaked; equicaudatus is dull. like last but less heavily streaked above; 
rusticus is the most rufous, with underparts almost entirely rufous in breeding plumage: semirufus 
also richly coloured, especially on underparts, apart from whitish belly; volitans is paler, yellow- 
ish. breeding male has pale golden-yellow crown; tvtleri is like volitans but greyer above: 
erythrocephalus is large. richly coloured. breeding male has deep rufous crown: courtoisi much 
whiter, especially on head. Voice. Male song, given in summer breeding season, from exposed 
perch or in air, of 1—3 nasal, scratchy buzzing notes, usually followed by loud. liquid note "wheeze- 
plíó" or "serrrrrr plónk", uttered repeatedly every 1—2 seconds; also a series of short nasal bleats 
during ascent and descent from aerial display. Alarm a harsh. high-pitched scolding. 

Habitat. Rank grassland in savanna and woodland, bracken scrub, grassy hillsides and croplands, 
including rice paddies and irrigated fields; often near wetlands. but usually in drier areas than C. 
juncidis. Grassland fires in winter in N Australia may force it into forest edges. Sea-level to middle 
elevations; to 1800 m on Lombok (Lesser Sundas), to 1500 m in China, and to 1200 m in NE India, 
but only above 900 m in S India. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly small insects and other invertebrates. including grasshoppers 
(Orthoptera), moths and caterpillars (Lepidoptera), ants (Hymenoptera) and small slugs ( Pulmonata). 
Occurs singly. in pairs or in family groups; sometimes in larger flocks in non-breeding season. 
Forages mainly on the ground; creeps among tangled grass and other vegetation. 

Breeding. Mainly during rains, Apr-Aug in India, May-Jul in China, Apr-Sept in SE Asia and 
Philippines, Sept-Mar in Sulawesi and Moluccas, Dec-Mar in New Guinea; in Australia Jan-May 
in W and Oct-Apr in E, but in all months in N, whereas in SE (New South Wales) moults into 
breeding plumage in Jul-Aug, starts displaying Sept-Oct and first eggs in Oct; can also breed at 
any time of year elsewhere if rain falls, e.g. starts to display within three days of rains in New 
Guinea; females in polygamous systems often lay three clutches and may raise several broods, 
usually with different males. Monogamous in some areas, polygamous elsewhere; solitary, territo- 
rial. In Queensland (NE Australia), male defends territory of 0-2-1-4 ha and attracts up to 14 fe- 
males; males with shorter tail have best territories, attract more females and fledge more chicks, In 
aerial display, male climbs vertically, spirals upwards to cruising height of c. 50 m. circles for up to 
5 minutes, singing, alternately fluttering and closing wings; descent rapid, near-vertical, halting 
just above ground; may climb straight back, or first zigzag at low level across territory; perched 
male may spread and raise elongated crown feathers to exaggerate the pale cap. Nest structure 
variable, in NE India usual nest a fragile cup of fine grasses stitched on to upright broad leaf with 
grass stems; also builds oval nest with side entrance at top, made of grass and leaves, bound with 
spider webs and plant down, lined with white seedheads and other plant down; in monogamous 
system male collects material and delivers it to female, she builds nest, in polygamous situations 
male stitches together living leaves with spider webs to form shell and female (which selects nest) 
completes construction; nest placed below 0-3 m in grass tussock or other dense vegetation, includ- 
ing docks (Rumex) and brambles (Rubus). apparently prefers shrubs rather than tussocks, sütching 
leaves into nest structure (nests in tussocks have grass leaves entwined around them). Clutch 2-5 
eggs, rarely 6, in India, only 2—4 (average 3-6) in Australia; incubation by female (in monogamous 


pairs male may help a little), period 11 days: chicks fed by female, she swallows faeces of small 
chicks at nest, nestling period 11-13 days; male calls at intruders near nest, may chase off other 
birds such as fairy-wrens (Malurus) near nest-site. In Australia (at site near Sydney, in New South 
Wales). 32% of eggs survive to produce fledglings. and pairs raised average of 2-3 (range 0-4) 
fledglings per season in mean of 2-2 (1-3) breeding attempts. 

Movements. Mainly resident or locally nomadic, moving in response to local habitat changes (e.g. 
grassland fires). Assessment of seasonal movements obscured by marked reduction in detectability 
outside breeding season. Occurs more widely on plains in NE India in winter, and is subject to 
occasional irruptions in Australia; may be a partial migrant in NE of range (in China). One record 
from mainland Tasmania indicates occasional vagrancy; regarded as a “tramp” species in New 
Guinea region. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common throughout much of its range; 
rare in C India. In Australia, density estimated at up to 26-7 birds/ha in Kimberley region, but 2-6 
birds/ha and 0:5—-1-8 pairs/ha elsewhere. In New Guinea (near Port Moresby), density 0-4—1-1 
birds/ha, but estimates confounded by strong seasonal changes in detectability, linked to changes 
in calling behaviour. Patchily distributed at islands in SE Asia. Range has increased in some areas, 
however. following widespread forest clearance (e.g. Sumatra) and development of irrigated agri- 
cultural areas (e.g. Murray-Darling area of SE Australia). 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Anon. (1982b). Balmford et al. (2000), Bell (1982d), Bell & Ferrier (1985), 
Beruldsen (1980), Blakers et al. (1984), Bryant (1938), Coates (1990), Coates & Bishop (1997), David & Gosselin 
(2002b), Diamond. J.M. (1975), Dickinson et al. (1991). Draffan et al, (1983). Ey (1977), Givens (1926), Grimmett 
et al. (1998). Hobbs (1979). Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Jepson (1993), Kennedy et al. (2000). La Touche (1925- 
1934). Liu Wan Chun (2005). Lynes (1930), MacDonald (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), van Marle & 
Voous (1988). Mayr & Diamond (2001), McFarland (1985). Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Schodde & Mason 
(1979, 1999), Smythies (1986. 1999), Watling (1983). 


Genus /NCANA Lynes, 1930 


9]. Socotra Warbler 


Incana incana 


French: Cisticole pále German: Hartlaubzistensánger 
Other common names: Socotra Grass-warbler 


Spanish: Prinia de Socotora 


Taxonomy. Cisticola incana P. L. Sclater and Hartlaub, 1881, Socotra. 

Affinity uncertain; structurally similar to Cisticola, but has remarkably long bill and a reddish 
eyering. and behaviourally resembles Camaroprtera or a Prinia. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Socotra I. 

Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; 9-12 g. A fairly 
nondescript, cisticola-like warbler, fairly long 


3 MS — | and graduated tail with twelve rectrices. Male 

^ EN Ud has face and neck side greyish-white, crown 
2 VF | sandy grey, washed rufous; upperparts sandy 

/ | brown, blackish centres of tertials and alula; 


/ tail dark brown, white tip and subterminal 

2 blackish bar visible on underside; pale smoky 
y q grey below, slightly darker on flanks and 
2 BER pe -.| washed brown on thighs. undertail-coverts 
X VX y | whitish: iris orange-brown, reddish eyering: 

| i \ : bill dark grey, base of lower mandible yellow 
or pinkish; legs pink or orange-yellow. Female 
is similar to male but has paler underparts. 
Juvenile is browner above. Voice. Song, seldom heard. a quiet, slightly hesitant trill lasting 1-1-5 
seconds. Typical call a rapid series of 2-6 scolding "chip" notes, repeated at c. 0-5-second inter- 
vals, uttered regularly by members of group; alarm a low-pitched trill, “churrrrrr”, lasting 1-3 
seconds. 
Habitat. Scrub and grassland, including dense Tamarix scrub on coastal dunes, hill slopes and 
wadis. as well as arid woodland on higher mountain slopes. To 800 m in E and to 1400 m in more 
arid W. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects. Forages by gleaning among low bushes and on the ground, 
with tail held partly cocked. 
Breeding. Dec-Feb. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. Nest a neat ball with side en- 
trance, made from grass and decorated with lichen, built 1 m above ground in low bush. One pair 
seen with three fledged young. No other information. 
Movements. Presumably mostly resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Socotra 
EBA. Fairly common. Densities of up to 0-28 birds/ha in coastal habitats, lower in foothills: total 
population estimated as being in excess of 5000 individuals, 
Bibliography. Davidson (1996), Dymond (1996), Evans (1994), Forbes (1903), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960). 
Ogilvie-Grant & Forbes (1903), Ripley & Bond (1966), Stattersfield ef al. (1998), Urban et al. (1997), 


Genus SCOTOCERCA: Sundevall, 1872 


92. Streaked Scrub-warbler 
Scotocerca inquieta 


French: Dromoique vif-argent 
Other common names: Scrub Warbler 


German: Wüstenprinie Spanish: Prinia Desértica 


Taxonomy. Malurus inquietus Cretzschmar, 1830, Arabia Petraea. 

Sometimes placed in genus Prinia, but has shorter tail and distinctive song. Proposed race harterti 
(from Libya) synonymized with saharae. Oman population placed in race grisea, but may belong 
with striata. Eight subspecies recognized. 
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Family CISTICOLIDAE (CISTICOLAS AND ALLIES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


LM 


Subspecies and Distribution. 

5. i. theresae R. Meinertzhagen, 1939 — S Morocco, Western Sahara and Mauritania. 

S. i. saharae (Loche, 1858) — E Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia and Libya. 

5. i. inquieta (Cretzschmar, 1830) — Egypt. Israel and N Arabia E to Persian Gulf. 

S. i. grisea Bates, 1936 — W Saudi Arabia, E Yemen and Oman. 

S. i. buryi Ogilvie-Grant, 1902 — S Saudi Arabia and W Yemen. 

S. i. striata (W. E. Brooks, 1872) — SC Iraq. S Iran, Pakistan and S Afganistan. 

S. i. montana Stepanyan, 1970 — mountains of NE Iran, S Turkmeniya, W Tajikistan and N Afghanistan. 
S. i. platyura (Severtsov, 1873) — plains of N Turkmeniya, S Uzbekistan and SW Tajikistan. 
Descriptive notes. 10 cm; 6-10 g. A small but 
robustly built warbler with rather pale sandy- 
brown plumage, prominent blackish eyestripe; 
white-tipped tail rather long and slightly 
rounded, of ten feathers. Nominate race has 
strong blackish eyestripe, pinkish-brown 
cheek; plumage mousey brown above, black- 
ish streaks on crown, coalescing into dark 
stripe above broad creamy supercilium; 
upperwing brown, paler buffy-brown feather 
margins; tail brown with narrow whitish 
feather tips; creamy buff below, indistinct 
darker streaks on breast, especially on breast 
side, flanks washed darker buff; iris yellow- 
ish-grey or brown, narrow white crescent above and below eye; bill horn-brown. base yellowish or 
pinkish; legs pinkish or yellowish-brown. Sexes alike. Juvenile paler and less streaked, face pat- 
tern washed out, underparts washed yellow, pale tip of tail reduced or absent. Race saharae pale 
sandy brown above, whitish below, less distinctly streaked than nominate. with longer bill: theresae 
distinctly darker. with heavier streaking on nape and breast, warm buffy flanks; grisea darker, like 
previous, but greyer above, with less marked streaking, buryi darker still, and very heavily streaked; 
striata heavily streaked, but slightly paler and browner above, with supercilium pinkish; montana 
paler, similar to nominate, but greyer above: platyura is palest Asian race, with ash-grey upperparts. 
Voice. Male song, from low perch or in flight, a series of trilled and musical notes and phrases like 
those of a tit (Parus), “tsi-tsi-tsi-tsi-tsi-hue” or “pip-pip-prrr” or "tee-tee-tee-lu-Iu-lu", often inter- 
spersed with other call notes; varies considerably across range, with reported marked difference 
between African and Asian populations. Frequently gives clear "che-wee" or "te-hee" call, some- 
times a longer and usually descending “peeeooo” or “chi-ti-teeeooooo”. Partners maintain contact 
with "chreet" or “chiii” calls; also “zit zit zit" contact calls among family-members; alarm calls 
include a series of rasping "prrt" notes, as well as hissing "s-rrr" and "chreet". 

Habitat. Confined to Sahara-Sindian biome; occurs in arid scrub and grassland, including sandy 
drainage-line woodland, vegetated wadis, shrublands on rocky slopes and steppes, sandy plains 
with shrubs and open savanna with scattered trees. Confined to natural vegetation; avoids culti- 
vated areas. To 3500 m in Yemen; breeds at 2640 m in Sinai (NE Egypt). 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects, including caterpillars and adult lepidopterans, beetles and 
their larvae (Coleoptera), cicadas and other bugs (Hemiptera), flies (Diptera), small grasshoppers 
(Orthoptera). wasps and ants (Hymenoptera), termites (Isoptera), ant-lions and lacewings 
(Neuroptera), spiders (Araneae) and small snails (Gastropoda). Also seeds, which can dominate diet 
in winter in some areas. In Uzbekistan, chicks fed with 43% caterpillars, 15% bugs, 14% flies, 10% 
lepidopterans, 9% spiders, 3% cicadas, and 6% other small insects. Forages singly or in pairs, or in 
small family parties during breeding season. in some areas loose aggregations of up to 50—60 indi- 
viduals in winter: sometimes joins mixed-species flocks, including those with accentors (Prunella), 
redstarts (Phoenicurus). finches (Fringillidae). as well as sylviids and other warblers. Forages mainly 
on or near ground. searching leaf litter and plant debris at bases of rocks and vegetation, also 
forages on bare rocks and in canopy of bushes and small trees. Runs rapidly across open ground; 
often flicks wings and cocks tail when alarmed. Apparently does not need access to water. 
Breeding. Season late Feb to Jun (mainly Mar-May) in N Africa, Jan-Jun in Arabia. Mar-May in 
C Asia; breeds slightly earlier in desert areas of Israel than in adjacent Mediterranean areas; some 
pairs rear two or three broods each year in C Asia, in Israel usually two broods in Mediterranean 
areas but only one in desert areas. Monogamous, some birds retain same mate in successive sea- 
sons; solitary, territorial. Nest dome-shaped, with side entrance, sometimes two entrances (one 
used only as exit from nest). in C Asia entrances oriented away from prevailing wind; both sexes 
collect material and build nest, made of twigs, grass leaves and other plant material, lined with 
feathers, hair and wool (adults continue to add lining after start of incubation), placed 0-2-1.5 m 
above ground in low scrub or dense thicket; new nest built for each breeding attempt. Clutch 2-5 
eggs, usually 3—4; incubation by both sexes, period 13-15 days; nestling period 13-15 days, al- 
though chicks may leave early (as early as 11 days) if disturbed; adults feign injury to distract 
predators; fledglings remain with parents for c. 20-30 days. Breeding success in C Asia: 41-65% 
of eggs result in fledged chicks (average 50%), average hatching success 59%, 80% of chicks 
fledge; losses of eggs and nestlings due to late frost and strong winds, also predation by dogs, foxes 
(Vulpes), “steppe cats", snakes and birds including Little Owl (Athene noctua), Pander's Ground- 
jay (Podoces panderi), Black-billed Magpie (Pica pica) and shrikes (Lanius). 

Movements. Mainly resident; some evidence of local movements away from breeding areas. In 
Uzbekistan moves to lower elevations in winter, and occurs along Yemen coast only in late winter. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common. Density spatially patchy; re- 
corded values in C Asia 6-100 pairs/km?. Population in Israel decreased in 1980s, probably as a 
consequence of habitat loss 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Ataev (1982), Brooks (19872), Brooks et al. (1987), Chappuis (1979), Cramp 
(1992), Dementiev er al. (1968), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Gale & McMinn 
(1989). Gallagher & Woodcock (1980). Goodman er al. (1989), Grimmett et al. (1998), Meinertzhagen (1954), 
Norman (1997), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Richardson (1990), Roberts (1992), Shirihai (1996), Shubenkin 
(1986), Snow & Perrins (1998). Stepanyan (1990), Thévenot et al. (2003), Urban et al. (1997). 


Genus MALCORUS A. Smith, 1829 


93. Rufous-eared Warbler 


Malcorus pectoralis 


French: Prinia à joues rousses German: Rotohrsánger 


x Spanish: Prinia Carirrufa 
Other common names: Rufous-eared Prinia 


Taxonomy. Malcorus pectoralis A. Smith, 1829, Bitterfontein, Northern Cape, South Africa. 
Often placed in Prinia, but genetic evidence indicates it is distinct. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. p. etoshae (Winterbottom, 1965) - N & C Namibia. 

M. p. ocularius (A. Smith, 1843) — S Namibia, S Botswana and N South Africa (S to R Orange). 
M. p. pectoralis A. Smith, 1829 — S South Africa (S of R Orange and SW Free State). 
Descriptive notes. 14-16 cm; male 10-12 g, 
female 9-11 g. Fairly small, prinia-like warbler 
with long, slender, graduated tail of only ten 
feathers; tail usually held cocked only when on 
ground. Male nominate has face, including lores 
and supercilium, brick-red; crown and upper- 
parts sandy grey-brown, streaked dark brown, 
E flight-feathers and tail grey-brown with buffy- 
brown margins, outer three tail feathers broadly 
edged whitish; throat whitish, narrow blackish 
band across upper breast, rest of breast and belly 
pale grey. flanks washed butfy, undertail-coverts 
streaked darker grey; underwing-coverts buffy; 
iris reddish brown; bill and mouth black; legs 
flesh-pink. Female similar but duller reddish face and less prominent breastband. Juvenile like female, 
but face even paler, and breastband often incomplete or absent. Race ocularius paler, with whiter 
underparts and narrower breastband; etoshae even paler. Voice. Male song, usually trom low bush or 
fence wire, a fairly high-pitched, buzzy “tzee tzee tzee tzee" or “zeep zeep zeep zeep”, repeated 6-20 
times at 4-6 notes per second (occasionally, only 2 notes per second). Alarm a plaintive "peeee". 
Habitat. Arid and semi-arid scrub, usually where bushes widely spaced; also arid grassland pro- 
vided that there are at least some small bushes. Absent from Acacia karroo woodland along water- 
courses, but found in more open Tamarix usneoides woodland. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects and other invertebrates; also some fruit. Stomach contents include 
caterpillars (Lepidoptera), weevils and other beetles (Coleoptera), termites (Isoptera), planthoppers and 
other bugs (Hemiptera), ants (Hymenoptera), grasshoppers (Acrididae), spiders (Araneae), ticks (Ixodides), 
fruit pulp and seeds. Forages mainly on ground or at bases of shrubs and grass tufts; only 26% of prey 
taken in bushes. Bounds rapidly across open spaces, resembling small mouse, but with tail cocked. 
Breeding. Breeds after rains, mainly in summer throughout most of range, but Jul-Sept in winter- 
rainfall areas. Probably monogamous, may occasionally have helpers at nest (possibly young from 
previous broods); solitary, territorial. Male advertises territory by singing from low perch; when 
confronted by intruder, often clambers up through a bush to scan territory, then flies low and fast 
towards intruder. In courtship display, male sings, flutters wings, and faces female, jerking body 
and tail; female responds by wing-flicking. Nest an untidy oval, with side entrance at top; made of 
dry grass and strips of leaves, bound with spider web and lined with plant down (frequently. fluffy 
seeds of Eriocephalus), built 0-1-1-5 m (average 0-6 m) above ground in small bush or shrub. 
Clutch 3—7 eggs (average 4-1), some evidence of larger clutches following good rains; incubation 
period 12-13 days; chicks fed by both sexes, nestling period 11—13 days. Average breeding success 
1:67 fledglings per nest; nest contents often preyed on, occasionally by armoured bush crickets 
(Acanthoplus); daily nest-predation rates 2-6—4-446 in two areas of Northern Cape, in South Africa. 
Movements. Mostly resident, but may move locally in response to rain; occasionally wanders S of 
normal range along W coast of S Africa. Occurs on islands created by dam formation, but not clear 
whether this due to persistence or dispersal. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common. Occurs at densities of up to 0-1 
birds/ha in Karoo shrubland. Populations in S Karoo decreased considerably during drought years 
in late 1970s. Because of this species' preference for rather open shrublands it is apparently not 
very sensitive to heavy grazing pressure in semi-arid areas; nevertheless, atlas reporting rates in 
Botswana were lower in unprotected areas than in protected areas. 

Bibliography. Brooke (1992), Clancey (1960). Collett (1982), Dean (1976a, 1978), Dean & Bond (1994), Dean & 
Milton (2001), Farkas (1978), Hall & Moreau (1970), Harrison et al. (1997), Herremans (1998), Hockey et al. 
(2005), Irwin (1989), Joubert & Ryan (1999), Lloyd (1999, 2004), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963). Maclean 
(1974), Martin & Martin (1970), Ryan et al. (1996), Steyn (1996, 2000), Steyn & Myburgh (2000), Tarboton 
(2001), Urban et al. (1997), Winterbottom (1966b), Winterbottom & Winterbottom (1984). 


Genus BATHMOCERCUS  Reichenow, 1895 


94. Black-faced Rufous Warbler 


Bathmocercus rufus 


French: Bathmocerque à face noire Spanish: Prinia Carinegra 
German: Graubauch-Fuchssánger 


Other common names: Rufous Warbler 


Taxonomy. Bathmocercus rufus Reichenow, 1895, Yaounde, Cameroon. Forms a superspecies with 

B. cerviniventris; has been treated as conspecific. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

B. r. rufus Reichenow, 1895 — S Cameroon S to C & SE Gabon, E to SW Central African Republic, 

N PRCongo and extreme NW DRCongo. 

B. r. vulpinus Reichenow, 1895 — NE & E DRCongo, S Sudan, Uganda, W Kenya and NW Tanzania. 

Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; 15-20 g. A 
3 N stocky, short-winged warbler with graduated 

ON ~| tail of ten feathers. Male nominate race has 
SS eo À a forehead, forecrown, face, chin and throat 
S ae 


black, extending as V-shaped patch to centre 


of upper belly; rear of head, neck, upperparts, 
and breast side dark rufous-brown, upperwing 


m 6S = blackish with rufous-brown feather edges, tail 
E i {? 2 dark rufous-brown; belly and undertail-coverts 
A } d -| olive-grey; iris dark red or red-brown; bill 
\ : 
\ rN } 
| V 


( i black: legs bluish or purplish-grey. Female has 
"EA 


black face. throat and breast as male, but lacks 
rufous; upperparts olive-grey, neck and breast 
side grey. becoming more grey-buff on lower 


[ MORS 


Family CISTICOLIDAE (CISTICOLAS AND ALLIES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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underparts; tail and wings dark grey-brown. Juvenile is dark olive-grey with paler central under- 
parts, male with some rufous edging on wings and tail. Race vulpinus is slightly less dark and more 
rufous than nominate, female has side of breast paler grey. Voice. Song a series of loud, penetrat- 
ing. prolonged notes on one pitch, "eeeenh eeeenh eeeenh eeeenh...", each lasting c. | second, 
pauses between notes c. 0-5 seconds: song ventriloquial, and often given antiphonally by a pair. 
with notes of female shorter and lower-pitched, "eeeenh oooeceeenh oooeeeenh"; female also gives 
short scolding trill, "tr-trr-trert-trrrt". Call note a loud "chip". 

Habitat. Dense undergrowth and herbaceous vegetation with vines, bracken, sedges and young 
trees, in damp areas along forest edges and in forest gaps and clearings. including abandoned 
cultivation. At 300-1400 m in W Africa; to 2100 m in Uganda and 2400 m in Kenya. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly small insects, including beetles (Coleoptera), caterpillars 
(Lepidoptera), ants and their eggs (Hymenoptera); also millipedes (Diplopoda) and small snails 
(Gastropoda). In pairs or family parties. Forages low down. often feeding on damp ground: some- 
times at ant swarms. 

Breeding. Mar-Jul and Dec—Jan. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. Nest a bulky, ball-shaped 
structure with side entrance, made of dry leaves and leaf stalks, lined with fine grasses. grass flower- 
ing heads and occasional feathers, placed up to 1 m above ground in small bush among thick ground 
cover. Clutch 2 eggs; no information on incubation and fledging periods. Longevity at least 5 years. 
Movements. Little known: presumably resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common in its fragmented range. Den- 
sity of 3-1 birds/ha in Kakamega Forest. in Kenya. Tolerates some degree of disturbance: occurs at 
moderately high numbers in selectively logged forest in Uganda. In a study comparing logged and 
unlogged forest in DRCongo. however, the only individual caught was trapped in undisturbed forest. 
Bibliography. Bannerman (1939), Bennun (1986), Borrow & Demey (2001). Bowden (2001). Britton, P.L. (1980b), 
Butchart & Stattersfield (2004). Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953). Chappuis (1976, 1980), Collar & 
Stuart (1985), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (1998), Dranzoa (1998), Gatter 
(19972). Hall & Moreau (1970), Halleux (1994). Lambert ( 1984), Louette (1976), Mack worth-Praed & Grant ( 1960. 
1973), Mann (1985), Plumptre (1997), Rodewald ef al. (1994), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Tye, H. (1992). 
Urban er al. (1997), Walker (1939), Zimmerman (1972), Zimmerman et al. (1996) 


95. Black-headed Rufous Warbler 


Bathmocercus cerviniventris 


French: Bathmocerque à capuchon German: Rostbauch-Fuchssánger Spanish: Prinia Cabecinegra 
Other common names: Black-capped/Black-faced Rutous Warbler, Stream Warbler 


Taxonomy. Apalis cerviniventris Sharpe. 1877, Ghana. 

Forms a superspecies with B. rufus; sometimes treated as conspecific. Monotypic 

Distribution. Locally in Upper Guinea forest from Sierra Leone and SEGuinea E to C Ivory Coast 
and S Ghana. 


r = = pe 


Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 14-18 g. A thick- 


/ uM set. short-winged warbler with strong legs and 
4 ; rather short, graduated tail of ten narrow fea- 
TN SO OW thers, Male has head, neck and centre of breast 
| Pa \ © \ |o black; upperparts warm brown, wing and tail 


A 


dark brown. wing feathers with warm brown 


Other common names: Mrs Moreau's (Rufous) Warbler 


Taxonomy. Artisornis winifredae Moreau, 1938, Kinole Forest, Uluguru Mountains, Tanzania. 
Often placed in genus Bathmocercus, which is superficially resembles; genetic evidence, however, 
suggests that it is not sister to this genus, rather being basal to Cisticola. Monotypic. 
Distribution. C Eastern Arc Mts of Tanzania: Ukagurus, Rubeho Mts, Udzungwas (Mwanihana 
Forest) and Ulugurus. 


— 


— d 


pa 


Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm; male 20 g, fe- 
male l} g. A medium-sized ground-dwelling 


edges; breast side tawny-orange, merging with 
tawny-buff belly, flanks and undertail-coverts: 
iris reddish-brown, bill black; legs blue-grey. 
Female has chin and patch on side of throat 


off-white, breast side duller, tawny-buff. Ju- 
: i į venie plumage poorly known, throat and 
i , | "| breast possibly olive-brown when recently 
. ^ fledged; immature similar to female, but with 
whitish throat. Voice. Male song a loud. penetrating, varied whistled phrase of 2-3 notes, repeated 
many times at c. 3-second intervals, “whee-ee-hew, whee-ee-hew", "weeeu-heee. weeeu-heee", 
"tiuuu-tiuu-whu, tiuuu-tiuu-whu". Female utters scolding "trr-trr-trrt". 
Habitat. Thick undergrowth of primary and secondary forest at both lowland and submontane 
altitudes; gallery forest; damp hollows with secondary vegetation by creeks and streams; open sites 
near old clearings within mature forest. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly small insects and other invertebrates, including beetles (Coleoptera). 
grasshoppers (Orthoptera). mantis nymphs (Mantodea), spiders (Araneae); a small snail (Gastropoda) 
also recorded. Forages in pairs within dense cover near ground. 
Breeding. Recently fledged chick in late Jun in Sierra Leone, suggesting laying in May. No other 
information. 
Movements. Presumably resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Upper Guinea Forests EBA. Distribution fragmented; known 
from only a few areas. Locally common in Sierra Leone, also in Guinea (on Ziama Massif); locally 
common in Liberia, where population estimated to be 60.000 pairs, and frequent Mt Nimba. Rare 
in Ghana, only one or two old records. Thought to be less susceptible to logging pressure owing to 
its specific habitat requirements. 
Bibliography. Allport (1991), Bannerman (1939), Borrow & Demey (2001), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), 
Chappuis (1976, 1980), Collar & Stuart (1985), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001), 
Gatter (1997a), Grimes (1987), Hall & Moreau (1970), Halleux (1994), Louette (1976), Mackworth-Praed & Grant 
(1973), Stattersfield et al. (1998), Urban et al. (1997), Walker (1939). 


Genus SCEPOMYCTER 
C. H. B. Grant & Mackworth-Praed, 1941 


96. Winifred's Warbler 


Scepomycter winifredae 


French: Bathmocerque de Winifred 
German: Rostkopf-Fuchssánger 


Spanish: Prinia de Winifred 


\ l i v forest warbler, tail having ten narrow feathers. 
ome UR / 4 Male has top and side of head to chin, throat 
I and upper breast rufous; lower hindneck and 
5 j i ; upperparts olive-brown, upperwing dark 
` a. brown with pale olive-brown feather edges, tail 
` dark brown with olive edges; underparts be- 
! low upper breast buffy grey-brown, paler on 
Ec UT ; centre of belly; iris dark brown; bill black; legs 
i a dark grey-brown. Female has duller, pale 
tawny-rufous face, throat and breast, with 
e crown olive-brown, tinged orange-rufous. Ju- 
i venile is like female, but throat still paler 
tawny-orange, top of head and upperparts paler olive-brown, underparts browner. Voice. Male 
song a long, clear whistle on one pitch, lasting c. 1-5 seconds, repeated every 2 seconds. In duet, 
whistled "eeeee" of male alternates with “dewy-dewy-dewy-dewy...” of female. 
Habitat. Dense understorey of montane forest, often with tangled creepers, favouring natural clear- 
ings and watercourses. At 1350-2350 m in Uluguru Mts, 1500-1650 m in Ukaguru Mts, 1300- 
1700 m in Udzungwa Mts. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects, including weevils and other beetles (Coleoptera) and 
earwigs ( Dermaptera). Forages through undergrowth in pairs, sometimes venturing upwards to up 
to 6 m; sometimes takes prey from ground. 
Breeding. Breeds Oct-Mar. No other information. 
Movements. Presumably resident. 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Tanzania-Malawi 
Mountains EBA. Total population estimated at c. 10,000—20,000 individuals; decreasing. Known 
from only four montane-forest areas in E Tanzania: Uluguru Mts, where fairly common and wide- 
spread within narrow altitudinal belt; Ukaguru Mts, where common; Mwanihana Forest (E escarp- 
ment of Udzungwas). where uncommon; and Ukwire Forest Reserve (Rubeho Mts), where fairly 
common. These forests have been protected by their inaccessibility. The Udzungwas population 
exists within a national park. This species, because it favours natural clearings, probably tolerates 
some forest disturbance. 
Bibliography. Britton, P.L. (1980b), Buckley & Matilya (1998), Chappuis (1980), Collar & Stuart (1985), Dinesen 
er al. (2001), Evans & Anderson (1993), Fjeldsa et al. (1997), Hall & Moreau (1962, 1970), Jensen & Brogger- 
Jensen (1992), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960). Moreau (1946), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stattersfield et 
al. (1998), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Stuart et al. (1981), Svendsen & Hansen (1995), Turner (1977), Urban 
et al. (1997), Williams (1951). 


Genus HYPERGERUS Reichenbach, 1850 


97. Oriole Warbler 


Hypergerus atriceps 


French: Noircap loriot German: Pirolsánger 
Other common names: Moho, Oriole Babbler 


Spanish: Prinia Oropéndola 


Taxonomy. Moho atriceps Lesson, 1831, Ghana. 

Sometimes linked to the babbler family ( Timaliidae), but genetic evidence indicates that it belongs 
within present family. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Senegal E to S Chad, Cameroon, Central African Republic and extreme NW DRCongo. 
Descriptive notes. 19 cm; 26-32 g. A large, 


| A 3 v distinctively coloured warbler with long and 
| 4 ( j slender, slightly decurved bill and long, gradu- 
j = AN 3 ated tail. Head, neck, throat and upper breast 

UN are black with silvery feathers fringes; back. 


upperwing and tail yellowish-olive, rump 
yellower; flight-feathers grey-brown with yel- 
low-olive margins; tail yellowish-olive; lower 
breast and belly bright yellow, merging into 
greenish-yellow flanks; undertail-coverts paler, 
buffy yellow, underwing-coverts yellow; iris 
brown; bill black; legs greyish-brown. Sexes 
alike. Juvenile is duller than adult, with black 
head washed green, upperparts more olive- 
green, belly dull yellow, eyes grey. Voice. Male song, from exposed perch, a loud, varied series of 
melodic, fluted whistles lasting 1-2 seconds, repeated, often without pause, for up to 2 minutes; 
partners also duet, initiated by male, female giving harsh, rattling trill of 10-12 notes per second 
starting c. 0-2 seconds after male song. 

Habitat. Confined to Sudan-Guinea savanna biome; occurs in thick undergrowth in forest edge, 
gallery forest and thickets, including mangroves and oil palm (Elaeis guineensis) plantations; of- 
ten near water. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects, including grasshoppers (Orthoptera). Forages by gleaning 
while moving slowly through vegetation or on the ground. 

Breeding. Breeds Jul-Nov. Monogamous: solitary, territorial, pair defends large territory of sev- 
eral hectares. Nest a large, untidy, ball-shaped structure, side entrance near top, with overhanging 
porch, made of grasses and other plant material, lined with fine grasses, suspended from thin branch, 
palm frond or creeper, usually 2-4 m above water, long strands dangling beneath nest disrupt its 
outline; following nest loss, one pair built new nest in same site within 8 days; nest sometimes 
reused in successive seasons, one in palm tree used for at least three consecutive years. Clutch 2- 
3 eggs; incubation c. 14 days: nestling period c. 12 days. 
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Movements. Little known: presumably mostly resident. May he a partial migrant locally in N of 
range, where recorded only during early rains (Mar-May). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to locally common. Some birds of 
this species killed for use in traditional medicines in Nigeria. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1939), Barlow ef al. (1997), Borrow & Demey (2001). Cawkel (1964), Chappuis 
(1980), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Elgood er al. (1994). Fishpool & Evans 
12001). Fry (1975). Gatter (19972). Grimes (1974, 1987), Hall & Moreau (1970), Lang (1969), Nikolaus (2001), 
Olson (L989b), Sefe er af. (2003), Slater er al. (2002), Urban et ef. ( 1997), 


Genus EMINIA Hartlaub, 1881 


98. Grey-capped Warbler 
Eminia lepida 


French: Éminie à calotte grise German: Eminie Spanish: Eminia 

Taxonomy. Eminia lepida Hartlaub, 1881. Magungo, north-west Uganda. 

Genus apparently closely related to Hypergerus, and sometimes merged with it. Monotypic. 

Distribution. 5 Sudan and E DRCongo E to Kenya and N Tanzania. 

m. . Descriptive notes. 15 cm; 16-24 g. A large. 
i | chunky, thin-tailed warbler with distinctive 
B -| grey cap, black band around head and chestnut 

ea throat; rump feathers long and lax. Cheek, neck 

P and underparts are grey. tinged olive-green on 

flanks and undertail-coverts; most have chest- 

nut vent patch; upperparts, tail and median and 


i ^ greater upperwing-coverts olive-green, lesser 

s 5 S m 7— :: |———] coverts and underwing-coverts chestnut: flight- 
l feathers dark brown, edged olive-green; iris 

NE n reddish-brown; bill and mouth black; legs pink- 
ish-brown. Sexes alike. Juvenile is duller than 
fagi as adult, with smaller, paler throat patch and 
i brown eyes, when recently fledged has promi- 
sem yellow gape and shorter tail. Voice. Male song, from exposed perch, mainly during breeding 


season, a loud, varied series of trills and whistles, lasting 6-20 seconds, typically containing a number 
of repeated elements, song uttered every c. 30 seconds; female utters dry trill with up to 7 notes per 
second, usually during male song. in poorly developed duet. Male also utters trilling call; alarm a 
soft “pree”, or louder scolding calls when agitated. 

Habitat. Dense undergrowth, scrub and creepers, usually in damp areas along forest edges, seeps 
or riparian strips; also well-planted gardens. Confined to areas with annual rainfall exceeding 500 
mm. Usually above 800 m; to 2500 m in Kenya. 

Food and Feeding. Diet insects and other invertebrates, including caterpillars and moths 
(Lepidoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), mantids (Mantodea), spiders (Araneae) and millipedes 
(Diplopoda). Forages by gleaning from foliage and bark, actively searching among dead, curled- 
up leaves, crevices in bark and holes in twigs. Secretive; skulks among dense vegetation, easily 
overlooked if not singing. Joined a large variety of frugivorous and insectivorous species attracted 
to stand of fruiting Euclea divinorum trees in Tanzania. 

Breeding. Breeds during rains; Mar-Jun and Oct-Nov in Sudan and DRCongo, Apr-May in 
Uganda, and May-Aug and Nov-Jan in Kenya; multiple broods attempted. Probably monoga- 
mous, partners apparently remain together throughout year; solitary, territorial. When singing 
together, partners sit close together or hop around each other, with throat feathers raised and tail 
fanned and erect; once duet ends, male bends forward, holding long back, rump and flank feathers 
raised in manner of a puffback (Dryoscopus). Nest built by both sexes, male sometimes calls 
while female builds, contruction of one nest took 2 weeks; an untidy, bal]-shaped structure, side 
entrance with protruding porch (up to 8 cm long) and platform (2.5 cm), made of long strips of 
fibrous vegetation and leaves, woven together and lined with moss, spider web, rootlets, feathers 
and plant down, suspended from thin branch or creeper inside dense vegetation, once slung be- 
tween two saplings, usually 1-3 m (rarely 5 m) up. often over water, where it resembles debris 
lodged in overhanging branch; nest sometimes re-used in successive seasons; one record of weaver 
(Ploceidae) nest being used after entrance modified and long, trailing vegetation added to en- 
hance camouflage. Clutch 2-3 eggs; incubation mainly by female, period 12-13 days; chicks fed 
by both sexes, male often passing food to female and she then feeding nestlings, both also remove 
faeces, dropping them some distance from nest; fledging period c. 16 days; adults accompany 
fledelings, call loudly if approached. Breeding success low, average only 0-27 broods/pair/year in 
Kenya (multiple attempts during protracted breeding season); some streamside nests destroyed by 
floodwaters. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. A single report of this spe- 
cies from C Ethiopia requires confirmation. 

Bibliography. Britton, P.L. (1978. 1980b), Chapin (1953), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Grimes (1974), 
Hall & Moreau (1970), Kunkel (1968, 1974), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1973), Morrison (1946), Naylor 
(2002), van Someren (1956), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban et al. (1997), Vande weghe (1981), Wiley 
(1945). Zimmerman et al. (1996). 
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Genus APALIS Swainson, 1833 


99. Bar-throated Apalis 


Apalis thoracica 


French: Apalis à collier German: Halsband-Feinsánger Spanish: Apalis Acollarado 
Other common names: Grey-headed Apalis (griseiceps); Mouse Apalis (murina) 


Taxonomy. Motacilla thoracica Shaw. 1811, Grahamstown, Eastern Cape. South Africa. 
Sometimes considered to form a superspecies with A. pulchra and A. ruwenzorii, but these species 
have ten (not twelve) rectrices, and genetic evidence indicates that they are not closely related to 
present species. Taxonomy confused by considerable geographical variation in plumage. Until 
recently was treated as conspecific with A. flavigularis, A. lynesi and A. fuscigularis, and this 
perhaps more appropriate: molecular-genetic evidence suggests that these are, indeed, nested among 
other races of present species. Many races in the largely contiguous populations of S Africa intergrade 
over considerable distances, suggesting that they represent clinal variation and could therefore be 
collapsed; e.g. claudei and capensis could be subsumed into nominate, darglensis into venusta, 
lebomboensis into drakensbergensis, spelonkensis into flaviventris, and arnoldi into rhodesiae. On 
the other hand, there are thrce major genetic divisions among populations in S Africa: S of R 
Tugela, in South Africa; R Tugela to R Limpopo: and Zimbabwe. Proposed race iringae (from 
Tanzania) merged with griseiceps. Full review desirable. Race whitei sometimes listed as bensoni, 
but that name preoccupied by a synonym of A. chapini strausae. Nineteen subspecies currently 
recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
A. t. griseiceps Reichenow & Neumann, 1895 — SE Kenya and N & C Tanzania. 
A. t. pareensis Ripley & Heinrich. 1966 — S Pare Mts, in NE Tanzania. 
A. L murina Reichenow, 1904 - NE & S Tanzania, N Malawi (Mafinga Mts. Misuku Hills) and 
adjacent NE Zambia. 
A. t. uluguru Neumann, 1914 — Uluguru Mts. in E Tanzania. 
A. t. youngi Kinnear, 1936 — SW Tanzania. N & NC Malawi (including Nyika Plateau) and adjacent 
NE Zambia. 
A. 1. whitei C. H, B. Grant & Mackworth-Praed, 1937 - E Zambia and SC & S Malawi 
A. t. rhodesiae Gunning & Roberts, 1911 - Zimbabwe plateau. 
A. t. quarta Irwin. 1966 — E Zimbabwe (Nyanga Mts) and S Mozambique (Mt Gorongosa). 
A, t. arnoldi Roberts, 1936 — E highlands of Zimbabwe and adjacent Mozambique 
A. t. flaviventris Gunning & Roberts. 1911 - E Botswana and adjacent NE South Africa (E to 
Pretoria). 
A. t. spelonkensis Gunning & Roberts, 1911 - highlands of Limpopo Province and N Mpumalanga. 
in NE South Africa. 
A. t. drakensbergensis Roberts. 1937 — S Mpumalanga and N KwaZulu-Natal (South Africa) and 
W Swaziland. 
A. t. lebomboensis Roberts, 1931 — Lebombo Mts (on E Swaziland-S Mozambique-K waZulu- 
Natal borders). 
A. t. darglensis Gunning & Roberts, 1911 - midlands of KwaZulu-Natal (E South Africa) 
A. t. venusta Gunning & Roberts. 1911 - S KwaZulu-Natal S to R Great Kei (E Eastern Cape) 
A. t. thoracica (Shaw. 1811) — Eastern Cape from R Great Kei S to R Gamtoos (SE South Africa). 
A. t. claudei W. L. Sclater, 1910 — Western Cape (from Knysna) E to W Eastern Cape (Humansdorp), 
in S South Africa. 
A. t. capensis Roberts, 1936 — S coastal plain of Western Cape (S South Africa). 
A. t. griseopyga Lawson, 1965 — W coastal plain of Western Cape (S South Africa). 
— —, Descriptive notes. | 1-12 cm: male 9-14 g, fe- 
| male 8-12 g. An apalis of forest, woodland and 
thicket having narrow black band between 
whitish throat and breast: face usually grey- 
ish, blackish lores extending as darker line 
below pale staring eyes, emphasizing contrast 
with white throat: flight-feathers and fairly 
long tail blackish-brown with paler outer mar- 
\ | gins. mostly white outer rectrices and white 
tips on T4 and T5; crown and nape often differ 
in colour from upperparts, and colour of 
upperparts, breast and belly varies consider- 
ably. Male nominate race has crown light grey. 
back olive-green, pale lemon-yellow below; 
iris creamy white; bill black; legs flesh-pink. Female is very like male, perhaps less richly col- 
oured, with paler lores, slightly narrower breastband. Juvenile has even thinner breastband, often 
broken or almost absent, slate-grey bill and dusky grey eyes. Races ditfer mainly in coloration. 
both above and below: griseopyga (from semi-arid coastal thickets) is palest, almost blue-grey 
above; capensis has darker. lead-grey upperparts, grey-washed flanks: claudei is washed olive- 
brown on back, breast sides and flanks; venusta is similar to nominate, but more richly washed 
yellow below, with yellow tinge on throat; darglensis is slightly darker and larger than previous: 
drakensbergensis has greenish crown and back, underparts creamy white; lebomboensis is like 
previous but smaller; spelonkensis has grey crown contrasting with greenish back, underparts rich 
yellow; flaviventris is similar to last but less richly washed yellow below: rhodesiae is greyer on 
back, only lightly washed yellow on flanks; arnoldi is darker. with brownish-grey crown, olive- 
green upperparts; quarta is even darker than previous, with olive wash on flanks; whirei has brown 
crown, green back, yellow belly; voungi has brown crown, olive-washed grey back, white under- 
parts; murina is similar to previous, but with yellow belly. olive flanks; griseiceps has grey to 
brown crown, green back, bright yellow underparts: u/uguru has sooty-brown head. green back. 
yellow belly, and reduced white in outer tail; pareensis has grey back, and yellow below confined 
to vent. Voice. Typical male song a loud, fairly harsh "proep" or “tillup” note repeated monoto- 
nously for 10-20 seconds (varies regionally in pitch and pace, but species responds to playback of 
any race throughout its range); often joined in duet by female. which has higher-pitched "tit ti ti ti 
ti..." call, duet not synchronized, and either sex may initiate calling. Gives slightly plaintive "peht 


peht peht..." towards intruders; alarm a single "deg" or "dew" and a rapidly repeated "tik-tik-tik- 
tik-tik-tik". sometimes by several birds at once. Also snaps bill and wings when agitated. 
Habitat. Wide variety of forest and woodland types. varying throughout range. In South Africa, in 
coastal thickets. scrub and low bushes on coastal sand dunes, valley bushveld and locally in semi- 
arid savanna, as well as in Afromontane forests; farther N in S Africa, found in well-developed 
woodland and montane forest. In C parts of range favours riparian woodland as well as montane 
forest; in E Africa largely confined to montane forest, where occurs mainly in forest edge and in 
disturbed areas. Sometimes occurs in plantations of exotic trees, and thickets of alien acacias (Aca- 
cia); regular in well-wooded gardens in Zimbabwe, but avoids gardens in semi-arid Karoo in South 
Africa. 

Food and Feeding. Diet caterpillars and moth eggs (Lepidoptera). flies (Diptera), small grasshop- 
pers (Orthoptera). weevils and other beetles and their larvae (Coleoptera). bugs (Hemiptera), ter- 
mite alates (Isoptera) and spiders (Araneae); also some berries and seeds. Feeds on fruit opened by 
other birds; eats pieces of loquat fruit (Eriobotrya) from wounds left by foraging mousebirds 
(Coliidae). Once seen to eat flower buds of Rhinacanthis gracilis (Acanthaceae). Forages typically 
in middle strata and canopy. but close to ground at forest edge and in dwarf thicket; on Nyika 
Plateau, in Malawi, forages up to 18 m, but canopy exploited mostly by A. chapini. Forages mainly 
by gleaning from bark of twigs. from flowers. leaves, branches and tree trunks, sometimes from 
lichen-covered rocks or on ground; also hovers to snatch prey from inaccessible sites, or hawks 
prey in the air. Large prey such as termite alates caught in air are taken back to a perch for con- 
sumption. May join mixed-species feeding flocks; recorded at ant swarms in Tanzania, but perhaps 
more attracted by other birds than by ants themselves. 

Breeding. Breeds Jul-Mar; mainly Jul-Oct in winter-rainfall area of SW South Africa, mainly 
Oct-Dec in remainder of range. Monogamous, but some pairs switch mates between seasons, and 
occasionally within a season following repeated breeding failures. Solitary, nests usually widely 
spaced; territorial all year. but tolerates "floaters" on periphery of territory (these fill vacancies 
within a day of experimental removal of one member of pair). Courting male moves actively among 
branches, calling constantly, while female remains perched, leaning forward and rapidly shivering 
half-opened wings in begging posture. Nest site apparently selected by male, which courtship- 
feeds female at site; nest-building mainly by female, one nest was under construction for almost 5 
weeks before it was abandoned, but construction typically more rapid (especially for repeat breed- 
ing attempts): nest a long oval or dome-shaped ball. with circular or oval side entrance at top, built 
of rootlets. fibrous plant material. grass. lichens, moss and spider web. lined with plant down (in 
South Africa. several nests in NE contained yellow acacia flowers, despite none flowering nearby. 
nests in Eastern Cape routinely decorated with spider cocoons); placed 0-1-3 m up in leafy shrub. 
sapling. creeper, or in grass tuft overhanging bank, sometimes in bush below canopy of larger 
trees; in strandveld thickets near top of shrub. usually at 0-5-2 m: may reuse nest if attempt fails 
before hatching stage. Clutch 2-4 eggs. usually 3 (average 2-7). clutch size in KwaZulu-Natal 
(South Africa) decreases through the season, average 4 in Sept. 2-6 in Oct-Nov and 22 in Dec—Jan 
(no significant change in clutch size in Western Cape); re-lays after failure, some pairs make up to 
eight attempts in one season; incubation by female. fed on nest by male, period 14-17 days: eggs in 
2-egg clutches hatch on same day, but in 3-egg clutches third usually a day later, suggesting that 
incubation starts once second egg is laid; chicks fed by both sexes, nestling period 13-18 days: 
juveniles remain on territory for at least a month after fledging. fed by both parents. Nests parasitized 
fairly frequently by Klaas's Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx klaas), occasionally by Red-chested Cuckoo 
(Cuculus solitarius); male Greater Honeyguide (/ndicator indicator) seen to take an egg from one 
nest. but doubtful whether present species is one of its hosts. Breeding success low in Western 
Cape. with more than 90% of clutches preyed on: higher in KwaZulu-Natal. where 28% of nests 
succeed, raising average of 0-8 fledglings per attempt; main causes of failure were predation of 
eggs (49%) and of chicks (20%), 9% of eggs were abandoned and 4% of chicks starved. Longevity 
at least 9-5 years; one remained on same territory for at least 7 years. 

Movements. Mostly sedentary, but some winter movement to lower altitudes suspected in E 
Zimbabwe and higher-lying areas of South Africa. On Nyika Plateau (Malawi), ringed individu- 
als moved 0-625 m over several seasons: maximum movement in one season 400 m; six birds 
translocated 8 km failed to return to their territories. Among marked breeding pairs studied near 
Cape Town, in South Africa, females more likely to switch territories between successive years 
than are males. Density in old mountain fynbos falls after fire. probably as a result of local 
movement. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in most areas. Density in secondary 
forest in Udzungwa Mts, in Tanzania, 0:31 pairs/ha (0-93 birds/ha); up to 2 birds/ha in old fynbos 
in Western Cape (South Africa). On Nyika Plateau, in Malawi, pairs occupy forest patches as small 
as 0-12 ha; in larger forest patches average density 1-7-2-5 pairs/ha, with densities higher in nar- 
row patches than in round patches, this linked to greater amount of forest-edge habitat; removal 
experiments indicate an excess of unmated birds at this site. 

Bibliography. Benson & Benson (1977), Benson et al. (1971), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Brooke (1970), Cordeiro 
(1994), Dowsett (1985), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1984, 1986, 1993). Dowsett-Lemaire (1983, 1989), Earlé 
(198ta, 1981c), Eisinger (2006), Fraser (1989), Hall (1983), Hall & Moreau (1970). Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey 
et al. (2005), Irwin (1981), Jensen & Jensen (1969), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963). Manson (1985). 
Mironov & Kopij (1997), Moyer (1993), Nalwanga er al. (20042). Ripley & Heinrich (1966), Schwarzenberger & 
Dean (2003), Sclater & Moreau (19334). Skead (1995, 1997), Solms (2003), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Steyn 
(1996), Tarboton (2001). Urban er al, (1997), Vernon (1977), Vernon et al. (1989), Vincent (1948), Willis (1986), 
Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


100. Yellow-throated A palis 
Apalis flavigularis 


French: Apalis noir et jaune German: Gelbkehl-Feinsánger Spanish: Apalis Gorgigualdo 
Taxonomy. Apalis flavigularis Shelley, 1893, Mulanje Plateau, Malawi. 

Until recently, this species, along with A. /ynesi and A. fuscigularis, was treated as conspecific with 
A. thoracica, molecular-genetic evidence suggests that such treatment is perhaps more appropriate. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Mt Mulanje, Mt Zomba and Mt Malosa, in SE Malawi; possibly also Mt Chiperoni, 
in N Mozambique. 

Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm; 10-12 g. A forest apalis. Male has crown and nape blackish washed 
dark olive, ear-coverts dark grey: upperparts dark olive-green; flight-feathers blackish-brown with 


On following pages: 101. Namuli Apalis (Apalis lynesi); 102. Taita Apalis (Apalis fuscigularis); 103. Rudd’s Apalis (Apalis ruddi); 104. Yellow-breasted Apalis (Apalis flavida); 105. 
Masked Apalis (Apalis binotata), 106. Black-faced Apalis (Apalis personata); 107. Black-throated Apalis (Apalis jacksoni): 108. White-winged Apalis (Apalis chariessa); 109. Black- 
capped Apalis (Apalis nigriceps), 110. Black-headed Apalis (Apalis melanocephala); 111. Chirinda Apalis (Apalis chirindensis). 
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greenish outer margins; tail blackish, outer two 
rectrices mainly white, T4 tipped white; throat 
and uppermost breast bright yellow, broad 
black breastband, remainder of breast and belly 
slightly duller yellow; flanks olive; iris whit- 
ish; bill black; legs flesh-pink. Female is 
slightly smaller than male, usually with nar- 
rower breastband. Juvenile is duller. Voice. 
Male song a series of loud, monotonous 
“preep” notes; female calls faster and higher- 
pitched; vocalizations of both sexes similar to 
corresponding ones of A. thoracica; responds 
to playback of tatter’s calls. Alarm a fairly soft 
series of near-continuous “peep” notes. 
Habitat, Forest edge, riparian forest and thickets, mainly above 1000 m; in scrubby secondary 
growth under pines (Pinus) and other exotic trees on Zomba Plateau. At 1400-1950 m on Mt 
Zomba and Mt Malosa; on Mt Mulanje at 1000-2400 m, but down to 600 m after breeding. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects. Forages by gleaning from leaves and twigs, sometimes 
hovering to reach inaccessible sites; occasionally hawks insects in flight. 

Breeding. Oct-Dec. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. Nest an almost spherical ball of 
moss with side entrance at top, lined with whitish seed down and fine plant tendrils; size varies 
considerably, from a large, rather loose nest to a small, compact nest, adorned with foliose lichens; 
built 1-3 m above ground among foliage in outer branches of small tree. Clutch 2-3 eggs. No 
further information. 

Movements. Probably resident at Mt Zomba and Mt Malosa; subject to altitudinal movements on 
Mt Mulanje, where makes post-breeding descent and is found at lower elevations in Jan-Aug. 
Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted-range species: present in Tanzania-Ma- 
lawi Mountains EBA. Fairly common, but has very small range. Total population estimated to be 
no more than 10,000 individuals, and decreasing owing to continuing habitat loss. Most of its 
range is protected within forest reserves, but this is ineffective at preventing gradual loss of habitat 
along edges of the reserves. Also adversely affected by severe fires on Mt Zomba in 1995/96. 
Possible presence on Mt Chiperoni, in N Mozambique, merits investigation. 

Bibliography. Belcher (1925), Benson (19482), Benson & Benson (1947, 1977), Dowsett-Lemaire (1989), Dowsett- 
Lemaire & Dowsett (1988), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960), Ryan (2006), Solms (2003), Stattersfield & Capper 
(2000). Urban et a/. (1997), Vincent (1935). 


101. Namuli Apalis 


Apalis lynesi 
French: Apalis de Lynes 


German: Namulifeinsánger Spanish: Apalis de Lynes 
Taxonomy. Apalis lynesi Vincent, 1933, Mount Namuli, north Mozambique. 

Until recently. this species, along with A. flavigularis and A. fuscigularis, was treated as conspecific 
with A. rhoracica; molecular-genetic evidence suggests that such treatment is perhaps more appro- 
priate. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Mt Namuli, in N Mozambique. 


Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm; 10-12 g. A for- 


F~ Z 2: 2 = 2: ] 
Sa = á est apalis. Male has dark grey crown, merging 
D Sd ra across nape into dark olive-green upperparts; 
X / flight-feathers blackish-brown with greenish 


) | $ £ outer margins; tail blackish-brown, two outer 

feathers mainly white, T4 tipped white; throat 
blackish, colour extending to upper breast, re- 
mainder of underparts yellow, washed olive on 
flanks; iris whitish; bill black; legs flesh-pink. 
Female is like male, except for having dark 
n grey lores, cheek and throat. Juvenile undes- 
cribed. Voice. Male song a series of loud, mo- 
notonous "preep" notes, female calls faster and 
higher-pitched; responds to playback of A. 


thoracica calls. 

Habitat. Canopy and edges of montane forest and secondary growth, at 1100-2000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Diet consists mainly of small insects. Forages by gleaning leaves and small 
branches. 

Breeding. One nest found under construction in Nov: incomplete nest an oval with side entrance at 
top, woven from rootlets, fine herbaceous stems, creepers and foliose lichens, and bound to branches 
with felt-like plant material and spider web; was sited c. 4 m above ground in fork of small branch 
along forest edge. No other information. 

Movements. Presumably resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Tanzania-Malawi Mountains EBA. Total population in excess of 
5000 individuals, extrapolated from estimated density of up to 5 pairs/ha, although this may be 
optimistic. Has tiny known range, and its forest habitat is being cleared for agriculture and timber; 
does occur, however, in small, isolated forest patches, and thus appears to be able to withstand 
some disturbance of its habitat. 

Bibliography. Fishpool & Evans (2001), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960), Ryan (2006), Ryan, Bento et al. (1999), 
Ryan, Spottiswoode et al. (1999), Solms (2003), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stattersfield er al. (1998), Urban er 
al, (1997), Vincent (1935). 


102. Taita Apalis 
Apalis fuscigularis 


French: Apalis des Taita German: Taitafeinsánger Spanish: Apalis de los Taita 
Taxonomy. Apalis murina fuscigularis Moreau, 1938, Taita Hills, south-east Kenya. 

Until recently, this species, along with A. flavigularis and A. lynesi, was treated as conspecific with 
A. thoracica; molecular-genetic evidence suggests that such treatment is perhaps more appropriate. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Taita Hills, in SE Kenya. 

Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm; 10-12 g. A forest apalis. Male has dark grey-brown head and 
upperparts, washed olive-green on rump and uppertail-coverts; upperwing blackish-brown, slightly 


darker than back; tail blackish-brown, two 
outer feathers mainly white, T4 tipped white; 
throat blackish, this colour extending on to 


"i / 
A = / go upper breast, remainder of underparts whitish- 
B ra 


yellow to pale grey, washed slightly darker 
grey on flanks; iris whitish; bill black; legs 
flesh-pink. Female is slightly smaller and duller 
than male. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Male 
song is a loud “chwee chwee chwee” or 
"chewik chewik chewik"; similar to that of A. 
thoracica, but present species reported not to 
respond to playback of latter's calls. Female 
may duet with male, giving high-pitched me- 
tallic “cheek” calls. 

Habitat. Afromontane forest, mainly in forest edge, at 1200-1725 m. 

Food and Feeding. Diet consists mainly of small invertebrates. Forages in pairs or small family 
groups. Gleans from leaves, twigs and branches; sometimes also on the ground; occasionally hawks 
flying insects. 

Breeding. Little known. Clutch 2-4 eggs. No further information. 

Movements. Resident; study of movement of birds among remaining forest patches in Taita Hills 
found no evidence of dispersal. 

Status and Conservation. CRITICAL. Restricted-range species: present in Tanzania-Malawi 
Mountains EBA. Currently found in only four of the twelve forest fragments surviving on Taita 
Hills: Ngangao (92 ha), Chawia (50 ha), Fururu (5 ha) and Vuria (1 ha). Total population within its 
tiny global range estimated to be fewer than 250 individuals, and decreasing. Most of its forest 
habitat has been lost to agriculture and timber plantations; despite remaining forest patches being 
formally protected and subject to active conservation efforts, they remain under threat. 
Bibliography. Britton, P.L. (1980b), Brooks e! al. (1998), Collar & Stuart (1988), Collar et al. (1994), Fanshawe 
& Bennun (1991), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Lens et al. (2002), Lewis (1982b), Solms (2003), Stattersfield & 
Capper (2000), Stattersfield er al. (1998), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban er al. (1997), Zimmerman er al. 
(1996). 


103. Rudd's Apalis 
Apalis ruddi 


French: Apalis de Rudd 


German: Flechtenfeinsánger Spanish: Apalis de Rudd 
Taxonomy. Apalis ruddi C. H. B. Grant, 1908, Coguno, Inhambane District, Mozambique. 
Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. r. caniviridis Hanmer, 1979 — lower R Shire valley, S Malawi. 

A. r. ruddi C. H. B. Grant, 1908 - S Mozambique between R Save and R Nkomati. 

A. r. fumosa Clancey, 1966 — extreme S Mozambique (Maputo), E Swaziland and E South Africa 


(N KwaZulu-Natal). 
row whitish supercilium and black breastband, 


b D \ ( 

X : tail graduated. Male nominate race has crown, 
P » By nape and ear-coverts grey, lores and area be- 
[ ez low eye darker grey; mantle, back and 
\ üi i upperwing-coverts olive-green, flight-feathers 


\ dark grey-brown with yellow-green outer mar- 


gins; tail olive-green with narrow yellow tip; 
\ 
. pale buff of breast and central belly by black 


Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm; male 10-11 g, 
female 9-10 g. A dark-eyed apalis with nar- 


throat white, faintly tinged buff, separated from 

D breastband (c. 4 mm deep); sides of neck and 
c breast green, merging into olive-green flanks; 
iris brown; bill black; legs pinkish-brown. Fe- 
male is duller than male, with breastband narrower (c. 2 mm deep). Juvenile has indistinct breastband. 
Race fumosa is darker above than nominate, with darker tail that has whitish tips and a blackish 
subterminal band; caniviridis is greyer above, with blue-grey crown, has reddish eyes (brighter in 
male). Voice. Male song, often from conspicuous perch, a loud, rather dry "trt trrt trrt...”, repeated 
5-15 times at 6-9 notes per second, often accompanied by female's higher-pitched and faster "prp 
prp prp..." or “pip pip pip.....". In courtship display, male gives very soft "chook-chook-chook". 
Contact call a low "chirg-chirg". Snaps bill when agitated. 
Habitat. Sand forest, riverine thickets and tangled cover, dense acacia (Acacia) thickets and dense, 
dry woodland; occasionally in dune-forest, but absent from swamp-forest. 
Food and Feeding. Diet of small insects, including caterpillars (Lepidoptera) and other larvae; 
also small flower buds and nectar. Forages by gleaning from twigs and foliage; sometimes hawks 
insects in flight, or gleans insects while hovering; probes Aloe flowers for nectar. Sometimes for- 
ages alongside A. flavida in mixed-species flocks. 
Breeding. Sept—Jan. Probably monogamous; solitary, with nests c. 80 m apart along a riparian 
corridor; territorial. In courtship display, a male followed a female around branches of large tree, 
jumping about, excitedly flirting his tail and calling softly. Nest oval, with side entrance at top, 
built of dried grasses or finely shredded bark, decorated externally with green moss, Usnea li- 
chens, dead leaves or leaf skeletons. lined with soft plant down, built 0:3-2.5 m above ground in 
tree, bush or tangled creeper, and bound to supporting twigs with spider web. Clutch 1-3 eggs 
(usually 2); no information on incubation and fledging periods; chicks fed by both sexes. 
Movements. Resident; some local dispersal. One retrapped at same location in S Malawi after 7 
years. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in South- 
East African Coast EBA. Listed as “near-threatened” in South Africa and Swaziland because it is 
intolerant of habitat alteration; most populations in South Africa are confined to protected areas. 
Locally fairly common. Densities of 0-32 pairs/ha in Kruger National Park and 0-9 pairs/ha in 
KwaZulu-Natal; populations crudely estimated at more than 10,000 individuals in S Mozambique 
and 1000 in Swaziland (where occurs locally at densities of 0-23 birds/ha); in excess of 7000 in 
KwaZulu-Natal and 4750 in NE Kruger National Park, in South Africa, where average density in 
suitable habitat 0-49 birds/ha. 
Bibliography. Barnes (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Hall & Moreau 
(1970), Hanmer (1979c, 1989a), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey et al. (2005), Hurford et al. (1996), Monadjem 
(2003), Oatley (1964), Parker (1994, 1999b), Stattersfield er al. (1998), Steyn (1996), Tarboton (2001), Urban et al. 
(1997). 
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104. Yellow-breasted A palis 
Apalis flavida 


French: Apalis à gorge jaune German: Gelbbauch-Feinsánger Spanish: Apalis Pechigualdo 
Other common names: Yellow-chested Apalis; Brown-tailed Apalis (flavocincta, viridiceps) 


Taxonomy. Drymoeca flavida Strickland, 1853, Damaraland; error = Ngamiland, Botswana. 
Possibly belongs to the superspecies formed by A. binotata and A. personata. NE African arid- 
woodland races flavocincta and viridiceps sometimes treated as a separate species, altitudinally 
segregated from adjacent pugnax and abyssinica (found in more mesic woodlands in highlands) 
and with different songs and plumage. Similar segregation in Tanzania between coastal neglecta 
and golzi of the more arid interior, but latter intergrades with pugnax in N Tanzania and S Kenya. 
Has also been suggested that the species should be split on basis of tail length and the width of pale 
tips of rectrices, but this makes little sense biogeographically. Other proposed races are renata (S 
Mozambique), (ucidigula (E Northern Province. in N South Africa), niassae (extreme E Angola E 
to SW Tanzania) and tenerrima (coast from S Kenya S to Mozambique), all merged with neglecta; 
malensis (S Ethiopia) is synonymized with flavocincta. Nine subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. f. caniceps (Cassin. 1859) - Senegambia E to W Kenya and S to N Angola (Cabinda). 

A. f. viridiceps Hawker, 1898 - NW Somalia and adjacent Ethiopia. 

A. f. abyssinica Érard, 1974 - SW Ethiopian Highlands. 

A. f. flavocincta (Sharpe, 1882) — arid and semi-arid areas of SE Sudan, S Ethiopia, N Uganda, NE 
Kenya and S Somalia. 

A. f. pugnax Lawson, 1968 — Kenyan Highlands (where annual rainfall more than 500 mm). 

A. f. golzi (G. A. Fischer & Reichenow, 1884) - SE Kenya (Taita Hills) and Tanzania. 

A. f. neglecta (Alexander. 1899) — E Angola E to coastal Tanzania (including Zanzibar) and SE 
Kenya, S to Mozambique, Zimbabwe and N South Africa. 

A. f. flavida (Strickland, 1853) - W & S Angola, N Namibia, N Botswana, SW Zambia and NW 
Zimbabwe. 

A. f. florisuga (Reichenow, 1898) — SE South Africa (C KwaZulu-Natal S to R Gamtoos). 

2 —- — Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm; male 7-10 g, 
peas S Wea Ss ; female 7-9 g. A fairly small. slender, rather 
NS i n c AUT J «| long-tailed apalis of woodland and savannas; 

IW UV | has reddish eyes in a grey face, and yellow 
breast. Male nominate race has plain grey 
wj crown and face. merging on hinderown into 
green of upperparts; flight-feathers blackish- 
| brown with green outer margins; tail green with 
yellow tips, outer pair of feathers mainly 
ı yellow: chin white, throat and breast yellow, 
; variable blackish spot in centre of breast (some- 
times extending sideways into partial breast- 
band), belly white, undertail-coverts yellow; 
underwing-coverts yellow; iris red-brown, nar- 
row bare red eyering; bill blackish. paler cutting edges; legs pinkish-brown. Female is slightly 
duller than maie and lacks black breast spot. Juvenile is dull olive-green above. including crown. 
has underparts washed yellow. Race neglecta has throat and undertail-coverts white, olive wash 
towards breast side; florisuga is similar to previous, but both sexes lack breast spot; golzi has entire 
crown grey, yellow undertail-coverts, and black breast spot in both sexes; pugnax is similar to 
previous, but has green crown with only the frons grey: caniceps has fully grey crown, rather short 
tail, and both sexes lack breast spot; abyssinica is similar to last, but darker olive above, with 
shorter bill, and some males have black breast spot; viridiceps has crown green (virtually no grey), 
extensive green wash on breast, black breast spot reduced and confined to male, tail brownish and 
very long, with whitish outer feathers: flavocincta is similar to last, but has more grey on forehead 
and crown, less olive on breast, both sexes lack breast spot, tail slightly shorter, yellowish outer 
rectrices. Voice. Male call a metallic, grating "krrik" or "kri-krrik" or less harsh "chirip" or "pillup" 
note repeated 5-30 times at rate of 3—4 notes per second, sometimes preceded by rasping “tertrrsk”; 
in most areas, female responds with “laughing” call, a shrill series of strident shrieks, “jee jeejee”; 
calls reportedly differ depending on proximity of partners to each other, when close together the 
male calls “cheede cheede cheedle cheede” or “chira chira chira" and female responds "chier chier 
chier", when well separated the male calls "chirup chirup chirup" and female responds “twea twea 
twea", Duetting appears to function mainly to maintain contact between mates, is almost invariably 
initiated by male; in arid areas of Kenya, female calls apparently similar to those of male. Alarm a 
long, grating "currrrr" or "chieeerr", sometimes followed by 4—6 low clicks (may be bill-snaps); 
adults give low chuckling call as they approach nest to feed chicks. 

Habitat. Wide range of habitats, from evergreen forest edge and mangroves, through variety of 
woodland types, to semi-arid scrub and acacia (Acacia) thickets; scarce in miombo woodland, but 
often found in riparian woodland and in termitarium thickets in this habitat. Although absent from 
semi-arid savannas in S Africa, it occurs in flat-topped acacia in NE Africa, where different races 
occupy different habitats from 150 m to 2200 m. Prefers mesic woodland and thickets in W Africa. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly small invertebrates, including flies (Diptera), flower beetles, wee- 
vils and cetoniid beetles (Coleoptera), grasshopper nymphs (Orthoptera), mantids (Mantodea), ants 
and their pupae (Hymenoptera), scale insects (Coccoidea), termite alates (Isoptera), caterpillars 
(Lepidoptera) and other insect larvae, and spiders (Araneae); also fruit and nectar of aloes. Occurs 
singly, in pairs or in small family parties; sometimes joins mixed-species flocks, including one 
with large variety of frugivorous and insectivorous species attracted to a stand of fruiting Euclea 
divinorum trees in Tanzania. Pair appears to follow a fairly routine foraging route around its terri- 
tory. Forages by gleaning from leaves, twigs and clumps of mistletoes, mainly in canopy; often in 
flowering acacia trees, apparently to feed on insects attracted by the flowers, and also visits fruit- 
ing fig trees (Ficus) for same reason. In Tsavo National Park (Kenya), average foraging height 2-4 
m, 81% of food items taken from leaves, 14% from twigs, and 5% from ground (after pursuing 
them from a bush). Most prey located by jumping or fluttering along twigs and branches; only 
rarely hovers or pursues prey in air. Termite alates caught in the air are taken back to a perch for 
consumption. In Kenya, foraging niche changes subtly during peak influx of migrant Willow War- 
blers (Phylloscopus trochilus), when present species moves out of preferred trees and switches to a 
diet containing higher proportion of beetles in relation to caterpillars. 

Breeding. Nesting mainly during rains, Apr-Aug N of equator and Oct-Feb in S; some pairs at- 
tempt a second brood. Monogamous; solitary and territorial, defends territory throughout year. 
Male courts female by holding wings drooped, tail high and occasionally fanned: often chases 
female. Nest oval, with side entrance at top, built of grass, bark, tendrils, dead leaves, lichen. 
flowers and seedpods, bound with spider web and lined with plant down, some nests made almost 
entirely of lichens; 1-8 m (usually 1-3 m) above ground in tree, shrub or dense undergrowth, 


usually among dense leaves where there are thin, upright branches: sometimes in trailing lichens: 
slung from one or more twigs, sometimes from end of a pendulous branch: when among extremely 
dense vegetation, nest may lack roof, and be merely a very deep cup: old nest of weaver (Ploceidae), 
waxbill (Estrildidae) or sunbird (Nectariniidae) occasionally used, after lining cup and entrance 
with plant down. Clutch 2—4 eggs, usually 3 (average 2-9), laid one daily; incubation mainly by 
female, period 12-14 days; chicks fed by both sexes, female broods them for 3 days after hatching, 
is fed at nest by partner, she first offers food to chicks before eating herself: nestling period 15-17 
days. Nests parasitized by Klaas's Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx klaas), two cuckoo eggs in some nests. 
Egg losses high, owing to predation by Lanius shrikes, arboreal rodents and snakes. Longevity at 
least 12 years; estimated annual adult survival in S Malawi 68%. 

Movements. Presumably mostly resident; some post-breeding movements to lower elevations sus- 
pected in parts of S Africa. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common. Occurs at densities of 1-8-2-1 birds/ 
ha in riverine woodland, 0-12-0-4 in acacia savanna and 0-13-0-84 in broadleaf woodland in 
Swaziland. Rather patchily distributed in W Africa, may have shifted range S, possibly linked to 
long-term decreases in rainfall: range has expanded in Gambia. 

Bibliography. Archer & Godman (1937-1961), Ash & Miskell (1998), Bannerman (1939), Barlow er al. (1997), 
Benson (1944), Benson & Benson (1947, 1977), Benson et al. (1971), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), 
Brooke (1970), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953), Chappuis (1979), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Dean (2000), 
Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993, 2005), Dowsett-Lemaire (1989), Elgood et al. (1994), Érard (1971), Grant & 
Mackworth-Praed (1941), Grimes (1987), Hall & Moreau (1970), Hanmer (19892), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey et 
al. (2005), Irwin (1981), Lack (1985), Lawson (1968), Lewis (1982a, 1982b, 1989), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 
1963, 1973), Monadjem (2002a, 2002b, 2003), Moreau & Moreau (1939b), Naylor (2002). Oatley (1964), Oatley & 
Skead (1972), Pakenham (1979), Peach er al. (2001), Rabgl (1987), Rodewald et al. (1994), Salewski (1998), Salewski 
et al. (2001), Skead (1995), van Someren (1956), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Steyn (1996), Tarboton (2001), 
Urban et al. (1997), Vincent, A.W. (1948), Vincent. J. (1935). Wacher (1993). Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


105. Masked Apalis 
Apalis binotata 


French: Apalis masquée German: Maskenfeinsünger Spanish: Apalis Enmascarado 

Taxonomy. Apalis binotata Reichenow, 1895, Yaounde, Cameroon. 

Forms a superspecies with A, personata, possibly also with A. flavida; sometimes treated as 

conspecific with former. Monotypic. 

Distribution. SW & S Cameroon, NE Gabon, NW Angola, NE DRCongo. Uganda and NW Tanzania. 

Descriptive notes. 11 cm; 6-10 g. A small, 
| forest apalis with reddish eyes. Male has crown 


and face dark slate-grey, sharply demarcated 
ee from dark olive-green nape and upperparts; 
EUM E cud flight-feathers grey-brown with green outer 
margins, tail green with narrow yellow tip; 
narrow white stripe from chin to below ear- 
coverts; chin and throat black, this colour ex- 
tending on to centre of upper breast; remainder 
Esse \ 7 .| of underparts pale grey, washed olive-green on 
s |, breast side and flanks; iris red-brown, narrow 
qe K dh M | bare pinkish-red eyering; bill blackish, paler 
} SI 4 [ts ES | cutting edges; legs pinkish-brown. Differs from 
n "iun similar A. personata in being smaller, with 
paler head, long white stripe on neck side, and black bib confined to upper breast; from A. flavida 
in having black throat and upper breast. Female differs from male in having broader white stripe on 
neck, smaller black bib barely extending to upper breast. Juvenile has greenish crown and yellow- 
ish throat, lacking black bib entirely. Voice. Male song a monotonous, dry "trrt trrt trrt trrt...", 
"erreew crreew crreew..." or "tirrup tirrup tirrup...", c. 4 notes per second; female sometimes 
responds with rapid "ta-ta-ta..." at roughly twice the rate of male song. Contact call a low "churrr". 
Habitat. Confined to Guinea-Congo forests biome; occurs low down in edges of forest, gallery 
forest, small forest patches, dense undergrowth in dry forest, old clearings and secondary growth, 
and regenerating growth around cultivated patches. In Uganda, found in forest logged selectively 
23 years previously, but absent from adjacent unlogged forest. To 1000 m in DRCongo: in Uganda, 
to 1500 m in SW and 1800 m in E (Mt Elgon). 
Food and Feeding. Diet small beetles (Coleoptera), small grasshoppers (Orthoptera) and caterpil- 
lars (Lepidoptera). Moves in pairs or small family parties, hopping among smaller branches in 
understorey. Forages by gleaning from leaves. 
Breeding. Breeds Mar-Jul in most of range; throughout year in Gabon. Probably monogamous: 
solitary, territorial, defending territory vociferously and aggressively on borders. Nest oval, with 
side entrance at top, loosely woven from Usnea lichens, bound with spider web, lined with fine 
grass or grass inflorescences, built low down, suspended from twig. Clutch 1—2 eggs; no informa- 
tion on incubation and fledging periods. 
Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common within its peculiarly disjunct 
range. Occurs at densities of 0-9 pairs/ha in Gabon. . 
Bibliography. Bannerman (1939), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Brosset & Érard (1986), Chapin 
(1953), Chappuis (1979), Dean (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Prigogine (1974), Dowsett- 
Lemaire & Dowsett (1990), Dranzoa (1998), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Hall & Moreau (1970), Irwin (1988). 
Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1973), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002). Urban et al. (1997). 


106. Black-faced Apalis 


Apalis personata 


French: Apalis à face noire German: Kivufeinsánger 
Other common names: Mountain Masked Apalis 


Spanish: Apalis Carinegro 


Taxonomy. Apalis personata Sharpe, 1902. Ruwenzori, DRCongo-Uganda. 

Forms a superspecies with A. binotata, possibly also with A. flavida; sometimes treated as conspecific 
with former. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. p. personata Sharpe, 1902 - NE & E DRCongo, SW Uganda, W Rwanda and W Burundi. 

A. p. marungensis Chapin, 1932 — Marungu Plateau, in SE DRCongo. 

Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm; 9-12 g. A dark-headed forest apalis with white spot on neck side, 
fairly short tail. Male nominate race has head blackish, large white spot on side of neck; upperparts 
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dark olive-green, merging into black on nape; 
RA UN | flight-feathers grey-brown with olive outer 
"oi Pe —"| margins, tail olive-green, sometimes narrow 
) i yellow tips on outer rectrices; black of throat 
extends across central breast onto belly as nar- 
220 ii A row stripe; remainder of underparts greyish- 
f white. olive wash on beast side and flanks; 


2 f. E. x thighs olive-brown; iris red-brown, narrow 

c m ps bare pinkish-brown eyering: bill black, paler 
D a nn \ Jj -| cutting edges; legs pinkish-grey. Distinguished 

X i ) | y from A. binotata by slightly larger size, blacker 

i \ - head with broad white spot confined to side of 

| ] a vi { EUR neck, black of bib extending to belly. Female 


is similar to male, but usually has shorter black 
line down central belly. Juvenile has green head, creamy-white throat; immature develops black 
bib first on lower throat (leading to possible confusion with A. nigriceps). Race marungensis has 
greyer face and side of neck, greener breast side and flanks. Voice. Male call a series of dry notes, 
"chirrupip chirrupip chirrupip...", more distinctly trisyllabic, higher-pitched and often delivered at 
slower rate than that of A. binotata; female gives fast rattle, "tuc tuc tuc". 

Habitat. Montane and gallery forests, secondary forest and edges of clearings. Above 1500 m (up 
to 2800 m) at most sites, down to 1270 m on Itombwe Ridge (DRCongo); only above 1800 m on 
Marungu Plateau. 

Food and Feeding. Diet insects, including small beetles (Coleoptera), caterpillars (Lepidoptera) 
and other small larvae. Occurs in pairs or small family parties; often joins mixed-species parties, 
including those with other apalises. Forages mainly in middle strata and upper levels of understorey, 
including dense vines, but up into canopy in Nyungwe Forest (Rwanda). Gleans from leaves and 
twigs. 

Breeding. Breeds Mar—Aug, although some adults in breeding condition in Nov in Rwanda. Prob- 
ably monogamous; solitary. territorial. No further information. 

Movements. Presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Albertine 
Rift Mountains EBA. Locally common. Average density 3-7 birds/ha in Bwindi Impenetrable For- 
est (Uganda); the most abundant of six apalises in Nyungwe Forest (Rwanda). 

Bibliography. Bennun (1986), Byaruhanga er al. (2001), Carswell ef al. (2005). Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire 
(1993), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (1990), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Hall & Moreau (1970), Irwin (1988), Shaw 


& Shewry (2001), Stattersfield et al. (1998), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban er al. (1997). 
107. Black-throated Apalis 
Apalis jacksoni 


French: Apalis à gorge noire German: Schwarzkehl-Feinsánger Spanish: Apalis Gorginegro 


Taxonomy. Apalis jacksoni Sharpe, 1891. Mount Elgon, west Kenya. 

Exhibits some affinities to A. chariessa. Race albimentalis often merged with nominate, but it is 
geographically remote and has some subtle plumage differences. Four subspecies currently recog- 
nized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. j. bumbuluensis Serle. 1949 — SE Nigeria and SW Cameroon highlands. 

A. j. minor Ogilvie-Grant, 1917 — S Cameroon, N Gabon, NW PRCongo, SW Central African 
Republic and N DRCongo. 

A. j. jacksoni Sharpe, 1891 — S Sudan, E DRCongo. Uganda, Kenya, Rwanda, Burundi and N 
Tanzania. 

A. j. albimentalis Meise, 1958 — N Angola. 

pma Descriptive notes. 12 cm; 6-10 g. A fairly 
im. lis | large forest apalis with striking face pattern, 
j Ue _-* | bright yellow underparts and long and strongly 
E graduated tail. Male nominate race has grey 
crown, nape and neck side, black lores, cheek 
and ear-coverts, contrasting sharply with white 
malar stripe; central throat and upper breast 
black; upperparts rich olive-green; flight-fea- 
thers and greater upperwing-coverts dark grey, 
white outer margins on secondaries (forming 
pale panel on folded wing); tail dark grey with 
broad white tips, outer webs of outer two 
A feather pairs mainly white; underparts below 
" upper breast bright yellow, flanks washed ol- 
ive-green, thighs greyish, vent white; iris brown; bill black; legs pinkish. Distinguished from A. 
binotata mainly by distinctive yellow underparts and extensive white in outer tail: from A. chariessa 
in black throat, much less distinct pale wingpanel, no orange wash on breast. Female is duller than 
male, with dark grey face and throat patch. Juvenile has olive wash on crown, yellow wash on 
white malar streaks. Race minor is smaller than nominate, with narrower black throat patch; 
albimentalis has brighter, more yellow-green upperparts, brighter yellow underparts. the dark of 
throat extending farther onto breast; bumbuluensis is darker green above, male has black crown, 
female has blackish throat patch. Voice. Song a monotonous series of rather musical "whoi" or 
“tru” notes, at 2-4 notes per second. Partners usually duet, female having purer, more whistled note 
than male, duets may be synchronized or not. when synchronized could be mistaken for a single 
bird. Call notes of males from PRCongo and Rwanda have distinctly rolled r-sound, “tru tru tru...”, 
whereas notes of race bambuluensis (in SW Cameroon) are not rolled, “puh puh puh...". 
Habitat. Montane forest, edges of forest clearings, secondary forest and coffee forest, mainly at 
1000-2500 m, but also in lowland forest in SE Cameroon and Gabon. In Bwindi Impenetrable 
Forest (Uganda) largely confined to valley-floor forest, with A. porphyrolaema on hill slopes, but 
is unusual in occurring in both lowland and montane forest. 

Food and Feeding. Diet insects and other invertebrates, including beetles (Coleoptera), moths and 
caterpillars (Lepidoptera), bugs (Hemiptera), flies (Diptera), larvae, and spiders (Araneae). Usu- 
ally in pairs or small family parties; sometimes joins mixed-species flocks. Forages mainly in mid- 
dle strata and canopy; prefers canopies of trees with relatively thin, well-spread crown, such as 
Albizia, Dombeya, Newtonia, Neobutonia and Macaranga, also tangles of vines and lianas. For- 
ages by searching small twigs, gleaning from leaves (mainly from undersides); hover-hawks from 
leaves. and makes short flights to hawk prey in the air. 

Breeding. Feb-Jun in DRCongo, Angola and E Africa, and Jul-Oct in SW Cameroon, at end of 
rains. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial (probably throughout year). Only one nest found, 


a thin-walled. deep pouch made of Usnea lichens, bound with spider web, attached to upright twigs 
in bush; contained 2 eggs; no information on incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. Presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to locally common. Occurs at 
densities of up to 0-2 pairs/ha in dryland forest on Odzala Plateau, in PRCongo, and 0-2 birds/ha in 
Bwindi Impenetrable Forest, in Uganda. Tolerates some degree of forest disturbance; in Uganda, 
densities in selectively logged forest similar to those in unlogged forest. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1939), Bennun (1986), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Cave & 
MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953), Chappuis (1979), Dean (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett- 
Lemaire (1990), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (1998), Dranzoa (1998), Elgood et al. (1994), Fotso (1996), Hall & 
Moreau (1970), Jackson (1938), Keith & Gunn (1971), Keith er al. (1969), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 
1973), Parkes (1987). Robertson, H.A. & Saul (2005). Robertson, I. (1995), Rodewald et al. (1994), Shaw & 
Shewry (2001), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Turner (1992), Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


108. White-winged Apalis 


Apalis chariessa 


French: Apalis à ailes blanches German: Spiegelfeinsünger Spanish: Apalis Aliblanco 
Taxonomy. Apalis chariessa Reichenow, 1879, Mitole, lower Tana River, east Kenya. 
Exhibits some affinities to A. jacksoni. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
A. c. chariessa Reichenow, 1879 — lower R Tana, in E Kenya. 
A. c. macphersoni Vincent, 1934 — highland forests in C & S Tanzania, S Malawi and adjacent N 
Mozambique (Mt Chiperoni). 
Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm. A very bright- 
= Vu 7 - plumaged apalis with very Jong and strongly 
| (ee a graduated tail; sexes relatively highly dimor- 
/ S phic. Male nominate race has glossy black 
crown, face and upperparts; upperwing black, 
white-edged secondaries and inner primaries 
forming prominent white panel on folded wing; 
tail black with white tips, latter increasing in 
width towards outer tail, outermost rectrix en- 
tirely white; throat white, black band across 
a upper breast, adjacent breast orange, merging 
i | into bright yellow belly; vent white; iris brown; 
M Nd bill black; legs pinkish-brown. Differs from A. 
MERECE NE | jacksoni in having white throat, blackish back, 
far more prominent white wingpanel. richer coloration below. Female has head dark grey, upperparts 
olive-green; tail dark grey with whitish tips, is duller below than male, with dark grey lower throat 
and upper breastband. Juvenile resembles female, young male has back washed olive. Race 
macphersoni is slightly larger than nominate, has orange of breast less well-defined. Voice. Male 
song a lively "tee-lu tee-lu”, usually delivered in duet with female, "tee-lu dee-lu tee-lu dee-lu...", 
with 6-7 notes per second. lasting 2-3 seconds; can be confused with song of A. melanocephala. 
Habitat. Canopy and edges of lowland, riverine and mid-altitude forests, secondary forest, also 
gardens. Occurs to 2000 m in Tanzania, but usually below 1600 m. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects; chicks in Malawi fed almost entirely with beetle larvae 
(Coleoptera). Usually in pairs, but four seen in mixed-species flock: often with A. melanocephala 
in Udzungwa Mts (Tanzania). Forages mainly in canopy. occasionally in middle storey; favours 
trees with relatively thin, well-spread crown, such as Albizia and Anthocleista grandiflora. Gleans 
items from leaves and twigs. 
Breeding. Breeds Oct-Jan. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial all year. Nest an oval bag 
with side entrance at top, made of beard lichen (Usnea), lined with white, silky seed plumes, sus- 
pended from bare branch 8-16 m up in tree in clearing or along forest edge; built by both adults, 
mainly using existing clump of lichens, using own body to form nest shape, sometimes both enter- 
ing at once during construction; male once brought material to female working inside nest. Clutch 
2—3 eggs; incubation by female, chicks fed by both sexes; no information on duration of incubation 
and fledging periods. Success at Zomba Plateau, in Malawi, apparently low. with repeated breed- 
ing attempts following failures. 
Movements. Resident; some local dispersal. An exceptional record of singing male at Dzonze, in 
Kirk Mts, across Rift Valley in S Malawi, 80 km from nearest known regular site for the species. 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Tanzania-Malawi 
Mountains EBA and East African Coastal Forests EBA, Nominate race (in latter EBA) is probably 
extinct; has not been observed in its orly known area of distribution, on lower R Tana, in Kenya, 
since 1961. Surviving race. macphersoni, is nowhere abundant: peak densities 0-1—0-12 pairs/ha in 
Malawi and up to 0-17 pairs/ha (0-51 birds/ha) in Udzungwa Mts (Tanzania). Global population 
estimated to be approximately 10,000 individuals; decreasing, especially in Malawi, where remain- 
ing forest fragments are under severe threat. Does. however, tolerate some disturbance of its forest 
habitats; occurs in secondary growth and well- wooded gardens. Continued presence on Mt Chiperoni, 
in N Mozambique, confirmed recently; currently, forest there appears to be under limited threat. 
Bibliography. Benson (1950), Benson & Benson (1947. 1977), Bernard (2005), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Buckley & 
Matilya (1998), Demey (2001b), Dinesen, Lehmberg, Rahner & Fjeldsá (2001), Dinesen, Lehmberg, Svendson & 
Handson (1993), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire (1989), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (1988), 
Fanshawe & Bennun (1991), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Fjeldsa (1999). Hall & Moreau (1970), Jensen & Brogger- 
Jensen (1992), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960), Moyer (1993), Spottiswoode (2006), Stattersfield & Capper 
(2000), Stattersfield er al. (1998), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Stuart, Howell et al. (1981), Stuart, Jensen & 
Brogger-Jensen (1987), Svendsen & Hansen (1995), Urban er al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


109. Black-capped Apalis 
Apalis nigriceps 


French: Apalis à calotte noire 


German: Kappenfeinsiinger Spanish: Apalis Capirotado 
Taxonomy. Dryodromas nigriceps Shelley, 1873, Aburi and Akwapim, Ghana. 

Has been suggested that this species belongs in the sylviid genus Eremomela, but it shows affini- 
ties also to A. jacksoni. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. n. nigriceps (Shelley. 1873) — NE Sierra Leone E to Gabon and SW Central African Republic: 
also Bioko l (Fernando Póo). 

A. n. collaris van Someren, 1915 — E DRCongo and Uganda. 
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Descriptive notes. 11 cm: 7-10 g. A fairly 
small, short-tailed forest apalis with dark cap 
and breastband. Male nominate race has black 
crown and face, strongly contrasting with white 
throat and yellow-olive hindneck; upperparts 
olive-green, flight-feathers dark grey-brown 
with greenish outer margins; tail slate-grey. 
tipped white; underparts white. narrow black 
breastband (broadest in centre of breast), breast 
side washed olive-yellow, flanks washed grey; 
iris reddish-brown; bill black above, greyish 
> below; legs flesh-pink. Female is duller then 
ee ^^, male, with crown, face and breastband slate- 
» |. grey, Juvenile has olive-green crown, under- 
parts greyish, no breastband. Race collaris differs from nominate in having three outer tail feathers 
entirely white. Voice. Sings constantly (even in heat of day) through year in Sierra Leone. mainly 
Oct-Mar in Gabon. Male song a dry, hard trill lasting c. 2 seconds; female often calls with male, 
giving shorter trill; rhythm recalls song of A. porphyrolaema. Groups frequently give twittering 
contact calls, 
Habitat. Confined to Guinea-Congo forests biome; occurs in primary forest. well-grown secondary 
forest. gallery forest. lowland forest, and in shade trees above cocoa plantations. In Ivory Coast fa- 
vours canopies of large Piptadeniastrum africanum trees; in Gabon found in canopies of emergent 
trees in lowland forest, but also in creepers and forest edge in clearings. 
Food and Feeding. Diet insects and other invertebrates, including beetles (Coleoptera). caterpil- 
lars (Lepidoptera) and ants (Hymenoptera), and spiders (Araneae). Occurs in pairs and small par- 
ties, sometimes as many as 6-8 individuals, and often joins mixed-species flocks. including those 
with A. jacksoni, A. rufogularis and Rufous-crowned Eremomela (Eremomela badiceps). Forages 
mainly in canopy. favouring trees with finely divided. compound leaves, especially Fabaceae spe- 
cies. Gleans items from leaves. 
Breeding. Poorly known: only one nest found, in hanging moss high in tree. nest itself not de- 
scribed. On basis of observations of adults with fledged chicks and specimens with enlarged go- 
nads, season Feb-Apr and Oct-Nov. No further information. 
Movements. Presumably mostly resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common throughout much of its range. 
Bibliography. Bannerman (1939), Borrow & Demey (2001), Bowden (2001), Britton, P.L. (980b). Chapin (1953), 
Chappuis (1979), Demey & Fishpool (1994), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett 
(1998), Elgood et al. (1994), Field (1974), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Gatter ( 19972). Grimes (1987). Hall & Moreau 
(1970), Irwin (1987), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1973), Rodewald et al. (1994), Serle (1950b), Stevenson & 
Fanshawe (2002), Urban et al. (1997). 


110. Black-headed Apalis 


Apalis melanocephala 


French: Apalis à tête noire German: Schwarzkopf-Feinsünger Spanish: Apalis Cabecinegro 


Taxonomy. Burnesia melanocephala G. A. Fischer and Reichenow. 1884, Pangani, north-east Tan- 
zania, 

Forms a superspecies with A, chirindensis. Nine subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. m. nigrodorsalis Granvik, 1923 - C Kenya Highlands. 

A. m. melanocephala (G. A. Fischer & Reichenow. 1884) — S Somalia. coastal Kenya and NE 
Tanzania (including E Usambara Mts). 

A. m. moschi van Someren, 1931 — SE Kenya (Taita Hills) and Tanzanian highlands (S to Udzun- 
gwa Mts). 

A. m. muhuluensis C. H. B. Grant & Mackworth-Praed, 1947 — SE Tanzania. 

. m. tenebricosa Vincent, 1933 - N Mozambique (Njesi Plateau. Mt Namuli and Mt Chiperoni). 
. m. adjacens Clancey, 1969 — E Malawi highlands (except Mulanje and Thyolo). 

. m. fuliginosa Vincent, 1933 - Mt Mulanje and Mt Thyolo, in SE Malawi. 

. m. lightoni Roberts, 1938 — C Mozambique and adjacent E Zimbabwe. 

. m. addenda Clancey, 1968 — S Mozambique (S of R Save. including Bazaruto 1). 

Descriptive notes. 12-14 cm: 8-10 g. A for- 
est apalis, dark above and pale below. with long 
and graduated tail. Male nominate race has 
blackish head, upperparts and upperwing, 
washed brown on lower back, rump tinged ol- 
ive; tail blackish with whitish tips (from be- 
low. appears black with white scalloping): 
lores, cheek and ear-coverts black or blackish, 
contrasting sharply with white throat; under- 
parts creamy white; iris yellowish-grey; bill 
3, 6 and mouth black; legs flesh-pink. Differs from 
A. chirindensis or A. cinerea in having more 
contrast between pale eye, black face and white 
throat. Female is slightly paler and more ol- 
ive-tinged above than male. Juvenile is olive-brown above, with yellowish wash on throat. belly 
and flanks, bill pale horn-coloured. Races vary subtly, mainly in plumage tone, and tail length 
generally longer in inland populations: male nigrodorsalis is browner above, female more olive 
above than nominate; moschi is paler grey above; muhuluensis is blackish above; tenebricosa has 
sooty-black upperparts and greyish flanks; fuliginosa is greyer above, with olive-washed rump; 
adjacens has dark grey upperparts, creamy-white underparts; lighfoni is paler, lead-grey above, 
sexes alike; addenda is darker above than last. with buffy wash on throat. Voice. Male song (coastal 
populations) a series of simple "sweep" or "wheet wee wee wee..." calls, or (inland populations) of 
more complex 2-note or 3-note "chiri" or "chiririt" calls, repeated monotonously in short or long 
series; female often calls with male, giving similar sequence. Contact call a quiet “seet” or “peep”; 
also gives soft, almost inaudible trill: alarm "puit". Warbles softly during courtship display. 


> > > > > 


Habitat. Wide range of forest habitats, including lowland and montane forest, riverine forest, 
coasta] scrub, sand forest, and even stunted secondary miombo woodland. Favours areas with tan- 
gles of creepers, mainly in canopy and middle strata of tall trees in S of range, but mainly in 
understorey on Mt Kilimanjaro (N Tanzania). Sea-level to 2000 m in Kenya: wanders to 2200 m on 
Mt Mulanje, in Malawi, but usually below 1500 m; only below 500 m in S Mozambique, where 
range meets that of A. chirindensis. 

Food and Feeding. Eats insects, including grasshopper nymphs (Orthoptera), caterpillars 
(Lepidoptera) and small flies (Diptera); occasionally seeds. Occurs singly, in pairs or in small 
family groups: often joins mixed-species bird parties. Forages mainly in upper levels of trees. 
Gleans items from bark, leaves, flowers and buds, chasing disturbed insects; sometimes short aerial 
pursuits. Takes flies attracted to ripe fruits. 

Breeding. Breeds Apr-Jul in E Africa, Oct-Nov in Malawi and Zimbabwe. Probably monogamous; 
solitary, territorial (probably throughout year). In courtship, partners face each other in upright 
pose, body extended, tail raised vertically, and calling softly; male then jumps straight up for 1 m, 
maintaining rigid posture, before dropping back to perch. Nest oval. with side entrance at top, built 
of fine grey, leafy lichens and some Usnea lichen, lined with white, silky seed pappuses, bound to 
supports with spider web, 4—7 m (usually 5-6 m) up in outer foliage of tree, well hidden by sur- 
rounding leaves. Clutch 2-3 eggs, rarely 1; no information on incubation and fledging periods. 
Movements. Presumably mostly resident; some evidence of movement to lower elevations on Mt 
Mulanje (S Malawi) in winter. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. Densities of up to | pair/ha 
in S Malawi and 0-9 birds/ha (0-3 pairs/ha) in Tanzania (Udzungwa). Tolerates some habitat distur- 
bance: found to occur at higher densities in disturbed forests in Udzungwa Mts, in Tanzania. 
Bibliography. Ash & Miskell (1998), Benson & Benson (1947, 1977), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Cordeiro (1994), 
David & Gosselin (2002b), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire (1986, 1989), Fjeldsá (1999), 
Hall & Moreau (1970). Harrison et al. (1997). Hockey et al. (2005), Irwin (1981), Irwin & Jackson (1971), Jensen 
& Brogger-Jensen (1992), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960. 1963), Moreau & Moreau (19395), Moyer (1993), 
Sclater & Moreau (1933b), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Steyn (1996), Stuart, Howell et al. (1981), Stuart, 
Jensen & Brogger-Jensen (1987). Tarboton (2001). Urban et al. (1997), Vernon et al. (1989). Vincent (1935). 
Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


111. Chirinda Apalis 


Apalis chirindensis 


French: Apalis de Chirinda German: Chirindafeinsinger Spanish: Apalis del Chirinda 
Taxonomy. Apalis chirindensis Shelley, 1906, Chirinda Forest. east Zimbabwe. 

Forms a superspecies with A. melanocephala. Racial identity of recently recorded N Mozambique 
(Mt Chiperoni) population uncertain, tentatively included in nominate race; study required. Two 
subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. c. vumbae Roberts, 1936 — E highlands of Zimbabwe (Nyanga S to Bvumba). 

A. c. chirindensis Shelley, 1906 — E highlands of Zimbabwe (S of Bvumba) and adjacent Mozam- 
bique. including Mt Gorongoza and Mt Chiperoni. 

Descriptive notes. 11-13 cm; 7-11 g. A rather 
.—, nondescript grey apalis of forest canopy, with 
(ee | long and graduated tail: lacks sharp contrast 
| between upperparts and underparts, resembles 
& à washed-out version of A. melanocephala. 
Male nominate race has top of head, lores, 
cheek, ear-coverts and upperparts grey. paler 


\ | pP on rump; flight-feathers dark grey with paler 
Qt EE grey outer margins, tail grey, with white tips 
ces / of outer rectrices; throat whitish, breast grey- 

\ SM nae ish-white. belly and vent white: iris orange- 

7 EET \ | brown: bill black: legs flesh-pink. Female is 
L v o] like male, but with pale base of bill. Juvenile 


has olive wash on upperparts, yellow wash on 
throat and belly, and buffy flanks; eyes grey. Race vumbae is slightly paler grey above than nomi- 
nate, with broader white tips on outer tail feathers, bill brownish. Voice. Male song a loud, strident 
series of evenly spaced "swik" notes. repeated monotonously up to 200 times at a rate of 2-3 per 
second; female responds in duet, with lower-pitched "chip chip chip..."; duets mainly during breed- 
ing season, when male song faster. Calls include sharp monotone chatter and quivering alarm trill, 
with quiet clicking notes. 

Habitat. Middle-altitude and montane forest at up to 2200 m, mostly above 1200 m. but occasion- 
ally moving to adjacent lowland forest: one pair in breeding condition at 700 m in Honde Valley. 
Mainly in forest canopy: replaced by A. thoracica in lower strata. Locally at lower elevations 
outside breeding season; down to 350 m near R Haroni-Rusitu, in Zimbabwe, then occurring along- 
side A. melanocephala. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects, including small beetles (Coleoptera), caterpillars 
(Lepidoptera) and flies (Diptera). Occurs in pairs or small family parties; regularly joins mixed- 
species flocks. Forages in forest canopy. more rarely in lower strata on forest edge. Gleans items 
from leaves and small branches. 

Breeding. Breeds Oct-Feb, mainly Nov-Dec. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial through- 
out year. Nest dome-shaped, with side entrance at top, built of leaves, seed cases. liverworts, li- 
chens and ferns, 10-20 m up (rarely as low as 4 m) and well concealed on small mossy branch. 
Chicks fed by both sexes. No further information. 

Movements. Mainly sedentary. but some movement to lower altitudes in winter. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Eastern 
Zimbabwe Mountains EBA. Locally common. Recently discovered at 1200 m on Mt Chiperoni, in 
N Mozambique, considerably extending its range N. 

Bibliography. Clancey (1996), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993). Fishpool & Evans (2001), Hall & Moreau 
(1970), Harrison et al. (1997), Harwin et al. (1994), Hockey er al. (2005). Irwin (1981), Irwin & Jackson (1971), 
Lorber et al. (1983). Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963), Spottiswoode (2006), Stattersfield er al. (1998), Steyn 
(1996), Tarboton (2001), Urban er al. (1997), Vernon et al. (1989). 
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112. Chestnut-throated Apalis 
Apalis porphyrolaema 


French: Apalis 4 gorge marron German: Bergfeinsünger Spanish: Apalis Gorgicastafio 
Taxonomy. Apalis porphyrolaema Reichenow and Neumann. 1895, Eldama, Mau, Kenya. 
Forms a superspecies with A. kaboboensis and A. chapini; all sometimes treated as conspecific. 
'Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
A. p. porphyrolaema Reichenow & Neumann. 1895 — E DRCongo, W Rwanda. NW Burundi. E 
Uganda, Kenya and N Tanzania. 
A. p. affinis Ogilvie-Grant, 1906 — SW Uganda. 
Descriptive notes. 12 cm; male 7-11 g, female 
| 7-10 g. A grey apalis of forest canopy. having 
DE S —^| chestnut throat and fairly long and graduated 
é B tail. Nominate race has crown and upperparts 
slate-grey, perhaps slightly darker lores and 
3 cheek: tail dark grey. narrowly tipped whitish; 
A |o throat chestnut, this colour extending slightly 
s onto central breast. cleanly separated from pale 
7777 — — grey breast, belly and vent: central belly 
slightly paler grey; underwing-coverts white. 
washed chestnut: iris reddish-brown; bill black; 
legs yellowish-pink. Differs from vaguely simi- 
lar female A. rufogularis in having throat 
darker chestnut (not pale buffish) and under- 
parts darker (not whitish). Sexes alike. Juvenile is duller than adult, with olive wash on upperparts, 
creamy-buff throat. Race affinis has darker chestnut throat than nominate, underparts whiter. VOICE. 
Song a distinctive, high-pitched trill. "trrreeeeeeee" or "cha-rrrreeeeeec". lasting 1-2 seconds, re- 
peated 2-3 times, and sometimes preceded by a few short. sharp notes as "chip chip-arrreeeeeee ": 
by both sexes. sometimes in duet. Also a low, churring rattle, often by several birds together. 
Countersings with A. alticola in S Kenya. 
Habitat. Confined to Afrotropical highlands biome; occurs in montane forest, gallery forest and 
edges, and secondary forest. at 1600-3400 m. In Bwindi Impenetrable Forest, in Uganda, largely 
confined to hill slopes. whereas A. jacksoni occurs in valley-floor forest. 
Food and Feeding. Diet insects and other small invertebrates, including beetles ( Coleoptera), 
caterpillars (Lepidoptera), hymenopterans, flies (Diptera) and spiders (Araneae), Occurs in pairs 
or in family groups of up to eight individuals. Forages in canopy and in upper middle strata of 
forest. Gleans items from leaves and twigs: hover-hawks from leaves, and hawks insects in flight. 
While foraging, often sways body from side to side, with wings held drooped, and tail erect and 
fanned, and flicked sideways, in manner of a monarch-flycatcher (Monarchidae). 
Breeding. Evidence of breeding activity in Apr-Aug in DRCongo, Jul-Sept in Rwanda and Dec- 
Mar in Kenya. Territorial. No other information. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. Av erage density 1-8 birds/ha 
in Bwindi Impenetrable Forest. in Uganda. 
Bibliography. Bennun (1986), Bennun & Ngoroje (1999), Britton, P.L. (1980b). Byaruhanga e: al. (2001), Carswell 
etal, (2005), Chapin (1953), Chappuis (1979, 1980), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001). 
Hall & Moreau (1970), Jackson (1938), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1973), Parkes (1987). Shaw & Shewry 
12001), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002). Turner (1992), Urban er al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996) 


113. Kabobo Apalis 


Apalis kaboboensis 


French: Apalis du Kabobo German: Kabobofeinsünger 
Other common names: Prigogine's Apalis 


Spanish: Apalis del Kabobo 


Taxonomy. Apalis kaboboensis Prigogine, 1955, Mount Kobobo. east DRCongo. Forms à 
superspecies with A. porphvrolaema and A. chapini: all sometimes treated as conspecific. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Mt Kobobo. in E DRCongo. 
p= — = Descriptive notes. 12 cm. A grey. forest- 
E z canopy apalis with blackish throat and breast. 
tail fairly long and graduated. Male has head 
/ and upperparts blackish-slate. tail blackish, 
K narrowly tipped whitish; throat and upper 
breast blackish-slate, merging into pale grey 
on lower breast, belly and vent; underwing- 
coverts white; iris reddish-brown; bill black: 
a. je legs yellowish-pink. Female is paler grey above 
pce md i 7| and on throat and breast, belly whitish. Juve- 
E s nile is washed olive above, with throat creamy 
D a olive, breast olive-grey and belly greenish, bill 
t pale brown; immature male has paler crown 
and throat than adult, underparts resemble adult 
female. Voice. A dry, buzzy trill, similar to that of A. porphyrolaema. 
Habitat. Canopy of montane forest, at 1600-2480 m. 
Food and Feeding. Diet poorly known; mainly insects. Gleans from leaves and branches. 
Breeding. Poorly known; probably breeds Oct-Nov. No other information. 
Movements. Presumably resident. 
Status and Conservation. Data-deficient. Restricted-range species: present in Albertine Rift Moun- 
tains EBA. No recent information on this species’ status, or that of its forest habitat. Was appar- 
ently common in its tiny range during 1950s. None of the forests on Mt Kobobo is formally protected; 
should they be under threat, as seems likely given the high human population density in the region, 
the conservation status of this apalis will have to be revised. 


Bibliography. Collar & Stuart (1985, 1988), Dowsett (1986), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Fishpool & 
Evans (2001), Hall & Moreau (1962, 1970). Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973), Prigogine (1955b. 1960, 1985b), 
Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). Stattersfield et al. (1998), Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman 
et al. (1996). 


114. Chapin's Apalis 
Apalis chapini 


French: Apalis de Chapin German: Chapinfeinsánger 
Other common names: Straus's Apalis (strausae) 


Spanish: Apalis de Chapin 


Taxonomy. Apalis chapini Friedmann, 1928, Nyingwa, Uluguru Mountains, Tanzania. 
Forms a superspecies with A. porphyrolaema and A. kaboboensis; all sometimes treated as 
conspecific. Form described as Artisornis metopias bensoni is a synonym of race strausae. Two 
subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
A. c. chapini Friedmann, 1928 - highlands of C Tanzania. 
A. c. strausae Boulton, 1931 — S Tanzania, NE Zambia and N & C Malawi. 
Descriptive notes. 12 cm; 8-10 g. A grey for- 
est apalis with rich chestnut face, throat and 
breast. Nominate race has crown and upper- 
: parts slate-grey, rufous wash on uppertail-cov- 
PLA | erts; tail slate-grey, narrowly tipped buffy 
| white; lores, cheek and ear-coverts rich cinna- 
| T mon, extending on to throat and breast; chin 
E p whitish, merging into chestnut on lower throat; 
; side of breast greyish, washed cinnamon, belly 
and vent creamy buff, washed grey on flanks 
and thighs; iris reddish-brown; bill black: legs 
pink. Sexes alike. Juvenile is duller grey above, 
has buffy-cream underparts. lacking chestnut, 
bill brown. Race strausae has entire chin and 
throat chestnut, forecrown washed cinnamon, Voice. Sings all year. In Tanzania, both sexes of 
nominate race have high-pitched, sibilant "psi-psi-psi..." or "tsizi-tsizi-tsizi..." at rate of 5 notes 
per second; farther S. males of race strausae call “dzee tsi tsi tsi..." or “dzee tsili tsili tsili...", with 
3—4 notes per second. females have faster "tik-ik-ik tik-ik-ik-ik..."; partners often call together. On 
Nyika Plateau. in Malawi, countersings to A. alticola and A. thoracica song. 
Habitat. Canopy of montane forest; usually confined to closed-canopy forest, but occasionally in 
riverine forest and secondary growth. Typically, higher in canopy than A. thoracica. but visits 
forest edge at dawn and dusk. and forages in middle-strata thickets in sunny clearings at midday. 
Mainly above 1500 m, and most abundant above 2000 m: down to 1100 m in C Malawi at sites 
where A. alticola absent. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects. Usually occurs in pairs or small family parties. Forages by 
gleaning from foliage. searching leaves and twigs. 
Breeding. Nests Oct-Jan. Probably monogamous: solitary, territorial; one pair in small forest patch 
on Nyika Plateau (Malawi) defended a mutually exclusive territory from a pair of A. alticola in 
adjacent patch. Only one nest recorded, bag-shaped, with narrow side entrance. built of fibrous 
lichens, lined with plant down, and suspended from a twig 16 m up on forest edge. No other 
information. 
Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. Perhaps some altitudinal movement in 
winter: one pair and two singing males found in Jun as low as 600 m, at Mzuma Forest (on shore of 
L Malawi). 20 km from nearest resident population (at 1100 m on S Viphya scarp). 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Tanzania-Ma- 
lawi Mountains EBA. Locally common. Occurs at density of 0-16 pairs/ha (0-48 birds/ha) in the 
Udzungwa Mountains. in Tanzania. In Malawi. pairs occupy forest patches as small as 0-5 ha on Nyika 
Plateau; in larger forest patches. average density is 0-32 pairs/ha. with range of 0-24-0:5 pairs/ha. 
Bibliography. Aspinwall & Beel (1998), Benson & Benson (1977). Benson et al. (1971), Britton, P.L. (1980b), 
Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1984, 1993), Dowsett-Lemaire ( 1983, 1986, 1989), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Fjeldsa 
(1999), Jensen & Brogger-Jensen (1992), Moreau & Moreau (1939b), Moyer (1993), Stattersfield er al. (1998), 
Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Stuart et al. (1987), Urban et al. (1997), 


115. Sharpe's Apalis 
Apalis sharpii 


French: Apalis de Sharpe German: Kurzschwanz-Feinsünger Spanish: Apalis de Sharpe 

Taxonomy. Apalis sharpii Shelley, 1884, Ghana. 

Forms a superspecies with A. rufogularis, A. argentea and A. karamojae: has sometimes been 

considered conspecific with A. bamendae and A. goslingi. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Upper Guinea forests from Sierra Leone E to Ghana. 

Descriptive notes. 12 cm; 7-11 g. A dark grey 

canopy-dwelling apalis with marked sexual di- 

l morphism. Male has blackish-grey head and 

M upperparts, dark grey tail with narrow creamy- 
white tips; throat and upper breast blackish- 


S Nese fr — | grey, merging into grey on belly and flanks; 
N. , i central belly and undertail-coverts whitish; iris 
Ur 


reddish-brown, bill black, paler base; legs 


\ A pinkish-red. Distinguished from A. rufogularis 
D eS iN é| by darker underparts, less white in tail, Female 
i is slightly paler grey above, washed olive, 


i | 

Y s 

A e s (| throat chestnut, sharply demarcated from grey 
| ( '| breast. Juvenile is greyish-olive above, throat 


pale yellow, merging into pale olive-grey breast 


On following pages: 116. Buff-throated Apalis (Apalis rufogularis); 117. Kungwe Apalis (Apalis argentea); 118. Karamoja Apalis (Apalis karamojae), 119. Bamenda Apalis (Apalis 
bamendae), 120. Gosling's Apalis (Apalis goslingi); 121. Grey Apalis (Apalis cinerea); 122. Brown-headed Apalis (Apalis alticola); 123. Black-collared Apalis (Apalis pulchra): 124. 
Ruwenzori Apalis (Apalis ruwenzorii); 125. White-tailed Warbler (Poliolais lopezi); 126. Grey-backed Camaroptera (Camaroptera brachvura); 127. Hartert’s Camaroptera (Camaroptera 
harterti), 128. Yellow-browed Camaroptera (Camaroptera superciliaris), 129. Olive-green Camaroptera (Camaroptera chloronota). 
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and flanks, central belly pale yellow; immature has creamy throat patch, darker grey breast. Voice. 
Calls constantly, even in heat of day. Male song a series of 5-25 dry “chivi” notes, 3 per second, 
although pace varies, with slow “tuwit tuwit tuwit...” and faster “whit whit-whit-it-it-it” rising to 
a crescendo. In duet, female gives faster, ringing "pi-pi-pi-pi-pi...". Also a dry rattle, "trrir". 
Habitat. Lowland forest, including moist forest and dry deciduous forest; also gallery forest and 
well-developed secondary forest. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects, including small beetles (Coleoptera). mantids (Mantodea), 
grasshoppers (Orthoptera) and caterpillars (Lepidoptera), Forages in pairs and small family par- 
ties; often joins mixed-species flocks. Forages mainly in canopy and subcanopy, 5-25 m above 
ground, but comes close to ground where canopy is low, along tracks and in clearings; favours 
trees with finely divided, compound leaves, especially Fabaceae species and Piptadeniastrum 
africanum. Moves restlessly through canopy. gleaning from leaves and small branches. 
Breeding. Nesting Nov-Jun (mainly Feb-Mar). avoiding only height of rainy season in Sierra 
Leone. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. Displaying male cocks tail and jerks up and 
down on small branch. sometimes stretching its neck and pointing its bill upwards; may also under- 
take short, jerky flights. with tail fanned. Nest built by both sexes, an oval bag with side entrance at 
top, made of mosses and lined with plant down, near top of small tree in subcanopy. Several records 
of pairs with three fledged chicks, suggesting clutch size probably 3 eggs. No further information. 
Movements. Little known; presumably resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Upper 
Guinea Forests EBA. Fairly common in remnant forests in Ghana, but almost entirely confined to 
protected areas in Ivory Coast, suggesting that it is particularly sensitive to habitat disturbance. 
Bibliography. Bannerman (1939), Borrow & Demey (2001), Chappuis (1979, 1980), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Demey 
(2005a), Demey & Fishpool (1994), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Field (1974), Fishpool & Evans (2001), 
Gatter (1997a), Grimes (1987). Hall & Moreau (1962, 1970), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973), Ntiamoa-Baidu et 
al, (2000), Rainey & Lachenaud (2002), Stattersfield et al. (1998). Urban et al. (1997). 


116. Buff-throated Apalis 
Apalis rufogularis 


French: Apalis à gorge rousse German: Weifibauch-Feinsinger Spanish: Apalis Gorgirrufo 
Other common names: Black-backed Apalis (S & E races) 


Taxonomy. Drymoica rufogularis Fraser, 1843, Malabo, Bioko. 

Forms a superspecies with A. sharpii, A. argentea and A. karamojae. Taxonomy confused by con- 
siderable variation in plumage; status of apparently isolated Angolan population (angolensis and 
brauni) uncertain. Six subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. r. sanderi Serle, 1951 — S Benin and C & SW Nigeria (Jos Plateau and coastal forest E to R 
Niger). 

A. r. rufogularis (Fraser, 1843) — E Nigeria E to Central African Republic, S to Gabon and PRCongo; 
also Bioko I (Fernando Póo). 

A. r. angolensis (Bannerman, 1822) - NW Angola. 

A. r. brauni Stresemann, 1934 — W Angola. 

A. r. nigrescens (Jackson, 1906) - DRCongo. SW Sudan, Uganda (except SW), W Kenya, NW 
Tanzania and NW Zambia. 

A. r. Kigezi Keith et al., 1967 — Kigezi, in SW Uganda. 

TER nes 2 ——-.—- Descriptive notes. 12 cm; 6-11 g. A small. 
\ short-tailed forest apalis with marked regional 
variation in male plumage. Male nominate race 
has head, throat, breast and entire upperparts 
dark sooty grey; tail mainly white, two central 
feather pairs blackish: belly white, contrast- 
ing sharply with blackish breast; flanks and 
thighs lightly washed grey; underwing-coverts 
white; iris reddish-brown; bill black above, 
grey below; legs dull pink-red. Female is 
slightly paler above than male, upperparts 
washed olive, wing feathers edged dark olive- 
green, face dark grey. sometimes with buffy 
loral spot, throat and breast buffy chestnut. 
merging into whitish belly. Juvenile is duller and paler, with olive-washed upperparts, pale yellow- 
washed underparts, breast side washed olive-grey. Races vary mainly in throat and underpart col- 
our and general plumage tone of male, only W males having blackish throat and breast: male 
sanderi is darker than nominate, with blackish head and breast; nigrescens male has blackish olive- 
brown upperparts, is all creamy white below, female has strong buffish wash on throat and breast: 
Kigezi is paler and greyer above than previous, tawny throat on female reduced, barely extending to 
upper breast; angolensis has grey-brown crown contrasting with grey upperparts, male has creamy- 
white throat and underparts, female has buffy throat and breast: brauni is paler than last, with less 
contrast between crown and back. Voice. Male song a series of up to 30 harsh dry "chirrip" or 
"trreee" notes, sometimes less harsh, as "beeeu beeeu beeeu..."; female sometimes accompanies 
male with higher-pitched "tee-ti-ti-ti..." or buzzy “dzee dzee"; duets may be synchronized, with 
female closely following male note, "trruit-tsyu trruit-tsyu trruit-tsyu" and so on. 

Habitat. Confined to Guinea-Congo forests biome; occurs in canopy and subcanopy of tall forest. 
Mainly in lowland forest in W Africa: to 1800 m in Uganda, and to 2400 m on Mt Elgon, in Kenya. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects and other invertebrates, including small beetles (Coleoptera), 
bugs (Hemiptera), mantids (Mantodea), ants (Hymenoptera), caterpillars (Lepidoptera) and spi- 
ders (Araneae): also occasional seeds. Occurs singly, in pairs or in family groups: often joins mixed- 
species parties, including those with A. cinerea. Forages mainly in forest canopy. by gleaning 
leaves and small branches; sometimes hawks insects in flight. 

Breeding. Little known. Season Dec-Feb in Cameroon, Feb-Jul in Gabon. Feb-Oct in Angola, 
Jul-Aug in Zambia, and Feb-Aug in E Africa. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial; frequent 
territorial disputes, accompanied by calling, tail-fanning and wing-snapping aerial chases. Nest 
and eggs undescribed; one nest described as a shallow cup of twigs was almost certainly not of 
present species. Nests apparently parasitized by Western Green-backed Honeyguide (Prodotiscus 
insignis). 

Movements. Presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to locally common. Occurs at 
densities of 0-06—0-08 pairs/ha in Gabon. 

Bibliography. Aspinwall & Beel (1998), Bannerman (1939). Benson er al. (1971), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, 
P.L. (1980b), Brosset & Erard (1986), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953). Chappuis (1980), Christy & Clarke 
(1994). Dean (2000), Demey (2005b). Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993). Elgood et al. (1994), Fishpool & Evans 


(2001), Gray (1972). Hall & Moreau (1962, 1970), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Rodewald et al. 
(1994), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban er al. (1997), Waltert & Mühlenberg (1999), Zimmerman et al, (1996). 
117. Kungwe Apalis 

Apalis argentea 


French: Apalis de Moreau German: Kungwefeinsánger 
Other common names: Peters's Apalis (eidos) 


Spanish: Apalis de Moreau 


Taxonomy. Apalis argentea Moreau, 1941, Ujamba, Mount Kungwe [= Mount Mahale], west Tanzania. 
Forms a superspecies with A. sharpii, A. rufogularis and A. karamojae; often treated as a race of A. 
rufogularis. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
A. a. eidos J. L. Peters & Loveridge, 1942 — locally in E DRCongo (Idjwi I, in L Kivu), Rwanda 
(Nyungwe Forest) and Burundi (Kibira and Bururi Forests). 
A. a. argentea Moreau, 1941 — Mt Mahale, in W Tanzania. 
Descriptive notes. 11—12 cm. A rather nonde- 
script, grey forest apalis with fairly short and 
strongly graduated tail. Male nominate race has 
forecrown and lores pale whitish-grey. rest of 
crown and upperparts cold grey, slight olive 
: ; wash on upperparts; tail dark grey, outer four 
ae feathers white; white below, pale blue-grey 
"og wash on breast and flanks; iris reddish-brown; 
bill black; legs pinkish-red. Differs from A. 
cinerea in smaller size and shorter tail, more 
pale-faced appearance. Female has stronger 
olive wash on mantle, rump and wings. Juve- 
nile has yellow-washed underparts. Race eidos 
has shorter tail than nominate, male has cold, 
silvery-grey upperparts without olive wash, lacks blue-grey wash below, female much as nomi- 
nate. Voice. Male song “prui-tju prui-tju prui-tju..." or "prui prui prui...”, sometimes accompa- 
nied by female giving "tjup" notes. 
Habitat. Montane forest and forest edge, often where there is bamboo (nominate race). In Nyungwe 
(Rwanda) and Bururi (Burundi), apparently confined to dry forest, as well as secondary growth 
and even isolated trees. At 1800-2200 m on Mt Mahale; 1900-2100 m (to 2350 m on dry W slopes) 
in Nyungwe Forest, and 1500-2000 m on Idjwi I (DRCongo). 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects. Forages singly, in pairs or in small groups of 4—6 indi- 
viduals (up to 20 on Idjwi 1); joins mixed-species parties in Nyungwe Forest, including those with 
A. cinerea, A. jacksoni and A. binotata. Forages in canopy and middle levels, also at forest edge, 
even when in mixed flocks. Gleans items from leaves and branches. Frequently fans tail. 
Breeding. Poorly known. Young being fed in nest in late Mar in Burundi; probably breeds Jun-Jul 
on Idjwi J, in L Kivu (males with enlarged testes). Only one nest found, 3-5 m up in dense-leaved 
tree with many lichens. No further information. 
Movements. Little known: presumably resident. Some specimens collected at 1200 m away from 
Mt Mahale may indicate some seasonal movement. 
Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted-range species: present in Albertine Rift 
Mountains EBA. Global population crudely estimated to be in excess of 10,000 individuals, and 
decreasing. Apparently common at L Kivi (on Idjwi I), where there are no other apalises; local 
elsewhere. In Nyungwe Forest, in Rwanda, common only in NW, where 0-2-0-3 pairs/ha over an 
area of up to 300 km?. Much of this species’ forest habitat has been cleared for agriculture and 
timber, but substantial numbers receive some protection in forest reserves. 
Bibliography. Britton, P.L. (1980b), Collar & Stuart (1985), Dowsett-Lemaire (1990), Fishpool & Evans (2001), 
Hall & Moreau (1970), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960), Moreau (1941. 1943), Prigogine (1967), Stattersfield & 
Capper (2000), Stattersfield et al. (1998), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Ulfstrand (1960), Ulfstrand & Lamprey 
(1960), Urban er al. (1997), Vande weghe (1974), Vande weghe & Loiselle (1987). 


118. Karamoja Apalis 
Apalis karamojae 


French: Apalis du Karamoja German: Karamojafeinsánger Spanish: Apalis de Karamoja 
Taxonomy. Eupirnoides [sic] karamojae van Someren, 1921, Mount Kamalinga, north-east Uganda. 
Forms a superspecies with A. sharpii, A. rufogularis and A. argentea. Racial identity of birds re- 
cently recorded in SW Kenya uncertain, tentatively included in race stronachi; study required. Two 
subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. k. karamojae (van Someren, 1921) — locally in NE Uganda (Kanatorok, in Kidepo Valley, and 
Mt Moroto, Mt Kamalinga and Mt Kadam). 

A. k. stronachi Stuart & Collar, 1985 — N Tanzania (Wembere Steppes, Serengeti) and SW Kenya 
(Kedong Valley). 

Descriptive notes. 12 cm; 8-11 g. A localized 
grey apalis with distinctive white wingpanel 
and a relatively long bill. Nominate race is ash- 
grey above, with short, narrow whitish 
supercilium from base of bill to above eye; 
lores blackish, ear-coverts slightly darker grey 
than crown; tail dark grey. with white tips on 
T2, grading to fully white outer two rectrices; 


U^ [Omm flight-feathers and greater upperwing-coverts 

N ya \ nh Va .| dark grey, white outer webs of inner secondar- 
\ ) j \ i ies and tertials form obvious white panel on 
M ( s & - folded wing; whitish below, lightly washed 
2 $ S N { Ss, A grey on flanks, thighs mottled blackish; iris 


reddish-brown; biil black; legs reddish-brown. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed. Race stronachi male has darker, brown-washed upperparts, breast 
and flanks darker grey, female paler. Voice. Pair-members sing from perches 2-3 m up, near tops of 
acacia trees (Acacia), song an antiphonal duet comprising a series of fluid, musical phrases, each 
partner alternating notes. songs last 6-71 seconds, each bird giving 1-3-1-5 notes per second, 
resulting in combined duet at 2-7-3-2 notes per second; phrases cycled every [0-20 seconds dur- 
ing a song bout (atypical for an apalis); examples of phrases include “dway tow tee tow tee", “wee 
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way toi tuu", “wee wee téé way", "wee way wéé tuu". Contact call a soft "we we we" or "dwe dwe 
dwe”; alarm a rasping "jirrrrr jirrrrr". Fledged chicks beg with rapid "chit-chit-chit...", accelerat- 
ing to rasping call when parents deliver food. 

Habitat. Acacias and other small trees and shrubs in semi-arid savannas: often along watercourses 
and in seasonally flooded areas. 

Food and Feeding. No information on diet; presumably mainly insects. Occurs in pairs or in 
groups of up to six individuals, Forages by gleaning foliage and small branches of acacias and 
other shrubby vegetation. 

Breeding. Pairs with fledged young observed in Jul in Tanzania. One nest and eggs found, but not 
formally described. No other information. 

Movements. Presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Serengeti Plains 
EBA and North-East Uganda Secondary Area. Appears to be scarce in NE Uganda, but is locally fairly 
common in N Tanzania, and recently discovered in SW Kenya (Kedong Valley): global population 
crudely estimated to be in excess of 10.000 individuals. Decreasing, largely as a result of habitat loss 
linked to increasing agriculture in its very limited range. Populations are protected in Kidepo Valley 
National Park. in Uganda. and Serengeti National Park and Maswa Game Reserve. in Tanzania. 
Bibliography. Britton, P.L. (1980b), Collar & Stuart (1985), Demey (2005b), Elliott (1972). Fishpool & Evans 
(2001), Hall & Moreau (1970), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960), Shaw er al, (2008), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), 
Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stattersfield et al. (1998), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Stuart & Collar (1985). 
Turner (1977), Urban er al. (1997), Zimmerman er al. (1996) 


119. Bamenda Apalis 


Apalis bamendae 


French: Apalis de Bamenda German: Bamendafeinsánger Spanish: Apalis de Bamenda 
Taxonomy. Apalis bamendae Bannerman, 1922, between Bamenda and Dschang, south-west 
Cameroon. 
Has previously been considered conspecific with A. sharpii and A. goslingi. Apparently closely 
related to A. rufogularis: the two have largely non-overlapping ranges. replacing each other within 
1-2 km. Monotypic. 
Distribution. SW & C Cameroon (Bamenda Highlands S of 6° N, Adamawa Plateau) and SE 
Nigeria (Mbulu Forest); probably also extreme W Central African Republic ( Yade Hills). 
F : - E - Descriptive notes. 12 cm. A dark grey apalis 
i n) with chestnut throat and fairly short. dark tail. 
M. Has frons and face washed chestnut, dark grey 
4 5. d \ | crown and upperparts washed olive-brown: 
\ ih upperwing and tail dark brown; throat buffy 
chestnut. merging into grey on breast and paler 
grey on belly: flanks grey. washed buffy, thighs 
chestnut, vent and underwing-coverts creamy 
white; iris yellow-brown; bill black; legs flesh- 
i pink. Sexesalike. Juvenile undescribed. Voice 
f «à| Male song a series of notes starting with deeper, 
M > \ | descending note, “chew chit chit chit chit...”, 
l SP -| rate varies from fast to slow; also a 3-note 
— ‘ -— © "Isweu-twit-twit" repeated in series. Female 
sometimes calls with male, giving fast series of higher-pitched notes, "tit-it-it-it-it-it...". 
Habitat. Confined to gallery forest in savanna woodland on Adamawa Plateau: occupies wider 
range of habitats in Bamenda Highlands, including gallery forest characterized by Raphia vinifera, 
thickets, and even orchards, gardens and fields with large trees such as eucalypts, avocados and 
mangos. From 700 m to 2050 m. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects. Forages in canopy and along edges of gallery forest. 
Breeding. No information. 
Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Cameroon 
Mountains EBA. Total range covers no more than c. 80,000 km?, Locally common throughout its 
range, including in degraded habitats in Bamenda Highlands. Distance between pairs 300-1000 m 
in gallery forest on Adamawa Plateau, but habitat loss a significant problem here, because gallery 
forests are clear-cut. Occurs in at least two protected areas, the Bali-Ngemba Forest Reserve (in 
Bamenda) and the large Mbam-Djerem National Park (at Adamawa). 
Bibliography. Anon. (1999c), Bannerman (1939), Bobo & Njie (2001), Bobo et al. (2001), Borrow & Demey 
(2001), Chappuis (1979, 1980), Demey (2005a), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001), 
Hall & Moreau (1962. 1970), Larison et al. (2000), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1973). Stattersfield et al. 
(1998), Stuart (1986b), Urban et al. (1997), 


120. Gosling's Apalis 
Apalis goslingi 


French: Apalis de Gosling German: Goslingfeinsinger 
Other common names: Cameroon Apalis 


Spanish: Apalis de Gosling 


Taxonomy. Apalis goslingi Alexander, 1908, Guruba River. Upper Uele, DRCongo. 

Sometimes considered conspecific with A. sharpii and A. bamendae. Monotypic. 

Distribution. S Cameroon, SW Central African Republic, NE Gabon, N PRCongo, DRCongo and 
NE Angola. 

Descriptive notes, 11 cm. A fairly small, grey 
apalis with short. mainly dark brownish-grey 
tail. Male has grey crown and upperparts, 
tinged brown except on rump, which is slightly 
paler grey; flight-feathers and tail dark grey, 
very narrow buffy tips on tail feathers; lores 
and cheek dark grey, throat creamy white, un- 
derparts pale grey, paler on central belly and 
vent; underwing-coverts and inner webs of 
secondaries and inner primaries white basally; 
iris pale yellow or red; bill black; legs buffy 
pink. Female is like male, but has paler face. 
Juvenile is washed olive-green above, throat 
pale yellow, underparts washed pale olive-yel- 


low; bill and eyes greenish-grey, legs yellowish. Voice. Song a monotonous series of 6-10 "twit" 
notes or faster "twit-it-it-it-it...". 

Habitat. Confined to Guinea-Congo forests biome; occurs in lowland forest along rivers, forest 
edge and secondary growth. In PRCongo favours forest along major rivers, where trees are ex- 
posed to sunlight. 

Food and Feeding. Diet insects and other invertebrates, including beetles (Coleoptera). grasshop- 
pers (Orthoptera), smal] mantids (Mantodea). caterpillars (Lepidoptera) and spiders (Araneae), 
Forages by gleaning vegetation. 

Breeding. Probably breeds Apr-Aug in PRCongo and DRCongo; Jan-Feb in Cameroon. Territo- 
rial. probably throughout year; pair vigorously defends river-front territory 60-80 m long. No 
other information. 

Movements. Little known: presumably resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon in many areas, but locally com- 
mon in N PRCongo. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1939, 1953b), Borrow & Demey (2001). Brosset & Érard (1986), Chapin (1953), 
Chappuis (1979. 1980), Dean (2000). Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (1998), 
Fishpool & Evans (2001), Hall & Moreau (1970), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973), Ripley & Heinrich (1960), 
Urban et al. (1997) 


121. Grey Apalis 


Apalis cinerea 


French: Apalis cendrée German: Graurücken-Feinsünger Spanish: Apalis Gris 

Taxonomy. Euprinodes cinereus Sharpe, 1891, Mount Elgon. Kenya. 

Forms a superspecies with A. a/ticola; the two have often been treated as conspecific, but are 

sympatric in S Kenya and N Tanzania. Proposed race funebris (SE Nigeria, SW Cameroon high- 

lands, NE Gabon) described on basis of a worn specimen; treated as a synonym of nominate, 

despite large gap in distribution. Birds on Mt Cameroon, included in sclateri, are somewhat inter- 

mediate between that race and nominate. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. c. sclateri (Alexander, 1903) - SW Cameroon (Mt Cameroon) and Bioko I (Fernando Póo). 

A. c. cinerea (Sharpe, 1891) — SE Nigeria, highlands of SW Cameroon (except Mt Cameroon), and 

NE Gabon: E DRCongo, Uganda, Rwanda, Burundi, S Sudan, W Kenya and N Tanzania. 

A. c. grandis Boulton, 1931 — SW Angola. 

Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm: male 8-13 g, 

female 7-11 g. A nondescript dark grey forest 

| «| apalis with a fairly long tail. Nominate race 

|| has grey-brown crown, contrasting slightly 

“| with sooty-grey upperparts and upperwing; tail 
dark grey, white tips on T2 and T3. outer three 
rectrices white; cheek and ear-coverts often a 


| = 3 " d little darker than crown and back, giving 
aoe Y 
| 


slightly masked appearance; whitish below, 
flanks washed pale grey: iris reddish-brown; 
,, bill black; legs pink. Distinguished from A. 
7. ; >  \ || alticola by greyer head, white outer tail feath- 
( 07 ^| ers (not grey with white tips). Sexes alike. Ju- 
" venile is washed olive above, throat and breast 
pale yellow. Race sclateri lacks brown wash on crown. has more uniform face and buffier under- 
parts: grandis is larger than nominate. Voice. Calls mainly in early morning and late afternoon, but 
also after rain. Male song, from prominent perch (usually at top of tree), a dry, monotonous repeti- 
tion of "chip", "krrip" or "pitch-ew", varying in pitch and pace, sometimes a fast, high-pitched 
trill; female may accompany male with high-pitched calls. Countersings with A. jacksoni. Both 
sexes snap wings and bill when excited. 
Habitat. Montane forest and secondary growth; also adjacent thickets and well-developed wood- 
land, including acacia trees (Acacia) at forest edge in S Sudan. At 850-2900 m in Cameroon. 
mainly above 1000 m in Gabon and Angola; 1200-2400 m in Albertine Rift, 1700-3000 m in 
Kenya Highlands, and above 1800 m in S Sudan. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects and other invertebrates, including beetles (Coleoptera). 
caterpillars (Lepidoptera) and spiders ( Araneae). Occurs in pairs or in groups of up to eight indi- 
viduals, rarely singly; frequently joins mixed-species parties, including those with A. porphyrolaema 
and A. argentea. Forages mainly in canopy and subcanopy, but descends close to ground at forest 
edge and in creeper tangles. Gleans items from leaves and small branches; also hawks insects in 
flight. 
Breeding. Breeds during Nov-Mar dry season in SW Cameroon, Jan-Jul in E Africa, and Sept-Jan 
in Rwanda and Angola. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. chases off A. argenrea in 
Nyungwe Forest (Rwanda). Nest built by both sexes, in c. 2 weeks, a bulky oval with side entrance 
at top, made mainly from Usnea lichens and mosses, bound with spider webs and plant fibres, lined 
with feathers and plant down, placed usually 6-10 m up in subcanopy or in forest-edge tree, typi- 
cally near end of branch, with entrance facing outwards; favours sites with abundant lichens; may 
use same site in successive years. Clutch 3 eggs; incubation almost entirely by female, period 13- 
14 days: chicks fed by both sexes, mainly in morning and late afternoon (food delivered every 5 
minutes), chick faeces initially swallowed, later carried away by adults, nestling period 15-16 
days. Nests frequently preyed on: only three of eight nesting attempts successful in one study: 
regularly mobs predators such as snakes. 
Movements. Presumably mostly resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common through much of its range. The most 
abundant apalis in SW Cameroon. Occurs at density of 2-3 pairs/ha in Nyungwe Forest. in Rwanda. 
Bibliography. Bannerman (1939), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Chapin (1953), Chappuis (1979), 
Dean (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire (1990), Elgood et al. (1994), Fotso (1996), 
Hall & Moreau (1970), Heinrich (1958), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Parkes (1987), Rodewald 
et al. (1994), Selempo (1994), Serle (1950b), van Someren (1956), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Turner (1992), 
Urban er al, (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


122. Brown-headed Apalis 
Apalis alticola 


French: Apalis à tête brune German: Braunkopf-Feinsünger Spanish: Apalis Cabecipardo 


Taxonomy. Cisticola alticola Shelley, 1899, Nyasaland = Isoka, Zambia. 
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Family CISTICOLIDAE (CISTICOLAS AND ALLIES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Forms a superspecies with A. cinerea: the two have often been treated as conspecific. but are 
sympatric in S Kenya and N Tanzania; race dowsetti is intermediate between nominate and A. 
cinerea in amount of white in outer tail. Two subspecies recognized. 


Subspecies and Distribution. 


A. a. alticola (Shelley, 1899) - NC Angola, S DRCongo, N Zambia, N Malawi. Tanzania and SW 


Kenya. 


A. a. dowsetti Prigogine, 1973 — Marungu Mts, in SE DRCongo. 


SO 


Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm: 10-15 g. Anon- 
descript forest apalis with fairly long tail. 
Nominate race has crown, lores, cheek and ear- 
coverts dark brown, upperparts dark grey- 
brown; tail dark grey-brown with narrow white 
tip: creamy white below. flanks washed grey: 
iris orange-brown; bill black; legs pink. Dis- 
tinguished from A. cinerea by browner head, 
less white in tail (confined to tips). Sexes alike. 


> d "we é| Juvenile is washed olive above, has crown and 
i X| face initially same colour as back. poorly de- 
i nl T fined buffy supercilium, underparts pale yel- 
| i N77 | low. Race dowsetti male has outermost tail 
feather and half of adjacent one white, T2- T4 
tipped white. female as nominate. Voice. Male song a dry, monotonously repeated "krrip" or "krrip- 
ip". lower-pitched and slower than most A. cinerea calls; female may accompany male with higher- 
pitched. squeaky notes and trills. Countersings to A. porphyrolaema song in S Kenya and to A. 
chapini in Malawi. 
Habitat. Montane forest and secondary growth. Distribution and habitat use often constrained by 
competition with other apalises; confined to secondary growth and forest edge where congeners 
present (e.g. A. cinerea in S Kenya. A. chapini in N Malawi, A. porphyrolaema in NW Zambia), but 
expands niche to include canopy and middle strata inside forests where congeners scarce or absent; 
some exceptions, however, as it occurs alongside A. thoracica in forest patches in N Tanzania but 
excluded to forest edge by that species in S Tanzania and Malawi. Occurs at 1000-2200 m, but 
altitudinal range affected locally by congeners. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects and other invertebrates, including small beetles (Coleoptera). 
caterpillars (Lepidoptera) and spiders (Araneae). Occurs in pairs or family groups. Forages by 
gleaning leaves and small branches: also hawks insects in flight. 
Breeding. Breeds Sept-Feb. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial throughout year; pairs in 
small adjacent forest patches defend mutually exclusive territories against A. porphyrolaema in S 
Kenya and A. chapini in Malawi. No other information. 
Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Locally common. On Nyika Plateau. in Malawi. pairs 
occupy forest patches as small as 0:5 ha; in larger forest patches, average density is 0-3 pairs/ha. 
Bibliography. Aspinwall & Bee) (1998), Benson & Benson (1977), Benson ef al. (1971), Britton. P.L. (1980b), 
Chapin (1953). Dean (2000). Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1980, 1993), Dowsett & Prigogine (1974), Dowsett- 
Lemaire (1983, 1989), Hall & Moreau (1970). Heinrich (1958), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1973), Selempo 
(1994), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Turner (1992). Urban er al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


123. Black-collared Apalis 
Apalis pulchra 


French: Apalis à col noir 
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German: Schmuckfeinsänger Spanish: Apalis Cuellinegro 
Taxonomy. Apalis pulchra Sharpe, 1891. Mount Elgon, Kenya. 
Forms a superspecies with A. ruwenzorii and sometimes treated as conspecific; the two may be 
better placed together in a separate genus. Present species often considered closely related to A. 
thoracica. but differs in having ten (not twelve) rectrices and is genetically quite distinct. Two 
subspecies recognized, 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
A. p. pulchra Sharpe, 1891 — SE Nigeria and SW Cameroon highlands, NE DRCongo, S Sudan, SE 
Uganda and SW Kenya. 
A. p. murphyi Chapin, 1932 — Marungu Mts, in SE DRCongo. 
Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; male 7-12 g, 
|| zs female 6-10 g. A dark grey and white apalis 
ENS _~ | with bold black breastband. Nominate race has 
ES aaa dark slate-grey face. crown and upperparts; 
WS Ue rump feathers long and lax, often covering 
ms l wings; tail blackish with white tip. white in- 
creasing in width towards outer tail; throat and 
»- | underparts creamy white, neat black breast- 
band. chestnut flanks and thighs; iris pale red- 
o MM hi -.| dish-brown: bill black; legs pink-brown. 
à Differs from A. ruwenzorii in larger size, 
3 E À N - sharper plumage patterning, white in tail; from 
! j S V m m | A. nigriceps in having blackish back and chest- 
f E nut flanks. Sexes alike. Juvenile is duller and 
paler above and on flanks, breastband slate-grey. Race murphyi is paler above than nominate, has 
more extensive white in tail. outer rectrix completely white. Voice. Song a series of rather plaintive 
"dzeew dzeew dzeew dzeew" or shorter, faster "peht-peht-peht", delivered in short bursts of 3-8 
notes, often repeated; female often accompanies male. Contact call, often after taking prey. a short 
"chewi"; alarm a buzzy. nasal "djeeeaaaa". 
Habitat. Confined to Afrotropical highlands biome; occurs in understorey and edges of montane 
forest, favouring areas with tangled creepers and dense cover along streams, also in bamboo. At 
1550-2900 m: exceptionally. to 1200 m in SW Cameroon. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects and other invertebrates, including small mantids (Mantodea), 
caterpillars (Lepidoptera). grasshoppers (Orthoptera) and spiders (Araneae). Occurs in pairs or 
small family groups. Forages usually 1-3 m above ground, rarely to 10 m. Gleans from leaves: 
inspecting undersides of leaves, and probes flowers and clusters of dead leaves. Has habit of ex- 
travagantly wagging its raised tail from side to side. 
Breeding. Breeds mainly in Dec-Mar dry season, with a few nests recorded May-Jun. in SW 
Cameroon: in long and short rains. Nov-Apr and May-Jun, in E Africa; some pairs attempt second 
brood. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial (probably throughout year). Normally uses domed 
nest of other bird. especially Camaroptera brachyura but also sunbirds (Nectariniidae). weavers 
(Ploceidae) and other warblers (including A. flavida). adding lining and reshaping entrance hole, 


and uses same nest for up to seven breeding attempts, and for two successive years; one studied pair, 
however, always built own nest, an oval with side entrance at top, made of moss bound with spider 
web. and lined with feathers; nest sites 1—14 m up in bush or small tree: breeding territory c. 0-4 ha. 
Clutch 2-3 eggs. usually 2: frequently re-lays following breeding failure; incubation by both sexes, 
mainly by female. male delivers food to sitting mate, which comes off nest to be fed, incubation 
period 13-14 days; chicks brooded by both sexes. and each delivers food to mate on nest, brood- 
feeding and nest sanitation shared roughly equally by male and female; nestling period 15—16 days. 
Nest often preyed on, possibly by squirrels (Sciuridae); only 30% of nests fledge chicks. 
Movements. Presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to locally common. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1939), Borrow & Demey (2001). Britton, P.L. (1980b), Cave & MacDonald (1955), 
Chapin (1953). Chappuis (1979), Demey (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Elgood et al. (1994), Fishpool 
& Evans (2001), Fotso (1996), Hall & Moreau (1970), Larison et al. (2000), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 
1973), Mann (1985), Serle (1950b), van Someren (1956), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban er al. (1997), 
Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


124. Ruwenzori Apalis 
Apalis ruwenzorii 


French: Apalis du Ruwenzori German: Ruwenzorifeinsinger Spanish: Apalis del Ruwenzori 
Other common names: Collared Apalis 


Taxonomy. Apalis ruwenzorii Jackson, 1904, Ruwenzori, DRCongo-Uganda. 

Forms a superspecies with A. pulchra and sometimes treated as conspecific; the two may be better 
placed together in a separate genus. Birds from Rugege Forest, in Rwanda, described as a geo- 
graphical race. catiodes. but appear indistinguishable from other populations. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Highlands of E DRCongo, SW Uganda, W Rwanda and W Burundi. 

Descriptive notes, 11—12 cm; male 9-13 g, fe- 
male 7-12 g. A dark grey and buff apalis with 
grey breastband. Has slate-grey face, crown 
and upperparts, dark grey tail; throat and un- 
derparts reddish-buff. sooty-grey breastband. 
whitish central belly: flanks and thighs richer 
chestnut; iris pale reddish-brown; bill black; 
legs pink-brown. Differs from A. pulchra in 
smaller size, duller plumage, no white in tail. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile is duller than adult, with 
yellow gape, mouth and legs. Voice. Song a 
bleating note usually repeated 4—6 times, “bzzz 
If PS aR bzzz bzzz bzzz" or "breer breer breer breer", 
i typically more buzzy and less nasal than that 
of A. pulchra. Female often accompanies male, her calls often slightly higher-pitched and faster. 
Habitat. Montane forest, also secondary growth and bamboo; at 1550-3100 m. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects and other invertebrates, including caterpillars (Lepidoptera), 
ants (Hymenoptera) and spiders (Araneae). Occurs in pairs or small family groups. Forages mainly 
in understorey., sometimes venturing into middle strata. Gleans from leaves and small branches. 
Occasionally associated with ants swarms. foraging on branches over the swarm. Frequently opens 
wings and flirts tail when excited. 

Breeding. Nests mainly during rainy season, Mar-May in DRCongo, Aug-Dec in Rwanda and 
Dec-Apr in Uganda. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. Nest an unusually large, untidy 
ball (c. 12 cm wide, 23 cm deep), with side entrance at top, made from moss, slung 8 cm below 
small branch 0-5-1.2 m above ground in dense herbaceous ground cover; one nest was lined with 
whitish lichens, another with Panicum grass stems. Clutch 2 eggs; no information on incubation 
and fledging periods. 

Movements. Presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Albertine 
Rift Mountains EBA. Locally common. Average density 2-7 birds/ha in Bwindi Impenetrable For- 
est, in Uganda, and 1—2 pairs/ha in Nyungwe Forest. in Rwanda. 

Bibliography. Bennun (1986), Britton. P.L. (1980b), Butynski (1993), Byaruhanga er al. (2001), Carswell er al. 
(2005), Chapin (1953). Dowsett-Lemaire (1990), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (1990), Fishpool & Evans (2001), 
Hall & Moreau (1970), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1973). Shaw & Shewry (2001), Stattersfield et al. (1998), 
Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002). Urban et al. (1997). Willis (1986). 
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Genus POLI OLAIS Alexander, 1903 


125. White-tailed Warbler 


Poliolais lopezi 


French: Poliolais 4 queue blanche Spanish: Camaróptera Coliblanca 
German: WeifBschwanzsánger 
Other common names: Cameroon Warbler 


Taxonomy. Apalis lopezi Alexander, 1903, Bakake, Bioko. 

Affinities uncertain: variously placed in genus Camaroptera (but has only ten rectrices) and genus 
Artisornis; unusual in having marked sexual dimorphism in plumage, and, unlike those genera, 
does not stitch its nest. Original spelling “lopezi” was emended by the describer himself later in 
same year to “lopesi”, as intended to honour the original collector. but this is an unjustified emen- 
dation; prevailing usage. as now favoured by the Code, also appears to be heavily in favour of 
retaining “lopezi” as the correct name. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. l. manengubae Serle, 1949 — highlands of SE Nigeria and SW Cameroon (except Mt Cameroon). 
P. 1. alexanderi Bannerman, 1915 — Mt Cameroon, in SW Cameroon. 

P. I. lopezi (Alexander. 1903) — Bioko I (Fernando Póo). 

Descriptive notes. 10 cm; 11-14 g. A tiny forest warbler with fine, longish bill and short and 
square. white-sided tail with ten feathers. Male nominate race has crown and side of head, and 
entire upperparts, dark sooty grey with brownish tinge; flight-feathers dark grey-brown; tail with 
central two feather pairs dark grey-brown, the rest white; throat and underparts very dark slate- 


Family CISTICOLIDAE (CISTICOLAS AND ALLIES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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c grey, tinged browner on flanks, only slightly 
a ie paler on centre of belly. dark buffish undertail- 
" i coverts; iris warm brown; bill dark brown; legs 
f } M brown to grey. Female has top and side of head 
a E & i ; chestnut-brown, sharply demarcated from dark 
= Í z olive-brown mantie: chin and throat grey, un- 
] derparts dark grey (including centre of belly), 
Qo A flanks washed brownish. Juvenile has head and 
- lo \ ae; y| upperparts dark olive-brown, face washed with 
i ) l iN «| rufous, underparts olive-green, with brownish 
i & \| sides, yellowish throat and belly. Race 
Y l manengubae male lacks brownish tinge above, 
i —' i | flight-feathers have olive-grey outer margins, 
is slightly less dark below, pale centre of belly, 
warm buff undertail-coverts, female is brighter than nominate, face rufous-tinged, chestnut ex- 
tending from crown and neck to breast side, throat whitish, merging with olive-grey breast, belly 
centre pale yellow, rear flanks tinged chestnut, buff undertail-coverts tipped chestnut; alexanderi 
male is darker above than previous, sooty black with olive-green tinge, throat grey, merging with 
greenish-grey breast and flanks, belly pale greyish, undertail-coverts tinged rufous. female has 
chestnut confined to top and side of head, upperparts greener, underparts paler yellow. Voice. Song 
a regular series of thin, clear high-pitched notes (c. 1 per second), "hweet-hweet-hweet-peeit-peeit- 
peeit- hweee-hweee-hweee-tsuit-tsuit-tsuit”, or a clear double "hwee-hew, hwee-hew": calls in- 
clude single "hwee", lower "hwuit" and high-pitched chipping sounds. 
Habitat. Dense, moist understorey of intermediate and montane forest, including forest edge and 
clearings. Prefers areas of thick bush and tangled undergrowth. especially where there is Oreacanthus 
manni (Acanthaceae) growing. At 800-2200 m on Mt Cameroon, 1950-2200 m on Mt Manenguba, 
and 900—1900 m elsewhere in W Cameroon; to 1600 m on Bioko I. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects. Forages in pairs or small groups. usually close to ground: 
moves restlessly within dense vegetation, searching leaves and twigs. 
Breeding. Breeds Oct-Feb. at end of rains and into dry season, in Cameroon; Nov-Jan on Bioko. 
Probably monogamous: solitary, territorial, Nest a thick-walled bag or ball of moss. side entrance 
with porch at top. lined with soft plant material, hung 1-1-5 m above ground from fern frond or tall 
herb. Clutch 1-2 eggs: no information on incubation and fledging periods. One nest parasitized by 
either a honeyguide (Indicatoridae) or a Pin-tailed Whydah (Vidua macroura). 
Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Cameroon Mountains EBA. Confined to higher-altitude forests 
within a very small range in SW Cameroon, SE Nigeria and Bioko. Locally common on mainland, 
but forests within range are threatened by unsustainable exploitation and encroachment. Status on 
Bioko uncertain, following reports of widespread forest clearance since 1990. 
Bibliography. Bannerman (1939), Borrow & Demey (2001), Bowden (2001). Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), 
Chappuis (1979), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Eisentraut (1963). Elgood (1965), Elgood er al. (1994), 
Fishpool & Evans (2001), Fry (1976), Hall & Moreau (1962, 1970), Larison er al. (2000), Mackworth-Praed & 
Grant (1973), Pérez de) Val et al. (1994), Rodewald et al. (1994), Stattersfield et ul. (1998), Stuart (19866), Tye, H 
(1992), Urban et al. (1997), Wilson (1989). 


Genus CAMAROPTERA Sundevall, 1850 


126. Grey-backed Camaroptera 


Camaroptera brachyura 


French: Camaroptére à téte grise Spanish: Camaróptera Baladora 
German: Grünmantel-Bogenflügel 
Other common names: Bleating Bush-warbler; Green-backed Camaroptera (nominate group) 


Taxonomy. Sylvia brachyura Vieillot, 1820, Knysna, Western Cape, South Africa. 

Often treated as a conspecific with C. harterti, but latter has green tail and whiter underparts and is 
genetically distinct; the two appear not to intergrade in Angola, despite occurring in the same 
habitat. Races form two complexes, the green-backed "nominate group" (pileata, fugglescouchmani, 
bororensis, constans and nominate) and the grey-backed “brevicaudata group" (remaining races). 
These often treated as comprising two separate species, but the groups share similar calls and 
displays, hybridize locally in Mozambique and Malawi, and do not exhibit significant genetic 
differences, and thus are probably best treated as representing a single species; moreover, bororensis 
intergrades with sharpei in Malawi, and fugglescouchmani with intercalata in NE Zambia; on the 
other hand, members of both forms occur together in NE Tanzania and NE South Africa, where 
they are segregated locally by habitat choice. Birds described as race “congica” proved to be aber- 
rant juveniles of Calamonastes undosus cinereus. Sixteen subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. b. brevicaudata (Cretzschmar, 1830) — savannas from Senegal E to Sudan and NW Ethiopia. 
C. b. tincta (Cassin, 1855) — forest and woodland from Liberia E to W Kenya, S to NW Angola. 
C. b. abessinica Zedlitz, 1911 - S Sudan, NE DRCongo, Ethiopia, Djibouti, NW Somalia, N Uganda 
and N Kenya. 

C. b. insulata Desfayes, 1975 — forested areas of SC Ethiopia. 

C. b. aschani Granvik, 1934 — E DRCongo (Kivu), SW Uganda and Kenyan Highlands. 

C. b. erlangeri Reichenow, 1905 — S Somalia, E Kenya and NE Tanzania 

C. b. griseigula Sharpe, 1892 — SE Uganda, W Kenya and N Tanzania. 

C. b. intercalata C. M. N. White, 1960 - N & NE Angola, S DRCongo, N Zambia and W Tanzania. 
C. b. sharpei Zedlitz, 1911 — S Angola, N Namibia, N & E Botswana, S Zambia, arid parts of W 
Malawi and N South Africa (North West Province). 

C. b. transitiva Clancey, 1974 — Zimbabwe, SE Botswana and NE South Africa. 

C. b. beirensis Roberts, 1932 — Mozambique N of R Save, adjacent Zimbabwe, and S to NE South 
Africa (NE KwaZulu-Natal). 

C. b. pileata Reichenow, 1891 — SE Kenya and coastal Tanzania (inland to E Usambaras), includ- 
ing Zanzibar and Mafia I. 

C. b. fugglescouchmani Moreau, 1939 — NE Zambia, N Malawi and E Tanzania. 

C. b. bororensis Gunning & Roberts, 1911 — SW Tanzania, N Mozambique and S Malawi. 

C. b. constans Clancey, 1952 — SE Zimbabwe, S Mozambique, lowveld of South Africa and Swaziland. 
C: b. brachyura (Vieillot, 1820) — coastal E & S South Africa (from C KwaZulu-Natal S to George). 


Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm; male 9—13 g, 
female 7-12 g. A small warbler with short tail, 
plain brownish-grey and olive upperparts and 
whitish underparts; some races have seasonal 
plumage changes. Nominate race has grey-ol- 
ive crown, contrasting with yellowish-olive 
nape and upperparts; upperwing-coverts 
brown, broadly edged yellowish-olive. mar- 
ginal coverts yellow; flight-feathers dark 
brown with yellowish-olive outer margins; tail 
olive-brown (narrowly tipped whitish when 
fresh); ear-coverts grey, merging into whitish 
underparts, breast washed buffy grey, flanks 
olive-grey; iris orange-brown; bill and mouth 
blackish; legs pale pinkish-brown. Sexes alike. Juvenile is olive-brown above, underparts pale 
yellow. washed olive on breast and flanks: bill dark grey, tipped yellow, eyes pale grey-brown, legs 
pale brown. Races differ mainly in plumage colour and existence or not of seasonal plumage changes, 
divided into two major groups, green-backed as nominate (first four in following list) and grey- 
backed (remainder): constans is paler than nominate; bororensis is yellow-green above, grey of 
crown extending to nape; pileata has darker grey underparts than previous; fugglescouchmani is 
similar to last, but has darker underparts, washed buff on flanks; brevicaudata breeding has crown 
and nape greyish-brown, ear-coverts and upperparts greyer (rump feathers tipped paler), uppertail- 
coverts and tail dark brown, wings as nominate, throat and upper breast pale grey, flanks washed 
grey, thighs rich buff, non-breeding plumage paler and browner than breeding, upperparts and 
breast side ashy brown, flight-feathers paler; tincta is darker and browner above than previous, 
wings and tail more olive-brown (four males from Cameroon reported as having yellow-green 
tail), breast darker grey, belly whiter, lacks a distinct breeding plumage; sharpei is like last, but 
paler above in breeding plumage: rransitiva is even paler above; beirensis is greyer above and 
whiter below than previous, back washed olive, lacks seasonal plumages; griseigula is browner; 
intercalata is smaller and brownish, whitish below, more uniform on breast and flanks; abessinica 
is dark grey above, with olive-grey breast and belly, browner above in non-breeding plumage (but 
lacks seasonal plumages in NE DRCongo); insulata is darker than previous, with greener wings: 
erlangeri is slightly less dark than last, has much whiter underparts; aschani has dark grey under- 
parts. Voice. Male song, given al] year. a loud, penetrating "kwit-kwit-kwit-kwit...", like sound of 
two stones knocking together, or a bubbling "ch'wit ch'wit ch'wit...", in bursts lasting 1-2-3 sec- 
onds, often repeated for several minutes. Alarm a mewing "kwé" or “wheerp”, like a bleating lamb: 
juvenile also gives mewing alarm call, but notes weaker. No constant differences between green- 
backed and grey-backed forms, but some regional variation occurs; green-backed birds in KwaZulu- 
Natal (South Africa) regularly give metallic "twik-ik-ik-ik-ik", not heard farther N. Snaps bill and 
"frips" wings when excited. 

Habitat. Forest understorey, often in clearings or at forest edge, gallery forest. desert oases, thickets 
along watercourses and bush clumps on termitaria in savanna woodland; also in well-wooded gar- 
dens, locally in mangroves. Tolerates a wide variety of introduced plant species, including thickets of 
invasive Lantana and Chromolaena. Sea-level to 2200 m. In areas of overlap between green-backed 
and grey-backed races. former confined to forest and forest edge, whereas grey-backed birds occur in 
drier savanna woodland and thickets. In Malawi, mainly in forest edge and thickets, but occurs through- 
out forest understorey where Evergreen-forest Warbler (Bradypterus lopezi) absent. In South Africa, 
colonizes rehabilitating dune-forest in KwaZulu-Natal once patches are 6-8 years old. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly small insects and other invertebrates, including caterpillars 
(Lepidoptera), beetles (Coleoptera), ants (Hymenoptera). flies (Diptera), bugs (Hemiptera), mantids 
(Mantodea), termite larvae (Isoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera) and spiders (Araneae): also occa- 
sional fruits. In some areas, midges (Chironomidae) are an important source of fat. Usually singly, 
in pairs or in family parties; only occasionally joins mixed-species flocks, but was attracted to a 
stand of fruiting Euclea divinorum trees along with a large variety of other insectivorous and 
frugivorous species. Forages by gleaning from leaves and twigs, usually within 3 m of ground, and 
often on the ground itself; hops among leaf litter, and peers under dead leaves and flicks them 
aside; also searches between buttresses of large trees, Shows some response to influx of migrant 
Willow Warblers (Phylloscopus trochilus) in Kenya, then foraging more in interior of bushes and 
moving out of acacia trees (Acacia). Sometimes attracted to people (and probably antelope) work- 
ing in forest undergrowth, possibly to obtain insects disturbed by their movement. Often cocks its 
tail in manner of a wren (Troglodytidae). 

Breeding. Breeds Jun-Nov in Senegal to Liberia, Apr-Sept and Nov-Jan in Nigeria, Oct-Apr in 
Cameroon, Oct-Mar (dry season) in Gabon, Jul-Sept in Chad, Oct-Feb and Jul-Aug in Sudan and 
Ethiopia, Apr-Jun in Angola, Sept-May in Zambia and Malawi, Sept-Mar in Zimbabwe and S 
Africa; in E Africa mainly during rains, twice yearly in some areas but only in main rains in others. 
Monogamous; solitary, territorial. Male advertises territory by singing from concealed perch in tree; 
in courtship, he leaps back and forth between two perches in a high arc, quivering his wings, giving 
loud clicking call continuously and displaying black mouth, may also pursue female rapidly within 
vegetation; courtship-feeds female, especially just before and during egg production. Nest ball- 
shaped with side entrance at top, built inside a shell of growing leaves; typically uses 4—6 leaves 
bent around and sewn together with spider web or plant fibres (the "threads" knotted or teased open 
to form a rivet on outside), usually selects a broad-leaved understorey plant, but occasionally nests 
in Guinea grass (Panicum maximum), ferns (Microsorium), fine-leaved Asparagus, or folds a single 
large leaf along its long axis; inner shell made of dry grass (rarely moss), sometimes lined with fine 
fibres, plant down and wisps of grass, and riveted to leafy shell, often with a leaf added to form 
domed roof; some nests decorated with silky cocoons (up to 27 on one nest); in S Africa, nests of 
grey-backed races are smaller and less thickly lined than are those of green-backed birds; building 
work by both sexes, outer shell constructed in 5—10 days, with material brought from up to 200 m 
away, lining added over 4—7 days; site usually close to ground, rarely above 1 m (maximum 6 m), 
well hidden in forb, herb, broad-bladed grass, small bush or low in small tree. Clutch 24 eggs 
(average 2-7), laid one daily; incubation mainly by female, with 3-egg clutches starts after second 
egg laid. continues to add nest lining during incubation, incubation period 12-14 days; chicks fed 
by both adults, up to 25 feeds per hour, both also remove faeces, dropping them far from nest; young 
leave nest after 13—15 days, before able to fly, they hop through undergrowth and do not return to 
nest to roost; male will attempt to lure intruders away from young by calling and wing-clapping. 
Nests fairly often parasitized by African Emerald Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx cupreus), sometimes two 
cuckoo eggs in a nest; occasionally parasitized by Klaas's Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx klaas), Diederik 
Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx caprius) and Brown-backed Honeyguide (Prodotiscus regulus). Longevity 
at least 9—10 years; estimated annual adult survival in S Malawi 73-596. 

Movements. Mainly resident; some local dispersal. Of 146 ringed individuals recovered in S Africa, 
three moved more than 20 km (maximum 26 km) from ringing site; movements of green-backed 
birds greater than those of grey-backed birds (maximum for latter 3 km). Possibly some more 
regular movements in more arid areas linked to rainfall (along N edge of range and in Namibia). 
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Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to abundant in many areas. Occurs at 
densities of 4 pairs/ha in coffee plantations and secondary growth in Liberia, 3—4 birds/ha in Ga- 
bon; average of 5 birds/ha in Uganda, with up to 15 birds/ha in dense cover. In Swaziland, 3-5-3-9 
birds/ha in riverine woodland, 0-03-0-12 in acacia savanna and 0-07-0-68 in broadleaf woodland. 
but only 0-2-0-6 birds/ha in Afromontane forest in S South Africa, at S extreme of range. Prefers 
forest edge and secondary growth, and thus has benefited from forest clearance. Population in 
Guinea savanna at Lamto, in Ivory Coast, increased significantly, from an average of 0-18 birds/ha 
in 1968 to 0-59 birds/ha in 1996, largely owing to spread of the invasive weed Chromolaena; 
benefits from invasive alien plants also in Kenya, where 12 birds/ha in Lantana thickets. 
Bibliography. Ash & Miskell (1998). Bannerman (1939), Barlow et al. (1997). Bates (1934), Benson (19482). 
Benson & Benson (1977), Benson et al. (1971), van den Berg & du Preez (2000), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, 
P.L. (1978, 1980b), Brosset & Erard (1986), Cave & MacDonald ( 1955), Chapin (1953), Chappuis (1979), Cheesman 
& Sclater (1935), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Chittenden (2000), Christy & Clarke (1994), Clancey (1970a). Dale et al. 
(2000). Dean (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire (1989), Earlé (1980, 1981a, 1981b, 
1981c), Elgood (1959), Elgood et al. (1994), Evans (1997), Fogden & Fogden (1979), Fry (1971), Gatter (19972), 
Grimes (1987), Hanmer (19892). Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey et al. (2005), Irwin (1952. 1981). Jensen & Jensen 
(1969), Koen (1992), Kritzinger & van Aarde (1998), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Masterson 
(19722), Mironov & Kopij (1997), Mlingwa (2000). Monadjem (2002a, 2002b, 2003), Naylor (2002), Pakenham 
(1979). Peach et al. (2001). Penry (1976), Pomeroy (1992, 1993). Rabol (1987), Salewski (2000b). Skead (1995), 
van Someren (1956), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Steyn (1966c, 1996), Stuart et al. (1987), Tarboton (2001). 
Thiollay (1998), Urban et al. (1997), Vernon (1970, 1974), Vernon & Dean (1988), Vincent (1935), Wilson (1993), 
Wink (1981), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


127. Hartert's Camaroptera 
Camaroptera harterti 


French: Camaroptére de Hartert German: Hartertbogenflügel Spanish: Camaróptera de Hartert 
Other common names: Angola Camaroptera 


Taxonomy. Camaroptera griseoviridis harteri Zedlitz, 1911, Canhoca, north Angola. 
Often treated as a race of C. brachyura, but has green tail and whiter underparts and is genetically 
distinct: the two meet without evidence of intergradation, despite occurring in same habitat. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. Escarpment forests of WC Angola from Luanda E to Mulanje, S to Cuanza Sul. 
- : - Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm; 10-12 g. A lo- 
Ec re f > | calized camaroptera with distinctive green tail 
and whitish underparts. Male has dark brown- 
ish-grey crown, mantle, back and rump, green 
tail; upperwing-coverts yellowish-olive with 
dark brown centres, marginal coverts yellow; 
flight-feathers dark brown with yellowish-ol- 
= ° | ive outer margins: throat and upper breast pale 
grey, lower breast, belly and undertail-coverts 
i whitish, lightly washed grey on flanks; thighs 
NE | buffy; iris reddish-brown; bill and mouth black- 
3 ish; legs pinkish. Female has buff wash on lower 
SEQ breast and belly. Juvenile has olive-yellow 
upperparts and tail, underparts washed pale 
yellow. Voice. Male song a loud "chack-chack-chack-chack" repeated 4-8 times, or faster "tjip-tjip- 
tjip..." or "chi-chi-chi..."; alarm a plaintive bleating “deeeh”, similar to that of congeners, 
Habitat. Dense forest understorey, including secondary forest, old coffee plantations and adjacent 
thickets. 
Food and Feeding. Diet poorly known; presumably mainly insects. Forages by gleaning from 
foliage and twigs. 
Breeding. Little known; probably occurs Mar—Jun. No other information. 
Movements, Presumably resident, 
Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Restricted-range species, confined to the Western Angolan 
EBA. Fairly common within its small range. Its occurrence in secondary habitats, including old 
coffee plantations, should help to secure its future. 
Bibliography. Bowie (2006), Dean (2000), Hall (1960a), Heinrich (1958), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963), 
Ryan (2006), Ryan et al. (2004), Serle (1954), Urban et al. (1997). 


128. Yellow-browed Camaroptera 
Camaroptera superciliaris 


French: Camaroptére à sourcils jaunes Spanish: Camaróptera Cejigualda 
German: Gelbbrauen-Bogenflügel 


Taxonomy. Sylvicola superciliaris Fraser, 1843, Malabo, Bioko. 

Several geographical races have been described, but variation is slight and probably clinal. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Sierra Leone E to Uganda, S to NW Angola and S DRCongo; also Bioko I (Fernando 
Póo). 

Descriptive notes. 10 cm; 7-12 g. A small, 
short-tailed warbler with distinctive yellow 
face and long and slender bill. Has prominent 
yellow supercilium and yellowish cheek, con- 
trasting with blackish lores and dark olive-grey 
ear-coverts; crown and upperparts olive-green, 
tail dark brown, rectrices edged yellowish- 
green, flight-feathers brown with greenish 
outer margins; birds from Angola and Uganda 
on average brighter, birds from Bioko paler 
above and with more extensive yellow on 
cheek; whitish below, washed buffy yellow on 
breast, flanks olive-grey: patch of bare blue 
skin on side of throat (inflated and exposed 


when singing); iris brownish, sometimes flecked paler; bill black, paler tip: legs pinkish-brown. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile has yellowish wash on upperparts and underparts; also, has face pattern duller. 
Voice. Male song a nasal, plaintive “jer-wa jer-wa” like a toy trumpet, repeated monotonously; 
sometimes 3-note "jer-wi-ya". Female responds with nasal “maaa”, similar to alarm call of 
C. brachvura. 

Habitat. Confined to Guinea-Congo forests biome; occurs in gallery forest, forest edge, secondary 
growth and farm bush, including coffee and cocoa plantations; scarce in primary forest. To 1550 m 
in Uganda. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects, including grasshoppers (Orthoptera), termites (Isoptera), 
moths and caterpillars (Lepidoptera). Occurs singly, in pairs or in family groups; does not join bird 
parties, but often associated with Blissett's Wattle-eyes (Dyaphorophyia blissetti) in Gabon. For- 
ages mainly in middle and lower strata, favouring tangled vines and creepers. Gleans items from 
foliage: flutters wings to shake caterpillars loose. 

Breeding. Nests Oct-Mar, although may breed all year in DRCongo. Monogamous; solitary, terri- 
torial. In territorial dispute, males sing in view of each other, wings drooped and tail cocked, with 
undertail-coverts raised and flashed at rival. Nest built inside three green leaves, sewn together 
with spider web, lined with seed down and fine grass fibres, 2-3 m up in bush or small tree, often 
at edge of a clearing. Clutch 3 eggs: no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Little known; presumably resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to locally common. Average den- 
sity of 0-1 pairs/ha recorded in Gabon. 1 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1939), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b). Brosset & Érard (1986), Cave 
& MacDonald (1955), Chappuis (1979), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Christy & Clarke (1994), Dean (2000), Dean et al. 
(1988), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Eisentraut (1973), Elgood et al. (1994), Fishpool & Evans (2001), 
Gatter (19972), Grimes (1987), Hall & Moreau (1970), Holman (1947), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 
1973), Pérez del Val et al. (1994), Rodewald et al. (1994), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban et al. (1997), 
Waltert (2000), Wink (1981). 


129. Olive-green Camaroptera 
Camaroptera chloronota 


French: Camaroptére à dos vert German: Olivbogenflügel Spanish: Camaróptera Dorsiverde 


Taxonomy. Camaroptera chloronota Reichenow, 1895, Misahóhe, Togo. 

Five subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. c. kelsalli W. L. Sclater, 1927 — Senegal E to Ghana. 

C. c. chloronota Reichenow, 1895 — Togo E to Cameroon, Gabon and PRCongo. 

C. c. granti Alexander, 1903 — Bioko I (Fernando Póo). 

C. c. toroensis (Jackson, 1905) — S Central African Republic E to extreme S Sudan, Uganda, ex- 
treme SW Kenya and extreme NW Tanzania. 

C. c. kamitugaensis Prigogine, 1961 — Itombwe region, in E DRCongo. 

= = e 5 E Descriptive notes. 10 cm; 9-13 g. A small, 


drab, rather long-billed warbler with short tail 
often cocked. Male nominate race has crown 
and upperparts greenish-olive, crown washed 
brown; tail olive-brown, feathers edged green- 
ish, flight-feathers dark brown, with greenish 
outer margins of secondaries and inner prima- 
ries; face and throat grey, merging into breast 
washed olive-grey; belly grey, flanks and 
thighs washed olive-brown, undertail-coverts 
whitish; iris pale brown; bill black above, grey 
below; legs yellowish or pinkish-brown. 
Female is paler below than male, belly whit- 
ish. Juvenile is similar to female, but browner 
above and washed yellow below. Race kelsalli has buffy face, male lacks olive wash on breast; 
granti is larger, with dark grey underparts; toroensis has tawny-buff wash on forehead, face, breast 
and flanks; kamitugaensis is less buffy on head, with greater contrast between dark breast and 
whitish belly. Voice. Song is a series of loud, penetrating "eeee" or “zzeee” notes, repeated 
monotonously at 4—5 notes per second for up to 5 minutes; song may start with a few short, fast call 
notes, often descends slightly in pitch at first, and ends by fading away (song strength and direction 
appear to vary, making calling bird hard to locate). Call a nasal bleat, typical of genus. 

Habitat. Confined to Guinea-Congo forests biome; occurs in dense understorey of primary and 
secondary forest; also thickets and cofi¢e and cocoa plantations. Found more in forest interior than 
is C. brachyura in Budongo Forest (Uganda). Usually below 1600 m; to 2000 m in Uganda. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects and other invertebrates, including caterpillars (Lepidoptera), 
small beetles (Coleoptera) and spiders (Araneae). Occurs singly, in pairs or in family groups; some- 
times joins mixed-species parties. Forages by gleaning foliage and small branches in forest 
understorey, rarely up to 10 m above ground; also forages on ground, sometimes in association 
with ants. 

Breeding. Nesting occurs throughout year; mainly in wet season in lowland forest, but in dry 
season on Mt Cameroon. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. Nest pouch one or more large 
green leaves sewn together with vegetable fibres, always roofed over; pouch filled with white plant 
down, bound together with spider webs. Clutch 2 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling 
periods. Longevity at least 9 years. 

Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. Density of 2-7 birds/ha re- 
corded in Kakamega Forest, in Kenya. Occurs at much higher densities in selectively logged forest 
than in unlogged areas in Uganda and DRCongo. This apparent preference for secondary forest 
and degraded habitats should help to ensure its survival. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1939), Barlow et al. (1997), Bates & Ogilvie-Grant (1911), Borrow & Demey (2001), 
Britton, P.L. (1980b), Brosset & Erard (1986), Chapin (1953), Chappuis (1979), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Christy & 
Clarke (1994), Dale et al. (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (2005), Dranzoa 
(1998, 2000), Elgood et al. (1994), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Gatter (19972), Grimes (1987), Hall & Moreau 
(1970), Halleux (1994), Herroelen (2006), Keith & Gunn (1971), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1973), Mann 
(1985), Pérez del Val et al. (1994), Plumptre (1997), Prigogine (1961), Rand et al. (1959), Rodewald et al. (1994), 
Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Tye. A. (1992), Tye, H. (1992), Urban et al. (1997), Waltert (2000), Wink (1981), 
Zimmerman (1972), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 
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Genus CALAMONASTES Sharpe, 1883 


130. Grey Wren-warbler 


Calamonastes simplex 


French: Camaroptère modeste German: Somalibindensänger Spanish: Camaróptera Sencilla 


Taxonomy. Thamnobia simplex Cabanis, 1878, Ndi, Taita District, Kenya. 

Forms a superspecies with C. undosus. C. stierlingi and C. fasciolatus. Sometimes considered 
conspecific with first two of those, but no intergradation where their ranges meet. Monotypic. 
Distribution. SE Sudan, Ethiopia, Djibouti, N and S Somalia, Kenya, E Uganda and N Tanzania. 
Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 12 g. A rather long- 
legged. dark grey warbler that habitually waves 
its long, dark tail. Has grey-brown face with 
narrow white shaft streaks, dark grey-brown 
crown and upperparts; upperwing-coverts 
edged paler brown, marginal coverts at wrist 
mottled brown and white; tail blackish-brown. 
darker than rump, faintly barred and with nar- 
row whitish tip; lead-grey below, sometimes 
faintly barred whitish on chin, upper throat and 
lower central belly; undertail-coverts grey- 
brown with narrow white tips; underwing-cov- 
erts white with brown subterminal bands: eyes 
reddish-brown; bill black: legs pinkish-brown. 
Differs from C. undosus in much darker and greyer plumage, only faint barring below (on belly 
and chin), tail darker than rump. Sexes alike. Juvenile has pale buff margins on upperwing-coverts, 
paler underparts with faint barring on belly and flanks: bill brown. Voice. Male song a loud, pen- 
etrating “clack clack” or “click click” like sound of two stones hitting together, repeated monoto- 
nously at 1-1-2 notes per second; sometimes slightly buzzy "zi-ink zi-ink zi-ink..."; snaps bill 
sharply with each note. Song may also be 2-note "click clack”: stretches body up on first note, then 
drops sharply with second note. 

Habitat. Confined to Somali-Masai biome: inhabits dense undergrowth in dry woodland and aca- 
cia (Acacia) scrub in arid and semi-arid savannas, to 1500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects. Forages low down in bushes and trees, usually below 1 m. 
as well as on the ground. Almost all foraging takes place inside bushes and small trees, with only 
9% at outer edges. In Tsavo (Kenya), gleans most prey from twigs and stems (51%), with 33% from 
leaves, 15% from ground, and 3% taken in the air. Frequently raises and lowers tail slowly, often 
while held partly fanned; raised to c. 45 degrees, but not cocked vertically. 

Breeding. Breeds Nov-May. Probably monogamous: solitary, territorial. Male displays to female 
during nest-building by fanning tail while calling and by making short flight over nest-site. Nest 
built mainly by one member of pair (presumably female), a large oval structure with side entrance 
at top, supported by vertical stems. and covered with living leaves stitched together. lined with fine 
fibrous plant material, situated c. 0-3 m above ground in small leafy shrub. Clutch 3—4 eggs; no 
information on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements, Little known; presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. 

Bibliography. Archer & Turner (1993), Ash & Miskell (1998), Benson (1946c), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Cave & 
MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953), Chappuis (1979), Dowsett & Dowsett- Lemaire (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001). 
Hall & Moreau (1970), Irwin (1960), Lack (1985), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1973). Moreau & Moreau 
(1939b), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


131. Miombo Wren-warbler 
Calamonastes undosus 


French: Camaroptére du miombo Spanish: Camaróptera del Miombo 
German: Miombobindensünger 
Other common names: Zambia Wren-warbler; Western Wren-warbler (cinereus) 


Taxonomy. Drvmoeca undosa Reichenow, 1882, Kakoma, Tabora, Tanzania. 

Forms a superspecies with C. simplex, C. stierlingi and C. fasciolatus. Sometimes considered 
conspecific with first two of those, but no intergradation with C. simplex where ranges meet (in N 
Tanzania and SW Kenya); narrow (15-20 km wide) zone of hybridization with C. stierlingi in C 
Zambia and N Malawi, but quite distinct in plumage and songs (hybrids intermediate in appear- 
ance, may have intermediate songs). Aberrant juveniles of race cinereus having buffy-olive under- 
parts were erroneously described as a separate taxon, Camaroptera brachyura congica. Four 
subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. u. cinereus Reichenow, 1887 — lower R Congo in W DRCongo, N & NE Angola (Cabinda, and 
Malanje and Lunda Norte S to Huambo) and NW Zambia. 

C. u. huilae (Meise, 1958) - WC Angola. 

C. u. katangae Naeve, 1909 - SE DRCongo and Zambia (except NW). 

C. u. undosus (Reichenow, 1882) - E Rwanda, E Burundi, Tanzania and SE Kenya. 

Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 11-15 g. A dark woodland warbler with plain to finely barred under- 
parts. Nominate race has crown, lores and ear-coverts and upperparts brown, slightly darker on 
crown, rump washed grey; may have indistinct pale supercilium; median and greater upperwing- 
coverts tipped paler brown; tail brown, finely barred darker brown, outer feathers tipped pale buff; 
throat greyish-white, finely barred brown, barring becoming less distinct on upper breast, blurring 
into brownish breastband; belly buffy or whitish, faintly barred pale grey-brown on flanks; undertail- 
coverts pale buff, barred darker brown; iris pale brown; bill black; legs brownish-pink. Differs 
from C. stierlingi in colder brown upperparts, darker underparts with less distinct barring. Sexes 
alike. Juvenile has greyish throat, breast barred, belly and flanks washed cinnamon, bill brown. 


tema : as Race cinereus has paler and greyer upperparts 
) than nominate, throat and breast pale grey with 
reduced barring, some juveniles washed buffy 
olive; huilae is similar to previous but larger, 
with brown thighs; katangae is greyish-brown 
above, with pale underparts, barring reduced 
or lacking. Voice. Male song a loud “whieu” 
or "cherp" repeated monotonously at 0-8-1-2 
notes per second, closer to C. simplex than to 
C. stierlingi song; also "chi chee chi-chi-chi- 
chi chee”, repeated every 3—4 seconds. Calls 
include bleating “maaa”. 

Habitat. Broadleaf woodland, especially 
miombo (Brachystegia), mainly in thickets on 
termitaria and other areas where there is a dense understorey. In Zambia, occurs in richer miombo 
woodland than that inhabited by C. stierlingi. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects. Occurs singly, in pairs or in family parties: occasionally 
joins mixed-species flocks. Forages by gleaning leaves and twigs; also extensively on the ground. 
Flies into canopy if disturbed while foraging. 

Breeding. Breeds Sept-May. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. Nest framework ball- 
shaped, with side entrance covered by a porch at top, made of green leaves stitched together, inte- 
rior nest of plant down, spider web and fine grass, situated 0-5-5 m above ground in broadleaf tree. 
Clutch 2-3 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Little known; presumably resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. 

Bibliography. Bennun & Ngoroje (1999), Benson & Benson (1977). Borrow & Demey (2001), Dowsett & Dowsett- 
Lemaire (1993). Fishpool & Evans (2001), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963), Stronach (1990b). Traylor 
(1967c), Urban et al. (1997), Wilson (2003), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 
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132. Stierling’s Wren-warbler 
Calamonastes stierlingi 


French: Camaropteére de Stierling Spanish: Camaróptera de Stierling 
German: Stierlingbindensünger 
Other common names: Woodland Barred Wren-warbler, Eastern Barred Bush-warbler 


Taxonomy. Calamonastes stierlingi Reichenow, 1901, Songea, south-east Tanzania. 
Forms a superspecies with C. simplex, C. undosus and C. fasciolatus. Sometimes considered 
conspecific with first two; has narrow (15-20 km wide) zone of hybridization with C. undosus in C 
Zambia and N Malawi. but quite distinct in plumage and songs (hybrids intermediate in appear- 
ance, may have intermediate songs). Geographical overlap locally with C. fasciolatus, but the two 
are segregated by habitat (no hybridization recorded). Proposed race burtoni (Zambia W of Luangwe 
Valley) synonymized with nominate. Four subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
C. s. stierlingi Reichenow, 1901 — SE Tanzania, N Mozambique, E Malawi and W & C Zambia. 
C. s. irwini (Smithers & Paterson, 1956) — extreme SE Angola, extreme NE Namibia and N Bot- 
swana through S Zambia and Zimbabwe plateau to W Malawi and NW Mozambique. 
C. s. olivascens (Clancey, 1969) - C Mozambique. 
C. s. pintoi (Irwin, 1960) — NE South Africa, Swaziland and extreme S Mozambique (S of R Limpopo). 
Descriptive notes. 13 cm; male 12-14 g. fe- 
male 11-13 g. A richly coloured woodland war- 
bler with finely barred underparts. Nominate 
race has indistinct pale supercilium; crown, ear- 
j coverts and upperparts rich rufous-brown, 
A washed olive-brown on crown; median and 
greater upperwing-coverts tipped whitish (form- 
ing two faint wingbars); tail dark brown, finely 
barred darker brown, feathers edged rufous and 
outer feathers tipped pale buff; lores finely 
ee speckled black and white, merging into black- 
ish-brown and white barring on throat and 
Ru v breast; barring broader and slightly less crisp 
7 7 on belly; undertail-coverts buffy, barred dark 
brown; iris orange-brown; bill black; legs brownish-pink. Differs from C. undosus and C. fasciolatus 
in warmer rufous-brown upperparts, whitish underparts with clearer barring. Sexes alike. Juvenile is 
more reddish-brown above, underparts washed yellowish, bill brown with black tip. Race invini has 
redder upperparts and whiter underparts, barring heavier and bolder than nominate; pintoi is slightly 
larger, reddish above, but underparts darker and barring less pronounced than previous; olivascens 
has darker, more olivaceous underparts than nominate. Voice. Male song a high-pitched, 3-note or 4- 
note galloping "tillillup tillillup tillillup" or "biririt biririt biririt". delivered at 2-3-6 notes per sec- 
ond, repeated monotonously. Also gives muffled "prreee" and bleating “maaa”; alarm a sharp “tsik”. 
Habitat. Confined to Zambezian biome; occurs in dense patches of vegetation, including thickets 
on termitaria, in miombo (Brachystegia), teak (Baikiaea plurijuga) and acacia (Acacia) woodland; 
scarce in mopane (Colophospermum mopane) woodland. To 1700 m in Malawi. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects. Occurs singly, in pairs or in family groups. Forages by 
gleaning from leaves and twigs, mostly low down and on the ground, but also from canopy edge of 
small acacia trees. Flies into canopy if disturbed. 
Breeding. Breeds Oct-Mar. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. In courtship, male per- 
forms U-shaped flights over foraging female, drops from subcanopy almost to ground, then rises 
back to another perch on purring wings; on landing, cocks and fans tail, with head held erect; also 
has butterfly-like flight, calling as it flies rapidly. undulating up and down under canopy. Nest oval 
or ball-shaped, with side entrance at top, made of felted plant down, spider web and occasionally a 
little fine grass, up to 15 mm deep at base, usually concealed by green leaves stitched to nest 
strucure, often hiding nest opening with an exaggerated porch (necessitating entry from below); 
situated 0-5—6-2 m (average c. 3 m) above ground in hanging cluster of leaves in mid-canopy of 


On following pages: 133. Barred Wren-warbler (Calamonastes fasciolatus); 134. Cinnamon-breasted Warbler (Euryptila subcinnamomea); 135. Long-billed Tailorbird (Artisornis 
moreaui); 136. African Tailorbird (Artisornis metopias), 137. White-chinned Prinia (Schistolais leucopogon); 138. Sierra Leone Prinia (Schistolais leontica); 139. Green Longtail 
(Urolais epichlorus); 140. Namaqua Warbler (Phragmacia substriata); 141. Roberts's Warbler (Oreophilais robertsi); 142. Red-winged Grey Warbler (Drvmocichla incana); 143. 
Cricket Warbler (Spiloptila clamans); 144. Red-fronted Warbler (Urorhipis rufifrons); 145. Buff-bellied Warbler (Phyllolais pulchella). 
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broadleaf tree: territory 3-6 ha in Botswana. Clutch 2-4 eggs (average 2-5): readily deserts if dis- 
turbed at nest, but may re-lay after early failure; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Little known; mostly resident, but some evidence of movements following dry sum- 
mers in NE Botswana. 

Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Uncommon to locally common. Occurs at densities of 0-3 
pairs/ha in broadleaf deciduous woodland in NE Botswana, and 0-02—0-06 birds/ha in acacia sa- 
vanna and broadleaf woodland in Swaziland. 

Bibliography. Benson & Benson (1977), Benson et al. (1971). Britton, P.L. (1980b), Cizek (2000b). Clancey 
(1984b, 1986), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire ( 1980), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (1989c), Fishpool & Evans (2001), 
Hall & Moreau (1970). Harrison ef al. (1997), Herremans & Herremans (1992), Hockey et al. (2005). Irwin (1960, 
1981). Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963), Masterson (1972a), Monadjem (20022, 2002b), Ripley & Heinrich 
(1966), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Steyn (1996), Tarboton (2001), Urban ex al. (1997). Vincent, A.W. (1948), 
Vincent, J. (1935). White (1960-1962). 


133. Barred Wren-warbler 


Calamonastes fasciolatus 


French: Camaroptére barrée German: Damarabindensánger Spanish: Camaróptera Barrada 
Other common names: Thornbush Barred Wren-warbler 


Taxonomy. Drymoica fasciolata A. Smith, 1847, Kuruman, Northern Cape. South Africa. 

Forms a superspecies with C. simplex. C. undosus and C. stierlingi. Overlaps locally in range with 
last-mentioned, but segregated by habitat, and no hybridization between the two recorded. Three 
subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. f. pallidior (E. J. O. Hartert, 1907) - SW & S Angola (coastal Benguela and Cunene region). 
C. f. fasciolatus (A, Smith, 1847) - NC Namibia, Botswana, W Zimbabwe and N South Africa (NE 
orthern Cape). 

C. f. europhilus (Clancey, 1970) — SE Botswana, S Zimbabwe and NE South Africa (W Northern 
Province S to NW Free State). 

Descriptive notes. 14 cm; 11-14 g. A fairly 
if - | large, dark-coloured warbler, with longish tail 
s often held cocked. Male nominate race in 
[ : breeding plumage has cinnamon-brown crown 
/ * E M [T i and upperparts, slightly warmer brown on 
/ fn rump; median and greater upperwing-coverts 
NI with narrow white tips (forming double row 
í ° of white spots on folded wing); tail faintly 
i \ barred, feathers with narrow whitish tips and 
j buffy margins: face and chin whitish, finely 
^N *. barred black; throat and upper breast brown. 
; sometimes with buffy spots (especially at side), 
lower breast and belly whitish with dark grey- 
brown bars, remainder of underparts tawny- 
buff with dark bars; undertail-coverts with brown chevrons; underwing-coverts buffy with brown 
subterminal bars; iris grey-brown; bill blackish-brown; legs pinkish-brown. Non-breeding male 
has throat and upper breast buffy white. finely barred with black; undertail-coverts plain. Distin- 
guished trom C. stierlingi mainly by buffy (not white) belly, more diffuse barring below, unbarred 
undertail-coverts. and grey-brown (not orange) eyes. Female is like non-breeding male, but extent 
of barring varies, absent from throat and belly of some females, Juvenile is more rufous above than 
female and non-breeding male, has underparts washed yellow and barring duller, broader and more 
diffuse. Race europhilus is darker above, more heavily barred below, and more buffy on throat, 
flanks and vent than nominate; pallidior is paler, virtually lacks barring on underparts. Voice. Male 
song, frequently from exposed perch on top of small tree, a high-pitched, frog-like, slightly trilled 
"prreep-prreep-prreep", notes 0-4-1-1 seconds apart; also faster, high-pitched “whit-up whit-up 
whit-up". like squeak of a bicycle pump, and a slower. repeated, piping “weee-ti-ti-ti”; occasion- 
ally wing-snaps. When displaying. male gives drawn-out, insect-like "keeeeer-rrrrrrrr". 

Habitat. Confined to Kalahari-Highveld biome: occurs in semi-arid savanna and woodland, mainly 
in acacia (Acacia) savanna, but also in broadleaf woodland; avoids tall woodland favoured by C. 
stierlingi. Prefers areas with dense trees and shrubs, and typically at least some ground cover. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects, including caterpillars (Lepidoptera). Usually in pairs or small 
groups; occasionally joins mixed-species parties. Forages by gleaning, mainly inside bushes and trees; 
less often on ground than C. stierlingi. Climbs up inside bushes, then flies to base of next bush. 
Breeding. Breeds Nov-Mar. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. Male displays by flying 
straight up. then swooping down with purring wings: on landing. cocks and fans tail. Nest is thick- 
walled and ball-shaped, built inside an envelope of live leaves sewn together with spider webs; 
consists of lelted plant down, fine grass and rootlets, with side entrance at top partly covered by 
projecting leaf; usually 1-3 m (rarely to 7 m) above ground. Clutch 2-4 eggs (average 2-9); may re- 
lay after early breeding failure; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Mostly resident. Reportedly moves from miombo (Brachystegia) into mixed wood- 
land in winter in Zimbabwe; in drought years, moves out of C Kalahari and occurs farther E than 
usual in Zimbabwe. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common throughout much of range. Ave- 
rage density of 0-25 pairs/ha in acacia woodland in NE South Africa. Tolerates quite heavy grazing 
pressure; atlas reporting rates in Botswana were higher in unprotected areas than in protected areas. 
Bibliography. Cizek (2000b). Clancey (1970b. 1986), Dean (2000). Fishpool & Evans (2001). Hall & Moreau 
(1970). Harrison er al. (1997), Herremans (1998), Hockey et al. (2005), Hustler et al. (1992), Irwin (1952. 1960, 
1969. 1981), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963), Steyn (1996), Tarboton (1980, 2001), Tarboton er al. (1987), 
Urban er al. (1997). Vernon (1977). 


Genus EURYPTILA Sharpe, 1883 


134. Cinnamon-breasted Warbler 
Euryptila subcinnamomea 


French: Camaroptére cannelle German: Zimtbrustsünger Spanish: Camaróptera Canela 
Other common names: Kopje Warbler. Cinnamon-breasted Grey Warbler 


Taxonomy. Drymoica subcinnamomea A. Smith, 1847, Kamiesberg. Namaqualand, South Africa. 
Was previously linked to the sylviid genus Bradypterus. Appears to be closely allied to Calamonastes, 
but lacks a tailored nest and nostril structure differs. Paler birds in the more arid N of range de- 
scribed as race petrophila; variation in colour is, however, largely clinal, and naming of geographi- 
cal races considered unwarranted. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Semi-arid rocky areas of S Namibia and W South Africa. 
Descriptive notes. 14 cm; 10-13 g. A dark 
brown warbler with relatively long, only 
slightly graduated tail. Has forecrown and 
rump chestnut; remainder of upperparts warm 
brown; face grey-brown, chestnut wash on ear- 
coverts; tail blackish-brown, chestnut bases of 
Me outer feathers; flight-feathers dark brown with 
N 1 t * "| paler margins, brown on secondaries, chestnut 
| OS 3 uM on primaries; throat and breast grey with black- 
\ 2 ! ish feather bases (bases sometimes exposed), 
E some indistinct chestnut barring on lower 
p breast; upper belly and undertail-coverts chest- 
nut, remainder of belly dark grey, flanks and 
thighs washed cinnamon-brown; iris olive- 
grey; bill blackish; legs dark horn-grey. Sexes alike. Juvenile is more rufous above, with paler band 
on belly. Voice. Song, from elevated perch usually on large boulder, occasionally from shrub or 
aloe, a plaintive, ascending "tsweeeee" lasting up to 2 seconds; change in pitch within each note 
varies considerably: song notes sometimes interspersed by one or more short, rather harsh “tswit” 
notes. Both sexes call; differences between sexes not resolved. 
Habitat. Confined to Namib-Karoo biome; occurs on rocky hill slopes, boulders and outcrops with 
scattered shrubs in semi-arid areas. Favours granite and gneiss rocks, but occurs also on sedimen- 
tary outcrops. 
Food and Feeding. Mainly insects and other invertebrates, including grasshoppers (Orthoptera), ter- 
mites (Isoptera), ants (Hymenoptera), weevils (Coleoptera), caterpillars (Lepidoptera), bugs (Hemi- 
ptera), spiders (Araneae) and snails (Gastropoda), Usually singly, but occasionally in pairs or family 
groups. Forages mainly on ground, creeping among bushes and rocks, often disappearing into a crev- 
ice and then reappearing some distance away. Often flicks tail downwards or sideways while walking. 
Breeding. Breeds Jul-Dec, mainly Aug-Oct. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. Nest a 
thick-walled oval with side entrance at top, made from grasses and Serruria leaves, decorated with 
spider web and lined with plant down and wool, well concealed in low shrub, aloe or restio within 
1 m of ground (occasionally almost on ground). Clutch 2—4 eggs (average 2:7); adults continue to 
add nest lining during incubation; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Mainly resident; some local dispersal results in occupation of novel habitats (e.g. 
quarries) along edge of range. Records from Naukluft Mts, in Namibia, may involve vagrants. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally fairly common, but patchily distrib- 
uted; absent from much seemingly suitable habitat. Frequent playback of song at a popular birding 
site has reduced responsiveness of this species, but apparently has not affected its population size. 
Bibliography. Boyer & Bridgeford (1988), Brown (1998), Clancey (1986, 1990), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire 
(1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey et al. (2005), Martin, J. & Martin (1965), Martin, 
R. & Mortimer (2001), Martin, R. et al. (2000), Steyn (1996), Tarboton (2001). Urban er al. (1997). 
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Genus ARTISORNIS Friedmann, 1928 


135. Long-billed Tailorbird 


Artisornis moreaui 


French: Couturière de Moreau German: Langschnabelsinger Spanish: Sastrecillo de Moreau 
Other common names: Long-billed Apalis/Forest-warbler, Moreau's Tailorbird 


Taxonomy. Apalis moreaui W. L. Sclater, 1931, Amani, Usambara Mountains, north-east Tanzania. 
Affinities uncertain; sometimes placed in genus Orthotomus, but may be closer to Apalis. Two 
subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
A. m. moreaui (W. L. Sclater, 1931) — E Usambara Mts, in NE Tanzania. 
A. m. sousae (Benson, 1945) — Njesi Plateau, in N Mozambique. 

Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm; 8-10 g. An in- 
[E a conspicuous long-billed, long-tailed dark grey- 

\ E \ Dd 


brown warbler; very long and slender bill 
xS relatively wide at base. Nominate race has 
forecrown and area around eye washed foxy 
brown, brightest as a supraloral stripe from 
above eye to base of bill; inconspicuous but long, 
fine white filoplumes project from face (signifi- 
cance unknown, but elongated fine hairs sported 
by at least some Orthotomus); sides of head, ear- 
NE ` coverts and upperparts, including upperwing 
\ / and tail. grey; centre of throat and central un- 
derparts, including belly and undertail-coverts, 
whitish; breast and flanks strongly washed drab 
greyish; iris red-brown; bill wholly dark grey; legs greyish-flesh. Differs from A. metopias in having 
longer and wider tail, inconspicuous foxy-brown wash on face (not most of head rufous-chestnut). 
Sexes alike. Juvenile lacks rusty wash on head, is darker grey below. Race sousae is smaller and 
darker above and below than nominate. with more extensive foxy tones over forehead, lores and ear- 
coverts. Voice. Song a rhythmic, almost mechanical, repeated “tcheu-tcheu-tcheu-tcheu-tcheu-tcheu- 
tcheu”, varying slightly in pitch: sometimes notes are almost disyllabic, as "t wee-t’ wee-t'wee...”. A 
rasping call also reported, considered to be a form of contact note during foraging. 

Habitat. Forest. In E Usambaras (nominate race), occurs at 800-1000 m in dense undergrowth, 
especially with tangles of vines and creepers along forest edge and in forest gaps, including dense 
Lantana thickets. In N Mozambique (sousae), occurs at c. 1500 m and all records are from forest 
canopy. possibly because of co-occurrence with A. metopias, which is common in forest understorey. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects. Sometimes accompanies mixed-species flocks. Forages 
by searching foliage. mainly in low and middle strata in E Usambaras, routinely in canopy in 
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Mozambique. Works its way up through creepers before moving back down again. Feeds with 
deliberate movements, thrusting long bill into tightly packed vegetation. 

Breeding. Little known. Family party with two recently fledged young in mid-Oct suggests laying 
in early Sept. Nest not reliably described; one reputed to be of this species was a cup of rootlets, 
moss and hair, built inside leaves sewn together with typical tailorbird technique at end of sapling 
branch. Aforementioned two fledglings were fed by parents until early Feb, remained with adults 
until mid-Mar, 

Movements. Presumably resident. 

Status and Conservation. CRITICAL, Restricted-range species: present in Tanzania-Malawi 
Mountains EBA. Known from only two tiny populations. Nominate race occurs only in E Usambaras 
(Amani and Nilo Forests), in Tanzania: population estimated to be 150-200 individuals. most of 
these in Amani Nature Reserve and Nilo Forest Reserve. Race sousae is confined to Njesi Plateau, 
in Mozambique: population very poorly known. but a recent brief visit confirmed that the habitat 
remained largely intact, although it is not formally protected. Further surveys in N Mozambique 
are required urgently. Recent sightings from two forests in Udzungwa Mts, in SC Tanzania, may 
involve this species or a related one: the birds concerned differ from present species in having 
white in the tail. Further fieldwork and research needed. 

Bibliography. Benson (1945, 19463), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Collar & Stuart (1985). Cordeiro er al. (2001). Dowsett & 
Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Fry (1976), Hall & Moreau (1962, 1970), Mackworth-Praed & Grant 
(1960). Ryan & Spottiswoode (2001. 2003), Sclater & Moreau (19334), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stattersfield er al, 
(1998), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Stuart (1981), Tye (1993), Urban et al. (1997). Zimmerman et al. 11996) 


136. African Tailorbird 


Artisornis metopias 


French: Couturiére d'Afrique German: Rotkappensünger 
Other common names: Red-capped Forest-warbler 


Spanish: Sastrecillo Africano 


Taxonomy. Prinia metopias Reichenow, 1907, Usambara Mountains, north-east Tanzania. 
Often placed in genus Orthotomus. but has ten (not twelve) rectrices, and genetic evidence sug- 
gests that it is quite distinct. Geographical variation slight; race pallidus often treated as synony- 
mous with nominate. Population on Nguru Mts (NE Tanzania) tentatively included in nominate 
race, but large genetic differences exist between latter's main population (on Usambara Mts) and 
remaining Tanzanian populations. Form described as race bensoni of present species is a synonym 
of Apalis chapini strausae. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
A. m. metopias (Reichenow, 1907) — Usambara Mts and Nguru Mts, in NE Tanzania. 
A. m. altus (Friedmann, 1927) - Uluguru Mts, in E Tanzania. 
A. m. pallidus Ripley & Heinrich. 1966 — mountains of SC Tanzania and N Mozambique (Njesi 
Plateau). 
Descriptive notes. 10 cm; 7-10 g. A small. ru- 
fous-headed warbler with relatively long bill. 
Nominate race has most of head and neck ru- 
fous-chestnut, becoming whitish on centre of 
throat: upperparts drab olive-brown, becoming 
greener on upperwing, tail dusky grey, washed 
) ie ' dull rufous: breast strongly washed greyish, 
‘\ ? y } i rA | shading into warm buff on flanks and undertail- 
ad Pa | coverts, and whitish on central underparts and 
NJ belly; thighs dark chestnut; underwing-coverts 
i / ^ i white: iris darkish brown: bill wholly dark; legs 
N i brown, Sexes alike. Juvenile is duller and greyer 
than adult, with dull yellowish wash on under- 
parts, paler lower mandible. Races differ pri- 
marily in colour saturation: altus is much darker on underparts and has more extensive and richer 
chestnut on head side and throat than nominate; pallidus is on average paler overall, Voice. Song 
often a duet, one bird uttering monotonous repeated "swee-swee-swee" or thinner, higher "sireee- 
Sireee-sireee...", which can be either upslurred or downslurred, second individual joins in with ir- 
regular short buzzing “dzz-dzz-dizz, dzz dzz-dzz...". Reported also as having various low, soft calls. 
including low humming "mmi, mmi"; adults with fledged young give agitated "za-za za-za...". 
Habitat. Dense. wet forest undergrowth, especially with tree-ferns, and along forest edge, includ- 
ing pine (Pinus) plantations. At 1000-2500 m. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly small invertebrates, chiefly insects. Often in pairs or family groups; 
sometimes joins mixed-species parties. Forages low down in undergrowth, just above forest floor, 
moving stealthily from branch to branch. Occasionally follows ant columns. 
Breeding. Breeds Dec—Feb. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. Nest pouch of living leaves, 
sewn together in typical tailorbird fashion with silky moss-like substance through holes pierced in 
the leaves, nest inside this pouch a delicate little cup of fragments of lichen, bound with spider 
webs, lined with fine strands of hair-like fungal mycelia. Clutch 2 eggs; no information on incuba- 
tion and nestling periods. 
Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Tanzania- 
Malawi Mountains EBA. Locally common. Populations appear to be stable, with exception of that 
in Amani forests of E Usambaras, where the species seems to have disappeared, or become very 
rare; reason for this change is unclear, as it remains common in nearby W Usambaras. Density in 
secondary forest in Udzungwa Mts, in SC Tanzania, 0-53 pairs/ha (1-59 birds/ha). 
Bibliography. Britton, P.L. (1980b), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Fjeldsá (1999), 
Fry (1976), Hall & Moreau (1970), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960), Moyer (1993), Ryan & Spottiswoode (2001, 
2003), Sclater & Moreau (19332), Stattersfield et al. (1998), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban er al. (1997), 
Willis (1986), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


Genus SCHISTOLAIS Wolters, 1980 


137. White-chinned Prinia 


Schistolais leucopogon 


French: Prinia à gorge blanche German: WeiBkehlprinie Spanish: Prinia Gorgiblanca 


Taxonomy. Drymoeca leucopogon Cabanis, 1875. Chinchoxo, Cabinda, Angola. 

Previously placed in genus Prinia, but differs in calls, behaviour, plumage and nest structure; 
genetic evidence suggests closer relationship to Apalis and Camaroptera. Sometimes considered 
conspecific with S. /eontica, but differs in size, plumage and call; sister-species status supported by 
genetic analysis. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. I. leucopogon (Cabanis, 1875) — SE Nigeria, Cameroon, S Central African Republic and DRCongo 
(except C, E & SE) S to N Angola and N Zambia. 

S. l. reichenowi (Hartlaub, 1890) - E DRCongo, S Sudan, Uganda, SW Kenya, Rwanda, Burundi 
and NW & W Tanzania. 

Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 10-15 g. A medium- 
sized, prinia-like warbler with conspicuous 
E — | white throat and strongly graduated tail. Nomi- 
1 m e nate race has crown and upperparts slate-grey, 
$ blackish speckling on frons, face darker slate; 
flight-feathers and primary coverts dark grey- 
brown, tail slate-grey with creamy-buff tips and 
indistinct blackish subterminal spot; creamy 
white throat and belly, rest opf underparts grey; 
j iris red or reddish-brown; bill black; legs pink- 
b ish-brown. Sexes alike. Juvenile has whiter 
throat, reduced speckling on frons, brown eyes 
and paler tip of bill. Race reichenowi is more 
buffy on belly and underwing-coverts than 
nominate. Voice. Song, often from exposed perch, occasionally up to 30 m high, a series of whis- 
tled notes or harsher “twit twit” notes, by two or more individuals in synchronized duet or chorus. 
Alarm a high-pitched "cheee-cheee". 

Habitat. Forest edge, riparian woodland, gallery forest, bracken and thickets, often near water: 
also dense secondary growth and rank vegetation under plantations. To 2400 m locally in S Sudan 
and E Africa. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly small insects and other invertebrates. including beetles (Coleoptera), 
caterpillars (Lepidoptera) and spiders (Araneae). Usually occurs in groups of 5-10 individuals; 
sometimes joins mixed-species parties. Forages actively, moving through lower and middle sto- 
reys; mainly below 5 m, but sometimes in canopy of gallery forest. Glean insects from foliage and 
small branches. 

Breeding. Breeds Apr-Sept in W Africa and Oct-Mar in C Africa: virtually all year (during and 
after both rainy seasons) in E Africa. Solitary nester; group defends territory throughout year, but 
not known whether breeding is co-operative nor whether there are helpers at the nest. Nest a deep 
cup of coarse strips of grass and other plant material, lined with fine grasses and rootlets (but not 
plant down), built between two adjacent large leaves (usually of Aframomum) that are stitched 
together with spider web or cocoon silk through holes punched along leaf margins. Clutch 2-3 
eggs, usually 2: no information on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to uncommon, but locally com- 
mon. [n Gabon. one group per 15 ha. 

Bibliography. Aspinwall & Beel (1998), Bannerman (1939), Bates & Ogilvie-Grant (1911). Benson er al. (1971), 
Borrow & Demey (2001), Bowen (1983b), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Cave & MacDonald (1955). Chapin (1953), 
Chappuis (1974), Christy & Clarke (1994), Dean (2000). Demey (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), 
Dranzoa (1998). Elgood er al. (1994), Gatter (19972). Hall & Moreau (1970), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 
1963, 1973), Rand et al. (1959), Rodewald et al. (1994), Sefc et al. (2003). Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban 
et al. (1997), Wolters (1980). Zimmerman er al. (1996). 
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138. Sierra Leone Prinia 
Schistolais leontica 


French: Prinia du Sierra Leone German: WeiBaugenprinie Spanish: Prinia de Sierra Leona 
Other common names: White-eyed Prinia 


Taxonomy. Prinia leontica Bates, 1930. Birwa Peak, Sierra Leone. 

Previously placed in genus Prinia, but differs in calls, behaviour and plumage: genetic evidence 
suggests closer relationship to Apalis and Camaroptera. Sometimes considered a race of S. leucopogon, 
but differs in size, plumage and call; sister-species status supported by genetic analysis. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Locally in highlands of Guinea, Sierra Leone, N Liberia and SW Ivory Coast. 
Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 12-14 g. A rather 
nondescript, prinia-like warbler with conspicu- 
ous pale eye, strongly graduated tail. Has 
crown and upperparts fairly pale grey. narrowly 
streaked blackish on crown, washed buff on 
rump; flight-feathers and greater upperwing- 
coverts dark grey-brown with slightly paler 
margins, tail grey. rectrices with narrow whit- 
ish margins when fresh: face, throat and breast 
pale grey, merging into pale buff on belly and 
flanks, central belly whitish: iris creamy, some- 
times speckled brown; bill black; legs pink- 
ish. Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. 
Individuals call singly, partners duet and 
groups chorus together; repetitive series of high-pitched "tsip-tsip-tsip" and slower, nasal "bur- 
bur-bur" notes, presumably by different sexes. 

Habitat. Forest edge, riparian scrub and thickets along mountain streams. Occurs at 600-1600 m. 
mainly above 1000 m. in areas with annual rainfall above 2000 mm. 

Food and Feeding. Diet insects, including beetles (Coleoptera). Forages in low and middle strata 
along forest edge, often in small groups. Unlike Prinia species, does not cock tail while foraging. 
Breeding. Little known. Food-carrying adult and birds with enlarged gonads and brood patches in Sept- 
Oct; presumed breeding adult had tail bent to one side. suggesting enclosed nest. No other information. 
Movements. Little known: presumably resident. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Upper Guinea 
Forests EBA. Believed to be scarce and uncommon, with estimated population in the range 2500— 
10,000 individuals. Recent discoveries in W Guinea (near Dalaba). W of its main range, suggest 
that this species may be more widespread and more numerous than was originally thought. 
Bibliography. Bannerman (1939, 1953b), Barlow et al. (2006), Bates (1931), Borrow & Demey (2001), Demey 
(2004, 2005a), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Gatter (19973), Hall & Moreau 
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(1970), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stattersfield er al. (1998), Urban et al. 
(1997), Wolters (1980). 


Genus UROLAIS Alexander, 1903 


139. Green Longtail 


Urolais epichlorus 


French: Prinia verte German: Langschwanzprinie Spanish: Prinia Rabilarga 
Taxonomy. Burnesia epichlora Reichenow, 1892, Buea, Mount Cameroon, Cameroon. 
Sometimes placed in genus Prinia. but considered a relict species that has been isolated since the 
late Miocene or early Pliocene. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

U. e. epichlorus (Reichenow, 1892) - SE Nigeria and S part of SW Cameroon highlands. 

U. e. cinderella Bates, 1928 — N part of SW Cameroon highlands. 

U. e, mariae Alexander, 1903 — Bioko I (Fernando Póo). 

Descriptive notes. 14 cm; 10—14 g. A superfi- 


, cially prinia-like warbler with plain, yellowish- 

( green plumage and very long, graduated tail. 

} S Male nominate race is yellowish olive-green 

D A above, ear-coverts more yellow, distinct yellow 

"e y SE loral stripe; flight-feathers and tail dark grey- 
V 


brown, edged yellowish olive-green; whitish 
with cinnamon wash below, breast and flanks 
slightly darker grey- white, flanks and undertail- 
coverts washed olive-green; iris light brown; bill 
black; legs pale brown. Female is similar to 
male, but sometimes has paler base of bill. Ju- 
venile is like adult, with bill paler. Race 
cinderella is on average 10% larger than nomi- 
nate; mariae has much longer tail and brighter yellow-green plumage than others. Voice. Male calls 
from song perches in canopy, or while moving through canopy; territorial song a series of thin, dry 
"chip" or "djib" notes, repeated 2:5-3 times per second for 3-18 seconds (average 7 seconds). Con- 
tact call a thin "seep-seep-scep-sip-sip" or "sis-sis-sis", ascending in pitch and increasing in pace, 
with 4—6 notes per second, and lasting 1—4 seconds; adults with fledglings give harsh alarm call. 
Habitat. Montane forest; also secondary growth, and rank vegetation in eucalypt (Eucalyptus) 
plantations. Mainly above 1000 m, with abundance increasing with altitude at several sites; de- 
scends to 500 m on Mt Cameroon during rainy season. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects, including caterpillars (Lepidoptera); occasionally small 
seeds. Moves in pairs or small groups, often joining mixed-species parties. Forages mainly in 
middle and upper strata, by gleaning from foliage and twigs. 

Breeding. Little known. On basis of gonad condition and sightings of recently fledged chicks, 
breeds mainly in Nov-Mar dry season. When confronted with playback of adjacent male's song, 
territory-holder descends to understorey and continues to call while flicking wings (with audible 
rattle) and occasionally cocking tail. No other information. 

Movements. Presumably mostly resident; apparently some altitudinal movements on Mt Cameroon 
and Mt Kupé. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Cameroon 
Mountains EBA. Locally common in SW Cameroon. Status on Bioko uncertain, following reports 
of widespread forest clearance since 1990. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1939), Borrow & Demey (2001), Bowden (2001), Chappuis (1974), David & Gosselin 
(2002b), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Eisentraut (1968), Elgood (1965), Elgood et al. (1994), Fishpool & 
Evans (2001). Fjeldsá & Lovett (1997), Fotso (1996), Grimes (1976c). Hall & Moreau (1962, 1970), Larison et al. 
(2000), Louette & Prevost (1987), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973), Pérez del Val et al. (1994), Rodewald et al. 
(1994), Serle (1950b, 1957, 1964), Stattersfield er al. (1998), Urban et al. (1997). 


Genus PHRAGMACIA Brooke & Dean, 1990 


140. Namaqua Warbler 


Phragmacia substriata 


French: Prinia namaqua German: Namaprinie Spanish: Prinia Namaqua 
Other common names: Namaqua/White-breasted Prinia 

Taxonomy. Drymoica substriata A. Smith, 1842, Olifants River, Western Cape, South Africa. 
Previously placed in genus Prinia. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. s. confinis (Clancey, 1991) — S Namibia (lower R Fish) and lower R Orange (E in South Africa to 
Upington). 

P. s. substriata (A. Smith, 1842) - C & W South Africa (from middle R Orange E to C & SW Free 
State, and S Northern Cape and interior Western Cape E to C Eastern Cape). 

Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm; male 10—13 g, female 9-11 g. A petite, prinia-like warbler with long, 
graduated tail and rather plain face. Male nominate race has central crown warm brown, merging 
into pale grey side of crown, neck and face, short whitish supercilium extending only to above eye; 
mantle, back and rump rufous-brown, outer upperwing-coverts pale grey; flight-feathers and tail 
dark brown, edged paler brown: throat white, underparts off-white, narrow dark brown breast streaks, 
rufous-brown wash on flanks and undertail-coverts: iris pale grey, bill black; legs flesh-pink. Male 
acquires black mouth in breeding season. Female is like male, possibly less streaked on breast, 
does not have black mouth in breeding season. Juvenile resembles adult. Race confinis is warmer 
brown above than nominate, with breast streaking even finer. Voice. Song, usually from elevated 
perch near top of reed or just inside canopy of acacia tree (Acacia), by both sexes, a loud, clear, 
trilling "chit-chit-churrrrr" or "chit-churrrrr", lasting c. 0-5-1-5 seconds, repeated every 5-20 sec- 


onds; trill becomes shorter and call frequency 
increases when excited. Contact call, when for- 
aging in dense undergrowth, a sharp “chit”; 
alarm a repetitive "chewy, chewy, chewy", sus- 
tained for up to 2 minutes. 

Habitat. Confined to Namib-Karoo biome; 
occurs in reedbeds and in Acacia karroo and 


NC 


\ s Tamarix usneoides scrub and woodland along 
T watercourses and irrigation canals in arid and 
u semi-arid areas; also in adjacent dense scrub 
up to 50 m from watercourses. Not found in 


gardens in Karoo villages, but occurs in rank 
ic growth around farmhouses. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects and 
other small invertebrates, including weevils and other beetles (Coleoptera), ants and wasps (Hy- 
menoptera), bugs (Hemiptera) and spiders (Araneae); also occasional fruits. Forages by gleaning 
from foliage, twigs and slender branches; occasionally on ground under dense cover. 

Breeding. Season mainly Aug-Oct, with some nests through to Apr. Probably monogamous; soli- 
tary, pairs spaced c. 100 m apart in SE of range; territory advertised by persistent singing prior to 
breeding (singing occurs throughout year, suggesting that permanently territorial). Courting male 
called loudly while vibrating wings and hopping between perches; female responded with similar 
hopping and wing-fluttering. Nest a deep, untidy open cup, made of dry grass, reeds, other leaves, 
rootlets, strips of bark and other plant material (often gathered from flood debris), camouflaged on 
outside with bits of bark, dead leaves, lichen and twigs, lined with feathers, hair, rootlets and fluffy 
seeds; at least some nests contain aromatic plants, which may help to reduce ectoparasite loads on 
chicks; built 0-3—1-8 m above ground in tall grass, herbs (including Urtica stinging nettles), thorny 
shrub or reeds, usually in shaded site close to water, sometimes up to 50 m from water. Clutch 2—4 
eggs (average 3); incubation period 16 days; nestling period 15 days. 

Movements. Mainly resident; moves locally in SE of range in winter, entering gardens from adja- 
cent natural vegetation. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common throughout most of its range. 
Some evidence that numbers have increased locally in S Karoo. In Eastern Cape of South Africa, 
many pairs disappeared after floodwaters removed much of the Acacia karoo habitat along R Fish 
in 1974; replaced by Cisticola tinniens. 

Bibliography. Blignaut (1958), Brooke (1989, 1992), Brooke & Dean (1990), Clancey (1986, 1991c, 1992a), Collett 
(1982), Dean & Milton (1993), Dean er al. (1990), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Fishpool & Evans (2001), 
Hall & Moreau (1970), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey et al. (2005), Hoesch & Niethammer (1940), Mackworth- 
Praed & Grant (1963), Martin (1988), Milton & Dean (1999), Schwarzenberger & Dean (2003), Skead (1995), Steyn 
(1996), Tarboton (2001), Urban et al. (1997), Winterbottom (1966b), Winterbottom & Winterbottom (1984). 


Genus OREOPHILAIS | Clancey, 1991 


141. Roberts's Warbler 


Oreophilais robertsi 


French: Prinia de Roberts German: Robertsprinie 
Other common names: Forest Prinia 


Spanish: Prinia de Roberts 


Taxonomy. Prinia robertsi Benson, 1946, Vumba, near Mutare, east Zimbabwe. 
Previously placed in genus Prinia, but genetic evidence suggests that it is closer to Apalis. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Highlands of E Zimbabwe and adjacent Mozambique. 
Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 9-12 g. Prinia-like 
== : = . s 
[Seca Z warbler with long, graduated tail. Adult has 
\ (ue, v crown and face slate-brown, merging into dull 
E / olive-brown mantle, upperwing-coverts, back 
i \ : and rump; flight-feathers and tail dark brown, 
à . tail with ten rectrices (but outermost pair greatly 
E ( da reduced); throat pale grey, breast grey-brown, 
) 2 \ g fading to whitish on belly; flanks and undertail- 
MEN d coverts buffy brown; iris pale yellow; bill and 
f ) d : mouth dark grey or blackish; legs pinkish- 
S e brown. Sexes alike. Juvenile paler, with grey- 
A \ brown eyes, outer pair of rectrices longer. Voice. 
Qe Harsh, shrill chattering “cha-cha-cha-cha”, re- 
; calling sound made by Turdoides babblers; 
groups also utter scolding "zizz-zizz", rising slightly in pitch at start and descending again at end. 
Habitat. Rank vegetation, including bracken (Pteridium) and briars (Smilax), along forest edges, 
streams and rocky outcrops; also rank growth under pine (Pinus) plantations. Mainly above 1400 
m; down to 1200 m in S of range. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects and other small invertebrates, including beetles (Coleoptera), 
caterpillars (Lepidoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera) and flies (Diptera). Forages singly or in pairs 
when breeding; outside breeding season in groups, which defend feeding territories against other 
groups; often joins mixed-species bird parties. Forages among dense vegetation, usually within 2- 
3 m of ground, working systematically. 
Breeding. Breeds Sept-Feb, mainly Oct-Nov. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial while 
breeding. Nest a bulky, ball-shaped structure, with side entrance at top (some have a poorly devel- 
oped roof or are almost an open cup), made of fine grass leaves and moss bound with spider web 
(unlike Prinia nest, not woven), unlined or with lining of fine grasses, built c. 1 m above ground in 
herb or shrub. Clutch 2-3 eggs (average 2-4); no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Longevity at least 8 years. 
Movements. Mainly resident; ringed individuals recaptured at same site up to 8 years later, but one 
recaptured 5 km from initial ringing site. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Eastern 
Zimbabwe Mountains EBA. Locally common. 
Bibliography. Benson (1946c, 1946d), Clancey (1991d), Dean & Steyn (1999), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), 
Fishpool & Evans (2001). Hall (1963), Hall & Moreau (1962), Hanmer (1998b, 2006), Harrison et al. (1997). Harwin 
et al. (1994), Hockey et al. (2005). Irwin (1979, 1981, 1989), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963), Manson & Manson 
(1980), Stattersfield et al. (1998), Steyn (1996), Swynnerton (1908), Tarboton (2001), Urban et al. (1997). 
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Genus DRYMOCICHLA Hartlaub, 1881 


142. Red-winged Grey Warbler 


Drymocichla incana 


French: Prinia grise German: Rotschwingensünger Spanish: Prinia Alicastafia 

Taxonomy. Drymocichla incana Hartlaub, 1881. Magungo, northern Uganda. 

Affinities uncertain, but exhibits structural similarities to Camaroptera and Calamonastes. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. NC Cameroon, Central African Republic, S Sudan. N DRCongo and NW Uganda. 

Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 10 g. A medium- 

sized warbler with fairly long, graduated tail 

| —' : and distinctive red wing patch. Has crown, face 

AN ee , and upperparts grey, slightly paler on forehead, 

7 with white lores and eyering; flight-feathers 
olive-brown, bases of primaries and outer sec- 
ondaries brick-red (forming a conspicuous 
panel on folded wing). tail olive-grey; white 
below, grey wash on sides of breast and belly, 
thighs buffy; underwing-coverts white, remain- 

| der of underwing brick-red; iris pale grey- 
green; bill black; legs yellow-pink to orange. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile has red wing patch paler, 
rufous wash on belly and flanks. vellowish base 

of bill. Voice. Presumed male repeatedly sings loud, slightly querulous "chwee" or “chwit weer- 

weer-weer", sometimes duplicating a note; presumed female gives repeated "tchwee". Pair-mem- 

bers sometimes duet, series initiated by presumed female. 

Habitat. Confined to Sudan-Guinea savanna biome; occurs in riparian woodland and thickets, 

usually near water or in swampy areas. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly small insects. Occurs singly, in pairs or in family groups; some- 

times joins mixed-species parties. Forages by gleaning trom foliage and twigs, mainly in shrubs 

and woodland understorey. 

Breeding. On basis of gonad condition and sightings of recently fledged chicks. breeds mainly in 

rainy season, May-Oct. No other information. 

Movements. Little known; presumably resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to locally common. Rather rare in 

W of range; rare in Bénoué National Park, in Cameroon. One record from extreme E Nigeria in 

1988. Reported occurrence far to W, in Guinea, requires confirmation. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1939, 1953b), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Byaruhanga et al. (2001), 

Carswell et al. (2005), Cave & MacDonald (1955). Chapin (1953), Chappuis (1979), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire 

(1993), Elgood er al. (1994), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Grasseau (2004), Green (1990), Hall & Moreau (1970), 

Halleux (1994), Larison er al. (2000). Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960. 1973), Nikolaus (1987). Stevenson & 

Fanshawe (2002), Urban et al. (1997). 
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Genus SPILOPTILA Sundevall, 1872 


143. Cricket Warbler 


Spiloptila clamans 


French: Prinia à front écailleux German: Schuppenkopfprinie 
Other common names: Cricket/Scaly Longtail, Cricket Prinia 


Spanish: Prinia Charlatana 


Taxonomy. Malurus clamans Temminck, 1828, Nubia. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. Sahel Zone from S Mauritania and N Senegal E to Sudan and N Eritrea. 
Descriptive notes. 11—12 cm; 6-8 g. A tiny, 
prinia-like warbler with long, strongly gradu- 
ated tail (of twelve feathers), highly distinc- 
tive plumage. Male has crown speckled black 
and white (black-centred feathers with white 
if margins), lores and supercilium whitish; face 
} and nape pale grey, merging into cinnamon- 
Ji buff on mantle, back and rump; tlight-feathers 
i t ES Q brown with narrow pale pinkish margins, pink 
E \ i. ( becoming broader towards inner secondaries; 
d greater upperwing-coverts blackish with broad 
4 ! | white margins, median coverts blackish with 
WES — | pale grey margins, lesser coverts buffy brown; 
tail brown, feathers with broad white tip and 
darker brown subterminal band; throat and underparts cream to pale buff; iris medium brown, with 
dull reddish or pinkish orbital ring; bill blackish, paler base; legs yellowish-pink. Female differs 
from male in having crown less heavily marked, nape buffy, and tail shorter. Juvenile has crown 
streaked brown, buffy edges of inner secondaries. Voice. Song, given while moving through veg- 
etation (not from exposed perch), a high-pitched, slightly squeaky whistle, “peeeep peeeep peeeep" 
or "pip-pip-pip-pip", also a trilled “prreep prreep prreep”; note length and repeat rate vary consid- 
erably, from 1—2 notes per second when calls long (then reminiscent of Pogoniulus tinkerbirds) to 
short, rapid, prinia-like notes when calls short (5-10 notes per second); sometimes partners duet. 
Alarm call a hard "zrt zrt". 
Habitat. Confined to Sahel biome; occurs in arid and semi-arid savannas, mainly in acacia (Aca- 
cia) scrub, but also broadleaf savanna in Eritrea. 
Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects. Forages singly, in paris or in small family parties. Moves 
through scrubby vegetation or on ground; tail continuously rotated and flirted. 
Breeding. Mainly Jun-Dec, but may breed at other times (e.g. Jan-Apr in Sudan), possibly linked 
to local rainfall. Probably monogamous; solitary, territorial. Nest a deep cup, sometimes partly or 


ce 


completely roofed over, made from grass and other vegetation, lined with plant down and feathers, 
built within 2 m of ground in dense bush or low down in grass tussock. Clutch 2-4 eggs, rarely 5, 
usually 3-4 in Senegal and 2-3 in Niger; no information on incubation and nestling periods. Nest 
parasitism by either Diederik Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx caprius) or Klaas’s Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx 
klaas) recorded. Nests often destroyed by fires or trampled by cattle. 

Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident, but may be a partial migrant along N edge 
of range. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common; uncommon in some areas. 
Bibliography. Bannerman (1939, 1953b), Bates (1934), Borrow & Demey (2001), Chappuis (1979), Dowsett (2005), 
Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Elgood et al. (1994), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Gee (1984), Grasseau (2004), 
Hall & Moreau (1970), Lynes (1925), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1973), Urban et al. (1997), Valverde 
(1957), Wilson & Sallinen (2003). 


Genus URORHIPIS Heuglin, 1873 


144. Red-fronted Warbler 
Urorhipis rufifrons 


French: Apalis à front roux German: Rotstirnprinie 
Other common names: (African) Red-faced Apalis 


Spanish: Prinia Frentirroja 


Taxonomy. Prinia rufifrons Rüppell. 1840, Eritrea. 

Affinities uncertain; often placed in genus Apalis or Spiloptila, but exhibits significant differences 
from both. Considered best placed in its own, monotypic genus, pending further study. Three sub- 
species recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

U. r. rufifrons (Rüppell, 1840) - E Chad, W & E Sudan, Eritrea, NE Ethiopia, Djibouti and NW 
Somalia. 

U. r. smithi (Sharpe, 1895) — SE Sudan, S Ethiopia, Somalia (except NW), extreme NE Uganda, 
Kenya and N Tanzania. 

U. r. rufidorsalis (Sharpe, 1897) — Tsavo. in SE Kenya. 

Descriptive notes. 11 cm; 5-8 g. A small, 
rather prinia-like warbler with very long, 
graduated tail (of twelve feathers) which is 
often wagged and rotated, Male nominate race 
has forecrown reddish-brown, whitish lores 
finely speckled blackish: rest of crown, ear- 
coverts and upperparts grey-brown; flight- 
feathers brown with paler margins, inner 
^| secondaries and greater upperwing-coverts 
.| edged whitish (pale wingbar); tail dark brown. 
s ; all except central feathers with white tip, outer 
| webs of outermost pair white; creamy white 
below, washed buff on lower belly and thighs, 
undertail-coverts white; iris pale brown, yel- 
lowish or reddish, sometimes a pale brown bare eyering; bill blackish, sometimes paler base, mouth 
blackish: legs yellowish-brown. Female is like male, except for having mouth pale pinkish. Juve- 
nile is duller than adult, with less white in tail. Race smithi is darker above than nominate, with 
reddish of forehead extending over crown, and broader white edges of secondaries and greater 
coverts; rufidorsalis is even darker grey above, with rufous of crown extending to mantle, and dark 
spots on breast. Voice. Song a series of "stiuck stiuck stiuck" notes, interspersed with “cheep” and 
faster "chik-ik-iK" notes and wing-snapping; several individuals may sing at once. Contact call a 
rather dry "tseep", lasting 0-2 seconds, repeated roughly every second. Alarm a loud “seep-seep”, 
"sippe-sippe" or trilling "spi-spi-hee-hee-hee". 

Habitat. Arid and semi-arid scrub and savanna, typically in areas with less than 500 mm of rainfall 
annually. From sea-level, within 20 m of strandline, to 1800 m. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly small insects, including ants (Hymenoptera). Occurs singly, in 
pairs or, outside breeding season, in groups of up to 15 individals. Forages among grass and low 
shrubs, gleaning prey from foliage and twigs; occasionally from ground. Active; restlessly moves 
from bush to bush. 

Breeding. Mainly Feb-Jun, occasionally Dec-Aug: possibly double-brooded. Probably monoga- 
mous; solitary, territorial. Nest oval, with side entrance at top, occasionally open at top, loosely 
woven from grass and plant fibres and lined with plant down, exterior decorated with cocoons and 
plant down, built 0.1—0-6 m above ground in small bush or shrub. Clutch 3-4 eggs; no information 
on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident. Apparent rarity in E Chad may reflect 
occasional movement. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common in most of range. Uncommon 
to scarce in W, and apparently rare in Chad. 

Bibliography. Archer & Godman (1937-1961), Ash & Miskell (1998), Benson (1946c), Borrow & Demey (2001), 
Britton, P.L. (1980b), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Hall & Moreau (1970), 
Irwin (1989), Lynes (1925), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960), Moreau & Moreau (1939b), Stevenson & Fanshawe 
(2002), Traylor (1967b), Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 
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Genus PHYLLOLAIS Hartlaub, 1881 


145. Buff-bellied Warbler 
Phyllolais pulchella 


French: Phyllolais à ventre fauve German: Akaziensinger 
Other common names: Acacia Warbler 


Spanish: Prinia Ventripálida 


Taxonomy. Malurus pulchellus Cretzschmar, 1830, Kordofan, Sudan. 
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Family CISTICOLIDAE (CISTICOLAS AND ALLIES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Sometimes placed in genus Apalis; also has been linked to the Acrocephalinae subfamily of Sylviidae. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. NE Nigeria, N Cameroon, W Chad. W, SE & S Sudan, N Eritrea, W & C Ethiopia, 
NE DRCongo, Uganda, NE Rwanda. Kenya and N Tanzania. 

Descriptive notes. 10 cm; 6 g. A tiny, short- 
billed, rather nondescript warbler, superficially 
^| resembling a Phylloscopus or Eremomela spe- 
cies but with long, strongly graduated tail (of 
twelve feathers). Plumage is pale olive-brown 
above, with olive rump: flight-feathers and 
7 greater upperwing-coverts olive-brown, pale 
fringes of secondaries and coverts; tail dark 
p olive-brown with white outer edges and tips; 
face, throat and underparts pale straw-yellow; 
iris light brown; bill horn-brown above, pink- 
it - ish below; legs dull flesh-pink. Sexes alike. Ju- 
( JN venile is washed yellowish below, resembling 
h- oA ob MER oer "a Willow Warbler (Phylloscopus trochilus). 
Voce. Typical song a short. dry trill, “prrrrrrrrrt™, lasting 0-5—0-7 seconds, often repeated. Contact 
call a fast "zit zit zit” or “tehit tehit tehit”, reportedly uttered at higher pitch by female than by 
male; alarm a sharp "tchit" or lower-pitched "tcher". 

Habitat. Typically found in semi-arid to mesic acacia (Acacia) savanna; also forest edge and well- 
wooded gardens. In E Africa, occurs at 600-2000 m, mainly above 1000 m, in areas with annual 
rainfall at least 500 mm, in more arid areas elsewhere in its range. 


Food and Feeding. Diet mainly insects and other invertebrates, including aphids (Aphidoidea) 
and scale insects (Coccoidea). ants (Hymenoptera), caterpillars (Lepidoptera) and other insect lar- 
vae. also spiders (Araneae). Forages singly or in small groups of up to five individuals; sometimes 
joins mixed-species parties, including those with Apalis flavida and other warblers. Gleans foliage, 
mainly in canopy of acacia and other savanna trees. Unlike some other members of family (includ- 
ing Apalis flavida). exhibits little change in foraging behaviour during the massive influx of mi- 
grant Willow Warblers in Kenya. 

Breeding. Breeds mainly Apr-Sept in most of range, also Nov-Mar in E Africa. Probably monoga- 
mous; solitary, territorial. Nest built by both sexes. a fairly small pouch or bag with side entrance 
near top. made from fine plant down and acacia bark scales, bound together with spider webs or 
acacia gum, situated 1-9 m above ground, usually among long, dense thorns of an acacia branch or 
other thorny tree or bush. Clutch 2—3 eggs, rarely 4; incubation period 11—12 days; nestling period 
c. 16 days. 

Movements. Little known; presumably mostly resident, but reported to move N in Sudan during 
rainy season. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common throughout most of its range, but 
uncommon to locally common in W parts (Nigeria to W Sudan). Two individuals observed in 
extreme SE Niger (near Nigerian border) in Sept 2003 possibly indicative of small local popula- 
tion. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1939), Beesley (1973), Benson (1946c), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), 
Chapin (1953), Chappuis (1979), Christensen ef al. (2005). Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Elgood et al. 
(1994), Godfrey & Butchart (2000). Hall & Moreau (1970), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1973), Nikolaus 
(1987), Rabøl (1987), Sibley & Monroe (1990), Sinclair (1978), van Someren (1956), Stevenson & Fanshawe 
(2002), Urban e! al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 
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HANDBOOK OF THE BIRDS OF THE WORLD 


Class AVES - 
Order PASSERIFORMES | 
‘Suborder OSCINES. 
Family SYLVIIDAE (OLD WORLD WARBLERS) 


Systematics 


The taxonomy of the Sylviidae is characterized by confusion, 
with a long and turbulent history of systematic classification and 
subsequent changes, and this has continued to the present day. 
This confusion is due essentially to a lack of differentiating char- 
acters. The family definition was based on very general pheno- 
typical characters, many of which are apparently plesiomorphic, 
having been retained from ancestors which the sylviids had in 
common with other avian families, and are not diagnostic. There 
is not a single uniquely derived character in the Sylviidae which 
characterizes the family. Traditional taxonomic arrangements 
relied on similarities in plumage, morphology and ecology. These 
traits could, however, be subject to misinterpretation and could 
be the result of convergent adaptations to, for example, similar 
habitats or behavioural traits such as foraging or migration. Such 
characters as a thin, pointed bill with bristles at the base have 
evolved convergently in many insectivorous passerines as an 
adaptation to similar prey. Consequently, classification and the 
determining of the phylogenetic relationships of the Sylviidae 
are currently under heavy reconsideration and are much debated 
in the light of recent molecular-genetic data. In contrast to mor- 
phological characters, molecular information derived from marker 
genes reduces problems of character identification and conver- 
gence in taxonomic studies. In recent years, dramatic advances 
in knowledge of the evolutionary relationships of birds have led 
to numerous revisions in classification, and this seems certain to 
continue. Molecular data can help to resolve problems in 
phylogeny and taxonomy, but they cannot do so entirely. Much 
research is still to be conducted over the coming years, making 
particular use of the develaping field of molecular genetics. 
European, Asian and African warblers are commonly grouped 
into the family Sylviidae, the Old World warblers. Traditionally, 
this was a huge assemblage of about 400 species in some 70 
genera, and included the prinias (Prinia) and cisticolas (Cisticola) 
and their relatives, now placed in a separate family (Cisticolidae), 
and the kinglets (Regulus), now constituting the family Regulidae. 
It became apparent, however, that this group in its entirety was 
not monophyletic. All Old World warblers are thought to origi- 
nate in the Sino-Himalayan or Indo-African region. Currently, 
they reach their greatest diversity in tropical Africa, with some 
135 species, compared with the much smaller number of about 
90 species present in tropical Asia. The 110 or so species of 
Palearctic warbler appear to be much less diverse than are their 


* Small to medium-sized, slender passerines, having gener- 
ally thin, pointed bill with bristles at base, tail very long to 
almost absent; plumage mostly plain, often brownish, grey- 
ish or green-tinged, some species with bright colours. i = 


* 7-28 cm. 
Y `- 


Old World. ! 
Most vegetated habitats, from forest to scrub, €— and: 
reedbeds and swamps. 
42 genera, 270 species, 660 taxa. 
32 species threatened; 1 species. (almost certainly) sd 8 
pee extinct since 1600.. f 


tropical counterparts, being much more simple in structure and 
more generalized in habits. In contrast, tropical warblers have 
developed several specialized characteristics, such as a long, 
tweezer-shaped insect-handling bill and a much more elaborate 
and complex nest. 

On the basis of their studies of DNA-DNA hybridization, 
C. G. Sibley and J. E. Ahlquist divided the oscine passerines into 
three "parvorders", by far the largest of which, with 75% of the 
species, is the Passerida. Within this parvorder, three superfamilies 
were recognized. These are Muscicapoidea, comprising the wax- 
wings (Bombycillidae), the dippers (Cinclidae), the thrushes 
(Turdidae), the Old World flycatchers (Muscicapidae), the star- 
lings (Sturnidae), and the mockingbirds and thrashers (Mimidae); 


As currently arranged, the 
Old World warblers 
consist of four subfamilies, 
of which Megalurinae is 
placed basally. It includes 
the largely Oriental and 
Australasian grassbird 
genus Megalurus, which 
consists of seven species 
superficially similar to 
some New World 
ovenbirds (Furnariidae). 
The Papuan Grassbird 
is typical of the genus in 
being rather dull and 
streaky, with an elongated 
trail and semi-terrestrial 
habits. Like other 
Megalarus, but no other 
warblers, it possesses a 
vestigial wing claw. 


[Megalurus macrurus, 
Ubaigubi, New Guinea. 
Photo: William S. Peckover] 


es. 


Subdivision of the 
Sylviidae. 


[Figure: John Cox, 
lan Lewington, 
David Quinn 

& Jan Wilczur] 


The Spinifexbird is 
another ovenbird-like 
warbler, similar to 
Megalurus, but placed in 

a monotypic genus on 
account of its unstreaked 
plumage and long tail- 
coverts. Its plumage is 

very dull and brown, its 

bill is stout and its tail is 
relatively broad. It is 

| endemic to central and 
. western Australia, where it 
| is widespread but highly 
| localized because of its 
specialized habitat: it is 
generally restricted to 
stands of spinifex grass, 
particularly where these 
are mixed with acacia 
scrub, often in rocky, 
semi-arid uplands. 


[Eremiornis carteri, 
Nullagine, 

Western Australia. 

Photo: Graeme Chapman] 
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reed-warblers and allies 
128 species 
(Hemitesia, Oligura, Tesia, 
Urosphena, Cettia, Bradypterus, 
Dromaeocercus, Elaphrornis, 
Nesillas, Thamnornis, Melocichla, 
Sphenoeacus. Locustella, 
Acrocephalus, Hippolais, 
Chloropeta, Macrosphenus, Hyliota, 
Hylia, Amaurocichla, 


Cryptosylvicola, Oxylabes, 
Crossleyia) 


grassbirds 
20 species 
(Amphilais, Megalurus. 
Cincloramphus, Eremiornis, 
Buettikoferella, Megalurulus, 
Chaetornis, Graminicola, 
Schoenicola) 


Sylvioidea, containing. among others, the nuthatches (Sittidae). 
the treecreepers (Certhiidae), the tits (Paridae), the Old World 
warblers, and the babblers (Timaliidae); and Passeroidea, with 
the remaining twenty or so groups of passerines. 

Traditionally, the superfamily Sylvioidea is divided into 
eleven families, of which Sylviidae is the largest and the most 
complex. Sibley and B. L. Monroe, in their major work on the 
distribution and taxonomy of the world’s birds, divided the 
Sylviidae into the subfamilies Acrocephalinae, Megalurinae and 
Sylviinae, the last including the timaliids as a tribe but excluding 
the laughingthrushes, which were separated as a fourth sylviid 
subfamily, Garrulacinae. The Regulidae were accorded a family 


— 


leaf-warblers 
97 species 
(Phylloscopus, Seicercus, Tickellia, 
Abroscopus, Graueria, Eremomela, 
Sylvietta, Randia, Newtonia) 


scrub-warblers 
25 species 
(Sylvia) 


. FAMILY | 
SUBFAMILY 


of their own, as were the Cisticolidae; both were found to be 
genetically distinct from Sylviidae, and they are thought to have 
diverged from a common ancestor approximately 17-15 million 
years ago. 

Recent molecular studies designed explicitly to investigate 
higher-level relationships among purportedly sylvioid groups con- 
tradict several aspects of Sibley and Ahlquist's previous hypoth- 
esis for passerines, which was based on DNA-DNA hybridization, 
and provide what appears to be strong evidence for considerable 
taxonomic changes. These later studies have identified four main 
clades within the Sylvioidea. The parid tits and the penduline tits 
(Remizidae) formed one clade, the nuthatches, treecreepers, 
gnatcatchers (Polioptilidae) and wrens (Troglodytidae) formed 
another, and the kinglets formed a third. The fourth clade com- 
prised by far the largest number of species, among them the 
bulbuls (Pycnonotidae), the babblers and the swallows (Hirundi- 
nidae), as well as the Old World warblers. 

Of especial relevance is the work of P. Alstrém and colleagues, 
whose detailed analysis of the superfamily Sylvioidea, published 
in 2006, was based on sequence data involving both nuclear DNA 
and the mitochondrial cytochrome b gene. These scientists found 
that, within the last of the four aforementioned groups, there is 
one well-supported clade: this contains the primarily Afrotropical 
and Oriental genera Prinia and Cisticola, some of the tailorbirds 
(Orthotomus), the apalises (Apalis), the two rufous warblers 
(Bathmocercus), the camaropteras (Camaroptera), the Red- 
winged Warbler (Heliolais erythropterus) and the Cricket War- 
bler (Spiloptila clamans), all of which are now placed in the family 
Cisticolidae. Nested next to this clade are the monotypic genus 
Melocichla and the crombec genus Sylvietta, both recognized as 
sylviids. Two further clades are strongly supported, although there 
is poor support for a sister relationship between these two. One 
includes the Oriental and Australasian grassbird genus Megalurus, 
the widespread Bradypterus bush-warblers and the Palearctic 
grasshopper-warblers (Locustella). The other comprises the reed- 
warblers (Acrocephalus), the Palearctic genus Hippolais and the 
Afrotropical Chloropeta. Both clades are recognized as sylviid. 
The next clade identified by Alström and co-workers consists of 
the Palearctic genus Sylvia, the Oriental and south-east Palearctic 
Paradoxornis, and east Asian Rhopophilus, the last containing 
solely the Grey-browed Babbler (Rhopophilus pekinensis). Sis- 
ter to this clade is another clade, this one comprising at least 
some of the fulvettas (Alcippe), the jungle-babblers (Pellorneum), 
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the tree-babblers (Stachyris), the laughingthrushes, and the 
Rufous-rumped Grassbird (Graminicola bengalensis), as well as 
the widespread white-eye genus Zosterops. This latter clade is 
not included in Sylviidae. 

These six clades were found to be well separated from five 
others. The first of these consists of the leaf-warblers (Phyllos- 
copus), inhabiting mainly the Palearctic and Oriental Regions, 
and the Seicercus warblers of the Oriental and south-eastern 
Palearctic, both of which are established as sylviids. The long- 
tailed tits (Aegithalos) and the tit-warblers (Leptopoecile), a total 
of nine Palearctic and Oriental species, are nested in a well-sup- 
ported clade, although not recognized as sylviids. A further clade, 
represented by the bush-warbler genera Cettia and Urosphena, 
the tesias (Tesia), the Abroscopus warblers, the Mountain 
Tailorbird (Orthotomus cucullatus) and, in a monotypic genus, 
the Broad-billed Warbler (Tickellia hodgsoni), is found mainly 
in the Oriental Region; with the exception of the tailorbird, these 
are recognized members of the Sylviidae. Finally, one well-sup- 
ported clade, not included in the Sylviidae as currently consti- 
tuted, consists of the swallows and martins (Hirundinidae), and 
another includes the sylviid Kretschmer's Longbill (Macrosphe- 
nus kretschmeri) together with at least three genera of bulbuls 
and two of greenbuls. Basal to all of the aforementioned clades 
are the larks (Alaudidae). 

The results of Alstróm and colleagues' research agree with 
those of several previous studies in several respects, such as the 
sister relationship between the larks and most other sylvioids and 
the exclusion from the latter group of the families Sittidae, 
Certhiidae, Paridae and Regulidae. 

While the new molecular data support the inclusion of the 
Acrocephalinae in Sylvioidea, they do not support its monophyly. 
Bathmocercus and Orthotomus are in Cisticolidae, whereas the 
one Macrosphenus species tested, Kretschmer's Longbill, is in 
Pycnonotidae. The data further support the inclusion of 
Megalurinae in Sylvioidea, but Megalurus is well nested within 
a clade comprising Acrocephalinae, and Graminicola is nested 
close to Sylvia. Moreover, inclusion of the Garrulacinae in Sylvioi- 
dea is corroborated but there is no support for its recognition, 
since the genus Garrulax is nested close to Sylvia, too. Finally, 
this latest analysis places the Timaliinae and the Sylviinae in 
Sylvioidea, but with the parrotbill genus Paradoxornis in the tribe 
Sylviini as defined by Sibley and Ahlquist and Sibley and Monroe; 


thus, Paradoxornis and Sylvia appear to be very closely related. 
The Black-headed Rufous Warbler (Bathmocercus cerviniventris), 
formerly placed in the Acrocephalinae, is nested in Cisticolidae. 

Although the findings of Alstróm and co-workers demon- 
strate broad agreement with many of Sibley and Ahlquist's ear- 
lier results, they differ in terms of the taxonomic composition of 
the basic clades. In addition, they indicate that the white-eye fam- 
ily (Zosteropidae) and members of the subfamilies Acrocepha- 
linae, Megalurinae and Garrulacinae, as defined by Sibley and 
Ahlquist, may possibly represent a number of different clades 
with uncertain interrelationships, or are nested in one or more of 
the clades mentioned in the preceding paragraphs. 

According to these latest molecular data, the species currently 
included in the subfamily Acrocephalinae fall within as many as 
eight of the main clades of Sylvioidea, and other studies have also 
failed to find Acrocephalinae monophyletic. Sibley and Ahlquist's 
tribes Timaliini and Sylviini seem also to be non-monophyletic, 
as does E. C. Dickinson's subfamily Phylloscopinae as presented 
in the third edition of the “Howard and Moore checklist". 

As pointed out by Alstróm and colleagues, all present mo- 
lecular-genetic studies corroborate the finding that Seicercus is 
nested within PAylloscopus, thus rendering the latter genus non- 
monophyletic. Various authors have suggested that the former 
should be synonymized with Phylloscopus or, alternatively, that 
more than two genera are needed in order to accommodate all of 
the species concerned. As with all of such cases, however, it is 
preferable to await the results of further research before making 
any significant taxonomic changes. 

The same applies to the genus Certia. Despite the morpho- 
logical uniformity of the members of this genus, and their clear 
dissimilarity to those of other acrocephaline genera, there is good 
molecular evidence that Certia is probably non-monophyletic. 
Further research should help to resolve these and other taxonomic 
conundrums. 

There is still quite some uncertainty with regard to the affini- 
ties of "African warblers” and the “warbler-like” species of the 
Malagasy region. According to P. Beresford and colleagues, in 
their 2005 study, African warblers appear to be resolved in three 
different clades. The first contains the crombecs in the genus 
Sylvietta and an array of South African endemics, including the 
Cape Grass-warbler (Sphenoeacus afer), Victorin's Scrub-warbler 
(Bradypterus victorini) and the Yellow Longbill (Macrosphenus 


The genus Schoenicola  ' 
is often treated as a 
monotypic genus, 
containing a single 
polytypic species. It is 
otherwise split into two 
widely disjunct and 
narrowly differentiated 
forms: the Broad-tailed 
Grassbird (Schoenicola 
platyurus) of Asia, and the 
Fan-tailed Grassbird of 
Africa. Both these forms 
are highly skulking 
inhabitants of marshland 
or tall grassland. They 
have distinctively ample, 
dark tails which provide a 
useful identification 
feature, especially as both 
these species are most 
often seen in flight. 


[Schoenicola brevirostris 
brevirostris, 

Eshowe, KwaZulu-Natal, 
South Africa. 

Photo: Hugh Chittenden] 


The genus Cettia contains 
a medley of nondescript, 
difficult-to-identify species 
with uncertain affinities. 
All are fairly skulking birds 
of dense undergrowth, 
and many have powerful, 
complex songs. 

The Aberrant Bush- 
warbler is, perhaps 
unexpectedly (!), rather 
typical in these respects. 
It looks confusingly similar 
to Phylloscopus warblers, 
and indeed one race was 
described as such in the 
past. The subspecies 
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weberi, pictured here, is | 


morphologically distinctive, 
but it is vocally and 
genetically close to other 
subspecies, and therefore 


unlikely to warrant | 


elevation to species 
status. 


[Cettia flavolivacea weberi, 
Mt Victoria, Myanmar. 
Photo: John Holmes] 
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flavicans), as well as the Rockrunner (Chaetops pycnopygius), a 


species herein placed in Timaliidae; termed the "Sphenoeacus 
group", this clade was sister to all other Sylvioidea. This is a 
novel clade which appears relatively basal within the Sylvioidea, 
sister to more than 1000 species. It probably also includes the 
Moustached Grass-warbler (Melocichla mentalis), which tradi- 
tionally was allied with Sphenoeacus, and grouped with 
Sphenoeacus and Sylvietta in DNA-DNA hybridization. The sec- 
ond-largest clade includes the Common Tailorbird (Orthotomus 
sutorius) of southern Asia, previously placed with the 
acrocephaline warblers, and the Cinnamon-breasted Warbler 
(Euryptila subcinnamomea) of southern Africa; both are currently 
treated within the Cisticolidae. The third clade comprises the 
Megalurus warblers of Asia and Australasia, the Fan-tailed 
Grassbird (Schoenicola brevirostris) of the Afrotropics, and the 
Malagasy genera Thamnornis and Xanthomixis, the last-mentioned 
being currently treated as a bulbul in the family Pycnonotidae. 

Present data also indicate that the genera Locustella and 
Bradypterus, as currently constituted, are non-monophyletic; in- 
deed, the Little Rush-warbler (Bradypterus baboecala) seems to 
be sister to the Striated Grassbird (Megalurus palustris). 

Many of the clades confined to Africa appear to include di- 
vergences in the Oligocene, as, for example, between Sylvietta 
and its Sphenoeacus clade sisters some 30-1 million years ago; 
the basal divergences between the latter genus and remaining 
Old World warblers and between the megalurines and other war- 
blers occurred only a little earlier. Although further work is re- 
quired, there is evidence that much of the current Old World 
warbler diversity may be attributable to radiation within and sub- 
sequent dispersal out of Africa. 

Molecular data suggest that the Madagascar genus Newtonia 
may belong with the vangas (Vangidae), but, as such treatment is 
not supported by other characters, Newtonia is retained within 
Sylviidae. Other species restricted to the Malagasy region are 
also assigned to this family on the grounds of their morphologi- 
cal characters, although their phylogenetic positions should be 
re-examined, preferably with molecular data, because of the in- 
sufficient data on morphology. Currently, molecular data indi- 
cate that the Malagasy "babblers" are not closely related to the 
timaliid babblers but, rather, are derived from at least two colo- 
nizations of Madagascar by sylviine ancestors. Thus, the taxa 
included in Sylviidae are Nesillas, Thamnornis, Dromaeocercus, 
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Randia, Cryptosylvicola and Oxylabes, although their placement 
within this family remains to be resolved. 

Traditionally, the genus Sylvia has been considered to be 
closely related to the genera Acrocephalus. Locustella, Cettia, 
Phylloscopus and Regulus, and the family as constituted was sug- 
gested as being monophyletic. Considerable turbulence has arisen 
in association with the recent finding, through DNA-DNA hy- 
bridization, and corroborated by DNA-sequence data, that the 
Wrentit (Chamaea fasciata) appears to be a babbler and the sis- 
ter-species of Sy/via, the type genus of the family Sylviidae. Thus, 
Sylvia is more closely related to Timaliidae than to the other war- 
blers. That Sy/via is, in fact, a babbler has considerable taxo- 
nomic implications, and there is still no consensus. Some 
systematists include the Timaliidae within the Sylviidae, divid- 
ing it between the two subfamilies Garrulacinae and Sylviinae, 
and among three tribes within the Sylviinae, namely the Timaliini 
and Chamaeini for the babblers, and the Sylviini for the genera 
Sylvia and Parisoma. There is, however, no support from other 
studies for the hypothesized relationships to other babblers, ex- 
cept for the position of Sy/via. Other authors have therefore com- 
bined the babblers and Sy/via in a subfamily within the Sylviidae, 
proposing for this subfamily the name Timaliinae, with the tribes 
Timaliini and Sylviini; in this arrangement, the family contains 
three other subfamilies, namely Acrocephalinae, Phylloscopinae 
and Megalurinae. It is further suggested that, if the Timaliidae 
and several groups of warblers are recognized as belonging to 
the same family, then the name “Sylviidae”, first used in 1820, 
should be suppressed and the name “Timaliidae”, initiated in 1827, 
be kept for the babblers and Sylvia. This, however, could lead to 
problems with regard to the principles of nomenclature, and the 
matter of the family name in this scenario remains unsolved. To 
complicate matters even further, several molecular studies have 
indicated that the Old World warbler group, regardless of Sylvia, 
is not in its present constitution monophyletic. Thus, much addi- 
tional research on the phylogeny of this complex group is re- 
quired, and it seems likely that this will lead to new modifications 
being proposed. 

For present purposes, and while recognizing that the taxonomy 
of the Sylviidae is almost certain to change in the not too distant 
future, it is considered better for the time being to adhere to a 
more traditional classification, which may help to avoid too much 
confusion and any conflict in the use of names. This is not to say 
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that the many recent exciting results and hypotheses should be 
ignored, but it may be premature to engrave them in a final deci- 
sion. This applies both to the more general phylogenetic affinities 
of the traditional Old World warblers within the superfamily 
Sylvioidea, as outlined in the preceding paragraphs, and to the 
family Sylviidae as currently constituted. In the case of the latter, 
many new results and insights derived from recent molecular-ge- 
netic and refined bioacoustic studies have revealed previously 
unrecognized relationships, and they provide the basis for a com- 
plete reclassification of avian taxonomy in the future. 

In the present treatment, the family Sylviidae is, for the sake 
of definition, divided into four subfamilies, The Megalurinae 
contains the nine genera Amphilais, Megalurus, Cincloramphus, 
Eremiornis, Buettikoferella, Megalurulus, Chaetornis, Gramini- 
cola and Schoenicola, The Acrocephalinae incorporates 23 gen- 
era: Hemitesia, Oligura, Tesia, Urosphena, Cettia, Bradypterus, 
Dromaeocercus, Elaphrornis, Nesillas, Thamnornis, Melocichla, 
Sphenoeacus, Locustella, Acrocephalus, Hippolais, Chloropeta, 
Macrosphenus, Hyliota, Hylia, Amaurocichla, Cryptosylvicola, 
Oxylabes and Crossleyia. The Phylloscopinae contains the nine 
genera Phylloscopus, Seicercus, Tickellia, Abroscopus, Graueria, 
Eremomela, Sylvietta, Randia and Newtonia. Finally, the sub- 
family Sylviinae holds the single genus Sylvia. These four sub- 
families are discussed individually below. 

The megalurine warblers are a diverse group of genera, the 
taxonomic classification of which is still not fully resolved. DNA- 
DNA hybridization indicates that the Megalurinae diverged from 
the Sylviinae about 13 million years ago. Inclusion of the Marsh 
Grassbird (Megalurus pryeri) in the genus Megalurus is consid- 
ered not entirely satisfactory, as a number of features, such as the 
bill and foot structures, the length of the undertail-coverts and 
the wing formula, indicate that the species may be a form of 
Locustella, a possibility supported by at least two recent DNA 
studies. As the Marsh Grassbird is unique among warblers in 
possessing a vestigial wing claw, the situation could be eased by 
the creation of an entirely new genus to house this unusual bird. 
It has also been suggested that the two subspecies, the nominate 
race of north Japan and sinensis of south-east Russia and east 
China, might each be worthy of full species status. Clearly, com- 
parative field study of the poorly known Chinese subspecies is 
required before these issues can be resolved. 

The highly distinctive Buff-banded Bushbird (Buettikoferella 
bivittata), originally described as a species of babbler, has re- 
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ceived various subsequent treatments. One of the most recent 
recommendations has been that the genus Buettikoferella be 
merged with Megalurulus, which houses the thicketbirds of Mela- 
nesia. The Buff-banded Bushbird’s geographical isolation from 
the thicketbird, in addition to its strong morphological differences 
from the latter, renders such treatment unsatisfactory. It is there- 
fore retained in its own monotypic genus, restricted to Timor. 

Megalurulus was itself formerly considered a monotypic ge- 
nus, but several other Melanesian species are similar enough to 
be united within the same genus. Thus, the genera Trichocichla, 
Cichlornis and Ortygocichla are subsumed in Megalurulus, 
whereas the geographically remote Buettikoferella is not. 

The taxonomic situation of the Tawny Grassbird (Megalurus 
timoriensis) 1s unclear, because the status of a number of island 
taxa is poorly known. The New Guinea highland forms, which 
meet a smaller lowland form in central southern New Guinea 
without interbreeding, have been separated as the Papuan 
Grassbird (Megalurus macrurus). It seems possible also that the 
Philippine populations form a third species, as their shared traits 
are a relatively larger size and a longer tail; indeed, it could be 
argued that this suggests a closer affinity to the Papuan Grassbird 
than to the Tawny group. 

According to plumage pattern and biogeography, the Little 
Grassbird (Megalurus gramineus) seems likely to have an an- 
cestral link with the Fernbird (Megalurus punctatus) of New 
Zealand and possibly also with the Madagascan Grassbird 
(Amphilais seebohmi) of Madagascar. The Fernbird is often placed 
in a monotypic genus, Bowdleria, but DNA-DNA hybridization 
data suggest that it is closely related to the Tawny Grassbird and, 
especially, the Little Grassbird. It is therefore included in 
Megalurus, pending further research. The taxonomic status of 
the Fernbird’s two remote populations, one on the Snares and the 
other, now extinct, on the Chatham Islands, requires investiga- 
tion. Both are perhaps distinct enough to be accorded full species 
rank, and it has, indeed, been suggested that the highly distinc- 
tive Chathams race, rufescens, might be more closely related to 
the Long-legged Thicketbird (Megalurulus rufus) of Fiji than it 
is to the Fernbirds of the New Zealand “mainland”. 

In the past, the Madagascan Grassbird was placed in the ge- 
nus Dromaeocercus alongside the Brown Emu-tail (Dromaeo- 
cercus brunneus), because of similarities between the two in tail 
structure. Other morphological features, however, suggest that it 
has affinities with the grassbird subfamily Megalurinae, whereas 


Under current taxonomy, 
the genus Bradypterus is 
one of the largest in the 
family. There is some 
indication, however, that 
its 24 species should be 
split at the generic level — 
into 11 African species 
and 13 Asian ones. Like 
Cettia, most Bradypterus 
are inconspicuous, 
confusingly dull, and best 
separated by voice. These 
features have led to an 
unsettled taxonomy, with 
several new forms 
described or split in recent 
years. One of these is the 
Taiwan Bush-warbler, 
which was first collected 
in 1917, but only 
described as a separate 
species in 2000. It differs 
from related congeners in 
its unusual song, as well 
as minor morphological 
features, such as foot size 
and wing formula. 


[Bradypterus alishanensis, 
Mt Hehuan, Taiwan. 
Photo: James Eaton] 


All five species in the 
genus Nesillas are 
restricted to islands in the 
Malagasy Realm. They are 
superficially similar to 
Acrocephalus warblers, 
but their true evolutionary 
origins remain to be 
resolved. The island of 
Madagascar was long 
thought to support only 
one species of Nesillas, 
until it was recognized that 
western birds looked and 
sounded slightly different 
from eastern birds, and, 
more importantly, their 
ranges overlapped at 
Several sites. The western 
form, the Subdesert 
Brush-warbler, is adapted 
to life in semi-arid habitats 
and spiny forest, where it 
is often very common. 


[Nesillas lantzii, 
Madagascar. 

Photo: A. Greensmith/ 
Ardea] 
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the Brown Emu-tail exhibits features associated with the 
Bradypterus bush-warblers in the subfamily Acrocephalinae. 

Although the Broad-tailed Grassbird (Schoenicola platyurus) 
of India and the Fan-tailed Grassbird of Africa have often been 
considered conspecific, recent data support the treatment of the 
two as separate species, forming a superspecies. Even so, they 
are very similar in many respects and may well be reunited in a 
future review. 

The subfamily Acrocephalinae consists of several diverse 
genera, of which Cettia, Bradypterus, Locustella, Acrocephalus 
and Hippolais are the most species-rich. Twelve of its 23 genera 
are monotypic. 

The bush-warblers in Cettia and Bradypterus are mostly rather 
similar in appearance and can be difficult to distinguish. Conse- 
quently, there is some debate over their taxonomic relationships. 
The Pale-footed Bush-warbler (Cettia pallidipes) was originally 
considered within the genus Urosphena but, on the basis of song, 
egg colour and morphology. it is now widely accepted as belong- 
ing in Cettia. The situation with the Manchurian taxon canturians 
is unresolved; in the absence of mitochondrial DNA evidence it 
is retained as a subspecies of the Japanese Bush-warbler (Cettia 
diphone), although it appears to differ in plumage and voice. The 
Philippine Bush-warbler (Cettia seebohmi) has likewise been 
treated as conspecific with the Japanese Bush-warbler, but is more 
widely considered to be a montane relict species with closer af- 
finities to the Brownish-flanked Bush-warbler (Cettia fortipes) 
than to C. diphone; future research may help to shed some light 
on the relationships of the Philippine taxon. The Palau Bush- 
warbler (Certia annae) has been considered the representative of 
a monotypic genus Psamathia but, again on the basis of voice, 
egg colour and morphology. it is now included within Cettia, 
and, together with the Shade Warbler (Cettia parens), the Fiji 
Bush-warbler (Cettia ruficapilla) and, possibly, the Tanimbar 
Bush-warbler (Cettia carolinae), it is probably most closely re- 
lated to the Japanese Bush-warbler. These four last-mentioned 
species appear to be relicts of a single, formerly more widespread 
species in the Indo-Pacific region. Both the Shade Warbler and 
the Fiji Bush-warbler have previously been treated within the 
genus Vitia. The Tanimbar Bush-Warbler is closely related to the 
Fiji Bush-warbler, but it differs in plumage and voice sufficiently 
to warrant recognition as a full species. 

Some confusion surrounds the taxonomic status of the Tai- 
wanese taxon robustipes. Although currently regarded as a sub- 
species of the Brownish-flanked Bush-warbler, it is frequently 
considered a separate species, generally incorporating the Yel- 
lowish-bellied Bush-warbler (Cettia acanthizoides) as a race. Its 
true affinities require further consideration. Similarly, the Sunda 
Bush-Warbler (Cettia vulcania) has been considered a subspe- 
cies of the Brownish-flanked Bush-warbler, but it differs in 
vocalizations. 

Within the genus Bradypterus, the Little Rush-warbler, the 
White-winged Warbler (Bradypterus carpalis), Grauer's Swamp- 
warbler (Bradypterus graueri) and the Dja River Scrub-warbler 
(Bradypterus grandis) form a group of four swamp-dwelling spe- 
cies, all found in Central Africa. The first two are similar in 
vocalizations and are perhaps closely related. The Bamboo War- 
bler (Bradypterus alfredi), because of its shortish rounded tail, 
has been allied with the Knysna Warbler (Bradypterus sylvaticus), 
but this is considered unlikely because the two have totally dif- 
ferent songs. Together with Barratt's Scrub-warbler (Bradypterus 
barratti), the Cinnamon Bracken-warbler (Bradypterus 
cinnamomeus) and the Bangwa Forest-warbler (Bradypterus 
bangwaensis), the Evergreen-forest Warbler (Bradypterus lopezi) 
makes up a group of similar African species of forest and forest 
edge. It has been treated as conspecific with Barratt's Scrub-war- 
bler, but it differs in habitat preference and song, and in having 
ten rather narrow tail feathers. The taxonomic relationships of 
Victorin's Scrub-warbler are unclear, but it is unique among Af- 
rican Bradypterus species with regard to plumage features, struc- 
ture, behaviour and song. 

In Asia, the Brown (Bradypterus luteoventris), Russet 
(Bradypterus mandelli), Taiwan (Bradypterus alishanensis), 
Benguet (Bradypterus seebohmi), Javan (Bradypterus montis) and 
Timor Bush-warblers (Bradypterus timorensis) form a complex 


of six similar species, often united under the name B. seebohmi. 
Four of these are widely scattered island endemics restricted to, 
respectively, Taiwan, Luzon, Java and Timor, whereas the Brown 
and Russet Bush-warblers are widespread on the mainland of 
South-east Asia and are largely sympatric, although they appear 
to differ in altitude preferences. The taxonomy of this group of 
bush-warblers is very confusing, particularly with regard to the 
relationship between the two mainland species. This had been 
overlooked by most authorities, especially those working in the 
Indian Subcontinent, where the Russet Bush-warbler was largely 
unrecognized until recently; now that the distinguishing features, 
particularly their different songs, have been clarified, however, 
the Russet Bush-warbler is more frequently encountered than is 
the Brown Bush-warbler. Incidentally, a subspecies of the latter, 
ticehursti, had been described from the Arakan Yomas, in Myan- 
mar, with others claimed to be of this form collected in the adja- 
cent Yunnan province of south China and in north Thailand; the 
first two are now considered to be only very dark juveniles of the 
species, while the Thai individual is a dark-plumaged Russet 
Bush-warbler, and the subspecies is therefore no longer consid- 
ered valid. 

Three distinctive warblers of uncertain affinities are the Long- 
tailed Bush-warbler (Bradypterus caudatus), the Friendly Bush- 
warbler (Bradypterus accentor) and the Chestnut-backed 
Bush-warbler (Bradypterus castaneus). The first of these, con- 
fined to the Philippines. appears to be perhaps closest to the 
Friendly Bush-warbler, which is restricted to north Borneo. The 
Chestnut-backed Bush-warbler, however, which is found only 
on Sulawesi and two south Moluccan islands, is difficult to align 
with any other species; although it has been suggested that it is 
nearest to B. accentor, the similarity is rather limited. 

Interestingly, the Chinese Bush-warbler (Bradypterus 
tacsanowskius) appears to be closely related to the genus 
Locustella. Data on mitochondrial DNA sequences revealed two 
clades of grass-warbler and bush-warbler. One of these includes 
Savi's Warbler (Locustella luscinioides), the River Warbler 
(Locustella fluviatilis), the Lanceolated Warbler (Locustella 
lanceolata) and the Western Grasshopper-warbler (Locustella 
naevia), as well as two Asian Bradypterus species, namely the 
Chinese and Chestnut-backed Bush-warblers. The Western 
Grasshopper-warbler actually emerged as more closely related 
to these last two than to other Locustella species. The second 
clade consists of the Asian Locustella species, namely Pallas's 
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Grasshopper-warbler (Locustella certhiola), Middendorff's War- 
bler (Locustella ochotensis) and Pleske's Warbler (Locustella 
pleskei), which form a superspecies, and Gray's Warbler 
(Locustella fasciolata), as well as a species currently placed in 
the genus Megalurus, the Marsh Grassbird. Another Megalurus 
species, the Little Grassbird, may also belong in this clade. The 
taxonomic status of the Sakhalin and north Japan taxon amnicola 
remains unclear. Genetic data indicate that it is a full species, 
separated from its closest relative, Gray's Warbler, by 5-78% se- 
quence divergence, but there is still some uncertainty. It is there- 
fore treated as a subspecies of Gray's Warbler. 

The perceived sister relationship between the Western Grass- 
hopper-warbler and the Chinese Bush-warbler, and the indication 
that the Chestnut-backed Bush-warbler is sister to these two spe- 
cies, would make Locustella and Bradypterus as currently consti- 
tuted paraphyletic. Before any accurate determination can be made, 
however, additional sampling of all relevant species is required. 

Moreover, Western Grasshopper-warblers from Caucasian 
alpine meadows above 1950 m differed by 1-85% sequence di- 
vergence from those in the Caucasian foothills, and the three 
Pallas's Grasshopper-warblers from the south-easternmost locali- 
ties differed by 0.9596 from the other five individuals sampled 
across the species' range. More detailed phylogeographical analy- 
ses are needed to corroborate the groupings of these two species, 
each of which may merit taxonomic splitting. Middendorff's and 
Pleske's Warblers appeared to be very recently derived species, 
although this conclusion, again, requires broader geographical 
sampling. In Locustella, the discordance between molecular data 
and the classification based on morphology and behaviour is a 
result of the very similar morphology and habitat preferences of 
the species involved. The phylogenetic hypothesis suggests sev- 
eral geographical patterns. The clade consisting of Pallas's Grass- 
hopper-warbler, Middendorff's, Pleske's and Gray's Warblers and 
the Marsh Grassbird is found mainly in the eastern Palearctic 
Region, revealing a possible centre of speciation. Of particular 
interest are the apparent separation of amnicola, the “Sakhalin 
Warbler", from Gray's Warbler, and the division of Pallas's Grass- 
hopper-warbler into two distinct clades, one occurring in the 
south-eastern Palearctic and the other in the rest of the eastern 
Palearctic Region. 

It is worth pointing out here that the most recent molecular- 
genetic studies indicate that the African Bradypterus species ap- 
pear not to be closely related to the Asian ones, nor to the genus 
Locustella. 


Acrocephalus is a morphologically rather uniform but species- 
rich genus. With regard to general plumage coloration, the 37 
species in the present arrangement are mostly brownish or grey- 
brown; in contrast, they are highly diverse in size and, less so, in 
vocalizations. Recent sequence data of the cytochrome b gene, 
however, revealed three main phylogenetic clades: plain species, 
striped species, and large species. These divisions correspond 
well with traditional taxonomic views. 

The plain species comprise the Eurasian Reed-warbler 
(Acrocephalus scirpaceus), the Marsh Warbler (Acrocephalus 
palustris), Blyth's Reed-warbler (Acrocephalus dumetorum), the 
African Reed-warbler (Acrocephalus baeticatus), the Paddyfield 
Warbler (Acrocephalus agricola), the Manchurian Reed-warbler 
(Acrocephalus tangorum) and the Blunt-winged Warbler 
(Acrocephalus concinens). Within this clade, A. dumetorum is 
rather isolated from the two other complexes, the “agricola com- 
plex" and the ‘scirpaceus—palustris complex", and it did not ap- 
pear as sister-species of A. palustris, although there are some 
similarities to A. baeticatus. 

The Eurasian and African Reed-warblers have sometimes 
been considered conspecific, but they differ in wing structure 
and migratory behaviour. According to some analyses, the nomi- 
nate race of the Eurasian Reed-warbler is less closely related to 
the species’ other race, fuscus, than it is to A. baeticatus; more- 
over, the mangrove-dwelling subspecies avicenniae of the latter 
is distinct from other races of that species and, in addition, it 
differs vocally from A. scirpaceus. Clearly, further studies are 
required in order to clarify the taxonomic status of avicenniae. 

Despite being morphologically different, the Manchurian Reed- 
warbler and the Paddyfield and Blunt-winged Warblers share some 
common traits. They are characterized by the possession of short 
wings and a long tail, and they differ from the other small plain 
species in having a more graduated tail and a deeper bill. They also 
exhibit similarities in song structure and egg coloration. Neverthe- 
less, the taxonomic relationships of the Manchurian Reed-warbler 
were much debated in the past, and it has been treated variously as 
a subspecies of the Black-browed Reed-warbler (Acrocephalus 
bistrigiceps) or of the Paddyfield Warbler, or as a full species. 
Morphological as well as acoustic data indicate that it is not close 
to A. bistrigiceps. Molecular data recognized the Manchurian Reed- 
warbler as the sister-species of the Blunt-winged Warbler, and these 
two, together with the Paddyfield Warbler, form a superspecies. 

The “large reed-warbler group" consists of the Great (Acroce- 
phalus arundinaceus), Oriental (Acrocephalus orientalis), Clam- 


Some of the most 
reclusive members of the 
family are found in the 
genus Locustella. Visually, 
they are unremarkable 
birds, with brown or 
streaky plumage, long 
undertail-coverts and 
short, graduated tails. 
Their wings are also 
relatively short and round, 
despite the fact that all 
members of the genus are 
long-distance migrants. 
Similarly, they all seem 
capable of remaining 
invisible even when 
singing in sparse or low 
vegetation, and they can 
disappear into a tiny 
amount of cover when 
alarmed. The Western 
Grasshopper-warbler is 
polymorphic, a yellowish 
form being numerically 
dominant to a brown form. 


[Locustella naevia naevia, 
Lihula, Estonia. 
Photo: Markus Varesvuo] 


Acrocephalus warblers 
are the quintessential 
"small brown birds". Most 
members of the genus are 
dressed in sombre shades 
of buff, cream and brown, 
colours which help to 
conceal them in their 
favoured habitat of 
swamps and reedbeds. 
Some species are small 
and streaky, others are 
large and plain. A third 
group, typified by the 
Lesser Swamp-warbler, 
is small and plain. All 
three groups have 
relatively slender, pointed 
bills, and a habit of 
perching sideways on 
reed stems. The 
morphological features 
distinguishing some of 
these warblers are so 
subtle that field 
identifícation is often 
extremely challenging. 


[Acrocephalus 
gracilirostris gracilirostris, 
Strandfontein, 

Cape Town, South Africa. 
Photo: Peter Ryan] 
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orous (Acrocephalus stentoreus), Australian (Acrocephalus 
australis) and Pitcairn Reed-warblers (Acrocephalus vaughani), 
the Greater (Acrocephalus rufescens), Cape Verde (Acrocephalus 
brevipennis), Lesser (Acrocephalus gracilirostris) and Madagas- 
car Swamp-warblers (Acrocephalus newtoni) and the Rodrigues 
(Acrocephalus rodericanus) and Seychelles Brush-warblers 
(Acrocephalus sechellenis). These are characterized by the com- 
paratively large body size, strong legs, a long strong bill and a 
well-developed flight apparatus, with broad wings and a long 
tail. Morphologically, the group is rather uniform. Nevertheless, 
two genetically separated clades could be distinguished: the first 
five species form the Palearctic-Australasian “arundinaceus com- 
plex", and the last six make up the Afrotropical and Indian Ocean 
"Calamocichla subgroup". In addition to geographical distribu- 
tion, the species of the latter subgroup differ from the other clade 
in having a longer outermost primary and alula. In contrast to 
most species within the "large reed-warbler group", which in- 
habit marshland vegetation and are adapted for vertical clinging, 
the Cape Verde Swamp-warbler and the Seychelles Brush-war- 
bler are associated with, respectively, non-marsh habitats and tall 
scrub-like habitats. 

The species in the *Calamocichla subgroup" differ from those 
in the "arundinaceus complex" in having songs that are rather 
simply structured, with a limited and relatively low frequency 
range. Molecular data support an earlier suggestion, based on 
vocal characters, that A. brevipennis derived from A. rufescens. 
Acoustic affinities also exist between the Seychelles Brush-war- 
bler and the Afrotropical Lesser Swamp-warbler, although their 
phylogenetic relationship appears not very close. The taxonomy 
of the “arundinaceus complex” has been much debated. In con- 
trast to previous suggestions that arundinaceus, stentoreus and 
orientalis belong all to the same species, recent molecular data 
clearly differentiate the first two taxa, as well as stentoreus and 
orientalis. A. arundinaceus and A. orientalis exhibit some mor- 
phological similarities, but this is likely due to convergence, as 
the two inhabit similar habitats and are long-distance migrants. 
All species of the “arundinaceus complex" are characterized by 
the possession of a long bill and long, rather pointed wings, which 
may be prerequisites for colonizing the Pacific islands. Conse- 
quently, the even more specialized adaptations are found in A. 
vaughani, on Pitcairn Island. 

Interestingly, the Basra Reed-warbler (Acrocephalus grisel- 
dis) seems to be well separated from all species in the “arundina- 


ceus complex". Its previous inclusion in that group is not sup- 
ported by recent molecular data, which reveal griseldis as a more 
ancient taxon. Further information, involving nuclear marker 
genes, is needed, however, before any conclusions on probable 
relationships can be drawn. 

The "striped reed-warbler" clade consists of the Moustached 
(Acrocephalus melanopogon), Aquatic (Acrocephalus paludicola) 
and Sedge Warblers (Acrocephalus schoenobaenus) and the 
Black-browed Reed-warbler. Plumage characteristics, habitat 
selection and use, song, behavioural traits and molecular data 
reveal the group as being a well-supported taxonomic unit, which 
may be due to a rather recent origin. All of these species are 
small and slim, with a finer bill, shorter rictal bristles and tarsi 
and shorter, more rounded wings when compared with the small 
plain Acrocephalus species. The rather uniform characteristics 
of the "striped reed-warblers" are seen as a general adaptation to 
life in the undergrowth of marshes, bushes and scrubland. Only 
the Aquatic Warbler differs, slightly, from the others in that it has 
a rather short song, which corresponds with its different mating 
behaviour (see Breeding). 

A more recent evaluation of species limits in the genera 
Acrocephalus and Hippolais in the Palearctic Region was made 
by D. T. Parkin and colleagues, in 2004. This study, based on 
DNA-sequence data of a larger number of base pairs analysed, 
and using a different molecular evolutionary statistical approach 
to derive the phylogeny, revealed slightly different results. This 
difference may simply reflect the fact that we are far from a final 
understanding of the evolutionary relationships among these spe- 
cies but, rather, are in a dynamic state of flux, with new develop- 
ments and insights. However, it also shows the need for further 
molecular data and, perhaps, even a more complex approach to 
an understanding of the systematics and taxonomy of the Old 
World warblers. 

Parkin and co-workers identified four major groups of 
Palearctic species within Acrocephalus and two within Hippolais. 
The first of the four Acrocephalus clusters, the "sedge warbler 
group", comprises the Moustached, Aquatic and Sedge Warblers, 
and also the Streaked Reed-warbler (Acrocephalus sorghophilus) 
of east Asia. The first three of these species differ genetically 
from each other by about 896, but molecular data do not resolve 
the relationships within the clade. They do, however, indicate 
that the Black-browed Reed-warbler also belongs to this clade, 
despite its differences in plumage. 
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The second cluster, the “paddyfield warbler group”, includes 
the Manchurian Reed-warbler, the Paddyfield Warbler and the 
Blunt-winged Warbler. The first two were previously regarded 
as conspecific, but the modern consensus is that they are two 
well-separated species, with a divergence factor of 7-596. Previ- 
ously, the Black-browed Reed-warbler has been treated as 
conspecific with both, but it differs genetically from both the 
Paddyfield Warbler and the Manchurian Reed-warbler by 9-5%. 
Moreover, the molecular data, as mentioned above, indicate that 
A. bistrigiceps is more closely allied to the “sedge warbler group". 

The Cape Verde Swamp-warbler has been suggested as hav- 
ing a sister-species relationship with the Greater Swamp-war- 
bler of the Afrotropics and the Seychelles Brush-warbler, but 
the genetic distance is just 2-296. a level which does not neces- 
sarily indicate clear separation. The Cape Verde Swamp-war- 
bler is separable from the Eurasian Reed-warbler by biometrics, 
but it is similar in plumage and vocalizations to the Greater 
Swamp-warbler, and molecular data support treatment of the 
Cape Verde and Greater Swamp-warblers as conspecific. The 
situation is far from clear, however, and a more detailed inves- 
tigation of the taxonomic relationships of the Cape Verde 
Swamp-warbler is required. Similarities between the Cape Verde 
Swamp-warbler and the Seychelles Brush-warbler, both of which 
live mainly in arid woody and scrubby habitats, may be due to 
anatomical convergence. 

Turning to the third group, the “reed-warbler group”, this is 
a complex and complicated cluster. While both Blyth's Reed- 
warbler and the Marsh Warbler are distinct, monotypic species, 
the Eurasian Reed-warbler is polytypic, with several subspe- 
cies. The nominate race of the Eurasian Reed-warbler breeds in 
Europe eastwards to Ukraine, and fuscus breeds from the Mid- 
dle East east to western China. The taxonomic position of A. bae- 
ticatus, the African Reed-warbler, is disputed. As already noted, 
DNA studies suggest that the subspecies avicenniae, in the south- 
ern Red Sea area, should perhaps be treated as a race of the 
Eurasian Reed-warbler; indeed, most of the recent data, espe- 
cially those on vocalizations, indicate that all of the African 
Reed-warbler's other five races, sub-Saharan in distribution, 
should also be regarded as subspecies of A. scirpaceus. The 
genetic distances between baeticatus and scirpaceus, fuscus or 
avicenniae are small, 1-4—-2-4%, suggesting that the four taxa 
are genetically close. Whereas the majority of Eurasian Reed- 
warblers are long-distance migrants, the African Reed-warbler 


is sedentary. The latter's smaller size and shorter and more 
rounded wings may be related to its different migratory behav- 
iour. Moreover, the songs of Eurasian and African Reed-war- 
blers are strikingly similar, supporting the treatment of the two 
as conspecific. Again, more detailed molecular and morphologi- 
cal data are required in order to clarify the relationships among 
the small plain reed-warblers of Africa and Eurasia. 

As a point of interest, the Large-billed Reed-warbler (Acroce- 
phalus orinus) merits special mention. This enigmatic species 
was until very recently (see Status and Conservation) known from 
just a single specimen collected in 1867 in Himachal Pradesh, in 
north India. It has been thought to be possibly related to the Blunt- 
winged and Paddyfield Warblers, or to be an isolated form of the 
Clamorous Reed-warbler. A recent reappraisal of orinus, incor- 
porating both molecular and biometric data, placed this intrigu- 
ing taxon within the group of small "plain" Acrocephalus 
warblers; it was closest to Blyth's Reed-warbler, but differed from 
it by 7-8% in DNA sequence. Thus, the Large-billed Reed-war- 
bler appears to be a valid species, and clearly separate from the 
fourth clade identified by Parkin and colleagues, the “great reed- 
warbler group". 

The "great reed-warbler group" contains the Great, Oriental, 
Clamorous, Basra and Australian Reed-warblers and the Thick- 
billed Warbler (Acrocephalus aedon). The Oriental and Basra Reed- 
warblers have often been considered conspecific with the Great 
Reed-warbler, but recent studies with genetic markers support the 
treatment of all three as distinct species. The Clamorous Reed- 
warbler is a polytypic species, with the nominate race in northern 
Egypt and the Levant, brunnescens from Transcaspia east to north 
India and south, disjunctly, to the southern Red Sea coast, and a 
further seven subspecies distributed in the north-east and south 
Indian Subcontinent east to south China, the Philippines, the Sundas, 
Sulawesi and the Moluccas. These eastern taxa have not been stud- 
ied sufficiently for their true affinities to be determined, but it is 
interesting that the isolated Philippine taxon Aarterti, although 
slightly more differentiated than are the western races, neverthe- 
less appears to belong to A. stentoreus. Otherwise, the Australian 
Reed-warbler has traditionally been treated as a subspecies of the 
Clamorous Reed-warbler, but is now considered, on the basis 
mainly of molecular data, to be a separate species. 

Using molecular clocks, though with great caution, one can 
speculate that speciation in Acrocephalus may have occurred sev- 
eral hundred thousand to as much as 5-6 million years ago. In- 


The genus Hippolais is 
judged to contain eight 
species, but the exact 
figure is rather contentious. 
Its members are 
characterized by long, 
strong-looking, dagger- 
shaped bills, and relatively 
chunky legs and feet. The 
brown varieties, including 
the Olivaceous Warbler, 
are morphologically 
similar to Acrocephalus, 
and some analyses 
suggest that they could be 
separated into the genus 
Iduna. They differ from 
Acrocephalus in their 
shorter undertail-coverts 
and relatively square- 
ended tails, as well as 
their preference for dry 

or wooded habitats. 


[Hippolais pallida elaeica, 
Dauka, Oman. 

Photo: Hanne & 

Jens Eriksen] 


Long treated as babblers 
(Timaliidae), the 
Macrosphenus /ongbills 


are now included in | 


Sylviidae, although the 
only molecular analysis to 


date placed Kretschmer's | 


Longbill (M. kretschmeri) 


with the greenbuls of the , 


family Pycnonotidae. As 
this photograph attests, 


the Grey Longbill also | 
shows greenbul-like ` 


features, such as a pale 
iris, an orbital ring, bluish 
legs, anterior scutellation 
of the tarsi, and a hook at 
the tip of the upper 
mandible. Moreover, the 
feathers of the lower back 
and rump are long and 
erectile, just as they are in 
many pycnonotids. The 
longbills are retained as 
Old World warblers until 
their affinities are revealed 
by thorough analysis. 


[Macrosphenus concolor, 
Cameroon. 

Photo: Doug Wechsler/ 
VIREO] 
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stances of past hybridization, however, may affect the results. 
Although hybridization seems to be a rather rare event within 
this genus, species within the same clade, and also of different 
clades, have been reported as interbreeding, but fertile backcrosses 
have been observed in only one case, involving a hybrid between 
the Marsh Warbler and Blyth's Reed-warbler. 

Molecular data have also revealed that the genera Acroce- 
phalus and Hippolais share a common ancestor and cluster in a 
monophyletic clade. It has been suggested that the Hippolais spe- 
cies should be placed in Acrocephalus, but genetic and other data 
are not so far supportive enough for this to be etfected. 

Early molecular data revealed that the Hippolais species were 
differentiated into an “olivaceous warbler group", comprising the 
Olivaceous Warbler (Hippolais pallida) and the Booted Warbler 
(Hippolais caligata), and the “icterine warbler group”, including 
Upcher’s (Hippolais languida), Olive-tree (Hippolais olivetorum), 
Melodious (Hippolais polyglotta) and Icterine Warblers (Hippo- 
lais icterina). More recent analyses, however, indicate that, in 
the first group, several taxa are sufficiently distinct genetically to 
be considered full species: thus, the taxon opaca is split from 
Olivaceous Warbler to become the Isabelline Warbler (Hippolais 
opaca), and rama, traditionally treated as a race of the Booted 
Warbler, is separated as Sykes's Warbler (Hippolais rama). This 
new taxonomic arrangement, although ostensibly based on mo- 
lecular-genetic evidence, is supported by the fact that the songs 
of H. pallida, H. opaca, H. caligata and H. rama are diagnosably 
different from each other. These four species, incidentally, ap- 
pear to be closer to Acrocephalus than to their current congeners, 
and they have sometimes been placed in a separate genus, /duna. 

Within the "icterine warbler group", the Olive-tree and 
Upcher's Warblers form one sister-species pair and the Icterine 
and Melodious Warblers another. All four species are genetically 
distinct and are, in addition, separable by morphology, vocaliza- 
tions and plumage colour. The Icterine and Melodious Warblers 
do occasionally hybridize in western Europe, but it appears that 
hybrid females are sterile, and gene flow does not occur. Species- 
specific song recognition and habitat choice also form a barrier 
to gene flow. 

Of all eight Hippolais species, only the Olivaceous Warbler 
is polytypic, with five subspecies. One of these, alulensis of 
coastal north Somalia, was described as recently as 2005. 

Following the subfamily Acrocephalinae, the Phylloscopinae 
contains some 97 species in nine genera. The Old World leaf- 


warblers, in the genus Phylloscopus, account for 56 of these. 
Phylloscopus is morphologically one of the least differentiated 
genera of Palearctic passerine birds, and may contain several as 
yet undescribed “cryptic species". Such species lack notable mor- 
phological differentiation, and can best be identified by molecu- 
lar and bioacoustic markers. Recently, two new species were 
discovered and nine previously known taxa were elevated to spe- 
cies status. Refined studies of behavioural and genetic variation 
may lead to the identification of further species. 

The taxonomy of the Old World leaf-warblers has changed 
drastically within the last two decades, as new methodologies in 
systematics and phylogeny have revealed that Phylloscopus spe- 
cies, although poorly differentiated in external morphology, are 
often subdivided into distinct geographical populations which 
differ in acoustic and molecular-genetic characters. As a conse- 
quence, a number of subspecies of long-established species have 
been upgraded to full biological species rank. 

Much recent taxonomic work has focused on vocalizations, 
but the genus Phylloscopus has been difficult to define unam- 
biguously, and species have been moved between genera, de- 
pending on which characters have been emphasized. Recent 
molecular work has provided new data on phylogenetic relation- 
ships within Phylloscopus and related genera, leading to revi- 
sions of the previous taxonomy. Nevertheless, there are still some 
conflicts in these new data, and many open questions remain, 
such that much further research is required. 

One of the best-known leaf-warblers is the Common Chiffchaff 
(Phylloscopus collybita), which has a broad distribution across 
Europe and east to Siberia, with six subspecies currently recog- 
nized. The nominate race occurs in western Europe, being replaced 
in eastern Europe by abietinus and in Siberia by rristis; farther 
south, in Turkey and south-west Asia, brevirostris, caucasicus and 
menzbieri occur. The “chiffchaff complex" further includes the 
Iberian Chiffchaff (Phylloscopus ibericus), the Canary Chiffchaff 
(Phylloscopus canariensis) and the Mountain Chiffchaff (Phyllos- 
copus sindianus), all previously treated as conspecific with the 
Common Chiffchaff. Most taxa within the complex are allopatric 
or parapatric in distribution, which makes an assessment of spe- 
cies limits difficult. Nevertheless, recent genetic analyses using 
nucleotide sequences of the mitochondrial cytochrome b gene, 
combined with analyses of vocal and behavioural data from zones 
of contact, have enabled the phylogenetic relationships to be re- 
assessed at the species and subspecies levels. 
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DNA sequences from nine chiffchaff taxa revealed that all 
differed genetically from each other. The results suggested that 
collybita, abietinus, brevirostris, caucasicus and tristis are closely 
related, but as a group are clearly distinct from all others. The 
same was true of sindianus and lorenzii, the two races of the 
Mountain Chiffchaff. Both P. canariensis and P. ibericus were 
highly distinct. 

The taxonomy and diagnosis of tristis, the "Siberian Chiff- 
chaff’, are beset with confusion and controversy. The plumage 
of typical tristis from east of the River Yenisey is rather similar 
to that of the Mountain Chiffchaff, although it has olive fringes 
on the flight-feathers and an olive tinge on the lower back and 
rump. Molecular and phenotypic phylogenies contradict each 
other with regard to the affinities of tristis, indicating close af- 
finities either with the collybita group or with P. sindianus. It 
shares potentially synapomorphic characters with the Mountain 
Chiffchaff, but appears to be genetically closer to P. c. collybita 
and P. c. abietinus. Molecular data revealed tristis and abietinus 
to be distinct but, owing to low sample sizes, some mixing could 
not be excluded; molecular divergence between them is compat- 
ible with the status as subspecies. On the other hand, the two 
taxa have well-differentiated songs, and playback experiments 
did not elicit any response. They exhibit a large overlap in breed- 
ing range, and hybridization may occur, but hybrids are difficult 
to identify as they can, theoretically, look like either parent. Nor 
are mixed singers proof of hybridization, as they may result from 
song-learning in an area of sympatry. An additional complica- 
lion is presented by the form originally described, from a series 
of birds from Central Asia, as fulvescens. This may be simply a 
western component of tristis, or it may result from widespread 
and unhindered interbreeding between tristis and abietinus in a 
zone of sympatry. An alternative possibility is that interbreeding 
between tristis and abietinus is limited and that reproductive bar- 
riers, based primarily on vocal differences, are already develop- 
ing, with breeding to some extent assortative. Thus, tristis may 
be better treated as a separate species, with fulvescens as a sub- 
species of it. 

The full plumage differences between tristis and abietinus, 
and the extent of overlap in characters, remain to be determined, 
and the extent cf individual variation in plumage coloration must 
be taken into account. Thus, further data are required prior to a 
final decision on the phylogenetic affinities of tristis. It has been 
suggested that the situation with regard to tristis and abietinus 
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may be similar to that with the Common and Iberian Chiffchaffs. 
In the west of the range, tristis overlaps locally with abietinus 
without apparent interbreeding, but individuals with mixed song 
or mixed plumage characters do occur, mainly at the extreme 
western end of the range of tristis, where favoured partners of 
the same taxon are scarce or not available. Thus, mating by 
abietinus and tristis in the overlap area is likely to be assortative, 
preventing extensive gene flow between them. 

Both north of and immediately south of the Pyrenean main 
chain in south-western France and northern Spain, the Common 
Chiffchaff and the Iberian Chiffchaff share an area of sympatry 
of a few thousand square kilometres. Here, mating is largely 
assortative in respect of song type, but mixed pairs do occur with 
an estimated frequency of 11%, and they produce viable offspring. 
Moreover, mixed singers occur, but whether or not they are hy- 
brids is unknown. Mitochondrial genotypes are well differenti- 
ated, and no mitochondrial gene flow was detected in a large 
sample of individuals from both sites of the contact zone. The 
sequence divergence between these two forms, 4-696, indicates 
that they separated roughly two million years ago. Since the Ibe- 
rian Chiffchaff may have passed through a population bottleneck 
several times during periods of glacial isolation in the Iberian 
Peninsula and northern Africa, its population size during the 
Pleistocene was presumably much smaller than that of the Com- 
mon Chiffchaff; the extent to which this may have increased the 
rate of mitochondrial divergence is not clear. This may apply also 
to other taxa having a limited continental distribution, such as 
sindianus and lorenzii, or an insular distribution, such as 
canariensis. Nevertheless, the magnitude of cytochrome b sequen- 
ce divergence, the lack of mitochondrial gene flow and the dis- 
tinctive song and calls all support the treatment of P. ibericus as 
a full species. 

Despite its insular distribution, the Canary Chiffchaff is not 
completely isolated geographically from other chiffchaffs. The 
nominate race of the Common Chiffchaff is a regular migrant 
within the Canaries, sometimes singing and apparently holding 
territories during migration. The Iberian Chiffchaff has also been 
recorded from the Canary Islands. No mixing of mitochondrial 
genotypes has been found on the islands, however, and canariensis 
is extremely short-winged and short-tailed, having a structure all 
of its own and certainly not representing the extension of a cline 
from abietinus eastwards through collybita and ibericus to the 
Canary Islands. According to molecular data, canariensis is not 
closely related to the collybita group nor to lorenzii and sindianus. 
This uncertainty parallels the finding that its song is so divergent 
that no close relationship with songs of other taxa can be de- 
tected. Considering all the available evidence, P. canariensis is 
treated as a separate species. 

Further questions pertaining to the delimitation of P collybita 
are raised by the fact that two largely allopatric subspecies groups 
are concerned, nominate and abietinus in central and northern 
Europe and the races brevirostris, caucasicus and menzbieri in 
the Near East. The two groups are clearly distinguished by call 
structure, but their songs are very similar and indicate a close 
relationship. The rather high cytochrome b sequence divergence 
of 1-3% between abietinus and brevirostris/caucasicus, however, 
suggests a fairly long period of separate evolution, and this is 
indicated also by slight differences in morphology and plumage 
coloration. Within the southern, south-west Asian part of the range, 
cytochrome b divergence between brevirostris and caucasicus is 
much lower. The subspecies abietinus migrates annually across 
the breeding range of the two other forms, and occasional inter- 
breeding with brevirostris and caucasicus could not be excluded. 

The splitting of the brownish Mountain Chiffchaff from P. 
collybita is supported by evidence from the zone of contact be- 
tween them in the Caucasus Mountains. Here, their ranges are 
well separated altitudinally, caucasicus generally occurring within 
the lower mountain zone, below 1800 m, and the subspecies 
lorenzii of the Mountain Chiffchaff above that level, although 
some local overlap in elevation occurs. The sequence divergence 
between caucasicus and lorenzii is in the same range as that of 
other species "splits", whereas the difference between lorenzii 
and sindianus is small. The phylogenetic trees of the “chiffchatt 
complex" derived from cytochrome b sequences and those based 


According to molecular 
data, the Malagasy 
"babblers" are not closely 
related to the timaliid 
babblers but, instead, are 
derived from at least two 
colonizations by sylviine 
ancestors. Thus, Sylviidae 
has received an influx of 
several Madagascan 
genera, with perhaps 

the most babbler-like of 
these being Oxylabes. 
This contains a single 
distinctive form, the 
White-throated 
Oxylabes, a species 
which would not look out 
of place amongst timaliids, 
for instance of the genus 
Stachyris. As with the 
other Malagasy lineages, 
its placement and affinities 
remain to be resolved. 


[Oxylabes 
madagascariensis, 
Marojejy National Park, 
Madagascar. 

Photo: Roland Seitre] 


The genus Phylloscopus 
is the most species-rich in 
the family. It contains 56 
species at the last count, 
but this figure is gradually 
but steadily rising, as a 
result of taxonomic 
revisions, The Iberian 
Chiffchaff, itself a recent 
split, is a good example of 
morphological features 
found almost throughout 
the genus. It is a small, 
lightly built passerine, with 
slender legs and a 
delicate bill. Like many of 
its congeners, it is dull- 
coloured overall, with 
slight green or yellow 
infusions. This form was 
long lumped with the 
Common Chiffchaff 

(P. collybita), but its 
distinctive song, along 
with 89% assortative 
mating in an area of 
overlap, suggests that 
species status is 
warranted. 


[Phylloscopus ibericus, 
Sierra del Suido, 
Galicia, Spain. 

Photo: Antonio Cortizo] 
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on vocalizations and plumage coloration are to a large extent 
congruent, but they differ with regard to the taxon tristis. Green- 
ish plumage is a plesiomorphic character state, since it is found 
also in the Willow Warbler (Phylloscopus trochilus), the sister- 
species of the “chiffchaff complex”. If lack of greenish-yellow 
tones in the adult plumage and the presence of ascending song 
notes are considered synapomorphic, tristis would have to be the 
sister-taxon of sindianus. The molecular phylogeny contradicts 
this interpretation, suggesting the possibility that these charac- 
ters evolved twice independently. In the Canaries a third such 
event may be underway, since P. canariensis has also evolved 
some ascending song notes and much less greenish adult plum- 
age compared with Common Chiffchaffs in continental Europe. 

On the basis of song, the Iberian Chiffchaff has some simi- 
larities with the Willow Warbler and has been suggested as being 
the most ancient representative of the "chiffchaff complex". This 
is supported by molecular phylogeny. The basal position of ibericus 
in the phylogeny and the large sequence divergence from collybita 
contradict the previous hypothesis that it evolved after a relatively 
recent immigration of central European collybita into unoccupied 
areas of the Iberian Peninsula and subsequent isolation. Although 
P. ibericus tends to have more rounded and shorter wings, it is 
extremely similar to the nominate race of P. collybita, giving no 
indication of the large mitochondrial genetic divergence between 
them. Morphologically, P. ibericus and P. canariensis both ap- 
pear to be relatively ancient peripheral isolates independently de- 
rived from an early chiffchaff. 

Within taxa, chiffchaff songs exhibit little variation over large 
geographical areas, but marked differences exist between some 
of the forms previously treated at the subspecies level. Song char- 
acters in this group appear to have been stable for long periods of 
time and probably evolved in isolated refuge areas during 
Pleistocene glaciations, from where they spread when more fa- 
vourable climatic conditions returned. Thus, vocal differences, 
as mitochondrial DNA sequences, reflect evolutionary differen- 
tiation within the “chiffchaff complex” over long timespans much 
better than does morphology, which is relatively uniform within 
the group. 

According to molecular data, the Western Bonelli's Warbler 
(Phylloscopus bonelli) and the Eastern Bonelli's Warbler (Phyllos- 
copus orientalis), previously combined in one species, are ge- 
netically as distant from each other as either is from the Wood 
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Warbler (Phylloscopus sibilatrix). In plumage and songs, how- 
ever, they exhibit closer similarities to each other than they do to 
the Wood Warbler. 

Of particular interest is the complex formed by the Greenish 
Warbler (Phylloscopus trochiloides) and its various relatives. These 
taxa constitute what has been termed a "ring species", whereby 
two forms at one end of the ring co-exist without interbreeding, 
but are linked with each other through a chain of intergrading 
populations. Thus, the taxon viridanus overlaps with plumbeitarsus 
in the Altai region of Central Asia, where the two behave as sepa- 
rate biological species. South of here, however, their ranges are 
linked by a series of morphologically and vocally intermediate 
populations: from the Central Asian mountains to the western 
Himalayas viridanus intergrades with /udlowi, which, in turn, 
grades into P. t. trochiloides in the eastern Himalayas, this grad- 
ing into the north Chinese obscuratus, completing the ring, 
obscuratus then merges into plumbeitarsus to the north. 

Recent studies of this complex have identified a potential 
problem. Along the cline in the Himalayas, a deep phylogenetic 
split in mitochondrial DNA was detected within the range of 
ludlowi, although populations on each side of this split cannot be 
distinguished by plumage or song. A subsequent study, based on 
nuclear DNA, did, however, reveal continued gene flow between 
the warblers on the west side of the break and those on the east. 
The implications of this are that it is dangerous to make taxo- 
nomic species splits on the basis of cytochrome b or similar se- 
quences unless such splits are properly supported by vocal and 
plumage characters. Because of this, many taxonomists prefer to 
treat the Two-barred Warbler (Phylloscopus plumbeitarsus) as 
conspecific with the Greenish Warbler. Moreover, the Green Leaf- 
warbler (Phylloscopus nitidus) of the Caucasus and northern Iran, 
although geographically isolated from the aforementioned taxa, 
is often treated as a further subspecies of the Greenish Warbler. 
Molecular-genetic evidence is inconclusive, as mitochondrial 
DNA divergence between nitidus and the Greenish Warbler is in 
the border area between subspecies and species. 

In the East Palearctic, the Gansu (Phylloscopus kansuensis), 
Chinese (Phylloscopus yunnanensis), Pallas's (Phylloscopus 
proregulus) and Lemon-rumped Leaf-warblers (Phylloscopus 
chloronotus) are now regarded as four separate species, but they 
were until relatively recently treated as conspecific. In the 1990s 
it was suggested that at least some of these taxa should be el- 
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evated to species rank, and the taxonomy of the group has been 
further elucidated by a detailed phylogenetic and acoustic study 
of the complex by J. Martens and colleagues, the results of which 
were published in 2004. 

The Gansu Leaf-warbler has a very small breeding range in 
the provinces of Gansu and Qinghai, in north-west China. It ap- 
pears to be genetically distinct from Pallas’s Leaf-warbler, and 
also differs vocally and in habitat choice from the Chinese sub- 
species forresti of the Lemon-rumped Leaf-warbler. The well- 
marked differences between the latter species and Siberian 
populations of Pallas’s Leaf-warbler in plumage and, particularly, 
in voice had already been remarked upon in 1980, and Martens 
and co-workers detected a very high level of genetic differentia- 
tion between them, a divergence of 4-5% in the cytochrome b 
gene. Furthermore, these scientists found marked vocal and ge- 
netic differences between the Himalayan and Chinese populations 
of the Lemon-rumped Leaf-warbler and suggested that the two 
merited treatment as separate species, although the geographical 
border between them is uncertain. 

As long ago as the 1920s, the Chinese Leaf-warbler was con- 
sidered by J. D. D. La Touche to be sufficiently distinctive as to 
warrant taxonomic recognition; La Touche described it as a new 
subspecies of Pallas's Leaf-warbler, giving it the name yunna- 
nensis, and this was elevated to full species rank in the following 
year. Unfortunately, this taxon was largely ignored and soon be- 
came synonymized with chloronotus, both being treated as races 
of P. proregulus. Seventy years after La Touche's description of 
yunnanensis was published, Alstróm and others described a new 
species from China which exhibited significant differences from 
chloronotus in morphology, voice, habitat choice and breeding 
biology; it also bred alongside forresti and did not respond to 
playback of taped recordings of the latter taxon. They named this 
"new" species P. sichuanensis, but it was later realized that this 
referred, in fact, to the same taxon as that described earlier by La 
Touche. The recent investigation by Martens and co-workers in- 
dicates that, genetically, the Chinese Leaf-warbler has diverged 
considerably from the "P. proregulus complex". 

Not only do the different taxa within the “P. proregulus com- 
plex" differ in molecular-genetic characters, but they also ex- 
hibit vocal differences which display a clear geographical pattern. 
All samples of a given regional dialect are restricted to the areas 
where particular species or subspecies are known to occur, and 
they correspond to monophyletic and well-diverged clusters. Both 


songs and calls differ geographically. This complex is an exam- 
ple of intense speciation in the Sino-Himalayan area. It seems 
that speciation occurred at least partly prior to the Pleistocene; 
major vicariant events must have occurred in the late Pliocene. 
Subsequently, periods with low temperatures during the 
Pleistocene may have reduced range sizes considerably, speed- 
ing up the speciation process through bottleneck effects. Even 
today the breeding area of the Gansu Leaf-warbler is minute, and 
it may have been even smaller during worse climatic conditions. 
Only the warmer post-Pleistocene periods allowed for range ex- 
tensions, and they may have led to a “unification” of the for- 
merly disjunct areas. In contrast, the taiga-dwelling Pallas's 
Leaf-warbler was able to enlarge its range considerably beyond 
a Pleistocene refuge area. In explaining the large gap between 
the present ranges of Siberian proregulus and Chinese kansuensis 
and chloronotus, it is suggested that past fragmentations follow- 
ing climatic deterioration are more important than is recent hu- 
man deforestation. 

Until recently, the three morphologically similar taxa inor- 
natus, humei and mandellii were considered members of a single 
species. A recent study, however, identified several locations at 
which humei and inornatus co-exist at high density, and the re- 
sults of playback experiments, observations of interactions, and 
spectrogram analysis of vocalizations at these sites all indicate 
that there are significant behavioural differences and a lack of 
recognition between humei and inornatus. Estimated relationships 
based on mitochondrial DNA sequences revealed little variation 
within the geographical ranges of either humei or inornatus com- 
pared with the deep split between the two taxa. These observa- 
tions support the treatment of the two as discrete species, the 
Yellow-browed Warbler (Phylloscopus inornatus) and Hume's 
Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus humei). The third taxon, mandellii, 
which is geographically separated from both, is more similar to 
humei in terms of behaviour and genetics, and differs little from it 
in song and plumage. In playback experiments, each reacted 
strongly to the other's song. Although only limited DNA-sam- 
pling of these two has been possible so far, the genetic divergence 
between humei and mandellii was found to be significantly less 
than that between either taxon and inornatus. For the time being, 
at least, it seems best to regard mandellii as a subspecies of P. humei. 

Many of the Phylloscopus warblers in eastern Asia have re- 
cently been re-examined by U. Olsson and colleagues, in an at- 
tempt to clarify the relationships. These studies, which included 


Phylloscopus warblers are 
often referred to as “leaf- 
warblers", which seems 
apt enough given their 
arboreal nature, and the 
green tones of their 
plumage. In the temperate 
zone they are a major 
component of the woodland 
avifauna in summer, but 
absent in leafless winter. 
Millions of Wood Warblers 
travel each spring from 
their African wintering 
grounds to the temperate 
zone. For aerodynamic 
reasons these long- 
distance migrants tend to 
have less rounded wings 
than resident tropical 
congeners. Indeed, the 
wings of this species are 
more pointed than most 
migrant leaf-warblers, with 
the tip formed by the third 
from outermost primary 
(P7), rather than the fourth 
from outermost (P6). 


[Phylloscopus sibilatrix, 
Lihula, Estonia. 
Photo: Markus Varesvuo] 


Closely allied to 
Phylloscopus, the genus 
Seicercus contains a 
group of Oriental species 
sometimes referred to as 
the "flycatcher-warblers". 
Morphologically, they 
differ from leaf-warblers in 
several respects. They 
have broader and blunter 
bills, well-developed rictal 
bristles, and variegated 
plumage patterns, often 

| including grey patches on 
the head, lateral crown 
stripes and pale orbital 
rings. Seicercus has also 
revealed a high degree of 
cryptic diversity. The 
Green-crowned Warbler 
(S. burkii), for example, 
was until recently 
considered a single 
polytypic species, until 
vocal and molecular 
analyses showed it to 
contain at least six 
species, including 
Bianchi's Warbler. 


[Seicercus valentini valentini, 
Jiuzhaigou Nature Reserve, 


Sichuan, China. 
Photo: James Eaton] 
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extensive DNA analyses, produced some very surprising results. 
It is suggested, for example, that the White-tailed Leaf-warbler 
(Phylloscopus davisoni), long considered a polytypic species, 
should really be treated as monotypic and, moreover, that it is 
more closely related to the Grey-hooded Warbler (Seicercus 


xanthoschistos) than it is to the three taxa previously treated as 


subspecies of it. These three taxa, ogilviegranti, klossi and 
disturbans, form a single clade and appear to represent a distinct 
species, "P. ogilviegranti", evidently most closely related to the 
Hainan Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus hainanus), which itself was 
described as recently as 1993. The two differed relatively little 
geneticallly but they are distinct in plumage; unfortunately, there 
are no data on any vocal differences, and the precise distribution 
of most of the relevant taxa are not known. 

Another interesting finding was that the seven or so subspe- 
cies of Blyth's Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus reguloides) clustered 
into three discrete clades, separated by massive genetic distances. 
The nominate race and kashmiriensis, assamensis and ticehursti, 
from the Himalayas and Indochina, form one clade, the second 
clade includes the south-eastern Chinese goodsoni and fokiensis, 
and the third is represented by a single taxon, claudiae, of west 
and north China. Olsson and colleagues proposed that these be 
treated as three separate species, despite the fact that informa- 
tion on their vocalizations and exact distributional limits is 
lacking. In addition, the Western Crowned Leaf-warbler (PAty- 
lloscopus occipitalis) was found to be a member of the ^P. regu- 
loides complex". These authors, as well as other researchers, 
suggest that there is a strong likelihood that additional Phyllos- 
copus taxa, possibly distinct species, will be found in China. So 
far as the Himalayan and Indochinese races of Blyth's Leaf- 
warbler are concerned, the taxonomic situation is evidently 
somewhat complicated. Among the early findings of ongoing 
research is that there appear to be two or more forms breeding 
close to each other in Nepal, but the vocal differences between 
them seem to be minimal. 

The close relationship between P. occipitalis and P. reguloides 
is corroborated in all analyses, and is supported also by beha- 
vioural data. During the breeding season these two species, when 
excited, have the habit of flicking one wing, an action apparently 
unique within the genus Phylloscopus. 

Relationships among the island-restricted taxa are far from 
clear. The previous assumption that the Mountain (Phylloscopus 
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trivirgatus), Sulawesi (Phylloscopus sarasinorum), Timor 
(Phylloscopus presbytes), Island (Phylloscopus poliocephalus) 
and San Cristobal Leaf-warblers (Phylloscopus makirensis) form 
a superspecies is not supported by recent molecular data. The 
Island Leaf-warbler appears to be sister to the Kolombangara 
Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus amoenus) of the Solomon Islands, 
and the positions of P. rrivirgatus and P. presbytes are as yet un- 
resolved. Molecular data also suggest that two subspecies of the 
Mountain Leaf-warbler, the Sundaic nominate race and the north 
Philippine benguetensis, could represent separate species, al- 
though more details are required for this to be established. Bear- 
ing in mind that the Mountain Leaf-warbler currently contains 
eleven subspecies, all isolated from each other, it is likely that 
the taxonomy of this species will be considerably modified once 
the necessary genetic sampling has been undertaken. 

An additional example of the confusion that has surrounded 
this genus involves Tickell's Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus affinis) 
and the Buff-throated Warbler (Phylloscopus subaffinis). These 
two have been treated variously as conspecific and as two dis- 
tinct species. Recent studies, however, have provided conclusive 
evidence of vocal differences between them, and they do not re- 
spond to each other’s songs. In 1950, three January and April 
specimens from western Nepal were described as a new subspe- 
cies, arcanus, of the Buff-throated Warbler, but this name was 
later synonymized with subaffinis. More recent studies, in the 
1990s, revealed that "arcanus" was in fact, described on the ba- 
sis of misidentified skins, which are now known to be referable 
to a species in a totally unrelated genus, the Aberrant Bush-war- 
bler (Cettia flavolivacea). 

The other main phylloscopine genus, Seicercus, has tradi- 
tionally been believed to be closely related to Phylloscopus and, 
until recently, has usually been considered to comprise seven 
species. Detailed analytical studies by two independent research 
teams, one led by Alstróm and Olsson and the other by Martens 
and S. Eck, while not countering the closeness of the two genera, 
have radically altered the number of species in Seicercus. 

According to the gene tree, and supported by non-molecular 
data, Seicercus consists of three separate clades. One of these 
contains the Chestnut-crowned (Seicercus castaniceps), Yellow- 
breasted (Seicercus montis) and Sunda Warblers (Seicercus 
grammiceps). Another includes all of the remaining Seicercus 
taxa with the exception of S. xanthoschistos, which, as mentioned 
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above, appears, according to molecular data, to be a Phylloscopus 
warbler, most closely related to the Western Crowned Leaf-war- 
bler. The second group was for long considered to consist of three 
loosely associated species, but it now seems that at least eight 
species are involved. These eight. extremely similar in plumage, 
are separated not only genetically but also by elevation and, in 
most cases, by various vocal characters. Up to four species can 
occur on one mountain, where they are segregated by altitude. In 
the following paragraphs, the conclusions of scientists working 
on this intriguing group of species are briefly summarized. 

The Green-crowned Warbler (Seicercus burkii), now consid- 
ered a monotypic species, was previously treated as polytypic, 
incorporating the Grey-crowned (Seicercus tephrocephalus), 
Whistler’s (Seicercus whistleri) and Bianchi’s Warblers (Seicercus 
valentini), as well as two recently described cryptic species, 
namely Martens’s Warbler (Seicercus omeiensis) and Alstróm's 
Warbler (Seicercus soror). It breeds in the Himalayas, at eleva- 
tions below those inhabited by Whistler’s Warbler. Its song re- 
sembles those of the Grey-crowned and Martens’s Warblers, but 
it can be distinguished from both by its call. Mitochondrial DNA 
suggests that the Green-crowned and Grey-crowned Warblers may 
be more closely related to the White-spectacled (Seicercus affinis) 
and Grey-cheeked Warblers (Seicercus poliogenys) than to the 
four other species in the “S. burkii complex”. Unfortunately, the 
Green-crowned Warbler, being found at lower elevations, has 
become scarce in parts of its range as a result of continued forest 
clearance. 

The White-spectacled Warbler lives within a particular 
elevational zone, from which it excludes other members of the 
group. It has an especially pleasing and melodious, complex song. 
Currently, three subspecies of the White-spectacled Warbler are 
recognized, further taxonomic subdivision seems likely, but the 
geographical range of DNA-sampling of populations is at present 
inadequate for any reasonable proposals to be made. The species 
breeds from the east Himalayas eastwards to central and south- 
east China, with an isolated population, subspecies ocularis, in 
south Vietnam. Preliminary findings from studies of vocalizations 
suggest that ocularis may well be a separate species. 

Bianchi's Warbler is a comparatively rather large warbler of 
the mountains of central and south-east China, where its two sub- 
species always occur at higher elevations than all sympatric con- 
geners. It has a simple repetitive song and a short, forceful call. 
The eastern subspecies, latouchei, which occurs also in north 


Vietnam, exhibits slight plumage and vocal differences from the 
nominate race. 

Replacing Bianchi’s Warbler throughout the Himalayas, 
Whistler’s Warbler likewise occupies higher elevational zones 
than those inhabited by any sympatric congeners. Although the 
two species have clearly different calls, their territorial songs are 
so similar that they cannot be differentiated by the human ear. 
Two subspecies of Whistler’s Warbler are recognized, but the 
geographical border between them has been disputed. It now 
seems, however, that the eastern race, nemoralis, is restricted to 
the hills of north-east India and adjacent west Myanmar, and it is 
possible that the two subspecies are separated by the Brahmaputra 
River. Interestingly, individuals from Myanmar were found to 
have significantly different call notes from those of the nominate 
race farther west, although they did not differ to any great extent 
genetically. The eastern limit of nemoralis is not known, but it 
would be instructive to learn whether or not it meets Bianchi’s 
Warbler in, for example, Yunnan, in south China. 

In 1999, two new species of Seicercus were described. 
Seicercus soror, Alstrém’s Warbler, breeds in four widely sepa- 
rated parts of central and east China, normally at lower eleva- 
tions than its congeners in areas of sympatry. Its song is similar 
in structure to that of Bianchi's Warbler, but is higher-pitched 
and less strong; its short, thin and rather high-pitched call is very 
distinctive within the genus. 

The second new species, Seicercus omeiensis, Martens's War- 
bler, breeds in two regions of central China, generally at higher 
levels than most other members of the “S. burkii complex", but 
always at lower elevations than Bianchi's Warbler. It often in- 
cludes trills in its otherwise simple, repetitive song, which is very 
like that of the Grey-crowned Warbler. This strong similarity be- 
tween Martens's Warbler and the Grey-crowned Warbler was the 
source of much initial confusion. Some researchers, while recog- 
nizing the strong differences in call between the two, preferred 
not to lend taxonomic recognition to Martens's Warbler, whereas 
others, who were in possession of preliminary DNA data, were 
aware of a genetic difference between the two. Since then, addi- 
tional genetic material has indicated, surprisingly, that Martens's 
Warbier is much closer to Bianchi's, Whistler's and Alstróm's 
Warblers than it is to the Grey-crowned Warbler. A further prob- 
lem is created by the existence of two April specimens from west 
Myanmar, both of which appear to be examples of Martens's 
Warbler. These could be non-breeding visitors to this country but 


The genus Abroscopus, 
as currently defined, 
contains three Oriental 
species generally found in 
montane or submontane 
forests. Though closely ' 
related to Seicercus, and * 
structurally similar, they 
have different plumage 
patterns. In the case of 
the Black-faced Warbler, 
this involves a yellow 
brow and throat, 
separated by a blackish ~ 
mask. This species, the 
largest of the trio, is 
nonetheless distinctly 
smaller and more dainty in 
build than most Seicercus. 
It feeds actively at canopy 
or subcanopy level, 
whereas most Seicercus 
are birds of the shrub layer. 


[Abroscopus schisticeps 
ripponi, 

Gaoligongshan 

National Park, 

Yunnan, China. 

Photo: Christian Artuso] 
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Eremomelas make up a 
group of ten Afrotropical 
warblers. They are rather 
variable in size, pattern 
and structure, suggesting 
that their relationships will 
repay careful molecular 
and vocal analysis. They 
, are predominantly grey or 
. green above and greenish 
or yellowish below. The 
Green-capped Eremomela 
is therefore typical, 


although in pattern it is | 


reminiscent of the 
cisticolid genus Apalis, or 
some Sylvia warblers. 
Others are more like 
crombecs Sylvietta. Unlike 
these groups, eremomelas 
have plain, medium-length 
tails, which are never 
strongly graduated. 

In addition, the sexes are 
monomorphic in size 

and plumage. 


[Eremomela scotops 
scotops, 

Peterhouse, 
Marondera, Zimbabwe. 
Photo: Peter J. Ginn] 
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could also, potentially, represent an as yet undiscovered breed- 
ing population there. To complicate matters further, the scientific 
name "tephrocephalus", currently applied to the Grey-crowned 
Warbler, may well refer instead to this Myanmar population. Al- 
though the type specimen of S. tephrocephalus is now lost, a 
painting of it depicts a warbler which is very unlike the Grey- 
crowned Warbler. 

The Grey-crowned Warbler breeds locally in extreme north- 
east India, Myanmar, central and south China and north Viet- 
nam. It prefers lower to middle elevations and is therefore often 
found in secondary habitats, since primary forest at lower levels 
has been destroyed in much of its range. 

Ranging from central Nepal eastwards to north Indochina and 
then south to south Vietnam, the Grey-cheeked Warbler breeds 
mostly at middle elevations. The latest genetic data suggest that 
it is sister to the White-spectacled Warbler, the two forming a 
clade with the Green-crowned and Grey-crowned Warblers. Its 
song resembles that of the sympatric Green-crowned Warbler, 
but is generally higher-pitched, with longer, more complex and 
more trilling strophes; it has a much higher pitch and covers a 
broader frequency band than does the song of the White- 
spectacled Warbler, and it is higher-pitched and less rattling than 
that of the Grey-crowned Warbler. Its calls are easily distinguish- 
able from those of its congeners. Although the Grey-cheeked 
Warbler is at present treated as monotypic, mitochondrial DNA 
suggests that the Himalayan populations may represent a differ- 
ent species from the populations farther east; furthermore, the 
populations present in the south China province of Yunnan ap- 
pear to be well differentiated from those of south Vietnam. It 
seems almost certain that the Grey-cheeked Warbler consists of 
at least two distinct species, but further study is required before 
any taxonomic proposals can be made. 

Although there are no obvious difficulties with regard to 
diagnosability and monophyly of taxa within the “S. burkii com- 
plex", the crucial determination of these taxa as biological spe- 
cies is less straightforward. The main problem in establishing proof 
of reproductive isolation among each of the six species-level taxa 
is that they are geographically segregated, at least in the vertical 
plane. So far, however, no introgression between them has been 
found. Vocal distinctions appear to remain stable wherever two or 
three populations meet, and no mixed singers have been recorded. 
Playback experiments reveal that several species of the “S. burkii 
complex" do not react to territorial songs of their closely related 


congeners. Similarly, there seems to be no intergradation of the 
minor but quite well-developed morphological traits. 

Interestingly, the members of most species pairs having al- 
most identical territorial songs are not only each other's closest 
relatives, but also geographical vicariants. Such pairs include, 
among others, Whistler's and Bianchi's Warblers, and the Chest- 
nut-crowned and Sunda Warblers. In contrast, the songs of lo- 
cally parapatric Seicercus species always exhibit at least subtle 
divergence in syntax or frequency parameters. The extremely 
similar songs of Martens's and Grey-crowned Warblers cover 
almost the same frequency range, and include the same syntax 
structures; in areas of local sympatry, as in parts of Sichuan, in 
China, itis exceedingly difficult to distinguish between their songs 
in the field. Nevertheless, songs of the two species do differ, 
slightly but significantly, in some frequency and time parameters, 
and also in the presence or absence of an introductory note. Dif- 
ferences in the excitement calls of members of the "S. burkii com- 
plex" are distinct and may play a key role in species recognition. 
Moreover, the yellow eyering characteristic of many Seicercus 
species is broadest in the White-spectacled Warbler, narrower in 
the Grey-crowned Warbler, very narrow in Martens's Warbler, 
and of irregular breadth in Whistler's and Green-crowned War- 
blers. Although these differences may be slight, they may play 
an important role in species recognition. 

Turning to the fourth and final subfamily, the Sylviinae con- 
sists of a single genus, Sylvia. Members of this genus have tradi- 
tionally been grouped according to similarities in morphology, 
plumage, vocalizations, ecology and distribution. Recent molecu- 
lar studies, using either DNA-DNA hybridization or mitochon- 
drial DNA-sequencing, revealed very similar results. In addition, 
a refined cladistic analysis, including plumage and bare-part char- 
acters, vocalizations, data on sexual dimorphism and plumage- 
maturation strategy, is largely congruent with the genetic results. 
By combining all three analyses, a modified phylogenetic classi- 
fication was derived. Molecular-genetic studies, of both meth- 
ods, strongly indicated that the African warblers previously placed 
in the genus Parisoma are, in fact, part of the Sylvia radiation. 
The former genus has, therefore, been subsumed within Sylvia, 
which now contains 25 species 

There is a basal dichotomy within Sylvia that separates the 
Blackcap (Sylvia atricapilla) and the Garden Warbler (Sylvia 
borin) from all other taxa. These two species are each other's 
closest relatives, and they share a common ancestor separate from 
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all other Sylvia species. It appears that they split from their com- 
mon ancestor several million years ago. Although they are sister- 
species, the genetic distance between them is such as to place 
each in its own subgenus. 

The other branch of that basal dichotomy includes all other 
species of the genus. Within this branch, four subgenera emerged 
according to genetic distance. One includes three former 
Parisoma species, namely the Chestnut-vented (Sylvia 
subcaerulea), Layard's (Sylvia layardi) and Banded Warblers 
(Sylvia boehmi); these appear to be each other's closest rela- 
tives and probably evolved in Africa, independently of the two 
other former Parisoma species, the Brown (Sylvia lugens) and 
Yemen Warblers (Sylvia buryi). The Barred Warbler (Sylvia 
nisoria) is placed in its own subgenus, as it appears to have no 
close relatives among the present-day Sylvia species. The Desert 
Warbler (Sylvia nana), too, seems to have no close relatives, 
but it is placed within the subgenus “Melizophilus” on the basis 
of phenotypic characters. 

Most of the recent Sylvia warbler species are grouped within 
just two of the six defined subgenera. The subgenus “Curruca” 
contains seven species, divided into two clades. The first of these 
includes the Lesser Whitethroat (Sylvia curruca), the Small 
Whitethroat (Sylvia minula) and Hume's Whitethroat (Sylvia 
althaea), all of which were until recently treated as conspecific. 
The other clade comprises the Orphean (Sylvia hortensis) and 
Arabian Warblers (Sylvia leucomelaena), and studies suggest 
further that the Yemen Warbler and its close relative the Brown 
Warbler may also belong in this clade. 

Largest of the four subgeneric groups, “Melizophilus” con- 
sists of the Desert Warbler, the Common Whitethroat (Sylvia com- 
munis), in its own branch, and a group of ten small Mediterranean 
species. These last are the Dartford Warbler (Sylvia undata), 
Marmora's Warbler (Sylvia sarda), the Balearic Warbler (Sylvia 
balearica), Tristram's Warbler (Sylvia deserticola), the Specta- 
cled Warbler (Sylvia conspicillata), the Subalpine Warbler (Sylvia 
cantillans), the Sardinian Warbler (Sylvia melanocephala), 
Menetries's Warbler (Sylvia mystacea), Rüppell's Warbler (Sylvia 
rueppelli) and the Cyprus Warbler (Sylvia melanothorax). Ac- 
cording to the genetic data, the Spectacled Warbler appears to be 
more closely related to the other small Mediterranean species 
than it is to the Common Whitethroat, irrespective of its similari- 
ties to the latter in plumage. The Sardinian and Menetries’s War- 


blers are closer to the Subalpine Warbler than they are to Rüppell's 
and Cyprus Warblers, which form their own group. 

Interestingly, the Dartford Warbler emerged as sister-species 
of Tristram’s Warbler, rather than of Marmora’s Warbler. DNA— 
DNA hybridization data suggest that Tristram’s Warbler is closer 
to the Dartford Warbler than to the Spectacled Warbler, which is 
unexpected from morphological and ecological criteria. More- 
over, the removal of the Barred Warbler from the “S. hortensis 
group” and the inclusion of the “S. curruca complex” within the 
latter are well supported by genetic data. 

Data derived from DNA-DNA hybridization also revealed 
three main geographical groups: *mid-European" warblers, the 
African "Parisoma", and the *eu-Mediterranean" Sylvia species. 
The Mediterranean group is further subdivided into three main 
clusters, the "west", "central" and "east" subgroups. It is likely 
that the main ancestors differentiated during the Pleistocene. 
Major speciation events may have been the result of climatological 
crises, as documented by paleobotanical data. Man-induced 
alteration of the matorral habitats likely extended the range of 
several species that were formerly much more restricted in the 
Mediterranean region. Ten of the Sylvia species are restricted to 
the Mediterranean-type sclerophyllous evergreen scrubland, the 
matorral; these are the Orphean, Dartford, Marmora's, Balearic, 
Spectacled, Subalpine, Sardinian, Menetries's, Rüppell's and 
Cyprus Warblers. The Balearic and Cyprus Warblers are insular 
endemics. 

Most of these warblers occur in bushy habitats, but there is a 
gradient of species-specific preferences ranging from the semi- 
desert habitats of the Desert Warbler to the forest understorey 
inhabited by the Blackcap. Sympatric species are generally seg- 
regated through habitat selection, but up to five species may be 
present in some habitats. 

No fossils exist to provide direct evidence of the evolution- 
ary age of the genus Sylvia. On the basis of DNA-sequence di- 
vergence, it appears to be twice as old as the reed-warbler 
radiation, which includes all of the Acrocephalus and Hippolais 
species. The basal dichotomy within Sylvia, that separating the 
Blackcap and the Garden Warbler from all others of the genus, is 
thought to be approximately as old as is the genus Phylloscopus. 
The basal split is dated at about 13-12 million years ago. The 
Pleistocene ice ages appear not to have played a role in any 
speciation event in Sylvia, since almost all Sylvia species are older 
than the Pleistocene. Only the most recent divergence, the sub- 
species differentiation within several species, probably occurred 
in the Pleistocene, in association with glacial refugia. Speciation 
is, nevertheless, in progress, and there is evidence that, within 
the Subalpine Warbler, the form moltonii and, perhaps, albistriata 
are on the verge of becoming distinct species. Similarly, the east- 
ern races of the Orphean Warbler may be sufficiently distinct 
from the western, nominate race to be afforded the rank of a sepa- 
rate species, and the north Chinese subspecies margelanica of 
the Small Whitethroat is thought by some authors to represent a 
separate species, the "Margelanic Whitethroat". 

While some authors suggest that the Desert Warbler should 
be "split", others do not agree with this. The two subspecies, 
deserti and the nominate, are entirely allopatric: the nominate 
race breeds in Asia, from the Caspian Sea east to south Mongolia 
and north-west China, whereas deserti breeds in northern Africa, 
from Western Sahara east to west Libya. The two also display 
marked differences in migratory behaviour, voice, plumage and 
morphology. Thus, some taxonomists believe that present know- 
ledge clearly supports the treatment of these races as two differ- 
ent species. 

Of particular interest, perhaps, is the warbler named as Sylvia 
ticehursti, “Meinertzhagen’s Warbler”, the original description 
of which was based on a single specimen from near Ouarzazate, 
in south Morocco. This warbler is similar in general structure 
and in tail and tertial patterns to the subspecies maroccana of 
Tristram’s Warbler, but its plumage, with pale sandy-brown 
upperparts, is very like that of the race deserti of the Desert War- 
bler. It has traditionally been recognized either as a separate spe- 
cies or as a subspecies of Tristram’s Warbler. The likelihood is 
that it is an aberrant individual of maroccana, althou gh there is a 
small possibility that it could be a hybrid between this and deserti. 


The crombecs are 
unusual warblers of 
Afrotropical scrub and 
forests. Their most 
distinctive feature, and 
that which defines the 
genus, is the extremely 
short tail. The rectrices 
sometimes hardly reach 
beyond the uppertail- 
coverts, and they are often 
concealed by the tips of 
the closed wings. This tiny 
tail, and legs both short 
and stout, sometimes 
means that crombecs give 
the impression of piculets 
(Picumnus). The Red-faced 
Crombec occurs from 
Ethiopia to Zimbabwe, 
inhabiting semi-arid thorn- 
scrub and especially 
Acacia trees in the 
northern parts of its range, 
venturing more into moist 
habitats, such as 
Brachystegia woodland, 
in the south. 


[Sylvietta whytii jacksoni, 
Serengeti National Park, 
Tanzania. 

Photo: Brendan Ryan] 


The genus Newtonia, 
endemic to the island of 
Madagascar, is another 

taxonomic anomaly. It 

contains four drab species 
with relatively chunky bills, 
thick necks, and pale 
irides, as demonstrated by 
this Common Newtonia. 
The results of some 
genetic analyses suggest 
that Newtonia is a product 
of the same Malagasy 
radiation from which the 
vangas (Vangidae) 
originated. The evidence 
of voice and nest 
architecture also suggests 
a vangid origin. Despite 
these clues, the genus is 
retained within the Old 
World warblers, pending 
the publication of a more 
exhaustive analysis. 


[Newtonia brunneicauda 
brunneicauda, 

Ifaty, 

south-west Madagascar. 
Photo: Yvonne Dean] 
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Morphological Aspects 


Apart from being small to medium-sized birds with a slender 
shape, inconspicuous and mostly plain plumage, and a generally 
thin, pointed bill with bristles at the base, the Sylviidae possess 
no single unique characteristic common to all of the current mem- 
bers of the family. The wings have ten primaries and are short 
and rounded in non-migratory species, but more pointed in mi- 
gratory ones. The outermost primary, P10, is relatively short, and 
on migratory species is tiny. The tail of most sylviids consists of 
twelve feathers, but some genera possess only ten rectrices. It 
ranges from very short, as in the case of the tesias, which look 
virtually tailless, to rather long, as in such grassbirds as the 
Spinifexbird (Eremiornis carteri) or the Bristled Grassbird 
(Chaetornis striata), and is mostly rounded or square-ended but 
not infrequently graduated or even fan-shaped. In many species, 
the tail is white-sided or has white tips at the corners. Most sylviids 
have a long and straight bill, but some, such as the Schoenicola 
grassbirds, have a short, strong and slightly decurved bill. That 
of the Bristled Grassbird is relatively short and almost like that 
of a shrike (Laniidae). Among most sylviids, the two sexes differ 
little in size and plumage, and the juveniles are normally similar 
to adults but often duller. 

Compared with the other members of the family, megalurine 
species are mostly medium-sized to large birds with a bill-to-tail 
length of up to 28 cm. The male Striated Grassbird of south- 
eastern Asia weighs up to 56 g, and the male Brown Songlark 
(Cincloramphus cruralis) of Australia has a body mass of up to 
84 g. Megalurine grass-warblers have short, rounded wings, and 
a long, broad graduated tail of twelve feathers. The most promi- 
nent example of the latter may be the tail of the Madagascan 
Grassbird, which is remarkable for its fragile, disintegrating ap- 
pearance. The grass-warblers have heavily streaked, spotted or 
striated upperparts, and a strong bill with well-developed and 
prominent rictal bristles. The legs and feet are powerful, and the 
foot is often deeply cleft between the middle and inner toes. In 
the genus Schoenicola, several distal tendons of the tibia are os- 
sified. The genus Megalurus is unique among warblers in pos- 
sessing a vestigial wing claw. 

Many of the megalurines are sexually dimorphic in size, al- 
though not so in plumage. In the case of the Striated Grassbird, a 
large and conspicuous long-tailed warbler of marshes from Paki- 
stan east to the Philippines, males are up to 12% larger than fe- 


males. Most members of the subfamily are almost uniformly 
brownish, although streaked. An exception is the Fly River 
Grassbird (Megalurus albolimbatus), which is a colourful little 
species found only in deep-water swamps of the central Fly River 
region of south New Guinea. Very different in appearance from 
all other megalurines are the Rufous (Cincloramphus mathewsi) 
and Brown Songlarks of Australia, which look not unlike pipits 
(Anthus). Moreover, in contrast to most other warbler species, 
Brown Songlarks exhibit strong sexual dimorphism both in size 
and in plumage. The adult male is dark sooty brown on the face, 
throat and entire underparts and it can be twice the length and 
nearly three times the weight of the more pipit-like female, which 
is sandy brown above, with blackish streaks on the crown. 

The two Schoenicola species, the Broad-tailed Grassbird of 
India and the Fan-tailed Grassbird of Africa, are distinctive in 
their rear-heavy appearance. This is created by the combination 
of a disproportionately small head and bill, enhanced by a flat 
crown, and a relatively massive rear body and relatively long 
and broad tail, with voluminous undertail-coverts. 

Ground warblers of the genera Hemitesia, Oligura, Tesia and 
Urosphena are small to very small, between 6 g and 12 g in body 
mass, with a typically short tail consisting of only ten feathers. 
Most are virtually tailless. They have long, stout legs and short, 
rounded wings. The bill is normally broad and flat at the base, 
with a strong ridge on the upper mandible, but that of the Slaty- 
bellied Tesia (Tesia olivea) is slim and fine and that of the Rus- 
set-capped Tesia (Tesia everetti) fairly long and decurved. All 
are inhabitants of the undergrowth, keeping on or near the ground, 
and they are characterized by their curious sideways movements 
along branches when disturbed. 

The bush-warbler genera Cettia and Bradypterus contain a 
total of almost 40 species, some of which are very similar to oth- 
ers in appearance. Essentially, these are small to medium-sized 
insectivores with a body mass varying from just 6 g, as in the 
Yellowish-bellied Bush-warbler, to the 26 g of the White-winged 
Warbler. The sexes are alike in plumage, which is dull, usually 
brown above and unmarked, but the Chestnut-crowned Bush-war- 
bler (Cettia major) has a distinctive chestnut forecrown to nape 
and dark brown upperparts. Many of these brownish warblers have 
a long pale supercilium and, often, prominent dark lores and a 
dark eyestripe. Cettia species usually have monotone upperparts 
and lack dark markings on the body plumage, whereas Bradypterus 
species are sometimes streaked or spotted. In most species, the 
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sexes are of similar size, but females of the Tanimbar Bush-war- 
bler and those of Cetti’s Warbler (Cettia cetti) are about 25% 
smaller than their respective males. The legs and feet are strong, 
and the wings are normally very short and rounded, with a well- 
developed first primary. The tail of most species is graduated and 
consists of ten or twelve rectrices, with long and often broad 
undertail-coverts, but it can also be long and pointed, as in the 
Sunda Bush-warbler or the Dja River Scrub-warbler, or fan-shaped, 
as in the Knysna Warbler, or square-ended, as in the Pale-footed 
Bush-warbler. The tail of Certia consists always of ten plain fea- 
thers which are soft and broad. Bradypterus species have a gradu- 
ated, evenly rounded tail of strong, stiff feathers which may be 
faintly barred; most possess twelve rectrices, but some, such as 
the Dja River Scrub-warbler or the White-winged Warbler, have 
ten tail feathers. A few bush-warblers, such as the Japanese Bush- 
warbler, have a relatively shortish and thick bill, but most mem- 
bers of both genera have a thin, narrow bill with a slightly decurved 
upper mandible. Whereas Cettia species have well-developed rictal 
bristles, those of Bradypterus are tiny and inconspicuous. 

Locustella warblers are medium-small to medium-large in 
size, with a body mass between 9 g, as in the Lanceolated War- 
bler, and 32 g, as in Gray’s Warbler. They are slim-bodied, with 
an attenuated head shape, and a fine, pointed bill with minute 
rictal bristles. They have mostly short, rounded wings, although 
the wings of Savi’s Warbler are rather long and comparatively 
pointed. The twelve-feathered, broad and graduated tail is gener- 
ally short, but sometimes, as shown by Gray’s Warbler, fairly 
long. The sexes are alike in both plumage and size. Most of the 
eight species are spotted or streaked, although some, typified by 
Pleske’s Warbler, are plain-looking; they have a pale supercil- 
ium of variable prominence, and many have thin dark barring on 
the tail. The Western Grasshopper-warbler is polymorphic, the 
yellowish morph being the most common. 

The Acrocephalus species vary only moderately in basic shape 
and coloration. These medium-sized to large warblers have a to- 
tal length of 12-20 cm and a weight in the general range 7—36 g. 
The smallest species are probably the Black-browed Reed-war- 
bler and the Blunt-winged Warbler, and the largest is the Night- 
ingale Reed-warbler (Acrocephalus luscinius); males of the latter 
may achieve a maximum mass of about 37 g. The head is rela- 
tively small, and the legs and feet strong. The bill is rather long, 
usually nearly as long as the head, and is pointed, that of the 


Nightingale Reed-warbler being disproportionately long. A few 
well-developed rictal bristles are present. The wing is bluntly 
pointed, or in some cases rounded, and the first primary is small 
and pointed. The rounded or slightly graduated tail consists of 
twelve feathers. Most members of this genus have plain olive- 
brown or grey-brown upperparts and a more or less conspicuous 
supercilium, some also having a dark eyestripe. The underparts 
are usually pale buffish or whitish. Some species are streaked. 
On the basis of size and coloration, the genus comprises three 
groups: large plain species, small plain species, and small streaked 
warblers. Three species from the Pacific islands, the Henderson 
(Acrocephalus taiti), Pitcairn and Rimatara Reed-warblers 
(Acrocephalus rimitarae), display conspicuous plumage leucism. 
This affects primarily the anterior body plumage, the secondar- 
ies and the rectrices, and the proportion of white feathers may 
increase with age. Partial albinism has been recorded also, ex- 
ceptionally, for another member of this genus, the Lesser Swamp- 
warbler. Generally, the sexes of Acrocephalus warblers are similar 
to each other. In the case of the Aquatic Warbler, and also the 
Great, Henderson, Nightingale and Oriental Reed-warblers, it was 
found that the males are, on average, larger and heavier than the 
females. This may apply to many other species, but in most in- 
stances sufficient data are lacking. Juveniles of most species in 
this genus are distinguishable from adults. 

Tree-warblers, the members of the genus Hippolais, are small- 
ish to medium-sized warblers 11—18 cm in length. The smallest 
are the Booted and Sykes's Warblers, weighing 7 g, and the larg- 
est is the Olive-tree Warbler, at 23 g. They are plain greyish or 
greenish-brown above, with creamy or white underparts, and are 
similar in structure to Acrocephalus warblers, for which they are 
often mistaken. With the exception of the two smallest species, 
which are slim-looking, they are generally full-breasted and, when 
perched, appear top-heavy, with the weight well forward. The 
rather long wings are bluntly pointed, and the long, twelve-feath- 
ered tail is relatively square-ended, with noticeably short 
undertail-covers. The long and strong-looking, broad-based bill 
usually has a pale lower mandible. The legs are strong but quite 
short and the feet are strong. 

The three Chloropeta species of Africa exhibit characteristics 
of both the Old World warblers and the muscicapid flycatchers. 
Flycatcher-like characters are the broad, flat bill and well-devel- 
oped rictal bristles, while the warbler-like features are the long 


The Mediterranean basin 
is the epicentre of Sylvia 
diversity, but the genus 
extends eastward to 
Mongolia and (if Parisoma 
is included) southward to 
South Africa. Its members, 
often called "scrub- 
warblers", are attractive, 
perky birds, with a habit 
of cocking their tails. This 
photograph of a Tristram's 
Warbler captures this 
character beautifully, and 
shows some features 
which occur widely in the 
genus, including a 
bicoloured bill, an orbital 
ring, and broadly fringed 
flight-feathers. This genus 
is currently retained in the 
family which bears its 
name, Sylviidae, but the 
finding that it is really a 
babbler (Timaliidae) has 
complex implications 
which are not yet fully 
resolved. 


(Sylvia deserticola 
deserticola, 

Remada-El Hayun, 
Thala, Kasserine, Tunisia. 
Photo: Daniele Occhiato] 


In comparison with the 
more petite members of 
Sylvia, the Barred Warbler 
is a lumbering giant. It is 
the largest member of the 
genus, placed alongside 
two common European 
birds, the Garden Warbler 
(S. borin) and the Blackcap 
(S. atricapilla). /t also has 
a relatively stout bill and 
unusually strong legs. The 
adult, pictured here during 
a song flight, is also 
handsomely scalloped on 
the underparts, a feature 
which is rare, but not 
unique, in the genus. 
Sexual dichromatism is 
the norm in Sylvia, most 
females being watered 
down versions of the 
male. In this case both 
sexes have barring, 

but immature birds have 
plain underparts. 


[Sylvia nisoria nisoria, 
Haapsalu, Estonia. 
Photo: Markus Varesvuo] 
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legs, slim body and warbler shape, as well as an unspotted juvenile 
plumage and the two black tongue spots of nestlings. The wings 
are short and rounded, and, when folded, reach to just beyond the 
base of the tail, which is long and rounded. The tail of the African 
Yellow Warbler (Chloropeta natalensis) and Papyrus Yellow War- 
bler (Chloropeta gracilirostris) has ten feathers, but that of the 
Mountain Yellow Warbler (Chloropeta similis) has twelve. The 
last-mentioned has a broad bill, whereas that of the other two spe- 
cies is narrow. The sexes are alike in plumage, being olive above 
and yellowish below. In plumage and bill shape, the three yellow 
warblers are reminiscent of the Hippolais species. 

Another Afrotropical genus, Macrosphenus contains five 
medium-sized species with body length of 11—14-5 cm and body 
mass of 10—22 g. With the exception of the Yellow Longbill, the 
male of which is larger than the female, the sexes are alike in 
plumage and in size. The wings are short and rounded, with pri- 
mary P4 usually longest, and the tail is short. The bill is long, 
slender and straight, with a slight hook at the tip, where the upper 
mandible curves down over the tip of the lower mandible; small 
rictal bristles are present. The tarsi of all five longbills are 
scutellated anteriorly. The feathers of the lower back, rump and 
flanks are long and silky, and are also erectile. 

The four Afrotropical Hyliota species are somewhat strange 
warblers having flycatcher-like plumages. They are medium-small 
in size, with a body length of 11-13 cm and a body mass of 9-5- 
17 g. They have a rather slender and flat bill, exposed nostrils, 
rather long tarsi and pointed wings. The sexes are similar in size 
and, in the case of the Usambara (Hyliota usambara) and Violet- 
backed Hyliotas (Hyliota violacea), also in plumage. The Yel- 
low-bellied (Hyliota flavigaster) and Southern Hyliotas (Hyliota 
australis) are sexually dimorphic in plumage. 

Leaf-warblers in the genus Phylloscopus are frequently very 
similar to one another in appearance, and some are difficult to 
identify, even in the hand. They are essentially small to medium- 
small insectivorous warblers. The smallest is the Plain Leaf-war- 
bler (Phylloscopus neglectus), with a body mass of just 4-2 g, 
thus comparable in size with the Goldcrest (Regulus regulus), 
while the largest species, the Wood Warbler and Radde’s War- 
bler (Phylloscopus schwarzi), are about 14 cm long and weigh 
up to 15 g. Leaf-warbler plumages fall into two broad colour types: 
one type is greenish or olive above and yellowish below, and the 
other, with an increase in melanin, combines brownish upperparts 


and buff-suffused whitish underparts. Some species exhibit only 

one of these two plumage types, whereas others show a clinal 

variation from one type to the other. 

Many Phylloscopus warblers have rather short, rounded 
wings, but long-distance migrants (see Movements) tend to have 
longer, more pointed wings. The tail has twelve feathers, and is 
short to medium-short, rather square-ended or slightly forked, 
and with short undertail-coverts. Arboreal species, the great ma- 
jority of the genus, generally have thinner legs, while ground- 
feeding ones have stouter legs. The Afrotropical residents, 
formerly placed in the genus Seicercus, have short rounded wings, 
with the outermost primary, P10, almost half as long as P9. These 
also have a broad bill with well-developed rictal bristles, whereas 
most of their congeners have a small pointed bill and mostly very 
small rictal bristles. 

Disregarding the Afrotropical species, the genus may be di- 
vided into two broad geographical groups. One consists of the 
Asiatic leaf-warblers, having non-breeding quarters stretching 
from India eastwards to the mainland and islands of South-east 
Asia, and the other contains mainly European-breeding leaf-war- 
blers, with winter quarters mostly in Africa. The Asiatic species 
could be further subdivided into four groups according to plum- 
age features: 

i) Those with a well-defined pale supercilium, dark lateral 
crownstripes and a pale median stripe, a pronounced double 
wingbar, pale edges and tips of the tertials and, usually, a 
yellow or yellow-tinged rump, typical examples being the 
Buff-barred (Phylloscopus pulcher) and Ashy-throated War- 
blers (Phylloscopus maculipennis) and Pallas’s Leaf-warbler. 

ii) Species with similar features to group (1), including a strong 
supercilium and, often, one or two wingbars, but lacking a 
yellow rump patch and pale tertial edges and tips, typical 
species being Blyth's and White-tailed Leaf-warblers and the 
Yellow-vented (Phylloscopus cantator) and Sulphur-breasted 
Warblers (Phylloscopus ricketti). 

iii) Warblers having the crown often darker than the mantle, a 
well-defined supercilium but no dark lateral crownstripes, 
one or two wingbars but, in some forms, the upper one faint 
or absent, and all lacking pale tertial edges and a yellow rump, 
typical species being the Arctic Warbler (Phylloscopus 
borealis) and the Pale-legged (Phylloscopus tenellipes) and 
Large-billed Leaf-warblers (Phylloscopus magnirostris). 
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iv) Species which are olive or brown above, with a well-marked 
supercilium, but without the other plumage features of the 
three other groups, such as the Mountain Chiffchaff, the 
Dusky (Phylloscopus fuscatus), Smoky (Phylloscopus 
fuligiventer) and Buff-throated Warblers and Tickell’s Leaf- 
warbler; these species, incidentally, often forage on the 
ground, 

Apart from the fact that they exhibit a reasonably well-de- 
veloped supercilium, the West Palearctic leaf-warblers, those 
breeding mainly in Europe, north Africa and the Middle East, 
lack the distinctive plumage features displayed by most of the 
Asiatic members of the genus. These comparatively unmarked 
species, such as the Common Chiffchaff, the Wood Warbler and 
the Western Bonelli’s and Eastern Bonelli’s Warblers, together 
with the six African woodland-warblers, such as the Brown 
Woodland-warbler (Phylloscopus umbrovirens) of south-west 
Arabia south to Tanzania, range in general plumage colour from 
olive and yellow to brown and white. 

Sometimes referred to as “flycatcher-warblers”, the species 
in the two genera Seicercus and Abroscopus are very similar to 
one another morphologically and in size, except for the tiny, ac- 
robatic Chestnut-crowned Warbler in Seicercus, which is just 
9-5 cm long, and the even tinier Rufous-faced Warbler (Abros- 
copus albogularis), which measures a mere 8 cm. Both weigh no 
more than 4 g. The flycatcher-warblers are very like the 
Phylloscopus \eaf-warblers, but they have a broader and blunter 
bill, well-developed and often very long rictal bristles, and only 
ten tail feathers. Their plumages are more variegated, grey, green 
or yellowish above and white, grey or yellow below, but often 
with a contrasting grey, green or chestnut crown and/or face, dark 
lateral crownstripes, and a yellow or white eyering of variable 
prominence. The wings are very short and rounded, and the out- 
ermost two or three feathers of the short tail often have white on 
the inner webs. 

Eremomelas make up a group of ten small Afrotropical war- 
blers ranging in body length from 8-5 cm to 12 cm. The smallest. 
the Yellow-vented Eremomela (Eremomela flavicrissalis), has a 
body mass of about 4 g, while one of the largest, the Rufous- 
crowned Eremomela (Eremomela badiceps), weighs 11-5 g. They 
are predominantly grey or green above and green or yellowish 
below, and can be difficult to diagnose morphologically, even in 
the hand. The sexes are alike in both size and plumage. 
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Eremomelas have characteristics somewhat intermediate between 
those of the crombec genus Sylvietta and those of the cisticolid 
genus Apalis. Most species are rather short-tailed, although none 
has a tail as short as that of the crombecs. The tail is plain, and is 
never strongly graduated. The bill is slender, and the feet are 
weaker than those of crombecs. The wings are fairly long and, as 
with the crombecs, the outermost primary is about half the length 
of the adjacent one, P9, and primaries P6, P7 and P8 form the üp 
of the wing. 

Crombecs are very short-tailed, small Afrotropical warblers, 
8-12 cm in length and weighing 6-14 g, with a fairly long and 
slender, slightly downcurved bill. They are mostly grey or olive on 
the upperparts and buff, yellowish or reddish on the underparts. 
The sexes are alike. The most distinctive feature of the genus is the 
extreme shortness of the tail, which hardly reaches past the rather 
long uppertail-coverts; indeed, the tips of the closed wings often 
extend beyond the tail tip. The wings are rounded, with the relative 
lengths of the primaries much as in the eremomelas. 

Sylvia warblers form a large genus of 25 species, often re- 
ferred to as "scrub-warblers". Although centred around the Medi- 
terranean region, the genus extends eastwards in Asia to as far as 
the Altai and Mongolia. They are comparatively robust, sleek 
warblers, among the smallest being the Desert Warbler,11-5 cm 
long and some 7 g in weight, and the largest the Barred Warbler, 
with a length of 15-5 cm and a weight of about 25 g. Whereas the 
long-distance migrants have long and pointed wings, the seden- 
tary species have quite short, rounded wings. The length of the 
outermost primary is variable. The tail, of twelve feathers, is in 
most cases longish and square-ended, and usually white-sided, 
but some Sylvia warblers have a long and graduated tail with a 
rounded tip. Typically, the bill is slender, although some species 
have a heavier bill, and the rictal bristles are not well developed. 
The fairly long legs vary from being delicate, as are those of the 
Lesser Whitethroat and its close relatives, to being strong and 
thick, as typified by the legs of the Barred Warbler. Most mem- 
bers of the genus have strong feet. Scrub-warblers are mostly 
rather uniformly coloured in various shades of brown, grey and 
buff, but often with striking areas of black on the head; on the 
underside they are whitish, commonly with a variable buff or 
rufous wash, but some, such as the Subalpine Warbler, are quite 
bright pink or reddish below, while the Dartford Warbler is deep 
rufous-brown and Marmora's Warbler dark grey. Many species 


Five species of the African 
continent and the 
neighbouring Arabian 
Peninsula were until 
recently called "tit- 
babblers" and placed in 

the genus Parisoma. 
Recent analyses have 
shown them to belong with | 
Sylvia. Like the Barred — 
Warbler (S. nisoria), they 
have startlingly pale eyes 
set in a large head, a grey 
or brown tinge to the 
plumage, and relatively 
heavy feet. More unusually, 
they have a stout bill with 

a rather curved upper 
mandible, as can be seen 
on this Layard's Warbler, 
as well as relatively 
rounded wings. The sexes 
are very similar. | 


[Sylvia layardi layardi, 
Oubergpas, 

Tankwa Karoo, 

Western Cape, 

South Africa. ‘ 
Photo: Peter Ryan] 


The Brown Songlark 
belongs in the highly 
divergent genus 
Cincloramphus, which is 
endemic to Australia. 
During the breeding 
season it is highly vocal 
and conspicuous, singing 

| from open perches or 
during frequent song 
flights. At other times it is 
silent, unobtrusive and 
often gregarious. Like 

| some other megalurines, 
| itis largely terrestrial and 
| forages by walking on the 
ground. Sexual dimorphism 
in size and plumage is 

| taken to an extreme in this 
species: the male, pictured 
here, is far larger and 
darker than the female. 

| Allin all, this is a highly 
aberrant warbler, both in 
terms of morphology 
and behaviour. 


[Cincloramphus cruralis, 
Manmanning, 

| Western Australia. 
. Photo: Graeme Chapman] 
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in this genus are sexually dimorphic in plumage, but similar in 
size. One exception is the Barred Warbler, the female of which is 
larger and heavier than the male. 

The Sylvia warblers, although quite skulking in nature and 
sometimes hard to see, are perhaps more easy to watch than are 
some other sylviid genera. Adult males of most are easily identi- 
fied, but females and immatures can present major difficulties. 
Structure, voice and habits are often important features for cor- 
rect identification. 

Although the genus Parisoma has recently been merged with 
Sylvia, the five warblers formerly placed within it do have sev- 
eral morphological features in common with one another. All are 
grey-brown, with a rather large head, a relatively short, stout bill 
with somewhat curved upper mandible, short rounded wings and 
a long tail. The sexes are alike. 

Despite the fact that the Sylviidae are a group of morphologi- 
cally relatively uniform species, several detailed studies, based on 
quantitative measurements of many structural variables, have pre- 
sented further insights into morphological differentiation related 
to habitat use, foraging, locomotion or migratory performance. 

A comparative study of the foot morphology of six central 
European Acrocephalus reed-warblers and the three European 
Locustella species revealed a relationship between terrestrial lo- 
comotion, foot structure and specific habitat use. Specialization 
in locomotion, as well as foot structure, led to ecological isola- 
tion in different habitats. The Great Reed-warbler, Eurasian Reed- 
warbler and Moustached Warbler possess a “perching” foot which 
is well adapted for clinging on vertical stems. The larger foot 
span of the Moustached Warbler is adapted for clinging to broader 
blades and stalks, whereas the small foot of the Marsh Warbler is 
an adaptation to the rank, herbaceous vegetation of its habitats. 
The Sedge Warbler’s foot, also a perching foot but with a rela- 
tively large span and with well-developed hind and middle front 
claws, is a more generalized one, well suited for locomotion in 
habitats with a more heterogeneous vegetation structure. In con- 
trast to these five Acrocephalus species, which are well adapted 
for clinging on vertical vegetation, the congeneric Aquatic War- 
bler has evolved a walking gait, in convergence with Locustella 
species, and a foot with short inner and outer front toes of almost 
equal length, with a long central front toe; alternate leg action, 
and the ability to grasp several stalks simultaneously, opened up 
a new niche. Conversely, Savi’s Warbler has largely retained the 


walking foot typical of its genus, although it invaded a typical 
Acrocephalus habitat; its long hind toe and large claws are nev- 
ertheless indicative of the highest development of clinging abil- 
ity within the genus Locustella. The foot proportions of the 
Western Grasshopper-warbler and the River Warbler, with rela- 
tively long front toes and relatively short hind claw and inner 
and middle front claws, are ideal for walking. 

Associated with clinging on vertical structures, the legs of 
the Acrocephalus warblers are the longest when compared with 
the Locustella species, which have intermediate leg lengths, and 
the Sylvia warblers, with the shortest legs. Among the reed-war- 
blers, the streaked species inhabiting undergrowth have shorter 
legs than do the plain species, which are even more specialized 
for clinging to vertical stems. 

According to the structure of their hind-limb apparatus, the 
Locustella grasshopper-warblers are adapted for walking while 
the reed-warblers are better adapted for perching. With regard to 
their locomotive abilities, the central European Sylvia species 
are split into two groups: the Garden Warbler and Blackcap have 
a hind-limb construction well adapted for hopping on horizontal 
twigs, whereas the Common Whitethroat, Lesser Whitethroat and 
Barred Warbler are better adapted for creeping. The long legs of 
the reed-warblers enable wider spans to be covered while pick- 
ing for insects, whereas the gleaning Garden Warbler and Black- 
cap have the shortest ranges. Grasshopper-warblers foraging on 
the ground reach intermediate distances by stretching their legs. 

It is not only in their locomotive abilities that these warblers 
differ. They also exhibit a marked differentiation in the structure 
of the feeding apparatus. The grasshopper-warblers possess the 
shortest bill and do not have rictal bristles; they glean small, ses- 
sile prey. The Sylvia warblers and the Aquatic and Sedge War- 
blers are similar in this respect to the grasshopper-warblers, 
because they, too, forage mostly by gleaning. The Moustached 
Warbler has a rather pointed and slender bill for probing after 
concealed prey. The three plain reed-warblers, as well as the 
Icterine Warbler in the genus Hippolais, are well adapted to for- 
age for mobile prey. They all have a long and broad bill with 
large rictal bristles. 

Analysis of the flight apparatus revealed that the high-per- 
formance fliers, the leaf-warblers and Hippolais warblers, are 
very different from the Sylvia, Acrocephalus and Locustella war- 
blers in their possession of wings which combine adaptations 
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both for high speed and for manoeuvrability. The combination of 
less pointed wings and less speed with high manoeuvrability char- 
acterizes adaptation for living in thickets. Typical species are the 
Dartford Warbler, the Sardinian Warbler and the Moustached 
Warbler. 

Within genera, the Locustella and Sylvia species have differ- 
entiated mainly in body size and less so in the functional com- 
plexes of the foot, the hind limb and the feeding apparatus. In 
contrast, for the radiation of Acrocephalus species, differentia- 
tion of feet and bill as well as of legs was crucial. 

Another study investigated ecomorphological relationships 
and ecological niches in more detail. In this study, which included 
all of the Sylvia species, a total of 20 morphological traits was 
examined. The greatest amount of ecomorphological variation 
among the species could be explained by migratory distance. The 
longer the migration distance was, the broader and deeper was 
the bill, and the longer and more pointed the wings were, the 
shorter were the notches in the remiges and the more Square- 
ended was the tail of a species. Possession of a broad bill has 
been interpreted as an adaptation for the opportunistic harvest- 
ing of large, sporadically available prey. Alternatively, a broad 
and deep bill may be an adaptation to frugivory, which is espe- 
cially frequent among long-distance migrants (see Food and Feed- 
ing, Movements). 

'The second largest amount of variation in ecomorphology 
distinguished species along a gradient of geographical distribu- 
tion from the temperate regions to the tropics. The more tropical 
the distribution of the species was, the flatter was the bill, the 
broader the wings, the longer the notches, the stronger and shorter 
the legs, and the shorter the middle toe. These ecomorphological 
traits can be explained by differences between the species in use 
of habitat. Broad wings with long notches are usually associated 
with good manoeuvrability in dense vegetation. Short legs have 
been associated with foraging in trees; similarly, short tarsi with 
short middle toes are found in species using forested habitats. 
Thus, these data suggest that tropical and temperate Sylvia spe- 
cies are separated also along a habitat gradient, tropical residents 
being more arboreal and exploiting dense, three-dimensional 
substrates, while temperate residents are less arboreal and utilize 
more open habitats and two-dimensional substrates. The tropical 
Sylvia species, consisting of the Banded, Chestnut-vented, 
Layard's and Arabian Warblers, are mostly arboreal and gener- 
ally exhibit strong preferences for dense acacia (Acacia) stands, 
where they forage in the tree crowns. In contrast, the Desert, 
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Dartford, Marmora’s and Balearic Warblers prefer low vegeta- 
tion, and forage quite frequently on the ground. The long-dis- 
tance migrants were in a position intermediate between these two 
extremes. This suggests that migrants are habitat generalists, with 
a wing and hind-limb morphology that enables them to exploit 
both ends of the habitat gradient. Interestingly, neither body size 
nor foraging behaviour correlated with significant variation in 
ecomorphology. 

In tests for phylogenetic effects, closely related Sylvia war- 
blers were found to be significantly more similar to each other in 
the size of the middle toe and, to a lesser degree, the hind toe and 
claws than were distantly related species. Toe and claw lengths 
are related to locomotion, short toes and claws being typical for 
sitting and hopping. The results suggest, therefore, that locomo- 
tion within habitats may be constrained by phylogeny. 

These findings contribute also to an understanding of niche 
evolution in the genus Sylvia. The significant phylogenetic ef- 
fects on the size of the middle toe suggest that the more basal 
splits in the phylogeny of this genus differentiated species which 
used different types of locomotion within habitats, whereas the 
more recent splits led to species that differ comparatively little in 
locomotion. These results are not the same as those for the genus 
Phylloscopus. Among leaf-warbler species of the Himalayas, it 
has been found that the basal splits separate species according to 
body size, which correlates with prey size, and bill shape, which 
correlates with feeding method. On the other hand, the ratio of 
bill size to tarsus length was correlated with habitat selection, 
and was found to be an evolutionarily flexible trait. It is possible 
that the differences found between the two genera are due to the 
fact that in the Sylvia study all species in the genus were ana- 
lysed, whereas in the Phylloscopus analysis only sympatric spe- 
cies in the Himalayas were included; however, this is unlikely. 
When the Sylvia analysis was restricted to the eight species breed- 
ing sympatrically in Spain, the results were very similar to those 
of the full analysis: in both cases, lengths of toes and claws showed 
significant phylogenetic effects. The differences between Sylvia 
and Phylloscopus warblers appear, therefore, to be real, suggest- 
ing that niche evolution in the two genera followed different paths. 

In a study of 28 species of Phylloscopus, it was found that 
arboreal species have, on average, longer wings than those of 
shrub-dwelling or terrestrial species. Further, those species in- 
habiting deciduous canopies had the least rounded win gtips, while 
those in coniferous habitats or in shrubland had the most rounded 
wings; within any given species, subspecies which migrate the 


The arrival of warblers on 
their temperate breeding 
territories is a time of high 
excitement for birds and 
birdwatchers alike. This 
male Willow Warbler is ` 
singing his beautiful 
slithering cadence of a 
song at full volume. He is 
showing off hís vigour and 
quality, and proclaiming 
interest in a female. 

She, meanwhile, holds 
her wings open and 
quivering in a courtship 
ritual. Such behaviour is 
typical of the first days 

of pair formation in this 
species. Once the territory 
has been established, and 
the pair-bond negotiated, 
the female begins the 
process of choosing 

a nest-site. 


[Phylloscopus trochilus, 
Lake Atanasovsko, 
Burgas, Bulgaria. 
Photo: Ran Schols] 
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Like all other birds, Old 
World warblers take an 
active role in maintaining 
the quality of their plumage, 
usually by cleaning and 
re-arranging feathers. 
The most important 
feathers to maintain are 
the flight-feathers, but the 
body plumage is also 
targeted. In general, the 
contour plumage remains 
attached to the bird 
throughout the preening 
process, but in some 
cases a down feather is 
detached, as seen here. 
These beautiful portraits 
capture a pristine male 
Dartford Warbler in the 
act of preening. The final 
photograph shows the 
rotational head movement 
used to detach loose 
feathering from the bill. 

It is the same motion used 
by damp birds to get rid of 
water in their plumage 
after they have finished 
bathing, or after rainfall. 


[Sylvia undata undata, 
Ebro Delta, 

Catalonia, Spain. 
Photos: Mariano Cebolla] 
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longest distances had the most pointed wing. The relative tail 
length, calculated as the ratio of tail length to wing length, was 
found to be longer for the shrub-dwelling and terrestrial species 
than for the arboreal ones. Among 17 Sylvia warblers, the migra- 
tory species, typified by the Garden Warbler, Blackcap, Com- 
mon Whitethroat and Lesser Whitethroat, are relatively 
shorter-tailed and less rounded-winged than are the non-migrants, 
such as the Arabian, Dartford and Tristram’s Warblers. Among 
the Phylloscopus \eaf-warblers, the two species with the shortest 
tail, the Sulphur-bellied Warbler (Phylloscopus griseolus) and 
Tickell’s Leaf-warbler, constitute special cases. The former regu- 
larly forages on vertical trunks of trees and on the undersides of 
branches, in a manner not unlike that of a nuthatch, and it fre- 
quents boulders and rock faces on the breeding grounds, and 
Tickell’s Leaf-warbler, likewise, forages particularly among boul- 
ders, flitting about chat-like (see Food and Feeding). The short 
tail of these two species may be linked with this behaviour. 

The Phylloscopus tail is generally square-ended, or with the 
central rectrix slightly shortened. Radde’s and Dusky Warblers, 
however, have the central feathers a trifle longer, so that the tail 
appears slightly rounded. Arboreal Phylloscopus species have a 
shorter tarsus than do species living in shrubland, which have 
relatively longer legs, but no correlation was found between bill 
length and niche group. 

Arboreal species living in deciduous woodland are heavier 
than those in coniferous habitats. This is probably a result of adap- 
tive behaviour. Compared with the more two-dimensional arrange- 
ment of deciduous foliage, the three-dimensional nature of conifer 
foliage makes movement within it difficult; consequently, the 
latter niche is best exploited by hovering and flitting strategies, 
for which small size is an advantage. A further strategy which 
may be advantageous in conifers if that of hanging upside-down, 
a foraging method used by, for example, the Ashy-throated War- 
bler and Pallas's Leaf-warbler. 

Whereas, among Phylloscopus species, wing shape appears 
to be related to distance of migration more closely at the 
intraspecific level than at the interspecific level, this is not so for 
the genus Sylvia. The majority of Sylvia warblers inhabit low, 
dense vegetation, either woodland understorey or scrub. Those 
inhabiting deciduous woodland in summer, namely the Black- 
cap, Garden Warbler and Orphean Warbler, regularly forage in 
the canopy, and these species have the lowest indices of wing 
roundedness within the genus. The rounded wings of most small 
passerines are perceived as being an adaptation for making fre- 
quent rapid take-offs. The great extent of emargination of the 
primaries exhibited by PAylloscopus is probably linked with the 
leaf-warbler habit of making frequent brief flights while seeing 
food. The almost complete absence of primary emargination 
among the Locustella species, on the other hand, may be related 
to the fact that these forage almost exclusively by searching on 
foot. The relatively pointed wings of this latter genus may reflect 
the fact that all of its species are migrants and, because their wings 
are short in relation to the body weight, they need to maximize 
efficiency during sustained flight. 

Most passerines which feed on or near the ground have a 
relatively long tail. This helps the bird to balance while ground- 
feeding or threading through dense vegetation, which requires a 
rather horizontal body posture. In flight, however, the main func- 
tion of the tail is in steering, and the outer tail feathers are then of 
especial importance. High-performance fliers, particularly those 
which capture insects on the wing, tend to have relatively short 
central rectrices and elongated outer ones, whereas the opposite 
is the case among long-tailed ground-feeding species, on which 
the central feathers tend to be the longest. These factors probably 
account for the relatively long and sometimes slightly rounded 
tail possessed by those Phylloscopus species which forage near 
the ground. Among Sylvia warblers, the semi-arboreal migratory 
species have a square-ended tail, but the long-tailed residents 
have a more rounded one, and that of the very long-tailed Dartford 
Warbler is especially rounded. All species of Sylvia have a pro- 
portionately longer tail than that of Phylloscopus species. 

In a study of eight leaf-warbler species in Kashmir, it was 
found that those breeding at higher elevations where there were 
fewer coniferous habitats had long tarsi and a small bill. Such a 


relationship was not, however, confirmed in a study of seven leaf- 
warbler species breeding sympatrically in central Siberia. These 
seven species are Pallas's Leaf-warbler, which is found in the co- 
niferous taiga, the Yellow-browed Warbler, which inhabits the 
burnt forests, and the Arctic Warbler, Greenish Warbler, Common 
Chiffchaff, Willow Warbler and Dusky Warbler, all largely re- 
stricted to the floodplains. An analysis was made of 20 morpho- 
logical parameters, representing the four major functional 
complexes of flight apparatus (wing and tail), hind-limb morphol- 
ogy (foot and tarsus), feeding apparatus (bill and rictal bristles) 
and body size. This study revealed marked correlations between 
morphology and foraging behaviour among Phylloscopus war- 
blers. Most variation among species was related to vegetation 
density. Species which specialize in foraging near the ground in 
dense vegetation, such as the Dusky Warbler, most commonly 
use gleaning techniques and move around on foot. They are char- 
acterized by the possession of large feet, comparable to those of 
the reed-warblers, which facilitate climbing, and by having short 
and rounded wings and a rounded tail, facilitating flight in dense 
vegetation. Many passerines living in dense vegetation have short 
rounded wings, but the adaptive significance of the Dusky War- 
bler's rounded tail is less evident. The fact that both Locustella 
and Acrocephalus warblers have a rounded tail and that both for- 
age in dense vegetation suggests that this tail shape may have 
some functional significance. At the opposite extreme are those 
Phylloscopus species, such as the Arctic Warbler and Pallas's Leaf- 
warbler, which use aerial foraging in very open vegetation. These 
possess long, pointed wings as well as a broad bill, similar to that 
of flycatchers, characters which may help to increase the efficiency 
of sallying techniques. In another study, it was found that 
Phylloscopus species having a short and broad bill used aerial 
feeding more frequently than did those species with a thinner bill. 

Another significant variable was related to the utilization of 
hovering flight when foraging. Small Phylloscopus species, as 
typified by Pallas’s Leaf-warbler, use this technique more fre- 
quently, especially when foraging in short-needled conifers. The 
association of hover-picking with coniferous vegetation is con- 


After bouts of preening, 

it is very common for 
birds, including Old World 
warblers, to stretch their 
legs or wings. In general 
a single wing is fully 
extended, often in 
conjunction with the leg, 
as demonstrated by this 
Oriental Reed-warbler. 
The action might be 
confused with sunbathing, 
which also involves the 
stretching out of one or 
both wings, except that 
the feathering of the back 
and nape are almost 
always erected and fluffed 
out during sunbathing. 


[Acrocephalus orientalis, 
Yamagata, Japan. 
Photo: Hirozo Maki] 


j Agonistic displays in 
| sylviids are usually very 
\ basic, involving calling 
| and simple posturing. 
This Chestnut-vented 
Warbler, photographed in 

| its favoured habitat of 
; Acacia woodland, is being 
unusually demonstrative 
! in response to a territorial 
intrusion. It is holding both 
` its wings aloft and fluffing 
out its contour feathers 
while singing strongly. 

| This behaviour is thought 
to be a threat display, 
perhaps designed to make 
the defending territory- 
holder seem as large 

as possible. 


[Sylvia subcaerulea 
subcaerulea, 
Wolwefontein, 
Little Karoo, 
Western Cape, 
South Africa. 
Photo: Peter Ryan] 
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firmed by data from another study. The main prey items on conif- 
erous trees are spiders ( Araneae), which are often cryptically col- 
oured and concealed between needles. As they may be difficult to 
spot from a distance, they are best searched for in hovering flight. 
This energy-consuming technique is used most frequently by spe- 
cies having a low body mass, presumably because of energetic 
constraints. Other studies of the foraging behaviour of 
Phylloscopus warblers corroborate the finding that small species 
hover more often. The tendency for small species to forage higher 
in the vegetation than do their larger relatives is confirmed by 
studies of the niche segregation of the Common Chiffchaff and 
the Willow Warbler. This may be because small body size is as- 
sociated with thin branches; alternatively, average prey size may 
vary with height within the vegetation, and the larger Phylloscopus 
warblers have been found to feed on larger insects. 

Among the Siberian Phylloscopus species, the Yellow-browed 
Warbler and Pallas's Leaf-warbler are morphologically similar 
to each other, but they differ markedly in the degree to which 
they exploit coniferous trees. Whereas just 296 of observed for- 
aging Yellow-browed Warblers were in coniferous trees, the cor- 
responding figure for Pallas's Leaf-warblers was almost 70%. In 
contrast to expectations from the Kashmir study, Pallas's Leaf- 
warbler does not have a larger bill and significantly shorter legs 
than the Yellow-browed Warbler; indeed, after correcting for size 
differences, the bill of Pallas's Leaf-warbler is smaller than that 
of its congener, and its tarsus is only slightly shorter than the 
latter's. Species with very long legs and a small bill generally 
forage in dense bushes close to the ground and do not, therefore, 
exploit coniferous trees. 

Another study showed that long and pointed wings appear to 
be a requirement for long-distance migration, whereas short and 
rounded wings may improve manoeuvrability in low vegetation 
near ground level. In an analysis of the wing size and shape of 13 
species of Phylloscopus at breeding sites in Kashmir, India and 
Japan, it was found that the longer-winged species migrate far- 
ther, feed higher above the ground and hover less than do species 
with shorter and more rounded wings. This was the case also in 
the Siberian study, although the correlation between wing point- 
edness and foraging height was very poor. 

Sexual dimorphism in the wing shape of Common Chiffchaffs 


has been interpreted as an adaptation to sex-specific foraging be- 
haviour, rather than to any difference in migration behaviour. In 


one study, female Common Chiffchaffs used hovering flight more 
frequently than did males and had more rounded wings than the 
latter. In the study of the seven Siberian leaf-warbler species, 
however, there was no correlation between wing shape and the 
use of hovering. 

Within-species variation was not confined to differences be- 
tween the sexes. This is demonstrated particularly for differences 
in wing shape in relation to migration and age. It has been hy- 
pothesized that intraspecific variation in wing morphology is due 
to a trade-off between selection forces in relation to manoeuvra- 
bility and those associated with migration demands. The outcome 
of this trade-off is thought to vary with age class or among 
populations having different migration patterns. Juveniles, be- 
cause of their inexperience, are more vulnerable to the attacks of 
predators and should have shorter and more rounded wings than 
adults, giving more manoeuvrability. Consequently, natural se- 
lection should favour short and rounded wings in the juveniles, 
improving juvenile survival at the expense of a somewhat im- 
paired migration performance. On the other hand, birds which 
differ in the migration distances that they cover should also dif- 
fer in wing shape owing to similar selection forces. These rela- 
tionships were tested in a study of wing-shape variation among 
Eurasian Reed-warblers in south-eastern Spain; it was found that 
the adult reed-warblers had a more elongated wing shape than 
did juveniles, and passage migrants had longer wings than those 
of the local breeders. 

In Iberia, the northern and central populations of Blackcaps 
have longer and more pointed wings, a narrower bill, shorter tarsi 
and a smaller body size than those of the southern ones. These 
features correlate with differences in migratory and foraging be- 
haviour. Blackcaps in northern and central Iberia, breeding in habi- 
tats with harsh winter conditions, migrate southwards in autumn, 
whereas those in the mild, southern parts of the Iberian Peninsula 
remain there throughout the year. In addition, the southern Black- 
caps appear to specialize more on feeding on foliage-dwelling 
invertebrates compared with their more northerly counterparts. 

Another study focused on wing length and pointedness of 
Blackcaps in southern Spain in winter. This revealed that migra- 
tory Blackcaps had longer and more pointed wings than did sed- 
entary ones. It was also found that juveniles of migratory 
populations had shorter wings than adults, but this was not so in 
sedentary populations. 
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The moult strategies of the Old World warblers are compli- 
cated and certainly not fully explored. The majority of the mi- 
gratory species moult on the breeding grounds immediately after 
nesting, while others moult after they have arrived in their non- 
breeding quarters. A few species have evolved a "split-moult" 
strategy, whereby they replace some flight-feathers in summer 
while still on the breeding grounds and renew the rest of the 
feathers on the wintering grounds. One species, the Willow War- 
bler, has a biannual moult, replacing its flight-feathers twice a 
year, once after termination of breeding in summer and again in 
its winter quarters. This diversity of moult strategies makes the 
warblers an interesting group for analysis of the ecological fac- 
tors and selective pressures determining moult patterns. The 
adaptive significance of different moult strategies is still poorly 
known. 

Two recent comparative studies included many taxa and re- 
cent phylogenetic information in an attempt to explore the eco- 
logical factors selecting for the different strategies. One study 
concentrated on the moult strategies and migratory habits of 49 
warbler taxa breeding in the Western Palearctic. The analyses 
showed that summer moult and short-distance migration are an- 
cestral states among the Sylviidae, and that winter moult has 
evolved independently at least seven times in this group. As war- 
bler taxa increased their migratory distances and colonized north- 
ern breeding areas, summer moult was abandoned and winter 
moult evolved. The data also allowed the historical origin of the 
split-moult and biannual-moult strategies to be traced. The Barred 
Warbler and the Orphean Warbler moult half of their flight-fea- 
thers, the primaries, on the breeding grounds before migration, 
and moult the secondaries in the winter quarters in Africa; the 
most parsimonious explanation for the origin of this split-moult 
strategy is that it evolved from an ancestral state of summer moult. 
Similarly, the Willow Warbler's biannual moult probably evolved 
from a single annual moult, in summer, with an extra moult in 
winter added to this ancestral pattern. 

Winter moult occurs only among the long-distance migrants, 
although not all of these moult in their winter quarters. Of the 34 
West Palearctic sylviids that are long-distance migrants, 22 moult 
at least some of their flight-feathers in winter, whereas the re- 
maining twelve, more than one third, replace all the flight-fea- 
thers in their breeding quarters prior to autumn migration. 

Special emphasis has been devoted to study of the evolution 
of moult strategies in the leaf-warblers. Analysis of data for 26 


taxa in the Phylloscopus genus revealed that winter moult has 
evolved at least three times, and possibly five times, in a group 
comprising the Willow Warbler, the Common Chiffchaff, the 
Dusky Warbler and the Mountain Chiffchaff, in another group 
with Western Bonelli's, Eastern Bonelli's and Wood Warblers, in 
a group including the Large-billed and Pale-legged Leaf-warblers 
and the Arctic Warbler, and in a cluster including the Greenish 
and Two-barred Warblers. Winter moult may have been lost one 
or two times: in the east Asian Pale-legged Leaf-warbler and, 
possibly, in the Greenish Warbler and Two-barred Warbler group. 
Although winter moult is significantly associated with long- 
distance migration, a considerable percentage of the species mi- 
grating long distances have retained the summer moult. Thus, 
long-distance migratory habits seem to be a necessary, but far 
from sufficient, condition for the evolution of winter moult. Of 
the 26 Phylloscopus warblers in the last-mentioned study, the 
majority migrate long distances, but only ten moult during the 
winter. For example, the Yellow-browed Warbler, Pallas's Leaf- 
warbler and the Dusky Warbler, which all breed in northern Si- 
beria and migrate to southern Asia, have retained the summer 
moult. Similarly, in the genus Sylvia, only four out of nine long- 
distance migrants moult some of the flight-feathers in winter. 
These results may suggest that the evolution of winter moult 
is influenced by some phylogenetic inertia, perhaps acting through 
common ecological factors shared by the taxa within a group, 
such as length of breeding season or habitat selection, or may be 
prevented through some internal developmental constraints, such 
as hormonal factors. It has been suggested that the evolutionary 
transition between summer moult and winter moult is facilitated 
by the occurrence of a split-moult strategy, whereby flight-feather 
moult is partially suspended in the breeding quarters and a pro- 
gressively increasing number of flight-feathers are moulted in 
the winter quarters. The split-moult strategy is considered more 
likely than the biannual-moult strategy to be an intermediate step 
between summer and winter moults, because it allows breeding 
birds to reduce the extent of the summer moult gradually and 
thus to avoid a costly temporal overlap between moult and brood- 
rearing that may interfere with parental care. The fact that the 
split moult is a comparatively rare strategy, however, suggests 
that this intermediate step is unlikely to persist for a long evolu- 
tionary time, presumably because of strong selection favouring 
either a winter moult or a summer moult, but rarely both. Fur- 
thermore, substantial variation in timing of the moult is evident 
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Old World warblers are 
often seen bathing in a 
variety of water sources, 
typically pools, puddles 
and streams. In this case 
an Asian Stubtail, a 
delightful east Asian 
warbler, is making use of 
a shallow eddy in a sandy 
stream through a forest 
in its wintering range. 

The genus Urosphena, 

of which this species is 
the most widespread 
member, contains three 
species closely related to 
Cettia, but distinguished 
by their tiny tails. All are 
most often found creeping 
surreptitiously on the 
ground amongst leaf litter. 


[Urosphena squameiceps, 
Chaiyaphum, 

Phukhieo, Thailand. 
Photo: Kanit Khanikul] 


Vocal communication is an 
important feature in Old 
World warblers. Many of 

the species produce 
highly distinctive, complex 
songs, but warblers in the 
genus Bradypterus tend 
to have more modest 
productions. The White- 
winged Warbler, for 
example, has a relatively 
simple song made up of 
low-pitched, far-carrying 
notes which accelerate 
after a slow intro, and 
then fade away. This is 
often followed by loud 
wing-snaps. Preliminary 
evidence from genetic 
analyses suggests that 
African Bradypterus 
warblers, like this one, are 
not closely related to the 
Asian Bradypterus. 

The two groups will 
almost certainly need 
separating at the genus 
level in future. 


[Bradypterus carpalis, 
Bigondi Swamp, Uganda. 
Photo: Roy de Haas/ 
AGAMI] 
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among winter-moulting birds; some species moult in early au- 
tumn, before reaching their final winter quarters, whereas others 
postpone the moult until early spring, before migrating back to 
their breeding grounds. 

The Willow Warbler seems not to have followed the usual 
pathway via the intermediate split-moult strategy. As intimated 
above, it has, instead, added a moult in its winter quarters while 
still retaining its ancestral summer moult. Such a biannual moult 
is very rare among passerines, as well as among birds in general, 
and its functional significance is uncertain. It has been suggested 
that, for the Willow Warbler, the metabolic costs of moult may 
be low in comparison with those of its relatives. The lifestyle of 
the Willow Warbler may also be such that the species suffers 
excessive feather wear, making it necessary for it to moult twice 
yearly. Winter moult confers the advantage of having fresh flight- 
feathers for a rapid and demanding spring migration from Africa 
to breeding areas in Europe and Asia, but why this species should 
still moult in summer is a more difficult question to answer. Evi- 
dence both from the Willow Warbler and from other passerines 
indicates that the process of moulting may conflict with breeding 
activities, and that overlap in the timing of these events leads to 
fitness costs. If this is the case, one would predict that the sum- 
mer moult would gradually disappear, unless some selective pres- 
sure maintained it. Indeed, among northern populations of Willow 
Warblers, there is evidence that a considerable proportion of in- 
dividuals still have one or more unmoulted secondaries when 
they begin the autumn migration from the breeding grounds, pre- 
sumably a result of time constraints at these high latitudes. 

In a nine-year study of the post-nuptial moult of the Willow 
Warbler, three patterns which differed from the normal one were 
found among late-breeding individuals. One pattern involved sus- 
pension of the moult after the first two inner primaries had been 
renewed and recommencement from this locus after the young 
had gained independence. Another was a very slow renewal of 
the inner primaries, with feathers dropped only when the adja- 
cent ones were fully grown, and proceeding to a full moult when 
the juveniles were independent. The third pattern included indi- 
viduals which began the moult at an earlier stage of the breeding 
cycle, before the young were independent. In all three patterns, 
post-nuptial moult was completed earlier than it would have been 
had the adults waited until the young became independent before 
starting moult, as is usually the case among adult Willow War- 
blers with normal timing of broods. 


Northern populations of this species may currently be losing 
their summer moult, although the process may be retarded by 
gene flow from southern populations, where the summer moult 
still prevails. Nevertheless, the fact that summer moult is the norm 
in southern populations strongly indicates that it is adaptive. In- 
terestingly, the Willow Warbler is one of the most successful spe- 
cies of leaf-warbler in terms of its exceptionally large breeding 
and non-breeding ranges. The fact that it moults twice yearly. 
and hence has two chances to renew worn feathers, has perhaps 
enabled it to extend its habitat selection and to invade new eco- 
logical niches. Individuals of this species forage in very open, 
sun-exposed habitats in their African winter quarters, where they 
consequently suffer more severe feather damage from ultra-vio- 
let rays than do their congeneric relatives that spend the winter at 
similar latitudes. The utilization of such exposed habitats may 
select for the maintenance of a biannual moult. 

A follow-up study of the diversity of moult strategies in rela- 
tion to migration included 137 sylviid taxa. This corroborated 
the earlier findings that post-breeding moult is the ancestral state 
in this family. A single complete moult each year was the domi- 
nant strategy, exhibited by 93% of the warblers examined. Apart 
from the Willow Warbler, discussed above, seven taxa moult some 
remiges twice a year, undertaking a partially biannual moult. 
These are Pallas's Grasshopper-warbler, Gray’s Warbler and the 
River Warbler, in the genus Locustella, and the Garden Warbler 
and three subspecies of the Orphean Warbler, in Sylvia. It was 
inferred that biannual moult had evolved at least twice and par- 
tially biannual moult five times. Partially biannual moult was 
exhibited by taxa which differed in their main moult strategy: 
thus, the main moult of the nominate race and subspecies jerdoni 
of the Orphean Warbler is in the post-breeding period, the race 
crassirostris of that species has interrupted moult as its principal 
strategy, and Gray's Warbler and the Garden Warbler moult in 
the non-breeding season. 

Since moult in the post-breeding season as a main strategy 
was inferred to be the ancestral state for the Sylviidae, moult in 
the non-breeding season appeared a derived state. There were 8— 
11 transitions from moult in the post-breeding season to moult in 
the non-breeding season, two transitions to interrupted moult and 
two to biannual moult. There were 4—7 reverse transitions from 
moult in the non-breeding season to moult in the post-breeding 
season, but none from interrupted or biannual moult to any other 
strategy. 
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For 52% of the sylviid taxa studied, moult in the non-breed- 
ing season was either the main strategy or a minor alternative one, 
used by some individuals. If the biannually moulting taxa were 
excluded, moult in the non-breeding season occurred among 48% 
of the taxa. The potential to moult in the non-breeding season was 
inferred to be either ancestral or evolving at the base of Sylviidae. 
Moult in the non-breeding season as the main strategy was sig- 
nificantly correlated with migratory habits and moult in the post- 
breeding season with resident habits. It is thought that moult in 
the non-breeding season evolved as an adaptation because of time 
constraints for breeding and migration, but it could be valid also 
for resident birds if migration were substituted by, for example, 
an oncoming dry season. Likewise, the idea that the securing of a 
non-breeding-season territory is a reason for delaying moult could 
apply to resident taxa if, for instance, environmental fluctuations 
necessitated movements within the breeding range. 

Interrupted moult was the main strategy of only two sylviid 
taxa studied, the Barred Warbler and the subspecies crassirostris 
of the Orphean Warbler, but as a minor alternative strategy it was 
quite common. In total, 28% of the sylviid taxa investigated were 
recorded as interrupting moult on occasions. If it is assumed that 
interruption of moult is a method of dealing with, for example, a 
time constraint, the potential to use this strategy is probably more 
widespread than the present data suggest. Although the potential 
to interrupt moult was not linked with migratory habits, it was 
correlated with migration distance, which could indicate that the 
time-constraint hypothesis is correct. 

This study corroborated earlier findings, that the main moult 
strategy is related to migration distance, but it showed also that 
moult strategy is correlated with migratory habits as such. It 
does seem, however, that the rainfall patterns in Africa explain, 
at least partly, both migration patterns and the timing of moult 
of migrants. Among migrants, the duration of moult in the non- 
breeding season is normally much longer than that in the post- 
breeding season. A slower moult may result in better quality of 
the feathers. 

A special case of interrupted moult, the split moult, begins in 
juveniles with a moult of some remiges in the non-breeding sea- 
son, prior to their first return migration to the breeding grounds. 
Although only one sylviid taxon, the Barred Warbler, has been 
categorized as having a split moult, the moulting of secondaries 


or both primaries and secondaries in the non-breeding season is 
reported for juveniles of twelve Sylvia species. A closer study of 
these may reveal that the split-moult strategy is not so uncom- 
mon as was previously believed, or that it represents only an ex- 
treme of a gradual variation in moult flexibility. 

None of the investigated characters related to flexibility was 
correlated with migratory habits, nor did any occur exclusively 
among migrants. These characters were all measurements of flex- 
ibility in the timing of moult and, taken together, they reinforce 
the notion that moult can be adjusted to environmental circum- 
stances. It is supposed that only birds living in stable, predictable 
environments display no flexibility in timing of moult, but such 
circumstances are probably rare. This potential for flexibility is 
widespread among the Sylviidae, and both resident and migra- 
tory taxa occasionally use alternative moult strategies. Although 
there is a strong genetic component influencing the timing of 
moult, the extent to which genetic and environmental factors de- 
termine the strategy is uncertain. A flexible timing of moult may 
be favourable in a variable environment, and it is possibly also a 
prerequisite for changes in migratory habits. 


Habitat 


Old World warblers occupy a wide variety of different habitats, 
ranging from forest and woodland of diverse types to scrubby 
areas, reedbeds and grassland, montane scrub above the tree-line, 
and semi-desert to desert with acacias and thornbushes or other 
bushes. They occur from sea-level to mountains, ascending to 
5000 m or more in the Himalayas. 

Grassbirds in the genera Megalurus, Chaetornis, Graminicola 
and Schoenicola are found in southern and eastern parts of Asia. 
The Megalurus species live mainly in wet reed-swamp border- 
ing shallow lakes where extensive beds of sedges meet reeds, in 
reedmace (Typha), in grassland with scattered shrubs in riverine 
floodplains, in forest clearings and in secondary scrub. They range 
from wet coastal heathland and grassy dunes at sea-level to grassy 
mountain slopes and trails, reaching 4000 m in the Snow Moun- 
tains of New Guinea. Striated Grassbirds breed also along the 
margins of cultivation, especially rice fields, and sometimes even 
in large gardens flanking open country. A particular habitat spe- 


The powerful song of the 
male Rufous Songlark is 
heard exclusively during 
the breeding season. 
From dawn to dusk he 
gives a bizarre refrain, 
often during song flights, 
consisting of reeling notes 
starting with a whip-like 
sound. The whole 
performance has a 
metallic or squealing 
quality. When the song 

is given from a perch, as 
here, it usually consists 
of a long, falling trill, 
often terminating with 

an explosive phrase, 
sounding like "wichy- 
weedle". The male's bill 
becomes black in the 
breeding season, and 
this photograph also 
suggests that the palate is 
dark— a curious link with 
cisticolids. 


[Cincloramphus mathewsi, 
Mount Hope, 

New South Wales, 
Australia. 

Photo: Graeme Chapman] 


In general, acoustic signals 
are more important for 
species living in closed 
habitats than for those in 
open ones, and the Old 
World warblers are no 
exception. The Javan 
Tesia inhabits the 
understorey of forest on 
the island of Java. It is 


diminutive, and difficult to | 


see in the shady recesses 
of montane vegetation, 
and therefore almost 
always detected by voice. 
For so small a bird it 
produces a loud, fast and 
explosive song, around 15 
notes long, and it does so 
regularly enough that it 
can easily be tracked 
down and observed. Like 
many other warblers, it 
responds very strongly to 
playback of its song, 
approaching closely and 
singing vigorously at the 
apparent intruder. 


[Tesia superciliaris, 
Gunung Gede, 

western Java. 

Photo: Bernard Van Elegem] 
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cialist is the Fly River Grassbird, which favours a combination 
of reeds and floating mats of Echinochloa and Leersia grasses in 
2—4 m of water; in places where this habitat is not available, it 
accepts extensive stands of Cyperus sedges. In Australia, the Lit- 
tle Grassbird is currently extending its distribution into the inte- 
rior by taking advantage of the many new artesian wells and 
subsequent drains and pools and their adjacent wetland-vegetation 
habitats. This species is rather plastic in its habitat choice, and 
breeds also in coastal maritime heath with tussock grass and 
saltbush (Atriplex numularia) thickets, as well as in mangrove 
swamps and extensive stands of tidal saltmarshes. 

In contrast to the wetland-dwelling grassbirds, the other 
megalurine species live in much drier habitats ranging from 
wooded grassland, savanna and scrubby farmland, all with a scat- 
tering of tall trees, to open treeless grassland and steppe. The 
Brown Songlark, for example, spends most of the year in open, 
treeless grassy plains and inland saltbush steppe with shrubby 
cover and a few scattered trees. The Spinifexbird is confined, as 
its name suggests, to stands of spinifex grass, being especially 
fond of areas in rocky foothills where large hummocks of spinifex 
are mixed with acacia scrub along small watercourses. Remnant 
patches of monsoon forest overgrown with Lantana thickets are 
favoured by the Buff-banded Bushbird, which can be found also 
in secondary forest undergrowth and in rank growth bordering 
cultivation. 

The Megalurulus thicketbirds are species primarily of grass- 
land and open heathland, favouring patches of grassy and bushy 
scrub within rainforest. The Melanesian Thicketbird (Megalurulus 
whitneyi) inhabits undergrowth in humid moss forest in moun- 
tains, and appears to be something of a habitat specialist. On 
New Britain, in the Bismarck Archipelago, it is confined to the 
Whiteman Mountains, where the subspecies grosvenori is found 
only in forest on karst limestone at 1700 m, while the subspecies 
llaneae, on Bougainville, has been encountered only in dense 
stands of ferns, bamboos and similar vegetation in wet moss for- 
est on mountain ridges. Similarly, the Long-legged Thicketbird 
is rather confined to one particular habitat type, in this case dense 
understorey thickets bordering mountain streams at 800-1000 m 
in mature rainforest. In contrast, the Rusty Thicketbird (Megalu- 
rulus rubiginosus) occupies a wide variety of habitats, from un- 
dergrowth in primary and secondary forests to overgrown gardens 
and dense stands of ginger; it is restricted to New Britain, where 
it found in lowlands and hills to 850 m. 
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In Africa, the two Schoenicola grassbirds are inhabitants of 
grassy and bracken-covered hillsides and ridgetops at elevations 
from approximately 1000 m up to 2150 m. They often seek out 
reeds, sedge meadows and grassy swamps in depressions between 
ridges and on slopes, and also scrubby or bushy cover on upper 
slopes. 

Turning to the subfamily Acrocephalinae, the habitats of the 
ground-warblers are various kinds of undergrowth, where these 
sylviids spend much of their time on or close to the ground. 
Neumann's Warbler (Hemitesia neumanni) has a small range in 
east DRCongo and adjacent parts of Uganda, Rwanda and 
Burundi, where it lives in dense undergrowth in montane forest, 
often preferring places near streams or swamps or in damp val- 
ley bottoms. In Asia, from north India eastwards to south China 
and north Vietnam, Chestnut-headed Tesias (Oligura castaneoco- 
ronata) occur in undergrowth of broadleaf forest and mixed for- 
est at elevations mostly above 2400 m; they, too, are often found 
along streams and in damp places in valleys and ravines, where 
they prefer areas with dense ferns, nettles (Urticaceae), thorn- 
scrub and fallen branches. Slaty-bellied Tesias and Grey-bellied 
Tesias (Tesia cyaniventer) exhibit some preference for ferns and 
nettles and dwarf bamboo in moist valleys, whereas Russet- 
capped Tesias inhabit degraded woodland and edges of cultiva- 
tion, as well as secondary forest and scrub. 

Bush-warblers of the genus Cettia are denizens of forest un- 
dergrowth, damp thickets and scrub, including the understorey 
of open deciduous and pine (Pinus) forests, secondary scrub and 
edges of selectively logged semi-evergreen forest. They may be 
found in bamboo clumps, reedbeds, and at the edges of cultiva- 
tion, including tea estates, and occasionally in well-wooded sub- 
urban gardens, and at elevations from sea-level to hillsides and 
bracken-covered slopes, and in mountains to over 3000 m. As an 
example, the Sunda Bush-warbler inhabits dense fern tangles, 
tall grass and thick undergrowth in stunted montane forest, moss 
forest and stunted scrub in alpine meadows, and open heath with 
Vaccinium bushes. Thorn-scrub in high-altitude fir forest is fa- 
voured by the Chestnut-crowned Bush-warbler, which has a pref- 
erence for rhododendron (Rhododendron) shrubberies in silver 
fir (Abies alba) forest at the tree-line, and dwarf rhododendron 
thickets above it. Two other montane species, the Yellowish-bel- 
lied Bush-warbler and the Grey-sided Bush-warbler (Cettia 
brunnifrons), prefer stunted junipers (Juniperus), sparse bushes 
and stunted pines along and above the tree-line. In contrast, the 
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typical places in which Cetti's Warbler is likely to be seen are 
lowland swampy and wet habitats with thick cover of reeds, and 
with sparse willows (Salix) and bushes, especially thorny ones, 
and overgrown ditches and streams with thick tangles of cover. 

Similar in behaviour to the Certia species, the Bradypterus 
bush-warblers of Africa and south and east Asia live close to the 
ground in dense vegetation, mostly in swampy areas around lakes, 
lagoons and estuaries or along rivers and streams, and even at 
sewage ponds. Some, such as the Bamboo Warbler, are found 
also in grassy clearings, savanna and crops, sometimes near vil- 
lages, while Barratt’s Scrub-warbler is fond of dense tangled veg- 
etation and extends into upland mistforest, occurring also on 
Phillipia heathland in Zimbabwe and in dense Buddleia salviifolia 
scrub in Lesotho. Most Asian Bradypterus species are birds of 
high montane habitats. The Spotted Bush-warbler (Bradypterus 
thoracicus) breeds between 3000 m and 4850 m in the Himala- 
yas. where it prefers scrubby thickets and rank herbage by forest 
clearings and alpine meadows, having a particular liking for dwarf 
juniper, rhododendron and bracken thickets. At somewhat lower 
elevations in various parts of south and east Asia, the Long-billed 
(Bradypterus major), Chinese, Brown and Taiwan Bush-warblers 
are found on grassy upland meadows and slopes dotted with 
bushes amid weedy patches, terraced cultivation, and forest open- 
ings with a mixed flora of shrubby thickets and tall grasses and 
herbs. The Friendly Bush-warbler is confined to north Borneo, 
where it prefers dark rainforest undergrowth with moss-covered 
dead tree trunks and fallen branches at elevations between about 
2100 m and 2745 m. 

A further group of sylviids more or less confined to areas close 
to the ground in thick shrubbery, rank herbage and dense grass and 
reeds is that containing the Locustella warblers. These warblers, 
extremely secretive in nature, range from sea-level to 1900 m, and 
their habitats include open meadows with scattered bushes, damp 
woodland clearings and forest-edge scrub, damp grazing land, rank 
grasses, nettlebeds and brambles (Rubus fruticosus), scrubby 
marshland with sedge or reed, and secondary regrowth. They ex- 
tend into upland moorland, and occasionally breed on alpine mead- 
Ows or mountain bogs. In south-east China, Pleske’s Warbler is 
found also in coastal mangrove during the non-breeding season. 


Reed-warblers inhabit mostly low vegetation, often in or 
around water. Their habitats include reedbeds and other emer- 
gent water vegetation, as well as thickets and herbaceous under- 
growth. Many species, of which the Paddyfield Warbler and the 
Eurasian, African, Great, Oriental and Australian Reed-warblers 
are examples, favour reedbeds for breeding, being especially at- 
tracted to reeds of the genus Phragmites. All typical reedbed spe- 
cies, however, can breed locally in other types of vegetation, such 
as cat-tail (Typha), tamarisks (Tamarix), willow thickets or other 
bushes, either close to water or, sometimes, some distance from 
it. When the choice exists, the Clamorous Reed-warbler prefers 
papyrus (Cyperus papyrus) to reeds. Another group of species 
avoids vegetation standing in water. Thus, the Sedge Warbler, 
Blyth’s Reed-warbler and the Marsh Warbler, amon g others, pre- 
fer various kinds of dense tangles and bushes on wet or dry land, 
even at forest edge. The Thick-billed Warbler selects thickets of 
bushes, rather than reedbeds, and does not require the presence 
of water. Indeed, this species often nests in dense growth of ha- 
zel (Corylus) far removed from water; it breeds also in thinned 
forest of birches (Betula) with a luxuriant undergrowth, and in 
various other habitats, 

Certain Acrocephalus species, especially the Henderson Reed- 
warbler and the Seychelles and Rodrigues Brush-warblers, are 
associated mainly with forest, although these forests are not very 
tall, up to about 10 m, and have a rich undergrowth layer. In 
Micronesia, the Nightingale Reed-warbler, restricted to the North- 
ern Mariana Islands, exhibits considerable habitat tolerance, 
breeding in the introduced tangan-tangan (Leucaena leucoce- 
phala) forest, as well as in the native reeds and mangrove wetland. 
On islands where the native flora has been completely destroyed, 
some members of this genus manage to adapt to a highly artifi- 
cial habitat. Examples are the Cape Verde Swamp-warbler, which 
breeds in sugar-cane and banana plantations, and the Rodrigues 
Brush-warbler, which breeds mainly in habitat dominated by the 
introduced rose-apple (Eugenia jambos). On the other hand. there 
are habitat specialists, such as the Aquatic Warbler, which mostly 
nest in open, wet fen mires dominated by Carex sedge. 

Field studies have demonstrated that the European Acro- 
cephalus species occupy different successional stages of 


Like many Sylvia species, 
the male Cyprus Warbler 
on his spring territory is a 
bold and charismatic bird. 
It is a scrub dweller, often 
perching out in the open, 
and occasionally launching 
itself into a half-hearted 
song flight. The song itself 
is an often prolonged 
vigorous chattering phrase, 
incorporating much rattling 
and chirruping. This rapid- 
fire delivery and scratchy 
tone are quite typical for 
scrub-warblers of open 
habitats, whereas some 
woodland Sylvia species 
produce more musical 
outpourings. Compared 
with their scrubland 
cousins, the Blackcap 

(S. atricapilla) and Garden 
Warbler (S. borin), for 
example, are virtuoso 
performers, with songs 
both rich and melodious. 


[Sylvia melanothorax, 
Nata, Cyprus. 
Photo: Daniele Occhiato] 
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The Acrocephalus | 


warblers have proved a | 
rich field of study for 
scientists investigating — 
birdsong, its functions and 
correlates, In general 
these marsh-inhabiting 
birds produce immensely 
complicated songs with a 
wide repertoire of phrases | 
and motifs. Many extend 
this repertoire through | 
impressive feats of mimicry. | 
Research has shown that 
females are attracted to 
males with the broadest | 
repertoires, and that 
complex song is both 
costly to produce and a 
reliable signal of male 
quality. It comes as no 
surprise, therefore, | 
that males of several | 
Acrocephalus species, | 
including the Black- | 
browed Reed-warbler, 
have two different song- 
types: a long and complex 
performance designed to 
attract females; and a 
shorter refrain used in 
territorial interactions with 
other males. This individual 
singing from the stem of 
an umbelliferous plant in a 
Japanese marsh may be 
producing one of two 
signals, depending on the 
identity of the recipient. 


[Acrocephalus bistrigiceps, 
Yamagata, Japan. 
Photo: Hirozo Maki] 
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marshland, from reeds at the edge of open water, occupied by the 
Great Reed-warbler, throu gh the reedbed interior, where the Eura- 
sian Reed-warbler nests, to tangles of old reeds close to the bank, 
where the Moustached Warbler is found, to the Carex stands of 
the Aquatic Warbler, meadows with lush herbaceous growth, typi- 
cal Marsh Warbler habitat, and finally the tangled thickets of per- 
ennial plants and bushes where the Sedge Warbler lives. This 
pattern, however, is only a very general one, probably referring 
exclusively to primeval conditions. In reality, the aforementioned 
species exhibit considerable overlap in the micro-habitats which 
they exploit. 

Many of the Acrocephalus warblers are more habitat-toler- 
ant during migration than when on the breeding grounds. During 
migration and on their African non-breeding grounds, the Euro- 
pean species which nest in aquatic and marshy habitats can ap- 
pear in dry thickets and areas of grass and herbs, and in gardens 
and city parks. This may enable migratory species such as the 
Great and Eurasian Reed-warblers and the Marsh and Sedge 
Warblers to avoid competition with their resident Afrotropical 
congeners, the African Reed-warbler and the Greater and Lesser 
Swamp-warblers. Nevertheless, these last three warblers can 
sometimes be seen in the same habitats as those where the Eura- 
sian species forage and sing, 

Acrocephalus warblers are mostly lowland birds, with breed- 
ing ranges rarely extending more than several hundred metres 
above sea-level, although some species have mountain 
populations. For instance, the Marsh Warbler, predominantly a 
lowland species, breeds at up to 1500 m in Switzerland and to 
3000 m in Georgia, and the Clamorous Reed-warbler, likewise, 
reaches an altitude of 3000 m in the Himalayas. The Madagascar 
Swamp-warbler occurs mostly in lowland freshwater habitats, 
especially those dominated by cat-tails and reeds, but quite re- 
cently, in 1995, an isolated population was found in dry ericaceous 
vegetation above the tree-line, at 2050 m above sea-level. From 
examination of morphological and molecular characters, this 
upland population is no different from the typical Madagascar 
Swamp-warblers of the lowlands. The Blunt-winged Warbler 
seems to be chiefly a mountain bird in the Indian Subcontinent, 
where, in the west Himalayas, it breeds at 1525-3000 m. 

Although the best-studied Acrocephalus species live in the 
European temperate climatic zone, the largest number of spe- 
cies, 21 in total, live in the subtropical and tropical regions, in- 
cluding twelve species on various islands of the Pacific Ocean. 
The remaining members of the genus inhabit mostly the south- 


ern parts of the temperate zone in the Northern Hemisphere. The 
species capable of breeding in the harshest climate is the Sedge 
Warbler, which, in contrast to all the other Acrocephalus species, 
extends as far north as the high Arctic, north of latitude 70° N. 
Most of its geographical range, nonetheless, falls within middle 
latitudes, from the boreal region southwards to the temperate zone, 
but extending only marginally into the Mediterranean zone. 
The Acrocephalus warblers have been the focus of several 
detailed comparative studies dealing with the patterns and 
mechanisms of habitat selection among birds. In one study in 
which territories at four sites were compared in respect of water 
depth, density of emergent elements, and vegetation height and 
profile, it was found that, regardless of vegetation composition, 
each of the six central European Acrocephalus species occu- 
pied a particular and unvarying habitat profile in each of the 
main study areas. The species were separated principally by a 
gradient of decreasing habitat moisture, and they appeared to 
be segregated by very precise horizontal habitat selection within 
a marshland zone; the Great Reed-warbler and the Aquatic War- 
bler were at the two extremes of this gradient. Pairwise com- 
parisons of the ecological requirements of the species revealed 
which variables were most effective in segregating species. The 
Eurasian Reed-warbler and the Marsh Warbler are separated 
primarily by differences in horizontal vegetation density at a 
height of 2 m, then by water depth, and finally by the density of 
emergent elements. The Eurasian Reed-warbler and the Sedge 
Warbler are separated mostly by the absence or presence of a 
dense vegetation layer up to 2 m, then by differences in the 
density of emergents, in the lowest vegetation layer, in vegeta- 
tion height and, finally, in water depth. The Eurasian Reed-war- 
bler and the Moustached Warbler are separated best by the 
densities of the two lowest vegetation layers, then by the den- 
sity of the layer at 2 m and, finally, by vegetation profile. The 
habitats of Eurasian and Great Reed-warblers differ in the den- 
sity of the three lowest vegetation layers and, similarly, in vege- 
tation height and, to a lesser extent, in water depth and the density 
of emergent elements. The preferred habitats of the Sedge War- 
bler differ from those of the Marsh Warbler in the density of the 
lowest layer and, to a lesser extent, in water depth. The Sedge 
and Moustached Warblers are segregated in terms of habitat by 
differences in the density of emergent vegetation, then in water 
depth, density of the lowest vegetation layer and vegetation pro- 
file, and, finally, in vegetation height. The corresponding data 
segregating Sedge and Aquatic Warblers are vegetation density 


The Sedge Warbler is a 
common inhabitant of 
European reedbeds, and 
its song is one of the 
sounds most characteristic 
of this habitat in summer. 
Though it is diagnostically 
different from the songs of 
the Eurasian Reed-warbler 
(Acrocephalus scirpaceus) 
and the Marsh Warbler 
(A. palustris), these three 
species can sound 
confusingly similar— 
especially after a winter 
without practice! Helpfully, 
the Sedge Warbler is the 
only species of the trio to 
employ song-flighting as a 
regular tactic, a fact which 
aids identification from 
any distance. 


[Acrocephalus 
schoenobaenus, 
Lubana, Latvia. 

Photo: Markus Varesvuo] 


The songs of Phylloscopus 


warblers tend to be | 


simpler and sweeter than 
the songs of Sylvia and 
Acrocephalus warblers. 


The Arctic Warbler is | 


fairly typical in repeating 
an undemonstrative 
sequence of notes from 
the top of a tree in 
springtime. The usual 
phrase starts slowly with a 
hesitant “tzik-tzik-tzik”, or 
a more complex “chi chirra 
chi-chirra chi-chirra", 
building up into a rapid 
staccato trill, and ending 
with a series of short, 
whistled "tseer" notes. 

As with other genera of 
warblers, the songs of 
Phylloscopus are species- 
specific signals, and 
provide valuable clues in 
determining species limits. 


[Phylloscopus borealis 
borealis, 

Kuusamo, Finland. 
Photo: Markus Varesvuo] 
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at about 1-5 m, vegetation height, vegetation density between 
0-5 m and 1 m, and density of emergents, while habitats of Marsh 
Warblers differ from those of Moustached Warblers primarily 
in water depth. Finally, the main habitat difference between the 
Great Reed-warbler and the Moustached Warbler is in the den- 
sity of the two lower vegetation layers. 

Habitat selection outside the breeding and wintering periods 
has been little studied. A study of Eurasian Reed-warblers and 
Sedge Warblers in late summer and autumn at the Courish Spit, 
on the south-east Baltic, revealed that, during the period of post- 
breeding and post-fledging movements, all individuals, but es- 
pecially juveniles, were strongly associated with places where 
their preferred food, plum aphids (Hyalopterus pruni), was most 
abundant. Both species were much more numerous in wet 
reedbeds, where more aphids were recorded, although many nests 


were in dry reed. The Eurasian Reed-warbler redistributed itself 


within reedbeds, whereas the Sedge Warbler moved into reed 
stands from breeding sites in nearby sedge and shrubs, thus mak- 
ing a more significant shift in habitat between the breeding and 
post-breeding periods. 

Tree-warblers, the members of the genus Hippolais, inhabit 
mostly trees or shrubs, usually in dry habitats. They are more 
arboreal than Acrocephalus warblers, but, for tree-dwelling or 
shrub-dwelling species, they are remarkably clumsy when mov- 
ing through foliage. Their habitats include semi-desert and steppe 
with scrub, overgrown pastureland, meadows with dense bushes 
and weeds, and tall woods of oak (Quercus), birch, beech 
(Fagus). alder (Alnus) and other deciduous trees, but they are 
found also in larger parks and gardens, and in stands of young 
pines if mixed with broadleaf trees, as well as in open forest, 
dense woods with glades and undergrowth, orchards and plan- 
tations, maquis on mountain slopes, riverine forest, and man- 
groves if fringed with tamarisks and similar tall bushes or trees. 
The genus is represented from sea-level to the lower mountains, 
ascending to about 2400 m. Where the Booted Warbler and 
Sykes's Warbler overlap in distribution, the former breeds in 
the lowest scrub, whereas Sykes’s Warbler selects the taller 
saxauls (Haloxylon) and tamarisks. 

Chloropeta and Macrosphenus warblers live mostly in 
montane habitats above 500 m and up to 3700 m, where they 
seem to prefer damp situations. They are found in such places as 


moist rank vegetation in forest or at forest edge, in gardens and 
in cultivations, in bushes and tangled growth along streams and 
gulleys or by lakes and dams, and in reeds, tall grass, bracken- 
briar and overgrown scrubby ground. A habitat specialist is the 
Papyrus Yellow Warbler, which is restricted to papyrus at lower 
altitudes. In Madagascar, the Cryptic Warbler (Cryptosylvicola 
randrianasoloi) occurs in montane evergreen humid forest at 900— 
2500 m, where it favours areas dominated by Podocarpus, and in 
areas of ridgetop sclerophyllous forest where epiphytic mosses 
and lichens are plentiful, but it breeds also in clumps of ericaceous 
vegetation above the tree-line. 

Leaf-warblers, the Phylloscopus species, are found in a wide 
variety of habitats from sea-level to 5000 m, but they are essen- 
tially forest-dwelling birds inhabiting the tree canopy. Some spe- 
cies feed on the ground, and others in shrubs. They are often 
difficult so see through the thick canopy foliage, and rarely un- 
dertake long flights in the open. This genus of small warblers 
occupies forest and woodland of most types, forest edge and clear- 
ings, gorges and scrub woodland, and tree-heath and juniper for- 
est, but also bamboo and open Senecio areas, the last-mentioned 
being the typical habitat of the Brown Woodland-warbler in the 
Ruwenzori Mountains of south-west Uganda. The Willow War- 
bler breeds in a wide range of habitats. It is often associated with 
deciduous and mixed forests in which birch is normally predomi- 
nant, but on arctic tundra it nests also in birches and willow thick- 
ets and scrub, and in central areas it inhabits temperate heathland, 
forest clearings, and damp areas with alders and willows. It oc- 
curs also in many other habitats, including overgrown gardens, 
orchards, hedges, railway embankments, and rough pasture with 
tussock grassland. In the non-breeding season, Willow Warblers 
occur in diverse open-country habitats with trees, from acacias 
and Brachystegia woodland to edges of riverine and dry ever- 
green forests, as well as in tall grass, swamps and mangroves, 
and, in Tanzania and DRCongo, in tree-heath up to 3500 m. 

Common Chiffchaffs inhabit a huge variety of habitats, rang- 
ing from lowland deciduous forest and woodland with low un- 
dergrowth, parks, hedgerows and shelterbelts to overgrown 
cemeteries, large gardens, spruce (Picea) and pine forests of the 
Siberian taiga, damp alder and willow woodlands and river val- 
leys, and also, exceptionally, coastal scrub without tall trees. In 
the mountains of south and east Europe and in the central Altai 
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The Locustella warblers 
are generally reclusive 
and perhaps best known 
for their songs, which are 
peculiar rather than 
beautiful. Most members 
of the genus produce an 
endless, thin churring 
which sounds uncannily 
similar to the spooling 

of a fishing line, or the 
stridulation of orthopterans. 
Hence the scientific name 
Locustella, and the English 
epithet of “grasshopper- 
warblers". Savi’s Warbler 
usually emits its reeling 
song from deep within a 
reedbed, often at dawn or 
dusk. Its close relative, the 
River Warbler, is less 
constrained to tall 
Phragmites reeds, 
preferring instead the 
shrubs and successional 
growth at the margins of 
wetlands. The two are 
immediately distinguishable 
by song. Savi's Warbler 
produces a faint 
interminable trill, which 
seems to fade in and out, 
depending on the breeze, 
and the direction in which 
the bird is turning its head. 
The River Warbler, 
meanwhile, has a deeper 
song, with a chugging or 
pulsing rhythm, more 
reminiscent of a distant 
steam train than a 
grasshopper. 


[Above: Locustella 
luscinioides luscinioides, 
Hortobágy National Park, 
Hungary. 

Photo: Günter Ziesler 


Below: Locustella 
fluviatilis, 

Rápina, Estonia. 

Photo: Markus Varesvuo] 


All members of the family 
are predominantly 


insectivorous, consuming | 


a wide variety of insects, 
plus a range of other 
arthropods. Laura’s 


Woodland-warbler is | 


typical of its genus in 
foraging actively amongst 
foliage. Individuals, pairs 
or small groups sometimes 
feed in the upper canopy, 
at other times almost 
down to ground level, and 


often with mixed-species | 


flocks. They catch winged 
and larval insects during 
restless bouts of foraging, 
often involving quick 
picking movements to 
leaves and branches, or 
short hovering flights. 


[Phylloscopus laurae 
eustacei, 
Zambia. 
Photo: Filip Verbelen] 
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Range, it breeds in mixed oak and conifer forest at up to 2000 m. 
Outside the breeding season. the Common Chiffchaff utilizes a 
variety of woodland habitats, including small clumps of coastal 
scrub, willow thickets and gardens, as well as reedbeds and more 
open habitats, Mediterranean coastal maquis, tamarisk stands, 
acacias, olive (Olea) and eucalypt (Eucalyptus) groves, and sparse 
submontane scrub. It occurs also in mangroves. 

The Canary Chiffchatf prefers gardens, bushes, edges of cul- 
tivation, scrub and pine forest and mixed woodland, from sea- 
level to the tree-line. The Mountain Chiffchatf is often found on 
juniper-covered hillsides in semi-arid mountain valleys at up to 
4400 m, and in patches of dwarf birch along the tree-line, but it 
can be found at lower levels. Where the distribution of the Moun- 
tain Chiffchaff overlaps with that of the Common Chiffchaff of 
the race abietinus, the former almost always breeds at higher 
elevations than abietinus, although some pairs are close enough 
to be in visual contact with each other. 

Warm deciduous woodland with oak, birch, beech and sweet 
chestnut (Castanea), together with a mixture of other deciduous 
trees, and also pine, spruce or larch (Larix), with a good ground 
layer of vegetation, are the favoured habitats of the two Bonelli's 
warblers. Western Bonelli’s Warbler is one of the most wide- 
spread leaf-warblers in central and south Europe in pine and birch 
woods, and in cork oak (Quercus suber) and cedar woodland 
around the Mediterranean. In the west of its range it breeds in 
pine and oak scrub with undergrowth of bramble, barberry (Ber- 
beris) or juniper. It is usually absent from woodland lacking un- 
dergrowth. In contrast, the Wood Warbler occurs in moist and 
shady lowland deciduous woods, typically of beech, mixed oak, 
hornbeam (Carpinus) and sweet chestnut, with a closed canopy 
and sparse undergrowth. In winter, it inhabits humid evergreen 
forest, moist thickets, forest edge, dry woodland and forested 
mountain slopes, as well as wooded savanna and scattered trees 
in forest clearings. It is often seen in fig trees (Ficus), and occa- 
sionally in mangroves. 

In the Siberian taiga, open pine forest with dense undergrowth 
is the favoured habitat of Radde’s Warbler, which has a particu- 
lar liking for glades and clearings. It occurs also along edges, 
and frequently in trees along streams and in willow thickets be- 
side lakes and rivers. Pallas’s Leaf-warblers breeding in the same 
area, on the other hand, prefer denser coniferous forest, or mixed 
forest with a high percentage of conifers. 

The leaf-warblers of high mountains in Asia, such as the Plain 
and Tickell’s Leaf-warblers and the Dusky, Smoky, Sulphur-bel- 


lied and Buff-barred Warblers, breed above the tree-line in areas 
with sparse shrubs and umbellifers, rose bushes, dwarf juniper 
and other low-growing vegetation in rocky and boulder-strewn 
alpine meadows. Montane mossy forest is the preferred habitat 
of the Kolombangara Leaf-warbler in the Solomon Islands and 
the Sulawesi Leaf-warbler on Sulawesi, while Casuarina forest 
and secondary woodland, as well as primary forest, are occupied 
by Mountain Leaf-warblers from Peninsular Malaysia to the 
Greater Sundas and the Philippines, and by the Timor Leaf-warbler 
in the Lesser Sundas. 

Habitat selection by Willow Warblers and Common Chiff- 
chaffs was studied in central Norway, in a forest succession of 
grey alders (Alnus incana) where both species breed. Both were 
found in all seral stages, but there was a slight tendency for the 
Willow Warbler to be present in the youngest stages more often 
than its congener. Foraging niches and horizontal spacing revealed 
that the two species occupied almost mutually exclusive territo- 
ries. The similarity in foraging-site selection resulted in consid- 
erable overlap, the greatest separation occurring early in the 
season. In areas of joint occurrence, the foraging niches of these 
two Phylloscopus species have been found to be very similar. 
Although considerable overlap exists between them, several stud- 
ies have revealed that the Willow Warbler selects a greater vari- 
ety of habitats than the Common Chiffchaff. As mentioned, the 
Willow Warbler was observed especially in the earlier seral stages, 
and this species has been found to be tied to open, often man- 
made habitats in which the trees are low. 

Another study focused on the habitats occupied by seven 
Phylloscopus species in the middle taiga subzone of central Si- 
beria. The vast boreal forests of this region offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for studying habitat choice of birds in a pristine landscape, 
where only a minute proportion of the huge area has been sub- 
jected to any modification by humans. This permits the study of 
species living in their natural habitats. The genus Phylloscopus 
is well suited to this kind of study, because many of its members 
are closely related to one another and exhibit a high ecological 
and morphological similarity, and because of the outstanding 
species diversity. There is no other passerine genus in the tem- 
perate or boreal zone of Eurasia with a larger number of species 
breeding sympatrically. The study area consisted of three major 
habitat types. These were dark coniferous taiga of mature cedar 
pines; burnt forest dominated by deciduous trees of varying age, 
mainly birch and aspen (Populus tremula), which are derived 
from coniferous taiga after forest fires; and floodplain with a pre- 
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dominance of willow thicket and alder forest. Pallas’s Leaf-war- 
bler and the Yellow-browed Warbler breed in coniferous taiga 
and in burned forest, respectively, whereas the other five species 
breed mostly in the floodplain habitats. Of these five, the Willow 
and Dusky Warblers and the Common Chiffchaff are found in 
more open willow-dominated habitats, whereas the Greenish and 
Arctic Warblers inhabit diversely structured alder forest. 

Habitat choice of Siberian Phylloscopus species, however, 
largely reflects their phylogenetic relationships (see Systematics). 
The Arctic Warbler and Greenish Warbler lineage occupies alder 
floodplain, that of Dusky Warbler, Willow Warbler and Common 
Chiffchaff occupies willow floodplain, while the Yellow-browed 
Warbler and Pallas’s Leaf-warbler lineage occupies the upland 
habitats outside the floodplain. 

This association becomes even more marked when the influ- 
ence of competition on habitat choice is taken into account. The 
effect of interspecific territorialism is especially strong in the case 
of coniferous taiga and burned forest; each of these habitats is 
occupied by only one species of Phylloscopus, Pallas’s Leaf- 
warbler and the Yellow-browed Warbler, respectively, and these 
species exhibit strong mutual territorial avoidance. Intraspecific 
competition, on the other hand, leads to the occupation of a wider 
range of habitats, including suboptimal ones, when population 
sizes are large. In contrast to upland habitats, floodplains are very 
limited in terms of space, and two species, the Arctic Warbler 
and the Common Chiffchaff, occupy this habitat at high density. 
As a consequence, both species settle over the whole range of 
floodplain habitats, which leads to similar positions in the habi- 
tat space. The preferred habitats, those in which Common 
Chiffchaffs and Arctic Warblers reach their highest breeding den- 
sities, are also the favourite breeding sites of their respective sister- 
taxa. The Common Chiffchaff, the Willow Warbler and the Dusky 
Warbler all attain their highest breeding densities on the same 
sample plot, and the three plots most densely populated by the 
Arctic Warbler included the two which are most favoured by the 
Greenish Warbler. The occurrence of the Common Chiffchaff 
appeared to be best correlated with the presence of willow, while 
Arctic Warblers were most abundant in areas with the alder gen- 
era Alnus and Alnaster. 

In contrast to an earlier study in Kashmir, this Siberian study 
indicated a rather conservative evolution of habitat choice. In 
Siberia, closely related species occupied similar habitats, whereas, 


at the Kashmir site, sister-taxa were strictly separated by differ- 
ences in habitat selection. This discrepancy may be caused by 
several ecological factors that apparently differ between the two 
study sites. Habitat choice in Kashmir may have been altered by 
anthropogenic habitat change that resulted in changes in preda- 
tor communities. It could be that only studies from relatively pris- 
tine areas, such as the Siberian taiga, allow clear insights into the 
evolutionary history of habitat choice. Habitats in Siberia may 
differ from each other more profoundly than do those in Kash- 
mur, so that, for a bird species, changing between habitats there 
may be less practicable. In Kashmir, no marked differences in 
arthropod densities were found among habitats, whereas the gra- 
dient of habitat productivity in the Siberian landscape is paral- 
leled by striking differences in arthropod densities. Therefore, if 
habitat choice in Siberia is linked primarily to food availability, 
changes between habitats may take much longer to evolve than 
is the case in Kashmir. Moreover, interspecific competition may 
be more intense at the Kashmir site, causing strict habitat exclu- 
sion through interspecific aggression, whereas habitats in Sibe- 
ria may not be saturated, as the numbers of long-distance passerine 
migrants are likely to be limited by conditions during the preced- 
ing winter, leading to a more relaxed situation on the breeding 
grounds. In Siberia, only one species pair, Pallas’s Leaf-warbler 
and the Yellow-browed Warbler, maintained strict habitat sepa- 
ration through territorial avoidance. It may be speculated that 
differences in habitat choice evolve slowly in situations where 
competition is at a low level, but rapidly where the intensity of 
interspecific competition is high. 

Several studies have revealed that the larger Phylloscopus 
species breed in the more productive deciduous habitats, whereas 
small species occupy coniferous forest growing on poor soil. The 
adaptive significance of this is not yet understood. Small body 
size enables the use of foraging techniques, such as hovering 
flight and the act of clinging to needles, that are advantageous in 
coniferous vegetation, so that coniferous habitats favour small 
species. On the other hand, larger species may prefer more pro- 
ductive habitats because the insects occupying these are larger, 
on average, than are those living in coniferous trees. It was also 
found that the larger species of Phylloscopus prefer larger prey 
items. Another explanation could be that the more productive 
habitats offer a greater abundance of total food, and larger war- 
bler species, because of their higher energetic requirements, may 


The foraging movements 
of Sylvia warblers are 
much more sluggish and 
deliberate than those of 
Phylloscopus warblers 
and their allies. ACommon 
Whitethroat, for example, 
very rarely hovers, and is 
more often seen working 
its way steadily through 
dense, thorny shrubbery, 
poking into recesses and 
searching under leaves. 
Its favourite food, 
especially during the 
chick-rearing phase, is 
caterpillars. These are 
found in great abundance 
in the remaining patches 
of European heathland 
and shrubland, where 
the Common Whitethroat 
thrives. 


[Sylvia communis 
communis, 

Touraine, Lerne, France. 
Photo: Patric Sabonnadiere/ 
Bios] 


The Barred Warbler, 
largest member of its 
genus, is a voracious 
hunter of insects and their 
larvae during the breeding 
season. It has even been 


observed consuming | 
snails, This adult is | 
|; 


mandibulating a prey item, 
adjusting the orientation of 
the insect (in this case a 
hymenopteran) before 
ingestion. Larger items 
may be beaten against a 
branch before they are 
eaten, to kill them, to 
soften them, or to break 
off tough calcified or 
chitinous body parts. 

As the breeding season 
draws to a close, this 


species incorporates more | 


non-invertebrate food into 
the diet, in particular fruit 
and berries. 


[Sylvia nisoria nisoria, 
Haapsalu, Estonia. 
Photo: Markus Varesvuo] 
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prefer these habitats. Smaller species, on the other hand, may 
profit from lower interspecific competition or lower predation 
risk when occupying less productive habitats. 

"Flycatcher-warblers", as the members of Seicercus and 
Abroscopus are sometimes known, inhabit tropical or subtropi- 
cal regions of eastern and southern Asia. They are montane spe- 
cies which. although found in a variety of habitats, live mostly in 
mountain forest, shrubby areas or bamboo jungle, in northern 
India occurring mainly above 1000 m and up to 3500 m. Their 
habitats include evergreen broadleaf forest, deciduous forest, lush 
undergrowth in mature forest, secondary growth of fairly low to 
moderate height in cleared areas, and also moss-covered bam- 
boo and deciduous scrub in coniferous forest, humid montane 
forest, and oak and oak-rhododendron forest with stands of bam- 
boo. They are usually found in the middle and lower storeys of 
the forest, but a few are skulkers, keeping to ground vegetation, 
creepers and vines. 

Several of the Seicercus species are separated from one an- 
other by the fact that they occur at different elevations. As men- 
tioned earlier (see Systematics), Whistler's Warbler is almost 
completely segregated altitudinally from the geographically 
sympatric Green-crowned and Grey-crowned Warblers. Likewise, 
Martens's Warbler is almost completely segregated altitudinally 
from Alstróm's Warbler and Bianchi's Warbler, but partly over- 
laps with the Grey-crowned and White-spectacled Warblers. 

In the non-breeding season, the flycatcher-warblers utilize 
forest edges, including roadsides through forest, as well as the 
grassy understorey and ground layer of open forest, and bamboo 
and scrubby habitats. 

Throughout almost the whole of the Afrotropical lowlands, 
the Eremomela warblers are species mostly of wooded country, 
mainly below 1000 m but occurring locally at up to 2000 m. They 
occupy a wide range of open savanna scrub and drier woodland, 
especially acacia and brachystegia woodland, low bush, open 
Commiphora woodland and other bushed savanna with trees, and 
wooded savanna, as well as cultivation with small trees, orchard 
bush and gardens. They can be found also at forest edges and in 
open parts of gallery forest, in mopane, deciduous or mixed wood- 
land, in secondary forest and coffee forest, in riparian habitats 
and in mangroves. As an example, the Karoo Eremomela 
(Eremomela gregalis) is associated mainly with Karoo scrub, 
shrubby desert and semi-desert, often favouring areas of denser 


scrub along watercourses or around bases of hills, but it occurs 
also in bushes on rocky hillsides in arid areas. 

The crombec genus, Sy/vietta, occupies the whole of sub- 
Saharan Africa, ranging from sea-level to about 2500 m. Its nine 
species are, like Eremomela, mostly inhabitants of dry wooded 
savanna, mainly in drier areas, and also semi-arid scrub, acacia 
thickets and Commiphora scrub in arid bushland, and forest edge. 
Some species occur in moister habitat, especially Brachystegia, 
and also Baikiaea woodland, Uapaca riverine forest, clearings 
in primary forest, secondary forest and gallery forest, and dense 
degraded woodland, and the genus is represented also in many 
types of light mixed woodland having a well-developed under- 
storey, as well as in gardens, scrubby plantations, abandoned 
cultivation with scattered trees, thickets in abandoned villages 
and coastal mangroves. The White-browed Crombec (Sylvietta 
leucophrys) preters the more open parts of montane forest and 
the bamboo zone, and can be observed in tangled thickets, bushes 
and low trees growing amid bamboo. 

Sylvia warblers, although found in a wide array of forested 
areas in Mediterranean, temperate and boreal habitats, from sea- 
level up to 3600 m, inhabit, for the most part, scrub, bushy areas 
and small trees. They are quite skulking in nature, and can some- 
times be difficult to see. They live in areas ranging from wood- 
land, parkland and gardens through to semi-desert. 

The habitats occupied by this genus include broadleaf de- 
ciduous forest and mixed woodlands, either mature ones or more 
open woods with a denser understorey, woodland margins, dense 
thorny bushes, clearings with a rich undergrowth, isolated tree 
stands, young plantations, riverine thickets, hedgerows, pastures, 
meadows, parks and orchards, gardens with trees, and evergreen 
woodland such as pine and spruce forests. In the east Atlantic 
islands, the local populations of the Blackcap live in laurel 
(Laurus) torest. In contrast to the Blackcap, the Garden Warbler 
tolerates cooler conditions than does any other Sylvia species, 
and therefore reaches rather high latitudes, as well as the subalpine 
habitats of the Alps at 2300 m, where it occurs in stands of green 
alder (Alnus viridis), birch and various willows. Garden War- 
blers prefer shady places with herbaceous vegetation and 
broadleaf scrub. In central Europe they favour the presence of 
hawthorn (Crataegus) and blackthorn (Prunus spinosa), and in 
Finland they are associated with raspberry (Rubus idaeus). In 
Britain, this species is locally numerous in areas of sessile oak 
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(Quercus petraea), although it is scarce or absent in most 
oakwoods of Scotland and Ireland. 

Several Sylvia species prefer lower vegetation, such as shrub- 
bery, hedgerows and plantations with small trees, young conifer 
plantations and forest edges, and Lesser Whitethroats breeding 
in the Alps, in south Europe, exploit low vegetation surrounding 
Pinus mugo in subalpine forest. Hume’s Whitethroat is a montane 
species occurring in broadleaf woodland and sparse juniper 
growth at 2000-3600 m, but it also inhabits lower bushes and 
shrubs on rocky slopes and orchards with almonds (Prunus dulcis) 
in cultivated areas. Although breeding at up to 3000 m in 
Baluchistan, the Orphean Warbler prefers warm and dry envi- 
ronments, mostly below 800 m, where it favours various types of 
open or semi-open woodland having a variable bushy cover, such 
as maquis with cork oak (Quercus suber) and holm oak (Quercus 
ilex), olive groves and park-like pine forests; it is observed also 
in old orchards, in forested margins of vineyards and ravines and 
occasionally in suburban gardens, and in Morocco it shows a 
preference for Argania spinosa forest. The Spectacled Warbler is 
a typical species of the lowest-growing, sparser Scrubby areas 
characteristic of less developed garrigues, saltflats and semi- 
deserts in mostly dry, warm Mediterranean areas. It utilizes vege- 
tation which is no more than about 0-5-1 m tall. 

Inhabitants of even drier habitats are the Small Whitethroat 
and the Desert Warbler. These two occur in deserts and steppes 
in arid and semi-arid habitats, often in sandy terrain, with areas 
of thorn-scrub, Artemisia or other low Scrub and grasses. 

The Dartford Warbler breeds in both Mediterranean and mild 
temperate environments, and it exhibits rather varying habitat 
preferences. In the Mediterranean, it favours dense and uniform 
Scrub, garrigue and low maquis 0-5-1-5 m tall and dominated by 
such species as gorse (Ulex), heath (Erica), rosemary (Rosmari- 
nus), Genista, Cistus and kermes oak (Quercus coccifera); in the 
north, on the other hand, it occupies lowlands covered with heath, 
heather (Calluna) and gorse, and also scrubby formations typical 
of the first stages of succession following wildfire. This species 
avoids forested areas, but it will colonize open woodland with 
dense scrubby undergrowth and young, bushy pine plantations. 
Marmora's Warbler favours uniform scrubland no taller than 1 
m, thus even lower-growing than that preferred by the Dartford 
Warbler; it utilizes such habitats as Cistus garrigue and low to 
medium-height maquis of tree-heath (Erica arborea), strawberry- 


tree (Arbutus unedo) and Pistacia lentiscus, and it occupies also 
more sparse scrubby grassland and degraded garrigue, as well as 
the very first stages of wildfire succession. As the Dartford War- 
bler, it avoids forested areas. 

The Sardinian Warbler is probably the most generalist of the 
Mediterranean warblers, being present in all types of warm habi- 
tat at low altitudes, in Morocco ascending locally to at least 1800 
m in the High Atlas. It occupies maquis, garrigue, dry coastal 
habitats, and suburban and urban environments, including gar- 
dens, and has a liking for stands of pines and for low dense holm 
oak forest with bushy undergrowth. It is among the first bird spe- 
cies to recolonize burnt Mediterranean habitats, sometimes as 
early as the second year after fire. 

With regard to habitat selection, an interesting case is that of 
the insular Balearic Warbler. Compared with its close relative, 
the Dartford Warbler, it has extended its niche width markedly 
and occupies treeless areas, as well as densely forested areas of 
Aleppo pine (Pinus halepensis) with a scrub layer. 

In the non-breeding season, migratory Sy/via warblers are 
often associated with bushy areas rich in berries and other fruits, 
such as maquis and garrigue, olive groves, urban gardens and 
palm plantations, but in Africa they are found also in a wide 
spectrum of habitats, from lowland savanna rich in fruit trees to 
mangroves, riverside woodland and montane scrub and forest. 
Availability of fruit influences seasonal variation in habitat oc- 
cupation by such species as the Blackcap and the Garden War- 
bler. During the winter months in Africa, Sylvia warblers inhabit 
woods, forest edges, savanna and dry zones with dense thicket 
vegetation, such as acacia and brachystegia woodlands, and palm 
groves, thickets along watercourses, and stands of tamarisk. Most 
species avoid closed forest, but can enter open montane forest 
at up to 2600 m, although lower elevations are preferred. In 
Kenya, almost all Garden Warblers and Blackcaps are completely 
segregated by altitude, as the latter occur mainly above 1600 m. 
Desert Warblers utilize low halophytic vegetation, Salicornia 
mudflats and Capparis aphylla scrub on rocky terrain, as well 
as clumps of Aristida pungens; they occur also on steppes bor- 
dering alluvial flats and, less frequently, in stony areas with scat- 
tered vegetation. Common Whitethroats wintering in the Sahel 
favour grassy steppes with sparse acacias, semi-arid savanna, 
and evergreen and semi-evergreen trees with scrub. In Kenya, 
they select less arid areas and places with lower cover than those 


The Sedge Warbler 
usually forages low in 
dense vegetation, picking 
invertebrates from leaves 
and twigs. It is often seen 
close to the water's edge, 
taking advantage of the > 
high density of insects 
attracted to this 
microhabitat. It will 
sometimes drop to the 
ground at the margins of 
wetlands to pick up food 
items, and it regularly 
makes brief sallies to 
catch flying insects, 
especially low over water. 
This species has adapted 
to life in the reedbed by 
learning some tricks of 
agility: it perches laterally 
on vertical stems; jumps 
from stem to stem; and 
often hangs upside-down 
to reach food items. 


[Acrocephalus 
schoenobaenus, 
Audierne Bay, 

Finistére, France. 
Photo: Jean Mayet/Bios] 


The Cape Grass-warbler 
is a sluggish species, 
moving deliberately and 
rarely, if ever, catching 
prey in flight. It forages in 
low vegetation, often 
dropping to the ground to 
pick up insects, larvae or 
seeds. Amongst the most 
common prey items are 
caterpillars and beetles. 
It is a distinctive and 
conspicuous southern 
African species, captured 
here in classic pose 
perching on a Protea 
flower. It inhabits fynbos, 
in which proteas, restoids 
and ericoids are dominant, 
but it also occurs in 
marginal grassland and 
shrubland, including rank 
vegetation at the edge 

of human settlements. 
Although it is currently 
classed as an 
acrocephaline, it shows 
some megalurine 
characteristics, and like 
several members of that 
subfamily, it is reminiscent 
of Neotropical ovenbirds 
(Furnariidae). 


[Sphenoeacus afer afer, 
Helderberg Nature Reserve, 
Western Cape, 

South Africa. 

Photo: Peter Steyn/ 

Photo Access] 
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used by Barred Warblers, and in southern Africa they co-occur 
with Garden Warblers in Baikiaea woodland. During migration, 
secondary vegetation with Lantana and Salvadora can play an 
important role as stopover habitat for the Common Whitethroat 
and other warblers. 

The African Sylvia warblers, formerly placed in the genus 
Parisoma (see Systematics), are linked to rather dry and warm 
habitats. They occur in savanna woodland with scrub, bushes 
and thickets in semi-arid areas, in acacia woodland close to wa- 
tercourses, in mixed mopane (Colophospermum) and Commi- 
phora scrub on rocky outcrops, in grazed grassland areas with 
acacias, and sometimes in olive scrub, from sea-level to 3000 m 
and above on mountain slopes. In Ethiopia, the Brown Warbler 
is found in grazed Hypericum revolutum forest with Euphorbia 
scrub at 3300-3700 m in the Bale Mountains. Layard's Warbler 
and the Chestnut-vented Warbler exhibit a strong degree of 
altitudinal segregation, with the former species generally found 
at higher elevations than those where the Chestnut-vented War- 
bler occurs. In western South Africa, where the two come into 
contact, competition between them probably exists, although it 
has not yet been confirmed. In karroid areas, these two conge- 
ners are sometimes segregated by habitat, with the Chestnut- 
vented Warbler found mainly in acacias along watercourses and 
Layard's Warbler in scrub on rocky slopes. 

A multi-species comparison within the genus Sylvia shows that 
tropical and temperate species are separated along a habitat gradi- 
ent, tropical residents being more arboreal and using dense, three- 
dimensional substrates, while temperate residents are less arboreal 
and utilize more open habitats and two-dimensional substrates. The 
sedentary tropical Sylvia species, the Banded, Chestnut-vented, 
Arabian and Layard’s Warblers, are known to be mainly arboreal 
and, in most cases, show strong preferences for dense acacia stands, 
where they forage in the tree crowns. In contrast, the temperate 
Marmora’s, Balearic, Dartford and Desert Warblers are species that 
prefer low vegetation and forage quite frequently on the ground. 

An experimental test for competition between Blackcaps and 
Garden Warblers for space in the breeding season revealed a high 
degree of interspecific territoriality between these two species at 
this time. As many Blackcaps arrive before the first Garden War- 
blers, they establish territories in breeding habitats earlier than 
do the latter. Removal of these established Blackcaps has shown 
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that some of the area which they settle is acceptable to Garden 
Warblers and is occupied by them in the absence of Blackcaps. 
Some parts of the available habitat, however, are not taken over 
by Garden Warblers when previously established Blackcaps are 
removed, which indicates that some habitat features are suitable 
only for Blackcaps. The two species are partially segregated by 
habitat, but otherwise they compete strongly for space, the ear- 
lier-arriving Blackcaps being able to exclude the later-arriving 
Garden Warblers from areas acceptable to both species. 

Besides many single-species studies of habitat selection, and 
several comparative analyses involving congeneric species, war- 
blers have been subject also to between-genera comparisons, as 
a relatively large number of sylviid species co-occur at particular 
sites during the breeding and non-breeding seasons. Some of the 
findings are reviewed briefly in the paragraphs immediately be- 
low; interspecific territoriality among the Sylviidae when breed- 
ing is discussed later (see Breeding). 

Warblers in different genera occupy, to some extent 
sequentially, a habitat gradient running from marshes and grass- 
land to forest. Acrocephalus and Locustella warblers are deni- 
zens of marshland, edge and open habitats, Sylvia species range 
from low scrub to woodland and forest, and Hippolais from open 
woodland and edge habitats to forest, while Phylloscopus war- 
blers occupy a range of habitats from taller scrub to woodland 
and forest. In some places this corresponds to sequential coloni- 
zation, where species of Acrocephalus are the first to occupy old 
riverbeds, and are followed by Sylvia, Hippolais and, last, Phyllos- 
copus species. 

A number of studies have shown that there are general differ- 
ences in habitat selection among the congeneric warbler species 
of various regions. Although interspecific differences in average 
habitat selection exist, most species breed in a broad range of 
habitats. Blackcaps, for instance, occupy habitats ranging from 
those with very small trees to those with tall trees. Morphology 
plays a significant role in shaping the mean habitat differences 
between species. As an example, the body sizes of different 
Acrocephalus species on Polynesian islands are correlated with 
the average leaf size in the native vegetation. In a study of habi- 
tat use by Phylloscopus and Sylvia warblers in England, the three 
Phylloscopus species were segregated largely by the height of 
the habitat, with Willow Warblers mostly in habitats with a thick 


Cetti's Warbler is one of 
Europe's lesser known 
Sylviids, mainly because 
it is rarely seen out in the 
open for more than a brief — 
moment. It tends to forage ' 
low down in dense cover 
near water, where it spends 
much time on the ground, 
creeping mouse-like 
around the shady bases of 
vegetation, or making little 
hops in the manner of a 
wren (Troglodytidae). 

It picks food items from 

the ground, or gleans 

them from plant stems and 
the surface of water. For a 
small bird, the range of 
prey is impressive, 
spanning from damselflies 
and aphids, to earwigs 

and caddisflies; non-insect 
food is also diverse, 
including spiders, snails, 
earthworms and molluscs, 


[Cettia cetti cetti, 

Santa Marta de Tormes, 
Salamanca, Spain. 
Photo: Francisco Martin 
Martin] 


This image depicts an 
Arctic Warbler hovering 
under a conifer bough, 
from which it has knocked 
an insect. This foraging 
technique is a speciality of 
some Phylloscopus 
warblers. Members of this 
genus sometimes capture 
flying insects in mid-air, 
but more often they hover 
underneath foliage or the 
tips of branches to search 
for prey. Insects concealed 
in these locations are 
usually overlooked by 
heavier species with 
different foraging tactics. 


[Phylloscopus borealis 
borealis, 

Kuusamo, Finland. 
Photo: Markus Varesvuo] 
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understorey and a low canopy and Wood Warblers in tall habitat 
with a dense canopy. The species do. however, exhibit consider- 
able overlap. and the habitat preferences of the Wood Warbler 
and the Common Chiffchaff are very similar. The Sylvia war- 
blers fell into two groups largely according to vegetation height, 
with Garden Warblers and Blackcaps in taller habitats and Com- 
mon Whitethroats, Lesser Whitethroats and Dartford Warblers 
in lower habitats. 

In a similar study in southern Sweden, Willow Warblers were 
again found mostly in areas with a low canopy and dense low 
scrub and Wood Warblers in habitats with a dense upper canopy. 
In the absence of Common Chiffchaffs at this study site, Wood 
Warblers extended their habitat choice into areas with a low 
canopy. Svlvia species were segregated largely along a gradient 
of dense lower layers to dense upper layers above 5 m, Black- 
caps occupying habitats with the most dense upper layer and 
Common Whitethroats taking those at the other end of the gradi- 
ent in dense lower layers. The Barred Warbler was intermediate 
between the Common Whitethroat and the Garden Warbler, pre- 
ferring lower scrub. 

In the Mediterranean region, the Sardinian Warbler has the 
broadest range of habitats. from low scrub to tall woodland. The 
Blackcap occupies rather taller habitats than does the Subalpine 


Warbler, but the two overlap broadly in tall maquis. In scrub of 


medium to tall height the Sardinian Warbler and Dartford War- 
bler overlap greatly, as do the former and Marmora's Warbler in 
some lower scrub. The Spectacled Warbler overlaps little with 
the others, being restricted to coastal areas of garrigue with low, 
open and often degenerate scrub. Interactions among Sylvia war- 
blers in Sardinia, where the Sardinian, Dartford and Marmora's 
Warblers were investigated, revealed minimal differences in habi- 
tat use among these three, but there was a degree of segregation 
by foraging height, Dartford Warblers feeding higher up than 
Sardinian Warblers. with Marmora's Warblers foraging at the 
lowest levels. Interspecific territoriality was most pronounced 
between Sardinian and Marmora’s Warblers, the former exclud- 
ing the latter from its preferred habitat. The Sardinian Warbler 
was excluded from suitable habitats by the Darttord Warbler. In- 
teractions between the Dartford and Marmora's Warblers were 
weak. but the Dartford Warbler was dominant. In general. the 
warblers displayed a variety of interactions among species, from 
complete to partial interspecific territoriality to reciprocal exclu- 
sion from otherwise suitable habitats. Moreover, interactions 


appeared to be habitat-specific; species which did not tolerate 
each other in shorter or less productive habitats were found to 
co-exist in taller or more productive habitats. 

Another such study was conducted on breeding birds in the 
Flemish coastal dunes, where the Marsh Warbler, the Western 
Grasshopper-warbler, the Common Chiffchaff, the Willow War- 
bler, the Blackcap, the Garden Warbler and the Common and 
Lesser Whitethroats were particularly numerous, and all sylviids 
are restricted to half-open or closed dune-scrub habitats. In this 
study, a total of 1,296 territories of the eight species was recorded, 
with Common Whitethroat and Willow Warbler as the most abun- 
dant. Although the eight species differed clearly in their habitat 
preferences, some overlap was evident. Habitat preferences could 
be explained largely by the overall territory-specific vegetation 
structure; the transition from woodland to scrub and from scrub- 
land to short grassland accorded with almost the total variance 
within the habitat characteristics of the species. Species of the 
different genera, namely Acrocephalus. Locustella, Phylloscopus 
and Sylvia, exhibit a large amount of overlap in habitat selection. 
A degree of overlap existed between the Common Chiffchaff and 
the Blackcap, and the Marsh Warbler and the Lesser Whitethroat 
were also characterized by a certain amount of habitat overlap, 
while the latter shares a common habitat with both the Western 
Grasshopper-warbler and the Willow Warbler. Territories of the 
two last-mentioned species overlapped regularly. The Common 
Chiffchaff and the Blackcap were found to prefer dune wood- 
land. and the Garden Warbler’s preferences were intermediate 
between scrub and woodland. The five remaining warblers stud- 
ied preferred scrub. Of these, the Common Whitethroat and the 
Western Grasshopper-warbler were associated with grassland— 
shrub mosaics. while the Lesser Whitethroat and the Marsh War- 
bler preferred homogeneous scrub. Although distinct habitat 
characteristics were detected, it was not possible to predict terri- 
tory occupancy with entire accuracy. This indicates a certain 
amount of occupation of non-typical habitats, where competition 
between sister-species may occur. Within the genus Phylloscopus, 
the Common Chiffchatf and the Willow Warbler differed signifi- 
cantly in the amount of tall grassland and woodland within their 
respective territories. 

A comparative study of the habitat selection during autumn 

migration of various songbird species in central Europe, includ- 
ing all central European sylviids, revealed distinct habitat segre- 
gation along a gradient of increasing wetness, from rather dry 
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and dense scrub to wel reed. Blackcaps were found predomi- 
nantly ii the dense scrub. and even more so later in the season 
than earlier, Lesser Whitethroats occurred mainly in savanna-like 
dry serub. where the next commanest were Garden Warblers and 
Common Whitetbiroats. The latter also inhabited relatively dry, 
scrubby reedbeds. Willow Warblers and Common Chilfchatts 
both preferred the bushy habitats. but later in the season chiffehafts 
entered wei reedbeds to a considerable extent, this faci being re- 
lated to the higher abundance of arthropod tood at that time and 
the species’ superior ability in climbing on vertical structures (sec 
Morphological Aspects), Wood Warblers were, as Lesser 
Whitethroats, seen predominantly in the savanna-like dry scrub 
The habitat utilization of Icterine Warblers was similar to Mial of 
Garden Warblers, with a preference lor serubby habitats, although 
less open than those selected by Lesser Whitethrouts. All five 
Acroceplialus species preferred reedbeds, with the Great Reed 
warbler primarily ui wet reed, and the Fuisian Keed- warbler 
and the Sedge Warbler tending towards dier reed. but a much 
higher proportion of Marsh Warblers were in herbaceous and 
bushy habitats. "Ihe Aquatic Warbler differed. trom the other 
Acrocephalus species and was found mainly in Wie sedge marsdi 
and adjacent dries reed. OF the two Locustella species, Savi's 
Warbler prefered riunly wet reed, n which respect i was sumi 
lur to the Great Reed warbler, whereas the Western Grasshop- 
per-warbler was found m almost every habitat, from the cde of 
wel reed to rather dense scrub. 


General Habits 


Most members of this family are very skulking, often Wconsplcu 
Qus or almost invisible in their natural behaviour, The majorly 
live close to (he ground in very dense scrub, herbaceous and reed 
like vegetation, or in the dense canopy ol deciduous or confer 
ous trees. Many species are likely to be encountered only when 
they are indulging in their distinctive aerial song displays. In New 
Guinea, even the Fly River Grassbird, despite its colourtul plui 
age is unlikely to be seen unless searched for by boat. 

Although most species are usually observed singly or in pairs, 
many Form groups in the non-breeding season, as do, for exam 
ple, Grauer's Swamp-warbler and the € wyphe Warbler. The hatter 
often joms mixed-species flocks, and may occur in small family 
proups alter breeding, 

Sylviids are, broadly speaking, very secretive birds, and pro 
claim their presence mainly with their calls and songs. Males of 
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several species are conspicuous only in the breeding season, when 
they sng from fence posts, from trees and in flight. The 
Ihicketbirds, for example, are extremely skulking species of derse 
scrub, dense forest undergrowth or streaninside undergrowth in 
riaanforest. The most secretive of them appears to be the Long 
legged Thickethind, the extremely skulking behaviour of which 
renders W onc of the most difficult of all warbler species to ob 
serve, and therefore the Jeast-known of all thicketbirds This re 
Suited 1n the species being considered extinct for several decides, 
until i was refound in 2001 (see Status and Conservation). Many 
grassbird species, if they show themselves al all, are best secn in 
the carly morning, when they perch up im the open to avoid wel 
grass, or mdulge in distinctive song ighits. 

Some species, such as the Chestul-crowned Bush- Warbler, 
Cetti^s Warbler or the White-winged Warbler, are shy and mouse 
like m thar habits. They hop ina rodent like or wren like man 
nei through the base of vegetation and undergrowth, oi they creeps 
with mouse lke movements or rim im meuse- lke Fashion on the 
wound, often with à honzontal posture, as demonstrated by 
Pallas's Grasshopper warbler. When alarmed, however, they can 
behave im a rather different and very distinctive way, With ahnost 
continuous wing flicking while giving grating call notes and of 
ten, as demonstrated by the Aberrant Bush-wiaibler, holding the 
tal slightly raised. H disturbed, bush warblers run at geat speed, 
Shipping through grasses and other dense cover with case in the 
manne Of a mouse. They all are very difficult to flush, but, il 
flushed, they may Mutter for a (ew meties before dropping back 
Into cover, rarely leaving it for a second tine; The tiny leal war 
blers are extremely restless and active, nervously flick the 
wings and Vai] when moving. When feeding, they are « apable of 
acrobatic manoeuvres, often « hinging upside down to leaves, and 
some, such as the Sulphur belied Warbler, creep sideways on 
Wee Winks in the inanner of a Weeereeper and shuffle along: 
branches (see Pood and Feeding) 

The shy habit of most sylviids ts contrasted by the general 
behaviour of such species as the Bornean Subia (Urosphena 
whiteheadt, Victorin'’s Scrub-warbler or the Kintinali Reed 
warbler (Acrocephalus aequinoctialis), which can be vather in 
quisitive and tame. In thr respect, one species stands out tenn 
all others. Named for ite remarkably c ontfidiig behaviour is the 
Friendly Bush warbler of the dark montane forest of north cast 
Borneo. This species 15 well known for its extraordinary habit of 
following people; t hops about the leet of humans, fhekimg its 
Wings and tall, and picking up invertebrates disturbed in the lea 
liter by walking feet. H the bush warbler js itself alatmed, it 


Ihe Red-faced Crombec 
usually forages in pairs, 
and offen accompanies 
mixed flocks of foraging 
passerines in African 
gallery forests and 
savanna woodland, 

It searches for prey mainly 
in tall bushes and tree 
cunopies, where it sidles 
quickly along branches to 
soarch lichens, leat- 
clusters and crovices, 

Tho diot consists of many 
invertebrates, including 
catermillars, spiders and 
small worms. The individual 
picturod here pulling at 
cobwebs may be seeking 
the food items parcellod 
within, but it seema just as 
likoly that it ie collecting 
nesting material. 


Sylvietta whylli loringi, 
south of Addis Ababa, 
Fthitopia. 

Photos: Ketil Knudsen] 


Hippolais warblers search 
for prey tirelessly in dense 
bushes and tree canopies, 
grasping items with quick 
lunging movements and 
rarely hovering. Their 
favourite prey includes 
dipteran flies, grasshoppers, 
bugs, moths, butterflies 
and beetles, but the 
technique is perhaps 
most suited to capturing 
and consuming large 
numbers of caterpillars, 
as demonstrated by this 
Melodious Warbler. This 
species is virtually a 
European endemic, 
breeding from Belgium 
and Germany south to 
north-west Africa. It is a 
common bird around the 
western Mediterranean 
basin, often holding 
territories in towns and 
leafy gardens. 


{Hippolais polyglotta, 
Alhaurín de la Torre, 


Málaga, Spain. | 


Photo: Eduardo Alba] 
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runs rodent-like under dense cover. Its dark coloration renders it 
difficult to see, and it is therefore easy for a human being acci- 
dentally to step on one of these amazingly fearless birds. 

Arboreal species such as the leaf-warblers are observed on 
the wing, either foraging or in display. much more often than 
those living in dense vegetation close to the ground. Acrocephalus 
warblers, for example, usually fly low and for only short dis- 
tances. Some oceanic-island species, such as the Henderson, 
Kiritimati and Nightingale Reed-warblers and the Seychelles 
Brush-warbler, are weak fliers. When feeding nestlings and hav- 
ing to reach a nest built high in a bush or tree, they hop upwards 
from branch to branch, rather than flying. 

The Hippolais species, despite being typically tree-dwelling 
or shrub-dwelling warblers, tend to move about awkwardly among 
the foliage, in an almost blundering fashion. The members of 
this genus have characteristic habit of frequently waving the tail 
from side to side or pumping it up and down. The patterns of 
these tail movements vary somewhat from one species to an- 
other. and this can be useful for identification purposes. 

Although usually solitary, warblers can concentrate at suit- 
able foraging places at migration stopovers and on non-breeding 
grounds. Further, some Acrocephalus species tend to arrive on 
their breeding grounds in small groups. During breeding, how- 
ever, most sylviids are strictly territorial, and even outside the 
breeding season several species, such as the Sedge Warbler, the 
Eurasian and Great Reed-warblers and the Common Whitethroat, 
defend short-term territories. Interspecific territoriality, mostly 
during the breeding season (see Breeding), is recorded for sev- 
eral Sylvia warblers, and between Sedge and Aquatic Warblers 
and Sedge and Eurasian Reed-warblers, with the Sedge Warbler 
as the dominant species. The Great Reed-warbler is dominant 
over the Eurasian Reed-warbler, while the Oriental Reed-war- 
bler dominates over the Black-browed Reed-warbler. 

Agonistic behaviour during territorial disputes involves high- 
intensity song, calls, threat displays, chasing and fighting. In close 
encounters, rival males perform forward-threat display, which 
may include the pointing of the head and forebody horizontally 
at each other, ruffling of the plumage, gaping, tail-spreading, and 
rapid vibrating of the slightly lifted wings. 

Across the entire family, several members of the genera 
Acrocephalus and Sylvia are bolder and more conspicuous, in 
particular at the start of the breeding season, and during the feed- 


ing of nestlings. In addition, singing males during the breeding 
season are more easily observed, as the males of most species 
sing persistently from more or less exposed perches, or under- 
take song flights. 

Many Sylvia species, for example, have a short, characteris- 
tic song flight, which they use mainly for the purpose of territory 
advertisement. This is well known for the Common Whitethroat 
and the Barred Warbler, but such aerial displays are equally fre- 
quent and striking in several Mediterranean species. Song flights 
serve to enhance the effect of the territorial song by improving 
its acoustic transmission and by adding the optical signal of the 
flying bird; the song, as it is delivered from a greater height, will 
carry farther, and the flying male often uses a particular slow and 
distinctive wing action, making it more visible than it would oth- 
erwise be. Such behaviour makes sense only in relatively open 
habitats, such as the open country with scattered but dense bushes 
colonized by Common Whitethroats and Barred Warblers, or in 
habitats with dense low vegetation, such as the Mediterranean 
garrigue occupied by Sardinian and Subalpine Warblers. Species 
breeding in taller woodland or forest, such as the Blackcap and 
the Orphean Warbler, or along the edges of such habitat, as do 
the Garden Warbler and the Lesser Whitethroat, do not have spe- 
cialized song flights. 

In the genus Acrocephalus, too, the males of some species, 
of which the Sedge and Aquatic Warblers are good examples, 
perform elaborate display-flights. An individual starts to sing, 
and then takes off from the perch and climbs steeply upwards; its 
wingbeat rhythm changes to a deep slow fluttering and, after a 
brief circular or straight flight, it descends and lands on the origi- 
nal perch or one nearby, thereupon ceasing its singing. In the 
case of Blyth’s Reed-warbler, the courtship-flight is undulating 
and low, with the wings spread at the peak of each undulation. 


Voice 


Generally, the songs of the Old World warblers are very com- 
plex, and they may have evolved under the pressures of sexual 
selection or during the process of speciation. Sylviid song ranges 
from an unmusical series of notes, as that of the Papuan Grassbird, 
to long melodic flute-like whistles, as in the Japanese Bush-war- 
bler, or a vigorous medley of sweet musical passages, as in the 
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Sedge Warbler. Song can be a loud and explosive staccato, as in 


several Tesia warblers or the Pale-footed Bush-warbler, or it can 
begin softly and rise to a loud crescendo, as in the Philippine 
Bush-warbler, but it can also be a weak and very thin, almost 
inaudibly high-pitched and slightly rising, single whistle lasting 
for approximately one second. like that of the Timor Stubtail 


(Urosphena subulata). In extreme cases, song may be lacking, as 
instanced by the Henderson and Pitcairn Reed-warblers, which 
produce unmusical and monotonous calls in place of song. War- 
bler song can also be not very audible to human ears, as is the 
case with the Chestnut-crowned and Yellow-breasted Warblers 
in the genus Seicercus, the songs of which are very thin and very 
high-pitched and thus of an ethereal quality. 

Some species that live on islands, for example some acro- 
cephaline species, tend to have simpler song than their mainland 
relatives. The complexity of the song of the Japanese Bush- 
warbler, for instance, was found to be lower on islands than among 
the mainland population. Sound-transmission properties of the 
habitat and weak selection pressure for interspecific identifica- 
tion may have influenced the island song, while the highly 
polygynous mating system of the mainland population exerts 
strong selection pressure towards a complex song through the 
acquisition of mates and/or the establishment of high-quality 
territories. 

Warbler song can be an extremely dull and monotonous pe- 
culiar mechanical clicking, delivered without pause for long pe- 
riods, at the rate of about three per second, as in the case of the 
Long-billed Bush-warbler. One of its congeners, the Siberian 
Bush-warbler (Bradypterus davidi), utters an insect-like short, 
nasal rasp up to 20 times in each song sequence, with hardly a 
pause between each rasp, repeating the sequence after a short 
break. Another Bradypterus species, the White-winged Warbler, 
has a song witha “bouncing-ball” pattern, a series of low-pitched, 
far-carrying short notes, Starting slowly, accelerating, and then 
fading away, with a low trill at the end; it is often followed by 
loud wing-snaps. The high-pitched, insect-like reeling song of 
the Lanceolated Warbler and the Western Grasshopper-warbler 
appears to change in volume as the singer turns its head, produc- 
ing a ventriloquial effect. 

Several Acrocephalus warblers are renowned for their fasci- 
nating mimicking of other species’ vocalizations. Mimics include, 
for example, the Sedge Warbler and the Black-browed, Eurasian 


and African Reed-warblers, which regularly imitate up to five or 
so other bird species, but probably the most famous are the 
Paddyfield Warbler, the song of which consists mostly of mimi- 
cry, and the Marsh Warbler, which has hardly any song of its 
“own”. Marsh Warbler song is a loud, rich, warbling medley com- 
bining clear liquid trills, fluted phrases, bell-like peals, harsh but 
not guttural chattering, nasal calls and a variety of other imitated 
sounds. In fact, it is almost entirely imitative, with at least 99 
European bird species and 113 African ones, as well as mechani- 
cal sounds, recorded as being copied. 

Warblers sing from low vegetation, from inside cover, from 
the top of grass stems and other vegetation offering a high perch, 
and also in distinctive song flights. As an example of aerial song 
(see also General Habits), the Fan-tailed Grassbird circles or spi- 
rals slowly upwards to some 25 m, jerking the tail up and down 
and beating the wings surprisingly rapidly, before planing down 
on fixed wings, which produce a whirring sound, to perch on 
grass heads or to disappear into grasses. While aloft, it utters a 
weak but surprisingly far-carrying, almost metallic “sweep” note, 
which it repeats 2—4 times at intervals of 1-6-1-8 seconds. 

Although song is uttered mainly during the daylight hours, 
several warblers sing chiefly around dawn and dusk, and others 
also often at night, as, for example, the Little Grassbird, the Chi- 
nese Bush-warbler, Cetti’s Warbler, the Nightingale Reed-war- 
bler and the Nauru Reed-warbler (Acrocephalus rehsei). The 
beautiful song of the last-mentioned species can be heard at any 
time of the day or night. 

Females of some sylviids sing, often in duet with the male, 
as in the case of the Brown Emu-tail or the Fiji Bush-warbler. 
The latter’s duet, a penetrating crescendo of whistling notes be- 
ginning with a long unmodulated whistle, rising in volume, and 
followed by a series of shorter phrases, is one of the characteris- 
tic sounds of the bush on Fiji. The duetting individual answers 
almost instantly, giving the impression of one bird singing from 
different places. In the Green-backed Eremomela (Eremomela 
canescens), song is often given by several individuals together. 

Songs not infrequently show regional variation. In the Phil- 
ippines, for example, the song of the Long-tailed Bush-warbler 
differs from one island to another. On Luzon the species gives a 
repeated high-pitched insect-like *to-to-zeeee" or “trp, trp,trrzzz”’, 
while on Mindanao its song has been transcribed as “zeeeuuu” 
or "zeee-zuuu". When tape recordings of the Luzon singer were 


Many Old World warblers 
augment their invertebrate 
diet with fruit and berries, . 
especially during the non- 
breeding season. This 
habit is common amongst 
Sylvia warblers, and it 
helps some species to 
survive when insects are 
Scarce. The Blackcap, 
for example, remains in 
Europe over the winter 
period in ever greater 
numbers, mostly in 
gardens and suburbs, 
where it forages on 
ornamental shrubs. 

The patterns of migration 
and overlap are often 
complex, with some 
breeding populations 
replaced in winter by 
birds from other parts of 
Europe. This female is 
consuming elderberries. 


[Sylvia atricapilla atricapilla, 
Staufen, Germany. 
Photo: Manfred Pfefferle] 


The Common Whitethroat 
is considered much less 


frugivorous than the | 


Blackcap (Sylvia 
atricapilla), but plant 
material still makes up a 
major proportion of the 


diet, perhaps especially | 


during migration periods. 
It has been observed 


eating the flowering and | 


fruiting parts of a wide 
variety of species, 
including Pistacia, Rubus, 
Daphne, Phillyrea, 
Rhamnus, Ribes and, as 
seen here, Ficus. Small 
fruits are consumed 
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whole, while larger ones ' 


are visited only if their 
skins or shells are 
punctured, allowing 
access to the sugary 
contents. The species 
also eats seeds and 
nectar on occasion. 


[Sylvia communis 
communis, 

Rincón de la Victoria, 
Málaga, Spain. 

Photo: Antonio Rodríguez 
Mariscal] 
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played to the subspecies unicolor on Mindanao, they provoked 
little reaction. 

Most warbler species sing only during the breeding season, 
but some. of which Cetti’s Warbler is an example, sing through- 
out the year, although less frequently during the moult period 
and during severe winter weather. Willow Warblers and Com- 
mon Chiffchaffs sing on the non-breeding grounds and also on 
passage, mainly in spring, as do several other Phylloscopus war- 
blers, as well as some Acrocephalus and Sylvia species. 

A well-studied group is the genus Acrocephalus, many spe- 
cies of which sing a very complex song. Broadly speaking, the 
song of Acrocephalus is chattering and grating, and typically 
rhythmic. A good example is the well-known song of the Great 
Reed-warbler. It is loud, and consists of themes which are re- 
peated 1—3 times, with hard creaking sounds and high falsetto 
notes and squeaks: "krr-krr, tsep, kerretsiep, tsee-e, tsee-e, kerre- 
kerre, kreek-kreek-kreek, chee, chee". The songs of the closely 
related Oriental Reed-warbler and Clamorous Reed-warbler are 
very similar. but that of the latter species is more melodious and 
higher-pitched; varied phrases 2-8 seconds in length are sepa- 
rated by short pauses. The song of the much smaller Eurasian 
Reed-warbler is not so loud, and it consists of series of grating 
and squeaky notes, each repeated 2-3 times in bursts lasting up 
to 20 seconds, sounding like "kerr-kerr-kerr chirruc chirruc chirruc 
kek-kek-kek chirr-chirr". The Sedge Warbler's song is quicker 
and more chattering. That of the Lesser Swamp-warbler differs 
from those of the aforementioned species in being more melodi- 
ous, less harsh and less throaty, a series of loud chuckling notes 
repeated 3—4 times to form varied phrases of about 1 second's 
duration, separated by short pauses: "klieru-klieru-klieru, klikliu- 
klikliu-klikliu-klee, kliew-kli-kli-kli-kli". 

The best singers in Acrocephalus are Blyth's Reed-warbler, 
the Moustached Warbler and, even more so, the Marsh Warbler. 
The first of these has a delightful and varied song with well- 
spaced phrases, reminiscent of a Song Thrush (Turdus 
philomelos), being a varied group of notes, often with mimicry 
inserted, repeated at a slow pace 3-5 times, or sometimes more. 
The Moustached Warbler's song is softer and more varied than 
that of the Eurasian Reed-warbler; it further differs in containing 
mellow notes and trills, and is characterized by series of rising 
whistles like those uttered by a Common Nightingale (Luscinia 
megarhynchos). The song of the Marsh Warbler is a prolonged, 


rapidly delivered warbling chatter, including clear liquid trills 
and sweet high-pitched notes. As mentioned a few paragraphs 
above, it combines a remarkable variety of mimicked sounds into 
lively fluent sequences, and the song can be almost entirely imi- 
tative. In contrast, the song of the Aquatic Warbler, the only pro- 
miscuous species within the genus (see Breeding), is simple and 
monotonous, consisting of two “trrr-dididi” notes; at times it in- 
cludes more complex verses. 

Songs of island Acrocephalus differ considerably among spe- 
cies. That of the Cape Verde Swamp-warbler is loud, brassy and 
resonant, and occasionally includes a variety of deep, rich notes 
closely resembling those of the Common Nightingale. In the west 
Pacific Ocean, similarly, the Caroline Reed-warbler (Acrocepha- 
lus syrinx) and the Nightingale Reed-warbler deliver a fairly com- 
plicated song that can last for several minutes. In contrast, songs 
of single-island endemics in the Pacific are rather simple, and 
can be quite short, which is the case with the Millerbird 
(Acrocephalus familiaris), now found only on Nihoa, and also 
with the Cook Reed-warbler (Acrocephalus kerearako), which 
occurs on just two islands in that group. Most vocalizations of 
the Henderson Reed-warbler are high-pitched single notes of very 
short duration, up to 0-13 seconds; series 1-5 seconds long con- 
taining thin, longer notes, given by territorial adults, resemble a 
true song. The Rimatara Reed-warbler of the Austral Islands has 
been reported as emitting a variety of chirping calls, but no song. 

Some Acrocephalus warblers, among them the Great, Eura- 
sian, Kiritimati and Black-browed Reed-warblers, have two kinds 
of song. A long song is used for advertising, and a short one is 
the territorial song. The longer and more complicated version is 
important in the attraction of females. When paired, a male 
switches to the short song, which is quieter and more stereotyped 
than the long one and is addressed mainly to potential male com- 
petitors. In a study of Black-browed Reed-warblers, the average 
duration of singing in the pre-mating stage was 186 seconds per 
10-minute period; once the male acquired a mate, he sang for 
only 6-2 seconds per 10 minutes. Males of many species, after 
obtaining a mate, cease singing altogether. Female song seems to 
be rare, and was recorded exceptionally for the Moustached War- 
bler, the Sedge Warbler, the Marsh Warbler and the Cape Verde 
Swamp-warbler. 

According to a study of six European Acrocephalus warblers, 
there is a correlation between the repertoire range and song length 
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Several species of Old 
World warbler have been 
observed feeding on 
pollen and nectar. This 
habit is usually noted 
during migration periods, 
and it has been explained 
as a means to build up 
energy after or preceding 
long-distance flights. 
Certainly, migrant 
Phylloscopus warblers 
have been observed 
visiting the flowers of 
several species, including 
eucalyptus trees, aloes 
and capers. The fact that 
nectarivory is not simply 
restricted to migrants 

is proven by these 
photographs, which show 
a Canary Chiffchaff 
visiting the flowers of an 
ornamental banana tree. 
Although this habit has not 
previously been reported, 
this individual has learnt 
to hover at the corollas 
and draw nectar from 
them in the manner of a 
hummingbird (Trochilidae) 
or a sunbird (Nectariniidae). 
We know this is not a 
migrant because the 
Canary Chiffchaff is a 
resident form; it has more 
rounded wing-tips than 

its migratory relatives, 
and the characteristic 
wing-shape is easily 
visible here. 


[Phylloscopus canariensis 
canariensis, 

; Puerto de la Cruz, 

| Tenerife, Canary Islands, 
Spain. 
Photos: Johannes 
Ferdinand] 


The Fernbird is usually a 
secretive insectivore. 

It spends most of its time 
in pairs, foraging on or 
close to the ground 
amongst ferns or tussock 
grass, only occasionally 
climbing into view. 

The behaviour of the race 
from the Snares Islands is 
therefore exceptional: 

it spends much time out 
in the open feeding on the 
backs of New Zealand fur 
seals (Arctocephalus 


forsteri) and New Zealand | 


sea-lions (Phocarctos 
hookeri), catching flies 
and other insects attracted 
to these large pinnipeds. 


It also attends corpses of | 


seals and penguins 
(Spheniscidae), foraging 


on flies and maggots. | 


[Megalurus punctatus 
caudatus, 

Stations Point, 
Snares Islands, 

New Zealand. 

Photo: Tui de Roy/ 
The Roving Tortoise] 
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and the mating system. Monogamous species tend to have the 
greatest repertoire range and the longest song, while polygynous 
and promiscuous species have the simplest and shortest songs. 

In a Great Reed-warbler population in southern Germany. no 
correlations were found between repertoire size and various meas- 
ures of male quality, such as weight or wing length and age. or 
with territory size. Repertoire size did, however, exhibit strong 
correlations with the amount of tall reeds and the reed—water in- 
terface, which are measures of territory quality. and males with 
larger repertoires had higher reproductive success. Interestingly. 
when the same population was investigated again, 15 years later, 
no such correlations were found. It is suggested that a decline in 
the warbler's population size since the earlier study changed the 
role of territory quality. It is of further interest to note that male 
pairing success was strongly correlated with strophe length and 
immediate versatility, which are known to reflect longevity. In a 
Swedish study of Great Reed-warblers, the viability of offspring 
was positively correlated with the male's repertoire size, but this 
was not found to be the case in the German population during 
either of the two study periods. It is relevant to record that the 
song output of the Australian Reed-warbler was found to be in- 
fluenced by food availability, males singing more on days with 
supplementary feeding, irrespective of weather conditions. 

Song and its divergence play a major role in causing repro- 
ductive isolation and speciation. This is demonstrated particu- 
larly well by the Phylloscopus and Seicercus warblers. In the 
Greenish Warbler, for example, a "ring species" of Central Asia 
(see Systematics), the populations of western Siberia and eastern 
Siberia have overlapping ranges and share the same habitat, but 
they differ greatly in song structure, which changes gradually 
around the ring. 

A prominent example of acoustic divergence is presented by 
the “Seicercus burkii complex" (see Systematics). Maximum rep- 
ertoire sizes range from the 44 verse types of Martens's Warbler, 
through 35 types for Alstróm's Warbler, to 25 verse types re- 
corded for the White-spectacled Warbler. The repertoires of the 
Green-crowned, Martens's, Grey-crowned and White-spectacled 
Warblers are strongly dominated by trills. Within the complex, 
three main groups of song types can be distinguished according 
to frequency and time parameters. Songs with a broad frequency 
range and a high maximum frequency of up to 7 kHz are shared 


by the Green-crowned, Martens's and A]stróm's Warblers, all liv- 
ing at medium altitudes, and the Grey-crowned Warbler, which 
lives at low altitudes. The songs of the two species from the up- 
per mountain zone, Bianchi's Warbler and Whistler's Warbler, 
are of lower frequency and have narrow frequency ranges, but 
males of Whistler's Warbler sing significantly higher than do those 
of Bianchi's Warbler. The third song-type group, represented 
solely by the White-spectacled Warbler, differs significantly from 
the previous group in that the song has long verses and an ex- 
tremely narrow frequency range. The songs of three other 
Seicercus species differ considerably from those of their conge- 
ners. The territorial songs of the Chestnut-crowned and Sunda 
Warblers, rather similar to each other in time and frequency pa- 
rameters, consist of series of high-pitched, mostly unmodulated 
whistles, otherwise unrecorded for Seicercus species. The song 
of male Grey-hooded Warblers covers a frequency range similar 
to that of the White-tailed Leaf-warbler and other members of 
the "Blyth's Leaf-warbler group". Moreover, recent molecular- 
genetic studies suggest that the Grey-hooded Warbler, rather than 
being a Seicercus, belongs with the leaf-warblers in the genus 
Phylloscopus (see Systematics). 

Among these taxa, habitat structure was not found to have 
any effects on song parameters. Moreover, as all the species of 
the *S. burkii complex” are very similar in size and body mass, 
the differences in frequency cannot be explained by different size. 
Similarities in acoustic features within the complex are, there- 
fore, the result primarily of common ancestry, rather than ecol- 
ogy. Nevertheless, such an environmental influence on the voice 
is reported for a Phylloscopus species, the Large-billed Leaf- 
warbler, which lives alongside large, fast-flowing, noisy torrents 
in the central Himalayas. The species has a loud and extremely 
rhythmic whistle which can be heard over long distances, even 
through the noise of the rushing water. 

The songs of the members of the genus Sylvia, as those of 
other sylviid genera, vary widely, both in length and in tonal qual- 
ity. They range from the loud warbling and fluting of the Black- 
cap, and the short thrush-like song of western populations of the 
Orphean Warbler, to the tinkling bell-like song of the Asian sub- 
species of the Desert Warbler and the short, rapid, scratchy songs 
of several of the Mediterranean species. This variation and the 
species-specific song characteristics are correlated with body size 
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and with preferred habitat. The principal frequency and tempo of 
song increase with decreasing body size. The length of song stro- 
phes is positively related to the density of the shrub layer, spe- 
cies living in open habitats with few bushes, such as the Common 
Whitethroat and the Spectacled Warbler, having short songs, 
whereas those preferring dense bushy habitats, such as the Gar- 
den Warbler. have longer songs. It has been suggested that this is 
possibly related to predation risk, as predators may use song as a 
cue for locating prey; species in densely vegetated habitats, where 
they are better protected against aerial predators, may be able to 
afford a longer song. The acoustic quality is also adapted to the 
Structure of the preferred habitat, songs tending to be more 
scratchy and less fluting in areas with fewer tall trees. 

All Sylvia warblers produce two basic types of song. The full 
song functions primarily in territoriality, and the subsong prima- 
rily in mate attraction. There has been some debate concerning 
the similarity of the songs of species that are interspecifically 
territorial. It seems that reaction to the songs of non-conspecifics 
occurs particularly among species that are interspecifically terri- 
torial. such as the Blackcap and the Garden Warbler. As Sylvia 
warblers respond to playback of their own song at almost any 
time of the year, even during migration, these responses cannot 
always be interpreted as being indicative of territoriality. It could 
well be that migrants use conspecific song, even during the night, 
as a means of assessing the quality of a potential stopover site 
during passage, or even as an indicator of unpaired males in spring. 

For the Common Whitethroat, it is well known that female 
presence and courtship elicit several types of song and call (see 
also Breeding). In several studies, the most frequently used song 
type was the “perch song", which is, of course, emitted from a 
perch: the “flight song” is delivered by males during song flights 
well above the perched positions. Both songs are far-reaching 
and have a dual function. The short-ranging “diving song” is given 
during courtship, when the male performs sequences of diving 
displays in which he dives over the female, with song emitted 
only during the dive towards her. Diving songs include some spe- 
cial high-frequency sound elements. The content of the songs 
also varies. and they can be classified as either “motif song" or 
"variable song". Motif songs always start with a motif of a very 
conservative sequence of elements, each male usually having a 
few different motif types; this is followed by a variable part, in 
which elements are presented in a more random order. Variable 
songs resemble the variable part of the motif. songs. Motif songs 


are always given from a perch, whereas variable songs can be 
delivered as perch song, flight song or diving song. 

Calls made by the Sylviidae are generally short, and can be 
harsh and guttural or pleasing and musical. In very broad terms, 
the most frequently heard calls consist of short, hard sounds such 
as "chak", “tuk”, "tek" and similar, various rattling and churring 
sounds. and short to longish whistles. Calls of acrocephaline spe- 
cies. for example, vary from the “chak” or “chek” notes and dry 
churrs given by Aquatic Warblers and many other Acrocephalus 
species to the bunting-like "pseek" of the Grey-sided Bush- 
warbler, and the long soft whistle of the Shade Warbler. Many 
phylloscopine species have whistled calls, often upslurred or 
plaintive, or utter subdued twittering vocalizations. The Sylviinae 
emit short “tak” calls and grating rattles, the commonest call of 
the Sardinian Warbler, for instance, being a highly distinctive "t- 
tra, t-tra, t-tra", frequently accompanied by loud rattling "tr-tr- 
tr". The Afrotropical members of this subfamily are interesting 
in that they have somewhat different, longer calls. The typical 
contact call of the Yemen Warbler, used between pair-members, 
is a whistled "kiip-kiip-kiip-kipp", not unlike that of the Lesser 
Spotted Woodpecker (Dendrocopos minor), or a fluty "piiuu-ptyii- 
plii” or rolling "tschee-tschee". When alarmed, the Banded War- 
bler emits a squeaky “wrrrrua-chochochochoccho-wrrrrah” or 
"chicky-wurrah-chick-wurr". 


Food and Feeding 


Most sylviid warblers feed almost entirely on small insects and 
other invertebrates. The food spectrum includes almost all terres- 
trial and several aquatic arthropod taxa, from very tiny flies 
(Diptera). springtails (Collembola), small ticks (Acarina) and mil- 
lipedes (Diplopoda) to earthworms (Oligochaeta), small snails and 
molluscs. The diet of some larger warblers, such as the Great Reed- 
warbler, the Greater and Lesser Swamp-warblers and the Night- 
ingale Reed-warbler, includes even small vertebrates such as larvae 
of newts, small frogs and small lizards. Great Reed-warblers have 
been found to eat leeches (Annelidae) and fish fry, and Tahiti Reed- 
warblers (Acrocephalus caffer) are recorded as feeding on small 
fish and crayfish. The Brown Warbler in East Africa opportunis- 
tically takes caterpillars up to five times the length of its own bill, 
battering them against the perch and squeezing them between its 
mandibles in order to remove the gut contents. 


In common with other 
migrant sylviids passing 
through the deserts of the 
Middle East, Upcher’s 
Warbler is unlikely to 
pass up an opportunity 

to drink fresh water. 

It breeds in rather 
sparsely vegetated, semi- 
arid habitat from Turkey 
to Pakistan and it is 
accustomed to drinking 
in open situations. 

This species is often 
confused with the more 
common Olivaceous 
Warbler (Hippolais 
pallida), from which it 
differs structurally and 
behaviourally. In particular, 
it has a peculiar habit of 
making loose wagging or 
waving movements with 
the tail when foraging. 


[Hippolais languida, 
Qatbit Motel, Oman. 
Photo: Hanne & 
Jens Eriksen] 


Like other birds of wooded 


habitats, the Orphean : 
Warbler usually drinks in | 


thickly shaded or secluded 
spots. In common with all 
passerines, and most 
birds, it cannot suck water 
upward. Instead, it dips its 
bill under the surface, 
closes the mandibles to 
trap water, and then tilts 
its head back to allow the 
water to trickle back down 
the throat. This individual 
is a male of the nominate 
race from western Europe. 
Recent analyses have 
shown this form to differ 
from a trio of Asiatic 

races genetically and 
morphologically: eastern 
birds have darker hoods 
and longer bills. Future 
studies may strengthen 
the case for separating 
these two groups 

as species. 


[Sylvia hortensis hortensis, 
Soria, Spain. 
Photo: Valentin Guisande] 
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Several species, mainly those in the genus Sylvia, but also 
some Acrocephalus warblers, supplement the diet seasonally with 
fruits and a variety of seeds. A quantitative study of the diet of 
Menetries’s Warbler on non-breeding grounds in Saudi Arabia 
revealed that seeds were, by volume, the most common food and 
that the consumption of Lycium seed by this species can be rather 
widespread in winter. The Papuan Grassbird even eats pine need- 
les. There appears to be not a single diet specialist within the 
family. Nestlings are fed with similar food to that eaten by adults, 
but softer-bodied larvae predominate. 

Invertebrate prey taken by the Sylviidae includes springtails, 
mayflies (Ephemeroptera), damselflies and dragonflies (Odonata), 
stoneflies (Plecoptera), bugs (Hemiptera), including homopterans 
such as aphids and small cicadas. lacewings (Neuroptera), scor- 
pion flies (Mecoptera), earwigs (Dermaptera). thrips (Thysanop- 
tera), adult and larval moths and butterflies (Lepidoptera), caddis 
flies (Trichoptera), adult and larval dipteran flies, adult and lar- 
val beetles (Coleoptera), orthopterans and mantids, and various 
hymenopterans, including small bees and wasps and ants and 
their eggs. Other arthropods taken are millipedes, mites, ticks, 
pseudoscorpions ( Pseudoscorpiones), harvestmen (Opiliones) and 
spiders (Araneae), and the invertebrate prey of this family com- 
prises also snails (Gastropoda) and other molluscs, small earth- 
worms, and terrestrial and aquatic crustaceans. 

Plant material includes fruits and seeds of a wide variety of 
species, such as buckthorn (Rhamnus), bramble, cherry (Prunus), 
pear (Pyrus), medlar (Mespilus germanica), rowan (Sorbus 


aucuparia), currant (Ribes). privet (Ligustrum), elderberry (Sam- 
bucus). raspberry (Rubus idaeus), mulberry (Morus), plum 
(Prunus), bilberry (Vaccinium). ivy (Hedera helix), persimmon 
(Diospyros), lentisc (Pistacia). wild and cultivated olives. birch 
and fig, and also grass seeds. Migrants in Africa have been seen 
to feed on fruits of the genera Balanites, Ziziphus, Salvadora. 
Solanum. Lantana, Trema. Hoslundia, Securingea, Phyllanthus, 
Canthium, Maerua, Phillyrea, Bridelia, Premna, Grewia, Olea, 
Diospyros, Lycium and Parinari. As warblers swallow small 
fruits whole, the sizes of fruits consumed by them depend on the 
species’ gape width; with larger fruits, such as figs, dates and 
cultivated olives, but also roses, plums or apples, they peck at 
the pulp. During spring migration, warblers have been recorded 
as taking pollen and, especially, nectar in several areas. They 
have been watched while feeding at Aloe arborescens, Norway 
maple (Acer platanoides). Brassica fruticulosa and Ferula 


communis, and they commonly exploit acacia, Dalbergia, 
Capparis and Protopsis. The ingestion of nectar is a means of 
recovering energy after long-distance flights. In Portugal, the 
Iberian Chiffchaff was recorded as sipping nectar from blue gum 
trees while hovering, and near Khartoum, in Sudan, Willow 
Warblers on passage were seen to feed on gum from acacia trees. 
Buff-barred Warblers frequently take sap from oak trees in south 
Asia. As a final point, it is worth mentioning that Blackcaps 
spending the winter months in western Europe not uncommonly 
visit birdtables, especially during cold spells, when they will 
readily feed on suet. 

Quantitative analyses of the diets of adult warblers are few, 
owing to the difficulties in sampling. Direct observations are dif- 
ficult to quantify, as most warbler species are skulking in behav- 
iour and feed mostly in dense vegetation, and the proportion of 
small prey items is underestimated. Faecal samples only partly 
reveal the true composition of the diet, because soft-bodied prey 
are digested completely, leaving almost no visible remains. The 
Great Reed-warbler has been observed to regurgitate pellets of 
sclerotized arthropod parts. 

In France, a study of the Sardinian Warbler based upon stom- 
ach contents revealed that 9796 of the diet consisted of inverte- 
brates, including 70% beetles, 27% ants and 18% snails. Among 
fruits, those of Rhamnus, Ficus, Rubus. Olea and Pistacia are 
commonly consumed by this species throughout its range. Ol- 
ives are an important source of food during the winter months in 
many areas. In Israel, about 8496 of the annual crop of honey- 
suckle (Lonicera) fruits are consumed by Sardinian Warblers. 

The food eaten by Dartford Warblers in southern England 
was demonstrated in a detailed year-round study. This revealed 
that the total diet included 36% beetles. 18% caterpillars, 17% 
spiders and harvestmen, 17% bugs. 8% dipteran flies, and 4% 
other items. Fruits were taken in late summer and winter, and in 
studies of this species elsewhere they included those of the gen- 
era Rubus, Daphne. Myrtus, Rhamnus, Myoporum, Pistacia, 
Vaccinium, Phyllirea and Phytolacca. Nestlings are fed solely 
with arthropods, mostly caterpillars, beetles and spiders. In south- 
ern England. the diet of nestling Dartford Warblers was found to 
vary according to precise habitat characteristics: in territories in 
gorse-rich areas the chicks were fed mainly with caterpillars and 
spiders, which accounted for 43% and 42%, respectively, of their 
food, whereas caterpillars represented only 26% of the diet and 
spiders 29% in areas of heath and pine without gorse. 
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In contrast to adult diets, there are numerous studies in which 
the diet of nestlings has been investigated by the use of neck 
collars. These prevent the chick for a short time from swallow- 
ing the food brought by the parents. Even these samples, how- 
ever, are biased towards larger prey, as very small items can be 
swallowed easily. Of these numerous studies on nestling prey, 
only very few should be taken as examples. 

The diet of Eurasian Reed-warbler nestlings in several Euro- 
pean studies was dominated by dipterans, which made up, on 
average, 65% of the entire food spectrum, followed by aphids, 
with about 1496, and spiders with approximately 796. The re- 
mainder consisted of a variety of other invertebrate taxa. Sedge 
Warbler nestlings were found to have a very similar diet to that 
of young Eurasian Reed-warblers, while the diet of Marsh War- 
bler nestlings was dominated by homopteran bugs, mainly aphids, 
with 4596 of the chicks' food, followed by heteropteran bugs, 
dipterans and spiders, each representing about 11% of the diet. 
The diet of nestling Great Reed-warblers in Poland was domi- 
nated by adult dipterans, spiders, dragonflies and beetles, with 
respective percentages of 17-296, 15-696, 15-195 and 14%; in 
Switzerland, however, only adult dipterans predominated, ac- 
counting for 67-896 of the total prey. 

In a Finnish study, Willow Warbler nestlings were fed pre- 
dominantly with beetles, which made up 35-8% of all items, fol- 
lowed by arachnoids, with 17-990, lepidopterans, with 14-296, 
and hymenopterans, with 9-495. In Germany, in contrast, 
hemipterans, dipterans and spiders dominated the nestlings' diet, 
constituting respective percentages of 38-696, 21.796 and 16-590. 
The proportion of dipterans and spiders in the latter study, how- 
ever, was a reflection of the availability of these items in the 
habitat. 

Aquatic Warblers breeding in the Biebrza Valley, in north- 
east Poland, delivered to the nestlings items which were larger 
than found in sweep-netted samples; 389 prey items delivered to 
the chicks were up to 54 mm long, with an average of 8-4 mm, 
compared with an average of 2.7 mm for the 5,347 items in the 
net samples. Similarly, Eurasian and Great Reed-warblers at 
Milicz. in south-west Poland, when feeding nestlings, selected 
items which were larger than the average size of prey available 
in the foraging areas. 

Fruits are taken mostly in the non-breeding season, from late 
summer through to winter, and also, where available, during the 


spring migration. Blackcaps and Garden Warblers, for instance, 
may take advantage of spring-fruiting ivy while they are still on 
passage. In addition, fruits are sometimes eaten by Sylviids dur- 
ing the peak of the breeding season, as occurs in arid areas and 
on hot days. For example, Subalpine Warblers feed berries both 
to fledglings and to nestlings in very arid areas, as do Garden 
Warblers on rather hot summer days. 

Frugivory may often be a means of supplementing the pri- 
mary animal diet, but for several migrants fruit is a major com- 
ponent of pre-migratory fat accumulation. This is even expressed 
in one of the local names of the Garden Warbler in Italy, beccafico, 
recalling this species' habit of feeding on figs. The diet of Gar- 
den Warblers at passage stopover sites could be made up exclu- 
sively of fruits, as could also be the case for Blackcaps and 
Common Whitethroats. This may seem paradoxical when one 
considers the low energetic value of most fruits in comparison 
with animal prey. Recent studies on Garden Warblers and others, 
however, have revealed that fruit-eating during migration con- 
tributes considerably to the fattening of these migrants. 

Migration is energetically costly. Most migrants must, there- 
fore, accumulate large stores of energy before pndertaking long 
flights (see Movements). Within a couple of weeks, an individual 
can double its body mass. The well-studied Garden Warbler is a 
good example. This species migrates between breeding grounds 
in Europe and western Asia and non-breeding quarters in tropi- 
cal Africa, and has therefore to cross the Sahara Desert on each 
journey; it weighs about 16-18 g during the breeding and winter- 
ing seasons, but its body mass increases to up to 37 g just before 
it embarks on a crossing of the Sahara, both in autumn and in 
spring. Although recent data suggest that changes in body mass 
preceding migration also involve some change in lean body mass, 
typically 70-80% of body-mass gain is due to fat accumulation. 
The energy for migration, therefore, derives primarily from lipids, 
which are stored mainly subcutaneously. Fat accumulation is one 
of the most spectacular physiological preparations for migration, 
and the amount of fat stored is related to the distance the birds 
have to cover, but also limits flight distance. 

Even in captivity, under constant environmental conditions, 
migrants such as Garden Warblers, Blackcaps, Eurasian Reed- 
warblers and Willow Warblers exhibit Spontaneous seasonal 
patterns of change in body mass in the same way as do their 
conspecifics in the wild. The onset and extent of pre-migratory 


Like other Sylvia warblers, 
the male Lesser 
Whitethroat often builds - 
a few rudimentary nest 
platforms out of slender 
plant fibres, apparently as 
an indication of his quality. 
The female may choose 
her mate on the basis of 
these “cock nests”, but 
she rarely uses one as 

a basis for her own 
construction. The final 
version, built by the 
female alone, and often 
using material taken from 
the original platforms, is a 
cup-shaped structure with 
an outer layer of spiders’ 
webs. It is usually placed 
in dense or thorny 
shrubbery near the 
ground, or up to about 
3m above it. 


[Sylvia curruca curruca, 
Vaile Camonica, 
Lombardy, Italy. 

Photo: P. Brichetti] 
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As Acrocephalus warblers 
often breed in marshes, | 
their nests have evolved 
to suit the vertical stems 
of Phragmites and other 
tall grasses. The African 
Reed-warbler, for 
example, constructs a 
nest from fibres and 
strips torn from dead 
marsh plants, binding 
these materials around | 
standing reeds so that the 
stems are incorporated 
into the walls of the nest. | 
The inner lining of | 
Acrocephalus nests is 
made of softer material, 
usually including feathers 
and the down produced 
by bulrushes. They are 
usually well camouflaged | 
colourwise because they 
are made with fibres 
collected from the | 
surrounding marshland 
vegetation. In terms of 
structure, however, they 
are quite distinctive and 
therefore relatively easy to 
find, a fact which has 
benefited field biologists 
and brood parasites alike. 


[Acrocephalus baeticatus 
hallae, 

Worcester, South Africa. 
Photo: J. J. Brooks/ 
Photo Access] 
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fattening observed in captivity accurately reflect the variation 
in migratory details of different species, including differences 
between populations of the same species, as, for example, with 
Blackcaps. Nevertheless, external triggers controlling pre-mi- 
gratory fattening must also be considered. In studies of captive 
Garden Warblers and Eurasian Reed-warblers, it has been found 
that short-term food shortage stimulates fattening in autumn, 
probably the result of a catabolic impulse being imposed by 
decreased food availability; moreover, the maximum amounts 
of autumnal fat deposited by these two species are significantly 
greater on short days than on long days. Interestingly, under 
natural conditions, late migrants display greater rates of fattening 
than do early migrants. Lower food availability and/or shorter 
days with reduced foraging time late in the season are likely, 
therefore, to be significant cues in determining patterns of pre- 
migratory fattening. 

Although pre-migratory fattening by birds has been a well- 
known phenomenon for a very long time, there have been few 
detailed studies of the nutritional demands and the role of nutri- 
ents in the control of body-mass gain and of the physiological 
and biochemical processes involved in fat deposition. As food is 
the principal source of energy for storage, nutritional mechanisms 
are obviously the most important ones. 
ncrease in the daily amount of food eaten is a key mecha- 
nism in achieving weight gain, but hyperphagia (excessive food 
consumption) is associated with an increase in assimilation effi- 
ciency of ingested prey. For Garden Warblers, the daily body- 


mass gain 1s associated with a 60% increase in assimilated energy 
intake; 40% of this increase is due to an increase in the amount 
of food n. while 20% can be ascribed to an increased assimi- 
lation efficiency. The latter was due mainly to changes in the 
efficiency of fat utilization. The mechanisms underlying the ob- 
served variation in assimilation efficiency are not clear, and di- 
gestive efficiencies are determined by complex interactions of 
num s variables. There is, however, evidence for adaptive 
se: al shifts in dietary nutrient requirements, with a prepon- 
d e of lipids during pre-migratory fuelling and thus facili- 
tated | uptake at this time, which is reflected also in the special 
role of triglycerides for fuel supply during migration. A seasonal 


se in plasma cholesterol along with fattening, as found with 
Garden Warblers, could reflect an increased need for bile acids 
to improve the utilization of fat. 


Recent studies have demonstrated seasonal flexibilities in the 
size and function of organs. The dry-tissue mass of the intestine 
of Garden Warblers increased by 25% between a pre-fattening 
stage and a fattening stage. This was associated with a signifi- 
cant increase in energy-utilization efficiency, which was prob- 
ably due to an increase in the resorptive surface area and its 
capacities, resulting in an increased nutrient uptake. 

Increased efficiency of food assimilation during pre-migra- 
tory fattening is noted chiefly for insectivorous species. This may 
be because insectivores either forage in the air or fly to food 
sources, foraging techniques which are costly in terms of 
energetics. Thus, a temporal increase in assimilation efficiency 
reduces these costs and facilitates fattening. 

Another mechanism in pre-migratory fattening is a seasonal 
shift in diet. Many migratory species make extreme seasonal 
changes in the diet, and several migratory Old World warblers 
consume huge amounts of fruit or are even almost exclusively 
fruit- eaters during migration, both in autumn and in spring. This 
seems somewhat surprising, as fruits are generally viewed as being 
of low nutritive value, especially of low protein value, such that 
birds cannot rely on them for extended periods of time. 

For a long time, seasonal frugivory by migrants was thought 
to reflect seasonal changes in the relative availability of insects 
and fruits. Recent studies on warblers, however, reveal that it is 
primarily the result of changes in food preferences. Under con- 
trolled laboratory conditions, Garden Warblers and Blackcaps with 
unlimited availability of various food items demonstrated spon- 
taneous seasonal changes in the selection of fruits and the extent 
of frugivory. Moreover, the degree of frugivory during migration 
and the species-specific preferences for particular fruits often vary 
irrespective of local fruit abundance in the field, which further 
indicates changes in dietary preferences, rather than simply choos- 
ing food according to availability. 

In short-term feeding experiments, captive migrants fed solely 
with fruit for 1~3 days rapidly lost body mass within the first few 
days, leading to the conclusion that the birds were unable to rely 
exclusively on fruits. When the experiments were extended to 
last several days longer, however, the birds recovered after the 
initial decrease in body mass, even when they continued to re- 
ceive a fruit diet, thereby revealing that they require a few days 
to adapt to the new feeding situation. After this period they are 
able to maintain weight even when kept on a pure fruit diet, de- 


Many Old World warblers 
construct domed nests 
near the ground. This is a 
common nest type in the 
genus Phylloscopus, and 
it is also widespread in 
Cettia, including the 
Japanese Bush-warbler, 
This species builds a ball 
of dry plant fibres, coarse 
grasses and leaves, 
usually within a metre of 
the ground, with a large 
side entrance leading into 
a nest chamber, this is 
lined with hair, feathers 
and other soft material. 
This species is well known 
in Japan and neighbouring 
continental Asia for its 
impressively loud and 
musical song, which is 

a common background 
noise in various types of 
woodland, and even in 
suburban gardens. 


[Cettia diphone borealis, 
Ussuriland, 

Russian Far East. 
Photo: Yuri Shibnev] 


Members of the genus 
Sylvietta build strong, 
deep, pocket-shaped 

nests, extended at the 

top and suspended from 
the slender, outermost 
branches of a tree or 
thornbush. They are 
constructed from fine plant 
stems, grasses and fibres, 
and encased in a layer of 
spider web, which binds 
the structure together. 


A large aperture near the | 


top permits entry into a 
near-spherical cavity lined 
with fine rootlets and 
grass heads. Oddly, the 
outside of these nests are 
decorated with bits of leaf, 


bark, grass, pieces of | 


wood, seeds, cocoons 
and pupae, perhaps as 
camouflage. The example 
pictured here, and typical 
in all respects, was made 
by a Long-billed Crombec. 


[Sylvietta rufescens diverga, 
Somerset West, 


Western Cape, | 


South Africa. 
Photo: Nico Myburgh] 
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spite the very low protein and lipid input compared with that 
provided by an insect diet. 

Interestingly, captive Garden Warblers not only were able to 
maintain their body mass on several pure fruit diets, but even 
accumulated as much migratory fat when feeding on certain fruits 
as did a control group that received an insect-like diet. More- 
over, when they were fed a mixed diet consisting of both insects 
and such fruits as black elderberries or figs, the daily rate of weight 
gain was significantly higher than that of warblers fed on a diet 
of insects alone. With other fruits, such as red elderberries or 
alder-buckthorn (Frangula alnus), such an acceleration in body- 
mass gain did not occur, which suggests substantial differences 
in the effectiveness of various fruits. These laboratory results are 
consistent with data from field observations. Several migrant 
species trapped during autumn at Mediterranean stopovers in Italy, 
Portugal and Algeria were significantly heavier and exhibited 
higher daily rates of body-mass gain at sites where fruits were 
available than was the case at sites without fruits. 

Field data further indicated that these migrants select par- 
ticular diets to compensate for low nutritive value. Similarly, cap- 
tive Garden Warblers were found to prefer those fruits on which 
they were able to maintain body mass, while they avoided the 
berries which did not enable them to do this. This illustrates that 
the warblers are able to detect specific nutrient deficiencies and 
to respond quickly and appropriately. 

Fruits are often rich in sugars. The warblers' increase in con- 
sumption while feeding on fruits results in excessive intake of 
sugars. Sugar content, however, does not appear to be of any 
significant importance for pre-migratory fattening. Diets high in 
sugar did not promote fat accumulation. nor did very low-sugar 
diets hamper the fattening process in Garden Warblers. In the 
case of the Sedge Warbler, however, selective feeding on aphids 
at migratory stopovers is assumed to be related to the high sugar 
content of these insects. 

Among the plant nutrients, lipids seem to play a prominent 
role in the diet selection of sylviids during pre-migratory fattening. 
Some of the fruits taken in the wild are high in dietary lipids, and 
the seasonal occurrence of many migrant frugivores at Mediter- 
ranean stopover sites coincides with a predominance of lipid- 
rich fruits. The dominant role of dietary fat at such times is also 
confirmed by experiments with captive warblers. Garden War- 
blers, when provided with diets which were similar in their ca- 
loric value but differed in their specific nutrient composition, 
always preferred the lipid-rich diets, detecting even rather small 
differences in the lipid content. This is of particular interest for 
frugivores, as they appear able to select the most lipid-rewarding 
fruits, irrespective of their generally low lipid content. In addi- 
tion, low-fat diets, such as fruits, are associated with a signifi- 
cant increase in fat-assimilation efficiency in Garden Warblers. 
The particular role of dietary lipids in pre-migratory fattening of 
warblers is revealed also by a series of experiments in which 
synthetic diets were used. The nutrient composition of the diet 
considerably influenced the daily rate of fattening in Garden 
Warblers, the daily body-mass gain of which was greatest when 
they were given a protein-reduced diet rich in lipids. A more de- 
tailed analysis revealed that the individuals feeding on low- 
protein, high-fat diets did not recover weight on the first day, but 
thereafter the daily rate of body-mass gain was higher even than 
that of the control group. This was linked with an increase in 
food intake in order to meet the protein (nitrogen) balance, which 
then led to an excessive intake of fat and thus increased body- 
mass gain. High-protein diets, in contrast, retarded body-mass 
recovery, presumably because lowered food intake led to insuffi- 
cient fat uptake. 

Seasonal frugivory, however, is also related, at least in part, 
to the fatty-acid composition of plant lipids. Captive Garden 
Warblers provided simultaneously with two diets identical in gross 
lipid content but differing in fatty-acid composition exhibited clear 
preferences for foods rich in long-chained unsaturated fatty ac- 
ids. Moreover, experiments demonstrated that fattening was im- 
paired when the warblers were given a food purely of low-chained 
fatty acids, whereas provisioning them with long-chained unsatu- 
rated fatty acids enabled fattening. Whatever the mechanisms are, 
the preference for food consisting of long-chained unsaturated 


fatty acids, and its nutritional effect, are particularly interesting 
in view of the fact that such fatty acids are predominant in the 
depot lipids of migratory species in the wild. For species which 
have to achieve high rates of lipid accumulation, the incorpora- 
tion of these particular fatty acids directly from food can be seen 
as adaptive. As plant lipids are, in general, rich in long-chained 
unsaturated fatty acids, seasonal changes in diet may be consid- 
ered a specific strategy to promote the accumulation of pre-mi- 
gratory fat of a particular quality. 

Migrants do not encounter nutritional challenges only when 
preparing for migration. On their wintering grounds, they face 
environmental conditions that may be very different from those 
in the breeding areas. Very little is known, however, of the be- 
havioural and physiological consequences of such changed con- 
ditions, or how the migrants cope with the problems of energ 
use, time budgets, thermoregulation and food supply. One of the 
most prevalent environmental features for non-breeding migrants 
in the tropics is the ambient temperatures, which are much higher 
than on the breeding grounds. Species that resort to more open 
habitats, as do many migrants, are exposed to immense solar ra- 
diation and can run the risk of becoming hyperthermic. One way 
of preventing increase in body temperature at high ambient tem- 
peratures is to reduce endogenous heat production, and migrants 
achieve this by diet selection. Food intake induces an increase in 
metabolic rate, and consequently an increase in endogenous ther- 
mogenesis, the magnitude of which depends on the type of food 
and its quality. Whereas the heat increment of proteins accounts 
for approximately 3096 of assimilated energy, the figure for su- 
crose is only 6%; reduction of protein intake, therefore, reduces 
the total heat increment of feeding. This may influence the choice 
of diet, and the assimilation of ingested proteins. In the case of 
Garden Warblers, it was found that assimilation efficiency in- 
creased with increasing ambient temperature. This may be an 
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adaptive response, as high temperatures may, in the wild, reduce 
foraging time. 

lhe foraging behaviour of warbler species is extremely di- 
verse, in terms of both use of strata and foraging techniques. While 
Balearic Warblers, for example, spend some 30% of their forag- 
ing time on the ground, although they often feed higher up, other 
sylviids, such as the Rufous-crowned Eremomela or Turner’s 
Eremomela (Eremomela turneri), forage high in the canopy, of- 
ten above 20 m, and descend to the ground only occasionally. 
The Russet-capped Tesia feeds on the ground and in the 
understorey, but also on creeper-infested tree trunks up to about 
25 m above the ground. Those species inhabiting grass and reeds 
are well known for their habit of clambering nimbly among stalks 
and stems in the search for food. They will also slip through dense 
grass, picking insects both from the ground and from stems, as 
well as hopping and sometimes running between grass clumps. 
Most warbler species glean prey from leaves, twigs, stems or 
bark. During foraging, many often move in acrobatic tit-like man- 
ner in the outer branches of trees or shrubs, and some, such as the 
Sedge Warbler, will hang head downwards in order to pick food 
items from beneath leaves. 

Various sylviid species, of which Savi’s, Moustached and 
Paddyfield Warblers and the Common Chiffchaff are some ex- 
amples, also snap prey from the surface of water or from floating 
vegetation. Pleske’s Warbler feeds among rocks on beaches and 
among leaves of water hyacinth (Eichhornia) in reed marshes. 
The Nightingale Reed-warbler probes dead stubs, and other spe- 
cies, such as the Western Grasshopper-warbler, the River War- 
bler and the Timor Stubtail, forage among fallen leaves and in 
leaf litter. Many members of the family, in particular canopy- 
dwelling species, catch prey in the air, often by making short 
dashing flights to seize passing insects. The members of the gen- 
era Seicercus and Abroscopus are sometimes known as “fly- 
catcher-warblers", as they frequently catch prey on the wing. 
Several of the leaf-warblers, for example the Yellow-throated 
Woodland-warbler (Phylloscopus ruficapilla), the Green Leaf- 
warbler and the Willow Warbler, also hover. Pallas’s Leaf-war- 
bler has a characteristic habit of hovering on the outside edge of 
foliage, enabling it to pick insects from the leaves. The Sulphur- 
bellied Warbler creeps sideways on tree trunks in the manner of a 
treecreeper, and shuffles along branches in the manner of a nut- 
hatch, as occasionally does Blyth's Leaf-warbler. The Lesser 
Whitethroat has been observed systematically searching for in- 
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sects on trunks of trees, again recalling a treecreeper; it has been 
seen also to beat its wings in attempts to flush prey, as have the 
Green Leaf-warbler and Yellow-browed Warbler. Arabian War- 
blers not only hang upside-down to peck prey items from bark 
crevices, but sometimes move along branches in much the same 
way as woodpeckers (Picidae). 

In the case of the Orphean Warbler, the eastern subspecies 
crassirostris, breeding from south-east Europe eastwards to Tur- 
key and north-west Iran, has a longer and more pointed bill than 
the western, nominate race. This probably represents an adapta- 
tion for foraging in acacias, where crassirostris extracts prey from 
crevices and from beneath bark. The Yemen Warbler, which has 
an identical bill shape, uses a similar method to obtain food items. 

In the desert, the Small Whitethroat very often forages by 
running and, sometimes, hopping on the ground while looking 
for prey. Desert Warblers, likewise, forage mainly on the ground 
or at low height, gleaning insects from scrub, grasses and low 
bushes or picking them directly from the ground and from among 
roots. In addition, they often follow shrikes, babblers, bee-eaters 
(Meropidae) and, especially, wheatears (Oenanthe) in order to 
prey on insects disturbed by those birds and to take advantage of 
the latter's early warning against predators. In its non-breeding 
quarters in Israel, the Desert Warbler is associated mostly with 
the Desert Wheatear (Oenanthe deserti). Spectacled Warblers, 
too, are known to follow wheatears and to prey on insects dis- 
turbed by them. 

Foraging techniques used by the Sylviidae exhibit an enor- 
mous plasticity, even within a species. Eurasian Reed-warblers 
may utilize stand-picking. hover-picking, leap-picking, leap- 
catching or flycatching, taking opportunistic advantage of local, 
short-lived sources of abundant food such as chironomid midges, 
aphids, mosquitoes (Culicidae) or, especially in the non-breed- 
ing areas or during migration, winged termites (Isoptera) and 
swarms of flying ants. Marsh Warblers, in contrast, feed mainly 
by gleaning, typically in the herb layer, but also in bushes and 
low tree canopies, sometimes picking insects from the underside 
of leaves. In a study in Lithuania, Marsh Warblers took most 
items from vertical and horizontal vegetation, and only 12% from 
the ground and 1% from water. Gleaning was even more domi- 
nant on the wintering grounds in Kenya, where 9196 of food items 
were taken from leaves, 496 from the air, and 396 from the ground. 
For Willow Warblers, foraging height and foraging mode depend 
on the weather conditions. This species forages mainly in the 


The breeding biology of 
the Spectacled Warbler 
is not well studied, but the 
evidence suggests that 
social monogamy and pair 
territoriality is the norm. 
During the courtship 
phase, the male sings 
frequently and vigorously, 
often in conspicuous song 
flights. He is pictured here 
carrying nesting material, 
suggesting that he also 
constructs "cock nests" 

to improve his chances 

of attracting a mate. 

This species normally 
nests within one metre 

of the ground, principally 
because it favours very 
low shrubs, such as those 
found in xeric semi-deserts 
or on level seaside 
saltflats, as pictured here 
in the south of France. 


[Sylvia conspicillata 
conspicillata, 
Camargue, France. 
Photo: Mike Read] 


The Burnt-necked 
Eremomela, like others in 
its genus, builds a thin- 
walled, pouch-shaped 
nest, suspended at the rim 
from the stems of young 
acacias, usually 3-6 m 
above ground. The nest is 
compiled of vegetable 
down and cobwebs, and is 
light enough to be slung 
from slender twigs and 
leaves. The outer layer is 
usually adorned with 
oddments such as lichen, 
dry leaves, seed pods or 
insect capsules, perhaps 
to disguise the structure 


as a collection of natural | 
items trapped in a spider's > 


web. Clutch size in 
this genus is low, 


often just one egg | 


in the tropical zone. 


[Eremomela usticollis 
usticollis, 

Nylsvlei, South Africa. 
Photo: Warwick Tarboton] 
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canopy of trees, but in cold or wet weather it may also feed on 
the ground. In a western African non-breeding site. Willow War- 
blers took most of their prey by pecking from leaves and twigs, 
which accounted for 66:5% of food captures; the majority of the 
remainder were taken on the wing, by sallying, jump-flying or 
hovering. Other interesting reports include observations of Cetti's 
Warbler which sometimes hammered on branches in woodpecker- 
like fashion. 

Differences between the sexes in foraging behaviour have 
been recorded too. In Sweden, for example, male Willow War- 
blers performed more flycatching than females and tended also 
to forage in taller trees. Sexual dissimilarities in foraging behav- 
iour were attributed to differences between the sexes in wing 
length and wing shape. Because females are smaller and have 
less pointed wings, they are better adapted for hovering than 
males. Consequently, females were better at capturing prey on 
the underside of birch leaves, which provided an abundant source 
of food for the warblers during the egg-laying and brood-rearing 
periods. 

Most warbler species forage solitarily. Several species, how- 
ever, forage often or even usually as pairs, this being typical for 
the Little Grassbird, the Fernbird, the Evergreen-forest Warbler 
and the Bangwa Forest-warbler, among others. A number of 
sylviids, such as the Sri Lankan Bush-warbler (Elaphrornis 
palliseri), forage in family parties, while the Rufous Songlark 
and the Yellow-bellied Hyliota tend to forage in small groups 
and dispersed parties. Migratory species are sometimes encoun- 
tered in larger flocks outside the breeding season. Common 
Chiffchaffs, for example, not uncommonly forage in parties of 
up to 50 in winter and on passage. Many members of the family 
join mixed-species foraging flocks, especially outside the breed- 
ing season. 


Breeding 


Whereas numerous studies have been undertaken on the breed- 
ing biology of the most common European sylviids, information 
on the breeding of the many other members of the family is very 
limited or non-existent. 

Most warbler species appear to be monogamous, but recent 
molecular studies have shown that social monogamy does not 
necessarily reflect the reality in pair-bonds. Most of the 


Acrocephalus warblers are probably monogamous. Of the best- 
studied European species, this is true for the Moustached War- 
bler and the Eurasian Reed-warbler, and probably also for the 
Paddyfield Warbler. Generally. the Pacific island warblers, too, 
tend to be monogamous, and no evidence for polygyny has been 
found for the Millerbird or for the Kiritimati and Nightingale 
Reed-warblers. The Sedge and Marsh Warblers and Blyth's and 
African Reed-warblers can be opportunistically polygynous, up 
to about 896 of males in various studied populations being biga- 
mists. The Great Reed-warbler is facultatively polygynous; in 
various years and places, 12-2896 of male Great Reed-warblers 
are recorded as being simultaneously polygynous, being bonded 
with two or, exceptionally, three females. The same is true for 
the Oriental Reed-warbler, with a polygyny rate even higher, at 
15-4396; polygyny in this case is usually successive. Similarly, 
20% of Australian Reed-warbler males are polygynous, and fac- 
ultative polygyny has been described also for the Clamorous 
Reed-warbler and the Black-browed Reed-warbler. In studies of 
the latter species, overall, nine of 140 chicks were sired by extra- 
pair males, and five of the 37 broods contained at least one extra- 
pair chick. Socially polygynous males were cuckolded more 
frequently than were socially monogamous males, the respective 
rates being 40-096 and 3-796. In three of four cases in which cuck- 
olded males were polygynous, the fertile periods of their mates 
overlapped. Except for two floating males that obtained extra- 
pair fertilizations, five out of seven cuckold males were paired. 
Males succeeded in extra-pair fertilizations when the fertile pe- 
riod of the extra-pair female largely overlapped the incubation 
period of their own mate. These findings are consistent with the 
hypothesis that there are trade-offs between extra-pair copula- 
tion activity and both mate-guarding and the rearing of nestlings. 

In the co-operatively breeding Seychelles Brush-warbler, 40% 
of young have extra-group paternity, as evidenced by genetic 
markers. A unique mating system, which lies somewhere between 
polygyny and promiscuity, is practised by the Aquatic Warbler. 
Molecular analysis revealed that, of 64 investigated broods of 
this species, 7896 were sired by two or more males, with five 
fathers detected in four broods. Male Aquatic Warblers take no 
part in any parental duties, and throughout the breeding season 
they do little more than advertise themselves by singing, per- 
forming display-flights, and copulating. Females undertake all 
parental duties, including nest-building, incubation of the eggs 
and nestling-feeding, which is made possible by their extremely 
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productive habitat (see Habitat). Genetic markers constitute a new 
tool for distinguishing social monogamy from genetic monogamy. 
It appears that in the Sedge Warbler, which is normally a socially 
monogamous species, 23% of broods are sired by more than one 
father. In the facultatively polygynous Great Reed-warbler, only 
10-4% of 48 nests in Germany and 5-4% in Sweden contained 
“illegitimate” nestlings. 

A polygynous mating system is found also in the Dusky War- 
bler, with 45% of the offspring sired in extra-pair copulations. 
Females in pairing situations in which they cannot expect to re- 
ceive male assistance with brood care were more likely to have 
extra-pair young than were females in situations where bi-paren- 
tal care was the rule. Variation in food availability had no influ- 
ence on extra-pair paternity. 

Polygynous Dusky Warbler males concentrated their feeding 
effort almost exclusively on the primary female. Secondary fe- 
males received no male help in the majority of cases; of 16 sec- 
ondary nests for which relevant data were available, at only four 
did the female receive any help with brood-feeding, with a maxi- 
mum of 18% of feeds provided by the male. The fact that sec- 
ondary females encountered a cost of polygyny in terms of 
reduced male assistance was not due to a decline in paternal care 
as the season progressed, but was clearly a result of their social 
status. In contrast, there was little or no apparent cost to the pri- 
mary females. Males appeared always to be reluctant to provi- 
sion a secondary nest, even when the nest of the primary female 
was preyed on. Therefore, not much potential for conflict be- 
tween primary and secondary females was found, and aggressive 
encounters between females have not been observed. Of 18 nests 
of secondary females in one study, nine were situated within a 
circle covering 50% of the territory area around the primary fe- 
male’s nest and nine were outside it, suggesting a random distri- 
bution with regard to inter-nest distances. The distance between 
primary and secondary nests ranged from 15 m to 160 m, with an 
average of 72 m. 

Harem size increased with increase in densities of arthro- 
pods and nest sites, and decreased with the density of Siberian 
chipmunks (Tamias sibiricus), a main predator of Dusky War- 
blers. Studies demonstrated also that polygynous males mated 
significantly earlier than did monogamous males. Four days af- 
ter the arrival of the first female all polygynous males were mated, 
while only 2596 of the monogamous territories were settled by 


females. Secondary females tended to fledge more young per 
season than did late-breeding monogamous females. Nest preda- 
tion was the most important factor determining fledging success, 
but the main factor determining the number of fledged young 
was the number of clutches laid per season, reflecting the degree 
to which females replace lost clutches. In this respect, secondary 
females laid significantly more replacement clutches than did late- 
breeding monogamous females. The fact that primary females 
also tended to lay more replacements than did early-breeding mo- 
nogamous females suggests that all females in polygynous terri- 
tories may have been facilitated in the replacement of lost clutches. 
Of 32 clutches that were lost before mid-July, 6996 were replaced. 
The frequency of clutch replacement was not found to be lower 
among first-year females. The condition at 11 days of age of nest- 
lings produced by secondary females did not differ from that of 
young in late monogamous broods, indicating that secondary fe- 
males compensated for the lack of paternal assistance by work- 
ing harder. Indeed, the feeding rates of unassisted females were 
significantly higher than were those of assisted females. 

An interesting finding in these Dusky Warbler studies was 
that secondary females tended to suffer higher winter mortality. 
None of 25 females with late-fledging young returned to the study 
site in the following season, whereas 15 of 38 females that fin- 
ished breeding earlier did return. The main reason for this ap- 
peared to be that secondary females, when replacing a clutch, 
tended to delay the postnuptial moult; when they had to feed off- 
spring late in the season, they delayed the onset of moult by about 
10-30 days, until the young had become independent, in some 
cases not starting to moult until most other females had already 
left the study area. There was no difference in over-winter survival 
between secondary females with early-fledging and non-second- 
ary females which completed breeding early. With the Dusky 
Warbler, therefore, females faced a trade-off between current and 
future reproduction, those which replaced a lost clutch having a 
low chance of survival to the next breeding season. Whether or 
not females replaced lost clutches was correlated with both fe- 
male status and the properties of the territory. 

In a study of Barred Warblers in Germany, 14% of males 
remained unpaired, 33% held one territory and were monoga- 
mous, at least socially, while the remaining 53% held more than 
one territory. Among these last males, about 20% were success- 
ful in pairing with a second female, on average 175 m from the 


Incubation is undertaken 
solely by the female in 
some Old World warblers, 
but the task is shared in 
others, including the 
Eurasian Reed-warbler. 
Nest-sites can be 
surprisingly clumped in 
this species, partly because 
its favoured reedbed 
habitat is distributed in 
small patches. Moreover, 
males seem to lose 
interest in defending their 
territory shortly after 
pairing, leading to semi- 
colonial aggregations of 
pairs. Because of their 
location, their nests are 
vulnerable to predation, 
brood parasitism and 
damage by heavy rain 

or strong winds, a 
combination of pressures 
which sometimes results 
in low breeding success. 


[Acrocephalus scirpaceus 
Scirpaceus, 

lle du Rhin, 

Alsace, France. 

Photo: Jean-Louis Klein & 
Marie Hubert/Bios] 


Most Sylvia warblers build 
compact cup-shaped 
nests in dense shrubbery, 


and the Sardinian Warbler | 
is no exception. Nest- | 


building is undertaken by 


the female alone, but | 


incubation and chick- 
rearing duties are shared 
between both sexes. 

In the Mediterranean 
region, where this species 
is often extremely common, 
the spring starts early, 
allowing the first breeding 
attempts to begin in 


February. It takes almost a | 


month between the laying 
of the first egg and the 
fledging of the brood, and 
some pairs manage 

to complete three 

broods in a summer. 


[Sylvia melanocephala 
melanocephala, 
Sopelana, Bizkaia, Spain. 
Photo: Joseba del Villar] 
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first territory. Polygyny by the Barred Warbler may be facilitated 
by the fact that this species is semi-colonial, pairs breeding rather 
close to one another. 

During four years’ study of Great Reed-warblers at Milicz 
fish ponds, in south-west Poland, it was found that, as with the 
Dusky Warbler, males which arrived early in spring more often 
became polygynists than did later-arriving males. In a total of 
539 hours of observations at 35 different nests, the average con- 
tribution of males to chick-feeding, expressed as the percentage 
of food deliveries to the nest, amounted to 53% at single-female 
nests, 41% at primary-female nests and 4% at secondary-female 
nests. In contrast to the Dusky Warbler, however, the secondary 
females had the lowest breeding success. Secondary females also 
suffered the highest rate of brood losses from starvation: 21-1% 
of broods of secondary females starved, compared with 5% of 
broods of primary females and 2-996 of broods of single females. 
Clashes between primary and secondary females were observed, 
as they often nested in close proximity to each other. In a Swed- 
ish population of Great Reed-warblers, secondary females were 
found to destroy the clutches of primary females in order to be- 
came primary females themselves. 

Most Cetti’s Warbler males, which are some 30% heavier 
than females, are polygynous, breeding with up to four females 
simultaneously; incubation is solely by the female, which also 
provides most or all of the food for the young 

The proportion of polygynous males in a population may 
change considerably from season to season. As an example, po- 
lygyny among Wood Warblers in Bialowieca Forest, in Poland, 
was rare in some years, but in other years up to 40% of males 
were polygynous. 

Barred Warblers are renowned for their close association with 
the Red-backed Shrike (Lanius collurio) in the western part of 
their range and with the Isabelline Shrike (Lanius isabellinus) 
farther east. In various studies, 85-93% of Barred Warbler nest- 
sites were very close to shrike nests; the shortest distance was 
1-14 m, and 50% of all nests were within 30 m of a shrike nest. 
Selection of a site close to a shrike nest appears to be an active 
process, rather than the consequence of habitat and nest-site suit- 
ability or preference. Male Barred Warblers even abandoned al- 
ready occupied territories when no Red-backed Shrike settled 
nearby. The two species do not compete for nest-sites. Rather, a 
close breeding association is advantageous for both species in 


terms of vigilance and anti-predation strategies, thus increasing 
the breeding success. Nest-sites of the two species are well seg- 
regated, those of the Barred Warbler being closer to the ground 
and more concealed than those of the shrikes. It is most interesing 
that, after fledging, the two species even form mixed family par- 
ties. 

A feature of sylviid breeding systems is the frequency and 
ubiquity of interspecific territoriality. Various warbler species 
defend territories not only against conspecifics, but also against 
certain other, usually congeneric species. Among the Phylloscopus 
leaf-warblers, this occurs between Wood Warblers and Willow 
Warblers, and between Willow Warblers and Common 
Chiffchaffs. In an experimental study in Norway, the removal of 
singing territorial males of both species revealed that the vacant 
territories were reoccupied by the two species indiscriminately, 
without regard to the identity of the previous occupant. 

In the genus Acrocephalus, the Eurasian Reed-warbler and 
the Sedge and Marsh Warblers are interactive over territory, and 
Hippolais species in France are interspecifically territorial where 
their ranges overlap. In the genus Sylvia there are many exam- 
ples of interspecific territoriality, including between the Garden 
Warbler and Blackcap, the Common Whitethroat and Lesser 
Whitethroat, and the Common Whitethroat and Barred Warbler 
where they co-occur in Sweden, and between the Blackcap and 
Subalpine Warbler, and the Dartford, Sardinian and Marmora's 
Warblers in Sardinia. Mutual territorial exclusion by members of 
differing genera is rare within the Sylviidae, but there is evidence 
that Wood Warblers and Blackcaps compete for territories. 

Interspecific interactions over territory are presumably in- 
fluenced through reactions to songs. In a study in Sweden, where 
the songs of the Barred and Garden Warblers differ in length, 
rather than in structure, Barred Warblers responded aggressively 
to the playback of the Garden Warbler's song in their territories, 
and the converse was also true. The territorial songs of the Gar- 
den Warbler and Blackcap are similar to each other in England, 
and different from the Blackcap's songs in Sardinia. In the latter 
area Blackcaps interact with Subalpine Warblers, and here, again, 
the territorial songs bear some resemblance to one another. Simi- 
larly, Dartford and Marmora's Warblers were found to be strongly 
interspecifically territorial in Sardinia and sang very similar songs. 

Similarity of songs is not, however, à prerequisite for 
interspecific territoriality. Phylloscopus species are readily dis- 
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tinguished by specific songs, and in at least some locations they 
respond aggressively to playback of the song only of their own 
species, and not to that of heterospecific song. Further, although 
the Sardinian Warbler interacts over territory with both the 
Dartford Warbler and Marmora's Warbler, its song is distinct 
from theirs. 

As mentioned previously (see General Habits, Voice), many 
warbler species indulge in song flights, especially during the 
breeding season. Studies have noted that the male Common 
Whitethroat, when in the vicinity of a female, frequently per- 
formed song flights, possibly to locate or attract the female, be- 
fore courting her with sequences of diving-song displays. The 
courtship was interrupted by periods during which the male sang 
from a perch. The female gave "dscharp" calls and made short 
movements to stimulate the male to initiate or resume courtship, 
while short horizontal jumps caused the male to intensify his court- 
ship. Overall, the males emitted fewer perch songs and more flight 
songs when in the presence of females. The quieter diving songs 
(see Voice) were given only during direct courtship. The court- 
ship was also interrupted by periods during which the male ut- 
tered "woid" calls, a vocalization that is known to have a deterring 
effect on rival males. Bouts of “woid” calls were usually fol- 
lowed by song flights, perhaps for the purpose of locating the 
female, which may have moved out of sight, or perhaps to locate 
potential rival males. The latter possibility was supported by an 
increased intrusion rate during female presence. 

Timing of breeding depends mainly on geographical area and 
altitude, and is related mostly to the availability of food for rais- 
ing nestlings. Thus, the climatic conditions of a breeding site are 
the most influential in determining a species’ breeding period. 
Among central European Sylvia species, for example, the onset 
of egg-laying varies with latitude, being later in the north than in 
the south and west. The average date on which Blackcaps, for 
instance, start egg-laying in south Germany and Britain is 15th 
May, while the corresponding date in Finland is one month later, 
14th June. In the north, species breed over a shorter period and 
more synchronuously than they do in south Germany and Brit- 
ain. In south Germany, birds breeding at higher elevations, too, 
were found to breed later but also more synchronously than those 
in lower areas. Common Whitethroats breeding below 250 m, 
for example, start laying on 17th May on average. but those above 
500 m begin on 26th May. Moreover, it was found that laying 


started earlier in coniferous forest than in other habitats, Althou gh 
the four central European Sylvia warblers, namely the Blackcap, 
Garden Warbler and Common and Lesser Whitethroats, are some- 
times double-brooded, the patterns of egg-laying, with generally 
only one marked peak, suggest that this is certainly not the rule. 

In Acrocephalus, similarly, second broods seem to be uncom- 
mon. Disregarding replacement clutches after loss of the first 
one, one brood per breeding season has been reported as normal 
for, among others, the Moustached Warbler, Blyth’s Reed-war- 
bler, the Marsh Warbler and the Henderson Reed-warbler. In many 
cases, only a proportion of the population starts a second brood. 
For example, in the Aquatic Warbler at least 50% of females have 
second broods, and various studies have shown that 8-32% of 
Eurasian Reed-warbler pairs, 12-9% of Sedge Warbler pairs and 
5-10% of Great Reed-warbler pairs are double-brooded. The 
percentage of second broods varies according to place and year. 
Double-brooding is also recorded regularly for the Australian 
Reed-warbler. 

In contrast to these mainly temperate species, tropical war- 
blers appear to have a higher rate of second broods or are even 
multi-brooded. In a two-year study in Kenya, populations of both 
the Brown Warbler and the Banded Warbler laid several clutches 
annually; the average was 3-7 clutches per year, of which 1-5 of 
those of Brown Warblers were successful, whereas only 0-8 of 
Banded Warbler clutches were. Several of the Mediterranean 
Sylvia species have been thought to lay two or sometimes even 
three clutches per year, but it should be noted that most of these 
suggestions have not been confirmed by detailed studies with 
individually marked birds. 

Whereas breeding is restricted to only a few months, or even 
a few weeks, in higher latitudes, it is more protracted in tropical 
areas, although even there breeding can be seasonal according to 
rainfall. Taking as examples the migratory Acrocephalus species 
in the temperate zone of the Northern Hemisphere, the Mous- 
tached Warbler in Austria usually commences breeding in April, 
the Paddyfield Warbler in Crimea and the Sedge Warbler, Aquatic 
Warbler and Great Reed-warbler in central Europe begin in May, 
and Blyth's Reed-warblers in Finland, Marsh Warblers in central 
Europe and Thick-billed Warblers in eastern Siberia normally 
start in June; these species terminate breeding mostly in July or 
August. Although the Oriental Reed-warbler is closely related to 
the Great Reed-warbler, the first egg dates for the former in cen- 


The Yellow-throated 
Woodland-warbler, a 
beautiful Afrotropical leaf- 
warbler, builds a mossy 
ball-shaped nest close to 
the ground in evergreen 
forests. The clutch of 

2-4 eggs is incubated for 
around 17 days, after 
which the brood is fed by 
the female, with a variable 
amount of assistance by 
the male. As with most 
sylviids, the diet of chicks 
is slightly different from 
that of adults, incorporating 
fewer winged insects and 
more soft-bodied insect 
larvae, such as caterpillars. 


[Phylloscopus ruficapilla 
alacris, 

Seldomseen, 

Bvumba area, Mutare, 
Manicaland, Zimbabwe. 
Photo: Peter J. Ginn] 


Polygamy is fairly 
common in Old World 
warblers. The male Willow 
Warbler, for example, often 
re-pairs with a second 
female after his first 
partner has begun to 
incubate a clutch. In these 
cases, he is unable to 
provide much assistance 
during the breeding cycle, 
and the female undertakes 
most of the nest-building 
duties, as well as incubation 


and chick-rearing. The | 
nest is a dome constructed | 
of coarse plant fibres, | 


usually placed on the 
ground under a tussock of 
grass, or amongst bracken, 
where it is beautifully 
concealed and very 
difficult to find. The clutch 
usually contains 4-8 eggs. 
so this impressive brood is 
at the top end of the scale. 


[Phylloscopus trochilus. 
Photo: Alan Barnes/ 
CD Gallery] 
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tral Japan, Manchuria and north-eastern China are 1-2 weeks 
later than those of Acrocephalus species in western and central 
Europe, despite the fact that the first regions are situated much 
more to the south and have a somewhat milder climate. The Clam- 
orous Reed-warbler in the eastern part of north Africa breeds 
from March to June. Other subtropical and tropical African spe- 
cies have a prolonged breeding season. usually coinciding with 
the rains. For instance, in various parts of its range, the African 
Reed-warbler can breed in almost any month, with the probable 
exceptions of May and August, and similar breeding activity is 
observed for the Greater and Lesser Swamp-warblers. In the east 
Atlantic, the Cape Verde Swamp-warbler has two main breeding 
periods: one is in February-March, in spring, and the other is in 
June-November, during and after the summer rains. In the afore- 
mentioned study of Brown and Banded Warblers in Kenya, rain- 
fall at the study site of Brown Warblers occurred mainly from 
March to November, with peaks in April/May and October, and 
the warblers bred from April to December, with peaks in June 
and October. At the Banded Warbler study site, rain fell from 
November to January and from March to April; here, breeding 
by Banded Warblers extended from October to June. For both 
species, breeding was interrupted for just 2-3 months during the 
driest parts of the year. 

On the south Pacific islands, those sylviid species which have 
been studied in more detail appear likewise to have à prolonged 
breeding season. For example, the Kiritimati Reed-warbler breeds 
from February to July and the Henderson Reed-warbler from late 
August to early January, while the Nightingale Reed-warbler in 
the Northern Mariana Islands breeds in all months except No- 
vember and December, with peak periods in the January-March 
dry season and the July-September rainy season. North of the 
equator, in the Hawaiian Islands, the Millerbird breeds from Janu- 
ary to September on Nihoa. In the eastern Indian Ocean, the Aus- 
tralian Reed-warbler population studied by R. J. Brown and M. 
N. Brown in south-west Australia nests from October to Febru- 
ary, during the austral spring and summer. 

Most warbler species build open nests, mainly as cups of 
grass, reed, fine twigs and mosses, but also with fern, coconut, 
papyrus and even maize. Nests vary from being loose and rather 
flimsy to being densely woven bags. Some Locustella warblers, 
such as the River Warbler, build a corridor leading to and from 
the nest, which is sited on or close to the ground. In general, 
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Acrocephalus species suspend the nest from upright plant stems, 
often over water, but they also have nests close to the ground, in 
bushes and trees. For this genus, the following general types of 
nest-site are identified: the nest can be hanging among vertical 
stems of emergent water plants such as reed, cat-tail, papyrus 
and others or, in terrestrial habitats, among such grasses as el- 
ephant grass; or it can be pressed into a sedge or grass tussock, or 
attached to various herbs such as Artemisia, or placed in forked 
branches of such bushes as willow; or, in forest habitat, it can be 
in forked branches under or in the canopy: or the nest can be 
placed in a palm tree. Nests among plant stems are usually more 
elaborate, and constitute a fairly deep and more or less cylindri- 
cal cup of stems and leaves of reeds, or other plants, lined with 
finer material, and usually attached to several stems. The nest 
material being interwoven around the stems is wet; if it is dry, 
the warblers repeatedly dip it in water until it is sufficiently pli- 
able. The Aquatic Warbler, which nests close to the ground, builds 
a rather loosely constructed cup of sedge and grass stems and 
leaves, often with dead sedges leaning over it at an angle, form- 
ing a roof. Nests of the Thick-billed Warbler, which are built in 
bushes, tend to have a shape resembling that of Sylvia nests, rather 
than that of Acrocephalus, and they look flimsy and untidy from 
the outside. The nests of many other Acrocephalus species which 
build in bushes or trees are, however, typical of the genus in ar- 
chitecture. Interestingly, the Cape Verde Swamp-warbler will nest 
in sugar-cane plantations, a completely artificial habitat, and there 
are also reports of the Clamorous Reed-warbler breeding in maize 
(Zea mays). Some other members of this genus, such as the Sedge 
Warbler, will nest in cereal fields. 

Besides leaves of reeds and reedmace, or cat-tail, and stems 
and leaves of sedge and grass, the nest material utilized by 
Acrocephalus species includes plant down, plant wool from the 
previous year's cat-tails, inflorescences of aquatic plants and 
grasses, moss, cobweb and cocoons, rootlets, and feathers and 
down. as well as a wide variety of other materials. These range 
from leaves and stalks of herbs, leaves of trees and various plant 
fibres to hair, algae, bark strips, dry vine stems, petioles, casuarina 
branchlets, and other materials. Of 72 Oriental Great Reed-war- 
bler nests which were examined, more than 70% contained arti- 
ficial material such as plastic or string. Plastic and string are also 
reported as being woven into nests of the Kiritimati Reed-war- 
bler and Seychelles Brush-warbler. Nests of the latter species 
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can also contain cotton rags and even wood shavings, and among 
other man-made materials used by Acrocephalus species are 
thread and wool. 

Acrocephalus exemplifies what is observed for many other 
Sylviid species. Nest materials can vary greatly, often reflecting 
the availability of appropriate material around the nesting site 
and the nest-builder's behavioural flexibility. Other warblers con- 
struct deep bowls of, for example, intertwined grasses, lined with 
softer grasses, and placed in a grass tuft, and still others build 
spheres of grass or mosses. Several species build a rounded domed 
nest of coarse grasses, that of the Siberian Bush-warbler, for ex- 
ample, being 9~10 cm high and having a side entrance some 4—5 
cm in diameter. Domed nests are frequent also in Seicercus spe- 
cies. Normally, warbler nests are suspended from thin stems and 
similar vegetation, but they can also hang from branches, as do 
those of many crombecs. The Northern Crombec (Sylvietta 
brachyura), for instance, constructs a strong deep pocket, ex- 
tended at the top, where the higher side is suspended, mainly by 
spider web, from the outer twig of a bush or thorn tree. The struc- 
ture is built from fine plant stems, grasses and fibres, bound with 
spider web, with a lining of fine rootlets and grass heads; a large 
gap facing upwards and sideways provides the entrance to the 
almost spherical cavity, while the exterior is adorned with co- 
coons or small seeds. Crombec species are unusual among war- 
blers in that many of them decorate the outside of their nests with 
pieces of wood and vegetation, bits of leaf, grass, spider web, 
bark scraps and even insect pupae. 

Most sylviids nest in vegetation, but some conceal the nest 
in holes, hollows, natural crevices or under rocks. Western 
Crowned Leaf-warblers will place their nests in holes in walls, 
including cavities in houses, in old rodent holes, under stones or 
tree roots, or up to 6 m above the ground in tree stumps. Rufous- 
faced Warblers typically place the nest in a hollow in a bamboo. 

The Greenish Warbler nests on the ground, usually beneath 
tall vegetation or low Scrub, underneath rocks, fallen trees or 
tree roots, but it will sometimes utilize crevices in banks or old 
walls, or cavities up to 3 m from ground in trees. Although the 
majority of the members of this family nest below 3 m, sites 
used range from the ground to up to 25 m above it. Intraspe- 
cifically, nest placement may vary with season, altitude and lati- 
tude of breeding. 


In a detailed comparative study of the four most common 
central European Sylvia warblers, the Lesser Whitethroat appeared 
to nest highest, followed in turn by the Blackcap, the Garden 
Warbler and the Common Whitethroat. Nest height of the first 
three of these species decreased from south Germany northwards 
to Britain and Finland, while heights of Common Whitethroat 
nests were much the same in all areas. There is evidence that the 
height above ground of Blackcap nests decreases from northern 
Africa north to northern Europe, which may be related to the 
relative density of ground predators. The niche width in terms of 
the vertical distribution of nests was found to be smallest for the 
Common Whitethroat, and largest for the Blackcap and the Lesser 
Whitethroat. In Britain and Finland, the interspecific differences 
in patterns of nest heights are less marked than in southern Ger- 
many, and the niche widths are smaller in south Germany. The 
reduced vertical separation of species’ nests in the northern areas 
caused by lower nesting is compensated by a narrowing of the 
niche width. In southern Germany, the nesting heights of Black- 
caps and Garden Warblers were found to increase with altitude. 
In the case of Garden Warblers and Common Whitethroats, they 
increased also with season. For example, Common Whitethroat 
nests built before mid-May were, on average, 29 cm above the 
ground, while the mean figure for nests built after mid-June was 
59 cm. For Garden Warblers, early nests were 0-66 m up, whereas 
late nests were at 1-13 m. In this context, in a German Common 
Chiffchaff population, 21 of 55 nests for first broods were placed 
on the ground, while only four of 25 second-brood nests were on 
the ground. ; 

In a population of Eurasian Reed-warblers studied near Not- 
tingham, in central England, nests in Phragmites reed were built 
at 50 cm, significantly lower than those in other vegetation. As 
the reeds grow during the spring and early summer, progressively 
higher nest-sites become available, and average nest height in- 
creased to reach about 120 cm in mid-July. The growth of other 
nesting vegetation is much less, and nests in vegetation other 
than Phragmites were at fairly much the same height of around 
60 cm throughout the breeding period. Interestingly, 40% of nests 
in Phragmites were built on old stems alone, 42% on a mixture 
of old and new stems, and only 18% on new stems. This con- 
trasts with the pattern in other vegetation, where 53% of nests 
were built on new stems and only 11% on old stems. The selec- 


The clutch of the 
Eurasian Reed-warbler 
generally contains 3-5 
eggs, and these take 8-13 
days to hatch, after which 
the chicks are fed by both 
parents for a further 
10-12 days before 
fledging. As with other 
well-studied species, 
clutch size is dependent 
on date, with the first 
clutches tending to be 
smaller than mid-season 
clutches, which in turn are 
larger than late-season 
clutches. This quartet of 
nestlings looks fairly well- 
grown, with eyes open 
and wing feathers 
substantially developed: 
they will probably leave 
the nest in 3-4 days. 


[Acrocephalus scirpaceus 
Scirpaceus, 

Bizkaia, Spain. 

Photo: José Luis Gómez 
de Francisco] 


Victorin’s Scrub-warbler 
builds a bulky, cup-shaped 
nest out of roughly woven 
grasses and leaves, then 
lines the nest chamber 
with thin grass stems and 
downy plant material. 
Most of its nests are 
placed on the ground, well 
hidden in dense clumps 
of grass or ericoids. 

The clutch is relatively 
small, containing 2—3 eggs, 
and the incubation period 
is relatively long, lasting 
21 days. This species, a 
localized South African 
endemic associated with 
classic fynbos vegetation, 
is unique amongst 
Bradypterus in terms of 
morphology, plumage and 
song, and is sometimes 
placed in a monotypic 
genus, Cryptillas. 


[Bradypterus victorini, 
Helderberg Nature Reserve, 
Western Cape, 

South Africa. 

Photo: Geoff Mclleron] 
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tion of new stems of Phragmites increased with season, reflect- 
ing the increasing availability of these, but old stems remained 
important. 

Nest-building is undertaken solely or mainly by females in 
the genus Acrocephalus, as is the case also among many other 
warbler species, such as the Willow Warbler and Common 
Chiffchaff in Phylloscopus. With the Millerbird, however, the 
contributions of the female and the male are more or less compa- 
rable. Nest-building usually takes several days, but the Millerbird 
needs as much as 1-5-2 weeks. Similarly, both sexes of the Black- 
cap construct the nest, the female's contribution being slightly 
the larger. With migratory Blackcaps, nest-building by males 
starts soon after arrival on the breeding grounds, although the 
timing varies; in a year when the males were late in returning to 
the nesting area, building started 7-16 days, on average 11 days, 
after their arrival, whereas, in a year when they returned early, 
building began on average 20 days after their arrival. Within a 
given season, early males started nest-building later than did late- 
arriving males. As with other Sv/via warblers, male Blackcaps 
construct what are termed "cock nests”. These are anything from 
a loose platform of potential nesting material, hardly recogniz- 
able as a nest, to incomplete but quite elaborate nests. These 
cock nests are likely to be utilized in mate selection by the fe- 
male: she may use them as an indicator of the male's quality and 
willingness to invest in reproduction. As shown for Blackcaps, 
however, they are not necessarily used as the final nest, although 
males try to attract females to them. The male Blackcap takes 1— 
2 days to build a cock nest; as many as seven were constructed 
by one male. After selection of either a cock nest or an indepen- 
dent nest-site by the female, the sexes co-operate in completing 
the final breeding nest. With Blackcaps, the work of completion 
by both partners lasts for 2-5 days, with an average of 3 days, 
while a Common Whitethroat pair takes 5 days. In the case of 
the Barred Warbler, the later the males arrived in the breeding 
area, the faster they began the constructing of the nests. The time 
interval between the arrival of the first male and the laying of the 
first egg was 9 days for early arrivals and 10 days for late arriv- 
als. After mating, females engaged in nest-building more actively 
than did males. 

Eggs of Old World warblers are more or less subelliptical, 
smooth and glossy. The ground colour ranges from pure white, 
like those of the Dusky and Greenish Warblers, through white 
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with reddish or yellowish-brown spots, whitish or pale pink with 
or without darker freckles of such hues as grey, violet and pur- 
plish-brown, and with or without dark blotches, to dark terracotta 
or dull chestnut with faint darker mottling or, like those of the 
Brownish-flanked Bush-warbler, deep chestnut to rich chocolate- 
brown or purple-brown at the broad end. The pinkish-white eggs 
of the Yellow-bellied Warbler (Abroscopus superciliaris) are 
freckled and blotched with reddish-brown, the markings often 
being so intense that the eggs appear wholly brick-red. 
Acrocephalus eggs are whitish, pale green, olive-buff, olive- 
brown, creamy, bluish or greyish. Two main types of pattern can 
be distinguished, one with large distinct spots and the other with- 
out them. The first group is represented by, for example, the 
Moustached Warbler, having light olive eggs finely speckled and 
lightly mottled, or the Aquatic Warbler, the whitish or pale buffish- 
olive eggs of which are finely spotted and mottled dark olive- 
buff, this often completely obscuring the ground colour. The 
second group is typified by the Great Reed-warbler, with its eggs 
boldly marked with umber and black, or the Kiritimati Reed- 
warbler, with eggs patterned with chocolate-brown and dark grey 
spots. The eggs of some species have the spots heaviest at the 
large end. Eggs of the Thick-billed Warbler are very different 
from those of any other Acrocephalus, being light pinkish-violet 
and marked with fine chestnut or brownish-red pencil lines. 

Egg sizes depend on the size of the bird laying the eggs. For 
the Sylviidae, they range from those of the Willow Warbler, 14 
mm in length and 11 mm in width, or even smaller eggs of smaller 
species, to those of the Barred Warbler, with dimensions of 23 
mm x 16 mm. Average egg mass is 1-2 g for the Willow Warbler 
and 2-65 g for the Barred Warbler. 

Clutch size of sylviids varies from one egg to seven or more 
eggs. Full clutches of the Lemon-bellied Crombec (Sylvietta 
denti), the Seychelles Brush-warbler and the Green-backed and 
Yellow-vented Eremomelas, for instance, usually contain just a 
single egg, whereas several of the northern leaf-warblers in the 
genus Phylloscopus lay seven or even eight eggs in a clutch. Tropi- 
cal and subtropical species have clutch sizes of 2-3 eggs, rarely 
four eggs. The same applies to warblers of the South Pacific is- 
lands and to the Millerbird of Hawaii. Most sylviids breeding in 
the temperate zone, on the other hand, have 3—6 eggs in a clutch, 
4—5 tending to be the most common. Clutches of seven eggs are 
also found, as, for example, in the northern population of the 
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Sedge Warbler, and in the Asian Stubtail (Urosphena squamei- 
ceps), Western Grasshopper-warbler, River Warbler, Wood War- 
bler, Common Chiffchaff and Lesser Whitethroat, and one Sedge 
Warbler nest in Finland contained eight eggs. 

Clutch sizes of many species vary with latitude and altitude 
and with the time within the season. For Common Chiffchaffs, 
the average clutch size is 3—4 eggs in the Canary Islands, 3-5 in 
southern Spain, six in England, 5-7 in central Europe, and 6-8 in 
Norway. Similar geographical increases in average clutch size 
are found for the Garden Warbler and the Lesser Whitethroat 
across Europe, from Switzerland to Finland. For Lesser 
Whitethroats, the difference between Switzerland and Finland is 
almost 1 egg, and for Garden Warblers 0-7 eggs. Clutch sizes of 
Blackcaps vary minimally between Switzerland and Finland, but 
Blackcaps in the Canary Islands lay significantly smaller clutches, 
with, on average, fewer than four eggs per clutch, as compared 
with averages of 4-6—4-8 eggs per clutch for the more northern 
population. Common Whitethroat clutches in Switzerland, south 
Germany. Britain and Lithuania are all similar in size, but those 
in southern Finland exhibit slightly, though not significantly, 
higher values. Among Lesser Whitethroats, pairs breeding at 
higher altitudes lay smaller clutches than do those in the low- 
lands. Clutch sizes of Garden Warblers studied in Switzerland, 
on the other hand, did not differ between the lowlands and a 
subalpine site. In New Zealand, the mean clutch of Fernbirds 
was four eggs on the North Island, three on the South Island and 
on Stewart and Codfish Islands, but only two on the Snares Is- 
lands; moreover, two or three broods are reared by mainland 
populations, while those on Snares tend to be single-brooded. It 
could be that Fernbirds inhabiting the more remote Snares Is- 
lands have a tougher lifestyle. 

Among many bird species, including the Sylviidae, clutch 
size often varies with season. For the European Sylvia species, 
this so-called "calendar effect" is of the magnitude of a 15-3096 
decline between early and late first clutches, although the reduc- 
tion is less pronounced at more northerly latitudes. While Gar- 
den Warblers and Lesser Whitethroats exhibit a more or less 
continuous decline in clutch size with time, Blackcaps and Com- 
mon Whitethroats start with smaller clutches and reach a maxi- 
mum average clutch size in May, with a decline thereafter. In a 
subalpine population of Garden Warblers in Switzerland, clutch 
size increased initially and declined towards the end of the breed- 


ing season. Phylloscopus warblers follow the same general pat- 
tern. Thus, Common Chiffchaff clutches in Switzerland decreased 
from an average of 5-85 eggs in mid-April to 4-33 eggs in clutches 
laid after 10th July; for comparison, the mean clutch size of this 
species in eastern Germany was 6-0 eggs in the last ten days of 
April, but just 4-0 eggs in the second half of July. Again in Swit- 
zerland, the average sizes for Willow Warblers were 6:55 eggs 
per clutch in early May, 5-91 eggs in late May and only 4-0 eggs 
in June. Likewise, a study of Willow Warblers in southern Karelia, 
in north-west Russia, found that average clutch size decreased 
from 6-9 eggs in late May to 5 eggs in July. 

A strong calendar effect was found also for the Great and 
Eurasian Reed-warblers in a German study, with, for example, 
an average of about five eggs in Great Reed-warbler nests in 
mid-May and less than four in early July. Clutch size can vary 
with habitat, too, as demonstrated by a study of Blackcaps in 
southern Germany. Here, Blackcaps breeding in wet deciduous 
forests laid significantly larger clutches compared with those in 
coniferous habitats and wasteland. 

Observations indicate that, for many sylviid species, only the 
female incubates. Nevertheless, it should be horne in mind that 
most members of this family are sexually monomorphic, so that 
it can be difficult to determine the respective shares in incuba- 
tion taken by the sexes if the birds are not individually marked. 
In the cases of the Moustached and Marsh Warblers, the Eura- 
sian and African Reed-warblers and the Millerbird, both sexes 
are known to participate in incubation. In a study of Blackcaps, 
the male participated in incubation to the extent of 36-996, with a 
pronounced diurnal pattern; the male's share was more than 5096 
around midday, while only the female incubated all night. At two 
Garden Warbler nests in a subalpine population in Switzerland, 
the males incubated for, respectively, 38% and 46% of the time, 
but, again, only the females incubated during the night. 

Incubation often begins with the last or penultimate egg laid. 
Hatching is therefore rather synchronous, age and size differ- 
ences among siblings being relatively small. The duration of the 
incubation period of Old World warblers varies from 9 days, as 
that of some Common Whitethroats, to 17 days, as for Cetti's 
Warbler or the Garden Warbler. Among central European Sylvia 
species, the mean incubation period ranges between the 11-9 days 
of Common Whitethroats and the 12-8 days of Garden Warblers. 
For these species, however, the period varies with clutch size. 


The nest of the Yellow- 
bellied Eremomela is 
built in a hammock-like 
style, attached by the rim 
to surrounding branches. 
Judging from nest 
architecture, the general . 
congruence between 
members of Eremomela 
suggests that its members 
are indeed related. Further, 
the materials used are 
similar to those found in 
nests of Sylvietta crombecs, 
suggesting a close 
relationship between the 
eremomelas and crombecs. 
In comparison, most other 
members of the 
Phylloscopinae, such 

as Phylloscopus and 
Seicercus warblers, build 
dramatically different 
nests. Several strands of 
evidence suggest that this 
subfamily contains 
distantly related taxa. 


[Eremomela icteropygialis 
polioxantha, 

Stone Hills Game 
Sanctuary, Zimbabwe. 
Photo: J. R. Peek] 


An adult Melodious | 


Warbler prepares to feed 
one of its three chicks with 


a dragonfly. During the | 


first days after hatching, 


nestlings are normally fed | 


with small, soft-bodied 
insects, but as they 
approach fledging the 
adults tend to provision 
them with larger and 
tougher food items. 
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It makes sense to bring , 


the largest possible prey | 


items during each stage of 
chick development so that 
the number of trips to the 
nest is minimized. Like 
other Hippolais warblers, 
this species builds a bulky, 


cup-shaped nest in dense | 


undergrowth, and both 
parents feed the brood. 


[Hippolais polyglotta, 
Burgos, Spain. 
Photo: J. C. Munoz/Bios] 
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Smaller clutches of Blackcaps and Garden Warblers are incu- 
bated for a significantly shorter time than are larger clutches. 
Moreover, the incubation period of these two Sylvia species in- 
creases with increasing altitude; in a Swiss study, the mean incu- 
bation period of Garden Warblers in a subalpine montane site 
was 11-9 days. whereas it was 12-8 days in lowland southern 
Germany. The incubation period seems to be longer for tropical 
species. The Brown and Banded Warblers in Kenya incubate their 
two-egg clutches for, on average, 14-5 and 15 days. respectively. 
Interestingly. two non-monogamous temperate-zone sylviids also 
have relatively long incubation periods: that of the rather pro- 
miscuous Aquatic Warbler is 14-16 days, and that of the 
polygynous Cetti's Warbler is 16 days. 

On hatching, warbler chicks are altricial (incapable of loco- 
motion), and during the first days of life they are blind and ei- 
ther naked or with sparse dorsal down. They are brooded in the 
nest for 9—21 days. Tropical species seem to have longer nest- 
ling periods than do their temperate relatives. The mean nest- 
ling periods of the Brown and Banded Warblers in Kenya were 
16 days and 12-9 days, respectively. Examples for temperate 
Sylvia species are 11-2 days for Garden Warblers, 11-7 days for 
Lesser Whitethroats, and 12 days for both Blackcaps and Com- 
mon Whitethroats. Again, Cetti's Warbler differs from most tem- 
perate-zone sylviids, having a nestling period 14-16 days long. 
With Blackcaps and Garden Warblers, the nestling period in- 
creases with increasing altitude, and for Blackcaps it also de- 
creases with increasing number of nestlings. In a subalpine 
population of Garden Warblers in Switzerland, however, the 
chicks remained in the nest for an average of just 10-4 days, 
which is much shorter than the mean nestling period in lowland 
southern Germany. Adverse weather conditions often extend the 
length of the nestling period, by 1-5 days in the case of the Wil- 
low Warbler, for instance. 

Chick-feeding is generally carried out by both parents, but 
the contribution of males is often smaller than that of females. In 
various studies of Willow Warblers, the participation of males in 
brood-feeding ranged between 5-10% and more than 60%. In 
the case of the Common Chiffchaff, females appear to undertake 
most of the care of the nestlings during their very first days, while 
both parents take equal shares in the feeding of older nestlings. 
At Blackcap nests, about 4096 of the brooding of the young was 
conducted by the males. 


p 


Nestling Willow Warblers are fed mainly by the mother. The 
share of the male has been found to vary between 1% and 15%, 
although it was reportedly much higher in some studies, and a 
male which loses its mate is able to raise a brood successfully 
without assistance. Brood-feeding rates can be very high, as many 
as 68 feeds per hour, although this is an exception, and the maxi- 
mum rates are generally in the range of 15-30 per hour. At a nest 
with five young in Germany, the five-day-old nestlings received 
151 feeds throughout the day, from both parents combined, while 
at an age of eight days these five nestlings received 208 feeds per 
day, 56% of these from the female parent. 

Acrocephalus chicks stay in the nest mostly for 10-15 days. 
Apart from Cetti’s Warbler, mentioned above, the longest known 
fledging period in this family is that of the Aquatic Warbler, with 
15-16 days, and this may be associated with a slower rate of 
feeding during the first phase of the nestling period, when the 
unaided female has both to brood and to feed the chicks. With 
the exception of the Aquatic Warbler, Acrocephalus nestlings are, 
as a rule, fed by both parents. The polygynous males of the Great 
Reed-warbler assist in brood-feeding, but only at the nest of the 
primary female; the secondary female feeds her nestlings unaided. 
In co-operative species, the nestlings are fed not only by the par- 
ents, but also by extra helpers. Co-operative breeding is reported 
for the Seychelles Brush-warbler, the Henderson Reed-warbler 
and the African Reed-warbler, and one case has been described 
for the Black-browed Reed-warbler in Japan. 

Co-operative breeding has been reported for some other 
sylviid genera too. Helpers are thought to be of regular occur- 
rence at nests of the Asian Stubtail, and incubation of the eggs 
and feeding of the nestlings of Green-capped Eremomelas 
(Eremomela scotops) are carried out co-operatively, with up to 
five adults involved. It is worth adding here that single helpers at 
the nest have occasionally been reported for a Sylvia species, the 
Blackcap. Further, a congener of the latter, the Barred Warbler, 
reaches sexual maturity in its second calendar-year, but no indi- 
viduals of the species breed then. Some first-spring males return 
in first-winter plumage to the breeding grounds, where they may 
hold territory and begin nest-building, but they do not breed. They 
may, however, act as helpers at nests of breeding pairs. 

The best-known co-operative system is that of the Seychelles 
Brush-warbler. This species can already breed independently in 
the first year of life, but some individuals remain in the natal 
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The Great Reed-warbler 
is usually monogamous, 
but in some populations 
up to a quarter of males 
pair with a second, or even 
a third female. Each nest 
is built by the female, 
sometimes with a modicum 
of assistance from the 
male. The female incubates 
the clutch for 13—15 days, 
and then feeds the 
nestlings for a further 
11-15 days until they 
fledge. The male 
contributes nothing to 
incubation, but often helps 
with provisioning chicks. 

If the male is polygynous, 
however, he only assists 
at the nest of his primary 
female, not his secondary 
or tertiary partners. This 
individual bringing an 
emergent dragonfly 
(Odonata) to a hungry 
brood of five nestlings is 
likely to be female, but it 
is impossible to tell for 
certain: this species, like 
all other Acrocephalus, is 
sexually monomorphic. 


[Acrocephalus 
arundinaceus 
arundinaceus, 
Lake Alserio, 
near Como, Italy. 


| Photo: Alberto Cattaneo] 
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In Sylviidae co-operative 
breeding is very rarely 
reported, and biparental | 
care is widespread. 

The Australian Reed- | 
warbler is like many of its 
relatives in that polygyny 
occurs, but monogamy is 
the norm. When one male 
is paired with one female, 
the sex roles tend to be 
relatively egalitarian. 

The male assists with | 
nest-building, and both | 
parents provide food for 
the nestlings, as shown | 
in this photograph. 

Also evident are the 
gapes of the nestlings, 
which are bright yellow 
and adorned with black 
spots. Gape colour has 
been shown in some 
passerine species to be a 
hunger signal, whereas 
the function of the gape 
spots is less clear. 


[Acrocephalus australis 
australis, 

Horsham, western Victoria, 
Australia. 

Photo: Hans & Judy Beste/ 
Lochman Transparencies] 


territory as non-breeding subordinates, and these often assist in 
territory defence, the mobbing of predators, nest-building, and 
the feeding of their parents' dependent young; female helpers also 
assist in incubation. It has been shown that one helper signifi- 
cantly increases the reproductive success of the parents being thus 
aided; more helpers can be detrimental when food is limited. There 
is also some evidence that the helpers, through the very act of 
helping, gain experience, which enhances their chances of breed- 
ing successfully in the future. For conservation reasons, some 
Seychelles Brush-warblers were captured and transported to two 
other islands in the Seychelles, where they quickly established 
new breeding populations. Those transferred to an unoccupied 
island claimed the best spots first and began to breed immedi- 
ately. Young born to the transplanted warblers promptly dispersed, 
skipping the helping option in order to occupy the good breeding 
habitat still available. The complete absence of helping during 
these early years offered strong support for the hypothesis that 
the warblers chose between reproduction and helping in an adap- 
tive manner. The first helpers eventually appeared at a time when 
all of the acceptable habitat for breeding territories had been filled. 
Helping occurred first on the very best territories. 

Warbler chicks leave the nest before they are capable of proper 
flight. When disturbed, they can leave prematurely: for example, 
young Marsh Warblers were observed to leave the nest when only 
seven days old, yet they survived. Relatively little is known of 
the parental care of the young after fledging. Young Garden War- 
blers. Blackcaps, Willow Warblers, Common Chiffchaffs and 
Acrocephalus warblers become independent about 10—22 days 
after they have left the nest. Young Wood Warblers were observed 
while attended by the parents for four weeks after fledging. Col- 
our-ringed Blackcap fledglings stay in tightly knit family parties 
close to the nest during the first days, and are intensively fed by 
both parents. Four to five days after fledging, these groups be- 
come looser, but the family-members nevertheless stay together 


for 2-3 weeks. In several cases, however, a female parent was 
observed to move quite some distance with fledglings. Once they 
reach independence, the young start to move longer distances, 
and they gather at places with plentiful food, such as fruiting 
bushes. With Willow Warblers and Common Chiffchaffs, fam- 
ily-members remain together for 18-20 days, at most, and those 
of Wood Warblers for up to four weeks. Parent Cetti’s Warblers 
feed their fledglings for between 15 days, as with first broods, 
and 26 days, as with second broods, but in some cases they may 
continue to feed their offspring for slightly longer. In one Eng- 
lish study, young of this species were receiving a little food at 30 
days of age, by when they were virtually independent. Captive 
young Moustached Warblers became independent 18-22 days 
after fledging. In the wild, young Lesser Whitethroats are fed for 
18-20 days after leaving the nest, and they depart from the natal 
area at 45-55 days, once they have completed the juvenile moult. 
In the Pacific Ocean, the young of the New Caledonian 
Thicketbird (Megalurulus mariei) continue to be fed by one of 
the parents for several months, and those of the Kiritimati Reed- 
warbler remain in the natal territory for some months, into the 
period when the parents begin their next brood. Similarly, the 
offspring of the Seychelles Brush-warbler became completely 
independent only after a few months. In Africa, Banded Warbler 
fledglings are fed for about 59 days, normally until the parents 
attend to the next breeding attempt, but there are reported cases 
of parents feeding young of two generations. The juveniles re- 
main in the parental territory for about 91 days, the longest pe- 
riod recorded being 136 days. 

Nesting success, expressed as the percentage of nests which 
produce at least one fledgling, varies with species and with indi- 
vidual populations, ranging between about 30% and about 60%, 
most often amounting to around 50%. An unusually high nesting 
success of 82%, averaged over four seasons, was found in one 
population of Aquatic Warblers, and even higher success rates of 
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86-93% were recorded for Cetti’s Warblers. Success can vary 
considerably among different populations. For instance, in two 
Oriental Reed-warbler populations, one close to settlements and 
the other far away, nesting success amounted to 72% and 36-396, 
respectively. 

In a study of Eurasian and Great Reed-warblers in southern 
Germany, about 6796 and about 6096 of nests of the respective 
species were successful. Total breeding success, in terms of 
number of fledged young in relation to number of eggs laid, was 
43-796 for Great Reed-warblers and 55.296 for Eurasian Reed- 
warblers, the former producing a mean of two fledged young per 
clutch and the latter 2-15 young. In central England, the nest suc- 
cess of Eurasian Reed-warblers was 39% in Phragmites reed and 
6296 in other vegetation. The difference was due mainly to nest 
predation, 61% of nests in Phragmites being plundered, com- 
pared with only 38% in other vegetation. Overall breeding suc- 
cess in this population was therefore much lower in Phragmites 
than in other habitats, 35% as against 51%. 

Five central European populations of Common Chiffchaffs 
exhibited a hatching success ranging between 58-7% and 84-996, 
and a fledging rate in relation to number of hatchlings of be- 
tween 71-4% and 95-596: the overall breeding success varied from 
43-8% to 74-3956. with mean reproductive rates of 2.34—3.96 
fledged young per clutch. Total breeding success of Willow War- 
blers was 54-8% in northern Finland, 56-696 in southern England 
and 70-296 in Germany, with average number of fledged young 
per clutch respectively 3-45, 3-36 and 4:25. 

\ comparative study of the four commonest European Sylvia 
species revealed overall breeding successes of 43-5% for Garden 
Warblers, 45-5% for Blackcaps. 47-696 for Lesser Whitethroats 
and 54-6% for Common Whitethroats. The higher value for the 


Common Whitethroat was due mainly to a comparatively low 
nest loss of 37%, as compared with, for example, 48% for Black- 
caps. Barely half of the nest failures of Blackcaps, Garden War- 
blers and Lesser Whitethroats occurred during incubation, a 
further quarter or so failed during the laying period, and another 
quarter failed during the nestling period. Losses among Com- 
mon Whitethroats, however, were distributed almost equally 
across the various stages. The hatching success of Blackcap eggs 
was highest for clutches of four eggs and lowest for clutches of 
six eggs. In addition, the success rate of nests with clutches laid 
before mid-May was much lower than that of nests with later 


ciutches. This difference is, however, most prominent in years 


with late emergence of leaves, whereas in early years no such 
difference was observed. Moreover, irrespective of time of lay- 
ing, first nests were significantly less successful than were re- 
placements, the respective figures being 52% and 80%, although 
there was no difference between first and replacement clutches 
in either hatching success or fledging success. For the whole 
Blackcap population studied, overall breeding success was 50%. 

A large study of Blackcaps in Britain, involving a total of 
2484 eggs, reported breeding success of 60-496, hatching suc- 
cess being 75-6% and nestling success 79-996. Predation ac- 
counted for 55-446 of the losses among non-successful nests, with 
desertion the cause in 35-5% of cases. In Italy, the breeding suc- 
cess of Blackcaps in Tuscany, based on clutches totalling 96 eggs, 
was found to be 46%, with hatching and fledging rates of, re- 
spectively, 65% and 71%. Blackcaps breeding in plantations of 
introduced false acacia (Robinia pseudacacia) in the Czech Re- 
public achieved densities twice as high as those in natural 
floodplain-forest, but their nesting success was only 15-5%, sig- 
nificantly poorer than the 59% in the latter habitat. 

Not much is known of the breeding success of tropical 
sylviids, but there is some evidence that it may be, on average, 
lower than that of temperate-region species. In Namibia, the hatch- 
ing success of African Reed-warblers was about 46%, as many 
of the 56 clutches studied were destroyed by predators or strong 
winds, resulting in an overall nesting success of just 26-4%. In a 
study in Kenya, total nesting success was 33-2% for Brown War- 
blers and only 19-4% for Banded Warblers, mainly because of 
high predation rates. In general, both Brown and Banded War- 
blers, compared with their temperate congeners, had smaller but 
more numerous clutches, longer chick-development periods, 
higher nest-predation rates, lower annual fecundity, and longer 
post-fledging care. From the results of the few relevant studies 
hitherto published, it is uncertain if this is a general difference 
between tropical-breeding and temperate-breeding warbler spe- 
cies, but the matter is of interest and merits further investigation. 
In this context, it is worth mentioning that a study of the Brown 
Songlark, a species confined to Australia, found nesting success 
of only 17%. 

As a rule, the main reason for nesting failure is predation. 
Among Olivaceous Warblers, smaller nests were found to suffer 
less predation than did larger ones. In a study in southern Bul- 
garia, successful nests of this species were significantly smaller 
than those which were preyed on. Nest size decreased as the sea- 


Throughout Africa, the 
Palearctic, and Australasia, 
the family Sylviidae 
overlaps with the world's 
most speciose assemblage 
of brood parasites, the Old 
World representatives of 
the Cuculidae. In most 
regions, sylviids are 
amongst the most heavily 
parasitized of species, 
either by the smaller 
cuckoos, such as 
Chrysococcyx and 
Cacomantis, or the larger 
forms in the genus 
Cuculus. These species 
often lay eggs in the nests 
of insectivorous warblers, 
especially Acrocephalus 
and Phylloscopus. /n this 
image, a hapless Pale- 
legged Leaf-warbler is 
diverting its parental 
investment into raising a 
cuckoo nestling, in this 
case a Horsfield's Cuckoo 
(Cuculus horsfieldi). 


[Phylloscopus tenellipes, 
Ussuriland, 

Russian Far East. 
Photo: Yuri Shibnev] 
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Nest hygiene and nest 
concealment are as 
important in Old World 
warblers as they are for | 
most other passerines. 
Keeping the nest area free | 
of putrefying faecal matter, | 
and clear of conspicuous 
white stains, reduces the 
risks of predation and 
disease. To these ends, 
adult birds feed the brood 
surreptitiously, remove 
faecal sacs, and discard | 
them a safe distance from 
the nest. By doing so, this | 
Common Whitethroat 
ensures that its brood 
remains safely hidden in a | 
clump of tamarisk, and 
maximizes its chances of 
reproductive success. 


[Sylvia communis 
communis, | 

San Emiliano, 

León, Spain. 
Photo: Isolino Pérez Tuya] | 


son progressed and it increased with height above ground, but. 
even when these effects were controlled, the relationship between 
nest size and the likelihood of predation was still very evident. 
Fledging success was negatively correlated to nest size, even when 
only successful nests were considered. 

Most interestingly. the risk of predation by Siberian chip- 
munks was found to affect nest-site selection among Dusky War- 
blers. This species built its nests significantly higher above ground 
in areas where predation pressure was high, and also in years 
when the chipmunk population was at a high level. In contrast, 
nests on islands and in areas with low chipmunk density were 
placed much nearer to the ground. Dusky Warblers preferred safe 
nest-sites over those offering other advantages, such as benefi- 
cial micro-climate or proximity to food, when the risk of preda- 
tion by chipmunks was high. These data show that even a 
short-lived passerine is capable of choosing its nest-site accord- 
ing to the actual predation risk. 

The list of potential predators is very long. and comprises, 
among others, small mammals, carnivores such as martens 
(Martes), weasels (Mustela) and feral cats (Felis), many bird 
species, including some birds of prey, and various snakes. In 
Poland, for example, most of the 44% of Savi's Warbler nests 
lost to predation were preyed on by mammals, as was the case in 
a study of River Warblers, in eastern Poland, where 4246 of the 
nests were destroyed by mammals. In the Hawaiian Islands, the 
Millerbird has no terrestrial or avian predators to contend with 
except for Nihoa Finches (Telespyza ultima), which sometimes 
eat the Millerbird's eggs. Other factors causing breeding losses 
among sylviids are nestling starvation, nest desertion by the adults 
and failure of the eggs to hatch. Flooding, as well as ectoparasites 
and adverse weather conditions, can affect breeding success con- 
siderably, and even trampling by cattle can be deleterious. 

Several warbler species suffer brood parasitism by cuckoos, 
and this also could be partly responsible for low breeding suc- 
cess. The list of sylviids reported as hosts of parasitic cuckoos is 
certainly incomplete, as only a few warbler species have been 
studied in sufficient detail, but the following brief summary 
should, nevertheless, illustrate the matter. Eurasian Reed-war- 
blers are regular hosts of the Common Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus), 
with 5-14% of nests parasitized in different years at Milicz fish 
ponds, in Poland; 52 studies in central and western Europe re- 


vealed an average parasitism rate of 8:396. About 3% of Garden 
Warbler nests are parasitized by this cuckoo, which is reported 
as depositing its eggs also in nests of the Striated Grassbird, the 
Great Reed-warbler and the Yellow-bellied Warbler. The Chest- 
nut-headed Tesia is an occasional brood host of the Asian Lesser 
Cuckoo (Cuculus poliocephalus), as are the Buff-barred Warbler 
and Hume's and Blyth's Leaf-warblers, while the last-mentioned 
species and also the Western Crowned Leaf-warbler and Grey- 
hooded Warbler are hosts of the Himalayan Cuckoo (Cuculus 
saturatus). Mountain Leaf-warbler nests are frequently parasitized 
by both Himalayan Cuckoos and Large Hawk-cuckoos (Cuculus 
sparverioides), and the Chestnut-crowned Warbler has been re- 
corded as being parasitized by the Himalayan Cuckoo and the 
Asian Emerald Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx maculatus). In the 
Afrotropics, the Yellow-throated Woodland-warbler is parasitized 
by the African Emerald Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx cupreus), and 
Chestnut-vented Warbler nests are occasionally parasitized by 
Jacobin Cuckoos (Clamator jacobinus). Klaas's Cuckoo (Chryso- 
coccyx klaas) lays in the nests of Yellow-bellied Eremomelas 
(Eremomela icteropygialis) and Long-billed Crombecs (Sylvietta 
rufescens), the crombec being, in fact, one of its main hosts. 

Brood parasitism can depress the host's fitness in several dif- 
ferent ways. For example, brood parasites often remove a host 
egg from the nest which they parasitize, and parasitic nestlings 
often eject their foster siblings from the nest. There is, therefore, 
a potentially high selection pressure on the host to reduce the 
extent of parasitism, as through rejection of the cuckoo's egg or 
chick. The egg stage seems to be the most successful stage of the 
breeding cycle for rejecting the parasite, and many host species 
are capable of rejecting parasitic eggs. How they distinguish al- 
ien eggs and how the parasite counters their efforts are interest- 
ing subjects, and ones into which recent studies of several warblers 
reveal new insights. 

One study involved the Australian Reed-warbler. Although 
this species is sympatric with and a suitable host for at least seven 
cuckoo species, it is currently not a major host of any brood para- 
site. It has, however, occasionally been parasitized by at least 
four species of cuckoo: the Fan-tailed Cuckoo (Cacomantis 
flabelliformis), the Pallid Cuckoo (Cuculus pallidus), Horsfield's 
Bronze-cuckoo (Chrysococcyx basalis) and the Shining Bronze- 
cuckoo (Chrysococcyx lucidus). These four cuckoo species are 
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all known to remove a host’s egg when laying their own, and 
their hatchlings evict the host’s offspring from the nest. Experi- 
mental brood parasitism involving placement of different eggs in 
the warbler’s nests revealed a finely tuned discrimination response: 
(1) non-mimetic eggs were significantly more often rejected than 
were conspecific eggs; (2) only non-mimetic dummy eggs were 
rejected selectively, whereas rejection of conspecific eggs entailed 
a cost: (3) replacement of a host's egg with a conspecific egg 
during laying resulted in a significantly higher rejection rate than 
occurred after the day of clutch completion; (4) in contrast, the 
rejection rate after addition of a conspecific egg did not vary with 
Stage of nesting; (5) conspecific eggs introduced into a clutch 
during the laying period led to a significantly higher nest-deser- 
tion rate and a lower egg-ejection rate than occurred after the day 
of clutch completion: and (6) addition of a conspecific egg led to 
egg ejection, while egg replacement with a conspecific egg led to 
nest desertion. The fact that the Australian Reed-warbler reacts 
differently towards different modes of artificial parasitism sug- 
gests that its egg-discrimination ability has evolved as a means of 
minimizing the costs of rejection and parasitism. The ability to 
reject highly mimetic conspecific eggs may explain the current 
paucity of brood parasitism in this species. 

The other studies concern the Great Reed-warbler. In a popu- 
lation of these warblers in central Hungary, an unusually high 
frequency of Common Cuckoo parasitism was found, with 64% 
of nests parasitized. Of the parasitized clutches, 64% contained 
one cuckoo egg, 23% contained two, 10% three and 3% had four 
eggs. Thus, 58% of the cuckoo eggs were found in multiple 
parasitized clutches. The hosts responded in different ways: 66% 
accepted the parasite’s eggs, 12% ejected them, 20% deserted 
the nest, and 2% buried the eggs. The colour and pattern of both 
the host egg and the parasitic egg displayed huge variation, re- 
ducing the probability of the parasitic egg matching that of the 
host in appearance. Nevertheless, 2896 of the cuckoo eggs were 
almost perfect in their mimicry. Great Reed-warblers rejected 
poorly mimetic cuckoo eggs more frequently than they did eggs 
that were very similar to their own. The high level of mimicry 
can make it difficult for the human observer to identify the para- 
site's egg, particularly if it is similar in size to the host's eggs. It 
is also difficult for the host, as shown by a relatively frequent 
degree of error in egg recognition. 

Another regular Common Cuckoo host is the Common 
Whitethroat. Of a total of 11,905 cuckoo eggs in European mu- 
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seum collections, 6:9% were classified as belonging to the 
“whitethroat egg-morph", although only 460 of the cuckoo eggs, 
3-9% of the total, were found in Common Whitethroat nests. This 
warbler is a common cuckoo host in some countries, for example 
in The Netherlands, Denmark, Germany and Sweden, while in 
other parts of Europe it is parasitized only occasionally. In Czech 
museum collections, in a total of 736 parasitized clutches, only 
five were from Common Whitethroat nests. The Common 
Whitethroat is known to have reared Common Cuckoo chicks 
successfully. In order to investigate egg discrimination by the 
Common Whitethroat and its responses to parasitic eggs, either a 
non-mimetic or a mimetic (conspecific) egg was added in 34 nests. 
All 21 non-mimetic eggs were ejected. Of the 13 mimetic eggs, 
seven were ejected and six were accepted. No correlation was 
found between intra-clutch variance in egg appearance and 
whether eggs were accepted or rejected. Ejected mimetic eggs, 
however, contrasted with host eggs more than did the mimetic 
eggs that were accepted. Not only did Common Whitethroats re- 
ject parasitic eggs during the laying period and at the start of 
incubation, but they also ejected eggs introduced later. One would 
expect acceptance of a parasitic egg during the late stages of in- 
cubation, because either it would not hatch Owing to insufficient 
incubation, or it would hatch too late for the parasitic chick to be 
able to compete with the host’s own young. Common White- 
throats, however, having very good discrimination ability, incurred 
no recognition costs, through erroneous rejection of their own 
eggs, when they ejected a non-mimetic egg. A low frequency of 
recognition error was reported also in studies of Blackcaps and 
of Eurasian and Great Reed-warblers. Moreover, no ejection costs 
were observed. Both low degree of recognition error and low ejec- 
tion costs clearly allow Common Whitethroats to eject non-mi- 
metic eggs even when these are added late in the incubation period. 

Among most seasonally breeding warbler species, the young 
are capable of breeding in the year following that in which they 
hatched, at which time they are 9-10 months old. Unfortunately, 
however, not much is known about first-year survival and recruit- 
ment into the breeding population, nor about adult survival and 
breeding-site fidelity. Ringing studies focused on central Euro- 
pean Blackcaps revealed a first-year mortality of 68%, an adult 
mortality of 54%, and an average age of the population of 1-6-1-8 
years; 40-896 of breeding adults and 7-696 of their young of the 
year returned to the study site. In a study of Eurasian Reed-war- 
blers in England, the annual adult survival rate was 49% for males 


Mean clutch size in many 
birds declines towards the 
equator, but in the Fernbird 
of New Zealand the 
opposite is true. North 
Island birds tend to produce 
four eggs, South Island 
birds three eggs, while the 
clutch in the Snares Islands 
only contains two eggs. 
Moreover, mainland pairs 
usually raise two or three 
broods, in comparison 
with the single annual 
brood managed by Snares 
Islands pairs. It seems 
likely that reproductive 
output is limited in these 
cases by environmental 
aspects such as temperature 
and food supply, with the 
subantarctic islands 
constrained by harsh 
conditions and slim pickings. 


[Megalurus punctatus 
caudatus, 

Stations Point, 
Snares Islands, 

New Zealand. 

Photo: Tui de Roy/ 
The Roving Tortoise] 


A Eurasian Reed-warbler 
brings another caterpillar 
to its insatiable guest, a 
cuckoo fledgling, begging 


loudly from a bulrush head. | 


In Europe, this warbler is 
one of the commonest 
hosts of the Common 
Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus), 
a brood parasite whose 
populations are divided 
into host-races. Each 
lineage of female cuckoos 
targets different passerine 
hosts, so that females 
brought up by reed- 
warblers tend, when they 
mature, to lay eggs of 
reed-warbler type in reed- 
warbler nests. In time, 
warbler hosts learn to 
discriminate against 
cuckoo eggs, and cuckoo 
populations apparently 
switch to naive host- 
species periodically. 


[Acrocephalus scirpaceus 
Scirpaceus, 
lles d'Arve, 

near Contamines-sur-Arve, 
Haute-Savoie, France. 
Photo: Jacques Gilliéron] 
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and 63% for females. Natal-site fidelity of this species in another 
study was found to be 10-9% for females and 17-1% for males, 
whereas adult breeding-site fidelity was 50% for females and 
56-896 for males. The mean life expectancy of the Eurasian Reed- 
warbler is 2-2-3 years, which is rather high when compared with 
the mere 1-06—1-83 years found for the Marsh Warbler. In ringing 
studies, the oldest Eurasian Reed-warblers were 11 years and 12 
years of age, the corresponding figures for the Marsh Warbler 
being 8 years and 9 years and for the Sedge Warbler only 6 years. 
Annual survival rates of Sedge Warblers are lower than those of 
Eurasian Reed-warblers. In southern Sweden, first-year survival 
of Sedge Warblers was 42-766, whereas it was 58-6% for Eurasian 
Reed-warblers. In Britain, annual survival rates of Sedge War- 
blers varied with the ecological conditions on the Sahelian non- 
breeding grounds; although survival was about 50% in years with 
sufficient rainfall, it dropped below 10% in dry years. 

Very high annual survival is reported for some island-re- 
stricted resident Acrocephalus species. The figure for adult male 
Nightingale Reed-warblers is at least 82%, for Henderson Reed- 
warblers it is 85-90%, and for Seychelles Brush-warblers it is 
89-396. In contrast, the annual survival rate of adult Great Reed- 
warblers, a migratory species, was found to be 47%. 

Comparatively low survival rates are reported for Wood War- 
blers, with 31% for first-year individuals and 40% for adults. 
Insufficient data are available for Willow Warblers, but adults 
display a high degree of breeding-site faithfulness, with 34-48% 
of males and 27-42% of females returning to the sites where 
they bred in the previous year. Natal-site fidelity of Willow War- 
blers, on the other hand, appears to be very low: just 0-5% of 
young returned to the sites where they had been ringed as chicks 
in the previous year. 


Movements 


Of the 270 currently recognized Old World warblers about which 
sufficient information on their movements is available, approxi- 
mately 45% are migratory at least in parts of their breeding range, 
and some 80 species are regular latitudinal migrants. The pro- 
portion of migrant species varies largely between genera, but this 
is related not to the genus itself but, rather, to its breeding distri- 
bution. Among the two most species-rich sylviid genera, 
Phylloscopus and Acrocephalus, about 55% and 44%, respec- 
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tively, of the species are migratory and the remainder sedentary, 
while all eight temperate Locustella species are migratory and 
all nine of the Afrotropical crombec species are resident species. 

All species of tropical and subtropical islands are sedentary, 
as are most of the tropical mainland species, while most warblers 
with temperate breeding grounds are migratory, many of them 
travelling thousands of kilometres annually and others moving 
short distances. Many of the montane sylviids undertake altitudinal 
migration, descending from their high alpine breeding habitats to 
nearby valleys. Chestnut-headed Tesias, for example, breed in the 
eastern Himalayas at 1600—4000 m, mostly above 2400 m, but 
spend the winter period at much lower levels, between 245 m and 
1830 m. Another example is the Chestnut-crowned Bush-warbler, 
which breeds in fir forest between 3300 m and the tree-line in the 
Himalayas and then descends to winter in lowlands, usually be- 
low 250 m, as also do several Phylloscopus species, such as the 
Buff-throated, Buff-barred and Ashy-throated Warblers. 

Nomadic movements following rains are made by several 
species in tropical grassland, but the extent of these is uncertain, 
and many species are, in any case, quite skulking outside the 
breeding season, which makes any true assessment of these move- 
ments difficult. The Fan-tailed Grassbird, for example, is resi- 
dent over most of its extensive range, but it is known to be a 
breeding summer visitor to highlands above 1000 m in southern 
Africa. Yellow-bellied Eremomelas appear in the northern parts 
of western Africa only during rains and are reportedly nomadic 
in the driest parts of southern Africa. The two Australian 
Cincloramphus species, the Rufous and Brown Songlarks, move 
to the Australian northern interior after breeding, but, as both 
species may follow the rains, migratory movements cannot al- 
ways be distinguished from nomadic ones. Brown Songlarks have 
been reported as arriving in an area 2-4 days after heavy rain, 
but not settling to breed for many weeks. 

In several cases, migratory behaviour and distances travelled 
vary according to the latitude of breeding. A good example is 
that of Cetti's Warbler. Those breeding in southern England tend 
to remain on territory during the winter, although some disperse 
during September and October and return in April. In eastern 
England this species is entirely absent from breeding areas dur- 
ing winter, and may disperse southwards to continental Europe 
in autumn, with small-scale passage recorded along the west coast 
of France in late August to early September. Cetti's Warblers 
breeding in the central Taurus Mountains, in Turkey, descend to 
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coastal areas of west and south Anatolia, and also across the south- 
erm Aegean Sea. In northern Africa, Cetti’s Warbler moves from 
higher regions to the northern fringes of the Sahara, south of breed- 
ing range. Another such species is the Moustached Warbler, the 
northernmost breeders of which migrate south to wintering 
grounds within and south of the breeding range of the species, 
chiefly in the Mediterranean region. The eastern subspecies 
albiventris and mimicus are mostly migratory, with wintering areas 
south of 40° N, from the Levant east to Mesopotamia, the Per- 
sian Gulf and north-west India. 

One of the best-studied of all migratory species is the Black- 
cap. This varies from being sedentary to being a long-distance 
migrant, depending on breeding location. It also shows a pattern 
of “leap-frog migration”: the more to the north the population 
breeds, the farther to the south it migrates. Populations on Atlan- 
tic and Mediterranean islands are largely sedentary, those in the 
Mediterranean Basin and parts of west Europe are partially mi- 
gratory, and those from the north and east of the range are long- 
distance migrants, flying about 6000 km to wintering grounds in 
eastern Africa. These migrants cover up to 200-240 km per night, 
and more rarely up to 1000 km during a sea crossing. Blackcaps 
also exhibit what is termed a “migratory divide": migratory 
populations west of about 12-13? E head south-west in autumn 
to winter quarters in the western Mediterranean and western sub- 
Saharan Africa, while those to the east migrate south-east to non- 
breeding grounds in south-eastern Europe and eastern Africa. 
Around this migratory divide in central Europe, a pronounced 
change in migratory behaviour has been observed since the 1960s. 
A juvenile ringed in 1961 in Austria was recovered in the follow- 
ing December in southern Ireland. Since then, an increasing 
number of central European Blackcaps have been found to spend 
the winter in the southern parts of the British Isles, Although 
they may have done so earlier, poor winter conditions did not 
enable the migrants to survive. Increasing supplies of winter food 
after the Second World War, as well as milder winters in the Brit- 
ish Isles, allowed these Blackcaps to survive. 

The family Sylviidae includes some of the world’s longest- 
travelling avian migrants. The River Warbler, for example, breeds 
in Europe north to 60° N and spends the non-breeding season in 
south-east Africa. Garden Warblers, Barred Warblers and Marsh 
Warblers may fly more than 6000 km between European breed- 
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ing grounds and African wintering sites, and Willow Warblers 
migrate from the arctic taiga to non-breeding grounds in south- 
ern Africa. Eastern populations of Willow Warblers move west 
initially, and then south through western Siberia, those from the 
most easterly parts of the range travelling up to 12,000 km to 
wintering grounds in Africa. All breeding populations of Arctic 
Warblers move south or south-east to spend the non-breeding 
season in south-eastern Asia; those from the extreme west of the 
breeding range move east to the Yenisey River before turning 
south through Mongolia and north-eastern China, thus travelling 
up to 13,000 km to reach the wintering areas. 

Broadly speaking, the warblers from the Western Palearctic 
spend the winter months in tropical and southern Africa, while 
those from the Eastern Palearctic migrate to southern and south- 
western Asia. Southward migration to Africa is sometimes in two 
steps, separated by a stopover of 2-3 months, apparently in Ethio- 
pia. River Warblers, for instance, leave the breeding grounds from 
late July to early September, central European birds moving south- 
east to cross the eastern Mediterranean and Levant, those from 
eastern sites in Russia moving south-west, mostly north of the 
Caspian Sea. They enter Africa across the Red Sea coast during 
late August to early October, but cross Kenya before mid- 
November to early January. Another example is that of the Marsh 
Warbler. Probably all populations of this species migrate to their 
south-east African winter quarters through the Middle East and 
north-east Africa. They start to leave the breeding areas in west- 
ern and central Europe early, from mid-July, but migration proper 
starts chiefly in late July and early August; they reach the Red 
Sea coast in August-September, after which the migration slows 
down. For 2—4 months the Marsh Warblers stay somewhere in 
north-east Africa, likely in south-west Ethiopia and south-east 
Sudan, before resuming their southward migration on a narrow 
front through eastern Kenya, where peak passage is from mid- 
November to mid-December. They reach the winter quarters in 
south-east Africa in the last week of November and in December. 

The southward migration of Great Reed-warblers, too, con- 
sists of two distinct phases, the first taking the birds to areas im- 
mediately south of the Sahara, where they moult and supplement 
their fat reserves, and the second continuing to more southerly 
resting grounds. Individuals from north and central European 
populations depart in late August and September, with only few 


Around 45% of sylviids 
are migratory in at least 
one part of their range. 

In particular, most species 
occurring in temperate 
regions travel towards the 
tropics in the non-breeding 
season: those breeding in 
Europe and west Asia 
usually winter in Africa; 
those breeding in east 
Asia usually winter in 
south Asia and the Malay 
Archipelago. The Common 
Whitethroat is a classic 
long-distance migrant, 
travelling annually from its 
European breeding 
grounds to its wintering 
grounds in sub-Saharan 
Africa. This individual, 
photographed on a date 
palm in Oman, is pausing 
to refuel on the journey. 


[Sylvia communis, 
near Hayma, Oman. 
Photo: Hanne & Jens 
Eriksen] 


Continental Acrocephalus 
warblers tend to be 
associated with aquatic 
vegetation and wetlands, 
but island forms usually 
have broader niches. 

The Marquesan Reed- 
warbler, for example, 
occurs in lowland 
agriculture, scrubby 
hillsides, and moist upland 
forests in one South 
Pacific archipelago, the 
Marquesas Islands. It is 
classified as a restricted- 
range species, but it is not 
thought to be threatened. 
Its occupation of a wide 
range of habitats, and its 
tolerance of habitat 
degradation, means that 
it is abundant on five of 
the six major islands 

of the group. 


[Acrocephalus mendanae 


idae, . 


Uahuka, 
Marquesas Islands. 
Photo: Roland Seitre] 
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still present in the breeding area in October. Those from the west- 
ern populations make enormous non-stop flights across the Medi- 
terranean Sea and the Sahara Desert. Eastern Great Reed-warblers 
have a still more formidable journey across the Central Asian and 
Arabian deserts. During the autumn crossing of the deserts, the 
birds are partly aided by prevailing winds, but the shorter north- 
bound flight in spring is mostly against the wind and is probably 
more costly in terms of energetics. Great Reed-warblers, as many 
other long-distance migrating warblers, are capable of undertak- 
ing non-stop flights of 50—70 hours' duration. 

Migratory Old World warblers are chiefly nocturnal mi- 
grants, and they migrate solitarily. In most cases, adults depart 
from the breeding grounds slightly before juveniles, several as 
early as early July. Males often arrive in the wintering areas 
some days before females, indicating either an earlier start of 
migration or a faster journey. In spring, males of many species 
arrive back on the breeding grounds a few days before the fe- 
males, this phenomenon being more marked in seasonally ear- 
lier migrants, such as Blackcaps, and less so in late migrants, 
such as Garden Warblers. It also depends on the mating system 
(see Breeding): the difference in spring arrival times between 
males and females is more pronounced among species with a 
high rate of extra-pair paternity than it is in genetically more 
monogamous species. Owing to a general insufficiency of data 
on ringed birds, it is not clear whether males depart from the 
wintering grounds earlier or migrate faster than females, or even 
whether they winter closer to the breeding grounds than do fe- 
males. For Lesser Whitethroats, studies revealed that males leave 
the wintering grounds earlier than females and arrive in the 
breeding areas 5-10 days before them. 

There is much debate about the benefits of early spring ar- 
rival. It is often assumed that males of the highest phenotypic 
quality are the first to arrive on the breeding grounds because 
only males in good condition can afford the costs of early arrival. 
It is suggested that the amount of advantage which an individual 
can gain from early arrival depends on how good the possibili- 
ties are of successfully occupying and defending a high-quality 
territory. These, in turn, may depend on the male's power to hold 
resources and on the value of previous territory ownership. In 
studies of Dusky Warblers, males which had occupied high-quality 
territories during the period of post-breeding moult, just before 
departure to the winter quarters, were the first to return in spring, 
which suggests that high motivation is the factor behind early 
arrival. Early arrival did not depend on male quality or body con- 


dition. Males having a small body size invested more in gaining 
prior ownership of territories than did large males. These find- 
ings indicate that individual variation in benefits, rather than in 
costs, resulting from early arrival determine which males are the 
first to arrive. 

Migratory warblers exhibit not only some striking fidelity to 
breeding site or natal site (see Breeding), but also. in many cases, 
marked site-fidelity during migration and in non-breeding quar- 
ters, returning year after year to the same stopover or wintering 
site. Although there are only a few well-documented examples, 
based on ringed individuals of, for example, the Blackcap, Com- 
mon Whitethroat, Great Reed-warbler, Willow Warbler and Me- 
lodious Warbler, the phenomenon may be more widespread, and 
it seems to be linked to a species-specific migratory strategy. In 
West Africa, just one of 110 Willow Warblers ringed at a stop- 
over site in northern Ivory Coast was retrapped, whereas 6% of 
ringed Melodious Warblers revealed site-fidelity in successive 
winters. In Malawi, a Blackcap was retrapped at the same site for 
five years after ringing. 

While some sylviids, such as the Marsh Warbler, spend rather 
a short time on the winter grounds, others, of which the Oriental 
Reed-warbler is an example, spend an extremely long period in 
the winter quarters and only a very short period on migration. 
Female Oriental Reed-warblers were absent from the winter 
grounds for an average of only about 127 days. of which no more 
than 25-30 days could be spent on migration. A period of 127 
days, approximately four months, is just about the minimum re- 
quired for migration, breeding and moulting. 

During the return migration to the breeding grounds in spring, 
many species use roughly the same route as that taken during the 
autumn but, of course, they fly in the opposite direction. The 
Marsh Warbler is one such example. In contrast, Garden War- 
blers wintering in western Africa demonstrate what is known as 
“loop migration", in which northbound spring migrants travel on 
a more easterly route compared with southbound autumn mi- 
grants. Thus, during the first year of life, these individuals have 
to know about different migration routes in order to find both 
their wintering areas and their breeding grounds. The spring mi- 
gration of Garden warblers, as that of many other species, 1s also 
more rapid than is the autumn one. 

Many species are partial migrants. Indeed, partial migration 
is probably the most widespread pattern of avian movements. To 
use Blackcaps in southern France as an example, one part of the 
species' population remains on the breeding grounds throughout 
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the year, whereas the other part migrates. Two different types of 
partial migration are identifiable. One is facultative, whereby 
members of the partially migratory population do not migrate 
annually but only under particular circumstances, such as ad- 
verse weather conditions, food shortages or high population den- 
sity. The other is obligate, whereby migratory members of the 
partially migratory population migrate regularly every year, irre- 
spective of local conditions. 

Migrating for the first time, solitarily and at night, is a daunt- 
ing prospect and it raises several questions about the control of 
avian migration. When is the time for departure? Which direc- 
tion should be taken, how far should the bird go, and to where? 
How can the energetic requirements for long flights be achieved? 
How long should the bird remain on the winter grounds, and how 
does it manage homebound migration? Sylviid migrants have been 
paramount subjects for study in the unravelling of these myster- 
ies and in revealing the basic mechanisms of the control of bird 
migration. Notably, Sylvia warblers have been, and still are, model 
species for ecological, physiological and genetic studies in the 
context of bird migration and orientation. 

The first preparation for outbound migration takes place in 
the nest. Migrants that depart early undergo very rapid juvenile 
development, which may even start in the embryo. Young Gar- 
den Warblers start the first moult when only approximately 20— 
30 days old, and reach the moult peak at a time much closer to 
the onset of migration than is the case with Blackcaps, which 
start at an age of 40—60 days and moult comparatively slowly. 
Blackcaps hatched in August, however, have an accelerated ju- 
venile development and a greatly reduced juvenile moult, so that 
they are ready for migration at a much younger age than early- 
hatched Blackcaps. Late-hatched birds and more typical migrants, 
such as Garden Warblers, also exhibit a greater overlap in the 
various developmental processes than do early-hatched 
conspecifics and less pronounced migrants. This acceleration 
among later-hatched birds is triggered by the decreasing daylength 
during late summer. The differences in juvenile moult pattern 
between populations which differ in migratory behaviour are 
genetically determined, as has been revealed by cross-breeding 
of Blackcaps from the Canary Islands with others from southern 
Germany, producing hybrids with intermediate patterns of moult. 

After completion of moult, the young bird has to prepare to 
start its first migration. There are two different types of timing 
mechanisms. One involves a response to external environmental 


factors. Among several species which migrate relatively late in 
the season, the beginning of departure 1s often closely linked with 
deteriorating environmental conditions, especially food availabil- 
ity. For early migrants such as the Marsh Warbler or the Willow 
Warbler, which leave when the northern summer is still at its 
height, the initiating events are, however, less obvious. In addi- 
tion, the young of many sylviid species leave alone, not guided 
by the parents or by conspecifics. 

Several studies have indicated that the primary environmen- 
tal factor controlling seasonal processes is photoperiod. The tim- 
ing of migration is often presumed, therefore, to be closely 
associated with the change in daylength, which is considered the 
most reliable predictor of seasonal change outside the tropics. 
Short days in autumn may trigger migration, and northward move- 
ment in spring could be related to increasing daylength. On the 
other hand, changes in daylength cannot account for the timing 
of northward migration of northern migrants wintering in the trop- 
ics, where internal, endogenous, mechanisms must, consequently, 
play an important role. It was, in fact, for Phylloscopus warblers 
that timing of migration was first shown to be based on an en- 
dogenous mechanism. In captivity, migratory species display in- 
creased activity during periods when their wild conspecifics are 
migrating, and this so-called Zugunruhe, *migratory restlessness", 
has now been recorded for more than 100 bird species. Migra- 
tory restlessness is easily recognizable among nocturnal migrants 
which are, outside migration periods, exclusively diurnal. 

Hand-reared Garden Warblers, when kept in captivity in a 
constant photoperiod, exhibit an annual cycle of nocturnal activ- 
ity that closely matches that of their free-living conspecifics. In 
addition, the onset of migratory restlessness in captivity is close 
in timing to the start of migration in the wild. Further, species or 
populations which migrate long distances exhibit more prolonged 
and more pronounced migratory restlessness than do those hav- 
ing shorter migration distances. It is clearly evident, therefore, 
that young warblers are equipped with an endogenous time pro- 
gramme which determines the start of migration, as well as its 
extent. The genetic nature of the control of these features has 
been revealed in experiments, again with Blackcaps. The cross- 
breeding of almost sedentary Blackcaps from the Canary Islands 
with migratory central European ones produced offspring hav- 
ing intermediate patterns of migratory restlessness. 

The innate nature of this time programme is very evident when 
birds are kept under constant conditions for more than a year. In 


Occurring on Timor and 
the small islands of Wetar, 
Atauro, Hoti and Babar, 
the Timor Stubtail 
qualifies as a restricted- 
range species. This range 
suffers relatively heavy 
human population pressure 
and high levels of habitat 
degradation. Despite 
these factors, the species 
remains common, at least 
on Timor and Wetar, 
where it even survives in 
small patches of forested 
habitat, shrubby gulleys 
and scrub-covered 
hillsides, from sea-level up 
to 1900 m. Its populations 
seem to be secure and it 
is not classified as 
globally threatened. 


[Urosphena subulata 
subulata, 

Timor, Lesser Sundas. 
Photo: Frank G. Rozendaal] 


Another Lesser Sunda 
endemic, the Russet- 
capped Tesia, is restricted 
to the islands of Sumbawa 
and Flores. On these it is 
widespread and generally 
very common, occurring in 


the undergrowth of moist | 


or damp forests, including 
lowland and montane 
primary forest, secondary 
growth, Casuarina 
woodland, semi-deciduous 
forest and riverine forest. 
It is classified as a 
restricted-range species, 
but it does not qualify as 
globally threatened. 
Needless to say, it will 
benefit from any 
conservation efforts 
targeting the forests of 
these two islands. 


[Tesia everetti everetti, 
Flores, Lesser Sundas. 
Photo: Frank G. Rozendaal] 
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these circumstances, migratory restlessness does not start exactly 
one year after it did in the previous year but, rather, it advances 
with respect to the calendar-year. In the natural situation, the pe- 
riod of the cycle is precisely one year. The timing of migration is 
thus controlled by an endogenous circannual rhythm, which the 
individual inherits from its parents. Such rhythms are particularly 
well developed among long-distance migrants, which have to cope 
with a tight seasonal time schedule and, because they cross wide 
latitudes, are exposed to unusual peculiar photoperiodic patterns. 
Under natural conditions, the annual cycle is synchronized by en- 
vironmental cues, primarily by photoperiod. This has been dem- 
onstrated convincingly in experiments in which Garden Warblers 
were exposed to photoperiodic cycles with periods deviating from 
twelve months; the warblers' biological rhythms then generally 
followed the altered period of the photoperiodic cycle. 

The total amount of migratory restlessness over the season is 
a good representation of the migratory behaviour of a species, or 
a particular population of it. Species or populations which mi- 
grate long distances, such as the Garden Warbler and the Subalpine 
Warbler, exhibit more migratory restlessness, over a more pro- 
tracted period, compared with those migrating shorter distances, 
such as Blackcaps or Dartford Warblers. The mostly sedentary 
Marmora's Warbler exhibits barely any migratory restlessness. 
This pattern holds even for different populations of a single spe- 
cies. Blackcaps from southern Finland, which are long-distance 
migrants, those from southern Germany. which winter mainly in 
the western Mediterranean, and Blackcaps from the Canary Is- 
lands, which are virtually sedentary, exhibited the same differ- 
ences in degree of migratory restlessness. 

Considerable evidence exists that the young of many, if not 
most, migratory species know instinctively the direction in which 
they must leave the natal area. Juveniles regularly reach the "cor- 
rect" destination independently of their parents. 

Numerous experiments and field studies have focused on the 
orientation and navigation abilities of birds, and sylviids have 
featured prominently in such studies. The innate nature of migra- 
tory directions has been illustrated by experiments with captive 
warbler migrants. When hand-raised, inexperienced young Gar- 
den Warblers were tested in circular orientation cages, their di- 
rectional preferences were very close to the species' migration 
directions in the wild. Even changes in migration directions ap- 
pear to be pre-programmed, as shown by young Garden War- 
blers kept in orientation cages in Germany which changed their 


preferred directions in autumn in correspondence to the natural 
situation: in September to October they headed south-west, while 
in November to December they changed the preferred direction 
towards the south-east. If the birds were kept until the following 
spring and tested again during spring migratory restlessness, they 
headed northwards in the same way as do their free-living 
conspecifics. Hand-raised Blackcaps from east and west of the 
central European migratory divide, tested under identical condi- 
tions, chose differing migratory directions which corresponded 
well with those known from ringing recoveries for each of these 
populations, namely south-east for birds departing from eastern 
Austria and south-west for those from southern Germany. This, 
incidentally, indicates that they may tend to avoid crossing high 
mountain ranges of the Alps and the Mediterranean Sea, detour- 
ing around these obstacles. Cross-breeding between these 
populations in captivity resulted in hybrid offspring with inter- 
mediate directional preferences. If this were to occur in nature, 
such Blackcap juveniles would probably attempt to make direct 
crossings of the Alps and the Mediterranean Sea, two formidable 
topographic barriers, and would then reach the central Sahara, 
one of the most hostile deserts on earth. Clearly, natural selection 
counters such interbreeding between populations with different 
migratory directions. Selection maintains the relatively well-de- 
marcated migratory divide and, if it continues for many genera- 
tions, may lead to the divergence of two separate subspecies. 

While south German Blackcaps do not need to change mi- 
gration direction on the way to their non-breeding grounds in 
Spain and Morocco, eastern Blackcaps are forced to change di- 
rection at least once to reach their East African wintering sites. 
As with Garden Warblers, this intra-seasonal change of direction 
is also genetically determined within the endogenous migratory 
programme, as shown in experiments with captives. Thus, the 
choice of migratory direction is governed by an inherited pro- 
gramme for the whole journey. 

Migratory birds can use a large variety of different direc- 
tional cues to orient and navigate. These may be acoustic, visual, 
olfactory, mechanical and magnetic cues. An enormous amount 
of research has been carried out on this subject, especially since 
the late twentieth century. Space does not permit a full review of 
the matter here, but a few examples concerning the Sylviidae 
may be of particular interest. 

Geographical landmarks such as coastlines, rivers or moun- 
tain ridges may be followed by larger species when on migra- 
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tion. The use of these visual cues in orientation, in particular by 
first-time migrants, is unclear and has not been shown for small 
nocturnally migrating songbirds, although there is some evidence 
that, in Egypt, the River Nile may guide several warbler species, 
such as the Marsh Warbler, the Lesser Whitethroat or the Barred 
Warbler. The most important currently known visual cues in ori- 
entation are the celestial ones, the sun and the stars. The moon, 
an obvious visual cue at night, appears to play no role in the 
orientation of nocturnal bird migrants, although there is some 
evidence that it is used by certain amphibians. 

As stated earlier in this section, most of the migratory Old 
World warbler species, if not all of them, migrate at night. This is 
viewed as having some major advantages, not the least of which 
is that it enables the migrants to feed during the daytime, aiding 
the accumulation of energy stores. The avoidance of dehydration 
may be another advantage, as night-time temperatures are gener- 
ally lower and relative humidity is higher than during the day- 
time, and predator avoidance may be a further benefit. Nocturnal 
migrants may save energy and time by utilizing particular atmos- 
pheric characteristics, such as cooler or denser air, or less wind, 
that facilitate endurance flying. Moreover, the stars may provide 
the most suitable compass for orientation. Nocturnality is not, 
however, a rigidly "fixed" aspect of behaviour. Many migrants 
travel both at night and by day, depending on local environmen- 
tal circumstances. Barn Swallows (Hirundo rustica), for exam- 
ple, are considered typical daytime migrants, collecting in large 
night-time roosts during migration, but they appear to switch to 
nocturnal migration when moving over the Sahara. 

Stars play an important role for nocturnal migrants. Experi- 
ments have shown that the birds are able to use the natural stellar 
pattern in directional orientation. The most important aspect is that 
the migrants have experience of the axis of rotation of the stars 
around a central fixed reference point. In experiments with several 
migrant species, but particularly Sylvia warblers, it was found that 
even very arbitrary and simple patterns are sufficient, so long as 
the pattern rotates around a central reference star; this is then used 
by the birds as the pole star, such that southward migration is ori- 
ented away from it and northward movement towards it. 

The use of the earth's magnetic field by migrants was first 
reported for European Robins (Erithacus rubecula), but under- 
standing of the phenomenon has been much elaborated through 
studies with Sylvia warblers. This magnetic field represents a very 
reliable reference for orientation, in terms of both directional and 


Eg 
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positional information, and the use of a magnetic compass is, 
unsurprisingly, very widespread among migrating animals. The 
mechanism enabling the sensory perception of this field, how- 
ever, is unclear. Birds appear to possess two distinct magneto- 
receptive systems, one sensitive to inclination and the other to 
intensity. In the matter of magnetoreception, two recent hypoth- 
eses have been discussed, one proposing a chemical compass 
based on a radical-pair mechanism, and the other postulating proc- 
esses involving magnetite particles. The available evidence indi- 
cates that birds use both mechanisms. Further, it is thought that 
radical-pair processes in differently oriented, light-sensitive mol- 
ecules of the retina could enable migratory birds to perceive the 
magnetic field as visual patterns. Interestingly, it has recently 
been found that the retina of migratory Garden Warblers con- 
tains light-sensitive molecules known as cryptochromes; these 
are concentrated in specific cells, which displayed high levels of 
neuronal activity at night, when captive Garden Warblers per- 
formed magnetic orientation. These experiments also recorded a 
striking difference in cryptochrome expression between migra- 
tory and non-migratory songbirds at night. 

The orientation system of nocturnal passerine migrants seems 
to comprise two distinct phases during which magnetic and ce- 
lestial cues interact. The first phase, during the pre-migratory 
period, involves the conversion of encoded directional informa- 
tion into an actual compass course; stellar rotation and magnetic 
cues serve as external references, and interact to produce the 
migration course, but celestial cues dominate. The second phase 
involves orientation during migration; the migrants employ a 
combination of star compass, sunset cues and the magnetic com- 
pass to locate the course, but the magnetic compass dominates. 
In cases of disagreement, the other cues are adjusted so as to 
accord with the ambient magnetic field. Once they return to the 
breeding grounds, the migrants recalibrate the magnetic compass 
by celestial rotation; during migration they recalibrate celestial 
cues by the earth’s magnetic field. In this way, they avoid the 
problem of various cues indicating differing directions, and they 
always derive the same directional information from whatever 
cue is available. 

Orientation performance, however, is highly flexible and vari- 
able, and this may have considerable evolutionary significance. 
Straying and vagrancy have often been explained as failures to 
orient properly or have been attributed to peculiarities of the 
weather. Interestingly, vagrancy is particularly frequent among 


The Rufous-rumped 
Grassbird is a widespread 
but highly localized 
species, occurring from 
north-east India to south 
China and Vietnam, but 
only where suitable tall, 
wet grassland and reed 
swamps exist. Its populations 
have undergone severe 
declines and fragmentation 
in recent decades, mainly 
because so much of its 
favoured habitat has been 
converted to agriculture, 
drained, overgrazed and 
generally destroyed. It 
does occur in several 
important protected areas, 
including Kaziranga 
National Park in India and 
the Royal Chitwan 
National Park in Nepal, 
but because of its reliance 
on a disappearing habitat 
it is classified as Near- 
threatened. 


[Graminicola bengalensis 
sinicus, 

Tai Mo Shan, Hong Kong. 
Photo: Martin Hale] 


The Henderson Reed- 
warbler is a peculiar 
member of the genus 
Acrocephalus, its plumage 
characterized by partial 
and asymmetrical albinism; 
indeed, some individuals 
are almost completely 
white. It is listed as a 
restricted-range and 
globally threatened 
species, qualifying as 
Vulnerable because it 
inhabits a single Pacific 
island, where it is 


susceptible to chance | 


events and natural 
disasters. The total 
population was thought, in 
1987, to be in the region 
of 10,800 individuals. 
Given the impact that 
alien predators can have 
on naive island forms, it is 
especially important that 
an accidental introduction 
of black rats (Rattus 
rattus) is avoided. 


[Acrocephalus taiti, 
Henderson Island. 
Photo: Phil Chapman/ 
Nature Picture Library] 
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young birds, those migrating for the first time. Although young 
migrants may well be prone to make mistakes, the phenomenon 
could also be part of a strategy allowing the evolution of new 
migratory pathways. A well-known example is that of Pallas's 
Leaf-warbler, which breeds in central and east Asia and normally 
winters in South-east Asia. Over the last several decades, juve- 
niles of this species have been recorded regularly in Europe, and 
in increasing numbers, especially in the North Sea region. It was 
originally suggested that some Pallas's Leaf-warblers possess a 
defective compass which impairs their interpretation of the east- 
west direction, so that they migrate in the exact opposite direc- 
tion to the required one and end up in the west. Another 
explanation is that errors made by vagrants have less to do with 
defects in the birds’ magnetic compasses than with anomalies of 
the magnetic field in various regions of Asia. 

Central European Blackcaps normally leave the breeding 
grounds in a southerly direction to Mediterranean and African 
wintering grounds. As mentioned at the start of this section, how- 
ever, there has been a big increase since the 1960s in the number 
of these Blackcaps migrating, instead, to southern England and 
Ireland. This new wintering area has apparently been selected 
for by the increased winter food resources and by the earlier re- 
turn to the breeding grounds. The better food resources enable 
increased winter survival, while the earlier termination of the 
photorefractory period associated with a shorter northern 
daylength stimulates earlier spring migratory conditions. So, the 
earlier migration stimulus and the shorter distance to be covered 
result in these Blackcaps arriving back on the breeding grounds 
earlier than their conspecifics wintering in the normal areas, with 
the consequence of assortative mating. In all, this leads to the 
evolution of a new migratory pattern, caused by a basic variation 
of migratory orientation and fostered by changes in winter sur- 
vival. Thus, straying and vagrancy can be important elements in 
population dynamics and life-history strategies, as they permit 
the evolution of new migratory routes and destinations and the 
colonization of new areas. 

The main locomotor activity employed by sylviids when 
migrating is wing-flapping, or powered flight. The metabolic 
rate during such flights may be five to ten times the basal rate, 
and single flights can last for tens of hours. Long-distance mi- 
grants, those covering thousands of kilometres and passing over 
or through vast areas, such as deserts or oceans, where there are 
no opportunities for feeding, require considerable energy re- 
serves in order to perform their extraordinary flights. Many de- 
pend on internally stored energy and must, therefore, accumulate 
large reserves before or between migratory flights. For warblers, 
and most other bird species, the major energy store for migra- 
tion consists of fat, and the oxidative capacities of the flight 
muscles are increased to facilitate a higher use of fatty acids 
during sustained flights. 

Migratory fattening of several species, including the Garden 
Warbler and some other sylviids, is facilitated by a shift in diet 
selection, with an increased intake of fruits. This has been been 
discussed in detail earlier (see Food and Feeding). A crucial ques- 
tion is how far a bird can fly when given a certain amount of fuel. 
Theoretically, this should be a function of diminishing returns, 
because progressively heavier birds will experience increasing 
flight costs. 

Some 200 European breeding bird species migrate to non- 
breeding grounds in Africa south of the Sahara. Assuming that 
the Sahara Desert was totally inhospitable for most Palearctic 
migrants, offering neither food nor shelter, it was generally be- 
lieved that these migrants cross the Sahara in a single non-stop 
flight lasting at least 40—60 hours. This assumption was supported 
by observations that the fat reserves of many migrants would, 
theoretically, enable flights of such duration. A number of recent 
studies in various parts of the Sahara, however, have revealed 
that many migrating birds regularly stop off in the desert. Noc- 
turnal migrants rest throughout the day in shaded places and, if 
they have sufficient energy reserves for the next flight stage, con- 
tinue the migration on the following night. Individuals having 
low fat reserves must stay and replenish them. As the majority of 
migrants making stopovers in the desert have sufficient fat, and 
rest without feeding, the decision to land seems not to be related 


to energy demands. Rather, it could be associated with the ther- 
moregulatory constraints involved in long flights, especially when 
crossing regions with high ambient temperatures. The action of 
flying also produces heat that has to be dissipated in order to 
maintain normal body temperature. At higher ambient tempera- 
tures this is achieved mainly through evaporation, but excessive 
evaporation leads to dehydration. Evaporative water loss can be 
balanced by metabolic water generation when fat is used as fuel, 
as is the case during migratory flights. Water balance, however, 
can be achieved only at lower ambient temperatures, while at 
moderate and high temperatures evaporative water loss exceeds 
metabolic water production. During migration over the Sahara, 
water balance may be achievable at higher altitudes where the air 
is cool enough, or by flying at night. When flying high, south- 
bound migrants increasingly encounter headwinds, but they need 
to avoid such conditions in order not to increase the energetic 
demands. If the migrants fly lower, they then face higher ambi- 
ent temperatures. It appears that non-stop flights across the Sa- 
hara Desert are possible only when there are tailwinds at altitudes 
with appropriate ambient temperatures. In all other circumstances, 
the birds are forced to make landfall and to rest in the shade, 
continuing the desert crossing on the following night. It seems, 
therefore, that there is no single optimal trans-Sahara migration 
strategy but, rather, a variety of strategies, these being utilized in 
a flexible manner by migrants so that they can cope with the 
prevailing environmental circumstances in the best way. In any 
event, successful trans-Sahara migration requires appropriate 
fuelling before departure. 

Soon after completing its crossing of the Sahara, the first- 
time migrant has to terminate its migration. Even this appears to 
be internally pre-programmed, as revealed by studies of captives. 
With captive Garden Warblers, for example, nocturnal migratory 
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restlessness stops at the time when free-living Garden Warblers 
have reached the winter destination. Termination of the first out- 
bound migration is not stimulated by particular local features, 
such as celestial cues, as had previously been assumed. More- 
over, if the migrants are forced to end the migration at unfavour- 
able places, the internal programme is flexible enough to enable 
them to continue farther. Again, this is illustrated with captive 
migrants: if the living conditions in captivity are experimentally 
worsened after the termination of migratory activity, the birds 
react with additional facultative migratory activity. 

An immediate reaction to deteriorating conditions, in par- 
ticular food availability, may also be the prime cause of the itin- 
erancy reported for several migrant species in their tropical winter 
range, particularly in eastern Africa. After reaching the northern 
savanna soon after the rains, they remain for a couple of weeks, 
and may even establish territories. If conditions deteriorate, how- 
ever, many move on southwards to the southern savannas, which 
received their rains just prior to the migrants’ arrival. It is possi- 
ble that large-scale mid-winter movements in Africa are much 
more common than has previously been suggested. 

As with juveniles making the first outbound migration, first- 
time homeward migration in spring seems to be initiated by an 
internal time programme. Species wintering at the equator do not 
experience the pronounced daylength changes that could stimu- 
late the onset of migration. Nevertheless, they leave the area at a 
precise time, so that the arrival on the northern breeding grounds 
is at much the same time every year. The innate nature of the 
onset of northbound migration is also supported by the results of 
experiments with captive migrants, which spontaneously resume 
spring migratory activity after a winter rest in the absence of any 
change in photoperiod or other seasonal cues. Garden Warblers 
kept in winter in photoperiodic conditions equivalent to those at 
20" S, however, initiated migratory activity and testicular growth 
significantly earlier than did conspecifics held under an equato- 
rial photoperiod. This difference may reflect the fact that the in- 
dividuals wintering farther south have to travel a longer distance 
than do those wintering farther north, and it ensures that both 
arrive at the breeding grounds at the same time. 

For many migratory species, the course of the homeward 
migration is the reverse of the outbound route. These species may 
simply use geographical information gathered during the south- 
ward migration in order to find their way back home. Small dif- 


ferences between autumn and spring migration may be related to 
an increased urge to return to the breeding grounds in spring, or 
to differences in environmental conditions, such as in prevailing 
winds. For many other species, the homeward route differs from 
the outward one; they undertake “loop migrations". As shown by 
the Garden Warbler, the birds may possess an inbuilt knowledge 
even for the correct homeward directions. In any case, and in 
contrast to first-time outbound migrants in autumn, all homing 
migrants, whether first-years or older individuals, appear to know 
their final goal, either the natal area or the previous breeding site. 
Fidelity to breeding sites, and sometimes even to the previous 
nesting place, is common among many bird species, and even 
the first-year breeders of migratory species often return to close 
to their natal sites (see Breeding). 

Little is known about the controlling factors for migrations 
subsequent to the first ones. Older migrants have already under- 
gone at least one complete migration cycle, and thereby gained 
experience that may be used during subsequent migrations. Site- 
fidelity in the non-breeding quarters can be astonishingly high. 
For a number of tropical migrants, colour-ringed individuals re- 
portedly return almost to the same bush in the following year, 
and the rate of return to the previous wintering site in western 
Africa may be as high as the level of fidelity to breeding site. In 
comparisons of captive Garden Warblers and Sardinian Warblers, 
both raised by hand, it was found that memory of a particular site 
persisted for at least 12 months in the long-distance migrant Gar- 
den Warbler, whereas the closely related but non-migratory 
Sardinian Warbler could remember such a site for only two weeks. 
It seems, therefore, that the migratory lifestyle has influenced 
the learning and memorizing capacities of migrants. 


Relationship with Man 


The Old World warblers’ relationships with humans are largely 
superficial, which is most likely a result of the secretive or in- 
conspicuous behaviour, the rather small size and the generally 
dull plumage of these birds. Sylviids are not hunted, nor are they 
kept as cagebirds, and they are not agricultural pests. Several 
species, however, are important from the scientific point of view. 
Species such as the Great Reed-warbler, the Eurasian Reed-war- 
bler, the Marsh Warbler, the Aquatic Warbler, the Sedge Warbler 


The Knysna Warbler is a 
restricted-range species, 
endemic to South Africa, 
where it occurs in remnant 
forest patches of coastal 
Cape Province and 
southern KwaZulu-Natal. 
It is thought to number a 
few thousand individuals 
at best, and this population 
is gradually declining and 
fragmenting in the face of 
habitat clearance. It is 
treated as Vulnerable, and 
requires habitat 
management to maximize 
the extent of its favoured 
habitat: dense, tangled 
shrubbery in gulleys and 
riparian forests. It also 
seems susceptible to nest 
predation, and it may 
benefit from programmes 
designed to control 
populations of mammalian 
predators. 


[Bradypterus sylvaticus 
sylvaticus, 

Constantia, 

near Cape Town, 

South Africa. 

Photo: Peter Steyn/Ardea] 


An elusive inhabitant of 
swamps and tall grassland 
in the Indian Subcontinent, 
the Bristled Grassbird is 
classed as Vulnerable. 
Seemingly erratic in 
occurrence, it possibly 
undertakes seasonal or 
nomadic movements in 
response to rainfall, and it 
is known from relatively 
few recent records. Its 
population has doubtless 
suffered from the wholesale 
degradation and drainage 
of natural wetlands in 
India, Bangladesh and 


Pakistan. Its survival ` 


depends on the protection 
of suitable habitat in key 
sites such as Royal 
Chitwan National Park in 
Nepal, where it was only 
recently found to breed. 
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[Chaetornis striata, . 


Ohkla, Delhi, India. 


Photo: Otto Pfister] | 


and the the Oriental Reed-warbler have become model species 
for students of behavioural ecology. in particular for the study of 
the evolution of mating systems and the adaptive value of differ- 
ent types of song, as are Phylloscopus warblers. Sylvia warblers 
have become model species for ecological. physiological and 
genetic studies of bird migration and orientation. 

Indirect relationships exist in the many species which are af- 
fected by man’s use of landscapes. Several Old World warblers 
have adapted well to woodland clearance for extensive crop-farm- 
ing, one such example being the Brown Songlark in southern 
Australia, where in many areas this species breeds nowadays in 
large numbers in fields of wheat. Similarly, over much of Eu- 
rope, several Phylloscopus and Sylvia species take advantage of 
successional habitat stages initiated by forest clearance or affor- 
estation (see Habitat). A number of Acrocephalus species fre- 
quently use large complexes of fish ponds which have been 
created in some parts of central Europe since medieval times up 
to the present. Many of these ponds have developed a rich emer- 
gent vegetation with reeds, thus creating new breeding places for 
the Eurasian and Great Reed-warblers. 

Being insectivores, the Old World warblers are probably bene- 
ficial to man to a greater or lesser extent. It is likely that most of 
the species consume at least some insects considered by humans 
to be pests or otherwise injurious. As an example, the Kiritimati 
Reed-warbler sometimes builds its nests close to refuse dumps, 
which are usually accompanied by a population of house-flies 
(Muscidae). The main food item which the warblers bring to the 
nestlings in such place are house-flies. 

Generally, sylviids are popular among birdwatchers, perhaps 
because, in quite a few cases, they offer interesting challenges in 
terms of identification. Another reason may be that many of them 
are rather attractive birds, and they often live in habitats that are 
of interest for various other forms of wildlife. Moreover, some 
have very pleasant songs (see Voice). The loud warbling and flut- 
ing song of the Blackcap is considered by many to be at least the 
equal of that of the Common Nightingale. 


Status and Conservation 


Generally speaking, most Old World warbler species, namely the 
ones living on the continental landmasses, are widespread and 
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many are abundant. Although the populations of several have 
declined locally in recent times, as is the case with, for example, 
the Common Whitethroat, the Willow Warbler and the Sedge 
Warbler, most species are neither locally nor globally threatened. 
This reflects the fact that the majority are not particular habitat 
specialists relying on vulnerable habitats. 

The few species that are habitat specialists, however, are 
threatened or are classified as Near-threatened. The Marsh 
Grassbird relies on a zone of a successional wetland habitat, on 
both the breeding and the non-breeding grounds, which requires 
that it be versatile enough to move to nearby sites as older habi- 
tats become too dry. The development of many shallow lakes 
into rice paddies is considered largely responsible for the spe- 
cies’ decline. Habitat loss through wetland drainage and subse- 
quent overgrazing are the biggest threats for many of the 
grassbirds and other wetland species. The Fly River Grassbird, 
for example, is extremely localized and is thought to survive only 
in isolated pockets. At its known sites in Papua New Guinea it 
seems to be in decline, largely as a result of overgrazing by intro- 
duced rusa deer (Cervus timorensis) and pigs. Land drainage and 
clearance for agriculture at transmigration settlements in Papua 
Indonesia are considered a further problem. Both of these 
grassbird species are categorized as Vulnerable. 

Other globally threatened megalurines are the Bristled 
Grassbird and the Broad-tailed Grassbird, both classed as Vul- 
nerable because they have suffered substantial habitat loss. In 
addition, of the four Megalurulus thicketbirds, the New Caledo- 
nian and Melanesian Thicketbirds are considered Near-threatened, 
while the Long-legged Thicketbird is Endangered. This last- 
mentioned species was feared to be extinct, but recently Fijian 
researchers discovered a total of twelve territories along a 2-km 
stretch of stream in mountain forest. The Rufous-rumped 
Grassbird is another Near-threatened species. 

The conservation status of many island species gives cause 
for concern, as is particularly the case with the Acrocephalus 
warblers. The members of this genus restricted to Pacific is- 
lands have never been very abundant, the most numerous ones 
probably not exceeding 20,000 individuals. Destruction of natural 
habitats, especially forests, by humans during the last several 
hundred years, as well as the introduction of new predators, 
chiefly rats and feral cats, and competitors, combined with peri- 
odical natural disasters, has had a severe impact on populations 
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of many species, some forms having become extinct. The 
Millerbird, the only Old World warbler that has colonized the 
Hawaiian Islands, once consisted of two forms, the nominate 
race on Laysan and the subspecies kingi on Nihoa. The Laysan 
form, first described in 1892, became extinct between 1916 and 
1923. The extinction was ultimately caused by the introduction 
of the rabbit (Oryctolagus cuniculus) around 1903; in the ab- 
sence of mammalian predators, the rabbit population exploded 
and denuded the island of vegetation. Nihoa Island, which is 
situated 1060 km east of Laysan, has a surface area of just 63 
ha, of which 40 ha are vegetated. The subspecies kingi was dis- 
covered there in 1923. From 1967 to 1996 its estimated popula- 
tion ranged from 31 to 731 individuals, the average during this 
period being 381. The fluctuations correlate with the highs and 
lows of recorded precipitation. The Millerbird is listed as Criti- 
cal, making it the most seriously threatened of all the Sylviidae. 
Recent computer modelling indicates that the probability of its 
extinction is unacceptably high. It is hoped that translocation of 
individuals to some other islands, including Laysan, will increase 
the size of the population. 

The Nightingale Reed-warbler inhabits Saipan, Alamagan and 
Aguijan, in the Northern Mariana Islands. It is listed as Endan- 
gered. The 1998 population was approximately 4572—4577 indi- 
viduals, 4225 of which were on Saipan. The current population 
on Saipan is high compared with that found in the 1950s. The 
reasons may be an increase in the amount of edge habitat result- 
ing from fragmentation of forests in recent decades, the replace- 
ment of large tracts of native forest with tangan-tangan (Leucaena) 
forest, and the ability of the warbler to adapt to new habitat types. 
Historical data suggest that the species was primarily restricted 
to wetlands. Formerly more widespread in the archipelago, it be- 
came extinct on the islands of Guam and Pagan during the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century, and prehistorically it disappeared 
from the island of Tinian. The elimination of wetlands both on 


Pagan and Guam caused an initial decline of the species, although 
on Guam the final extinction was probably brought about by pre- 
dation by the brown tree-snake (Boiga irregularis), introduced 
after World War II. The race nijoi is confined to the island of 
Aguijan, where only 1—6 individuals remain; its near-extinction 
here may be a result of habitat destruction by feral goats. 

Elsewhere in the Pacific, five Acrocephalus species are Vul- 
nerable. The Nauru Reed-warbler is restricted to the Melanesian 
island of Nauru, in the western Pacific. In 1983, local people 
reported that it was still present in the remaining bushy areas, 
despite 80 years of phosphate-mining which had devastated the 
environment. A decade later the species was still common, with 
an estimated population of 10,000—20,000 individuals. There is 
no recent information about its status. The Tahiti Reed-warbler 
breeds in bamboo thickets and second-growth forest in river val- 
leys and on hillsides on Tahiti, in the Society Islands; in the past 
it probably occupied two or three other islands of the group, but 
became extinct. During 1986—1991, it was recorded in twelve 
valleys and was estimated to number a few hundred individuals. 
The introduction of several alien bird species, and especially the 
Common Myna (Acridotheres tristis), is one of a number of main 
reasons for its scarcity. Discovered in the early twentieth cen- 
tury, the Henderson Reed-warbler is still relatively abundant and 
occurs throughout the island of that name, in the south-west 
Pitcairn Group. Its population was estimated at 10,800 individu- 
als in 1987. This species is confined to one small, uninhabited 
island, which is, however, visited by the passengers and crew of 
passing ships. The main risk to its survival is the accidental in- 
troduction of alien species, especially predatory mammals. Al- 
though great changes have taken place on Pitcairn Island over 
the last 200 years, the Pitcairn Reed-warbler is still common there, 
and it can be found wherever there are trees or scrub, even if 
humans are present nearby. Its total range, however, covers no 
more than about 5 km? and the species is at risk through preda- 
tion by introduced black rats (Rattus rattus). In 1998-1999, its 
population was estimated at some 2000-3000 individuals and 
appeared to be increasing, probably as a result of the eradication 
in 1997 of feral cats and attempts to rid the island of rats. In the 
Austral Islands, the poorly known Rimatara Reed-warbler inhabits 
brushy forest and reedbeds. Although it was common and wide- 
spread at lower elevations in 1989, its population is probably 
very small, as Rimatara Island is only 4 km? in size. The acciden- 
tal introduction of alien predators, such as the black rat, could 
put this warbler at severe risk. 

Although not globally threatened, the Cook Reed-warbler is 
currently considered Near-threatened. It is still common and nu- 
merous on both islands of its range, Mitiaro and Mangaia, but 
the latter island, at least, harbours a number of introduced spe- 
cies, including the aggressive Common Myna, cats and rats. In 
addition, the species is suffering loss and fragmentation of its 
habitat through clearance for agriculture and browsing by goats. 

Other Pacific Acrocephalus species seem to be somewhat 
more abundant and probably not at any immediate risk. They 
often succeed in adapting to introduced vegetation. In the past, 
the Kiritimati Reed-warbler occurred on three of the Line Islands 
of the central Pacific, and the nominate race is the only landbird 
indigenous to the island of Kiritimati. Another subspecies, pistor, 
occurs on Teraina and numbers several hundred individuals; this 
race occurred also on Tabuaeran, but is probably now extinct 
there. Nevertheless, there seem to be no obvious threats to the 
species as a whole. 

Another Endangered island Acrocephalus is the Rodrigues 
Brush-warbler, confined to the western Indian Ocean island of 
that name. Rodrigues Island, 110 km? in extent, is one of the 
world's ecologically most degraded tropical oceanic islands, its 
native forest having been completely destroyed since human colo- 
nization three centuries ago. The warbler now lives in thickets 
and woodland dominated by non-native trees and shrubs. In 1999, 
its population was assessed at a maximum of 200 individuals, 
and the highest densities were in woodland dominated by an in- 
troduced invasive tree, the rose-apple (Eugenia jambos). A com- 
bination of factors, ranging from deforestation, and predation by 
introduced rats and feral cats, to cyclones and the activities of 
collectors, reduced the warbler's population to its lowest level 


The Marsh Grassbird 
breeds in Japan and China, 
marginally in Mongolia 
and Russia, and possibly 
also in North Korea, but in 
all cases it is rare and 
very local, and it is currently 
considered Vulnerable. 
The nominate race, pictured 
here, is a Japanese 
endemic, numbering 
around 1000 individuals at 
six localities in north and 
east Honshu; the 
continental race, sinensis, 
is poorly known. Both 
races are migratory 
marsh-dwellers. Their 
populations suffer from 
the degradation of 
wetlands, but respond well 
to wetland management. 
Further work is needed to 
establish whether the 

two races qualify as two 
species, and indeed 
whether Megalurus should 
be subsumed in Locustella, 
as has been suggested by 
recent molecular 
analyses. 


[Megalurus pryeri pryeri, 
Chiba, Japan. 
Photo: Hirozo Maki] 


The breeding range of 
ljima's Leaf-warbler is 
restricted to offshore 


Japanese islands, | 


ineluding the Izu Islands 
off southern Honshu, and 
Nakano-shima, off southern 
Kyushu. The non-breeding 
range is poorly known but 
includes the Ryukyu 
Islands at the far southern 
terminus of the Japanese 
archipelago, and the 
nearby islands of the 
northern Philippines. It is 
also thought to reach 
Taiwan. Although it is 
generally common, the 
total area of habitat in its 
breeding range is relatively 
tiny, and gradually making 
way for agriculture and 
housing developments. 
The species is treated 

as Vulnerable. 


[Phylloscopus ijimae, 
Miyake-Jima, 


Izu Is, Japan. | 


Photo: Hirozo Maki] 
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by the end of the 1960s. In 1971-1972 it numbered no more than 
30 individuals. The species has recovered very slowly, and suit- 
able habitats are far from being occupied to saturation level. The 
reason may be the presence of large populations of the black rat, 
the brown rat (Rattus norvegicus) and feral cats, the first of which 
is notorious for its devastating effect on arboreal passerines. 

The Seychelles Brush-warbler is a recent success case in con- 
servation. It was an endangered endemic of Cousin Island, in the 
Seychelles. In 1988, the entire population of this 29-ha island 
amounted to 320 individuals. Some individuals were translocated 
to the small neighbouring islands of Aride, in 1988, and Cousine, 
in 1990, leading to the successful establishment of additional 
breeding populations; by 1997 numbers on Aride had reached 
1600, with 137 on Cousine. In 2002, the species’ global popula- 
tion was estimated at about 2000 birds, and its conservation sta- 
tus improved from Endangered to Vulnerable. The species’ 
prospects are fairly good, as all three islands are free from mam- 
malian predators. On Cousine, its eggs are eaten by the Seychelles 
Fody (Foudia sechellarum), but this bird seems to have little 
impact on the warbler’s population. 

The Cape Verde Swamp-warbler was known in the past to 
inhabit three of the ten islands which compose that archipelago 
in the East Atlantic. Nineteenth-century authors reported it as 
common on São Tiago, but in 1988-1993 the population of this 
island was estimated at only 500 pairs, while surveys on Brava 
and São Nicolau failed to locate the species. The reasons for the 
population decline are thought to be prolonged droughts, cou- 
pled with almost total removal of the main natural vegetation 
during the 500-year human colonization and exploitation. The 
warbler was rediscovered on São Nicolau in 1998, when eight 
territories with birds were found; five pairs were present on this 
island in 2003. Even more exciting was its discovery on Fogo in 
2004, with 32 singing males detected. The species is currently 
classed as Endangered. 

As a rule, the Acrocephalus species inhabiting continental 
mainlands are not globally threatened, but there are some excep- 
tions. The Basra Reed-warbler has a limited geographical range 
in the Mesopotamian Marshes of southern Iraq and Kuwait. Re- 
cent drainage in the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris rivers has 
certainly had negative effects on the breeding population, although 
there is little information on the species’ current numbers. It is 
categorized as Endangered. The Aquatic Warbler is a habitat spe- 
cialist, confined chiefly to Carex marshland in a rather limited 


area of the West Palearctic. Its global population at the end of the 
twentieth century was estimated at 13,500—21,000 individuals, 
with the largest numbers in Belarus and also Ukraine and Poland. 
The main populations in these three countries are close to one 
another and represent the core of the species’ distribution. The 
Aquatic Warbler became extinct in western Europe earlier in the 
twentieth century, and it has declined dramatically in central Eu- 
rope owing to habitat loss following drainage. It is listed as Vul- 
nerable. West European populations of the Great Reed-warbler 
have also declined in recent decades. In The Netherlands this 
decrease was striking, and the reason appears to be the human- 
induced reduction of natural fluctuations in water levels, which, 
in turn, considerably diminished the area of reed standing in wa- 
ter, a habitat in which the Great Reed-warbler nested almost ex- 
clusively. On the other hand, this species has expanded its breeding 
range north into southern Finland and Sweden in recent decades. 
This species is thought not to be at risk on a global scale. 

In Asia, the breeding range of the Streaked Reed-warbler is 
unknown, but appears to be in a very restricted area of north-east 
China, while its non-breeding grounds lie in the Philippines. It is 
rare to uncommon, and is regarded as Vulnerable because of the 
destruction of its habitats. Similarly, the Manchurian Reed-war- 
bler, an uncommon breeder in north-east China and adjacent 
south-east Russia, and a local and uncommon non-breeding visi- 
tor in South-east Asia, is threatened through loss and degrada- 
tion of its marsh habitat in both its breeding and its wintering 
areas. Its population is thought to be decreasing, and it, too, is 
listed as Vulnerable. The Large-billed Reed-warbler was known 
from only one specimen taken in northern India in 1867, until, 
on 27th March 2006, an individual was trapped by P. D. Round 
at the royally initiated Laem Phak Bia Environmental Research 
and Development Project, in Phetchaburi Province, south-west 
Thailand. The species is classified as Data-deficient, and is al- 
most certainly very rare. The challenge is now on to locate its 
surviving outposts. 

Other, more widely distributed continental Acrocephalus spe- 
cies, such as the Clamorous, Oriental and African Reed-warblers, 
do not seem to be threatened and their populations appear stable. 

Compared with Acrocephalus, the other species-rich sylviid 
genus contains a much lower proportion of species of conserva- 
tion concern. While some 16 of the 37 Acrocephalus species are 
of conservation concern, only four of the 56 species of 
Phylloscopus with sufficient available data are considered Vul- 
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nerable or Near-threatened. The Kolombangara Leaf-warbler is 
Vulnerable because of its very small range, approximately 21 
km?, its very small population of 930-2100 individuals, possible 
degradation of its habitat through landslides and tropical storms, 
and predation from introduced pigs and rats. Similarly, Ijima's 
Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus ijimae), although formerly common 
to locally abundant in its breeding area on south Japanese is- 
Jands, is now considered Vulnerable owing to its small, declin- 
ing and severely fragmented population, the result of habitat loss, 
possibly mainly in the wintering area, and perhaps pesticide use. 
In 1973, the species may have numbered tens of thousands, but it 
is now likely to consist of no more than a few thousands. On O- 
shima much of the suitable natural breeding habitat has been 
cleared, and the population on Miyake-jima has been severely 
affected by the volcanic eruption that occurred in 2000, which 
covered the island with heavy ash; the crater subsequently began 
to emit toxic gasses, adversely affecting both animals and plants 
on the island. Also Vulnerable is the Hainan Leaf-warbler, de- 
scribed as recently as 1993. This species is locally common, but 
it has a restricted distribution, being confined to the south Chi- 
nese island of Hainan, where deforestation is a threat. 

Tytler's Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus tytleri) in northern Pa- 
kistan and Kashmir is considered Near-threatened because its 
breeding habitat is under threat from logging, cutting for fuel 
and animal fodder, livestock grazing, and burning. In addition, 
the wintering area is similarly threatened by forest destruction, 
hydropower developments, road-building, and the harvesting of 
timber, bamboo and cane, together with grazing. Two other 
Phylloscopus species, the Yellow-vented Warbler and the San 
Cristobal Leaf-warbler, were formerly listed as Near-threatened, 
but they are now considered to be more secure. 

Within the genus Sy/via, only one of the 25 species is at any 
risk. This is the Yemen Warbler, which is confined to south-west 
Arabia and has an estimated global population not exceeding 
10,000 individuals. Although the species is locally common, its 
range is very reduced and it is suspected to be declining. It is 
placed in the category of Vulnerable. Deforestation and reduc- 
tion of woodland cover as a result agricultural intensification have 
led to its decline, while increase in the human population and 
unsustainable use of forest resources prevent regeneration of the 
vegetation. 

A number of further sylviid species are of conservation con- 
cern. Grauer’s Swamp-warbler occupies a small, severely frag- 


mented area within its restricted range in the central African high- 
lands, and is therefore listed as Endangered. It is common where 
it occurs, but its main site, at Rugezi swamp, is being degraded 
and reduced in size, and many smaller sites are being drained. 
The species’ total population is estimated at fewer than 20,000 
individuals. The Dja River Scrub-warbler, although considered 
Near-threatened because it is known from very few sites, is likely 
to be less rare and restricted than was previously thought. Its 
preferred habitat is mainly inaccessible, and it may occupy many 
small swamps in forests of eastern Gabon, south-east Cameroon 
and the southern Central African Republic. The South African 
Knysna Warbler is considered Vulnerable because it occurs in a 
small, fragmented and declining range. The species is restricted 
to remnant forest patches in coastal eastern and south-western 
parts of the Cape, with a total population in thousands only. It is 
threatened by the destruction of coastal forest and riparian un- 
dergrowth, and by the clearance of non-native brambles, as well 


The Hainan Leaf-warbler 
was described as a species 
only recently, in 1993. 
Endemic to the Chinese 
island of Hainan, it is a 
restricted-range species 
known from very few sites, 
mainly in mountainous 
regions, It is locally common 
between 640 m and 1500 m 
in broken or secondary 
broadleaf forest, less often 
in primary forest. Given its 
small range, and the 
deforestation currently 
going on there, it is listed 
as Vulnerable. The long- 
term survival of the 
species depends on the 
effective management of 
several protected areas 
which encompass parts 

of its range. 


[Phylloscopus hainanus, 
Hainan, China. 
Photo: Urban Olsson] 


Grasslands in the 
Hortobagy region of 
Hungary have been 
actively flooded in an 
attempt to improve habitat 
for the Aquatic Warbler. 
As a result the local 
population increased from 
around 20 singing males 
in 1977 to over 400 in 
1994. This is an important 
step towards conserving 
the rarest songbird in 
mainland Europe, and 
the only one considered 
globally threatened 
(Vulnerable). The total 
population is thought to 
lie somewhere between 
27,000 and 42,000 
individuals, most of which 
are found in Poland, 
Belarus and Ukraine. 


[Acrocephalus paludicola, 
Hortobágy National Park, 
Hungary. 

Photo: Hanne & Jens 
Eriksen] 


The Yemen Warbler is a 
restricted-range species 
occurring in the south- 
west Arabian mountains, 
which straddle the border 
of Yemen and Saudi Arabia. 
It is resident in acacia and 
juniper woodlands at 
1500-2900 m, but these 
are rapidly being cleared 
and degraded, especially 
through the unsustainable 
use of foliage and wood 
for fodder, fuel and building 
materials. Although this 
warbler is locally common, 
it is thought to number 
fewer than 10,000 
individuals, and it is listed 
as Vulnerable. Until recently 
it was grouped with the 
babblers (Timaliidae) in 
the genus Parisoma, 

but this has now been 
shown to nest within the 
genus Sylvia. 


[Sylvia buryi, 
Mahweet, Yemen. 
Photo: Hanne & Jens 
Eriksen] 
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as by management practices that have an adverse impact on the 
predators of rodents. 

As with any other species of restricted and fragmented range, 
the status of the Bangwa Forest-warbler can be considered Near- 
threatened owing to forest clearance, although the species is still 
locally common at single sites in Nigeria and Cameroon. An- 
other Bradypterus species which is currently considered Near- 
threatened 1s the Long-billed Bush-warbler of west China and 
the north-west Himalayas. There is little information on its cur- 
rent status, as its distribution is centred on politically sensitive 
areas, but it is probably not uncommon in areas of suitable habi- 
tat. Over much of its range, however, it is rare or little known, 
and a thorough investigation of its present status 1s urgently re- 
quired. The Timor Bush-warbler is likely to be seriously endan- 
gered. It is known from just two specimens, collected in 1932 
near the top of Mount Mutis. where subsequent exploration of 
the type locality has so far failed to refind the bird or to hear any 
possible songs. The understorey around the type location was 
reported as severely degraded by overgrazing in 1989. Again, 
further research is urgently required on this little-known sylviid. 
Very little is known of the Sri Lankan Bush-warbler, too, but it is 
listed as Near-threatened, although it seems to be locally not un- 
common in the appropriate habitat. Its population is particularly 
difficult to assess, as its song does not carry far. The greatest 
threat to its survival is habitat destruction, which would seriously 
fragment the population of a species that is very static by nature 
and would be unlikely to colonize new areas. An important popu- 
lation is protected in the Horton Plains National Park. 

Among the eight Locustella species, only one, Pleske's War- 
bler, is threatened, being considered Vulnerable. It breeds on small 
islands in the western Sea of Japan and off southern coasts of 
Japan and South Korea, where it is locally common. Its total popu- 
lation, however, estimated at just a few thousand individuals. is 
probably declining. Wetland destruction on the wintering grounds 
in Hong Kong and at the Red River delta, in northern Vietnam, 
and limited habitat loss on the breeding islands are the main threats 
to this warbler. Swamp drainage and the cutting and burning of 
papyrus have also led to the Papyrus Yellow Warbler being cat- 
egorized as Vulnerable. This species is known from three just 
small areas in central and eastern Africa. 

Pulitzer's Longbill (Macrosphenus pulitzeri) is Endangered. 
It is confined to two forest areas on the escarpment of western 
Angola, where its total population is estimated at fewer than 1000 


individuals. It is threatened both by forest clearance and by the 
replacement of coffee plantations with slash-and-burn agricul- 
ture. Its range is already severely fragmented, and the forest is 
declining in extent and quality. The Usambara Hyliota is simi- 
larly Endangered because it occupies a small fragmented area 
within which it appears to be rare. Only about 370 km? of low- 
land and foothill forest remain in its main eastern Usambara 
stronghold in Tanzania. Another Endangered Afrotropical sylviid 
is Turner's Eremomela, which is rare in east DRCongo and 
Uganda, and in Kenya is practically restricted to Kakamega For- 
est. At the last-mentioned locality it is still common, but threat- 
ened by forest encroachment and degradation. Bocage's Longbill 
(Amaurocichla bocagii) is confined to central and southern parts 
of Sáo Tomé, in the Gulf of Guinea, where it is locally quite 
common. Its population is thought to number fewer than 1000 
individuals, and it is regarded as Vulnerable. 

In Madagascar, Rand's Warbler (Randia pseudozosterops) is 
confined to the eastern rainforest, which is being rapidly frag- 
mented. The warbler is still fairly widespread and locally com- 
mon, but it may need to be monitored. In the same region and 
occupying the same habitat, the Red-tailed Newtonia (Newtonia 
fanovanae) is listed as Vulnerable. This species was known only 
from the type specimen, until it was rediscovered in the wild in 
1989. It has since been found to be patchily distributed through- 
out the eastern rainforest, where it is more or less confined to 
unbroken tracts of true lowland forest. below 800 m. It occurs in 
seven protected areas, but appears to be absent from Masoala 
National Park, which contains about 8096 of the protected low- 
land forest of Madagascar. 

There is a single species among the Sylviidae which is al- 
most certainly now extinct. The Aldabra Brush-warbler (Nesillas 
aldabrana) was first discovered in 1967, near the western end of 
Middle Island, on the north coast of the Aldabra Atoll, north of 
Madagascar. It was subsequently recorded only from the type 
locality, a strip of scrub 50 m wide which extends for 2 km along 
the coast. Up to 25 individuals of were estimated during the mid- 
1970s, but the population was soon extirpated, probably owing 
to nest predation by rats and habitat destruction by goats and 
tortoises. The species was last seen in 1983. 

Although many of the actions of humans have a detrimental 
effect on warblers and other wildlife, some human actions have 
been beneficial. The creation of fish ponds often leads to lush 
vegetation of bushes and trees developing along the banks, and 
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such areas can be excellent foraging grounds for warblers when 
feeding nestlings. Similarly, many irrigation ponds constructed 
in Australia have been colonized by Australian Reed-warblers. 
Man-made changes to the habitat were advantageous for the 
Nightingale Reed-warbler on Saipan Island, in the Northern 
Marianas. After large tracts of native forest were replaced with 
tangan-tangan forest, the warbler’s population increased. The 
introduced tree proved to constitute a good nesting habitat for 
the warbler, as reflected in the high density of breeding pairs on 
the island. 
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This bird, netted in 
south-west Thailand 

on 27^ March 2006, 
constitutes the first record 
of the enigmatic Large- 
billed Reed-warbler 
since the species' 
discovery in northern India 
in 1867. DNA tests were 
given top priority, and 
confirmed the identity of 
the individual. Now that 
the species is known to be 
extant, the most urgent 
requirement is to locate its 
remaining populations. 
With so little information to 
go on, the challenge is 
enormous, but the 
species’ proven survival 
undoubtedly provides 
great encouragement. 


[Acrocephalus orinus, 
Laem Phak Bia, 
Thailand. 

Photo: Philip Round/ 
The Wetland Trust] 


The population of the 
Cape Verde Swamp- 
warbler is estimated at 
some 5000 pairs. Almost 
all of these are on Sao 
Tiago, with a few on Sao 
Nicolau and a recently 
discovered population on 
Fogo. This Endangered 
species is extinct on the 
island of Brava, and is 
close to extinction on Sao 
Nicolau, suggesting that 
conservation efforts 
should be focused 
towards conserving 
habitat, particularly in the 
stronghold of São Tiago. 
Habitat here is still being 
degraded by an increasing 
human population, and 
successive droughts. 


[Acrocephalus 
brevipennis, 

Sao Tiago, 

Cape Verde Islands. 
Photo: Arnoud B. van den 
Berg] 


The Rodrigues Brush- 
warbler is endemic to the 
Indian Ocean island of 
Rodrigues. This island has 
lost all of its native forest 
in the three centuries 
since human colonization, 
and the species suffered 
severely from a lack of 
habitat, declining to 
around 30 individuals in 
the early 1970s. In 
response to habitat 
management it has 
bounced back to around 
200 individuals, all of 
which survive in a few 
valleys near the middle of 
the island. Apart from the 
threat of further habitat 
loss, the biggest danger is 
posed by introduced rats 
(Rattus) and feral cats. 
The species is listed as 
Endangered. 


[Acrocephalus 
rodericanus, 

Rodrigues Island. 
Photo: Jon Hornbuckle] 
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Subfamily MEGALURINAE 
Genus AMPHILAIS S.A. Parker, 1984 


1. Madagascan Grassbird 
Amphilais seebohmi 


French: Amphilais tachetée German: Madagaskargrassänger Spanish: Yerbera Malgache 
Other common names: Grey/Seebohm's Emu-tail, Feather-tailed Warbler 


Taxonomy. Dromaeocercus seebohmi Sharpe, 1879, near Antananarivo, Madagascar, 
Formerly included in genus Dromaeocercus on account of similarity of tail structure to that of D. 
brunneus; other morphological features. however. suggest affinity with grassbird subfamily 
Megalurinae. rather than with bush-warblers subfamily Acrocephalinae. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Mountains of E Madagascar. 
"- E Descriptive notes. 17 cm; c. 20 g. Very long, 
graduated tail remarkable for its fragile, disin- 
tegrating appearance. enhanced by prominent 
È ' rachis and spaced barbs: distinctly short 
uppertail-coverts. Head and upperparts are 
grey-brown, washed warmer brown on upper- 
‘ i tail-coverts, the crown, nape and upperparts 
yw \ J quite boldly streaked with black feather cen- 
4 — |, tres; tai] brownish; streaking on throat and 
breast browner than that above, and less con- 
spicuous on ashy-white background, becom- 
ing olive-brown on flanks and ventral area; iris 
brown; upper mandible blackish, lower man- 
dible greyish-horn: legs flesh-pink. Differs 
from Dromaeocercus brunneus and Nesillas typica mainly in combination of long, rather scruffy 
tail and streaked appearance. Sexes alike. Juvenile is similar to adult, but has yellowish wash on 
underparts. Voice. Song. from within cover, a series of clear melodic whistles, "teeo-teeo-teeo" 
repeated up to c. 12 times. generally followed by harsh chatter or rattle, or by both. Calls include 
sharp “chit” and low churrings when humans near nest. 
Habitat. Montane plateau grasslands and heathland, with marshy vegetation, particularly border- 
ing broadleaf forest; also swampy hollows in rainforest clearings, and sometimes even in rice 
fields. Chiefly between 1800 m and 2600 m, but recorded as low as 900 m (where one of the few 
known nests discovered). 
Food and Feeding. Food almost entirely tiny insects. Extremely skulking; keeps well hidden. low 
down in vegetation, clambering nimbly among grass stalks, presence generally revealed only by 
bursts of song; when flushed, flies low, appearing distinctly heavy and laboured, with long drooping 
tail, skimming tops of vegetation and dropping in again after only few metres. Upon alighting. 
moves surprisingly quickly through tangled vegetation. Apart from family groups. typically solitary. 
Breeding. Poorly documented. Breeds Nov. Only two nests described. a deep bowl of entwined 
grasses, lined with softer grasses, built in grass tuft, one had “escape tunnel" 3-6 m long leading 
from nest through grass tussocks. Both nests contained two nestlings. No other information. 
Movements. Resident, but some probably disperse to lower elevations outside breeding season. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in East Mala- 
gasy Wetlands EBA. Uncommon; is, however, very easily overlooked owing to its shy and skulking 
behaviour, and is almost certainly much more numerous than it appears to be. Apparently widespread 
down humid C massif and Tsaratanana of E Madagascar: known localities are Andringitra, the vicin- 
ity of Fianarantsoa, Ranomafana, Sahavandronina, Ankaratra, Manjakatompo, Antananarivo, Perinet. 
Andapa and Tsaratanana. On summit of Ankaratra, estimated density of | pair/200 m of riverbank. 
Bibliography, Benson et al. (1977), Dee (1986), Delacour (1930, 1932), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), 
Langrand (1995), Lavauden (1937), Milne-Edwards & Crandidier (1881), Milon et al. (1973), Olson (1990), Parker 
(1984), Salvan (1972), Sinclair & Langrand (1998), Sinclair et al. (2002), van Someren, V.D. (1947). 


Genus MEGALURUS Horsfield, 1821 


2. Marsh Grassbird 
Megalurus pryeri 


French: Mégalure du Japon German: Riedsánger Spanish: Yerbera Japonesa 
Other common names: Japanese Grassbird/Marsh Warbler, Japanese/Streak-backed Swamp Warbler 


Taxonomy. Megalurus pryeri Seebohm, 1884, Tokyo, Japan. 

Inclusion in present genus not entirely satisfactory, as a number of features (bill and foot struc- 
tures, length of undertail-coverts, wing formula) indicate that this could be a form of Locustella; is 
unique among Sylviidae, however, in possessing a vestigial wing claw. and creation of an entirely 
new genus to house this unusual species may be a better solution. In addition, has been suggested 
that the two races might each be worthy of full species rank. Comparative field study of poorly 
known race sinensis required before these issues can be resolved. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. p. sinensis (Witherby, 1912) — extreme E Mongolia, E China (Heilongjiang, Liaoning and Shang- 
hai) and extreme SE Russia (L Khanka, in Primorskiy); non-breeding SE China (basin of lower R 
Chiang Jiang in S Hubei, N Hunan and N Jiangxi). 

M. p. pryeri Seebohm, 1884 — C Japan (N & E Honshu); non-breeding S to Shikoku. 


Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 12-17 g. A medium- 
sized warbler with boldly streaked upperparts; 
rather long and "full" graduated tail with 
feather tips pointed, becoming very ragged 
when worn; undertail-coverts long but, because 
of tail length, extend only some two-thirds of 
way towards tail tip. Nominate race has rela- 
tively conspicuous whitish supercilium, shad- 

fe : ing to buff on lore and towards nape, somewhat 
p i highlighted by diffuse darker eyeline from be- 

ME Ges 22 hind eye; crown brown, boldly streaked with 

ud A F black (forming cap), contrasting with un- 

k a marked warm brown nape; upperparts reddish- 
brown, boldly streaked black on mantle, back 

and scapulars (can appear almost black-backed in heavily worn plumage), tertial centres dark, 
rump and uppertail-coverts only weakly streaked (can appear unstreaked in fresh plumage); tail 
almost uniform reddish-brown; whitish below, whitest on chin and throat, with rufous-buff on 
breast side (often forming partial breastband). flanks and undertail-coverts; iris brown; bill black- 
ish, pale flesh-coloured basal area of lower mandible; legs fleshy-brown. Distinguished from simi- 
lar Locustella certhiola mainly by much more boldly streaked mantle and back. Sexes very similar, 
female with weaker crown streaking than male. Juvenile has browner, less rufous-toned, plumage, 
browner upper mandible, yellower lower mandible, and darker irides than adult. Race sinensis is 
paler overall than nominate, upperparts more rufous-buff (less reddish-brown), tail buffish-brown, 
has nape streaked (rather than unmarked), also more pointed wingtip with primary P9 equal to P6/ 
P5 (P9 = P4/P3 in nominate). Voice. Song, from prominent tall reed and in air, a low-pitched, 
repeated “djuk-djuk-djuk”; call a low “chuk”. 
Habitat. Breeds in wet reed-swamp. In Japan, in particular by shallow lakes where extensive beds 
of sedges (Carex) meet reeds (Phragmites); reeds used as songposts, nests constructed in sedges. In 
similar situations both in Japan and in China, gradual succession to drier habitats makes sites 
unsuitable for this species; where damp grassland of Japanese pampas (Miscanthus sinensis) meets 
reedmace (Typha) beds there is a similar but drier mix of vegetation heights, which soon becomes 
unsuitable. In non-breeding season extremely elusive, tending to forage low in reedbeds or tracts 
of dense grasses by rivers and lakes and in coastal grassland. 
Food and Feeding. Food consists almost entirely of small insects, chiefly larvae of moths 
(Lepidoptera) and flies (Diptera), which especially important food items for nestlings. Several 
species of bug (Hemiptera) and small beetles (Coleoptera) also known to be taken. Adept at clam- 
bering nimbly among reed stems, showing remarkable agility. Extremely skulking when not sing- 
ing; if flushed. generally flies low and "weakly" for just a few metres before dropping back into 
vegetation. 
Breeding. Begins at start of rainy season (c. 20th Jun), chicks generally fledging between mid-Jul 
and mid-Aug, in Japan; carrying nest material in Apr in China (near Shanghai); single-brooded, but 
occasional second brood suspected. One study in Japan concluded that some males were polygynous, 
but this is not supported by studies from at least one other site. Song display from prominent tall 
reed, culminating in the bird taking wing while singing, and executing several circles of an area, 
before dropping back to songpost. Nest in grass tussock or sedge clump, on ground or up to 35 cm 
above ground level, typically close to periphery of reedbed. Clutch 5-6 eggs; incubation period on 
average 11-3 days; fledging period c. 13-14 days. 
Movements. Japanese race (nominate) partially migratory, present in N Honshu from early May to 
Oct, moving to warmer Pacific coastal areas after breeding; precise extent of movement difficult to 
evaluate, but winter reports extend from C Honshu S to adjacent N Shikoku. Chinese race (sinensis) 
much more strongly migratory, so far as is known completely leaves breeding sites and moves S, 
with main non-breeding quarters seemingly by wetlands of lower R Chiang Jiang (Yangtze) basin; 
regularly recorded on passage at coast (Beidaihe, in Hebei) in May and Oct but rare, no more than 
two per annum during 1990s. Vagrants have reached S coast of S Korea (Cheju Cheju I in May and 
near Seoul in Nov). 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Rare and very local. Extremely skulking when not 
singing: as a result, passage and wintering individuals are almost impossible to view and, as such, 
much overlooked. In Japan, known to breed at six localities in N & E Honshu, where two inde- 
pendent estimates, in 1994 and 1997, were both of c. 1000 individuals (based on 500 territorial 
males); classed as a "Special Bird", red-listed, and protected as a "National Endangered Species" 
since 1993. Many of the wetlands inhabited by this species in Japan receive some form of protec- 
tion. Status in China less clear, but species known to breed in Heilongjiang (at Zhalong National 
Nature Reserve). in Liaoning (Shuangtai Hekou National Nature Reserve), and probably on the 
Wusi coast near Shanghai, which is well S of previously known range; main non-breeding grounds 
also protected by the Poyang Hu Nature Reserve (Jiangxi) and, to a lesser degree, by Dong Dongting 
Hu Nature Reserve (Hunan); it seems feasible that wetland management on some of these reserves 
could help to maintain healthy populations of this grassbird. Reports of its recent occurrence in 
summer in extreme E Mongolia (Mongol Daguur and Numrug Strictly Protected Areas) are en- 
couraging, although perhaps may indicate further fragmentation of population. It is possible that 
small numbers may also breed in N Korea (and vagrants have reached S Korea). This species’ 
reliance on a zone of successional wetland habitat, both on breeding and on wintering grounds, 
requires it to be versatile enough to move to nearby sites as older habitats become too dry. Devel- 
opment of many shallow lakes into rice paddies is largely to blame for loss or degradation of 
habitat; this has happened at L Khanka (on China-Russia border), Russian shores of which now 
largely unsuitable. 

Bibliography. Anon. (2003c), Austin & Kuroda (1953), Baker (1997), Brazil (1991), Cheng Tsohsin (1976), Chiba 

et al. (2005), Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar. Andreev er al. (2001), Collar, Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), King 

(1978/79), La Touche (1925-1934), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Momiyana (1949, 

1953), Morioka & Shigeta (1993), Nishide (1975, 1982, 1993), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


3. Tawny Grassbird 


Megalurus timoriensis 


French: Mégalure fauve German: Rostkopf-Schilfsteiger Spanish: Yerbera Leonada 
Other common names: Tawny Grass-warbler/Marshbird, Rufous-capped Grassbird/Grass-warbler 


On following pages: 4. Papuan Grassbird (Megalurus macrurus); 5. Striated Grassbird (Megalurus palustris); 6. Fly River Grassbird (Megalurus albolimbatus); d Little Grassbird 
(Megalurus gramineus); 8. Fernbird (Megalurus punctatus); 9. Rufous Songlark (Cincloramphus mathewsi); 10. Brown Songlark (Cincloramphus cruralis); 11. Spinifexbird (Eremiornis 
carteri), 12. Buff-banded Bushbird (Buettikoferella bivittata), 13. New Caledonian Thicketbird (Megalurulus mariei); 14. Melanesian Thicketbird (Megalurulus whitneyi); 15. Rusty 
Thicketbird (Megalurulus rubiginosus); 16. Long-legged Thicketbird (Megalurulus rufus); 17. Bristled Grassbird (Chaetornis striata); 18. Rufous-rumped Grassbird (Graminicola 
bengalensis); 19. Broad-tailed Grassbird (Schoenicola platyurus); 20. Fan-tailed Grassbird (Schoenicola brevirostris). 
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Family SYLVIIDAE (OLD WORLD WARBLERS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Taxonomy. Megalurus timoriensis Wallace, 1864, Timor, Lesser Sundas. 

Forms a superspecies with M. macrurus; traditionally treated as conspecific, but no apparent mixed 
pairings where the two meet in SC New Guinea. Philippine races relatively larger in size and with 
longer tail, possibly form a third species, arguably with closer affinity to M. macrurus than to present 
species. Taxonomic status of a number of island taxa, however, is poorly known, as several of them 
described from few or poor specimens, and situation further complicated by existence of two rather 
different-looking specimens from Timor; present arrangement therefore tentative, and additional 
research required. Birds from E Australia (SE Queensland, E New South Wales) described as race 
oweni, but considered synonymous with alisteri. Ten subspecies currently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. t. tweeddalei McGregor, 1908 - N & C Philippines (Luzon, Samar, Negros, Panay and adjacent 
small islands). 

mindorensis Salomonsen, 1953 — NW Philippines (Mindoro). 

alopex Parkes, 1970 — C Philippines (Cebu. Leyte, Bohol). 

. crex Salomonsen, 1953 — S Philippines (Mindanao, Basilan). 

. celebensis Riley, 1919 — Sulawesi. 

. amboinensis (Salvadori. 1876) — Ambon, in S Moluccas. 

. inquirendus Siebers, 1928 — Sumba, in Lesser Sundas. 

. timoriensis Wallace, 1864 — Timor. 

. muscalis Rand, 1938 - S New Guinea (R Fly area). 

. t. alisteri Mathews, 1912 — N & E Australia, from NE Western Australia (Kimberleys) and N 
Northern Territory E to N & E Queensland, thence S in E New South Wales to Sydney. 

Also Romang I (NE of Timor), where claimed as alisteri, but racial diagnosis disputed. 
Descriptive notes. 18-21 cm; c. 35-40 g. A 
medium-sized, rather drab grassbird with long 
and graduated tail, rectrices narrowing to blunt 
tip but not becoming unduly frayed. Nominate 
race has short, indistinct off-whitish super- 
cilium contrasting little with relatively plain 
face; forehead, crown and nape rufous (faintly 
streaked), contrasting with "saddle" of bold 
black streaking on mantle, back and scapulars; 
rump and uppertail-coverts rufous-brown, 
wings also rufous, tertials with wide blackish 
centres; tail warm brown, shading darker to- 
wards feather shafts; lores and ear-coverts plain 
sandy brown, shading to off-white on throat 
and breast; flanks and undertail-coverts unstreaked greyish-buff; iris yellowish-brown; bill pink- 
ish-brown, paler on lower mandible, darkest on culmen; legs fleshy-pink to fleshy-brown. Distin- 
guished from M. macrurus by smaller size, relatively shorter tail (tail/wing ratio 1-15—1:38, as 
opposed to 1-4—1-52 of latter) with slightly blunter and stiffer feather tips (not becoming frayed), 
also relatively smaller bill; from M. gramineus by larger size, brighter plumage, lack of streaking 
below. paler legs. Sexes similar. male larger than female; presence of dark crown spotting may a 
sexual difference, rather than an age-related one. Juvenile is similar to adult in fresh plumage, but 
iris dark brown (not yellowish-brown). Race alisteri is similar to nominate but less bright rufous 
on crown and rump, and has fine blackish streaks on uppertail-coverts; amboinensis is similar to 
previous but smaller (wing 58-61 mm, compared with 62—68 mm), with crown and rump unstreaked 
but with dark shaft streaks on uppertail-coverts; inquirendus is richly coloured, like nominate, but 
has well-defined spotting on breast and crown; celebensis is heavily streaked on crown and rump; 
muscalis has boldly streaked crown but relatively plain rump; tweeddalei is both richly coloured 
and the largest (wing 76 mm); mindorensis is darker above than previous; alopex is even more 
richly coloured than tweeddalei, with rather indistinct supercilium; crex darker and somewhat greyer 
than previous; mindorensis, alopex and crex are all somewhat intermediate in size (wing 70 mm). 
Voice, Song transcriptions vary somewhat over wide range, although significance of this unclear: in 
Philippines, described as a series of loud rattling and ringing notes, recalling that of M. palustris; in 
Lesser Sundas, as an attractive rising and falling pattern of somewhat rattling but sweet, reeling 
warbled notes of 4 seconds' duration, usually given in flight: in Australia, as a rich, loud and varied 
reel, "ch-ch-ch-zzzzzt-lik-lik", some notes with snapping or whipcracking quality, often given in 
flight. Call a low, dry and sharp, repeated “jik” or "chip", like sound of two pebbles being struck 
together. 

Habitat. Reedbeds and grasslands, especially rank grassland with scattered shrubs; particularly in 
riverine floodplains. Inhabits extensive wet sedge plains on Timor. [n Australia, also in wet coastal 
heathland, grassy dunes, and locally even in crops such as maize or sugar cane; sometimes at 
fringes of large bushy gardens. Chiefly in lowlands, but ascends grassy slopes to 2000 m in Philip- 
pines. 

Food and Feeding. Arthropods and other invertebrates; some seeds also eaten. Feeds almost en- 
tirely on small insects, chiefly larvae of moths (Lepidoptera) and flies (Diptera); several species of 
bug (Hemiptera), crickets (Orthoptera), mantids (Mantodea) and small beetles (Coleoptera) also 
recorded. Nestlings fed particularly on soft-bodied lepidopteran larvae and larval instars of 
orthopterans, Solitary or in pairs. Forages on or close to ground, nimbly slipping through dense 
grass and picking insects from both ground and stems; hops and sometimes even runs between 
grass clumps. Despite shy reputation, can be very inquisitive, climbing taller stems to view intrud- 
ers. tail-switching, often calling agitatedly from post or wire; if flushed, generally flies low for just 
a few metres before dropping back into cover. 

Breeding. Season chiefly between Aug and Apr (at onset of local rains) in Australia; breeding 
reported Feb-Aug in Philippines; single-brooded. Low fluttering song flight, with tail held down, 
in Australia; aerial song also in Lesser Sundas. Nest a deep cup, partially domed, with narrow 
entrance at top, constructed of soft grasses, lined with finer grasses and rootlets: situated on or 
close to ground in grass clump or similar low dense vegetation. Clutch 3 eggs, sometimes 2; no 
information on incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. Chiefly resident. At least some Australian populations partially migratory or nomadic; 
precise extent of movement difficult to evaluate with such an elusive species, but sporadic disper- 
sal into areas not normally holding this species suggests nomadic movements leading to temporary 
colonization. Those in extreme S Australia seem to be true seasonal visitors, whereas clearly resi- 
dent farther N. A vagrant reported on King I (in Bass Strait) in May 1981 indicates potential strength 
of some of these movements. Birds from Philippines and Indonesian islands are all considered 
resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common; status poorly known in many 
parts of range. In Philippines, occurs on all major islands and is considered to be locally common. 
Precise status in New Guinea has been somewhat confused by the recent treatment of M. macrurus 
as a separate species, leaving only race muscalis of the middle R Fly to represent present species 
there. In Australia, generally considered uncommon or locally common, and is probably nomadic 
to a certain extent; pockets of denser populations form in ideal habitats, and can persist for several 
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years, before disappearing as conditions become unsuitable. Many local populations are poorly 
known, and status uncertain particularly in the Wallacean island groups, where some islands have 
yielded very few sightings or specimens. In many cases this species is, or was, probably merely 
overlooked; e.g. on Timor it was until recently known only from a few specimens, but has now 
been found to be locally common. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1982b), Blakers et al. (1984), Coates & Bishop (1997), Dickinson et al. (1991), Keast (1956), 
Kennedy et al. (2000), Liddy (1990), Parkes (1970), Pizzey & Knight (2004). Rand & Gilliard (1967), Schodde & 
Mason (1999), Schodde & Tidemann (1986), Simpson & Day (1994), Slater er al. (1989), White & Bruce (1986), 
Wilson (1981). 


4. Papuan Grassbird 


Megalurus macrurus 


French: Mégalure papoue German: Papuaschilfsteiger Spanish: Yerbera Papúa 
Taxonomy. Sphenoeacus macrurus Salvadori, 1876, Naiabui, Hall Sound, New Guinea. 

Forms a superspecies with M. timoriensis; traditionally treated as conspecific, but no apparent 
interbreeding where the two meet in SC New Guinea. The four Philippine races of M. timoriensis 
may, in fact, be closer to present species, or they may represent a separate species in their own 
right. Moreover, some authorities have suggested that the large alpine form alpinus of present 
species could also be treated as a separate species, distinct from others. Extensive study and subse- 
quent review of the superspecies complex required. Birds from alpine grasslands of Mt Hagen and 
Mt Wilhelm (in Central Highlands) described as race montanus, allegedly browner than alpinus 
but considered to fall within range of variation of latter. Populations in C ranges of Snow Mts of 
uncertain racial affinity, tentatively included in nominate; those from Tolokiwa (W of New Britain) 
presumed to belong with interscapularis. Seven subspecies currently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. m. stresemanni E. J. O. Hartert, 1930 — Arfak Mts. in NW New Guinea. 

M. m. mayri E. J. O. Hartert, 1930 - lowlands of N New Guinea (from Humboldt Bay E to Astro- 
labe Bay). 

M. m. harterti Mayr, 1931 — Huon Peninsula, in NE New Guinea. 

M. m. wahgiensis Mayr & Gilliard, 1951 — E New Guinea, from Wahgi Valley E to Okapa area and 
S in Central Highlands to Karimui. 

M. m. alpinus Mayr & Rand, 1935 — alpine grasslands in WC & E New Guinea, including Snow Mts, 
Telefomin area, Central Highlands (Mt Giluwe, Mt Hagen and Mt Wilhelm) and Wharton Range. 
M. m. macrurus (Salvadori, 1876) — C ranges of Snow Mts, Southern Highlands Province (L Kutubu 
and near Mendi) and SE New Guinea (E from Herzog Mts in N and from Hall Sound in S). 

M. m. interscapularis P. L. Sclater, 1880 — Bismarck Archipelago (New Hanover, New Ireland and 
New Britain, also Tolokiwa I). 

Descriptive notes. 20-23 cm; c. 40 g. A me- 
dium-sized, drab grassbird with very long, 
graduated tail, rectrices tapering to a fine point 
and often becoming frayed. Nominate race has 
indistinct whitish supercilium, unmarked ru- 
fous crown and nape: upperparts, including 
wings, rufous-brown, bold black streaks on 
mantle, back and scapulars, wide blackish cen- 
tres of tertials; tail warm brown; cheek and ear- 
coverts plain grey-tinged sandy brown, shading 
to off-white on throat; underparts washed with 
pale greyish (when plumage fresh), flanks with 
buff tinge and dark streaks; iris yellowish- 
brown; bill greyish-brown, paler on lower 
mandible, darkest on culmen; legs fleshy-pink to fleshy-brown. Distinguished from M. timoriensis 
mainly by larger size and relatively longer tail (tail/wing ratio 1-4-1-52, as opposed to 1:15—1:38 of 
latter), more pointed rectrix tips often becoming frayed, also relatively smaller bill, streaked flanks. 
Sexes similar, male larger than female. Juvenile is like adult, but has distinct pale yellowish wash 
over underparts, dark brown iris. Races vary in overall size, colour tones and intensity of streaking: 
stresemanni and mayri are similar to nominate but with stronger buff wash on flanks; harterti has 
darker upperparts and flanks than nominate; alpinus is largest and darkest, also very heavily streaked 
above and on flanks; wahgiensis is a little smaller than previous but brighter, being redder above, 
whiter below, and with relatively longer tail; interscapularis paler above than nominate, and has 
greyer underparts. Voice. Song described as unmusical, beginning with a series of low, clucking 
notes, then changing to a series of high-pitched staccato notes, may be given in short song flight; 
another song type is a repeated scolding ‘buk, buk, buk”, with rhythm of a clucking domestic hen. 
Call a relatively loud, downslurred whistled “tszew” or similar, uttered at intervals of 5-10 sec- 
onds, both from within dense grass and from exposed perch. 

Habitat. Expanses of tall, dense grass in open country, also in swamps and forest clearings and by 
wide grassy trails. A study at Mt Albert Edward (in SE Papua) indicated that populations were 
denser in cattle-grazed areas, with optimum grass height 0-5 m, whereas ungrazed areas (grass 
height 2 m or more) were less favoured. Chiefly in middle level and alpine zones of mountains, but 
some lowland populations (mayri, interscapularis) found down to sea-level; to 4000 m in Snow 
Mts (alpinus) and at 1100-2450 m in Wahgi Valley (wahgiensis); in Huon Peninsula, race harterti 
occurs in mid-mountain and alpine grasslands at 760-1680 m and 2740-3660 m. 

Food and Feeding: Arthropods and other invertebrates; some grass and sedge seeds also taken, 
and even pine (Pinus) needles recorded. Typically encountered singly or in pairs. Forages on or 
close to ground, walking and running rodent-like between grass clumps. Despite shy reputation, 
can be surprisingly conspicuous at times, perching in full view on taller grass stems; if flushed, 
generally flies low and for some distance. 

Breeding. Dates seem to indicate breeding chiefly in wet season or towards end of dry season: 
eggs reported on New Britain in Dec, and juveniles on New Ireland in late Feb; nestlings on Huon 
Peninsula in late Oct and in Wahgi Valley in early Nov; probably single-brooded. Nest an open cup 
of grass stems, well concealed c. 0-5 m from ground in grass clump. Clutch 2-4 eggs; no informa- 
tion on incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. Seemingly resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Status difficult to assess owing to its skulking habits; 
probably relatively common and widespread throughout most of New Guinea, but seems to be 
most abundant in montane grasslands. Very little information on density, but study in Mt Albert 
Edward area of E Papua indicated at least 0-2 birds/ha in pastureland. By comparison, lowland 
populations appear relatively uncommon. 

Bibliography. Bell (1968, 1971), Coates (1990), Diamond (1972), Dutson (2006c), Mayr & Rand (1937), Rand & 
Gilliard (1967), Schodde & Mason (1999), White & Bruce (1986). 
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5. Striated Grassbird 


Megalurus palustris 


French: Mégalure des marais German: Strichelkopf-Schilfsteiger Spanish: Yerbera Palustre 
Other common names: Striated (Marsh) Warbler, Striated Canegrass Warbler 


Taxonomy. Megalurus palustris Horsfield. 1821, Java. 

Allocation of populations to races complicated by individual variation, marked difference in size 
between the sexes, and varying intensity of yellow and buff tones according to plumage wear. 
Described race andrewsi (from Myanmar-China border) treated as synonym of roklao. Three sub- 
species recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. p. toklao (Blyth, 1843) - NE Pakistan (E Punjab) E across N India and S Nepal to NE India 
(Assam, Nagaland, Manipur, S Arunachal Pradesh). Myanmar, S China (Yunnan, S Guizhou. 
Guangxi), SE Thailand, Cambodia, N Laos and N, C & S Vietnam. 

M. p. forbesi Bangs, 1919 — Philippines and NE Borneo (Sabah). 

M. p. palustris Horsfield, 1821 — Java and Bali. 


E x -= or Descriptive notes. 22-28 em (male up to 12% 
4 Sem PR Z po y larger than female); 38-56 g. A large and con- 
E. 3 — ed spicuous warbler with long graduated tail. 
AS E x E rectrices tapered to tips. Nominate race has 
à Seem -— E whitish supercilium diffusing at rear. somewhat 
E P ; highlighted by dark eyestripe (rom behind eye. 
| pale lore and ear-coverts, latter lightly streaked 
darker; plumage otherwise buffish-brown over- 
all, crown and nape finely streaked darker, but 
appearing relatively plain compared with 
— = strong dark brown streaking of mantle, 
EN | scapulars and uppertail-coverts (rump usually 
unstreaked): wings buffish-brown, upperwing- 
coverts and. especially, tertials with blackish 
centres: tail brown, darker towards feather shafts, with paler fringes on outer webs: chin. throat. 
breast and belly whitish, some dark streaky on upper breast. becoming buff at sides, with flanks and 
undertail-coverts warmer buff, lightly streaked blackish, streaking particularly bold on undertail- 
coverts (in fresh plumage, streaking on underparts somewhat concealed owing to wider feather 
fringes, but becomes very evident when feathers abraded); iris light brownish-yellow to brown; 
upper mandible brownish-grey, lower mandible brownish-yellow; legs brownish-yellow. Distin- 
guished from superficially similar Graminicola bengalensis mainly by larger size. narrower more 
tapered tail, duller and browner (less rufous) rump and wing. distinct contrast between quite strongly 
streaked mantle and relatively plain crown and nape. also streaked (not plain) flanks. Sexes similar 
in plumage, male distinctly larger than female. Juvenile is similar to adult, but underparts washed 
yellow, flanks and upperparts quite warm brown. legs brighter fleshy-pink. Race toklao has more 
pronounced streaking on crown, breast and flanks and less buff tone below than nominate (in fresh 
plumage); forbesi has underparts grey-toned and with reduced streaking compared with other races. 
Voice. A subdued whistle followed by loud "wheeechoo", given from just below tops of tallest 
reeds, often attracts attention. Song, from hidden perch or in flight. described as a strong rich 
warbling, "chot-chot-chot-chot which-u-quieee-chot-trrrrt-kwit-kwit-Kwit-cheee-chwot". or sub- 
dued "pit chu chu twrup" immediately followed by almost metallic ringing "twat-twat-twat-twat" 
(reminiscent of song of Locustella certhiola): song phrase lasts c. 2 seconds, may be repeated five 
times per minute; various renditions of song seem to differ. possibly some geographical signifi- 
cance worthy of investigation. Calls with explosive "pwit" and harsh "chat" or "tzic". 
Habitat. Favours open marshland and wet grassland, with stands of reeds, reedmace (Typha) and 
similar tall vegetation; found also along margins of cultivation. notably rice fields. and sometimes 
even in large gardens flanking open country. Chiefly in lowlands; in China also in secondary scrub 
up to 1800 m, and in Java to 2000 m. 
Food and Feeding. Feeds on small invertebrates, including spiders (Araneae), and a wide variety 
of insects and their larvae. Generally found alone or in pairs. Forages among reeds or tall grasses, 
threading its way with ease as it climbs through the vegetation. Often descends to the ground, 
where it walks surprisingly well, with attitude like that of a pipit (Anthus). Less shy than other 
grassbirds; in early morning, regularly sits on conspicuous perch. loosely flicking long tail. If 
flushed, flies low and clumsily. pumping tail up and down in flight; after alighting on à reed, often 
nervously flicks open each wing alternately, probably as some form of territorial display. 
Breeding. Reported chiefly at start of rainy season, between Apr and Jul, in Indian Subcontinent; 
in Philippines at various times throughout year, Feb-Jul on Luzon and Mar on Negros and Samar. 
Remains close to breeding territory throughout year. Sings from near tops of tall reeds and also in 
aerial display. when it rises 30 m into air, singing and soaring, before descending in parachute glide 
on outstretched wings. Nest a ball with side entrance, constructed from coarse grasses, lined with 
finer grasses, placed low in grass clump or tussock, often over wet ground. Clutch usually 4 (India) 
or 3 (Philippines) eggs; no information on incubation and fledging periods. Parasitized by Com- 
mon Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus). 
Movements. Chiefly resident. Occurrence of individuals well away from normal haunts, e.g. in 
NW Pakistan (Peshawar), and scattered records across C India (S to Orissa and Maharashtra) sug- 
gest considerable post-breeding dispersal. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common to rare. At W limit of range, 
in Pakistan, rare and extremely localized in NE Punjab; in 1998, at least three individuals reported 
from a small wetland near Peshawar, in NW. Although it may appear seasonally quite numerous 
when in song, it is rather patchily distributed across N India and the terai of Nepal; in latter coun- 
try, numerous at Kosi Tappu Wildlife Reserve. Seems to be not uncommon in lowland parts of 
Bangladesh and Myanmar; locally common in C Thailand, but considered uncommon in adjacent 
Cambodia; most recent reports from Laos are from N, particularly in vicinity of Vientiane; not 
uncommon in N Vietnam and in S China. Widespread on all the major islands in Philippines, 
although first reported on Palawan as recently as 1987, its arrival there no doubt linked to its 
spread into NE Borneo, where first noted in 1982. Isolated nominate race in Java and Bali consid- 
ered to be widespread and not uncommon. Habitat loss through wetland drainage and subsequent 
overgrazing are the biggest threats to this grassbird. Deforestation, on other hand, enables it to 
expand into new areas. 
Bibliography. Ali (1962), Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997). Deignan (1946), Dickinson et al. (1991), Duckworth 
et al. (1998), Evans & Timmins (1998), Fleming & Bangdel (1976), Francis (1985), Grimmett & Inskipp (2003), 
Grimmett et al. (1998, 2000), Hornskov (1996), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Inskipp ef al. (1999), Kazmierczak 
(2000), Kennedy et al. (2000), King et al. (2001), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), Meyer de Schauensee 
(1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Redman (1993), Roberts (1992), Robson (20002), Robson, Buck ef al. 
(1998), Robson, Eames ef al. (1989), Slater et al. (1989), Smythies (1986), Thomas & Poole (2003). 
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6. Fly River Grassbird 


Megalurus albolimbatus 


French: Mégalure à ventre blanc German: Weiffliigel-Schilfsteiger Spanish: Yerbera del Fly 
Other common names: Fly River Grass-warbler, D' Albertis's Grassbird 


Taxonomy. Poodytes albo-limbatus D' Albertis and Salvadori, 1879, Lake Daviumbu, Fly River, 
New Guinea. 
Affinities uncertain. Monotypic. 
Distribution. C region of R Fly (L Daviumbu, L Owa, L Pangua) and middle R Bensbach, in S 
New Guinea. 
: Descriptive notes. 14-15 cm; c. 14 g. A col- 
| ourful little grassbird with bright reddish crown 
and rump. Has lores and supercilium butfish- 
us white, ear-coverts grey-buff; crown and 
j nup upperparts reddish-cinnamon, mantle and 
scapulars with bold black streaking: wings red- 
dish-brown with blackish feather centres, 
tertials black-centred, with white border on 
| both webs (showing as white panel on closed 
wing); tail dusky brown, feathers edged red- 
4 muc dish-brown; malar region, throat and central 
J P “e| underparts white, buffy wash on breast be- 
X comes warmer buff on flanks and undertail- 
coverts; iris brown; bill brown, paler on lower 
mandible; legs pinkish-brown. Differs from M. timoriensis in relatively shorter and more round- 
tipped tail. unstreaked crown, white wingpanel, more obvious pale supercilium. Sexes similar, 
male somewhat larger than female. Juvenile resembles adult, Voice. Has distinctive quiet. rising, 
repeated, whistled "zeee". Also described are "a sweet chirping song" and "a number of harsh 
calls". Scolding rattle when disturbed. 
Habitat. Lowland swamps. Favours a combination of reeds (Phragmites) and floating mats of 
Echinochloa and Leersia grasses in water depth of 2-4 m; on R Bensbach where this habitat 
unavailable, found in extensive stands of Cyperus sedge. 
Food and Feeding, No information on food items; most likely tiny invertebrates. Keeps well hid- 
den, low down in reeds, close to waterline, where slips neatly among stalks; rarely ventures into 
open, although occasionally comes out on to floating lotus-lily (Nymphaeaceae) pads. Typically 
seen only when flushed by boat; flight low for just a few metres, but not always disappearing 
completely, and sometimes perches up to view intruder. 
Breeding. Poorly known. Breeds during May-Nov dry season, when water levels most stable, Nest 
a ball of interwoven dry grasses, entrance hole at side near top, placed close to base of grass stand 
or near edge of lagoon, usually 0-6 m above water level. Clutch 3 eggs. No other information. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Trans-Fly EBA. 
Very local in deep-water swamps in S New Guinea, where unlikely to be seen unless searched for 
by boat. Extremely little is known of population densities of this species; perhaps better classified 
as Data-deficient. Even though its habitat is present on a large scale, this grassbird remains ex- 
tremely localized and is suspected to survive only in isolated pockets; possibly exists in larger 
numbers on Indonesian side of the Trans-Fly region or on Pulau Dolak (= Frederik Hendrik I). but 
these areas are largely unsurveyed and access is difficult. At its known sites in Papua New Guinea 
it seems to be in decline, linked to overgrazing by introduced rusa deer (Cervus timorensis), con- 
sidered to be the reason for its absence from Merauke National Park; grazing by deer and pigs 
evidently permits the spread and encroachment of scrubby woodland into margins of marshes. 
Land drainage and clearance for agriculture at transmigration settlements in Papua Indonesia con- 
sidered also to be a problem. Present in the contiguous protected areas of Wasur National Park 
(Papua Indonesia) and Tonda Wildlife Management Area (Papua New Guinea), where research and 
management would help the continued survival of this little-known species. 
Bibliography. Beehler et al. (1986), Coates (1990), Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar et al. (1994). Finch (1980a), 
Gregory (1997). Rand & Gilliard (1967), Statterstield & Capper (2000). 


7. Little Grassbird 


Megalurus gramineus 


French: Mégalure menue German: Zwergschilfsteiger Spanish: Yerbera Chica 
Other common names: Little Grass-warbler, Little/Striated Marshbird, Striated Reedbird, Marsh 
Warbler(!) 


Taxonomy. Sphenoeacus gramineus Gould, 1845, Tasmania. 

Plumage pattern and biogeography suggest ancestral link with M. punctatus of New Zealand, and 
possibly also with Madagascan Amphilais seebohmi. Validity of virtually unknown race papuensis 
requires confirmation, as it may have involved a vagrant from Australia. Four subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. g. papuensis Junge, 1952 — W New Guinea (Wissel Lakes area, in W Snow Mts). 

M. g. thomasi Mathews, 1912 — SW Western Australia (S from Shark Bay). 

M. g. goulburni Mathews. 1912 — E Australia from E Northern Territory and Queensland (S from 
Atherton) S to E South Australia and S Victoria. 

M. g. gramineus (Gould, 1845) — SE Australia (Tasmania and islands in Bass Strait). 


f Descriptive notes. 14-16 cm; c. 25 g. An al- 
Í m" e yA a Ne 
iia aa em: 


most uniformly brown, but well-streaked, small 


aa a" E grassbird with moderately long and graduated 
A tail, rectrices distinctly pointed, becoming 
* a frayed with wear. Nominate race has short 

`s 


whitish supercilium; forehead and forecrown 
reddish-brown, rear crown and nape dull 
brown, streaked darker, remainder of head, 

neck and upperparts, including rump and 
b uppertail-coverts, buffy brown to olive-brown, 


m ' cleanly streaked blackish; wings almost uni- 
> form with rest of upperparts, tail dull brown, 
shading darker towards feather shafts; breast, 
flanks and undertail-coverts buffy brown to ol- 
ive-brown, streaked blackish, becoming whitish and unstreaked at centre of throat, breast centre 
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and belly; iris dark brown; bill brownish-grey. paler on lower mandible; legs brown to blackish. 
Distinguished from M. timoriensis mainly by smaller size, relatively shorter tail, browner (less 
rufous) plumage, streaked underparts, darker legs. Sexes similar, male larger than female. Juvenile 
is similar to adult but often washed pale yellow overall, feather fringes on underparts concealing 
dark shaft streaks (appears almost unstreaked below), legs distinctly flesh-pink. Races goulburni 
and rhomasi are very like nominate; virtually unknown papuensis is said to be unstreaked below. 
Voice. Song, uttered by day or by night and often the first clue to species’ presence, a plaintive, 
rather low-pitched, but far-carrying trisyllabic whistle, the first note short or even omitted, “pe- 
peeeeee-peeeee" or “teeeeee-teeeeee”. Call a rapid, scolding chatter, generally given in alarm. 
Habitat. Variety of dense wetland vegetation, including reedbeds (Phragmites), cumbungi (Typha) 
swamps, canegrass (Eragrostis) beds, lignum (Muehlenbeckia) swamps, and beds of sedge (of 
genera Carex, Scirpus and Cyperus). In coastal areas such as Bass Strait islands and Tasmania, 
found on maritime heath with tussock grass and saltbush (Atriplex numularia) thickets; farther N, 
in coastal Queensland, in mangrove swamps and extensive stands of saltmarsh plants (Salicornia 
and Suaeda) by tidal flats. Reported also to occur rarely in woodland dominated by tea-tree 
(Leptospermum). 

Food and Feeding. Food almost entirely small insects and their larvae, also other invertebrates, 
both land and aquatic, such as spiders (Araneae) and small molluscs. Usually alone or in pairs. 
Feeds on or close to ground and water's edge, gleaning items from stalks and the ground; adept at 
slipping through dense swamp vegetation, running and hopping, often with tail raised. Flies low 
between bushes or tussocks, with weakly fluttering wingbeats, tail trailing behind. 

Breeding. Chiefly between Aug and Jan, at onset of local rains, but season may be more prolonged 
in very wet years, and those moving into normally very dry interior of Australia after exceptional 
rains likely to breed at almost any time of year; usually single-brooded, but can rear two broods in 
prolonged seasons. Nest a deep cup, partially domed, with hole towards one side, loosely con- 
structed on outside. interior more carefully filled with rootlets and feathers, feathers protruding 
from entrance hole; typically below 2 m, generally 0-5-1:5 m above ground, within bush, sedge 
clump or dense reeds. Clutch 3-5 eggs; no information on incubation and fledging periods. 
Movements. Chiefly resident: with such a skulking and quiet (outside breeding season) species, 
however, difficult to be certain of extent of any movements. In SE Australia, seems to be present 
throughout year in Melbourne region of Victoria, whereas a post-breeding movement into coastal 
heathland reported in Tasmania; similar seasonal habitat change reported in SW Western Australia, 
where a study indicated a move from Typha-swamp nesting habitat to nearby greener sedge swamps. 
Despite appearing to be a weak flier. has capacity to move over considerable distances to take 
advantage of ephemera] wetlands (e.g. L Eyre basin) and to breed in small wetlands created by 
artesian wells in outback; extreme occurrences include Alice Springs (S Northern Territory), SE 
Gulf of Carpentaria near Normanton (N Queensland), Kununurra (NE Western Australia), perhaps 
even New Guinea. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally quite common in coastal and subcoastal 
districts of SW & SE Australia, including Tasmania, but somewhat patchily distributed (restricted 
by availability of pockets of suitable habitat). Much more localized W of the Great Dividing Range, 
where during exceptional wet seasons may spread as far W as L Eyre basin (in South Australia) and 
Mt Isa and the Atherton tablelands (N Queensland). Range has spread dramatically into Australian 
interior following creation of artesian wells and subsequent drains and pools, which have provided 
vital lifelines to dispersing birds arriving in the outback. Many of the sites where it occurs are 
within national parks and other protected reserves. Few studies of population densities: in SW 
Australia, 24 nests found in 20-ha area of swamp in 1911/12; in 1980/81, also in SW, an area of 450 
ha was considered to support c. 1200-1500 individuals, equivalent to 2:67—-3-33 birds/ha. Re- 
search into status in New Guinea urgently needed; race papuensis not described until 1952 and has 
not been found subsequently, suggesting possibility that, in fact, a vagrant from Australia was 
involved: alternatively, it could be that such a shy bird remains overlooked. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1982b), Blakers et al. (1984), Boles et al. (1983), Brennan ( 1983), Bryant (1940), Drovetski 
et al. (2004), Keast (1956), Lamm (1965), Lawrence (1948), McIntosh et al. (2003), Pizzey & Knight (2004), Rand 
& Gilliard (1967), Schodde & Mason (1999), Schodde & Tidemann (1986), Simpson & Day (1994), Slater et al. 
(1989), Whinray (1976), Whitlock (1912). 


8. Fernbird 


Megalurus punctatus 


French: Mégalure matata German: Farnsteiger Spanish: Yerbera Maorí 
Other common names: New Zealand Fernbird; Snares Fernbird (caudatus); Chatham Fernbird 
(rufescens) 


Taxonomy. Synallaxis punctata Quoy and Gaimard. 1830, South Island, New Zealand. 

Often placed in a monotypic genus, Bowdleria, a treatment supported by certain anatomical fea- 
tures. but data derived from DNA-DNA hybridization suggest that it is closely related to M. 
timoriensis and, in particular, M. gramineus: further research required. Distinctive race caudatus 
possibly a separate species. Considerably larger Chatham Is race rufescens (also with throat and 
most of underparts white) now extinct; was sometimes treated as a separate species, and has been 
Suggested that it might be more closely related to Fijian Megalurulus rufus than to other races of 
present species. Five extant subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. p. vealeae (Kemp, 1912) — North I, in New Zealand. 

M. p. punctatus (Quoy & Gaimard, 1830) — South I, in New Zealand 

M. p. stewartianus (Oliver, 1930) — Stewart I. 

M. p. wilsoni (Stead, 1936) — Codfish I (off NW Stewart I). 

M. p. caudatus (Buller, 1894) — Snares Is (S of Stewart I). 

NE a Descriptive notes. 18 cm; c. 35 g, A secretive, 
almost uniformly brown and boldly streaked, 
small warbler with moderately long and gradu- 
ated tail, rectrices distinctly pointed and be- 
coming strongly frayed with wear. Nominate 
race has head and upperparts, including wings, 
warm brown, conspicuously streaked blackish, 
becoming brighter chestnut on forehead and 
z crown, latter somewhat highlighted by diffuse 
whitish supercilium; ear-coverts grey-brown, 
finely streaked darker, merging at neck side 
with brown of upperparts; tail dull brown, 
shading darker towards feather shafts; chin, 
throat, breast and belly whitish, cleanest on 
throat. becoming finely spotted and streaked with blackish on breast; breast side, flanks and undertail- 


coverts brown, streaked blackish, streaking particularly bold on flanks (appear almost striped); iris 
dark brown: bill blackish, greyer on lower mandible; legs pinkish-brown. Sexes similar. Juvenile is 
like adult. Races vary mainly in extent of reddish-brown and intensity of streaking in plumage, as 
well as size: vealeae lacks strong rufous tones, is more olive-brown or mouse-brown in overall 
appearance: caudatus is richer reddish-brown overall, with distinctly dusky ear-coverts and legs. 
Voice. Song an insignificant little warble, not often heard. Usually proclaims presence with sharp 
“uu-tick”, which is product of a duet by territorial pair. male giving low “uu” and female almost 
immediately responding with sharp, metallic "tick"; either may be given separately. Variety of 
other calls include a short "tchip", and series of clicks run together as agitated chittering. 
Habitat. Variety of shrubby and grassy habitats, from sea-level up to 1000 m; include drier portions 
of swamps, stands of bracken (Preridium), shrubby saltmarshes, boggy wetlands with emergent 
rushes and shrubs (pakihi), tussock-covered flats, Manuka scrub, and grassy undergrowth of young 
pine (Pinus) plantations. Forages on floor of open Senecio and Olearia forests on Snares Is (race 
caudatus), 

Food and Feeding. Food almost entirely small invertebrates, including spiders (Araneae), and 
wide variety of insects and their larvae, notably flies (Diptera), smali beetles (Coleoptera), bugs 
(Hemiptera) and moths (Lepidoptera). Pair-members generally forage together, seeming to slip 
through dense cover with ease. Feeds on or close to ground, picking items from vegetation and 
from ground. Despite being very secretive, often approaches under cover and climbs up vegetation 
to have brief look at human intruders; usually reluctant to take wing, and, when it does, flies low 
between bushes or tussocks with weak fluttering wingbeats, tail pressed down. On Snares Is (race 
caudatus), will feed out in the open on maggots and flies around dead penguins (Spheniscidae), 
and feeds on flies while perched on backs of New Zealand fur seals (Arctocephalus forsteri) and 
New Zealand sea-lions (Phocarctos hookeri). 

Breeding. Nesting chiefly Aug-Jan over most of range, including Stewart I and Codfish I, main- 
land populations rearing two or three broods; later, from mid-Oct until late Feb, on Snares Is, 
where tends to be single-brooded. Pair-members remain together throughout year, keeping close to 
breeding territory. Nest constructed by both sexes, completed in c. 3 three days, a deep cup of 
woven grasses, sedges and rushes, usually lined with feathers, well hidden in dense grasses or 
tussocks, typically between 15 cm and 75 cm above ground or water; more rarely, up to 2 m above 
ground level in small shrub. Clutch 1-5 eggs, mean 4 on North I and 3 elsewhere, but only 2 on 
Snares; incubation by both sexes, period c. 13 days on main islands, 16 days on Snares; chicks fed 
by both sexes, nestling period 15-17 days, longer (20-21 days) on Snares. Capable of breeding at 
9 months of age. Oldest known individual was 6-5 years. 

Movements. Chiefly resident. Juveniles disperse far from hatching sites in search of own breeding 
territories; may be found 20 km or more from others of the species, in relict patches of native 
grassland or marsh. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally quite common in Northland and in 
parts of the Volcanic Plateau of North I; on South I, quite common over N & W districts, as well as 
in coastal Southland and Otago. Has decreased considerably since arrival in New Zealand of early 
European settlers, soon followed by destruction of extensive fernlands and wetlands for agricul- 
ture. As well as habitat destruction, the introduction of mammalian predators ensured that, by 
middle of 19th century, this species had gone from much of E South I and S North I. Receives 
special protection as a "Protected Endemic", and inhabits quite a number of New Zealand's na- 
tional parks and nature reserves. A population of North I race (vealeae) was introduced on to 
predator-free Tiritiri Matangi I in 2001, following capture and translocation of three individuals 
from a site due to be destroyed by motorway construction; mainland races and most of the island 
races are, however, still common on their native sites. To safeguard populations of Codfish I race 
(wilsoni), an unsuccessful attempt was made to establish a second population on nearby tiny Kaimohu 
I in 1997; later that year, what seems to have been a successful attempt was made on adjacent 
Putauhinu I, where 23 individuals were translocated. Establishment of second populations is im- 
portant as, during trials for eradication of rats (Rattus) and cats on Codfish, it was found that the 
present species had also suffered from the poison used (Brodifacoum). In late October 2004, 30 
birds of the Stewart I race (stewartianus), along with a number of other endemic New Zealand 
passerines, were translocated on to nearby Ulva I, which had been cleared of rats in 1995. The 
more isolated Snares population (caudatus), which could well be a distinct species, numbered c. 
1500 pairs in 2001. Chatham Is race (rufescens), also perhaps a separate species, seems to have 
become extinct at some time between 1900 and 1910; it inhabited islands of Chatham, Pitt and 
Mangere. 

Bibliography. Barlow (1983), Barlow & Abdul (1980), Boles (1985), Heather & Robertson (1997), Miskelly et al. 
(2001), Olson (1990), Ripley (1985). Skinner (1979), 


Genus CINCLORAMPHUS Gould, 1838 


9. Rufous Songlark 


Cincloramphus mathewsi 


French: Mégalure de Mathews 
German: Rostbürzel-Lerchensánger 
Other common names: Rufous Singing Lark 


Spanish: Yerbera de Mathews 


Taxonomy. Cincloramphus rufescens mathewsi Iredale, 1911, Yalgoo, Western Australia. 
Striking morphological differences from C. cruralis suggest that this Species may be better placed 
in a separate genus, for which the name Maclennania is available. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Australia, except most of Cape York Peninsula, Tasmania and arid interior of W: 
breeds S from 20° S (but chiefly S of Tropic of Capricorn) in SW Western Australia and in SE; non- 
breeding across much of interior and N parts of Australia. 

Descriptive notes. Male 19-21 cm, 30-42 g; female 17-18 cm, 25-27 g. Rather insignificant 
sylviid, resembling a pipit (Anthus) but with bright rusty rump, tail graduated towards tip. Plumage 
is warm buffy brown above, crown warmer brown and with blackish-brown shaft streaks; weak 
paler supercilium extending to base of bill. enhanced by warmer brown upper ear-coverts and 
greyish loral mark; nape and side of head unmarked or nearly so, mantle, back and scapulars with 
blackish-brown feather centres forming bold stripes; rump and uppertail-coverts bright rusty brown 
(conspicuous on rising), latter with dark feather centres; wings warm brown with darker brown 
feather centres, tail blackish-brown with rusty feather edges; throat dull whitish, shading into very 
pale buffy grey of remainder of underparts, which are unmarked except for weak dark spotting at 
breast sides (can show as narrow necklace of spotting); iris dark brown; bill pale horn with darker 
brown culmen, becoming black on breeding-condition male; legs brownish-flesh. Distinguished 
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from similar female C. cruralis by distinctive 
bright rusty rump. Sexes similar in plumage, 
male considerably larger than female. Juvenile 
is similar to adult, but has band of streaking 
across breast, legs brighter. Voice. Male song, 
from perch or in flight, uttered all day long in 
breeding season, an almost metallic grinding 
and squealing series of reels with sudden whip- 
like first syllable, can be rendered as “wit-cher, 
wit-cher, wit-cher-wichy-weedle”; when from 
perch, song usually consists of a long, falling 
trill, often finishing with explosive “wichy- 
weedle". Calls include scolding rattle and sharp 
“tik”. Silent and unobtrusive after breeding. 
Habitat. Lightly wooded grassland, savanna and scrubby farmland, all with scattering of tall trees, 
Normally shuns both barren treeless habitats and dense forest, but on Nullarbor Plains found in 
shrubby depressions (known as “dongas’’). 

Food and Feeding. Most of diet consists of small invertebrates, including spiders (Araneae) and a 
wide variety of insects and their larvae; various small seeds also taken. Forages either alone or in 
dispersed parties, running and walking between grass tussocks: takes food items while walking on 
ground. If flushed, flies away with deep undulations. 

Breeding. Aug—Feb, in S New South Wales chiefly Oct-Dec; sometimes two broods. Strongly 
polygamous, some males mating with three or more females, and quite pugnacious and persistent 
in chasing away other males that approach territories. Male song delivered trom tops of scattered 
tall trees or from fence post, termite mound or rock outcrop, also in circling flight between various 
perches in territory. Nest constructed by female alone, a cup of woven grasses, lined with finer 
grasses or hair, and sometimes sparsely domed. externally 11-5 em wide and 7-5 cm deep, inter- 
nally 6 cm wide and 5 cm deep: well hidden on ground among dense herbage, at base of grass tuft 
or partially concealed by fallen branch or log. Clutch 3 or 4 eggs: incubation by female alone; no 
information on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Strongly migratory or nomadic: local breeding numbers fluctuate from year to year, 
suggesting a degree of nomadism. Leaves breeding areas between Dec and Feb and disperses over 
N interior. from N parts of Western Australia E to C Queensland, but very rare along extremities of 
Arnhem Land and Cape York and on Pacific coast E of Great Dividing Range. Some remain on 
breeding grounds in S throughout year. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally quite common; rare and local along 
Pacific coast E of Great Divide. Owing to somewhat nomadic existence, more abundant at certain 
localities in some years than in others; one study in New South Wales. covering 1963-1971. sug- 
gested an alternating two-year cycle of abundance, one pair having territory of 4 ha, four pairs 
sharing same territory in the following year. but reverting to one pair in next year, and so on. 
Sporadic breeding can occur outside main regions when conditions are suitable, e.g. nesting re- 
ported exceptionally in N Western Australia. In contrast to breeding season. when males very vocal 
and conspicuous, this species becomes remarkably silent and unobtrusive. and is thus easily over- 
looked, when nesting season is over. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1982b), Baldwin (1975), Blakers er al. (1984), Boles & Smedley (1988), Dickinson et al 
(1991), Pizzey & Knight (2004), Schodde & Mason (1999), Simpson & Day (1994), Slater er al. (1989), Smedley 
& Boles (1988). 


10. Brown Songlark 


Cincloramphus cruralis 


French: Mégalure brune German: Schwarzbauch-Lerchensánger 
Other common names: Brown Singing Lark, Black-breasted Songlark 


Spanish: Yerbera Parda 


Taxonomy. Megalurus cruralis Vigors and Horsfield, 1827, Sidney, Australia. 

Striking morphological differences from C. mathewsi suggest that the two species may not be 
closely related and should perhaps be placed in separate genera. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Australia, breeding almost entirely S of Tropic of Capricorn; non-breeding across 
much of interior. 


- — . Descriptive notes. Male 24-26 cm, 70-84 g: 
ST ^"— «.— “| female 18-20 cm, 25-30 g. A relatively long- 
E x Y, jd legged terrestrial warbler exhibiting strong 
- =< \ sexual dimorphism in both size and plumage 
(greatest sexual size difference of any passer- 
ine), with comparatively small and weak bill; 
tail rather long. with somewhat graduated tip 
of pointed feathers. Breeding male is dark 
sooty brown on face, throat and entire under- 
parts, becoming darker and duskier on lores, 
throat and lower underparts from central belly 
`à downwards; crown markedly paler ashy brown, 
V remainder of upperparts dark brown (not so 
dark as underparts), mantle and scapulars with 
darker feather centres and pale ashy edges; all wing feathers with narrow pale ashy edges when in 
fresh plumage; tail darkish brown, with paler feather edges when fresh; iris dark brown; bill black: 
legs flesh-brown. Non-breeding male resembles female in plumage and bare-part colours, but is 
much larger (can be twice the length and nearly three times the weight of female); shows dark 
blotches on face and breast, at least when in transitional or first-year plumage stages. Adult female 
is sandy brown above, with blackish streaks on crown, a weak pale supercilium contrasting some- 
what with slightly darker ear-coverts and shade through eye: upperparts, including wings, with 
blackish-brown feather centres, tail blackish with lighter brown feather edges; throat dull whitish, 
shading into very pale ash-grey on underparts, becoming marked with dusky spots on abdomen 
and undertail-coverts, with breast and flanks variably but usually weakly and diffusely streaked; 
bill grey-brown with darker culmen. Juvenile is similar to female and non-breeding male. Voice. 
Song, delivered in flight or from a perch, all day long in breeding season, an almost metallic 
grinding and squealing which has been likened to a wheel squeaking in a rusty axle; may be ren- 
dered as "skit-skot-a-wheeler", with clucking "tick-tock tick-tock” during descent stage of aerial 
song. In complete contrast, becomes silent and unobtrusive after breeding, although may give low 
chattering call. 
Habitat. Open, treeless grassy plains and inland saltbush (Atriplex) steppe with shrubby cover and 
a few scattered trees favoured for most of year. Nomadic, following the rains across arid interior; in 
- spring, moves S to nest in wheat fields across SC Australia. Roosts on ground under shrubby cover. 


i. 


x 


Food and Feeding. Bulk of diet small invertebrates, notably small grasshoppers (Orthoptera) and 
beetles (Coleoptera) and their larvae; variety of small seeds also taken. Forages on ground, walking, 
running and rapidly hopping as it quietly searches for invertebrates among grasses, gleaning from 
leaves and the ground. Outside breeding season, generally solitary or in scattered flocks. If flushed, 
typically flies low, in long undulations, before diving back into cover with tail prominently raised. 
Breeding. Season Sept-Feb; sometimes two broods. Male mates with several females. In song 
flight, male rises into sky with tremulous wingbeats and dangling legs, then parachutes back down 
with wings extended forwards and tail raised; also sings from tree limb, boulder or post, holding 
tail cocked high and wings drooped; also sings from ground as he runs beside female during court- 
ship. Nest constructed by female, an open cup of woven grasses, lined with finer grasses or hair, 
well hidden on ground among herbage, in dense grass tuft or in growing crops; territory of 
polygynous male c. 4 ha. Clutch 2-5 eggs (average 3); replacement clutch often laid if first one 
preyed on; incubation by female alone, period 11-13 days; chicks fed mostly by female, assisted to 
limited degree by male, nestling period 10—14 days. In study in SW New South Wales, only 17% of 
nests successful, these producing average of 2-7 fledglings; main predators were red fox (Vulpes 
vulpes) and brown snake (Pseudonaja textilis). 

Movements. Strongly migratory and nomadic; after breeding, disperses N and follows a nomadic 
existence, moving into areas following rain. Spends non-breeding period across much of interior 
of Australia, but generally absent from most of N Queensland, N Northern Territory, N Western 
Australia and Tasmania; only in years of exceptional movements does it cross the Great Dividing 
Range to reach Pacific coast. Leaves breeding grounds in SW Western Australia in Dec, returning 
in Jul; in SW New South Wales arrival from early to late Aug and departure Nov/Dec. On Nullarbor 
Plains, recorded as arriving 2—4 days after heavy rain, but not settling to breed for c. 15 weeks. 
Following drought conditions in 1980, large numbers invaded coastal New South Wales and many 
bred. Propensity to move long distances in search of flourishing grasslands is exemplified by an 
individual which came on board a ship 230 km out at sea from the New South Wales coast. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally quite common, but more abundant in 
some years than in others owing to somewhat nomadic existence. Presence in many areas depends 
on local conditions, large numbers arriving after rainfall; sporadic breeding outside normal regions 
when conditions suitable. Has adapted well to woodland clearance for extensive crop-farming in S 
Australia, where in many areas now breeds in large numbers in fields of wheat. In contrast to 
breeding season (when males very vocal and conspicuous), becomes remarkably silent and is there- 
fore easily overlooked when nesting season finished. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1982b), Blakers et al. (1984), Dickinson et al. (1991), Hindwood (1965), Magrath, Brouwer 
& Komdeur (2003), Magrath, Brouwer, Van Petersen er al. (2003), Pizzey & Knight (2004), Ralls (1976), Schodde 
& Mason (1999), Simpson & Day (1994), Slater et al. (1989). 


Genus EREMIORNIS North, 1900 


11. Spinifexbird 


Eremiornis carteri 


French: Mégalure du spinifex German: Spinifexsánger 
Other common names: (Carter's) Desertbird 


Spanish: Yerbera del Spinifex 


Taxonomy. Eremiornis carteri North, 1900, North Cape West, north-western Australia. 
Although not dissimilar to Megalurus, combination of unstreaked plumage and long tail-coverts 
unique in such a specialized, long-tailed species. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Australia: very patchily from coastal Western Australia (including some islands) E in 
arid uplands (in band between 19° S and 26° S) to W & C Queensland. 
a x , Descriptive notes. 14-16 cm; c. 22-25 g. A 
pu -— pm — "| grassbird-like warbler with very long tail, 
B" graduated towards tip; tail-coverts above and 
aN below very long. Crown is dull rufous, shading 
‘ to greyish over ear-coverts and side of head, 
2m indistinct paler supercilium (most obvious be- 
E 1 fore eye, diffusing behind it), ear-coverts finely 
j striated (visible at close range); nape, mantle, 
rump and uppertail-coverts vary from greyish- 
brown to warm brown, unstreaked; wings 
darker brown, all feathers with wide paler warm 
2 brown fringes; tail blackish-brown, becoming 
VA browner at sides, narrowly tipped pale butfish; 
light greyish-buff below, becoming warmer cin- 
namon-buff on flanks and undertail-coverts, latter with slightly darker feather centres; iris dark brown; 
bill greyish-pink, dark grey culmen ridge: legs greyish-pink, darker at front of tarsus. Distinguished 
from superficially similar Megalurus timoriensis by absence of streaking, as well as different range 
and habitat. Sexes similar. Juvenile resembles adult but is slightly streaked, and should have brighter 
pink legs. Voice. Song, delivered from top of acacia bush (Acacia) or large hummock of spinifex 
grass (Triodia), a distinctive, high-pitched, loud repeated "cheerywheat", reminiscent of song of 
Stubble Quail (Coturnix pectoralis), also an abbreviated "cheerit" repeated every 3 seconds or so (up 
to ten times in half a minute) and terminating in descending "cheeroo"; marked individual variation 
in song content. Alarm or contact calls include sharp "kit" and short scolding harsh “chut-chut”. 
Habitat. Stands of spinifex grass, particularly where old large hummocks of spinitex become mixed 
with acacia scrub, along small watercourses in rocky foothills of upland desert country. 
Food and Feeding. Diet consists mostly of small invertebrates, especially grasshoppers (Orthoptera) 
and small beetles (Coleoptera); variety of seeds also taken, notably small seeds of mulla-mulla 
(Ptilotus), and has been seen to carry seeding heads of Prilotus to young. In some areas (e.g. 
Barrow I), seems to be virtually entirely insectivorous. Typically, feeds alone or in family parties. 
Hops, with long tail held raised, picking insects from the ground, or slips among the sharp tussocks 
of spinifex with remarkable ease. If alarmed, runs and takes cover in dense spinifex, clambering up 
to top to see if danger has passed, uttering bursts of nervous chattering. If flushed, drops from top 
of tall hummock and flutters weakly straight and low, pumping tail (which looks rear-heavy), until 
it alights near top of next hummock, or drops to ground to run for cover. 
Breeding. Season Aug-Nov, but sudden extensive rainfall at other times can trigger breeding ac- 
tivity; may rear two broods in good seasons. Nest a deep cup of woven fine grasses, lined with fine 
rootlets, typically well hidden in dense tussock of spinifex. Clutch 2 eggs; incubation by female 
alone; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
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Vivement Recent sei fat ias rs kntsyh. [Drisctivety of m new" population in € Queensland in 
TOO. hare Fete tl the egttectton tif whether rt senile he at least partially nomacdic 

Anbasad Conservation Nid globally threatened faeally quie common, but extremely localized 
fiercest prepiilatiem ktitrvh em Barti F EF "astet Western Australia. where this is the most most 
thereat bird spectes estimated | / 800 indivithials, giving density of O 32 birds/ha. in Aug 1976 On 
tutte tree Velit has heen rebel exterminated hy feral cats. although hoped that cat eradication 
pregesenimes vill redress thie prihen Kein tt oer also en Hermite Land Thevenard h off West 
ntfi Gestis Can the inimi knewn front four rim pockets tn C Western Australia (Fromm Pilbara S 
ae Mirinun nt Bote P Padpsliy m P^ Fitzroy rine area Fto Victoris drainage (N Western Aus 
tralia IW Mertherh Fettitery) 1n S hiehlmtds of Northern ferritary (from vicinity of Newcastle Wa 
Inte S Her Aden Spire y, md rn highlands of W Oneernstaned (Choncurry: Opalton area). Main threat to 
minbar priplanti is tish Fires whieh prestimnbly eonkd cause local extinctions of a species so 
Eesti onn Feprile habitat: Nevertheless a new population discovered in 2002 in the Alice Tablelands 
HEU ideetsted weti saney Pen nenrest known sites (in  lotenrry region), raises the question of 
whether Hiis peties may he setdewhst nniatdio Im addition, it has recently heen reported for the first 
Hian Seil A ein (ite (edlketen tats m extreme NW) Fhese records indicate how easily over 
Makel the petites is anml He Histributtiet in Western Australia and Northern Territory is probably 


Hie o dese erdi ienie as suggested hy the Incorporation of histirical data 

fihilepenphiy Athenee 9 Dmerem (1004) Ambrose ri ad (1096) Anon. FE982hy. Aston IORS Blukers rrt ul 
(PRA Peay Pese & Kniphtt (tinh RBeblusen ntl (CH, Selle & Mason (1999) Sedgwick (197K). 
Quhen 6 rey (POT, Sales ed ud. (LORD) Willer & Bentley (OR Weeller Calver (F981) 


Genus BULTIIKOLERELLA Stresemann, 1928 


I!) Buff-banded Bushbird 
Huettibofetella bivittata 


Veewueh. Wirpalire de [inm German Fiterbirechistinpet Spanish: Yerhera de Timor 
her common mimes Rall handed Cirseship/COnasewiren/ hiekei warhler, Buetlikefer' s/Titnot 
Essi A We er 


Vemm Napothera bicitthater Bepnte R50. Timin 

Wi, deseri hed speres of habbiter t Timaliidae and subsequently ened in various gen 
Bey Pe nd Hur est prece peenmmenmdations has heen to suhinerge the present genus into 
Veo ulii hat peopiophientisolition ofthis ien tron Hoe members ed latter genus, in addition 
PCT pmeepibindesgeie ul él renees, immense ment unsatisfactory, retention ofa monotypic 
pine fe dhis epieides cetiedicted preferable Miten yp 

Tbetihieetion Fitton ib degen Sirris 

Descriptive notes [7 19 em, e, 0 p An 
instrenked, relatively long tailed. medium 
sized warbler Vorehend and crown are chest- 
nnt, highliphted hy broad and long warm bulf 
sipercilitim extending almost to nape, bordered 
t helos hy chestint eyestripe extending back 
hom eyes anmdle ond wings dark olive-brown, 
"n rip chestnut brown: til dell reddish: brown: 


e lores, egt envers and most of inderparts warm 
i a. E beth becoming white at centre ol breast and 
Fi | > belly. ond fight olive hrown on flanks: itis 
i brown, bill dwk, paler lower mandible, legs 
p" pale Sexes simili, male somewhat larger: male 

wing 67. 77 mim. toil /6 R3 mim, female wing 

Pr d S anm dal i I6 mmi Ireenile teks warn phige tones, is dull brown above, with indis 


Fir theres nie sper Hinin dinh ol whitish below, with tiny heown feather tips Vole Song a 
lend sheets rb en elieet er Fete edil sometinies with downward inflection on final (Doudest) 
Wat cde Hens fend deseepnmlipg till, ehich ie hath Pareh ml low in pitch. and higher pitched 
pipe itle Sene ente ventribenuinl in time Conk ing: observation very dilfieult) 

Kahki Diener hahe imd postssy thickets in fecus, upto LEOD m; apparently avoids tracts of 
rop ier breed hit seeds to Fee remm patches ef monseon Forest which have hecome 
Bee H s Hh Panama thickets Aden in seeondary forest undergrowth and rank growth border- 
ine nsnm egeo eH npe eb rore plantations 

Fal Portia Sean intimi: Peede on emall invertebites Generally alone or in pairs: 
MAE ie hy bene Forages beth on the prenh and opto Yam above it, in btshes and low (ees, 
apy been Darm hi de hench while picking: inserts frome indersides of leaves aud along twigs 
When apii pens aleng peed and creeps (hretph bushes, Hhittering up inte low branches and 
hoc dese ta preme npnin 

Wreedinp: bi» dbermalion 

Mosementa: Besilent 

"bens nd € onser vet emi Met plebalby rentent Beelticted trange spectes: present in Timor and 
Wet VIVA. Oii continent qmd «ddespread tieeonplinnt the Emm lowlands Chis species’ shy and 
TOT notre remlers i one et (oue enel inspiemmes ab Finiet's eleven endemic hinds, hest located 
Fd Town distinetive Comal otrs He general preference for secondary serib over natural 
Meteorite Ped Pe aeta ekpen foi 


MA p Rine (EY T Te E pates X Wishes (P997) Kegset oT, Masi (PH BD, Sehedde & Mekeny (1O97). 
Wit v Pure (Eng 


Genus MEGALURULUS 4. Verreaux, 1869 


1) New Caledonian Thicketbird 
Megalurulus marici 


Vreneh Annlan ealédomennme Spanish Yerbera de Nueva Caledonia 


German Neukaledonien Busehstinget 


Other common names: New Caledonian Grassbird/Grass-warbler 


Taxonomy. Megalurulus marici Y. Verreaux, 1869, New Caledonia. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. New Caledonia, in SW Pacific Ocean. 
Descriptive notes. 17-18 cm; c. 28 g. An 


* "s oP ' unstreaked. rather long-tailed. medium-sized 
— i. S warbler with stunningly white supercilium. 
Pu x ; Forehead. crown, nape and entire upperparts, 

E kii : ge including wings and tail, are olive-brown, 

hi V Ne weakly washed with grey on mantle and back, 
» { offering slight contrast with rather darker, more 


; reddish-brown, tones of crown, nape, wings 
and tail, bold white supercilium runs from base 
of bill almost to nape, enhanced by dark choco- 
. late-brown ear-coverts, eyestripe and malar re- 
D gion; underparts creamy white, washed pale 
reddish-buff, darkening almost to dull orange 
at breast side (often, also a light rufous wash 
extends across breast) and becoming brownish on flanks; iris brown; bill black (as is inside of 
mouth), legs yellowish-horn. Sexes very similar, Juveniles is like adult, but duller, less reddish- 
brown, on upperparts. Vorcr, Song is a slow series of harsh "tchak" notes mixed with whistles and 
trills, similar to Acrocephalus. Calls include a sharp “tzik”, and a sound which has been likened to 
Ihe soft purring of a kitten. 

Habitat. Scrubhy habitats, typically a mixture of shrubs, ferns and herbs, most common in maquis 
minier with ferns. Also occurs in tall grass savanna, secondary bush, Lantana thickets and clear- 
ings within forest. Sometimes in patches of grassy and bushy scrub within cover of rainforest; has 
also heen observed while foraging on ground in dense, damp rainforest, well away from grass. 
Lowlands and in hills; to 1000 m in Dzumac Mts. 

Food and Feeding. No information on diet other than "insects". Generally alone or in pairs in 
dense cover; very difficult to observe as it feeds on or near the ground, scurrying away farther 
under cover when alarmed 

Breeding. Season Oct. Jan, seemingly chiefly at start of rains (Oct and Nov). Pair remains close to 
breeding territory throughout year. Nest an open cup of various grasses and other leaves, built on 
or very close to ground and well hidden in dense vegetation, such as at base of fern clump. Clutch 
| 3 eggs, no information on incubation and nestling periods; fledglings fed by one of the parents 
for several months after leaving nest. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation, Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Restricted- 
range species: present in New Caledonia EBA. This species’ extremely shy and retiring nature renders 
it one of the most difficult of New Caledonia's c. 20 surviving endemics to see; generally considered, 
however. to he not uncommon and appears Io be quite widespread on the island. This ground-nesting 
species could well suffer from introduced mammalian predators, including rats (Rattus), dogs, cats 
and pigs; habitat destruction resulting from the mining industry on the island could become a prob- 
lem in the future. Further study required. 

Bibliography Barré & Dutson (2000), Doughty et af. (1999), Dutson (2006c), Hannecart (1988), Hannecart & 
Létocart (1984), Ripley (1985), Stokes (1980) 


14. Melanesian Thicketbird 
Megalurulus whitneyi 


French: Mégalure de Whitney German: Whitneybuschsänger Spanish: Yerbera de Melanesia 
Other common names: Bismarck/New Britain/Whiteman Mountains Thickethird/Thicket-war- 
bler/Warblet (grosvenori), Bougainville Thicketbird/Thicket-warbler (Glaneae); Guadalcanal/ 
Solomons "Thicketbird (Guripiae)y,; New Hebrides Thicketbird (whitnevi) 


Taxonomy Cichlornis whitneyi Mayr, 1933, Espíritu Santo, Vanuatu. 

Formerly placed in now defunct genus Ciehlornis. Races grosvenori and Haneae have at times 
heen considered to represent separate species, as has, less often, furipavae: all taxa, however, very 
poorfy known and further field study, particularly of vocalizations, is required. Four subspecies 
recognized, 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. w. grosvenori (Gilliard, 1960) - New Britain (Whiteman Mts). in Bismarck Archipelago. 

M w Hanece (Hadden, 1983) - Bougainville E (Crown Prince Range, in C of island, possibly also 
Mt Balhi. in N) TI 

M. w. turipivae (Cain & Galbraith, 1955) — Guadaleanal (Turipava), in SE Solomon Is. 

M. w whitnevi (Mayr, 1933) -- Espíritu Santo, in N Vanuatu, 

Descriptive notes. 17-19 cm; 24-27 g. A rela- 
tively long-tailed, medium-sized warbler. 
Nominate race has tawny-buffish supercilium 
contrasting with narrow blackish band from 
bill base back through eye to rear of ear-cov- 
™ A eris; crown, nape and upperparts, including 
^ wings, brown, lesser wing-coverts darker and 
with lighter brown edgings (slight scaled ap- 
pearance); outermost primary markedly shorter 
than next one (tapered wingpoint); tail brown, 
rectrices hecoming distinctly frayed and feather 
shafts. stiffening into points (presumed a re- 
sult of abrasion, but few specimens in exist- 
ence); underparts tawny-buff. palest on chin 
and throat; iris blackish-brown; hill and legs blackish. Sexes similar, male relatively longer-tailed 
than female. Juvenile undescribed. Race riripavae resembles nominate, but has slightly broader 
facial mask, slightly darker supercilium and underparts, lacks brown scalloping on lesser wing- 
covers; erosveneori has most extensive black mask, lacks brown scalloping on lesser wing-coverts 
(as previous), has outermost primary much shorter than next (as nominate); Haneae is distinctive, 
dark olive brown (almost sooty) above, blackish lesser wing-coverts with light brown feather edges 
(scaled shoulder), blackish tail (not frayed or spinc-tipped, but this could be due to specimens 
having new, unworn feathers), supercilium and chin to breast rich reddish-cinnamon, shading to 
drab hrown on tower underparts, also oeutermost primary more or less equal to next three (blunt 
wingpoint). Voice, Poorly known. A clear | note or 2-note melodic whistle followed by higher- 
pitched note has been attributed to race Hunede: nominate race's song is a short explosive series of 
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pure erystal clear notes, usually (wo or three notes; sometimes followed by à short sweet warble, 
also hasam explosive aem eall ot à repeated rapid series of piercing churs “wee z2weeweeweewee", 
of level or descending piteh. 

Habitat, Undergrowth of humid moss Forest, chredly in mountains. On Boupamville (race Hanede), 
known only from dense growth ol ferus; hamboos, ete; in wet moss torest on mountain rides at 
e 1550 im, but song believed to be ob Uns species heard as dow as 900 m; in Vanuatu (nominate) 
Tavours forest between 7S0 0m and. 1500 nbi but reported as Tow as 150 mi Occurs in Forest on kart 
limestone at E700 m on New Bain (rresvenmori, und in forest at E200. 1550 m on Guadaleanal 
(nripavae), 

Pood and l'eeding. Poorly Known. Stomachs of specimens contained. “tiny black insects" and 
“small hard bodied insects" Keeps very much to prounmd ander dense growth of ternos and other 
vegetation; esteeniely difficult to observe 

Breeding. Data confined to one nest site on Bougainville (race Hanea Nest, lound in Jun, à cap 
vonstrüeted. trom dark vegetation, lived with pale libres (contrasting wath darkness ol exterior 
material), placed e; 2 m above streambed i mele im vertical rock wall ol narrow galley, with à fip 
of dark vegetation trom nest hanpray down the wall, sume site used iir subsequent years. Eggs | ot 
2, No other information, 

Movements, Resident, so Far as ts known 

Status and Conservation, Not plobally threatened Currently considered Near threatened. Re 
stricted ranpe species: present in New Britian amd New Ireland KBA grosvenori), Solomon Group 
EBA (Hane), tiripavaeyand Vanuatu and Temotu BRA (notuimate). Perhaps the least known ol all 
thieketbirds, because ol its extremely shy and tetiing habits and also the nature ot its habitat (wel 


montane Forest); status therefore dibieult to assess with accuracy Nomine ree is probably rela 
tively common on Esptiitu Santo in appropriate habitat; Despite few held observations on 
Bougainville |, anece is believed to be possibly relatively numerous there; known only Irom type 
locality in Crown Prince Ranpe, but sonp believed to be ol this taxon bits been heard elsewhere, 
notably on Mt Balbi (n N of island) in Solomons, tace Tripavae is known from only three obser 
vations atthe type locality en Guadaleanal. Likewise, grosveneori known only trom type locality on 
New Britain, amd has not been found since its discovery (n. Whiteman Mts) in. 1959, has been 
speculated that i mult be present on adjacent New trebind, but searches for it there have so lat 
heen unsuecesstul Montane torest cremains remarkably intel at sites of most ol the known 
populations. Introduced mammalian predators, notably. Feral cats; are the most Thely threats for 
these teimestirl birds. 

Wibliography: Heepullu (E092), Cin & CGalbrath (1895) Comes (1990), Doughty er al. (1999), Dutson (20060) 
Colbie) (1900), Hadden (LOR, 108 0, Mavr (19 10), Rond & Cilliiid (192), Ripley (TORS) 


15. Rusty Thicketbird 
Megalurulus rubiginosus 


Wrench: Mëgalure rubipineuse German Rotbrüst Buschsinger Spanish: Yerbera Herrambrosa 
Other common names Rulous faced Thieker warbler, Rufous neeked/New Bitam Phicketbivl/ 
Watblei/Babbler warbler 


Taxonomy, Ortygociehla rubiymosa PL. Selater, E881, New Butun 

Formerly placed in now detunct penus Orngecichta Monotype 

Distribution. Lowlands of New Britan, in Bismarck Archipelago 

Descriptive notes. 18. 19 5 em, c 26. Wg A 
relatively long tailed, medium sized. warbler 
Vas bret cubous side of head, including bores 
and supercilium, crown and entire upperpatts 
dark earth brown, becoming washed chestiut 


- on uppertail covers and Gul, bight rulous 
w throat and underpaets, becoming darker brown 
on lower belly and undertaidl voverts, is grey 
or brown; bill blackish, paler towards base ot 
lower mandible, legs pale pinkish brown to 
brown, Distinguished from M. w/nfnevr col racc 


— 


grosvenort) by eq burger size and longer tail, 
" wholly rufous head side lacking dark mask, 
Sexes simila Presumed juvenile has darker 
head side than adult, lacktp ruleus supercilium, paler bulfy tulous underparts (palest on throat) 
with more contrasting dark brown Hanks and undettail coverts, Vater. Song described as à very 
sweet pure phrase of 5 notes, second note two fones above fust, Mrd a tone below test, fourth à 
fone above first and last note the same as Fist; has been likened to song of a mouse warbler 
(Crateroseelis). Contact notes described as low "ehurt" or, when pair members separated, as dry 
stiecato (ill whieh can break into sharp chattering 
Habitat, Undergrowth of both primary forest and secondary forest; occurs also in overgrown pat 
dens and dense stands of pinger, Lowlinds ind hills, up toat least. 1400 m Replaced at higher 
elevations Gn forest on Limestone at 1/00 m) by M. wlntnevi Col rüce grosvenori), 
Hood nnd Feeding. No spectlic information on diet; other than insects and small snails, Typically 
found in pars or Fanily parties, As shy and shulkiny as congeners, Forages on torest floor under 
vover of berns; hops along, holding Gul partially banned amd halt cooked, 
Breeding, Poorly studied. Ejps taken in Nov, Dec and Jan, suggesting breeding, during rainy sea 
son, Nest deseribed as "i (ree standing leal nest on the ground". Cluteli probably 2 eggs. No other 
informntion. 
Movements. Resident, so far as is known 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted range spectes: present n New Brit 
anand New DIrelind KBA. Shas difficult to assess owing fo is extremely skulking habits. Seems 
to be lovally common, although is generally considered seace (becuse of its elusive nature). 
Introduced immalian predators, especially terni cats, are the most likely threats For this terrestrial 


species, 
Bibliography Coates (1990), Dabl (1899), Doughty er al (1999), Dutson C'00600), Finch & MeKean (1987), Hadden 
GOKI, F984), Maye CE 880), Meyer f 1934), Orenstein (1970), Rerhenow (1899), Ripley (EON) 


16. Long-legged Thicketbird 
Megalurulus rufus 


French: Mépalure des Vidgi German: Langbein Buschsünper 
Other common names: Long legged Warbler, Greater Forest Warbler 


Spanish: Yerbera de Fiji 


‘Taxonomy, Tricheciehla rufa Reichenow, 1890, Viti Levu, Fiji. 


Vas in the past been placed in a monotypic genus, Zricliecichila, or sometimes with M. rubiginosus 
in Ortygocichla. Despite its rather long legs, however, it has many features (typical of present ge- 
nus, Two subspecies recognized, 
Subspecies and Distribution, 
Mr clumei (Kinsky, 1975) = Vanua Levu (N Fiji). 

M. r rufus (Reichenow, 1890) — Viti Levu (SW tiji). 

Descriptive notes, 19 cm; e. 24 g. A large 
rusty brown warbler, with long tail rounded at 
: > tip, rather long and strong legs, strong and rela- 
n sn tively long bill. Has conspicuous whitish 
supercilium (washed. rusty bull towards rear 
\ " in fresh plumage) extending (rom bill base al- 
\ most to. nape; crown and ear-coverts warm 
} brown; upperparts rasty-brown with olive un- 
‘va dertones, wings and tail reddish-brown; throat 

‘ aU and breast centre cleanly white, contrasting 

i . with warm rusty bull breast side and Hanks, 
becoming browner towards vent; iris brown; 
bill grey; legs bright pink, pale claws. Sexes 
evidently similar. Juvenile not formally de 
seribed, but appears to be indistinguishable from adults in field. Voici; Song consists of variable 
short phrases of loud, clear, melodie notes, each phrase usually repeated several times at intervals 


ob several seconds or minutes, always lacking the terminal Flourish usually given by sympatric 
Cettia ruficapille: callis an explosive series of scolding notes; the only documented call for race 
chanted is a lush "che". 

Habitat, Dense thickets of undergrowth flanking mountain streams in mature and unlogged rain- 
torest; between BOO m and. 1000 m 

Food and Feeding. No information. Assumed to feed on small invertebrates taken mainly on the 
pround under dense cover 

Breeding, The 12 pairs or singing birds recorded at Wabu Forest Reserve in Nov 2003 included 
two pairs each with a recently Hedged juvenile. No further information. 

Movements. Presumed resident 

Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted range species: present in Fiji EBA, Ex 
tremely skulking behaviour renders this one of the most dillieult to see, and feast known, of all 
thieketbirds. Until recently feared to be extinct, as nominate rice was known only Irom four speci 
mens collected on Viti Levu between [890 and 894; unconliemed reports in 1967, 1973 and 1991, 
but nothing conclusive until 2003. Intensive fieldwork since 2003 has discovered this species in at 
least Live sites on Viti Levu; in Wabu Forest Reserve, total of [2 territories found within 2 km of à 
campsite in Noy 2004, Race eluníer was described trom one bird collected on Vanua Levu in 197-4, 
but this form has not been found again. Although spectes is currently secure at Wabi, it remains at 
tisk from forest clearance elsewhere, and predation by introduced. predators, particularly mon 
gooses (Herpestes). 

Bibliography Coll & Andrew (O88), Collar eral (1991), Dutson 120000), Dutson & Müsibaluvu (2004, 2000), 
King (1978/70), Kinsky (1975), Mercer (0970), Pratt er ut (1987), Watlmp (2001) 


Genus CHAETORNIS G.R. Gray, 1848 


17. Bristled Grassbird 
Chaetornis striata 


French: Graminicole rayec German: Nacktzügelsiinper 
Other common names: Bristled Geass warbler 


Spanish: Yerbera Estriada 


"Taxonomy. Megalurus? striatus Jerdon, 1841, Nilgiris, southern India. 
Monotypie 
Distribution. Breeds NE Pakistan (NE Punjab) patehily E across Gangetic Plain to C Bangladesh 
and NE India (C Assam); non breeding EC India (C Madhya Pradesh E t0 C Orissa, S to N Andhra 
Pradesh) 
, Descriptive notes. 19 21 em; c. 28-35 g. A 
^N 4 (DO large warbler with broadly graduated long tail, 
and relatively short, almost linitd like bill en- 
hanced by flat crowns unique facial protection 
in torm ol movable flap of toral skin in which 
à row of five suff rictal bristles is. vertically 
set (these can be moved to and fro, as hinged, 
and form a "visor" to protect bird's eyes as it 
moves through sharp edged grasses), Has fore 
head and crown warm brown, weakly streaked 
darker, nape bully brown, streaked darker; side 
of head and ear-coverts butty brown, weak dull 
|] supercilium and a darker shade behind eye; 
mantle, seapulars and uppertail coverts bully 
brown with bold blackish streaking (streaking most apparent when plumage worn), rump weakly 
streaked: wings extensively bully brown, contrasting with very dark-centred tertüals, latter edged 
with coppery brown; uppertail dull brown, central feather pair tighter brown, with fine dark bar- 
ring, lipped bulf white; off. white below, washed buffy on breast, flanks and undertail coverts (some 
are washed light yellow below in fresh plumage), indistinct necklace of fine black shalt streaks 
(shafts remarkably stil) on breast; underside of tail dusky, each feather broadly tipped whitish, and 
with black subterminally (ean be striking if tail spread when alighting), much duller in worn plum 
age, with more diffuse streaking above, drab greyish tones below, fight feathers sometimes bleached 
almost whitish (ean be striking in light, very ragged tail with no while tips; iris dull brown; bill of 
breeding male black, with black interior of mouth and dark grey Facial skin, bill otherwise dark 
horn with paler lower mandible; legs brownish flesh to pale fleshy, claws dark brown, Distin 
guished from Megalurus palustris mainly by smaller size, broader and less tapered tail, stubbier 
bill, streaked nape, drabber and less strongly marked plumage. Sexes similar, male e, 10% larger 
than female. Juvenile resembles adult, but in fresh. plumage underparts strongly washed yellow, 
also wider feather fringes partially concealing dark streaking above, Voices. Song, from near top of 
tall grasses, reeds or bush or in aerial display, distinctive, a repeated double, sometimes trisyallibic, 
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rising and then falling “trew, treuw" or "ji-jee, jee-ji". 0-5 seconds between each pair of notes; 
some variation in pitch of these calls, and occasionally bursts into complex of 5 or 6 notes, with 
terminal ones either downslurred or upslurred. Only other documented calls a harsh "cha" and a 
sharp "zip". 

Habitat. Lowland grassland with scattered bushes, e.g. Ziziphus jujuba and tamarisk (Tamarix), in 
riverine plains, including drier margins of marshland; favours "elephant grass", but occurs also in 
mixed grassland and reeds (Phragmites). To c. 460 m. Generally in drier habitats than those pre- 
ferred by Megalurus palustris. 

Food and Feeding. Diet small invertebrates, but few data other than "insects"; label of a museum 
skin mentions "grasshopper" (Orthoptera). Usually encountered singly or in pairs. Forages among 
reeds or tall grasses, threading its way with ease as it climbs through the vegetation, often descend- 
ing to feed on ground. Generally very elusive unless in display flight (performed throughout year); 
once flushed, is very difficult to relocate after it has tumbled back into cover. 

Breeding. Season May-Sept (during rains), but birds in breeding condition as early as late Mar 
and as late as mid-Sept. [n aerial display, performs gently undulating flight on wide zigzag or 
circular route c. 3 m over tops of reeds, with whirring wings, for c. 60 seconds, while repeatedly 
singing. Nest a ball of dry grasses, entrance near top, placed on or near ground in grass or scrubby 
bush. Clutch 4 or 5 eggs; incubation apparently by female only; no further information. 
Movements. Poorly understood. Sparse records in recent decades seem to suggest pattern of a 
summer visitor to N breeding areas in rainy season, and movement S to non-breeding areas over 
EC India. May breed for a few seasons at a site, only to forsake area for several years; such oppor- 
tunists presumably arrived following considerable dispersal, as indicated by the few records for 
Pakistan. Occurrences of individuals well away from normal haunts encompass greater part of 
Indian Subcontinent. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE, Rare and local. Few recorded observations in recent 
decades, although older records exist from virtually all lowland regions of India. At very W limit of 
range, in Pakistan and extreme NW India, probably little more than a sporadic visitor which may 
occasionally nest. In Nepal, where only recently discovered, occurs in several protected areas in 
the terai, namely Royal Chitwan National Park, Royal Sukilaphanta Wildlife Reserve and, rarely, 
Koshi Tappu Wildlife Reserve. Recent reports from protected areas in NE India (Manas and 
Kaziranga National Parks, in Assam) indicate that this elusive species may well have been over- 
looked as finding grassland habitat in a pristine state becomes more difficult. Formerly described 
as locally common in Bangladesh, but no recent reports and, it seems, no suitable habitat remain- 
ing. Assumed wintering area in C India based largely on historical records, when this species was 
considered "locally common" in some places; modern reports from this area are virtually non- 
existent, with exception of the Pune area of Maharashtra, where reported in Dec 1992 and Apr 
1996, Habitat loss through agricultural development, wetland drainage and overgrazing are the 
biggest threats; situation becomes more complex if it is confirmed to have different breeding and 
non-breeding areas, as this doubles its requirements for protected grassland. Bearing in mind the 
length of time during which this grassbird was overlooked at such well-watched sites as Chitwan 
(Nepal), there is some hope that intensive searches in e.g. C India may produce further sightings. 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Anon. (2003c), Baker (1997), Baral (1997), Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar. 
Andreev er al (2001), Collar. Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Grewal (1996), Grimmett & Inskipp (2003), Grimmett 
et al. (1998. 2000), Heath & Thorns (1989), Inskipp (1996), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Inskipp, Inskipp & Grimmett 
(1999), Inskipp, Lindsey & Duckworth (1996), Kazmierczak (2000), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), 
Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


Genus GRAMINICOLA Jerdon, 1863 


18. Rufous-rumped Grassbird 


Graminicola bengalensis 


French: Grande Graminicole German: Katzengrassánger Spanish: Yerbera Bengalí 
Other common names: Large Grassbird/Grass-warbler, Rusty-rumped Grassbird 


Taxonomy. Graminicola Bengalensis Jerdon, 1863. Cachar, India. 

A monotypic genus, sharing features with both Chaetornis (rictal bristles) and Schoenicola (pecu- 

liar spiked crown feathers). Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

G. b. bengalensis Jerdon, 1863 — N & NE India (Uttar Pradesh E to Assam and Manipur) and 

adjacent S Nepal and NE Bangladesh. 

G. b, striatus Styan, 1892 — SE Myanmar (Tenasserim), NE Vietnam (E Tonkin) and S China (Hainan). 

G. b. sinicus Stresemann, 1923 — SE China (Guangxi, N Guangdong). 

- r = : Descriptive notes. 16-18 cm; 13-17 g. A 
| boldly marked grassbird with broad graduated 

tail only moderately tapered. Nominate race in 

fresh plumage has crown streaked reddish- 

brown and black (becomes almost blackish 

when worn), contrasting whitish supercilium; 

ear-coverts buff, finely streaked black; nape 
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b In AN i and mantle boldly streaked black and brown- 
ND | » g ish-white (streaking becomes blacker and 

\ 3b a T Es whiter with wear), contrasting unmarked ru- 
at TES S d A] fous rump and rusty wings; tail blackish, white 

A ae feather tips (most apparent when seen from 


below); whitish below, flanks and undertail- 
coverts rufous-buff (becoming whiter with 
wear); iris light brown to reddish-brown; bill blackish-horn. paler lower mandible; legs brownish- 
flesh to pale flesh-coloured. Distinguished from Megalurus palustris mainly by smaller size, shorter, 
broader and less tapered tail, bolder markings, unstreaked flanks. Sexes similar, male larger than 
female. Juvenile is browner overall than adult, with dull brown tail, rectrices very narrowly tipped 
buffish. Race striatus in fresh plumage is more rufous-brown above, and less heavily streaked, 
than nominate, but becomes whiter when worn (then appearing strongly streaked black and white); 
sinicus is similarly rufous above but richer rufous on flanks and undertail-coverts, shading to lighter 
rufous on sides of head and breast. Voick. Song. from near top of tall grasses or in short flight, quite 
loud, a strong downslurred note followed by a series of clipped, rhythmic, warbled notes, e.g. as 
"Klééuu,kléitküit.küit"; some variation, a longer phrase often begins with short low note followed 
by 2-3 high notes, then rapid warbled phrases, e.g. "bzz-wi-wi-wi, yu-wuoo-yu-wuoo'". Calls in- 


clude various rattles and short wheezy notes in connection with song; mewing call like that of Grey 
Catbird (Dumetella carolinensis), and harsh nasal scolding wheeze reminiscent of screech of dis- 
tant Eurasian Jay (Garrulus glandarius). 

Habitat. Lowland wet grassland, reed-swamp and other emergent vegetation by canals, rivers and 
lakes. 

Food and Feeding. Food small invertebrates, but no published details other than "insects". Usu- 
ally encountered singly or in pairs. Keeps well hidden, and generally very elusive (unless indulg- 
ing in song flights); once flushed, is very difficult to relocate after it has dived back into cover. 
Breeding. Breeds during wet season, in Jul and Aug (to coincide with monsoon), in India. In short 
song flight, suddenly rises into air and drops back into cover. Nest a deep cup of sedges and plant 
fibres, lined with fine grass roots, anchored to 3-4 reed stems (in manner of many Acrocephalus 
nests) over deep water. Clutch 4 eggs. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Com- 
mon to rare; very local. In recent decades has undergone dramatic decline over most of range. In N 
India it is known to be present in Dudhwa National Park (Uttar Pradesh); present also in adjacent 
Royal Sukilaphanta Wildlife Reserve, in W Nepal, and farther E, in Nepal terai and duars, it sur- 
vives in Royal Chitwan National Park and possibly in Koshi Tappu Wildlife Reserve. Recent re- 
ports from protected areas in NE India indicate a good population in Kaziranga National Park 
(Assam). In Bangladesh, has disappeared from most of its former range through habitat destruc- 
tion, but still survives in extreme NE. No recent information from Myanmar, where found, at least 
formerly, in Tenasserim. Formerly bred in C Thailand, but disappeared through habitat loss; last 
reported in 1923. No recent information from Vietnam, where formerly occurred in E Tonkin. Rare 
in SE China. Habitat loss through agricultural development, wetland drainage and subsequent 
overgrazing are the biggest threats to this declining species; loss of wet grassland appears to be 
causing populations to become increasingly fragmented. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Borrow & Demey (2001), Grimmett & Inskipp (2003), Grimmett 
et al. (1998, 2000), Heath & Thorns (1989), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Inskipp et al. (1999), Kazmierczak (2000), 
Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Singh (1994), Thompson & Johnson (2003). 


Genus SCHOENICOLA Blyth, 1844 


19. Broad-tailed Grassbird 
Schoenicola platyurus 


French: Graminicole à queue large German: Rundschwanzsinger Spanish: Yerbera Coliancha 
Other common names: (Indian) Broad-tailed Grass-warbler, Broad-tailed Warbler 


Taxonomy. Thimalia platyura Jerdon, 1841, Goodaloor, foot of Nilgiri Hills, southern India. 
Treated as forming a superspecies with S. brevirostris. Often considered conspecific, and, in view 
of strong similarities between them, this perhaps a better treatment; critical comparison of 
vocalizations needed. Distinct differences between birds from N of range (larger, duller and greyer 
above, contrasting reddish-brown wings, whiter below) and those from S (rather smaller, darker 
reddish-brown above, buff below); significance of this, which apparently not due to effects of 
plumage wear, is unclear and requires investigation. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Western Ghats of SW India, locally from W Maharashtra S to E Kerala and W Tamil 
Nadu. 
-n Descriptive notes. 18 cm; c. 20 g. Distinctive 
Rc AS (| warbler with rear-heavy appearance created by 
iso T combination of small head and bill, relatively 
pz long and broad tail (strongly graduated), and 
T voluminous undertail-coverts loosely extend- 
- ing over half-way down tail; plumage rather 


S i e variable, depending on locality and feather 
E wear. Male (in S of range) has head and 
| upperparts, including wings, almost uniform 
o E reddish-brown, apart from diffuse paler 
N n supercilium and lores, darker brown uppertail- 
r coverts; often very indistinct barring on tertials, 
Do (4 rump and uppertail-coverts; tail dark brown 
ER with indistinct fine darker barring, blackish on 
underside, each feather pale-tipped (this obvious only from below, as shorter rectrices concealed 
by longer ones); whitish below, becoming warm buff on breast and flanks, brownish undertail- 
coverts with pale scalloping; underwing-coverts pale buff; in N (C Western Ghats), plumage duller 
and greyer above, with reddish-brown wings. and whiter below; iris dull brown; bill dark grey- 
brown, paler lower mandible, during breeding all blackish, black inside mouth; legs pale flesh- 
grey. Differs from very similar S. brevirostris in larger size (wing 63-72 mm, against 60-63 mm), 
more pronounced (although still weak) barring on tail, and often faint barring on tertials, rump and 
uppertail-coverts. Female is like male but smaller, with paler bill. Juvenile has head and upperparts 
uniformly reddish-brown, tail feathers narrower and without pale tips, underparts washed yellow. 
Voice. Not well documented. Song, in flight or from perch on grass or top of smali bush, variable, 
has been described as "chirruping" or as a shrill and sweet trill, ending with a few warbling notes 
and "chack" notes; call “pink pink", reminiscent of voice of Red Avadavat (Amandava amandava) 
but louder. 
Habitat. Grassy and bracken-covered hillsides and ridgetops, from 900 m to 2000 m. Includes 
reeds and grass-swamp in depressions between ridges and mixed grassland and stunted date palms, 
and other scrubby or bushy cover on upper slopes. 
Food and Feeding. Poorly studied. Food small invertebrates, chiefly insects. Generally solitary, 
and (unless song-flighting) typically skulking. Forages on the ground, slipping through dense grass 
with great agility. If flushed, flies low, with droopy tail appearing awkwardly balanced, soon drop- 
ping back into cover. Most active in early morning and towards sunset, when sings and calls from 
grass heads, fences or even telegraph wires. 
Breeding. Jul-Sept. also (from condition of specimens) Mar-May; probably double-brooded. In 
distinctive song flight, soars to 4-5 m, with tail fanned, while repeatedly "chirruping", terminates 
display with a parachute-like glide down into cover. Nest, probably built by female (as mate, as- 
sumed to be male, sings from nearby perch), a bulky ball of coarse dry grasses, entrance hole at 


side, well concealed up to c. ! m from ground in tall dense grass or tussock. Clutch 2 or 3 eggs. No 
other information available. 
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Movements. Presumed resident. Individual in Nov in SE India (Point Calimere, on E coast of 
Tamil Nadu) indicates at least occasional movement; nevertheless, validity of sight reports of three 
individuals at two sites in hills of S Sri Lanka in 1939 regarded as dubious, and museum specimen 
labelled "Ceylon" (2 Sri Lanka) likewise considered of doubtful origin. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE, Restricted-range species: present in Western Ghats 
EBA. Precise status difficult to assess because of the species' skulking nature and the inaccessibil- 
ity of suitable montane grassland. In general, regarded as scarce and very localized: most numer- 
ous in suitable habitat in extreme S part of Western Ghats. Recently recorded at several sites in W 
Maharashtra, leading to speculation that it may perhaps be more common in the unexplored grassy 
hills of the region than had been thought. Considered to have declined in recent decades, through 
fragmentation of natural montane grassland. Known to occur in several protected areas, including 
Indira Ghandi National Park, in the Anaimalai Hills, Silent Valley National Park and the Salim Ali 
Bird Sanctuary, in Kerala. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997). Allan et al. (1988). Anon. (2003c), Baker (1997), Collar et al. (2001), Grimmett 
et al. (1998), Henry (1971), Hussain (1977), Kazmierczak (2000), Kazmierczak & Singh (2001), Phillips (1975), 
Raman (1997), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


20. Fan-tailed Grassbird 


Schoenicola brevirostris 


French: Graminicole à bec court German: Fácherschwanzsánger Spanish: Yerbera Abanico 
Other common names: Fan-tailed Grass-warbler/Swamp-warbler, African Fan-tailed Warbler, 
African Broad-tailed Warbler/Grass-warbler 


Taxonomy. Bradypterus brevirostris Sundevall, 1850, upper Umlazi River, Natal, South Africa. 
Treated as forming a superspecies with S. platyurus. Often considered conspecific, and, in view of 
strong similarities between them, this perhaps a better treatment; critica! comparison of vocalizations 
needed. Race alexinae intergrades with nominate. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. b. alexinae (Heuglin, 1863) — Sierra Leone (Tingi Mts) and adjacent parts of Guinea; extreme SE 
Nigeria and Cameroon; S Gabon and PRCongo E to E DRCongo, S to C & SW Angola, N & C 
Zambia and Malawi; and S Sudan. W highlands of Ethiopia. and Rift Valley mountains in W & C 
Uganda. W & S Kenya and W & N Tanzania. 

S. b. brevirostris (Sundevall, 1850) — Malawi and NW Mozambique S to E South Africa (S to 
Eastern Cape). Swaziland and Lesotho. 

Descriptive notes. 16-17 cm; 14-17 g. Dis- 
tinctive grassbird with disproportionately small 
head and bill enhanced by flat crown, and rela- 
tively massive rear body and strongly gradu- 
ated broad tail. long loose uppertail-coverts 
reaching half-way down tail; wings relatively 
short and broad. Nominate race has head and 
upperparts greyish-brown, becoming buffy or 
reddish-brown on mantle, back and scapulars; 
rump darker brown, becoming almost black- 
ish-brown on uppertail-coverts; tail blackish- 
brown, each feather pale-tipped (this visible 
only from below, because shorter rectrices con- 
cealed by longer ones), central tail feathers 
with very weak barring (rather like fault-barring); flight-feathers dark brown with sandy edges, 


upperwing-coverts greyish-brown; whitish below, becoming buffy on breast side, flanks and ven- 
tral region, undertail-coverts (long and loose, as above) blackish with pale scaling (some birds 
show less blackish than others); underwing-coverts buffy white; iris dull brown; bill dark horn to 
blackish, pale lower mandible; legs pale fleshy-grey. Distinguished from very similar S. platyurus 
by rather smaller size (male wing 60-63 mm, against 63—72 mm), fainter barring on tail, lack of 
indistinct barring on upperparts. Sexes similar. Juvenile has head and upperparts more evenly red- 
dish-brown, underparts washed yellow, and tail less clumsily long and less broad (can thus give 
remarkably different impression from that of adult). Race alexinae is darker, more olive-brown 
(less reddish-brown), above than nominate, and lacks warm buff wash on flanks. Voice. Song, 
from perch on large head of grass or in distinctive song flight, a weak but surprisingly far-carrying, 
almost metallic, ringing "sweep" or similar note, repeated 2—4 times at intervals of 1-6-1-8 seconds 
(note has also been transcribed as "tseenk", “tch”, “peee” etc.); whirring wing sound in descent 
phase of flight. Calls include trisyllabic "jur-jur-jur", sharp "prit-rit", harsh "chick", rapid harsh 
rattle and wheezy "tzzzt-tzzt". 

Habitat. Damp upland grassland near streams, rivers or lakes, particularly with tall rank grasses; 
also sedge meadows and grassy and bushy mountain slopes. Chiefly between 1000 m and 2150 m, 
but as Jow as 600 m in E Zaire; in S of range a seasonal visitor above 1000 m, descending as low as 
350 m in Zimbabwe. 

Food and Feeding. Poorly studied. Feeds on small invertebrates; small beetles (Coleoptera), grass- 
hoppers (Orthoptera) and hairless caterpillars documented. Generally solitary and (unless display- 
ing) skulking. Forages on the ground, slipping through dense grass in rodent-like manner. If flushed, 
flies low, with droopy tail. as though top-heavy, and drops back into cover. Most active in early 
morning and, to lesser extent, in evening; in early-morning mist or drizzle will perch up on grass 
heads, fences or even telegraph wires, looking forlorn, as if seeking to avoid wet grass. 
Breeding. Birds in breeding condition in Jul in Sierra Leone, Jul and Aug in W Kenya, Mar-Oct in 
E DRCongo, Jan and Feb in Zambia, Dec-Mar in Malawi, Nov-Feb in Zimbabwe and Dec-Mar in 
South Africa. In distinctive song flight, slowly circles or spirals up to c. 25 m above ground, 
jerking tail up and down. beating wings with surprising rapidity (producing whirring sound), be- 
fore planing down on set wings to perch on grass head or disappear into grasses. Nest extremely 
well concealed, a bulky bow! of coarse dry grasses, only loosely woven into deep hollow of a dry 
grass tuft, typically sited 5-30 cm above water or wet ground. Clutch 2-3 eggs, laid at 24-hour 
intervals; no information on incubation and nestling periods; apparently both sexes feed young. 
Movements. Resident over most of range, but skulking nature outside breeding season makes true 
assessment difficult. In S, known to be a breeding visitor in austral summer to highlands above 
1000 m. [n Zimbabwe, arrives on breeding grounds from early Nov to Dec and departs in early Apr, 
but extent of local rains an important factor in timings; in some seasons may be present in high- 
lands until late May. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common, but rather local. At N limits of 
extensive range. distribution is fragmented and a number of populations poorly known; some of 
these (in Sierra Leone, Guinea, Cameroon, Gabon, Sudan and Ethiopia) could well be under threat 
from overgrazing and general habitat degradation. Very sparsely recorded in S Sudan (only two 
records) and in Ethiopia. Even in regions where this species is well known there are considerable 
fluctuations in numbers, depending on local grassland conditions: populations at low level in dry 
years. Considered to be decreasing, although not yet classed as "endangered", in South Africa, 
where habitats threatened by commercial afforestation, damming and consequent flooding of pe- 
ripheral marshlands, and trampling of grassland by cattle. 

Bibliography. Allan (1988), Allan et al. (1988), Beck (1988), Boucher & Boucher (1991), Britton, P.L. (1980b), 
Brooke (1966b, 1984a), Cyrus & Robson (1980), Davies & Allan (1998), Dowsett (1979), Guy (1987), Hall & 
Moreau (1970), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey et al. (2005). Irwin (1981), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 
1973), Newman (1990), Roberts (1933), Sinclair er al. (2002), Snell (1972), Took (1959), Urban & Brown (1971), 
Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 
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Subfamily ACROCEPHALINAE 
Genus HEMITESIA Chapin, 1948 


21. Neumann's Warbler 
Hemitesia neumanni 


French: Tésie de Neumann German: Trugtesia Spanish: Tesia de Neumann 
Other common names: Short-tailed Warbler 
Taxonomy. Sylvietta neumanni Rothschild, 1908, forest west of Lake Tanganyika, 2000 m, 
DRCongo. Affinities uncertain; closely resembles Sylvietta, but differs in behaviour. Monotypic. 
Distribution. E DRCongo. SW Uganda, W Rwanda and W Burundi. 
Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm; 11-3 g. Large- 
ES headed warbler with distinctive striped head 
i pattern, very short tail. Broad supercilium is 
variably grey-brown, dull greenish or off-white 
in front of eye, becoming white behind eye to 
over ear-coverts; broad black stripe from base 
of bill running above supercilium on to nape 
side; crown to centre of nape greyish, fairly 
broad black eyestripe continuing to rear of ear- 
/ -.| coverts; upperparts from side of nape back- 
s wards dull olive-green, flight-feathers and tail 
V i N N - | browner; chin to side of neck, throat and breast 
A C q s: ES variably yellow (Uganda) or pale green (W 
! à Rwanda and W Burundi). becoming more ol- 
ive-green on flanks, belly white, undertail-coverts yellow: iris dark brown; upper mandible brown- 
ish-black, lower mandible yellowish or pinkish; legs brown to pinkish-brown. Sexes alike. Juvenile 
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undescribed. Voice. Loud and explosive but brief song of 2-3 high-pitched notes, e.g. “tee-tiyoo- 
tee", "tee-tyer-tyoo", "tyoowi-tyee", "tee-teeyoo-tyoowi" or "tay-tiyoo-tay", intermixed with al- 
most inaudible lisping notes (detectable only at close range), and repeated at regular intervals. 
Habitat. Ground layer and thick undergrowth of montane forest, mainly primary, transition and 
gallery forests, at 1200-2250 m in DRCongo, 1500-2130 m in Uganda and up to 2350 m in Rwanda. 
Frequently near streams, swamps, humid valley bottoms and swamp-forest, principally those with 
Mimulopsis, Alchornea and rubiaceous shrubs, occasionally in creepers. 

Food and Feeding. Food largely unknown, but includes beetles (Coleoptera) and presumably other 
small invertebrates. Usually alone or in pairs; secretive and elusive (usually detected by song). 
Forages on ground or low down in undergrowth and amid leaf litter; when disturbed, remains 
almost motionless. Joins mixed-species feeding flocks. 

Breeding. Poorly known. Birds in breeding condition in Jan, Apr-Jun and Aug—Oct. On basis of 
distances between singing males, territory presumed quite large, c. 10 ha. No other information. 
Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Albertine 
Rift Mountains EBA. Rare to fairly common; fairly common between 1630 m and 2300 m in Bwindi- 
Impenetrable Forest National Park, in Uganda. Density in Nyungwe Forest, in W Rwanda, less than 
5 pairs/km?. 

Bibliography. Britton, P.L. (1980b), Chapin (1948, 1953), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), 
Urban et al. (1997). 


Genus OLIGURA Hodgson, 1844 


22. Chestnut-headed Tesia 


Oligura castaneocoronata 


French: Tésie à téte marron German: Rotkopftesia 
Other common names: Chestnut-headed Ground Warbler 


Spanish: Tesia Cabecicastafia 
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Taxonomy. Sylvia? castaneo-coronata E. Burton, 1836, no locality = Nepal. 

Genus often merged with Tesia. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

O. c. castaneocoronata (E. Burton. 1836) - Himalayas from N India (W Himachal Pradesh) and 
Nepal E to N Myanmar, S China (SE Xizang, Sichuan, Guizhou), NW Thailand and N Laos. 

O. c. riplevi Deignan, 1951 — S China (Yunnan). 

O. c. abadiei (Delacour & Jabouille. 1930) - N Vietnam (NW Tonkin). 

Descriptive notes. 8-9-5 cm: 8-10 g. Small. 
. N Ep ù upright and almost tailless ground-loving war- 
bler with dark upperparts and bright yellow un- 
derparts. Nominate race has chestnut head, 
prominent white postocular crescent: upper- 
parts dark olive-green; chin. throat and under- 
^| parts bright yellow, except for greener breast 
E side and flanks: iris dark: bill brown, paler base 
of lower mandible; legs olive-brown. Sexes 
alike. Juvenile lacks chestnut on head. has 


v Y $ E , upperparts duller olive-green with brownish 
Sa | tinge. dull rufous-buff underparts with yellow- 
“a c| ish-buff on throat and belly. Race ripleyi is 


paler than nominate; abadiei has darker green 
upperparts, with green more extensive (to nape). Voice. Has sharp and explosive “whit” or sharper 
“tit” call notes, often repeated as short intermittent series between regular pauses and a higher- 
pitched "pseet"; ventriloquial. Song, from ground or very low vegetation, a loud and equally ex- 
plosive "cheep-cheeu-che-wit" or rapid "ti tisu-eei" followed by slower "tis-tit-ti-wu" and variations, 
e.g. "si tchui" or "si-ti-chui". Continued “tsk tsk tsk..." by male when displaying to mate. 
Habitat. Undergrowth of broadleaf forest and mixed broadleaf and conifer forest, also bamboo; 
prefers dense and moist areas of ferns, nettles and thorn-scrub. and often found along streams and 
damp areas in valleys and ravines, Breeds at 1600—4000 m. mostly above 2400 m. [n non-breeding 
season, occurs more frequently in scrub and secondary woodland, between 245 m and 1830 m. 
Food and Feeding. Food items not well known; mostly spiders (Araneae), other invertebrates and 
their larvae. Usually alone or in pairs. Actively forages on the ground or within 1 m of it. among 
dense vegetation; extremely difficult to see. but is inquisitive and may respond to imitated calls. 
When excited or alarmed, bobs up and down in manner of a Troglodytes wren. Rarely flies. 
Breeding. Not well known. Season Apr-Jul. Male displays in upper bush to female lower in same 
bush, holds wings drooped, bill pointing upwards, throat feathers puffed out and tail cocked verti- 
cally upwards. while calling continually. Nest consists mostly of moss, fine plant fibres and fea- 
thers, suspended from short branch of tree. usually within 2 m of ground. Clutch 2 eggs; incubation 
by both sexes; no information on duration of incubation and nestling periods. Nests occasionally 
parasitized by Asian Lesser Cuckoo (Cuculus poliocephalus). 
Movements. Altitudinal migrant. Winter visitor to N Assam. Vagrant in Bangladesh. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Widespread and fairly common in Nepal, N 
India (scarce in Himachal Pradesh) and Bhutan: uncommon in N Myanmar, NW Thailand, N Laos 
and N Vietnam. Locally common in China. 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Barua & Sharma (2005), Cheng Tsohsin ( 1987), Deignan (1945), 
Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), King (1989), King er al. (1975). Lekagul & Round (1991). 
MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000). Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (20002), 
Smythies (1986), Stuart Baker (1924). Thompson & Johnson (2003). 


Genus TESIA Hodgson, 1837 


23. Slaty-bellied Tesia 


Tesia olivea 


French: Tésie à ventre ardoise German: Goldscheiteltesia 
Other common names: Slaty-bellied Ground Warbler 


Spanish: Tesia Pizarrosa 


Taxonomy. Saxicola? olivea McClelland, 1840, Assam, north-east India. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. E Nepal and NE India (Assam, Arunachal Pradesh) E to S China (SE Xizang, S 
Sichuan, W Yunnan), Myanmar, NW Thailand, N & C Laos and N Vietnam (Tonkin, N Annam). 
Descriptive notes. 9-10 cm; 6-9 g. Small, 
upright and apparently tailless but long-leg- 
ged, ground-dwelling warbler. Crown and nape 
are yellowish-green (sometimes duller), with 
broad dark eyestripe prominent behind eye; rest 
of upperparts duller olive-green; uniformly 
slate-grey below; iris dark; upper mandible 
dark brown, lower mandible bright orange; legs 
brownish. Differs from T. cyaniventer mainly 
in having uniform slate-grey (not pale grey) 
underparts, yellowish-green crown, no pale 
supercilium. Sexes alike. Juvenile is poorly 
known, similar to adult but with olive-brown 
upperparts, greyish underparts. Voice. Call 
principally a sharp “tchirik” and a spluttering rattle, “trrrrt trrrrt trrrrt...". Song 4-11 plain whistled 
introductory notes followed by explosive and tuneless jumble of notes. 

Habitat. Dense undergrowth of moist evergreen tropical and subtropical forests; preference for 
damp areas and sites along streams and small watercourses, also areas of ferns and nettles. Breeds 
at 1000-2700 m; winters at lower levels, from 1000 m down to 150 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food largely unknown; presumably invertebrates and larvae. Active but ex- 
tremely skulking, although often inquisitive and seemingly not shy. Almost always on the ground, 
where it forages in or under thick undergrowth; often moves rapidly through seemingly impenetrable 


vegetation without any visble signs of disturbing the vegetation. Moves decaying vegetation on ground 
in manner recalling that of a thrush (Turdidae). Has rapid bouncing gait when excited or alarmed. 
Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Altitudinal migrant, with post-breeding movement downhill. Vagrant to Bangladesh. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Rare in Nepal, where recorded only in Arun 
Valley; locally common in NE India, but possibly only non-breeding visitor in Assam; generally 
uncommon in Bhutan. Locally common in NW Thailand, and common from Myanmar E to N 
Vietnam. Locally common in China. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997). Baker (1997), Barua & Sharma (2005), Cheng Tsohsin (1987). Deignan (1945), 
Evans & Timmins (1998), Grimmett ef al. (1998), King (1989), King er al. (1975), Lekagul & Round (1991), 
MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000a), 
Smythies (1986), Stuart Baker (1924), Thompson & Johnson (2003). 


24. Grey-bellied Tesia 


Tesia cyaniventer 


French: Tésie à sourcils jaunes German: Olivscheiteltesia 
Other common names: Yellow-browed Ground Warbler 


Spanish: Tesia Cejiamarilla 


Taxonomy. 7esia cyaniventer Hodgson, 1837, Nepal. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. N India (E from Uttaranchal Pradesh) and Nepal E to S China (SE Xizang, W Yunnan, 
Guangxi), Bangladesh, Myanmar (except C & S), NW Thailand, N Laos and Vietnam (W Tonkin, 
S Annam). 


Descriptive notes. 9-10 cm; 8-12 g. Small, up- 
right and apparently tailless, ground-dwelling 
E » pus warbler. Has bright olive-green upperparts, 
- YS slightly paler crown, light green supercilium. 
broad black eyestripe; pale grey below, almost 
whitish on throat and centre of belly; iris dark; 
bill dark. basal two-thirds of lower mandible yel- 
low; legs olive-brown to flesh-pink. Differs from 
very similar T. olivea mainly in having pale 
supercilium, less yellow crown, paler grey un- 
derparts. Sexes alike. Juvenile is dull olive- 
tinged warm brown above, supercilium and 
eyestripe duller than adult, drab olive below. 
paler or greyer on centre of throat and belly. 
Voice. Has surprisingly loud, rattling "trrrrrk" call. Song, mostly in Apr-May. a series of short, loud 
and slurred phrases introduced with a few individual high-pitched notes, “ji ji ju ju ju-chewit, ji ju’ wiiwi, 
ji ji ji’ wi-jui", slower than that of T. olivea and lacking latter's explosive and tuneless jumble of notes. 
Habitat. Dense undergrowth of broadleaf forest. principally in ferns, nettles, dwarf bamboo in 
moist valleys, wet ravines or near streams; between 1500 m and 2550 m, mostly above 1800 m. In 
non-breeding season occurs in broadleaf and secondary forest at lower altitudes, down to 60 m. 
Food and Feeding. Food items little studied: small invertebrates, particularly ants (Hymenoptera) 
and spiders (Araneae), recorded. Very active, and appears to be ceaselessly on the move. Forages 
on ground and in vegetation, occasionally up to 6 m from ground. In non-breeding season may join 
mixed-species foraging flocks. 

Breeding. Season May-Jul. Nest a ball mostly of moss, placed low down, less than 0-5 from ground, 
in bush, creeper or moss on side of tree. Clutch 3-5 eggs; no information on incubation and nes- 
tling periods. 

Movements. Altitudinal migrant, making post-breeding descent to lower elevations. Winter visitor 
to N Assam (NE India). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common in N India; in Nepal, com- 
mon in EC but rare in W; common in S China; frequent in Bhutan and common in Myanmar, Laos 
and N Vietnam; rare in NW Thailand. Possibly also scarce resident or winter visitor (two recent 
Mar records) in W Cambodia (Cardamom Mts). Common winter visitor in Nameri National Park, 
in NE India (Assam); locally common winter visitor to Bangladesh. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Barua & Sharma (2005), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Eames et al. 
(2002), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), King (1989), King et al. (1975), Lekagul & Round 
(1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000). Meyer de Schauensee (1984). Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson 
(20002), Rozendaal (1999), Smythies (1986), Stuart Baker (1924). 
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25. Javan Tesia 
Tesia superciliaris 


French: Tésie de Java German: Brauentesia 
Other common names: Eyebrowed/Malaysian Tesia 


Spanish: Tesia de Java 


Taxonomy Microura superciliaris Bonaparte, 1850, Java. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. W & C Java (E to Papandayan and Ciremay). 

Descriptive notes. 7 cm. Very small to tiny, 
ground-dwelling warbler with tailless appear- 
ance. Has blackish crown and nape, with long 
and pronounced pale greyish-white super- 
cilium extending back to side of nape, and dark 
line from lores back through eye, broadening 
over ear-coverts; upperparts are olive-green; 
underparts are dull whitish-grey, washed with 
olive on flanks, whiter on belly and vent; iris 
dark; upper mandible dark horn-brown or 
black, lower mandible yellow or pale yellow; 
legs brown. Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed. 
Voice. Song a loud, explosive and rather fast 
series of c. 15 notes. 
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Habitat. Dense undergrowth and thickets in clearings or edges in montane forest, between 1000 m 
and 3000 m; often found around fallen dead trees. 

Food and Feeding. Not well known. Food mostly grubs, worms and snails, and presumably other 
invertebrates and their larvae. 

Breeding. Poorly known. Season Apr-Jun and Oct-Dec. Nest a ball of dry plant fibres, fine roots 
and moss, placed low down in thick vegetation. Clutch 2 eggs; no information on incubation and 
nestling periods. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Java and 
Bali Forests EBA. Locally common within its very limited range. Occurs in Gunung Gede-Pangrango 
National Park. 

Bibliography. King (1989), MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), Nijman & Sózer (1996), Sargeant 
(1997), Strange (2001), 


26. Russet-capped Tesia 


Tesia everetti 


French: Tésie d’ Everett German: Rostscheiteltesia 
Other common names: Russet-capped Stubtail 


Spanish: Tesia de Everett 


Taxonomy. Orthnocichla everetti E. J. O. Hartert, 1897, Flores, Lesser Sundas. 
Originally considered to be a race of Urosphena subulata. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
T. e. sumbawana (Rensch, 1928) ~ Sumbawa, in W Lesser Sundas. 
T. e. everetti (E. J. O. Hartert, 1897) — Flores, in WC Lesser Sundas. 
. Descriptive notes. 9-9-5 cm. Small, seemingly 
y n $ INN 3 B tailless and long-legged ground-dwelling war- 
eal a MG bler. fairly long bill slightly decurved at tip. 
pe D ) AUS. Nominate race has russet crown to nape, cheeks 
(E NY Za R 


and ear-coverts, indistinct pale supercilium; 
upperparts plain brown, flight-feathers and tail 
darker brown; whitish below, except for greyer 
wash on breast and flanks; iris dark; upper 
mandible brown or brownish-horn, lower man- 
dible dull yellowish; legs pale olive-brown. 
Sexes alike, female slightly smaller than male. 
Juvenile undescribed. Race sumbawana has 
crown duller than nominate, cheeks and ear- 
coverts greyer and not so russet, tarsus more 
reddish-brown. Voice. Song, from low perch, a loud, staccato series of 4-5 notes consisting of 
ascending whistles and a jumble of other whistled notes, alternating up and down scale; may re- 
spond to imitations of its song. Wide variety of call notes and a harsh scolding alarm note. 
Habitat. Mostly undergrowth and shade of moist or damp forests, including Casuarina forest and 
degraded woodland and edges of cultivation, also secondary forest and scrub; less commonly in 
semi-deciduous and riverine forest. To 2140 m on Flores; 200-1730 m on Sumbawa. 

Food and Feeding. No information on diet, Usually alone. Extremely active, with quick move- 
ments; forages on ground, in undergrowth and in understorey, and on creeper-infested tree trunks 
up to c. 25 m from ground. 

Breeding. Season May-Jul. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Northern 
Nusa Tenggara EBA. Widespread and generally common; very common on Flores. 

Bibliography. Coates & Bishop (1997), Jepson & Monk (1995), King (1989), Verhoeye & Holmes (1999), White 
& Bruce (1986). 


Genus UROSPHENA Swinhoe, 1877 


27. Asian Stubtail 


Urosphena squameiceps 


French: Bouscarle de Swinhoe German: Stummelsünger Spanish: Buscarla-colicorta Asiática 
Other common names: Short-tailed/Stub-tailed Bush-warbler 


Taxonomy. Tribura squameiceps Swinhoe, 1863, Canton, China. 

Frequently placed in genus Cettia. Proposed race ussuriana (from Ussuri Valley, in E Siberia) 
based on individuals in worn spring plumage (compared with fresh non-breeding plumage), and 
generally considered unwarranted. Treated as monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds SE Russia (S Ussuriland), NE China (SE Heilongjiang), Korea, S Sakhalin I, 
S Kuril Is, Japan and Ryukyu Is; non-breeding SE China, Taiwan and SE Asia. 

Descriptive notes. 9-5—10-5 cm; 8-10 g. Small, 
plump or full-bellied and very short-tailed bush- 
warbler with fine, pointed bill. Has prominent, 
long buffish-white supercilium and broad black- 
ish eyestripe; face finely barred and flecked with 
brown; above, uniform dark rufescent-brown, 
crown scaled slightly darker (rarely visible in 
field); whitish below, washed buffish-brown on 
breast side, flanks, vent and undertail-coverts; iris 
dark; upper mandible dark horn, lower mandible 
pale pinkish; legs pale pink or flesh-pink. Sexes 
alike. Juvenile is very like adult, but generally 
more heavily tinged rufous on upperparts and 
duller brown on sides of underparts. Voice. Song, 
mid-May to end Jun, a high-pitched cicada-like “see-see-see-see-see-see- see-see-see-see", increasing 
in speed and volume towards end. Alarm call a low or fairly soft “sit”, "zik" or "chip-chip-chip". 
Habitat. Breeds in dense undergrowth (including dwarf bamboo) in lowland conifer and broadleaf 
evergreen forests, including taiga forest below 1300 m, also nettle (Urtica) thickets and alder (Alnus) 


clumps along streams. In non-breeding season, in swamp areas in dense evergreen forests and areas 
of more open scrub jungle, to 2100 m. On passage occurs in coastal scrub, bushes, tall grassland 
and swampy areas. 

Food and Feeding. Food invertebrates and larvae. Usually alone or in pairs. Forages on ground or 
in thick undergrowth; elusive, rarely coming into the open. 

Breeding. Poorly known. Season late Apr to Jul. Co-operative breeding, helpers considered of 
regular occurrence. Nest primarily of leaves and dry grass stems, placed on ground or at base of 
bush, under dense vegetation or fallen branch; territory size dependent on amount of suitable habi- 
tat. Clutch 5-7 eggs; incubation period 13 days; no information on nestling period. 

Movements. Migratory. After breeding, migrates S to SE Asia from W Myanmar E to Vietnam 
(absent Cambodia and Cochinchina), SE China and Taiwan. Departs from breeding area in far E 
Russia early Sept to early Oct, from Japan late Sept and Oct; passage mostly down E coast and 
through E China (W to Sichuan and Yunnan). Arrives Taiwan early Oct and SE China from mid- 
Oct. Has been recorded in Japan in mid-winter. Return passage early Apr to early May; usually 
present Hong Kong and Taiwan to first week Apr. Vagrants recorded in Nepal and Bangladesh. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to locally abundant in SE Russia 
(Ussuriland) and along coast of Sea of Japan; rare on S Sakhalin I, and uncommon in Japan (rare N 
Hokkaido); fairly common in NE China and Korea. In optimal areas territories spaced at 200-300 
m or more. In non-breeding range, uncommon in SE China; uncommon or locally common through- 
out wintering area in SE Asia. Frequently overlooked on migration owing to its secretive and 
skulking nature. Occurs in Kirishima-Yaku National Park, in Japan; in non-breeding range, re- 
corded in Cuc Phuong National Park, in Vietnam. 

Bibliography. Anon. (19822), Austin & Kuroda (1953), Baker (1997), Brazil (1991), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), 
Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Curio et al. (2001), Deignan (1945), Dementiev er al. (1968), Flint et al. (1984), Hachisuka 
& Udagawa (1950), Kawaji, Kawaji & Hirokawa (1996), Kawaji, Saitoh er al. (1995), King (1989), King et al. 
(1975), Lee et al. (2000), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), 
Ohara & Satoshi (1984), Pyong-Oh & Gore (1971), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (20002), Stuart Baker 
(1924), Thompson & Johnson (2003), Vaurie (1959). 


28. Bornean Stubtail 
Urosphena whiteheadi 


French: Bouscarle de Bornéo Spanish: Buscarla-colicorta de Borneo 
German: Borneostutzschwanz 
Other common names: Short-tailed/Whitehead's Stubtail 


Taxonomy. Orthnocichla whiteheadi Sharpe, 1888, Mount Kinabalu, Borneo. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. N Borneo (Mt Kinabalu S to Liang Kubung and Mueller Range). 

Descriptive notes. 9-5-10 cm. Tiny, long-leg- 
ged ground-loving warbler with very short tail. 
Has brown crown and upperparts, long buffish- 
brown supercilium and equally long and broad 
dark eyestripe, narrow yellow eyering; orange- 
buffish cheeks and ear-coverts; mostly white 
below, washed with blackish on side of breast 
and flanks, belly often buftish; iris dark; bill 
dark horn; legs pale pink or flesh-pink. Sexes 
alike. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Very poorly 
known and usually quiet; most frequent vo- 
calization a long, drawn-out, high-pitched and 
scarcely audible bat-like squeak consisting of 
2 short notes followed by a slightly longer one, 


"tzi-tzi-tzeeee". 

Habitat. Inhabits undergrowth and ground layer of montane forest, at altitudes between 800 m and 
3150 m. 

Food and Feeding. Diet little known; takes ground-level invertebrates and, in particular, green 
aphids (Aphoidea). Usually alone. Forages in thick undergrowth and on ground; hops or creeps 
around in manner more of a mouse (Muridae) than a bird; can also be inquisitive and rather tame. 
Breeding. Only one nest found, in Apr 1982, consisted mostly of reddish plant fibres, built low 
down on mossy bank. No information on clutch size or on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Bornean 
Mountains EBA. Common above 2000 m. Occurs in Mount Kinabalu National Park. 
Bibliography. King (1989), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), Smythies (1999), 


29. Timor Stubtail 


Urosphena subulata 


French: Bouscarle de Timor German: Timorstutzschwanz Spanish: Buscarla-colicorta de Timor 


Taxonomy. Orthnocichla subulata Sharpe, 1884, Timor. 

Originally considered to include Tesia everetti as a race, Birds on Wetar may represent an undescribed 
race; further study required. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

U. s. subulata (Sharpe, 1884) — islands of Wetar, Atauro, Timor and Roti, in E Lesser Sundas. 

U. s. advena (E. J. O. Hartert, 1906) — Babar I (E of Timor). 

Descriptive notes. 10 cm. Small, almost tail- 
less, long-legged, ground-loving warbler. 
Nominate race has entire upperparts plain ol- 


> es ive-brown, long and fairly broad white 
E 1 supercilium, equally long dark eyestripe; whit- 
f NS 1 E) ish below, with greyish-brown wash on breast 


side and flanks; iris dark; upper mandible pale 

PE, brown, lower mandible pale pinkish or white; 

= = : =s-| legs pinkish-white. Distinguished from e.g. 

NN ie lle. d ee SAU Cettia vulcania by extremely short tail. Sexes 
? XE NAT | ; : à 

YS alike. Juvenile undescribed. Race advena has 

j upperparts warmer than nominate, often tinged 

rust-brown, and has darker upper mandible. 

Voice. Only documented vocalization is a very 
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thin, almost inaudible, high-pitched and slightly rising single "pseeeeeeee..." whistle c. 1 second 
long. sometimes followed by intermittent “blip blip blip” and a rapid trill; from ground, occasion- 
ally in the open from tree roots and fallen trees. 

Habitat. Primary and secondary monsoon forest and dry evergreen forest, also grass-covered and 
scrub-covered hillsides and shrubby gulleys:; from sea-level to c. 1900 m on Timor. 

Food and Feeding. Food not documented; presumably invertebrates and their larvae. Usually 
alone, but secretive and unobtrusive, and difficult to locate. Spends most time on the ground, 
where it forages in leaf litter. 


Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species; present in Timor and 
Wetar EBA and Banda Sea Islands EBA. Common in remaining patches of forest on Timor and 
Wetar; first recorded on Wetar in 1990. Race advena is known only from specimens collected on 
Babar in 1905; no information on its present status. 

Bibliography. Coates & Bishop (1997), King (1989), Trainor (2005), Trainor & Soares (2004), White & Bruce 
(1986). 
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Genus CETTIA Bonaparte, 1834 


30. Pale-footed Bush-warbler 
Cettia pallidipes 


French: Bouscarle à pattes claires German: Weiffuü-Buschsánger Spanish: Cetia Paticlaro 
Other common names: Blanford's Bush-warbler 


Taxonomy. Phylloscopus pallidipes Blanford, 1872, Sikkim, north India. 
Originally treated within genus Urosphena, but on basis of song, egg colour and morphology now 
widely accepted as belonging in present genus. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
C. p. pallidipes (Blanford, 1872) — Himalayas from N India (Uttaranchal Pradesh) E to N Myanmar 
and S China (W Yunnan). 
C. p. laurentei (La Touche, 1921) — C & E Myanmar, S China (SE Yunnan). NW Thailand, N & C 
Laos and Vietnam (E Tonkin, S Annam). 
C. p. osmastoni (E. J. O. Hartert, 1908) - Andaman Is (South Andaman). 
— E . Descriptive notes. 11—12.5 cm. A medium- 
TON "c UÙ sized to large bush-warbler with square-ended 
i 3 S tail, short rounded wing with very short 
À primary projection. Nominate race is cold ol- 
ive-brown above, with long whitish-buff 
supercilium, prominent broad dark eyestripe; 
usually some white (from underwing-coverts) 
visible at bend of closed wing: very whitish 
below, except for brownish-olive breast side 
and flanks; iris dark; upper mandible brown- 
ish-horn, lower mandible pale pink or flesh- 
o pink: legs pale flesh-coloured or pinkish. 
“Ss, ~ Differs from C. cetti and C. fortipes in whiter 
~ underparts (giving greater amount of contrast 
with upperparts), short rounded wing, shorter square-ended tail, pale legs; from very similar 
Urosphena squameiceps in long tail and whiter underparts. Sexes alike. Juvenile is similar to adult, 
but upperparts warmer brown. Race laurentei differs from nominate in having warmer brown 
upperparts, darker tail (contrasting with rest of upperparts), buff wash on breast and belly, pale buff 
undertail-coverts: osmastoni has slightly darker. rich brown upperparts, warmer buff-brown breast 
side, flanks and undertail-coverts, slightly larger bill. Voice. Song a loud, rich and explosive 
"zip...zip-tschuk-o-tschuk" or "wi wi-chu' ti ti chi", fairly similar to that of Tesia olivea but with- 
out introductory whistles. Call a sharp "chip-chip" or "chick-chick" 
Habitat. Ground-level vegetation, bracken-covered slopes and tall grasses in clearings, secondary 
scrub and forest edges; 1000-1830 m in Nepal, to 2255 m in Bhutan. Lower in non-breeding 
season, down to 250 m in Nepal. 
Food and Feeding. Food items not well known; presumably invertebrates and larvae. Secretive 
and very skulking. usually heard more often than seen. Forages on the ground or low down in thick 
vegetation. 
Breeding. Season May--Jul. Nest a ball of grasses or a cup of bamboo leaves, grass heads and plant 
fibres and stems, placed low down in bush overgrown with tal! grasses. Clutch 3 or 4 eggs: no 
information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Resident or altitudinal migrant. moving to lower levels in foothills and plains after 
breeding. Race laurentei recorded as vagrant in SE China (Guangdong and Hong Kong). 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common or fairly common in Nepal: 
uncommon in N India, Bhutan and throughout most of SE Asian range; rare in Laos. Occurs in 
several national parks and other protected areas. Andamans race (osmastoni) not found recently, 
despite searches. 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Cheng Tsohin (1987). Deignan (1945, 1963). Delacour (1942, 1943), 
Duckworth et al. (1998), Grimmet et al. (1998), King (1989). King et al. (1975). Lekagul & Round (1991), Melville er 
al. (1990), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Smythies (1986), Stuart Baker (1924). 


31. Japanese Bush-warbler 
Cettia diphone 


French: Bouscarle chanteuse German: Japanbuschsánger Spanish: Cetia Japonés 
Other common names: Singing/Chinese/Oriental Bush-warbler, Short-winged Reed-warbler: 
Manchurian Bush-warbler (canturians) 


Taxonomy. Sylvia diphone Kittlitz, 1830, Bonin Islands. 

Sometimes treated as conspecific with C. seebohmi. Race canturians has been considered a sepa- 
rate species on basis of differences in plumage and voice. further study, including DNA analysis, 
required. Birds from S Kuril Is described as race viridis, considered synonymous with sakhalinensis. 
Borodino Is race restricta (rich rufous-brown above, greyish-olive wash on breast side to undertail- 
coverts) extinct. Six extant subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. d. borealis C. W. Campbell, 1892 — breeds NE China, adjacent SE Russia (S Ussuriland) and 
Korea; non-breeding E China (Fujian), Taiwan and N Philippines (Batan Is, Luzon). 

C. d. sakhalinensis (Yamashina, 1927) — S Sakhalin and S Kuril Is; non-breeding SE China. 

C. d. cantans (Temminck & Schlegel, 1847) — Japan, incuding coastal islands S to Yaku-shima, 
Tanega-shima and Hachijo-jima, also Tsushima and Quelpart I (Cheju-do). 

C. d. riukiuensis (Nagamichi Kuroda, 1925) — Ryukyu Is (from Amami-o-shima S to Iriomote-jima). 
C. d. diphone (Kittlitz, 1830) — S Izu Is. Ogasawara Is and Iwo Is. 

C. d. canturians (Swinhoe, 1860) — breeds C & E China (S Gansu and Sichuan E to Jiangsu and W 
Zhejiang); non-breeding S & SE China, Taiwan, NW Thailand, N & C Indochina and N Philippines. 
Introduced (cantans) to Hawaii. 


| 


Descriptive notes. 15-18 cm; 10-5-21 g. A 
large bush-warbler with rufous-edged flight- 
feathers, fairly long tail with rounded tip, fairly 
stout bill. Nominate race has forehead and 
crown rufous-brown. long creamy or buffish- 
white supercilium (more buffish in front of 
eye), long blackish eyestripe; cheek and ear- 
coverts more or less mottled grey-brown; 
upperparts, including wings and tail, olive- 
brown, with rufous edges of flight-feathers; 
chin and throat to belly creamy, with buffish 
wash across breast, olive-brown flanks and 
undertail-coverts; iris dark: upper mandible 
brown or brownish-horn. lower mandible pink- 
ish; legs pinkish or pearly greyish-pink. Differs from C. seebohmi in paler upperparts, more promi- 
nent supercilium, larger bill and whiter underparts; from C. certi in larger size (longer tail), larger 
bill. rufous forehead and crown, and colour of underparts. Sexes similar, male distinctly larger than 
female. Juvenile is very similar to adult, but has creamy-yellow underparts. Races differ mainly in 
size and in colour of upperparts: race riukiuensis is larger and slightly greyer above than nominate, 
and has whiter underparts; borealis has paler rufous upperparts and lighter, more buffish under- 
parts than nominate, also slightly longer wing, shorter and more slender bill; sakhalinensis has 
upperparts much as previous, but flanks and undertail-coverts less heavily olive-buff; cantans has 
duller face pattern than last two, may lack chestnut on forehead and crown, and has more olive 
tinge on upperparts (except for warm chestnut fringes of flight-feathers) and greyish underparts; 
canturians has markedly rufous-brown tone above, brighter rufous on crown, usually stronger 
buffish-tan on breast side, flanks and undertail-coverts. Voice. Song period in S (including Ha- 
waii) begins Jan, in N not until May and continues to Aug/early Sept. Song, throughout day from 
bushy vegetation or trees. a long flute-like whistle followed by 3 short notes, "hot-ket-kyot", and a 
descending series of “pe-chew, pe-chew, pe-chew" double whistles; song of borealis differs from 
that of nominate, a series of short, loud whistles, "koo-goo-00-00-o00k" and "tulee-tulee"; canturians 
song highly distinctive, a rich musical warble beginning with low slurred or whirring trill and 
concluding with flourish, “tu-u-u-teedle-ee-tee”, Call a dry or stony “tchet tchet tchet”, and a hard 
"chat-chat" and short rattling "trt". Songs of island forms generally less complex than those of 
mainland birds (see page 536). 

Habitat. Breeds in dwarf bamboo thickets, tall grassland with bushes in clearings, and dense un- 
dergrowth of hill, submontane and montane forests up to 3000 m, occasionally in well-wooded 
suburban gardens; occurs in coastal scrub down to sea-level in N Japan (Hokkaido); in S of range 
(race canturians) also in secondary scrub. reedbeds. edges of cultivation. thickets and rank growth 
on hillsides, to 1500 m. In non-breeding season occurs in similar habitats in lowland areas, and 
found also in urban and suburban gardens and parks. 

Food and Feeding. Diet not well known; presumed to be invertebrates and larvae. Usually alone 
or in pairs. In breeding areas forages low down in thick vegetation or on ground, usually hidden 
from view. On passage frequently recorded up to middle levels of trees. 

Breeding. Mar-Aug in N of range, and May-Jun in S (canturians); sometimes two broods in N. 
Nest a ball of dry grasses, plant fibres, leaves and hair, sometimes with some feathers, placed less 
than | m from ground in thick vegetation, bush or dwarf bamboo. Clutch 3-5 eggs, in S (canturians) 
4—6; incubation period 16 days; fledging period 14 days. 

Movements. Resident and migratory. N race borealis migrates to Taiwan and N Philippines; com- 
mon on passage in NE China and Korea and occurs on passage in E China (Shandong and neigh- 
bouring provinces); present in wintering area of N Philippines from Oct until first week of May. 
Race sakhalinensis migrates S through Japanese islands to non-breeding grounds in SE China. In 
Japan, cantans is migratory in N but mainly resident or an altitudinal migrant in Honshu and S of 
there; arrival in breeding areas late Mar to early May. departure mid-Oct to early Nov. S race 
canturians moves short distances to wintering areas in S & SE China (S Yunnan E to Guangdong), 
Hainan I, Taiwan, NW Thailand, N & C Laos, Vietnam (except Cochinchina) and N Philippines 
(Apo Reef S to N Luzon); present in Philippines mid-Oct to early May. Predominantly resident or 
short-distance altitudinal migrant elsewhere in range. Race canturians recorded as vagrant in in 
NE India (Meghalaya); riukiuensis has occurred in E China (Jiangsu); cantans in C Laos. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to locally common in breeding 
range in China; common in SE Russia (S Ussuriland), S Sakhalin, Japan and Korea. In non-breed- 
ing range, uncommon to locally fairly common in SE Asia and N Philippines. Race restricta last 
seen on Minaimi daito-jima (in Borodino Is) in 1927, and now considered extinct. Introduced 
population in Hawaiian Is common to abundant on Oahu, and within last 30 years has spread to 
Molokai, Lanai and Maui. 

Bibliography. Abe (1984), Amano & Eguchi (2002), Austin & Kuroda (1953), Baker (1997), Berger (1975), Brazil 
(1991), Cheng Tsohin (1987), Delacour (1942, 1943), Dickinson et al. (1991), Evans & Timmins (1998), Flint et al. 
(1984), Grimmett er al. (1998), Hachisuka & Udagawa (1950), Hamao (1992, 1993), Hamao & Ueda (1999), 
Higuchi (1989), Kennedy et al. (2000), King et al. (1975), Lee er al. (2000), Kuroda (1925), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Nelson & Vitz (1998), Orenstein & Pratt (1983), Park & Park (2000), duPont 
(1971), Pratt et al. (1987), Pyong-Oh & Gore (1971), Vaurie (1959), Wada & Shimizu (2004), Wada et al. (1999). 


32. Philippine Bush-warbler 


Cettia seebohmi 


French: Bouscarle de Lugon German: Seebohmbuschsünger 
Other common names: Luzon Bush-warbler 


Spanish: Cetia Filipino 


Taxonomy. Ceftia seebohmi Ogilvie-Grant, 1894, northern Luzon, Philippines. 

Has been treated as conspecific with C. diphone, but more widely considered to be a montane relict 
species with closer affinities to C. fortipes. Monotypic. 

Distribution. NW Luzon (Cordillera Mts), in N Philippines. 

Descriptive notes. 12 cm. Medium-sized bush-warbler. Has long pale greyish-buff supercilium, 
fairly prominent blackish lores and eyestripe; crown and upperparts dark rufous-brown, wings and 
tail darker, flight-feathers with bright rufous edges: chin and throat off-white, throat side and breast 
greyish, belly whitish, flanks olive-brown or tinged warmer brown; iris dark; upper mandible dark 


On following pages: 33. Palau Bush-warbler (Cettia annae); 34. Shade Warbler (Cettia parens); 35. Odedi Bush-warbler (Cettia haddeni); 36. Fiji Bush-warbler (Cettia ruficapilla); 
37. Brownish-flanked Bush-warbler (Cettia fortipes); 38. Sunda Bush-warbler (Cettia vulcania); 39. Chestnut-crowned Bush-warbler (Cettia major); 40. Tanimbar Bush-warbler 
(Cettia carolinae); 4l. Aberrant Bush-warbler (Cettia flavolivacea); 42. Yellowish-bellied Bush-warbler (Cettia acanthizoides); 43. Grey-sided Bush-warbler (Cettia brunnifrons); 44. 


. Cetti's Warbler (Cettia cetti). 
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Family SYLVIIDAE (OLD WORLD WARBLERS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


horn-brown, lower mandible pale fleshy pink; 
legs pearly greyish-pink. Differs from C. 
diphone (of race canturians) in smaller size, 
deeper rufous upperparts, darker lores, greyer 
underparts; from Bradypterus seebohmi in hav- 
E ing longer but duller or greyer (not white) an- 
2 p c , ; terior supercilium, generally duller grey throat, 
SX NR T S Vu ungraduated tail. Sexes alike. Juvenile is simi- 
A NS c E 2 E. lar to adult, but supercilium poorly defined and 
Ape TA 7 KR OR NEUSS , i 
AX BS H Boe vi SAU underparts darker. Voice. Song a rhythmic “pee 
l ui md as SEC chap Rp Or hap chop chi", sometimes 
: ut 5 chap chop" or “pee chap chop : 

y ers 8 with occasional "checkk" notes interspersed; 
ae also a more complex “doo doooooor dor-pro- 
dee-dor-pee”, beginning softly and rising to 
loud crescendo. Variety of calls, including repeated sharp single note, “checkk checkk checkk". 
Habitat. Low vegetation. thickets and understorey of open deciduous and pine (Pinus) forests, 
above 800 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food items unrecorded; presumed invertebrates and larvae. Almost always 
solitary. Forages low down in thick vegetation or on ground; active, usually fairly noisy, but ex- 
tremely elusive and difficult to see; responds to imitations of its call and approaches very closely, 
but usually remains well hidden in thick foliage. 

Breeding. Birds in breeding condition in Apr; juveniles seen in May and Jul. No other information. 
Movements, Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Luzon 
EBA. Common or locally common within its very small range. 

Bibliography. Delacour & Mayr (1946), Dickinson et al. (1991), Kennedy er al. (2000), Ogilvie-Grant (1894), 
Orenstein & Pratt (1983), duPont (1971). 


33. Palau Bush-warbler 


Cettia annae 


French: Bouscarle des Palau 


German: Palaubuschsanger Spanish: Cetia de Palau 
Taxonomy. Psamathia annae Hartlaub and Finsch, 1868, Palau Islands. 

Sometimes placed in a monotypic genus, Psamathia, but on basis of voice, egg colour and mor- 
phology now included within present genus. Together with C. parens and C. ruficapilla (possibly 
also C. carolinae) probably most closely related to C. diphone; these species appear to be relicts of 
a single, formerly more widespread species in Indo-Pacific region. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Palau Is (Babelthaup, Koror, Garakayo, Peleliu and Ngabad). 

Descriptive notes. 14-15 cm. A large bush- 
warbler with long, tapering bill. Has pale yel- 
lowish-buff to olive-yellow supercilium, dark 
lores and eyestripe, greyish-olive cheek and 
ear-coverts; crown and upperparts, including 
wings and tail, greyish-olive; olive-yellow 
below, brightest on chin and throat, tinged ol- 
ive on undertail-coverts; iris dark; upper man- 
dible dark horn-brown, lower mandible pale 
yellowish or flesh-coloured; legs yellowish- 
brown to orange-pink. Differs from C. parens 
and C. ruficapilla in larger size, lack of rufous 
or cinnamon in plumage of upperparts, wings 
and tail; from similar C. diphone (of race 
cantans) by shorter tail, larger bill, olive-yellowish (not greyish) supercilium and underparts. Sexes 
alike in plumage, female slightly smaller than male. Juvenile is as adult, but forehead and crown 
lighter or tinged yellowish, and back and rump browner. Voice. Song, given continually for long 
periods, often in concert with others. a long penetrating, flute-like whistle, may be slurred both 
upwards and downwards, very occasionally followed by a series of warbling notes; similar to that 
of C. ruficapilla but long whistle lower in pitch, also slurred, and ensuing warbling notes usually 
omitted or, when given, may be a more protracted series. Call a dry scolding chatter. 

Habitat. Dense undergrowth, vine tangles and lianas of mid-level canopy of forests and along 
forest edges. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly ground-dwelling invertebrates. Usually solitary. Forages low 
down in vegetation or on ground; extremely shy, spends long periods in thick or dense under- 
growth, although occasionally becomes inquisitive. 

Breeding. Not well known. Season at least Nov—Dec. Nest a ball of dry leaves, coarse grasses, fine 
plant fibres and feathers, entrance fairly near top, placed up to 2-5 m from ground in small bush or 
tree. No information on clutch size and incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Palau EBA. 
Common and widespread. Although numerous. this species is extremely shy and consequently not 
well known. 

Bibliography. Baker (1951), Engbring (1988), Marshall (1949), Orenstein & Pratt (1983), Pratt, Bruner & Berrett 
(1987), Pratt, Engbring et al. (1980). 


34. Shade Warbler 


Cettia parens 


French: Bouscarle de San Cristobal Spanish: Cetia de San Cristóbal 
German: San-Cristobal-Buschsánger 


Taxonomy. Vitia parens Mayr, 1935, San Cristobal, Solomon Islands. 

Has sometimes been placed in a separate genus. Vitia, but on basis of voice and morphology now 
included within present genus. Together with C. annae and C. ruficapilla (possibly also C. carolinae) 
probably most closely related to C. diphone; these species appear to be relicts of a single, formerly 
more widespread species in Indo-Pacific region. Monotypic. 

Distribution. San Cristobal, in S Solomon Is. 

Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm: male 18-19 g, female 14 g. A small to medium-sized and rather 
nondescript warbler with short wings and tail, long legs, slender bill. Has relatively short and 
indistinct buffish supercilium to over ear-coverts, darker brown lores and eyestripe, cinnamon- 
brown cheek and ear-coverts; dark russet-brown above, slightly warmer brown on forehead and 


crown; edges of flight-feathers paler warm 


a brown; chin and throat dull buffish-brown, 

Go becoming dull cinnamon-brown below, deeper 
and richer on undertail-coverts; iris dark; up- 

1 N per mandible dark brown, lower mandible pale 


2 m5. | pinkish or whitish-flesh; legs dull yellowish- 

Ee i ; brown. Sexes generally alike, but female may 

; 3» lack warmer brown on forecrown and have 
throat browner. Juvenile has olive-brown 


Ace ud ie upperparts, dark crown, bright olive-yellow 
Sk ee ` A | chin and throat, greyish-olive breast, belly and 
Td s ra a flanks, brown-washed undertail-coverts; very 


similar to adult C. annae. Voice. Song, from 
2-3 m above ground in dense cover, a deep 
whistle or two whistles in quick succession, the first rising in pitch and the second falling, “wuwuwi, 
wuwuwi" or "weedleedle we wiwi wew”. Call a soft or mellow long whistle. 

Habitat. Undergrowth of montane forest, above 600 m. 

Food and Feeding. Diet principally small invertebrates. Forages actively on ground and in thick 
undergrowth. 

Breeding. Nestlings in early Dec. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Solomon 
Group EBA. Fairly common within its single-island range. Occurs in Hauta Conservation Area. 
Bibliography. Beehler (1983), Cain & Galbraith (1956), Doughty et al. (1999), Mayr (1935), Mayr & Diamond 
(2001). Orenstein & Pratt (1983). 


35. Odedi Bush-warbler 
Cettia haddeni 


French: Bouscarle de Bougainville 
Other common names: Odedi 


German: Odedizistensánger Spanish: Cetia Odedi 


Taxonomy. Cettia haddeni LeCroy and Barker, 2006, between Kupei and Moreni, 1000 m, Crown 
Prince Range, Bougainville Island. 

Only very recently described. Probably closest to C. seebohmi, C. annae, C. parens and C. ruficapilla; 
molecular data suggest that all may have evolved from a common ancestor. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Bougainville I (N Solomon Is). 


Descriptive notes. c. 13 cm; male 25 g, prob- 
able male 24-5 g. A rather large, dark bush- 
warbler with rounded wing, relatively short tail, 
broad-based strong bill, and comparatively 
long, strong legs and toes. Head is dark chest- 
P | nut-brown, feathers with paler central streak, 
NS 5 AO ; : feathers over eye slightly paler, dark loral spot; 
sud C b upperparts very dark brown, wing and tail 
N NA TRER a po brighter, more chestnut; below, appears mot- 
"p -— a tled or even barred grey and black (feathers 
P P : Ww .| black-based with grey tips), lighter on chin and 
pk ^ ,| throat; flanks brownish-olive; iris dark; bill 
ES BC dark brown, yellowish-ochre base of lower 
mandible; legs yellowish-ochre to yellow- 
brown. Distinguished from similar C. ruficapilla of race funebris mainly by light shaft streaks on 
head, no obvious pale supercilium, more brownish lower back and tail, much darker-looking under- 
parts (feather bases black, not grey, tips narrower and darker grey), shorter tail, longer and stronger 
legs; from C. parens by larger size, shorter tail, darker and richer brown (not olive-tinged) upperparts, 
pale head streaks, darker underparts lacking yellowish tinge, stronger legs. Sexes presumed similar 
in plumage, female probably smaller than male. Immature is like adult, perhaps with darker bill. 
Voice. Song high-pitched and clear, consists of 2-note and 3-note whistles, on rising scale, "*ódedi" 
or "kópipi", repeated at intervals of a few seconds; occasional note may be slightly trilled. 
Habitat. Montane forest; recorded at 1000-1400 m. 
Food and Feeding. No information. Morphological features (relatively short tail and rounded 
wing, strong legs and toes) suggest terrestrial habits. 
Breeding. No information. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Restricted-range species: present in Solomon Group EBA, 
Only very recently described, although its existence long known to local inhabitants. Since early 
1970s, ornithologists had been aware of the presence on Bougainville of an undescribed montane 
bird species, but only through its voice; heard by several visiting ornithologists during 1980s, but 
in the following decade civil war on the island prevented all visits by foreigners. In 2000, mist- 
netting efforts finally succeeded in trapping the first individual, with a further two netted within a 
few months. The species seems to be not uncommon within its single-island range, where it ap- 
pears to be fairly widespread in montane forest. Further fieldwork required in order to ascertain its 
ecological requirements. 


Bibliography. Beehler (1983), Diamond, J.M. (1975), Hadden (1981, 2004), LeCroy & Barker (2006), Rozendaal 
(1987). 


36. Fiji Bush-warbler 
Cettia ruficapilla 


French: Bouscarle des Fidji 


German: Fidschibuschsánger Spanish: Cetia de Fiji 
Taxonomy. Vitia ruficapilla E. P. Ramsay, 1876, Kadavu, Fiji. 

Has sometimes been placed in a separate genus, Vitia, but on basis of voice, egg colour and mor- 
phology now included within present genus. Together with C. annae and C. parens (possibly also 
C. carolinae) probably most closely related to C. diphone; these species appear to be relicts of a 
single. formerly more widespread species in Indo-Pacific region. Four subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. r. castaneoptera (Mayr, 1935) — Vanua Levu, in N Fiji. 

C. r. funebris (Mayr. 1935) — Taveuni (NE Fiji). 

C. r. badiceps (Finsch, 1876) — Viti Levu (C Fiji). 

C. r. ruficapilla (E. P. Ramsay, 1876) — Kadavu (S Fiji). 


Family SYLVIIDAE (OLD WORLD WARBLERS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; 12-7 g. Medium- 
sized. drab-coloured bush-warbler with fairly 
: long tail and fine bill. Nominate race has head 


: and face rufous-brown, with dark eyestripe: 
LASN 
pn 

t] " 


- | upperparts. including wings and tail, are grey- 
7 NC 


r- - e. = 


ish olive-brown; chin and throat whitish. breast 
and belly pale greyish-buff. flanks similar or 
tinged brownish: iris dark: upper mandible dark 
horn, lower mandible pale horn: legs pinkish- 
flesh. Distinguished from similar Megalurulus 


oa 


a d i ` rufus by smaller size. greyish (not rufous or red- 
Cf h, dish-brown) underparts. Sexes alike. Juvenile 
u P is similar to adult. but has darker or browner 


underparts. Race badiceps has cheeks and ear- 
coverts greyish, narrow white supercilium; castaneoptera differs from previous in having browner 
upperparts (including wings and tail) with slightly darker crown. and buffish or greyish-buff 
supercilium; funebris is larger. darker above than last. tail blackish-brown. lores and eyestripe black- 
ish, cheeks chestnut-brown. supercilium pale buffy or off-whitish. Voice. Call a short "che che" or 
"tsic-tsic". Song. usually from low vegetation, occasionally from higher level in bamboo or decidu- 
ous tree, either by single individual or by two birds as part of duet, a penetrating crescendo of whis- 
tling notes beginning with long unmodulated whistle rising in volume. followed by series of shorter 
phrases, "feee-e-e-e-fiddle-dee-dee". or loud warbling notes incorporating "tsic-tsic" call note: the 
loud warble may also be given without introductory whistle: second bird answers almost instantly 
with sharp "tsic-tsic" (impression of one individual singing from different places). 
Habitat. Thick undergrowth and bamboo of mature upland forests. including steep lorested slopes 
and wet valley bottoms: also secondary bush and edges of cultivated areas. and occasionally subur- 
ban gardens. Mainly between 100 m and 1200 m: occurs down to sea-level on Viti Levu (race badiceps). 
Food and Feeding. Food mostly small invertebrates, Forages low down or on ground. Active but 
extremely elusive, and rarely seen in the open; rarely seen in flight, but on occasion flies low 
between stands of thick vegetation. Occasionally recorded in mixed-species foraging flocks. 
Breeding. Poorly known. Nest a loose and untidy ball of dry grasses and plant fibres. Clutch 2 
eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Fiji EBA. 
Common, but frequently overlooked; usually best detected by its song, which is one of the charac- 
teristic sounds of the bush on Fiji: recorded from all 10 Important Bird Areas within its range. 
where usually assessed as very common. Race funebris is less numerous than other races; it has 
been suggested that this is because it is excluded from lowland forests of Taveuni by the insectivo- 
rous Silktail (Lamprolia victoriae). as on Viti Levu (where the Silktail is absent) race badiceps 
occurs down to sea-level. 
Bibliography. Dutson (2006c). Holyoak (1979), Mayr (1935, 1936). Orenstein & Pratt (1983), duPont (1976), 
Pratt et al. (1987), Watling (1982, 2001). 


37. Brownish-flanked Bush-warbler 
Cettia fortipes 


French: Bouscarle de montagne German: Bergbuschsinger 
Other common names: Strong-footed Bush-warbler 


Spanish: Cetia Montano 


Taxonomy. Horornis fortipes Hodgson, 1845, Nepal. 

May form a superspecies with C. vulcania: has been considered conspecific, but differs in 
vocalizations. Race robustipes often treated as a separate species, and then generally including C 
acanthizoides as a race; such treatment may be appropriate. but true affinities require further con- 
sideration. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. f. pallida (W. E. Brooks, 1871) - NW Himalayas from N Pakistan (Swat, Hazara and Murree 
Hills) and Vale of Kashmir E to W Nepal. 

C. f. fortipes (Hodgson, 1845) - E Nepal E to S China (SE Xizang), Bhutan, NE India and W&N 
Myanmar. 

C. f. davidiana (J. Verreaux, 1870) - C, S & SE China S to N Laos and N Vietnam. 

C. f. robustipes (Swinhoe, 1866) — Taiwan. 

Descriptive notes. 11-125 cm: 8-115 g. A 
medium-sized bush-warbler with an undistin- 
guished face pattern. Nominate race has nar- 
row off-white or greyish-white supercilium, 
diffuse brown eyestripe: crown and upperparts 
dusky olive-brown, edges of flight-feathers 
tinged more rufous-brown; grey-tinged brown- 
ish-olive throat and breast to belly, brownish- 
olive flanks; iris dark; bill dark brownish-horn, 
pinkish base of lower mandible; legs light yel- 
lowish-brown or pinkish-brown. Differs from 
C. pallidipes in olive-tinged upperparts, 
duskier underparts, paler legs, lack of strongly 
marked face pattern. Sexes alike. Juvenile is 
very similar to adult, but has predominantly olive tone above, warmer brown edges of flight-fea- 
thers, yellowish wash on underparts. Race pallida has colder brown upperparts than nominate, 
buffish (not greyish-white) supercilium, brownish-buff (not grey) throat and breast, and paler buffish 
wash on flanks: davidiana has whiter throat to centre of belly; robustipes has weak face pattern, 
dark eyestripe (darkest on spot before eye) poorly developed, dul] supercilium whitish only from 
just before eye to just behind it, plumage below light yellowish-brown, paler on centre of throat 
and belly. Voice. Song, from mid-Mar (at higher altitude, more continuously from late May) to late 
Aug. a loud whistling “weeeeeee” followed by explosive "chiwiyou" or "cliiwhichee" or loud “tyit 
tyu-tyu". Call a harsh “chuk” (nominate race) or "tchuk tchuk” (pallida). occasionally repeated 
persistently. 

Habitat. Breeds in dense undergrowth, bamboo clumps and middle strata of temperate forests. also 
grassy edges and clearings, thickets (especially of Berberis and Cotoneaster) on hillsides, bush- 
covered hillsides and ravines, scree slopes with Spiraea and Berberis, edges of cultivations (in- 
cluding tea estates), and occasionally in damper areas of valley bottoms; 1200—1800 m, occasionally 
to 3300 m. In non-breeding season mainly bushes and reedbeds along streams in foothills and 
edges of plains; usually below 1200 m, and down to c. 215 m, but sometimes remaining at higher 
levels, e.g. to 2135 m in Nepal. 


Food and Feeding. Food items not well known; include small invertebrates, larvae and eggs. 
Secretive. shy and frequently elusive. Active. and usually solitary. Constantly flicks wings. 
Breeding. Season May-Aug. fledglings from early Jun: possibly two broods. Monogamous. Nest 
a ball or deep cup of dry grasses, leaves. Misacanthus ears, plant fibres, moss and feathers. placed 
in low bush, vines or thick vegetation, usually within 1 m from ground; territory up to 300 m?. 
Clutch 3-5 eggs: no information on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Altitudinal migrant, descending to lower levels during end Oct to Apr: some may 
remain at higher levels. Recorded on passage N Pakistan late Mar to May; in NE India. uncommon 
winter visitor N Assam. Reported as vagrant in Bangladesh, but no definite records. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally common or locally common. In 
Indian Subcontinent, scarce to frequent in N Pakistan, commoner in C Himalayas and very com- 
mon in NE. Fairly common in Myanmar (e.g. Mt Victoria) and N Indochina; fairly common in 
China and Taiwan. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Barua & Sharma (2005), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931). Cheng Tsohsin 
(1987), Delacour (1942. 1943). Grimmett et al. (1998), Hachisuka & Udagawa (1950), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991). 
MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee ( 1984). Orenstein & Pratt (1983). Roberts (1992), Robson (20002). 
Robson et al. (1998). Singh (2000). Smythies (1986), Stuart Baker (1924), Vaurie (1959), Wells ( 19822). 


38. Sunda Bush-warbler 


Cettia vulcania 


French: Bouscarle d' Indonésie German: Müllerbuschsánger 
Other common names: Müller s/Mountain Bush-warbler 


Spanish: Cetia de la Sonda 


Taxonomy. Sylvia vulcania Blyth, 1870. Java. 

May form a superspecies with C. fortipes: has been considered conspecific, but differs in 
vocalizations. Originally described as “Sylvia montana". and long known by this species name, but 
the name is not applicable, because preoccupied. Eight subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. v. sepiaria Kloss, 1931 — N Sumatra. 

v. flaviventris (Salvadori, 1879) - C & S Sumatra. 

, palawana Ripley & Rabor. 1962 — S Palawan (Mt Mantalingajan). in SW Philippines. 

n banksi Chasen, 1935 - NW Borneo. 

. oreophila Sharpe, 1888 — Mt Kinabalu, in N Borneo. 

n vulcania (Blyth, 1870) — Java, Bali. Lombok and Sumbawa. 

. kolichisi Johnstone & Darnell, 1997 — Alor. 

» everetti E. J. O. Hartert, 1898 - Timor. 


AUTT QUY 


Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm. A medium-sized 
bush-warbler with long tail. Nominate race has 
fairly long white or whitish-buff supercilium, 
dark brown eyestripe, grey-brown cheek and 
ear-coverts; crown and upperparts reddish or 
rufous-brown. flight-feathers and tail slightly 
darker; mostly greyish-white below, rufescent- 
brown wash on breast, whitish-buff on central 
belly. olive-brown flanks and undertail-cov- 
erts; iris dark; upper mandible dark horn. lower 
mandible yellowish; legs pale or horn brown. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile is similar to adult, but 
has yellowish underparts. Race everetti is less 
rufous and more olive-toned on upperparts than 
nominate. has whitish underparts with grey wash on breast; palawana has dark chestnut-brown 
upperparts, narrow pale yellow supercilium, olive-grey throat, golden-olive breast side to flanks, 
buffish centre of breast and belly, olive-brown undertail-coverts; oreophila has supercilium nar- 
row and yellowish-buff, cheek and ear-coverts dark olive-brown. upperparts dark brown, under- 
parts pale ash-grey but throat, breast side and flanks washed brownish: banksi resembles previous 
but darker; sepiaria and flaviventris have buffish-white underparts with brownish breast and flanks. 
Voice. Song a loud. shrill whistle, rising and falling. "chee-heeoow, cheeoow-wee-ee-eet"; often 
responds to whistled imitations of its song. Has several loud, sharp “trr-trr” call notes, often re- 
peated at length. 

Habitat. Dense fern tangles, tall grass and thick undergrowth in stunted montane forest, moss 
forest, and stunted scrub in alpine meadows; also open Casuarina forest and. in N Borneo, open 
bilberry (Vaccinium) heath. Between 2100 m and 3400 m in Sumatra; 625-3000 m on Lombok, 
and 1500-1850 m on Sumbawa; above 1000 m on Palawan, and to 3800 m in Borneo (Mt Kinabalu); 
sea-level to 2300 m, mostly above 200 m, on Timor. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly small invertebrates and larvae; spiders (Araneae), beetles 
(Coleoptera), snails (Gastropoda) and ants (Hymenoptera) recorded. Usually alone or in pairs. 
Active, but extremely skulking and difficult to see. Spends long periods in thick undergrowth or 
creeping around mouse-like on the ground. 

Breeding. Recorded in Feb, Apr, May, Jul, Aug, Oct and Dec. Nest a ball of loose plant fibres and 
other plant material, with large side opening. placed close to ground in thick vegetation. Clutch 2 
eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or locally abundant in Sumatra; fairly 
common to locally common in N Borneo; uncommon in Java and Bali, and uncommon on Lombok 
and Sumbawa. Widespread and common on Timor, but uncommon in E of the island. On Palawan 
restricted to Mt Mantalingajan, where common. Occurs in Mount Kinabalu National Park, in Bor- 
neo (race oreophila), and Gunung Gede-Pangrango National Park. in Java (nominate). 
Bibliography. Coates & Bishop (1997), Dickinson e: al. (1991), Johnstone & Darnell (1997), Kennedy et al. 
(2000), MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), van Marle & Voous (1988), Orenstein & Pratt (1983), 
duPont (1971). Sharpe (18882), Smythies (1999), Wells (1982a), White & Bruce (1986). 
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39. Chestnut-crowned Bush-warbler 
Cettia major 


French: Grande Bouscarle German: Rhododendronbuschsánger 
Other common names: Large Bush-warbler 


Spanish: Cetia Grande 


Taxonomy. Horeites major F. Moore. 1854, Nepal. 
Validity of race vafra has been questioned by a number of authors. Two subspecies normally recog- 
nized. 
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Subspecies and Distribution. 
C. m. major (F. Moore, 1854) — Himalayas from N India (Kumaon) E to S China (SE Xizang, 
Sichuan. NW Yunnan). 
C. m. vafra (Koelz, 1954) — NE India (Assam). 
Descriptive notes. 13 cm. A medium-sized to 
large bush-warbler with distinctive chestnut 
crown. Nominate race has fairly long super- 
cilium warm buff or rufous-buff (and indis- 
tinct) in front of eye, whiter behind eye; short 
diffuse dark eyestripe also more prominent 
behind eye; cheek and ear-coverts grey, vari- 
ably mottled brown: forecrown to nape chest- 
nut. upperparts rather dark brownish-olive; 
whitish below, breast side greyish, flanks 
, i brownish-olive; iris dark; bill dark brownish- 
== \ | =. | horn to blackish. pale pinkish base of lower 
“Ss. -4 mandible; legs pale pinkish to reddish-pink. 
B ; Differs from C. pallidipes in more robust 
shape, chestnut crown, darker upperparts, brownish-olive flanks: from C. brunnifrons in larger 
size, larger bill, different supercilium pattern, Sexes alike. Juvenile lacks chestnut crown, is dark 
olive-brown above. greyish-buff supercilium behind eye, greyish-olive breast side and mottling 
across throat and breast. yellowish wash on belly. Race vafra has more chestnut on crown and 
nape, and deeper brown (less olive) upperparts than nominate. Voice. Song a short introductory 
whistle followed by a rapid, shrill warble of 3—4 notes, “i i-wi-wi-wirri-wi". Call a sharp "tzip". 
"pseek" or "pseet", like that of a bunting (Emberiza). 
Habitat. Undergrowth, ground vegetation and thorn-scrub in high-altitude fir forests; shows pref- 
erence for rhododendron (Rhododendron) shrubberies in silver fir (Abies alba) forest around tree- 
line and also dwarf rhododendron thickets above tree-line: present at 3300-4000 m at or near 
tree-line in Himalayas, to c. 2200 m in China, and c. 1800 m in hills of NE India. In winter, found 
in open grassy and scrub areas, often near water. occasionally at edges of forest; lowlands, usually 
below 250 m. 
Food and Feeding. Diet not well known; largely presumed to be small invertebrates and larvae. 
Secretive, shy and mouse-like in habits. Forages low down or on ground in thick vegetation; occa- 
sionally ventures out into open on clearings or paths. 
Breeding. No certain information. Season presumably Jun-Aug. Nest supposed to be of this spe- 
cies described as globular, made from grass and bamboo. lined with fine vegetable fibres and 
feathers. placed in bush. 
Movements. Altitudinal migrant, descending to lower elevations after breeding season. Occasional 
longer movements evidently undertaken: vagrant in NW Thailand. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally uncommon; not well known. Rare 
in Nepal; occurs in Royal Chitwan National Park. Local in NE Indian Himalayas; uncommon in 
Bhutan and China. Status of race vafra in hill regions of NE India (Assam) uncertain; possibly only 
non-breeding visitor; further fieldwork required. 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Delacour (1942, 1943), Grimmett et al. 
(1998). Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee 
(1984), Orenstein & Pratt (1983), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (20002), Stuart Baker (1924), Vaurie 
(1959) 


40. Tanimbar Bush-warbler 
Cettia carolinae 
French: Bouscarle des Tanimbar German: Tanimbarbuschsünger Spanish: Cetia de Tanimbar 


Taxonomy. Cettia carolinae Rozendaal, 1987. Yamdena, Tanimbar Islands. 

Affinities uncertain. May be closest to C. ruficapilla, but differs in plumage and voice. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Yamdena. in Tanimbar Is (E Lesser Sundas). 

Descriptive notes. Male 12-5-13 cm, 18-6- 
20-6 g; female 11—11-5 cm, 13-5-15 g. A me- 
dium-sized. ground-loving, short-winged 
bush-warbler with long and fine bill. Has 
E xn crown bright rufous, long and narrow pale buff 
Se >. wm supercilium tinged greyish behind eye, dark 
brown lores and eyestripe. ear-coverts mottled 
greyish-brown; upperparts brown, slightly 
brighter or tinged rufous on edges of flight- 
feathers and tail feathers; greyish-white below, 
: throat and centre of belly whiter (vent some- 
AED uat He ^«^ times creamy), breast side tinged grey or ol- 
e ROS ive-grey. becoming buffish or olive-brown on 
Í ay aie flanks and undertail-coverts; iris dark, upper 
mandible dark or blackish-horn, lower mandible flesh-coloured or pale horn; legs pinkish-flesh to 
bluish-horn. Sexes similar in plumage, male larger than female. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Song, 
from dense thicket or low trees and usually within 2 m of ground, begins with long drawn-out 
single whistle on level pitch but with increasing volume, followed by short warble of rapidly jum- 
bled notes and phrases which are repeated at higher and lower pitch. Call a single soft "cherr" or 
"chuck", often as a series when alarmed. 

Habitat. Dense undergrowth of primary forest, monsoon forest, secondary woodland, bamboo 
thickets and scrub. also edges of selectively logged semi-evergreen forest. 

Food and Feeding. Food not well studied; mainly small invertebrates, including ants (of family 
Formicidae), heteropteran bugs, beetles (Coleoptera) and snails (Gastropoda). Active, but extremely 
skulking. Forages in thick undergrowth, usually within 1-2 m of forest floor; hops along horizon- 
tal rattan palms, clings to tree trunks, lianas and brushwood. Moves with body held horizontally 
and tail slightly raised: Hicks wings constantly. Usually alone. but has been seen in mixed-species 
foraging flock. 

Breeding. No information availabel. Extremely vocal during wet season, and presumably breeds 
around that time. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Banda Sea Islands EBA. Common, but very elusive: easily over- 
looked. Confined to the island of Yamdena, in Tanimbar Group. Possibly threatened by significant 
logging of forests in S part of the island. 

Bibliography. Bishop & Brickle (1999), Coates & Bishop (1997), Rozendaal (1987), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


41. Aberrant Bush-warbler 
Cettia flavolivacea 


French: Bouscarle jaune et vert German: Olivbuschsanger Spanish: Cetia Verdiamarillo 
Other common names: Himalayan Aberrant Bush-warbler (flavolivacea); Manipur Aberrant Bush- 
warbler (weberi and alexanderi) 


Taxonomy. N[eornis]. flavolivacea Blyth, 1845, Nepal. 

Birds from S China (Sichuan, W Yunnan) described as race dulcivox (which has also been treated 
as synonym of C. fortipes davidiana), but type specimen lost; probably inseparable from intricata. 
The form described as “Phylloscopus subaffinis arcanus", based on three specimens from W Nepal 
(in Jan and Apr), is now considered synonymous with nominate race of present species. Six sub- 
species recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. f. flavolivacea (Blyth, 1845) — Himalayas from NC India (Garhwal) E to S China (SE Xizang). 
C. f. stresemanni (Koelz, 1954) — Garo and Khasi Hills, in NE India (Meghalaya). 

C. f. alexanderi (Ripley, 1951) — hills of extreme NE India (E Nagaland, Manipur and Mizoram). 
C. f. weberi (Mayr, 1941) — Chin Hills, in W Myanmar. 

C. f. intricata (E. J. O. Hartert, 1909) - N & E Myanmar, S China (Sichuan E to SE Shanxi and S 
Shaanxi, S to W & N Yunnan); some birds winter S to NW Thailand. 

C. f. oblita (Mayr. 1941) — N Laos and NW Vietnam. 

Descriptive notes. 12-13-5 cm; 6-10 g. A 
medium-sized bush-warbler with short, 
rounded wings. Nominate race is yellowish 
olive-green above, with pale yellowish 
supercilium, narrow whitish eyering, dark 
eyestripe; buffish or olive-yellow below, darker 
olive on breast and flanks, variable, some paler 
or whiter on throat and upper breast, other with 
dull olive-yellow belly to undertail-coverts; iris 
dark; bill dark horn-brown, pale pink base of 
lower mandible; legs yellow to dusky pinkish- 
brown. Differs from C. acanthizoides in 
greener (not rufous) upperparts without rufous 
wingpanel, yellowish (not grey) throat and 
breast; from C. fortipes in yellower supercilium obvious before eye, greener upperparts concolorous 
with crown, yellowish underparts tinged olive on breast and flanks. Sexes alike. Juvenile is similar 
to adult, but has uniform buffish-yellow underparts. Race stresemanni is darker, more greyish- 
olive, above than nominate, greenish-yellow below except for greyish flanks; alexanderi has olive- 
brown upperparts but darker olive-buff below than nominate, with buffish breast and flanks; weberi 
is similar to nominate, but has strong rufescent-brown wash above and below, ochre-brown 
breastband and flanks. yellow of underparts less greenish, tail comparatively longer; intricata is 
similar to previous but paler, less yellow, on underparts; oblita is similar to last but smaller, has 
brighter olive (less brownish) upperparts, underparts washed pale yellow, flanks rufous-ochre. 
Voice. Song a short series of thin rising notes followed by longer whistle, "it-it-uee'uee" or “dir 
dir-tee teee-weee". Calls a soft, shivering "brrrt-brrt" (similar to call of C. acanthizoides) and a 
sharp "chick", both very similar to calls of C. fortipes; also has harsh grating alarm (accompanied 
by rapid wing-flicking). 

Habitat. Bushes, tall grass clumps, dense bamboo thickets, ferns and scrub (including Lantana 
scrub) undergrowth in forest clearings and edges, including those of pine (Pinus), rhododendron 
(Rhododendron) and oak (Quercus) forests; breeds at 2400-3950 m in Himalayas, to 2900 m in NE 
Indian hills, and between 1200 m and 4900 m in China. In non-breeding season occurs in foothills, 
lowlands and valleys at 700-2700 m, usually above 1100 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food items not well known, presumably invertebrates and larvae. Forages in 
low, dense vegetation. Shy, secretive; spends long periods skulking in thick vegetation. Distinctive 
habit of almost continually flicking wings and giving grating call when alarmed; often holds tail 
slightly raised. 

Breeding. Poorly known. Season May-Aug. Nest a ball of dry grass, bamboo leaves and feathers, 
placed on ground or low down in clump of tall grass. Clutch 3-4 eggs; no information on incuba- 
tion and nestling periods. 

Movements. Altitudinal migrant; post-breeding descent to lower elevations. Present only as non- 
breeding visitor in NW Thailand. Vagrant in NE China (Shandong). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to fairly common in Himalayas; com- 
mon in NE Indian hills. Uncommon in China; fairly common in Myanmar and N Indochina; un- 
common to locally fairly common in NW Thailand. Occurs in several protected areas, 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997). Baker (1997), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Delacour (1942, 1943), Grimmett et al. 
(1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), King et al. (1975), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), 
Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (20002), Smythies (1986), Stanford (1941), 
Stuart Baker (1924), Vaurie (1959). 


42. Yellowish-bellied Bush-warbler 
Cettia acanthizoides 


French: Bouscarle de Verreaux German: Gelbbauch-Buschsánger Spanish: Cetia Ventrigualdo 
Other common names: Yellow-bellied Bush-warbler 


Taxonomy. Abrornis acanthizoides J. Verreaux, 1870, mountains of west Sichuan, southern China. 
When race robustipes of C. fortipes treated as a separate species, present species has usually been 
considered conspecific with it. Race brunnescens, with distinctive vocalizations, possibly repre- 
sents a separate species: research in progress. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. a. brunnescens (Hume, 1872) — Himalayas from N India (Garhwal) E to S China (SE Xizang). 
C. a. acanthizoides (J, Verreaux, 1870) — S. C & SE China (C Shaanxi and S Shanxi S to SE 
Xizang, N Yunnan, Sichuan, S Anhui and N Fujian). 

C. a. concolor (Ogilvie-Grant. 1912) — Taiwan. 

Descriptive notes. 9-5-11 cm; 6 g. Small-sized bush-warbler, smallest of genus, with small and 
fine bill. Nominate race has fairly broad or promiuent whitish or pale buff supercilium to rear of 
ear-coverts, dark eyestripe, pale brown cheek and ear-coverts; above. pale or dull rufous-brown 
(crown slightly more visibly rufous), lower back and rump tinged olive to olive-green in fresh 
plumage: rufous edges of flight-feathers and tertials (forming fairly obvious rufous panel on closed 
wing), usually some white (from underwing-coverts) visible at bend of wing; chin and throat grey- 
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ish-white, becoming buffish or grey-brown on 
breast and pale sulphur-yellow on belly and 
flanks: rear flanks and undertail-coverts 
buffish-white; iris dark; upper mandible dark 
horn, lower mandible pinkish: legs pale pink 
to pinkish-brown. Differs from C. pallidipes 
in smaller size. finer bill. paler upperparts. ru- 
fous wingpanel. yellowish (not white) tone 
below: from C. fortipes also by smaller size 
and shorter tail, paler underparts with yellow- 
ish (not brownish-olive) flanks, paler pink legs. 
i í Sexes alike. Juvenile is similar to adult. but 
Se ~ cog upperparts more rufous. underparts more in- 
p tensely yellow. Race concolor has upperparts, 
including wings and tail, brownish-olive, but crown to mantle and edges of secondaries more ru- 
fous, rump washed yellowish-olive. narrow supercilium yellowish-white, chin, throat and breast 
buff-tinged white, shading to dull yellowish below, bill brown with creamy-yellow base of lower 
mandible; brunnescens is tinged russet-brown above, except for green to olive-green rump. mostly 
off-white or pale greyish-white below, but belly to undertail-coverts washed with yellowish-brown. 
Voice. Song. usually from dense cover, distinctive. 3 or 4 thin drawn-out rising whistles, each c. 2 
seconds long. followed by short series of fast "seesawing" notes: brunnescens song a striking 
series of four thin. high-pitched protracted whistles. each slightly higher than preceding one, then 
a long series of paired loud rattled notes. entire song very prolonged (up to c. 18 seconds). Call a 
dry or rasping "brrrr^, occasionally run together as "chrrt chrrt chrrt", also a sharp “tik” note. 
Habitat. Tall grassy areas and dense bamboo thickets, including those within evergreen and mixed 
forests and conifer forest, and stunted junipers (Juniperus) and sparse bushes above tree-line. Breeds 
at 2000—3600 m in Himalayas. to 2000 m in China and above 2440 m in Taiwan: in non-breeding 
season may occur within lower levels of breeding range in Nepal and N India (found once down to 
1350 m), and down to !000 m in S China. 
Food and Feeding. Food items not well studied; presumably invertebrates and larvae. Forages low 
down in thick grassy vegetation or bamboo clumps. Secretive. skulking: usually detected by its voice. 
Breeding. Poorly known. Season May-July. Nest a ball or deep cup of dry grasses, bamboo leaves, 
moss, spider webs and feathers. placed low down, up to 2 m from ground, in bush or thick under- 
growth. Clutch 2-3 eggs: no information un incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Little known: probably a short-distance altitudinal migrant, but few data. Recorded 
as vagrant in Hong Kong. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened, Scarce and local in Nepal and N India: fre- 
quent in Bhutan. Common throughout range in C & S China and in Taiwan. 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Alstróm, Olsson er al. (2006), Baker (1997), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931). 
Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Delacour (1942, 1943), Grimmett er al. (1998), Hachisuka & Udagawa (1950), Inskipp & 
Inskipp (1991). King (1989). MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000). Melville (1989). Meyer de Schauensee (1984). 
Orenstein & Pratt (1983). Rasmussen & Anderton (2005). Robson (20002). Stuart Baker (1924), Vaurie (1959) 


43. Grey-sided Bush-warbler 


Cettia brunnifrons 


French: Bouscarle à couronne brune German: Rotkopf-Buschsánger Spanish: Cetia Capirotado 


Taxonomy. Prinia brunnifrons Hodgson, 1845, Nepal. 

Race whistleri intergrades with nominate in N India (Uttaranchal Pradesh): variation throughout 
range possibly clinal. and species sometimes treated as monotypic, Birds from NE India described 
as race muroides, considered inseparable from wmbratica. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. b. whistleri (Ticehurst, 1923) - NW Himalayas from N Pakistan (Kaghan Valley) and Kashmir E 
to N India (Uttaranchal Pradesh). 

C. b. brunnifrons (Hodgson. 1845) - Himalayas from N India (Uttaranchal Pradesh) E to Bhutan 
and S China (SE Xizang). 

C. b. umbratica (Stuart Baker, 1924) — NE India (Arunachal Pradesh), S China (SE Tibet, W Sichuan, 
NW Yunnan) and N Myanmar. 

Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm; male 8-9 g, fe- 
male 6—9 g. Small. slender-looking bush-war- 
bler with small bili. long pale supercilium well 
defined in front of eye. Nominate race has 
whitish or whitish-buff supercilium continu- 
ing to side of nape. long blackish eyestripe. 
pale grey-brown cheek and ear-coverts; warm 
chestnut crown, plain brown upperparts, wings 
warmer brown than back; chin and throat whit- 
ish, becoming pale greyish on breast side and 
flanks, with rear flanks and undertail-coverts 
e g brownish-olive: iris dark; upper mandible dark 
"NS cj horn, lower mandible pale yellowish to bright 
E yellow, tip sometimes dark; legs pale brown 
to pinkish-grey, variable, sometimes a little darker and slightly purplish. Differs from C. major in 
smaller size, slender appearance, smaller bill, well-defined whitish (not rufous-buff) supercilium 
in front of eye, greyer (less white) underparts. Sexes alike. Juvenile has uniform rufous-brown 
upperparts, lacks chestnut crown, has supercilium butfish-brown, underparts drab brownish-olive, 
yellowish-olive on belly. Race whistleri has paler chestnut on head, upperparts and flight-feathers 
edges and paler undertail-coverts than nominate; umbratica is darker chestnut or rufous-brown on 
upperparts than nominate. Voice. Song, from top of bush or rock, mid-Apr to early Aug and again 
in Sept-Oct, a loud, wheezing and repetitive “ti si'si'si'sizu" or slightly prolonged “tseep-tseep- 
tweecha-tweep”, frequently accompanied at start and end by nasal buzzing "bzeeuu" notes. Call a 
bunting-like "pseek", and high-pitched, metallic “tiss”, "tizz" or "tiss-wi" alarm. 

Habitat. Breeds in undergrowth and rhododendron (Rhododendron) shrubberies at edges of ever- 
green forest and mixed conifer forest, including stunted pines (Pinus) along tree-line, and in clear- 
ings; also bamboo and willow (Salix) thickets, rose bushes (Rosa), Berberis and gorse (Ulex) patches. 
Between 2300 m and 3600 m in W & C Himalayas, to 4115 m in E; 2600—4300 m in S China. In 
non-breeding season occurs in similar areas, also in tall grasses and bracken (Preridium) on bush- 
covered hillsides and edges of cultivation (e.g. tea estates), at lower altitudes in foothills, valleys 
and plains; from 1000 m to 2100 m or lower, and down to 75 m in Nepal. 

Food and Feeding. Diet not well studied: includes small invertebrates, mainly spiders (Araneae) 
and larvae. Forages on the ground or in low bushes and vegetation. Shy and secretive, but not so 


skulking as are other bush-warblers; more likely to be encountered in open (especially when sing- 
ing at start of breeding season). 

Breeding. Rather poorly known. Season Apr—Aug. Nest is an oval ball or cup-shaped, consisting 
mostly of grasses, moss, lichens and feathers, placed low down, less than | m from ground, in a 
bush or in thick vegetation. Clutch 3—5 eggs; no information available on incubation and nestling 
periods. 

Movements. Altitudinal migrant; post-breeding descent to lower elevations. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common and widespread in Nepal; common 
in India and Bhutan; uncommon in N Myanmar. Reasonably common in China. Present in several 
national parks. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997). Baker (1997), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), David & Gosselin (2002a), Delacour 
(1942, 1943), Grimmett er al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), King (1989), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), 
Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Robson ( 2000a), Stuart Baker (1924), 
Vaurie (1959). 


44. Cetti's Warbler 
Cettia cetti 


French: Bouscarle de Cetti German: Seidensánger 
Other common names: Cetti's Bush-warbler 


Spanish: Cetia Ruiserior 


Taxonomy. Sylvia cetti Temminck, 1820, Sardinia. 

Geographical variation largely clinal; race orientalis poorly defined, intermediate between nomi- 
nate and albiventris. Birds from NE Italy and Balkans E to W Asia Minor, larger than nominate and 
slightly more olive above and greyer below, described as race sericea, possibly worthy of recogni- 
tion. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. c. cetti (Temminck, 1820) - W Europe (S from S England) and N coast of Mediterranean (S 
from S Austria), throughout Greece and much of S Balkans E to W & NW Black Sea coast; also 
NW Africa (Morocco E to Tunisia). 

C. c. orientalis Tristram. 1867 — Crimea and Turkey E to Iraq, N Iran (foothills of Zagros Mts) and 
N Afghanistan. 

C. c. albiventris Severtsov, 1873 - N Kazakhstan (from Volga Delta and lower R Ural) E to L 
Balkhash and extreme NW China (NW Xinjiang), S to Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan and NW Af- 
ghanistan; non-breeding S Iran. S Afghanistan and Pakistan (S to Sind) and NW India (Punjab, 
Rajasthan). 

Descriptive notes. 13-5-14-5 cm; male 10- 
18-5 g, female 8-16-5 g. Medium-sized robust- 
looking bush-warbler with fairly short rounded 
wings and tail, short and fine bill. Nominate 
race has narrow off-white or pale greyish 
supercilium (often indistinct in front of eye) 
fading over ear-coverts, underlined by dark 
lores and eyestripe (often darkest just in front 
of eye. and rear eyestripe only little darker than 
upperparts): thin whitish broken eyering, grey- 
brown cheek and ear-coverts becoming more 
rufous on upper edge; upperparts uniform rich 
rufous-brown, except for browner and darker 
flight-feathers and tail. latter with rich rufous- 
brown outer edges; off-white to pale grey below, brownish wash on breast side, browner (or red- 
dish-brown) on flanks and undertail-coverts, latter also with fine pale tips forming scalloped pattern; 
iris dark; bill dark horn-brown, pale pink base of lower mandible; legs brown, variably tinged 
pinkish or reddish. Differs from similar-sized Acrocephalus warblers in having more rounded head, 
small bill, broad rounded tail frequently held slightly raised or cocked, rufous-brown upperparts. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile is duller than adult. Race orientalis has upperparts less rufous and more 
olive-grey than nominate, also supercilium slightly more prominent and underparts whiter, albiventris 
is larger than previous, paler olive-brown above (wings and tail rufous-brown), mostly whitish 
below, flanks grey-brown, undertail-coverts dull buff-brown with paler tips. Voice. Song, mostly 
by male (though female also sings), usually given from thick cover but also from more open veg- 
etation, up to 3 m from ground. on breeding territory from regular songposts, an unmistakable, 
loud (very loud when close) and far-carrying, explosive, staccato of liquid notes, “pwit-ptit-pit- 
chewit-chewit-chewit...” or variably "tí tipitipitipi ti-pi-ti-pi" or "chítít-chip-chetetchetchetchet...", 
running down in volume; song given throughout year, less frequently (mostly early morning) dur- 
ing moult and severe winter weather, and throughout day (in breeding season also occasionally at 
night); in courtship, male song followed by or interspersed wih short "chip" calls, female respond- 
ing with soft “huit” notes. Call a sharp “chee”. "chip", "chick" or “tsuk”. together with longer rattle 
as alarm. 

Habitat. Mainly swampy lowland areas with thick cover of reeds and sparse bushes (rarely in 
uniform reedbeds standing in water), willows (Salix), and brambles (Rubus) or blackthorn (Prunus 
spinosa), also overgrown ditches and streams with thick tangles of cover, also in areas of damp 
meadows, tall grass stands, hedgerows and overgrown orchards, usually close to or along edges of 
small woods and copses of alders (Alnus) or poplars (Populus) with thick understorey. In non- 
breeding areas, occurs in variably wet or dry scrub of plains, foothills, valley bottoms, bramble 
patches, overgrown orchards, palm groves, tamarisk (Tamarix) scrub and other dense cover near 
water, marshes, swamps and reeds. Breeds at up to 1450 m in C Spain: recorded to 2450 m on 
passage in Tien Shan. 

Food and Feeding. Food consists mostly of damselflies (Odonata), aphids and other bugs 
(Hemiptera), earwigs (Dermaptera), adult and larval moths (Lepidoptera), caddis flies (Trichoptera), 
flies (Diptera), wasps (Hymenoptera), beetles (Coleoptera), spiders (Araneae), harvestmen 
(Opiliones), snails (Gastropoda), earthworms (Oligochaeta) and molluscs; occasionally small seeds. 
Nestling diet similar to that of adults, but softer-bodied larvae predominate. Forages low down in 
thick vegetation, where hops in manner of a mouse (Muridae) or wren (Troglodytidae) through 
bases of vegetation and undergrowth, presence often revealed only by loud, distinctive song. Feeds 
mostly on items taken from ground, within vegetation or from surface of water, on occasions, 
pursues insects in flight. 

Breeding. Season mid-Apr to Jul/Aug: two broods. Monogamous, but more frequently polyga- 
mous; pair-bond not strong, partners associating only for courtship, copulation and care of fledg- 
lings. In courtship, male sings and calls, female responds with soft notes, male then joins female, 
which adopts submissive pose (rapidly flicking wings and tail), male continues to sing and call, 
after c. 1 minute both may move off. male closely chasing his mate; chase-displays often pro- 
longed, e.g. more than 5 minutes, through dense vegetation and covering large parts of territory. in 
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one case pair followed same course up to 60 times. Nest a large untidy cup of leaves, dry grass, 
plant fibres, feathers, animal hair and reed mace (Typha), placed up to 2 m from ground in thick 
tangle of vegetation. among twigs or thin branches of bush, stems of reeds or nettles (Urtica), 
especially in tangles of scrub: territory (defended and maintained by male over consecutive years) 
mostly linear along watercourses but also polygonal (e.g. reedbeds), in England mostly c. 100—450 
m in length or 0-75-1-8 ha. in Belgium possibly exceptionally large territories of 15 ha and 25 ha 
recorded. Clutch 2—4 eggs. occasionally 5; incubation by female alone, period 16-17 days: chicks 
fed by female, nestling period 14—16 days; fledglings fed by both parents for between 15 days (first 
brood) and 26 days (second brood). At one site in S England. 9896 of 41 eggs in first clutches 
hatched, and 14 other first clutches produced at least twelve fledged young: of four second clutches. 
none produced any fledged young. Breeds in first year. From ringing studies, longevity at least 7 
years 4 months. 

Movements. Resident and migratory; nominate race largely sedentary but also partial and altitudinal 
migrant. In England, those in S either are sedentary or disperse during Sept-Oct and return Apr, 
and those in E entirely absent from breeding areas during winter; thus, breeders in N of range may 
disperse S to continental Europe in autumn. with small-scale passage along W coast of France late 
Aug to early Sept. In N Africa, moves from higher regions to N fringes of Sahara S of breeding 
range. Breeding orientalis from S Turkey (C Taurus) move altitudinally to coastal areas of W & S, 
and also across S Aegean Sea: similar altitudinal movements in S Russia to non-breeding quarters 
in foothills and plains adjacent to mountainous areas and S along lower R Volga; arrives back on 
breeding territory in Crimea and adjacent areas in second half Apr; some post-breeding dispersal of 
small numbers from Israel S to Sinai. Race albiventris more predominantly migratory, some win- 
tering within S areas of breeding range in Kazakhstan, others moving S to S Iran, Afghanistan and 
NW Indian Subcontinent; main passage mid-Aug and Sept. a few lingering in some areas to late 
Nov. and arrives Pakistan from early Oct; departure from wintering areas from early Mar or mid- 
Mar. first migrants in C & S Kazakhstan mid-Mar, and most individuals back on breeding areas in 


N of range late Apr to early May. Scarce winter visitor to Kuwait; vagrant in Ireland, Sweden, 
Poland and Egypt (other than Sinai). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to locally common throughout NW, 
W & S Europe: common and widespread in Morocco and N Algeria, but rare in Tunisia; common in 
N Iraq. and common to locally abundant in Armenia, S Russia and Kazakhstan; rare in NW China. 
In non-breeding season, locally common in Pakistan and local and uncommon in NW India. Popu- 
lation in Europe estimated at between c. 430.000 and 2.000.000 pairs, almost certainly nearer the 
upper limit, most of which in Portugal (c. 300.000) and Italy (c. 200,000); Turkish population 
50,000—500.000, and a further population of 7000—15,000 in Russia. Prior to 1970 was primarily a 
Mediterranean species, but has expanded range N into NW France and S England (where first bred 
in 1972); by mid-1990s British breeding population c. 570 pairs: rate of expansion dictated largely 
by severity of winter weather, harsh winters of 1978/79 and 1984/85 causing withdrawal from N of 
range. Further expansion into rest of N Europe not apparent: first bred in Belgium 1964, but range 
recently retracted; first bred in Netherlands 1976, and increased to c. 60 singing males in 1977— 
1983, but only 0—3 since 1985. In S Europe, present at various sites in Switzerland since 1973 and 
bred 1975 and 1978, but since early 1990s only up to four singing males; has bred at two sites in 
Romania. Numbers in Cyprus increased since mid-1970s; increase noted also in Jordan, where 
small population established in late 1980s. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Andrews (1994), Baker (1997), Beaman & Madge (1999), Bibby (1982a. 
2002), Bibby & Thomas (1984), Bonham & Robertson (1975), Burton (1979), Cheng Tsohin (1987), Cramp (1992), 
Delacour (1942. 1943), Dementiev et al. (1968), Flint et al. (1984), Gargallo (1997), Grimmett ef al. (1998), 
Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Harris (1998), Hill (1993), Ireland (1984), Isenmann & Moali (2000), Kislenko & 
Kustanovich (1990), Lindell (1979), Luschi & Del Seppia (1996), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Mackworth- 
Praed & Grant (1973), Manns (1979), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Molina et al. (1998), Moss (1977), Pilastro et 
al. (1996), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Snow & Perrins (1998), Stuart Baker (1924), Tardieu 
(1979), Urban et al. (1997), Vaurie (1959), Williamson (19682). 
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Genus BRADYPTERUS Swainson, 1837 


45. Little Rush-warbler 
Bradypterus baboecala 


French: Bouscarle caqueteuse German: Sumpfbuschsänger 
Other common names: African Bush-warbler/Sedge Warbler 


Spanish: Zarzalero Charlatán 


Taxonomy. Sylvia baboecala Vieillot, 1817, Knysna district, south-east Western Cape, South 

Africa. 

Perhaps allied to B. carpalis, which it resembles vocally; these two, together with B. graueri and B. 

grandis, make up a group of four swamp-dwelling Afrotropical species. Birds in Kenya Highlands 

sing differently from those of E African coast and in W & S Africa, and may prove to represent a 

distinct species. Ten subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

B. b. chadensis Bannerman, 1936 - L Chad. 

B. b. centralis Neumann, 1908 — Nigeria and Cameroon; NE DRCongo E to SW Uganda, Rwanda 

and Burundi. 

B. b. sudanensis C. H. B. Grant & Mackworth-Praed. 1941 — S Sudan. 

B. b. abyssinicus (Blundell & Lovat. 1899) - Ethiopia. 

B. b. elgonensis Madarász. 1912 - highlands of E Uganda and W & C Kenya. 

B. b. msiri Neave, 1909 - SE DRCongo and N & W Zambia (to bordering SW Tanzania) S to E & 

SE Angola, extreme NE Namibia (Caprivi) and NW Botswana. 

B. b. benguellensis Bannerman, 1927 — W Angolan plateau. 

B. b. tongensis Roberts, 1931 — SE Kenya, E Tanzania. E & S Zambia, Malawi, E Zimbabwe and 

NW, C & S Mozambique S to NE South Africa (E Northern Province, lowland KwaZulu-Natal) 

and E Swaziland. 

B. b. transvaalensis Roberts, 1919 — C Zimbabwe plateau, N & E South Africa (highveld of North- 

ern Province, W KwaZulu-Natal. Free State, E Griqualand), W Swaziland and lowlands of Lesotho. 

B. b. baboecala (Vieillot. 1817) — S South Africa (Western Cape, Eastern Cape). 
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ae odia: EC graduated tail of twelve rounded feathers, slim 

$ bill, and dark throat streaks. Nominate race 

"3 , has top and side of head dark olive-brown. 

7 4 poorly marked butfish supercilium; upperparts 
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wing-coverts; tail dark brown: grey-buff be- 
low, whiter on chin. throat and centre of belly. 
with dark brown streaks on lower throat: 
browner on breast side and flanks, more 


tawny-brown on undertail-coverts: iris brown; 
bill blackish above. greyish base below: legs 
pinkish brown. Sexes alike. Juvenile has richer brown upperparts. yellowish wash below, nar- 
rower breast streaking. Race rongensis is warmer above than nominate, buffier below, with fainter 
throat streaks: transvaalensis is whiter below than nominate, less olive-brown on flanks and 
undertail-coverts; msiri is darker above and whiter below than nominate, throat streaks faint; 
benguellensis resembles previous. but larger and darker: centralis is dark brown above, whitish 
below, with olive-brown flanks and undertail-coverts, sharper throat and breast streaks: elgonensis 
also has throat/breast streaks well pronounced, but is darker. more rufous-brown above than pre- 
vious, warmly tinged below: abyssinicus is lighter, warmer brown, above, tinged more tawny 
below, throat well streaked: sudanensis is like last but smaller; chadensis is more rufous-brown 
above, lacks throat streaks. Voice. Song consists of a series of notes on the same pitch, starting 
slowly, speeding up, and then ceasing abruptly, suggesting the rhythm of a bouncing ball; 5-15 
seconds in total duration, with accelerating phase accompanied by sharp wing-snaps: relatively 
low-pitched in W & S (races chadensis, msiri, tongensis, nominate), "terr — terr — terr-terr-terr- 
terr-terr-terterterter", but much higher, more reedy and insect-like in NE (elgonensis and E from 
Rwanda), “zri — zri — zri-zri-zrizrizrizizizizizizi". Call in S of range a single “chirp” or bleating 
"pee-et": elgonensis a nasal "pink". 

Habitat. Reeds and swamp vegetation by permanent water. In S parts of range, sedges (Cyperus), 
reeds and reedmace (Typha) around lagoons, estuaries and sewage ponds. or along rivers and streams; 
in E Africa, mainly sedges and papyrus around lakes, dams and highland swamps. Sea-level to 
above 2300 m. 

Food and Feeding. Small insects; ant eggs. Forages low down in vegetation, often over water: 
sometimes takes food on ground. 

Breeding. Egg-laying recorded in Apr-May in Chad, Jun-Aug in Cameroon, Aug-Sept in Ethio- 
pia, and Apr-Nov in DRCongo and E Africa; Sept-Mar in S Africa, but Aug-Jan (peak Sept) in S 
South Africa. Monogamous; territorial, but tends to nest in groups. Nest a deep, tightly woven cup 
of dry reeds and grasses, lined with fine fibres and rootlets, built over water. less than 0-7 m up. 
usually in tussock of sedges or rushes. Clutch 2-3 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling 
periods. 

Movements. Mainly sedentary. Some local movements in Zimbabwe during winter months, and in 
South Africa in response to seasonal water-level changes. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Relative abundance somewhat variable, rang- 
ing from locally common to rare. Distribution fragmented in N tropics; rare and local in W of 
range, where species has been reported also from S PRCongo. More widespread and locally com- 


mon in wetlands of E, C & S Africa. 
Bibliography. Benson & Benson (1977). Benson et al. (1971). Britton, P.L. (1978, 1980b), Chapin (1953), Clancey 


(1976a, 19802), Dean (2000), Harrison er al. (1997), Hockey et al. (2005), Irwin (1981), Mackworth-Praed & 
Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Nikolaus (1987), Selfe (2003), Tarboton (1987), Tyler (1991), Urban er al. (1997), 
Zimmerman e! al. (1996). 


46. White-winged Warbler 


Bradypterus carpalis 


French: Bouscarle à ailes blanches German: Bindenbuschsánger Spanish: Zarzalero Aliblanco 
Other common names: White-winged Bush-warbler/Scrub-warbler 


Taxonomy. Bradypterus carpalis Chapin, 1916, Faradje. Upper Uelle district, DRCongo. 
Perhaps allied to B. baboecala, which it resembles vocally; these two, together with B. graueri and 
B. grandis, make up a group of four swamp-dwelling Afrotropical species. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Locally in NE & E DRCongo (NE Uele and E Ituri, Kivu), SW & SE Uganda (Toro, 
W Ankole, Kigezi, and Sizibwa swamp). N, C & E Rwanda and C & E Burundi; also SW Kenya (L 
Victoria, from Yala swamp S to Kisumu and Kendu Bay) and N Zambia (R Luapula). 
isse: = _ Descriptive notes. 16-5-17 cm; 19-26 g. A 
| f L^ large, dark Bradypterus with heavily streaked 
| X DEN NES s| breast, whitish patches on carpal area of wing, 
d . and fairly long bulky, well-graduated tail of 
oec ' ten feathers. Top and side of head and 
mns j / | upperparts are dark olive-brown, with promi- 
/ nent buffish-white supercilium; wings dark 
P brown, greyish tips of median upperwing-cov- 
erts and white fringes on lesser coverts (broad- 
.; est on male. so that bend of wing appears 
« mainly white); tail dark brown; whitish below, 
throat and breast with bold blackish streaks, 
{ty flanks olive-brown. undertail-coverts dark 
— greyish-brown with broad white fringes; Zam- 
bian birds distinctly darker-plumaged, more blackish above. and with blacker throat streaks than 
those of C Africa and Kenya: iris brown; bill black, base of lower mandible grey or yellowish; legs 
pinkish-brown or dull flesh-coloured. Sexes similar, female with less white on lesser wing-coverts. 
Juvenile has creamy throat with indistinct streaking, underparts tinged brown, whitish wing-covert 
markings reduced. Voice. Song of "bouncing-ball" pattern. a series of short, low-pitched, far-car- 
rying notes, starting slowly, accelerating, then fading away, like that of B. baboecala but usually 
with different introductory notes and a low trill at end, "tsyik-tsyik-tsyik-tyerr —tyerr-tyerr-tyer- 
tyer-tyertyertyer-turrrrrrr", often followed by loud wing-snaps. Call a low "chup" or "chick". 
Habitat. Interior of dense papyrus (Cyperus) swamps; in Rwanda, also mixed papyrus- 
Miscanthidium stands. At 1290-2050 m in C Africa, thus absent from higher swamps inhabited by 
B. graueri; 1100-1300 m in W Kenya, and 900 m in N Zambia. 
Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages in lower part of papyrus among old decaying vegetation; 
creeps with mouse-like movements. 
Breeding. No information. Probably nests in Apr-Jun in Kenya. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Has a limited and highly fragmented range in 
C & E Africa, where restricted mainly to papyrus. Locally common, and abundant in river systems 
of C & E Rwanda, but apparently absent from most Uganda swampland. Threatened locally by 
cutting of papyrus and by swamp drainage. 
Bibliography. Ash. Coverdale & Gullick (1991). Britton. P.L. (1978. 1980b). Chapin (1953, 1973), Collar & Stuart 
(1985), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Leisler & Winkler (2003a). Leonard & Beel (1997). Mackworth- 
Praed & Grant (1960, 1973), Urban er al. (1997), Vande weghe (1981. 1983). Zimmerman er al. (1996). 


47. Grauer's Swamp-warbler 
Bradypterus graueri 


French: Bouscarle de Grauer German: Kivubuschsinger Spanish: Zarzalero de Grauer 
Other common names: Grauer's Warbler/Bush-warbler/Rush-warbler/Scrub-warbler 


Taxonomy. Bradypterus graueri Neumann. 1908, Western Kivu Volcanoes, 2200 m, DRCongo. 
Forms a superspecies with B. grandis. These two. together with B. baboecala and B. carpalis, 
make up a group of four swamp-dwelling Afrotropical species. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Fragmented in C Africa: E DRCongo (highlands W of L Edward, highlands W of L 
Kivu, Kahuzi swamp), SW Uganda (Echuya Forest Reserve, Bwindi-Impenetrable Forest), Rwanda 
(Rugezi swamp, Virunga volcanoes, Nyungwe Forest) and N Burundi. 

Descriptive notes. 17 cm; 15-19 g. A rather 


| toa S N large Bradypterus with longish, strongly 
| ue SS | graduated tail of twelve feathers, and bold 
(Se, Y p E- ae throat streaks. Top and side of head are dark 

E x ^ AES jue b olive-brown, with distinct whitish supercilium; 


upperparts olive-brown, becoming warmer 
tawny-brown on rump and uppertail-coverts; 
upperwing dark brown, tawny edges of tertials 
and greater wing-coverts; tajl tawny-brown; 
whitish below. breast washed tawny-brown, 
flanks and undertail-coverts warm brown, chin 
to upper breast with prominent short blackish- 
brown streaks; iris dark; bill black, greyish 
lower mandible; legs pale brown or flesh-col- 
oured. Sexes alike. Juvenile has underparts tinged pale yellow, throat streaks narrower than on 
adult. Voice. Song, from top of stems and twigs, short (c. 1-5 seconds). a few sharp repeated notes 
leading into dry trill, "tchew-tchew-tchew-tchr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r"; repeated without pause during dis- 
play. when often followed by short flight with wing-snaps; partners may duet, female adding ex- 
cited chatter. 

Habitat. Montane swamps at 1950-2600 m, both within and outside forest. Inhabits variety of 
swamp vegetation, including short grass and mosses, short sedge with rushes and ferns, tall grass 
and sedge, dense scrub; avoids papyrus (Cyperus papyrus). 


On following pages: 48. Dja River Scrub-warbler (Bradypterus grandis); 49. Bamboo Warbler (Bradypterus alfredi); 50. Knysna Warbler (Bradypterus sylvaticus); 51. Evergreen- 
forest Warbler (Bradypterus lopezi); 52. Barratt's Scrub-warbler (Bradypterus barratti), 53. Cinnamon Bracken-warbler (Bradypterus cinnamomeus), 54. Bangwa Forest-warbler 


(Bradypterus bangwaensis); 55. Victorin's Scrub-warbler (Bradypterus victorini); 56. Spotted Bush-warbler (Bradypterus thoracicus); 57. Siberian Bush-warbler (Bradypterus davidi); 


58. Long-billed Bush-warbler (Bradypterus major); 59. Chinese Bush-warbler (Bradypterus tacsanowskius); 60. Brown Bush-warbler (Bradypterus luteoventris); 61. Taiwan Bush- 


warbler (Bradypterus alishanensis). 
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Food and Feeding. Insects, including small beetles (Coleoptera) and caterpillars; also spiders 
(Araneae); also small seeds. Forages in lower strata, near ground, often appearing in the open or on 
floating vegetation. Forms groups outside breeding season. 

Breeding. Probably nests Feb-Mar in DRCongo. Monogamous and territorial. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. NOANGURED. Restricted-range species: present in Albertine Rift 
Mountains EBA. Occupies small. severely fragmented area within its very limited range in C Afri- 
can highlands. Total population estimated at fewer than 20,000 individuals. Common where it 
occurs. but main site at Rugezi swamp is being degraded and encroached by agriculture, and many 
smaller sites being drained. Protected in Bwindi-Impenetrable Forest National Park, in Uganda. 
and at Kahuzi-Biéga National Park and Mt Tshiaberimu, in DRCongo. 

Bibliography. Arinaitwe (1996), Ash. Coverdale & Gullick (1991), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Chapin (1953, 
1973), Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar & Stuart (1985), Collar er al. (1994), Davenport et al. (1996), Dowsett & 
Dowsett-Lemaire (1993). Dowsett-Lemaire (1990), Friedmann & Williams (1968), Hall & Moreau (1970). Mwambu 
(1999), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Urban ef al. (1997), Vande weghe (1983). 


48. Dja River Scrub-warbler 
Bradypterus grandis 


French: Bouscarle géante German: Gabunbuschsànger Spanish: Zarzalero Grande 
Other common names: Dja River Warbler/Bush-warbler. Giant Bush-warbler/Swamp-warbler 


Taxonomy. Bradypterus grandis Ogilvie-Grant, 1917, Dja River, southern Cameroon. 

Forms a superspecies with B. graueri. These two. together with B. baboecala and B. carpalis. 

make up a group of four swamp-dwelling Afrotropical species. Monotypic. 

Distribution. SE Cameroon, SW Central African Republic and S Gabon. 

Descriptive notes. 18 cm. A large. warmly 

tinged Bradypterus with strong bill, and long. 

PS E rather pointed tail of ten feathers, Has top and 

NEU as . side of head dark olive-brown, narrow and 

Secus poorly marked greyish supercilium: upperparts 

warm olive-brown; upperwing dark brown 

with warm brown feather edges: tail tawny- 
| brown: whitish below, breast washed warm 

> | brown, breast side, flanks and undertail-cov- 

erts tawny-brown. throat and upper breast with 


$16! 4 , prominent short dark brown streaks; iris 
i í , \ ' brown; bill blackish, grey base of lower man- 
; ; 1 DOE dible: legs grey. Sexes alike. Juvenile un- 


described. Voice. Song distinctive, a series of 
notes leading into loud crescendo trill. "twuit-twuit-twuit-tr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r", repeated with short 
intervals: similar in form to that of B. graueri but with higher introductory notes and louder trill. 
Habitat. Swamps of tall dense sedge (Rhynchospora corymbosa), typically small isolated swamps 
within forest zone, at 400-800 m: recorded also in tall elephant grass (Pennisetum). 

Food and Feeding. No information. Moves with short hops among dense growth near ground. 
Breeding. Makes display-flight over territory with wing-snapping noise. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Cameroon and Gabon Lowlands EBA. Still known from very few 
sites, but probably less rare and restricted than previously thought. Presence confirmed in Cameroon 
at Bitye (on R Dja), Nki Reserve and Lobeke, in Central African Republic in Dzanga-Ndoki National 
Park. and in Gabon at Mimongo and M'Bigou (in Massif de Chaillu), Lopé National Park and 
Langhoue. Over 100 pairs estimated at Lobeke, in Cameroon. This species’ preferred habitat is 
mainly inaccessible. and it is probably more widespread than records indicate: may occupy many 
small Rhynchospora swamps in forests of E Gabon, SE Cameroon and S Central African Republic. 
Potentially threatened by swamp drainage, but protected within Lopé National Park, in Gabon, and 
both Nki and Lobeke Reserves likely to receive National Park status in Cameroon. 

Bibliography Butchart & Stattersfield (2004). Christy (1994), Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar & Stuart (1985). 
Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (20002), Fontaine (2003), Rand et al. (1959), 
Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Urban er al. (1997), 


49. Bamboo Warbler 
Bradypterus alfredi 


French: Bouscarle des bambous Spanish: Zarzalero del Bambú 
German: Graubrust- Buschsünger 
Ofher common names: Bamboo/Newton's Scrub-warbler 


Taxonomy. Bradypterus alfredi Hartlaub, 1890, Nyangabo, north-east DRCongo. 
Has been allied with B. sylvaticus on basis of its shortish rounded tail. but such a relationship 
generally not accepted: the two have totally different songs. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
B. a. alfredi Hartlaub, 1890 - W Ethiopia (Didessa, Bulchra Forest, Gambela). SE Sudan (Gilo. in 
Imatong Mts). E DRCongo (S Lendu Plateau and Ruwenzoris S to highlands NW of Baraka) and 
W Uganda (Bugoma Forest, Mubuku Valley). 
B. a. kungwensis Moreau, 1942 — W Tanzania ( Mt Kungwe, Mt Mahare), SE DRCongo (Lwiru and 
Dipidi. in Upemba National Park) and NW Zambia (NW Mwinilunga). 
u Descriptive notes. 15 cm. A dark brown and 
IIs | greyish warbler with pale-tipped undertail-cov- 
—^ . erts. comparatively short tail of twelve broad 
ED a rounded feathers. Nominate race has top and 
SU side of head dark olive-brown, inconspicuous 
greyish supercilium; upperparts and edges of. 
wing feathers olive-brown with cinnamon 
tinge: olive-grey below, with whitish chin and 
throat and belly centre; undertail-coverts grey- 
brown with greyish-white tips: iris brown; bill 
black above, slate-grey below; legs brown. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile is tinged yellowish be- 
low. Race kungwensis is colder, darker olive- 
brown above and darker olive-grey below than 


nominate. Voice. Song a series of hard disyllabic notes, "tchi-ka, tchi-ka, tchi-ka", repeated 2-5-3 
times per second for 5—20 seconds; call note a short "whitt". 

Habitat. Varied, both in and outside forest and at forest edge; bamboo, dense ground cover and tall 
grass below montane forest, and secondary growth in grassy clearings. In DRCongo and Ethiopia 
inhabits mosaic of riverine marshland, Combretum/Terminalia savanna and crops, sometimes near 
villages; moist evergreen forest in Zambia. Mainly at medium altitude, 1200-2500 m in DRCongo, 
1200-1600 m in Uganda, 1800-2300 m in W Tanzania: as low as 525 m in SW Ethiopia. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages in ground stratum, below 1:5 m. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Rare and localized throughout its range, for 
reasons that remain obscure. 

Bibliography. Ash (1977), Benson et al. (1971), Britton. P.L. (1980b), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004). Chapin 
(1953). Collar & Stuart (1985), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Nikolaus (1982), Prigogine (19802). 
Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban et al. (1997). 


50. Knysna Warbler 
Bradypterus sylvaticus 


French: Bouscarle de Knysna German: Kapbuschsinger 
Other common names: Knysna Bush-warbler/Scrub-warbler 


Spanish: Zarzalero del Knysna 


Taxonomy. Bradypterus sylvaticus Sundevall, 1860, Knysna, south-east Western Cape, South Africa. 
Has been allied with B. alfredi on basis of shortish rounded tail. but the two have totally different 
songs. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

B. s. sylvaticus Sundevall, 1860 — coastal S South Africa (Cape Peninsula E to Port Elizabeth). 
B. s. pondoensis Haagner, 1910 — coastal SE South Africa (Eastern Cape from R Ntafufu E to Port 
St Johns). 

Descriptive notes. 14 cm; 16:5 g. A smallish 
dark brown Bradypterus with fine bill, and fan- 
shaped tail of twelve broad feathers. Nominate 
race has top and side of head dark olive-brown, 
indistinct pale supercilium; upperparts dark 
olive-brown, warmly tinged back and rump; 
upperwing and tail dark brown; dull greyish- 
=°; brown below, whiter on chin and throat and 
centre of belly, throat with faint brown 
mottling: undertail-coverts warm brown, 
tipped pale greyish; iris brown; bill dark brown, 
paler lower mandible; legs olive-brown to 
flesh-brown. Sexes alike. Juvenile has face and 
underparts washed yellowish, throat streaks 
more prominent. Race pondoensis is darker, less warmly tinged on upperparts, wings and flanks 
than nominate. Voice. Song an accelerating sequence of sharp high-pitched notes leading into 
lower-pitched hard trill, “wit wit wit-wit-wit-witwitwitwurrrtrrIrIT", total duration c. 5-7 seconds. 
Calls a jow slurred "brrt" and soft "trr-up": alarm a repeated "prrit, prrit,,.”. 

Habitat. Dense low vegetation. usually along watercourses. or over drainage lines in fynbos forest 
patches; edges of temperate evergreen forest, and small forest patches; also thickets of alien bram- 
ble (Rubus). 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, including grasshoppers (Orthoptera). insect larvae, spiders 
(Araneae), slugs and worms: nestlings in SW Cape fed mainly with spiders and terrestrial amphipods. 
also moths and caterpillars (Lepidoptera). stick-insects (Phasmida), cockroaches (Blattodea) and 
earwigs (Dermaptera). Creeps secretively in thick. low, matted vegetation: forages also on ground, 
walking mouse-like, scratching and fluttering wings to disturb debris. 

Breeding. Egg-laying Sept-Oct. Monogamous; solitary, territorial. Nest built by female, loose and 
bulky, composed of leaves. pine needles and grasses, with neat cup lined with fine plant fibres, 
well concealed in thicket or in twigs below canopy within 2 m of ground. or in bases of sedges on 
streambank. Clutch 2-3 eggs; incubation by one parent only. period 12-13 days; chicks fed by 
both parents. with food collected close by, nestling period 12-14 days. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE, Restricted-range species: present in South African 
Forests EBA. Rare and local: total population in thousands only. Has small, fragmented and declin- 
ing range. Restricted to remnant forest patches in coastal E & SW Cape, with four main 
subpopulations: E slopes of Table Mt, S slopes of Langeberg Mts near Swellendam, S Cape be- 
tween Tsitsikamma and Sedgefield, and E Cape from Dwesa Nature Reserve E to Port St Johns. 
Formerly occurred also in S KwaZulu-Natal (between Wentworth and Umhlanga Rocks). Threat- 
ened by destruction of coastal forests and riparian undergrowth, and by clearance of non-native 
brambles; also by management practices that impact on the predators of rodents. Low productivity 
on Cape Peninsula was due to high rates of nest predation. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1979. 20022). Barnes (2000), Berruti er al. (1993). Brooke (19662). Butchart & Stattersfield 
(2004). Clancey (19554). Cyrus & Robson (1980). Harrison et al. (1997). Hockey et al. (2005), Hofmeyer e al. 
(1961). Irish (1977). Longrigg (1979). Mackenzie (1999), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963), Neatherway et al. (1983), 
Pringle (1977). Stattersfield & Capper (2000). Tongue (1969), Urban et al. (1997), Visser & Hockey (2002). 


5]. Evergreen-forest Warbler 
Bradypterus lopezi 


French: Bouscarle de Lopes German: Lopesbuschsánger Spanish: Zarzalero de Lopes 
Other common names: Lopes's Warbler: Cameroon scrub-warbler (camerunensis); Fernando Po 
Scrub-warbler (/opezi) 


Taxonomy. Phlexis lopezi Alexander. 1903. Moka. Bioko Island. 

Has been treated as conspecific with B. barratti, but differs in habitat preference, song and tail 
morphology (ten rather narrow rectrices). These two species and B. cinnamomeus and B. bangwaensis 
make up a group of similar Afrotropical sylviids of forest and forest edge. Races comprise two 
groups, W "nominate group" (including also camerunensis and barakae) and E & S "mariae group" 
(remaining races); these are sometimes regarded as two separate species, but they are similar in 
voice and tail structure. Race ufipae formerly treated under B. cinnamomeus on account of close 
plumage similarity to latter. Proposed race "manengubae" (Mt Manenguba, Cameroon) theoreti- 
cally belonging to present species is probably a variant form of B. bangwaensis. Original spelling 
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“lopezi” was emended by the describer himself later in same year to “lopesi”. as intended to honour 
the original collector, but this is an unjustified emendation: prevailing usage also appears to be 
heavily in favour of retaining “lopezi” as the correct name. Eight subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
B. l. lopezi (Alexander. 1903) — Bioko I (Fernando Póo). 
B. |. camerunensis Alexander. 1909 — Mt Cameroon, in SW Cameroon. 
B. l. barakae Sharpe, 1906 - E DRCongo (Ruwenzoris. Kivu Volcanoes, Itombwe. Upemba Na- 
tional Park) and highlands of SW Uganda and N Rwanda. 
B. l. mariae Madarász, 1905 — Kenya (W & C Highlands, Chyulus) and N Tanzania (Oldeani E to 
Kilimanjaro). 
B. |. usambarae Reichenow. 1917 — SE Kenya (Taitas), E & S Tanzania (N Pares and Usambaras S 
to Mbeya. Njombe. Mt Rungwe and Songea), NE Zambia (Nyika Plateau), N Malawi (N Nyika) 
and N Mozambique (Uwango). 
B. l. ufipae (C. H. B. Grant & Mackworth-Praed, 1941) — SW Tanzania (Ufipa plateau. Mbisi 
forest), SE DRCongo (Murungu plateau) and N Zambia. 
B. I. granti Benson, 1939 — Malawi (S of Nyika) and N Mozambique (Mt Chipperone). 
B. L. boultoni Chapin, 1948 — W Angola (highlands of S Cuanza Sul. Huambo and N Huila). 
iin __.., o4 Descriptive notes. 13-14-5 em: 15-21 g 
e SM m c “A | (mariae). A dark brown or cinnamon-brown 
E NES Y | warbler with slim hill. and narrow, steeply 
: . graduated, usually frayed tail of ten feathers. 
: TS Nominate race is warm dark brown above, with 
ee DR ud v.4 narrow cinnamon-tinged supercilium: cinna- 
mon-buff below. with breast, flanks and 
undertail-coverts rich warm brown; iris brown; 
bill blackish. paler lower mandible: legs pale 
| ds pinkish-brown. Differs from B. cinnamomeus 
mainly in having less prominent supercilium. 
narrower tail feathers. Sexes alike. Juvenile has 
throat and belly centre tinged yellow. Race 
camerunensis is paler than nominate. throat 
whitish to light brown. belly whitish: barakae is distinctive. dark cinnamon-brown above. bright 
cinnamon on supercilium and underparts. with pale area restricted to centre of belly: mariae has 
upperparts and wings dark olive-brown. tinged cinnamon or rufous on rump and uppertail-coverts, 
head side dark brown, supercilium inconspicuous. brownish-grey below, paler on throat and belly 
centre. becoming browner on lower flanks and undertail-coverts: usambarae has throat and under- 
parts whiter than previous. with more restricted dark breastband: ufipae differs from last in being 
more tawny above. with flanks and breastband cinnamon-buff: granti is tawny-brown above. like 
previous, but with underparts less white. more generally cinnamon-buff: boultoni is slightly darker 
below than last. Voice. Song (similar form in all races) a loud series of single or double notes on 
one pitch. increasing in intensity. lasting a few seconds, "wee-wee-wee-wee-wee-wee-wéé-wéé". 
or "weeya-weeya-weeya-weeya-wééyá-wééyá" or "chewi-chewi-chewi-chewi-chéwí-chéwf", re- 
peated with short intervals. Calls loud “tchik”. sharp "tchew". and vigourous "weet-weet". 
Habitat. Dense shrubby understorey in montane forest, including bamboo thickets: rank herbage 
along forest streams and gulleys. In W Africa, also plantation and tall grass, shrubby thickets, 
bracken (Pteridium) and brambles (Rubus): in Malawi. pine plantations with good ground cover. 
Mainly 1700-2400 m, but to 3000 m in Kenya; locally as low as 900 m in Malawi. 
Food and Feeding. Mainly small insects: recorded items include fly larvae (Diptera). small beetles 
(Coleoptera), ants (Hymenoptera). caterpillars, insect eggs and small snails, Usually forages in 
pairs, moving among dense shrubs and creepers within 2 m of ground. Gleans items from leaves 
and bark. and feeds on ground and al ant swarms. 
Breeding. Usually breeds at end of dry season. continuing into rains: eggs laid in Oct-Nov in 
Cameroon and Bioko. Mar-Apr in E Zaire. Sept-Jan in Tanzania and Malawi, Oct in Angola. 
Monogamous: solitary and territorial. Nest a compact cup of leaf skeletons or grass stalks and 
blades, lined with thin plant fibres. built close to ground in thick undergrowth or grass tussock. 
Clutch 2-3 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. but distribution patchy. Not 
uncommon in W of range (Cameroon. Bioko 1); widespread but local in E. Dependent on highland 
forest in most areas of its range. 
Bibliography. Benson & Benson (1977), Benson er al. (1971), Britton, P.L. (1980b). Chapin (1953). Cordeiro 
(1994), Dean (2000), Dowsett & Stjernstedt (1979). Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1980. 1984. 1993). Dowsett- 
Lemaire (1983), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett ( 19892). Eisentraut (1973). Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960. 1963. 
1973), Traylor (1963). Urban er al. (1997), Zimmerman er al. (1996). 
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52. Barratt’s Scrub-warbler 
Bradypterus barratti 


French: Bouscarle des fourrés German: Barrattbuschsinger Spanish: Zarzalero de Barratt 
Other common names: African Scrub-warbler, Barratt's Warbler 


Taxonomy. Bradypterus burratti Sharpe. 1876. Mac Mac Forest. Zweru, Lydenberg district, 
Mpumalanga. South Africa. 

Sometimes treated as conspecific with B. lopezi, but differs in habitat preference, song and tail 
morphology (rather broad rectrices). Regarded as forming a superspecies with B. cinnamomeus. 
probably also including B. bangwaensis. All four species make up a group of similar Afrotropical 
sylviids of forest and forest edge. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

B. b. priesti Benson. 1946 — E Zimbabwe and adjacent Mozambique. 

B. b. barratti Sharpe. 1876 — NE South Africa (E & N Northern Province), W Swaziland, and 
Lebombo Mts (SW Mozambique-E Swaziland-N KwaZulu-Natal borders). 

B. b. godfrevi (Roberts, 1922) — E South Africa (lowland KwaZulu-Natal S to coastal Eastern 
Cape). 

B. P cathkinensis Vincent. 1948 — highlands of E South Africa (from Mpumalanga S through 
interior KwaZulu-Natal to Griqualand West, in Eastern Cape) and Lesotho. 

Descriptive notes. 15-16 cm: 16-22 g. A dark brown warbler with longish graduated tail. greyish- 
brown underparts, and distinct dusky throat streaks. Nominate race has top and side of head dark 
brown, poorly marked greyish supercilium; upperparts rich dark brown. warmly tinged on rump. 
uppertail-coverts and upperwing; tail dark brown; chin, throat and central underparts light greyish, 
breast tinged brown, throat and breast with dark grey-brown streaks: breast side, flanks and undertail- 
coverts dull olive-brown; iris dark; bill blackish; legs pinkish-brown. Sexes alike. Juvenile has 
upperparts colder brown than adult, underparts tinged yellowish. Race cathkinensis is more olive- 


brown above than nominate, lighter and with 
less prominent streaks below: godfreyi is 
slightly darker above, more buffish below. 
streaks more confined to throat; priesti is like 
fy previous, but whiter on chin and central un- 
; ie p derparts. Voice. Song 2 or 3 high notes lead- 
E^ SI ' ing into lower. ringing, slow even trill, “tseee 
í ° tseee tchui-tchui-tchui-tchui-tchui-tchu": con- 
tact cal] a harsh. slowly repeated “trrrrrrk” or 
“dritt”, 

Habitat. Dense tangled vegetation, often near 
' water. Undergrowth in temperate forest; 
bracken (Preridium), bramble (Rubus) and rank 
growth of edges and glades of evergreen for- 
est; also scrub in valley bottoms, and pockets of forest or scrub on hillsides: also upland mistforest. 
Occurs on Phillipia heathland in E Zimbabwe; favours dense Buddleia salviifolia scrub in Lesotho. 
Mainly 1500-2200 m in Zimbabwe: in South Africa above 1370 m in Drakensberg. but much 
lower in interior forests of Eastern Cape. Occurs sympatrically with B. sylvaticus in E Eastern Cape 
(from Kokstad region S to East London), mainly as non-breeding visitor in austral winter. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including crickets (Orthoptera). Forages very low down, or by run- 
ning mouse-like on ground; less secretive than other Afrotropical members of genus. 

Breeding. Egg-laying in Oct-Dec in Zimbabwe: in South Africa, laying late Nov to Dec in North- 
ern Province and Sept-Dec in KwaZulu-Natal. Monogamous; solitary and territorial. Nest a bulky 
cup of leaves. stems and grasses. built close to ground in dense vegetation. Clutch usually 2 eggs: 
no information on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Altitudinal migrant. In Zimbabwe highlands, post-breeding descent to lower alti- 
tudes, largely in Mozambique: in South Africa. moves from high elevations in KwaZulu-Natal and 
E Eastern Cape to winter nearer coast. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Widespread in temperate areas of S Africa, and 
common in suitable habitat. Fairly adaptable; able to occupy and exploit small patches of second- 
ary vegetation, and is not therefore threatened by forest clearance. 

Bibliography. Benson (1946b), Berruti et al. (1993), Brooke (1966a), Clancey (1964. 1980a), Cyrus & Robson 
(1980). Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Grimes (19762). Harrison er al. (1997), Hockey er al. (2005). Irwin 
(1981), Johnson & Maclean (1994), Kriek (1990). Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963). Quickelberge (1989). Urban 
et al. (1997), Vernon (1989). 


53. Cinnamon Bracken-warbler 
Bradypterus cinnamomeus 


French: Bouscarle cannelle German: Zimtbuschsanger 
Other common names: Cinnamon Scrub-warbler 


Spanish: Zarzalero Canela 


Taxonomy. Sy/via? (Salicaria) cinnamomea Riippell, 1840, Entschetqab. Semien Province, north 
Ethiopia. 

Forms a superspecies with B. barrarti and, probably, B. bangwaensis: formerly treated as conspecific 
with latter. These three species and B. lopezi make up a group of similar Afrotropical sylviids of 
forest and forest edge. Race ufipae of B. lopezi was in the past sometimes treated within present 
species. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

B. c. cinnamomeus (Rüppell, 1840) — highlands of Ethiopia, E DRCongo (except Ruwenzori 
Mts). SW & E Uganda. Rwanda. Burundi. W. C & SE Kenya. and N Tanzania (Kilimanjaro. 
Crater Highlands). 

B. c. cavei Macdonald. 1939 — SE Sudan (Imatong Mts, Dongatona Mts) and NE Uganda (Mt 
Morongole). 

B. c. mildbreadi Reichenow. 1908 — Ruwenzori Mts, on W Uganda-E DRCongo border. 

B. c. nyassae Shelley. 1893 — mountains in NE. S & SW Tanzania, SE DRCongo (Marungu High- 
lands), NE Zambia-N Malawi (Nyika Plateau) and S Malawi (Mt Mulanje). 

Descriptive notes. 14-15 cm: 15-22 g. A richly 
coloured warbler with long pale supercilium, 
and longish well-graduated tail of ten or twelve 
. | rather broad feathers. Nominate race has top 
^ , and side of head dark olive-brown, prominent 
V4 buff supercilium: upperparts and upperwing 
cinnamon-brown, more rufous on rump and 
| tail: throat and belly whitish, contrasting cin- 
| namon-brown breastband, flanks and undertail- 
coverts; iris hazel: bil! dark brown; legs light 
brown. Sexes alike. Juvenile is browner above, 
| tinged yellow below, with diffuse throat 
streaks, less distinct breastband. Race cavei is 
darker than nominate, more russet on rump, 
with broader breastband; mildbreadi is richer-coloured, more rufous-brown above: nvassae is duller, 
more tawny-brown. with paler, less distinct breastband. Voice. Song a short phrase (c. 2 seconds) 
with loud high notes leading into slow ringing trill, "chew chee chiriririririri” or “cheew 
chewichewichewichewi", repeated after short intervals. Calls low scolding "trrr" and high "schreep". 
Habitat. Dense undergrowth of forest edges and clearings. brushy bamboo. montane forest with 
broken canopy, bushy roadsides, tall thick grass. marsh edges, montane scrub and bracken-briar. 
Mainly above 1800 m, and to over 3300 m in Kenya; as low as 1300 m in Malawi. 

Food and Feeding, Small insects: beetles (Coleoptera), ants (Hymennoptetra) and caterpillars 
recorded. Forages with mouse-like movements among ground cover, usually singly or in pairs. 
Breeding. Laying in May and Oct in Ethiopia. May in Sudan. Aug-Feb in C Kenya and N Tanza- 
nia, Feb-Jun in E DRCongo and Nov-Feb in Malawi: apparently a dry-weather breeder in E Af- 
rica. Monogamous; solitary, territorial. Nest a deep, bulky cup of dry grasses and leaves. covered 
with plant down and feathers, lined with fine grasses and down, built close to ground in grass tuft 
or tangled vegetation. Clutch 2-3 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in most highland areas within its 
range. No imminent threats, as not dependent on pristine forest: frequents edge habitats, secondary 
growth and semi-open areas, rather than undisturbed forest. 

Bibliography. Britton, P.L. (1980b), Brown & Britton (1980). Chapin (1953), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1984, 
1993), Dowsett & Stjernstedt (1979). Dowsett-Lemaire (1989, 1990), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (1989a), 
Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960. 1963, 1973). Nikolaus (1989), Urban er al. (1997). Zimmerman er al. (1996). 
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54. Bangwa Forest-warbler 
Bradypterus bangwaensis 


French: Bouscarle du Cameroun German: Bangwabuschsánger Spanish: Zarzalero del Bangwa 
Other common names: Chestnut Grass-warbler 


Taxonomy. Bradypterus cinnamomeus bangwaensis Delacour, 1943, Bangwa, north-western 
Cameroon. 

Probably part of the superspecies formed by B. cinnamomeus and B. barratti; formerly regarded as 
conspecific with former. Has also been treated as a race of B. lopezi due to similarity in voice. but 
differs in habitat preference and tail morphology (rectrices broad, not narrow). All four species 
make up a group of similar Afrotropical sylviids of forest and forest edge. Birds from Mt Oku may 
represent a distinct race. Form described as "Bradypterus mariae manengubae" (Mt Manenguba, 
Cameroon), thus theoretically belonging to B. lopezi. is probably a variant form of present species. 
Original species name "B. castaneus” is invalid. as preoccupied. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Highlands of SE Nigeria (Obudu Plateau, Mambilla Plateau, Gotel Mts) and W 
Cameroon (Mt Oku, Banso Mts, Bamenda Highlands, Bamboutos Plateau, Mt Manenguba, W 
Adamawa highlands, Poli). 


Descriptive notes. 14—15 cm. A brightly col- 
INS oured Bradypterus warbler with well-gradu- 

( /  * | ated tail of twelve rather broad feathers. Has 
j P us «| Side of head dark brown, long pale buff 
> à supercilium; crown and upperparts, including 

— a upperwing, dark rufous-brown, tai] dark rus- 
| set; throat and central underparts whitish, con- 
trasting with broad rufous-brown breastband 
and rufous-cinnamon flanks and undertail-cov- 


V iiu erts; iris brown; bill blackish-brown, paler 

\ lower mandible; legs brown. Sexes alike. Ju- 

: venile is duller than adult, with yellow-tinged 

| ( A underparts. Voice. Song a rhythmic series of 


identical notes, increasing in volume, “piya- 
piya-piya-piya-piya-piyd-piya” or "weriya-weriya-weriya-weriya-wéríyá-wéríyá"; female creates 
duet with high-pitched whistles. Alarm a rattling "krrrr". 

Habitat. Dense undergrowth of montane-forest edges and clearings; secondary growth and thick- 
ets under open-canopy forest; tall thick grass and rank herbage along streams; bracken (Pteridium) 
and bramble (Rubus) at high altitude. From 1600 m to 2300 m in Nigeria; 1900-2950 m in Cameroon. 
Food and Feeding. Diet presumably small invertebrates. Forages near ground within thick cover, 
usually in pairs. 

Breeding. Nests in Oct-Nov. occasionally Mar—Apr, in Cameroon. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Cameroon Mountains EBA. Range small and fragmented, and 
potentially at risk from forest clearance. Species is still common on Mambilla Plateau, in Nigeria; 
in Cameroon, remains common on Mt Manenguba but. as a result of loss of bush habitat, confined 
mainly above 2400 m on Mt Oku. 

Bibliography, Ash, Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1989), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004). Dowsett & Dowsett- 
Lemaire (1993), Elgood er al. (1994), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stuart 
(1986b), Urban er al. (1997), Wilson (1987). 


55. Victorin's Scrub-warbler 
Bradypterus victorini 


French: Bouscarle de Victorin German: Dickichtbuschsünger Spanish: Zarzalero de Victorin 
Other common names: Victorin's Warbler/Bush-warbler 


Taxonomy. Bradypterus victorini Sundevall, 1860, Knysna, south-east Western Cape, South Africa. 
Relationships unclear; unique among African members of genus with regard to plumage, structure, 
behaviour and song; sometimes separated in genus Cryptillas. Monotypic. 
Distribution. S South Africa: Western Cape (S from N Cedarberg Mts) E along coast (ranging to c. 
75 km inland) to S Eastern Cape (Uitenhage). 
Descriptive notes. 15-17 cm; 10 g. A short- 
: winged warbler with long wedge-shaped tail 
TS of ten narrow feathers, pale eyes, rather small 
yoo ; ; and fine bill. Adult has top and side of head 
m: greyish, poorly defined narrow cinnamon-buff 
stripe above lores; back. upperwing and tail 
dark warm brown; entirely cinnamon-brown 
below, palest and buffier on throat and centre 


"BS a À 
4 ; of belly; iris reddish-brown to orange-yellow: 
mx e bill greyish-brown, paler with yellowish base 
Du X below; legs greyish-brown to flesh-coloured. 
— Sexes alike. Juvenile has upperparts dark 


brownish-grey, chin to breast light rufous- 
brown, but underparts paler than adult; eyes 
grey. Voice. Distinctive high-pitched song, from top of bush or rock or from forest middle stratum 
(not from within thicket), of short lively phrases of sibilant, lilting notes, repeated several times, 
"twiddy twee twit...twee twee twee weet...twiddy twee weet...", gaining in speed, often ending 
with grating notes, "tsee weet tchii tchii tchii tchii tchii". Call a loud "purr-r-r"; alarm a sharp 
“chip, chip". 

Habitat. Thickets and rank vegetation; sedges and tall rushes along streams and boggy water- 
courses, wet mountain slopes, forest edges and damp fern-filled glades; macchia vegetation on 
moist ground with thick grass; stands of proteas (Protea) and heath along coast. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages on ground, usually alone, by walking or hopping among grass 
and shrubs. Less skulking than other members of genus; often quite tame. 

Breeding. Egg-laying in Sept-Nov. Monogamous; solitary, territorial. Nest built by both sexes, 
with material collected nearby, a deep bulky cup with roughly woven grass base, sides of dead 
leaves and bark. lined with finer grass and plant down, placed on or close to ground, usually well 
hidden in dense clump. Clutch 2-3 eggs; incubation period 21 days; young fed in nest by both 
parents, no information on duration of nestling period. 

Movements. Sedentary. 


Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Cape Fynbos 
EBA. Patchily distributed within limited range on slopes of Cape fold mountains. Locally com- 
mon, but ecological requirements poorly known. Requires monitoring. 

Bibliography. Clancey (1985), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey et al. (2005), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963), 
Macleod (1946), Macleod & Broekhuysen (1951), Macleod et al. (1958), Urban et al. (1997), Winterbottom (19682). 


56. Spotted Bush-warbler 


Bradypterus thoracicus 


French: Bouscarle tachetée German: Fleckenbuschsánger Spanish: Zarzalero Moteado 
Other common names: Grey-breasted Bush-warbler, Spotted Scrub-warbler 


Taxonomy. D[umeticola]. thoracica Blyth, 1845, Nepal. 

Usually considered conspecific with B. davidi, but differs in song and migratory behaviour, as well as 
morphologically; the two probably meet each other in C China (Sichuan). W race kashmirensis cur- 
rently of uncertain taxonomic status; may represent a separate species. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

B. t. kashmirensis (Sushkin, 1925) — breeds W Himalayas of NW India (Himachal Pradesh, 
Uttaranchal Pradesh); possibly also Kashmir. 

B. t. thoracicus (Blyth, 1845) — breeds C & E Himalayas from Nepal, Bhutan and NE India E to N 
Myanmar, and W & S China (from SE Xizang and Yunnan E to NC Sichuan, Guizhou, and Dayao 
Shan region of Guangxi); non-breeding Himalayan foothills from W Nepal E to NE India (Arunachal 
Pradesh). 

B. t. przevalskii (Sushkin, 1925) — breeds C China (E Tibetan plateau of N Qinghai E to SW Gansu 
and S Shaanxi). 


Descriptive notes. 13 cm; c. 12 g. A fairly 


y 


VUES small, warm brown bush-warbler with rela- 
=~ tively short, round-tipped tail, long brown 
ow undertail-coverts with whitish feather tips, and 

CON AON slim, spike-like, relatively short bill. Nominate 


race breeding has often rufous forecrown, short 
whitish supercilium (chiefly over lores and 
eye), greyish side of head: whitish throat, grey 


\ wash across breast, typically with dusky spot- 
i a ting above grey (spotting can be weak and in- 

\ D VAE distinct); dark brown undertail-coverts boldly 

N scaled whitish; iris dark brown; bill wholly 


“YS. œ black; legs yellowish-flesh. In non-breeding 
Bil (fresh) plumage, spotting is less distinct (some- 
times completely obscured), has less grey on head side, can show pale yellow wash on underparts; 
flesh-coloured base of lower mandible. Distinguished from B. tacsanowskius mainly by darker 
upperparts, relatively shorter tail, greyer head side. more boldly scaled darker brown undertail- 
coverts, usually stronger spotting on throat and breast. Sexes alike. Juvenile is rather similar to 
non-breeding adult, but has stronger yellowish wash on otherwise diffusely mottled drab under- 
parts, and has weak buffy-yellow supercilium. Race kashmirensis lacks grey tones on head and 
breast, has weaker spotting below, and is paler brown on upperparts than nominate (thus in several 
respects suggests B. davidi more so than does nominate); przevalskii is pale, as previous, but has 
clearer supercilium, also (in hand) more pointed wingtip created by longer outermost primary (P9 
equal to P3, as opposed to P9 = P1). Voice. Song distinctive, a sequence of mechanical clicks and 
buzzing sounds, with at least some regional variation: that of race kashmirensis begins with one or 
two medium-pitched clicks, followed by 2-3 rapid, very high-pitched clicks and an abrupt hum- 
ming buzz, followed by several more clicks and a buzz, the sequence then repeated with hardly a 
break; song of nominate slightly different, beginning with single medium-pitched click, followed 
by five very high-pitched clicks and a single buzz. Calls include harsh, emphatic "shtak", but most 
published accounts do not differentiate between races (nor between present species and B. davidi) 
so far as calls are concerned. 
Habitat. In breeding season. scrubby thickets and rank herbage by forest clearings and alpine 
meadows up to limit of tree-line; notably dwarf juniper (Juniperus), rhododendron (Rhododen- 
dron) and bracken (Pteridium) thickets, between 3000 m and 4850 m. After breeding, descends to 
edges of plains, mountain foothills, duars and terai grasslands and reedbeds; in winter, most likely 
to be found when foraging close to reeds or grass by water's edge. 
Food and Feeding. No information on food items, other than insects. Generally solitary. Keeps 
well hidden, feeding on or near ground; runs, holding tail partially cocked, and slips through dense 
cover with ease in manner of a mouse (Muridae). 
Breeding. Laying May-Jul, at start of wet season; nest with eggs found as late as 22nd Jul in 
Nepal. Nest a deep cup, sometimes domed, of coarse grasses, loosely constructed on outside but 
compact towards interior, simply lined with just one or two feathers, well concealed among grasses 
or bracken on or within 50 cm of ground. Clutch 3 or 4 eggs. No other information. 
Movements. Altitudinal or short-distance migrant. Arrives on breeding grounds quite late, towards 
end May or Jun; little known away from breeding grounds, but reported as late as 5th May in 
winter quarters in Nepal terai. Non-breeding ranges of races przevalskii and kashmirensis unclear. 
Farther E, in E Himalayan foothills. may meet non-breeding B. davidi, but this not yet proven; 
recent report of one in NE Bangladesh in late Apr could refer to either species: only other Bangla- 
desh record (also in NE) was in mid-19th century and was recorded as nominate race of present 
species. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. Few comments about status 
in W Himalayas, but in Nepal considered "rare" as a breeding species and perhaps locally not 
uncommon in winter in terai: locally common in Bhutan above 3000 m in summer; seems also to be 
locally common in breeding range in China. Status in Kashmir uncertain; two old specimens said to 
have originated in that country, but no confirmed records since then. Because of its retiring nature, 
insect-like song, dull coloration and small size, it is perhaps not surprising that this inconspicuous 
bird is poorly recorded. 
Bibliography. Ali (1949, 1962), Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Fleming & Traylor (1964), Fleming & Bangdel 
(1976). Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Kazmierczak (2000), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), 
Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000a), Round & Loskot (1994), Smythies (1986), Stuart Baker (1928). 


57. Siberian Bush-warbler 
Bradypterus davidi 


French: Bouscarle de David German: Davidbuschsinger 
Other common names: Baikal/David's Bush-warbler 


Spanish: Zarzalero de David 


Family SYLVIIDAE (OLD WORLD WARBLERS) 
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Taxonomy. Tribura thoracica dayidi La Touche, 1923, Chinwangtao, north-east Hebei, China. 
Formerly considered conspecific with B. thoracicus, but differs vocally. morphologically and in 
migratory behaviour, the two probably meet each other in C China (Sichuan). Proposed race 
shanensis, described from specimens in non-breeding range (Myanmar), now considered to refer 
to suschkini, with which therefore synonymized; characters of stresemanni, described from SE 
Russia (Amurland), fall within range of variation of nominate. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

B. d. suschkini (Stegmann. 1929) — breeds in SC Siberia from Altai E to SW Transbaikalia; non- 
breeding SE Asia (probably Myanmar and Thailand). 

B. d. davidi (La Touche, 1923) - breeds SE Russia (SE Transbaikalia E to W Amurland) and NE 
China (S to N Hubei): non-breeding SE Asia (probably N Indochina). 

Descriptive notes. 12 cm; c. 10 g. A rather 
small, brown bush-warbler with relatively 
short, round-tipped tail, long brown undertail- 
coverts with whitish feather tips, and slim, 
spike-like. relatively short bill. Nominate race 
breeding is dark olive-brown above, with short 
whitish supercilium; whitish below. necklace 
of dusky spots across lower throat and upper 
breast, brown wash on breast (immediately 
below necklace) and flanks, dark brown 
undertail-coverts boldly scaled whitish: iris 
dark brown: bill black; legs yellowish-flesh. 
In non-breeding (fresh) plumage, spotting less 
distinct (sometimes obscured), supercilium and 
underparts washed yellow. lower mandible usually wholly pale. Distinguished from very similar B. 
thoracicus by slightly smaller size, more olive-brown (less warm brown) colour above, little or no 
grey tone on head side, brown (not grey) wash on chest, in non-breeding plumage entire lower 
mandible (not just base) wholly pale; also, in hand, wingtip more pointed. Sexes alike. Juvenile is 
similar to non-breeding adult, but has stronger yellowish wash on supercilium and underparts. 
Race suschkini is somewhat paler and purer brown above than nominate, has cleaner white 
supercilium and throat. and dark chest spots browner and more diffuse. Voice. Song distinctive. an 
insect-like short, nasal rasp, "dzeeep" or similar. in series of up to 20 with hardly a pause between 
each rasp. series beginning again after small break: higher-pitched version of this strange song may 
also be given at times. Calls occasionally heard include short rasped "tschuk" and harsh low “tuk” 
or "rrtuk", probably not reliably separable from those of B. rhoracicus. 

Habitat. In breeding season. inhabits scrubby thickets by streams, in clearings of taiga forest, in 
hills and mountain foothills to 1200 m. In non-breeding season. in scrubby habitats by edges of 
plains, foothills (up to 1400 m), scrubby riverside cultivation and reedbeds 

Food and Feeding. Few data. Food insects. Generally solitary. Keeps well hidden, feeding on or 
near ground; runs, holding tail partially cocked, and slips easily through dense cover. 

Breeding. Season Jun-Aug. Nest a rounded domed structure 9—10 cm tall, side entrance c. 4-5 cm 
in diameter, made of coarse grasses, rather untidy on outside but very neatly lined inside, built low 
down, usually less than 50 cm from ground, in herbage growing through twigs of fallen tree or 
amid pile of dead branches. Clutch 4-6 eggs: incubation by female: no information on incubation 
and nestling periods. 

Movements. Highly migratory. After breeding, moves S to SE Asia: in E China (near Beijing). 
reported on autumn passage up to Ist Oct and on return passage in last week of May. A late migrant. 
not arriving on breeding grounds by L Baikal until mid-Jun, and not until late Jun farther W (in 
Altai). Until recently, details of winter quarters of the taxa within this species were confused, but 
clarification of taxonomic position of "shanensis" (now considered to be winter suschkini) has 
made matters a little clearer; now believed likely that most of the small bush-warblers wintering in 
mainland Thailand and adjacent Myanmar are of race suschkini, and that nominate race is probably 
the form wintering across N Indochina. It remains uncertain how far W in Himalayan foothills 
suschkini penetrates, but it may be regular in NE India, as a specimen from duars of N West Bengal 
has been assigned to this race. 

Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Locally not uncommon in foothills around S end of L 
Baikal; farther S & W, in Sayan and Altai ranges. reportedly rare. Little information on numbers 
farther E in breeding range. Considered to be locally quite common in winter quarters in Thailand 
and adjacent parts of Myanmar and N Laos. 

Bibliography. Baker (1997), Dementiev et al. (1968). Grimmett er al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991). Kazmierczak 
(2000), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Mild (1987), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005). Robson (20004). Round & 
Loskot (1994), Smythies (1986). 


58. Long-billed Bush-warbler 


Bradypterus major 


French: Bouscarle à long bec German: Kaschmirbuschsánger Spanish: Zarzalero Piquilargo 
Other common names: Long-billed Grass-warbler, Large-billed Bush-warbler/Grass-warbler 


Taxonomy. Dumeticola major W. E. Brooks, 1872, Kashmir. 

Affiliation to B. thoracicus and B. davidi suggested by presence of breast spotting; on other hand, 
undertail-covert pattern, relatively slender bill and large size suggest that spotting perhaps is coin- 
cidental and that this may be a more primitive species. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

B. m. major (W. E. Brooks, 1872) - NW Himalaya in N Pakistan (Khagan Valley and Gilgit) and 
NW India (NE Kashmir, Ladakh, Zaskar). 

B. m. innae (Portenko, 1955) — W China (Kunlun Mts and W Altun Shan, in W & S Xinjiang). 
Descriptive notes. 14 cm; c. 13 g. A medium- 
sized bush-warbler with relatively long tail and 
long bill. Nominate race is olive-brown above, 
with whitish lores, usually clear whitish 
supercilium extending from base of bill back 
over eye; clean whitish throat, below which a 
necklace of blackish spots (variable, sometimes 
only few spots). flanks warm buff to dingy 
whitish; undertail-coverts virtually plain warm 
buff, feather centres only a little darker than 
diffusely buffy-white fringes; iris dark brown; 
upper mandible blackish-brown, lower man- 
dible more fleshy-brown: legs brownish-flesh. 
Differs from B. thoracicus in distinctly larger 


size. relatively longer tail and longer bill, pale lores and longer supercilium, much plainer undertail- 
coverts. Sexes alike. Juvenile in fresh plumage has yellowish wash on supercilium and underparts, 
may show indistinct mottling on throat and have shorter bill than adult. Race innae is paler above 
and below than nominate, and virtually lacks spotting on chest. Voice. Song, from top of shrub or 
small tree, distinctive but extremely dull and monotonous, a peculiar mechanical clicking at rate of 
C. 3 per second, has been rendered as "klikit,klikit.klikit.klikit...... ^: sings without pause for long 
periods. Calls include grating “trr”. 

Habitat. In breeding season, inhabits grassy slopes dotted with bushes amid weedy patches 
and rank grasses, upland terraced cultivation, and edges of alpine meadows and forest clear- 
ings; at 2400-3600 m. Non-breeding habitat unknown; said to winter in similar habitats down 
to 1200 m. 

Food and Feeding. No information on food items, other than insects. Generally solitary. As most 
of its congeners. keeps well hidden, feeding on or near ground in rank grasses, bracken (Pteridium) 
and scrubby thickets; runs at great speed if disturbed, slipping through grasses and other dense 
cover with ease in rodent-like manner. Flicks wings and tail when agitated. Very difficult to flush, 
and then flutters only a few metres before dropping back into cover. 

Breeding. Season mid-Jun to late Jul. Nest a deep cup of dry grasses, placed on or close to ground 
in dense grass or herbage and always extremely well hidden, often tucked away in dense roots of 
small shrub. Clutch 3 or 4 eggs. No other information. 

Movements. Probably an altitudinal migrant, but winter quarters unknown; said to move to lower 
elevations in hills, down to 1200 m. Arrives surprisingly late at breeding sites; at Sonamarg (Kash- 
mir), most arrive c. 8th Jun and settle down to breed by middle of month. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Little 
information on current status. as its distribution is centred on politically sensitive areas; probably 
not uncommon in areas of suitable habitat. Over much of its range, considered rare or little known. 
Few recent records from N Pakistan; considered still fairly common in NW India, but extremely 
localized in Tibetan habitats from NE of Vale of Kashmir (at Sonamarg) E to Zaskar and Ladakh. 
Race innae said to be very rare in China; a record of this race from E Pamirs (in Tajikistan) perhaps 
involved only a vagrant. Presence of nominate race farther E in Himalayas debatable, references to 
its occurrence E in India to Uttaranchal Pradesh (Garhwal) require confirmation. It seems likely 
that this species' habitat has been degraded by changes in agricultural practices, overgrazing (espe- 
cially by goats) and the cutting of scrub for firewood. A thorough investigation into its current 
status is urgently required. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Bates & Lowther (1952), Cheng Tsohin (1987), Collar & Andrew 
(1988), Collar er al. (1994), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Kazmierczak (2000), MacKinnon & 
Phillipps (2000), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005). Roberts (1992), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stresemann (193 1a), 
Swart Baker (1928). 


59. Chinese Bush-warbler 


Bradypterus tacsanowskius 


French: Bouscarle de Taczanowski Spanish: Zarzalero de Taczanowski 
German: Taczanowskibuschsánger 
Other common names: Chinese Scrub-warbler 


Taxonomy. Locustella tacsanowskia Swinhoe, 1871, Transbaikalia, east Russia. 

In China. birds from E Qinghai have been described as race netrix and those from Guangxi as chui; 
this species, however, is variable in colour tones, and naming of geographical races considered 
unwarranted. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds E Russia (from Krasnoyarsk E through Transbaikalia to Khabarovsk region) 
and adjacent N Mongolia, and in NE, C & S parts of China (S to E Qinghai, SW Gansu. Sichuan 
and Guangxi); non-breeding S & SE Asia. 

Descriptive notes. 13 cm: c. 10 g. A rather non- 
descript little bush-warbler, variable in plum- 
age tones, but with striking and unmistakable 
song. Has reasonably clear buffy-white 
supercilium extending back over eye. becom- 
ing diffuse at rear. at front merging into whit- 
ish loral area (giving pale-faced appearance); 
crown, ear-coverts and upperparts, including 
wings and tail, olive-brown, ear-coverts finely 
22 streaked whitish, lower ear-coverts often with 
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and flanks brownish-buff (on some, quite grey- 

ish-brown), generally unmarked but occasion- 
ally some faint brownish spotting across breast; undertail-coverts brownish with very wide whitish 
feather edges (appear pale in the field); iris dark brown; bill wholly blackish in breeding plumage, 
at other times upper mandible blackish-brown, lower mandible flesh-coloured; legs flesh-coloured. 
Differs from B. thoracicus in being a little less dumpy. with relatively longer tail, slightly longer 
bill and primaries, and plainer plumage (especially undertail-coverts). Sexes alike. Juvenile is 
strongly washed with sulphur-yellow and has dark breast spotting; most head and body feathers 
replaced in Oct/Nov, then resembles adult except for abraded juvenile wing feathers (only partially 
moulted). Voice. Song, typically from hidden perch within thicket or bush, chiefly around dawn 
and dusk but also often at night, distinctive. "raaasp...... raaasp...... raaaaaasp...... raaaaaaaaasp 
SETS raaasp......" and so on; reminiscent of song of B. davidi (found in same breeding habitat). but 
each rasping note is lower in pitch and drier in tone, song usually also more prolonged (but varies 
in duration), and pauses between each phrase longer and varied. Only call noted a low "chir-chirr", 
but this requires confirmation. 
Habitat. In breeding season, favours grassy upland meadows. as well as open areas in larch (Larix) 
forest such as wide clearings with mixed flora of shrubby thickets and tall grasses and herbs; tends 
to be found chiefly at 2800-3600 m. In non-breeding season, mainly occurs at edge of plains in 
lowland grassland (elephant grasses), reedbeds, paddyfields and also scrubby edges of lowland 
cultivation. 
Food and Feeding. No information on food items, other than insects. Generally solitary. As most 
members of genus, it keeps well hidden. feeding on or near ground in rank grasses: forms "tunnels" 
through dense grass, running like a small rodent if disturbed, slipping through grasses and other 
dense cover with ease. Very difficult to flush; when it does, flutters a few metres before dropping 
back into cover. 
Breeding. Mid-Jun to late Jul in Baikal region, perhaps earlier farther S. Nest placed on ground, 
very well hidden as material strongly interwoven into old leaves at base of grass clump. Clutch 5 
eggs: incubation by female. No other information. 
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Movements. Highly migratory. Non-breeding range imperfectly known, as few observations: be- 
lieved to be lowlands from S Nepal. Bhutan and NE India E to N Laos and S Annam (Vietnam), 
possibly also S China ( Yunnan). Arrives late, not until second half Jun, on breeding grounds by L 
Baikal: few passage records published, recorded near Pe. in SE Tibet, on 23rd Aug. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Rarely seen in the field. Presence on breeding 
grounds indicated by its remarkable song. but even here this species seems to be not well known, 
and is regarded as rare in Russia. True abundance perhaps obscured by fact that this is a late 
migrant, singing chiefly towards dusk or around dawn. In China it is said to be locally common, 
this supported by recent work in non-breeding quarters in NE India. where this species has proven 
to be relatively numerous in grassland in parts of N West Bengal and W Assam. Further fieldwork 
required in order to ascertain its true population level. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Cheng Tsohin (1987), Dementiev ef al. (1968), Grimmett et al. 
(1998). Inskipp & Inskipp (1991). Kazmierczak (2000). MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Mild (1987), Rasmussen 
& Anderton (2005), Stuart Baker (1928). 


60. Brown Bush-warbler 
Bradypterus luteoventris 


French: Bouscarle russule German: Rostbuschsanger Spanish: Zarzalero Pardo 
Taxonomy. 7ribura luteoventris Hodgson. 1845. Nepal. 
Part of a species complex that also includes B. alishanensis. B. mandelli, B. seebohmi., B. montis 
and B. timorensis: some or all of these often treated as conspecific. Taxonomy of this group confus- 
ing: relationship between present species and B. mandelli overlooked by most authorities until 
recently, when vocal differences indicated existence of two separate species in NE Indian Subcon- 
tinent. Birds from W Myanmar (Arakan Yomas) described as race ticehursti, and subsequent speci- 
mens from S China (Yunnan) and N Thailand claimed to be of this form: first two. however. now 
considered to be merely very dark juveniles. while Thai specimen is a dark B. mandelli, and this 
race no longer regarded as valid. Monotypic. 
Distribution. NE india (from Darjeeling. in West Bengal. E to Arunachal Pradesh and Nagaland). 
Bhutan, W & N Myanmar, S & SE China and N Vietnam; probably also NE Bangladesh. 
—— Descriptive notes. 13 cm; c. 10 g. A medium- 
i sized unmarked dull brown bush-warbler. lack- 
ing rufous or olive tones in plumage, and with 
rather slight bill. Has plain brown crown, ear- 
coverts, nape. breast and entire upperparts, in- 
cluding wings and tail; deep buff supercilium, 
malar region, flanks and undertail-coverts; 
throat and breast centre unspotted whitish, cen- 
tral belly similar; in worn plumage becomes 
whiter on underparts; iris dark brown: upper 
i ' mandible blackish-brown. lower mandible 
MAT S ; oe uA | fleshy-yellow with blackish-brown tip: legs 
i a \ 4 flesh-brown to flesh-yellow. Distinguished 
Tan ~ from similar B. mandelli by unmarked brown- 
ish-buff undertail-coverts, slightly weaker bill with pale lower mandible. Sexes similar. Juvenile is 
darker brown above than adult. somewhat tinged with yellowish on underparts, may have some 
weak mottling on throat. Voice. Song, from low hidden perch. distinctive, a monotonous insect- 
like, staccato dry reeling delivered with rhythm of clicking sewing-machine, as e.g. “tk tk tk tk tk 
tk tk tk tk tK" and so on. Call a hard “tak”; other calls attributed to this species are "tchak-tchak- 
tchak“. sharper and higher-pitched "tink-tink-tink" and harsh grating "tchrrrk-tchrrrk", but these 
require confirmation because of possible confusion with B. mandelli. 
Habitat, Breeds on slopes with forest clearings and at margins of cultivation where shrubby thick- 
ets and tangles of tall grasses, bamboos. brambles (Rubus) and willows (Salix) flourish, between c. 
2000 m and 3300 m. Descends to lower elevations in winter. 
Food and Feeding. Little information. No data on food items, other than insects. Has general 
skulking behaviour of other members of genus. 
Breeding. At least some of following details possibly refer to B. mandelli, with which present 
species has been long confused. especially in India. Season Apr-Jul, beginning at start of wet 
season, in Indian Himalayas. Nest built by both sexes. female doing most of work. a deep cup of 
woven grass leaves. sometimes domed, lined with finer stems, usually built within | m of ground, 
rarely higher, hidden in dense tuft of grass. Clutch 3-5 eggs (mean 4): incubation by both sexes, 
mostly by female. period 12-13 days: no information on nestling period. 
Movements. Generally assumed to be mainly resident. Probably mainly an altitudinal migrant, as 
those from higher elevations move lower in winter. but probably not reaching plains; in SE China, 


Wo 


however, does occur in non-breeding season at Hong Kong. although far outnumbered there by 
wintering B. mandelli. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. True status very difficult to assess, as this 
species is rarely seen, and has in the past been totally confused with B. mandelli. It certainly seems 
to be the scarcer of the two, and is distinctly uncommon. in NE India. Possibly locally common in 
Myanmar; few records from N Vietnam, in winter and spring; the only claimed specimen from 
Thailand was shown to have been referable to B. mandelli. Said to be locally common in China, but 
much fieldwork required in order to confirm this. Recent sight records from NE Bangladesh in Feb 
probably refer to this species. Although type locality is given as "Nepal". there are no confirmed 
records for that country, and specimens claimed to have been taken there are more likely to have 
come from Darjeeling area of India (close to E border of Nepal); research required. 

Bibliography. Ali (1962), Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Dickinson er al. (2000), Grimmett et al. (1998), 
Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Kazmierczak (2000). Kennerley & Leader (1993b). MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), 
Rasmussen & Anderton (2005). Smythies (1986). 


61. Taiwan Bush-warbler 
Bradypterus alishanensis 


French: Bouscarle de Taiwan German: Taiwanbuschsánger Spanish: Zarzalero de Formosa 


Taxonomy. Bradypterus alishanensis Rasmussen et al., 2000, Ta-Kuan, Hua-Lian Hsien, Taiwan. 
Part of a species complex that also includes B. luteoventris, B. mandelli, B. seebohmi, B. montis and 
B. timorensis. some or all of these often treated as conspecific. Present species was first collected in 
1917, but for long assumed to be a representative of race melanorhynchus of B. mandelli. Several 
fieldworkers, however, had remarked on its unusual song, which prompted research and the discov- 
ery of a number of morphological differences, including bill structure, foot size (large), wing formula 
and dull brown plumage. It was finally described as a "new" species in 2000. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Mountains of C & NE Taiwan. 

Descriptive notes. 13 cm; c. 10 g. A medium- 
sized unmarked dark dull brown bush-warbler, 
lacking strong rufous tones, bill rather slight. 
Head. ear-coverts, malar region and entire 
upperparts, including wings and tail, are fairly 
uniformly dark dull brown; lores slightly darker 
and greyer highlighting fairly narrow but clearly 
marked pale buffy-white supercilium to above 
eye, fading behind eye; throat whitish, with vari- 
able small brown speckles concentrated at lower 
centre, above greyish-brown breastband; cen- 
tral belly whitish, contrasting with dull brown 
of flanks and undertail-coverts, latter with in- 
distinct pale tips; iris medium brown; bill dark 
grey or blackish; legs slightly oversized, fleshy-grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile can be very dark brown, 
showing little or no contrasting supercilium, tail often shorter than that of adult, with rectrices pointed 
(not blunt), and has flesh-coloured lower mandible. Voice. Song distinctive, a series of loud. clear 
monotone notes, each ending in 2 or 3 clicks (resembling sound of clicked castanets), each note and 
treble click repeated at rate of c. 2 per second; completely lacks the nasal buzzing or metallic tones of 
B. mandelli. Also given is a loud, scratchy and rapid "ksh ksh ksh", a variant of which includes 
tweeting and piping notes and sometimes precedes the song. 

Habitat. Open grassy slopes with bamboos, shrubby thickets and scattered trees; clearings in co- 
niferous forest, and undergrowth at margins of cultivation. Breeds between c. 1200 m and 3000 m; 
descends to lower elevations in winter. 

Food and Feeding. No information on food items, other than insects. Forages low down; shares 
general skulking behaviour typical of genus. 

Breeding. Season chiefly mid-May to late Jun. but food-carrying observed as late as Aug. Nest a 
cup of woven grass leaves, extremely well concealed in tall grasses. Clutch usually 2 eggs. No 
other information. 

Movements. Basically resident. Some post-breeding altitudinal movement; only exceptionally below 
1000 m. but reported down to 500 m. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Taiwan 
EBA. Extremely shy nature makes this species as difficult to see as are its congeners; apparently 
quite common in its montane habitats. Its preferred habitat of cleared grassy areas and undergrowth 
means that it has adapted well to disturbed habitats; occurs even close to outskirts of villages. 
Bibliography. Dickinson, E.C. er al. (1998, 2000), Kennerley & Leader (1993b), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), 
Rasmussen et al. (2000). Wanfu (1993), gi 
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62. Russet Bush-warbler 
Bradypterus mandelli 


French: Bouscarle de Mandell German: Mandellbuschsünger Spanish: Zarzalero de Mandell 
Other common names: Common Mountain Warbler 


Taxonomy. Dumeticola mandelli W. E. Brooks, 1875, Sikkim, north India. 

Part of a species complex that also includes B. luteoventris, B. alishanensis, B. seebohmi, B. montis 
and B. timorensis; some or all of these often treated as conspecific. Despite having been originally 
described from Sikkim, presence in India was for long overlooked, presumably owing to its super- 
ficial similarity to B. luteoventris; references in older literature to "brown" bush-warblers building 
two types of nest (open cup and domed) indicate possible differences in nest construction between 
the two species. Specimens from Thailand and Myanmar with some similarities to race idoneus are 
considered to be variants of nominate. Birds in C China (Sichuan) seem to be vocally somewhat 
different from other populations. and may represent an as yet undescribed taxon. Three subspecies 
recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

B. m. mandelli (W. E. Brooks, 1875) — NE India (E from Sikkim, Darjeeling and Assam), Bhutan, 
W & N Myanmar, S & C China (N to Sichuan). N Thailand, N Laos and N Vietnam (Tonkin) 

B. m. idoneus (Riley. 1940) — Langbian Plateau, in SC Vietnam (Annam). 

B. m. melanorhynchus (Rickett, 1898) - breeds E China (Hubei S to Fujian); non-breeding to SE 
China (including Hong Kong). 

— —— —— es a Descriptive notes. 13 cm: c. 10 g. A medium- 
[ <a E Ww E S sized chestnut-brown bush-warbler, variable in 
K » E colour intensity. usually appearing very dark 
(especially wings and rear end). Nominate race 
has crown, ear-coverts, nape and upperparts, 
including wings and tail, rusty brown or chest- 
nut-brown, some individuals with almost whit- 
ish supercilium contrasting with dark lores 
(supercilium often obscure): throat whitish, 
greyish or bufftsh. throat sides often speckled 
(rarely obviously so): breast. flanks and 
j undertail-coverts dark brown, sometimes very 
on = ' , grey across breast, undertail-coverts with paler 

| s à fringes; iris brown: bill blackish, blackish bare 
skin at very base of lower mandible: legs pale fleshy-brown. Distinguished from B. luteoventris 
mainly by relatively stouter wholly blackish bill, dusky lores and sparse throat spotting, well- 
patterned undertail-coverts; from B. thoracicus and B. davidi by generally darker plumage, less 
boldly scalloped markings on undertail-coverts. longer tail and larger bill. Sexes similar. Juvenile 
can be very dark brown, virtually plain dark-headed (little or no contrast on lores or supercilium). 
central belly can be lighter buffy yellowish, tail often shorter than that of adult and with rectrices 
pointed (not blunt). base of lower mandible flesh-coloured. Race idoneus is darker above and 
lighter and duller brown below than nominate; melanorhynchus is paler than nominate and has 
relatively shorter tail and bill. Voice. Song, from low perch. distinctive (although some transcrip- 
tions have confused this species with B. luteoventris), a rapid repetition of 2 notes (a screech or 
nasal buzz, and a sharp metallic click). delivered at rate of 2-3 pairs of notes per second. "cre-ut, 
cre-ut, cre-ut, cre-ut...", with brief pause every few seconds: song of race idoneus very similar, but 
tends to have double (not single) click: song on Emei Shan (Sichuan, in C China) distinctly lower 
in pitch than that of nominate. Call a short. clipped, emphatic "shtuk". similar to that of B. thoracicus: 
other calls require confirmation (owing to confusion with those of B. luteoventris). 

Habitat. Shrubby thickets, bamboos and tangles of tall grasses, bramble (Rubus) and willows 
(Salix), even close to villages. Favoured breeding habitats include sparsely wooded slopes with 
forest clearings, also margins of terraced cultivation. including tea plantations. In non-breeding 
season, also terai grassland and scrubby cultivation at edges of plains, at lower elevations. 

Food and Feeding. No information on food items, other than insects. No detailed information on 
foraging behaviour; skulking behaviour as that of congeners. 

Breeding. Few confirmed data. Three clutches, each of 4 eggs. in late May in NE India (Khasi 
Hills, in Meghalaya). At least some of details given for B. luteoventris possibly refer to present 
species. 

Movements. Altitudinal migrant and resident. Descends to lower elevations in winter, reaching 
plains beyond Himalayan foothills; extreme N populations of race melanorhynchus evidently quite 
long-distance migrants, fairly common winter visitor to Hong Kong (SE China). 

Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Until recently was confused with B. luteoventris; status 
now better known, following elucidation of field features, especially song. Quite numerous in NE 
India, and considered common in parts of China: locally common in SE Asia. Appears to be much 
more abundant than B. /uteoventris. 

Bibliography. Ali (1962), Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Dickinson, E.C. et al. ( 1998. 2000), Grimmett et al 
(1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Kazmierczak (2000), Kennerley & Leader (1993b), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(2000), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (19962), Round (1992), Tymstra et al. (1997), Yen (1933). 


63. Benguet Bush-warbler 
Bradypterus seebohmi 


French: Bouscarle de Seebohm German: Gebirgsbuschsánger Spanish: Zarzalero de Seebohm 


Taxonomy. Lusciniola seebohmi Ogilvie-Grant, 1895, Lepanto, north Luzon, Philippines. 

Part of a species complex that also includes B. luteoventris, B. alishanensis, B. mandelli, B. montis 
and B. timorensis; some or all of these often treated as conspecific. Probably most closely related to 
B. montis. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Vicinity of Mt Polis (N Luzon), in N Philippines. 

Descriptive notes. 14 cm; c. 12 g. A medium-sized unmarked dark bush-warbler with weak scaling 
on undertail-coverts. Has inconspicuous whitish supercilium extending to just behind eye; dark 


reddish-brown on head, ear-coverts, malar re- 


ij fF gion and entire upperparts, including wings 
| and tail; very weak whitish striations on ear- 


pdt coverts; throat centre whitish, merging into 
» AR greyish on side of neck, forming diffuse streak- 
S hos ing into dull brown of breast; breast, flanks 
S and undertail-coverts dull dark brown, 
j i undertail-coverts with fairly clean whitish tips 
j (may become obscured when feathers worn); 
iris brown; upper mandible dark horn, lower 
mandible yellowish-flesh; legs flesh-coloured. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Song 
distinctive, a rapid repetition of a single note 
delivered at rate of 5 notes in 2 seconds, de- 


scribed as a metallic zipping sound. 

Habitat. Steep grassy valleys, between c. 850 m and 1800 m. 

Food and Feeding. No information. General skulking behaviour as that of congeners. 

Breeding. No information. Singing reported in late Feb. 

Movements. Resident, so far as is known. 

Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Status under revision; unti] recently was treated as nomi- 
nate race of a much wider-ranging species; almost certainly globally threatened. Restricted-range 
species: present in Luzon EBA. Was for long known only from type specimen, taken in Dec 1894 
at 1800 m on mountains of Lepanto. in NW Luzon. No more was to be heard of this skulking 
warbler for well over 100 years, although there were a couple of false alarms: of two supposed 
juveniles reported in Jul 1907, one has been traced and found to be Cettia seebohmi; and sound 
recordings made in 1990 proved to be song of B. caudatus. The species was finally rediscovered a 
decade later. on 24th Feb 2000. when at least five singing individuals were located at Bay-yo, near 
Mt Polis, where this notoriously elusive bird is probably not uncommon. 

Bibliography. Delacour & Mayr (1946), Dickinson, Kennedy & Parkes (1991), Dickinson, Rasmussen et al. (2000), 
duPont (1971), Kennedy ef al, (2000). 


64. Javan Bush-warbler 
Bradypterus montis 


French: Bouscarle de Java German: Javabuschsánger 
Other common names: Javan Russet Scrub-warbler 


Spanish: Zarzalero de Java 


Taxonomy. Stasiasticus montis E. J. O. Hartert, 1896. Mount Arjuno, 9000-10,000 feet [c.2750— 
3050 m], east Java. 

Part of a species complex that also includes B. luteoventris, B. alishanensis, B. mandelli, B. seebohmi 
and B. timorensis, some or all of which often treated as conspecific. Close to last two of those, but 
most similar to B. mandelli. Birds on Bali presumed to be of this species, very similar in plumage 
and structure to those on Java but exhibit some rather subtle vocal differences from latter; identity 
uncertain, but may prove to represent an undescribed race of present species; further study re- 
quired. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Mountains of E & C Java (Mt Lawu E to Bromo) and Bali. 

Descriptive notes. 15 cm; c. 14 g. A moder- 
ately large rusty-brown and grey, full-tailed 
bush-warbler. Has rather weak greyish-white 
supercilium palest just above eye, merging into 
grey ear-coverts and neck sides; lores dusky. 
malar region grey: dark reddish-brown on 
crown, nape and upperparts, including wings, 
tail very dark grey with rufous wash; chin and 
throat whitish with greyish-black spotting, spots 
becoming heavier and forming necklace of 
dusky streaks across chest, variably extending 
to sides of neck and upper flanks; breast dark 
grey, flanks dark grey with rufous-brown wash, 
central belly whitish; undertail-coverts brown 
with whitish scaling: iris dark brown; bill blackish: legs dark greyish-flesh. Sexes alike. Juvenile has 
pronounced yellowish wash on underparts, pale lower mandible, legs more flesh-coloured than those 
of adult. Voice. Song. generally from low down in dense cover, a buzzy "zeeep", like that of B. 
mandelli but less disyllabic, preceded by very short, snappy double clip, thus “klpklpzeeep”, this 
phrase monotonously and rapidly repeated at rate of almost 2 notes per second for several minutes. 
Birds on Bali produce similar sound, but main song phrase has distinct downward inflection. 
Habitat. Bushes and grassy growth at forest edge. cleared slopes with scattered Casuarina trees 
and scrubby cover; also on open deforested slopes along rim of volcano craters above 1500 m. and 
up to 2100 m. On Bali, birds presumed to be of this species have been found in ferns and other 
dense vegetation at edge of forest, at 1200 m and 1500 m. 

Food and Feeding. No specific information other than insects. Has general skulking behaviour of 
genus, but can be surprisingly showy at times; hops about among low branches, holding tail slightly 
raised, and occasionally walks and hops out on to boulder-strewn slopes in search of food. 
Breeding. Singing reported in late Feb; adult seen with bill full of insects in late Jun assumed to be 
feeding young. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Restricted-range species: present in Java and Bali Forests 
EBA. Common and widespread on volcanic slopes of C & E Java; this species’ preference for 
higher elevations, where pressure from human habitation is low, and its fondness of open slopes, 
which have been cleared of trees, should not only ensure its survival but probably also allow an 
increase in its population. On Bali, known only from C part of the island, where it was discovered 
in 1989 above L Bratan, at 1200 m; has subsequently been found by Bedugul Botanic Garden, at 
1500 m. Despite restricted range, it is almost certainly not at risk. 

Bibliography. Dickinson et al. (2000), Kennerley (1989), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), Rozendaal (1989). 
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Family SYLVIIDAE (OLD WORLD WARBLERS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


65. Timor Bush-warbler 
Bradypterus timorensis 


French: Bouscarle de Mayr German: Mayrbuschsanger 
Other common names: Timor Scrub Warbler 


Spanish: Zarzalero de Timor 


Taxonomy. Bradypterus montis timorensis Mayr, 1944, Mount Mutis, 1800 m, West Timor. 

Part of a species complex that also includes B. luteoventris, B. alishanensis. B. mandelli. B. seebohmi 
and B. montis; some or all of these often treated as conspecific. Most similar to last of those but 
with some features akin to those of B. seebohmi, and has until recently been treated as a race of one 
or the other. Monotypic. 

Distribution. W Timor (Mt Mutis): possibly also E Timor. 

Descriptive notes. 14 cm; c. 11 g. A rather 
small bush-warbler. Has fairly prominent pale 
grey supercilium extending well behind eye; 
cinnamon olive-brown above, sides of head 
and neck grey; chin and throat white (very few 
small dark spots on throat). merging as 
striations of white into grey breastband; pale 
brown flanks and undertail-coverts, latter 
weakly edged paler (probably not evident in 
the field). underside of tail dull brown; iris 
brown: upper mandible dark horn. lower man- 
dible yellowish-flesh; legs flesh-coloured. Dis- 
tinguished from B. montis by slightly smaller 
size, sleeker and slimmer-tailed appearance, 
less richly coloured overal] plumage, less rufous above and paler below. longer supercilium, no 
dusky loral mark, less dark undertail. Sexes similar. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. No information 
available, 

Habitat. Undergrowth in mountain forest. at 1800 m. 

Food and Feeding. No information. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Resident. so far as is known. 

Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Status under revision, as this species was. until recently, 
treated as a race of B. montis or B. seebohmi: almost certainly globally threatened, probably at least 
Endangered, Restricted-range species: present in Timor and Wetar EBA. The least-known member 
of the genus. Known from two specimens, one of each sex, collected in 1932 near the top of Mt 
Mutis. Subsequent exploration of this area has so far failed to refind the warbler or to hear any 
possible songs; understorey of vegetation around the type location was reported as severely de- 
graded by overgrazing in 1989; it appears that these sites may not now be suitable for this mysteri- 
ous bird. Possibly occurs elsewhere on Timor. as indicated by a sight record at 1800 m near Same, 
in E part of the island (Timor Leste). in Aug 1972; unfortunately, the supporting description men- 
tioned a "lack of any supercilia", which, on basis of current knowledge, would seem not to be 
correct for this species. Further research urgently required on this little known bird. 

Bibliography. Coates & Bishop (1997), Dickinson. Kennedy & Parkes (1991), Dickinson, Rasmussen et al. (2000). 
Mayr (1944), White & Bruce (1986). 


66. Long-tailed Bush-warbler 


Bradypterus caudatus 


French: Bouscarle à longue queue Spanish: Zarzalero Colilargo 
German: Langschwanz-Buschsünger 
Other common names. Long-tailed Ground-warbler 


Taxonomy. Pseudotharrhaleus caudatus Ogilvie-Grant, 1895, Lepanto Mountains, north Luzon, 
Philippines. 

Affinities uncertain; perhaps closest to B. accentor, which it resembles closely both in plumage and 
in song, but the two differ significantly in features of the tail and in foot size. Further, taped 
vocalizations of nominate race provoked little reaction when played to unicolor on Mindanao: 
investigation of the relationships between these taxa is required. Race malindangensis incorpo- 
rated in unicolor by some authorities. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

B. c. caudatus (Ogilvie-Grant, 1895) — N Luzon, in Philippines. 

B. c. unicolor (E. J. O. Hartert, 1904) — Mindanao (except Zamboanga Peninsula), in S Philippines. 
B. c. malindangensis (Mearns. 1909) - N Zamboanga Peninsula (W Mindanao), in S Philippines. 
Descriptive notes. 16:5-18 cm; c. 18 g. A 
large, almost uniformly dark terrestrial bush- 
warbler. appearing all dark in gloom of forest 
habitat; vanes of the long tail (twelve feathers) 
soon become frayed and broken. Plumage is 
reddish-brown above, darkest on crown and 
nape, which have black scaling at feather tips; 
weak greyish-white supercilium enhanced by 
dusky loral stripe, merging with greyish side 
of head and neck; chin and throat whitish, with 
whitish and blackish scaling extending into 
greyish breast; remainder of underparts brown- 
ish; iris reddish-brown or brown; upper man- 
dible blackish, lower mandible light grey: legs 
dark brownish-horn. Distinguished from B. accentor in particular by larger size, possession of 
twelve (not ten) rectrices, which, moreover, often appear very frayed and untidy, also by much 
stronger feet. Sexes alike. Juvenile is darker reddish-brown overall, with throat merely paler brown- 
ish, rather than whitish. Races differ chiefly in tail length. nominate has longest tail; unicolor 
darker above, more rufous below, with shorter tail; malindangensis differs from previous in darker 
sides of face. and whiter throat. Voice. Song, generally delivered from low down within dense 
cover. differs somewhat between the two islands, on Luzon a repeated high-pitched insect-like “to- 
to-zeeee™ or “trp,trp.trrzzz”, while song on Mindanao transcribed as "zeeeuuu" or "zeee-zuuu". 
Alarm call is an abrupt, loud staccato “chip”, sometimes repeated as a run of 3 or 4 notes when 
agitated. 

Habitat. Occupies forest undergrowth and dense secondary growth in forest clearings; occurs 
above 700 m. 


] 


—— r1 


Food and Feeding. No dietary information available other than that species feeds on invertebrates. 
Forages alone or in pairs, on or close to ground. often cocking tail; if disturbed, runs rodent-like 
under dense cover. 

Breeding. Birds with enlarged gonads in Feb and fledglings found in Feb, May and Sept. No other 
information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Luzon 
EBA and Mindanao and the Eastern Visayas EBA. Not common: generally reported as uncommon, 
this impression no doubt exaggerated by its skulking behaviour; extremely difficult to see. On 
Luzon, reported from NW (Benguet, Ifugao and Nuava Vizcaya Provinces) and NE (Auroro Prov- 
ince). On Mindanao, race unicolor has been found on Mt Apo and Mt Busa, in S part of the island, 
and malindangensis occurs on Mt Malindang, in the Zamboanga Peninsula. Forest destruction is 
the biggest threat to this species' survival. although initial clearing of patches of forest should 
benefit it as undergrowth flourishes. 

Bibliography. Danielsen et al. (1994), Delacour & Mayr (1946), Dickinson ef al, (1991), Harrap (1994), Kennedy 
et al. (2000), duPont (1971). 


67. Friendly Bush-warbler 
Bradypterus accentor 


French: Bouscarle du Kinabalu German: Borneobuschsánger Spanish: Zarzalero del Kinabalu 
Other common names: Friendly Warbler, Kinabalu Bush-warbler/Friendly Warbler/Scrub-war- 
bler 


Taxonomy. Androphilus accentor Sharpe, 1888. Mount Kinabalu, north Borneo. 

Distinctive warbler of uncertain affinities; seemingly closest to B. caudatus, which it resembles both 
in plumage and in song, but the two differ significantly in features of the tail and in foot size. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Mt Kinabalu and adjoining peaks of Mt Trus Madi and Tam Boyukan, in N Borneo 
(Sabah). 


Descriptive notes. 15 cm; c. 14 g. A rather 
small, dusky warbler, appearing all dark in 
gloom of forest shade, but whitish throat ap- 
parent as it faces observer. Plumage is almost 
uniformly dark warm brown above and on 
flanks and undertail-coverts, shading to dark 
grey on sides of head and neck and across 
breast; slightly paler grey eye-ring and 
supraloral stripe (but no obvious supercilium); 
wings and tail very dark, almost blackish, with 
brown feather edgings; chin and throat centre 
whitish, diffusing into grey of chest and malar 
area, the whole throat area with dusky spots; 
centra] underparts, breast and thighs dark grey, 
scattering of thin whitish feather edges and spotting centrally from chin to vent; iris dark brown; 
bill black. legs dark brownish-grey. Differs from B. caudatus in smaller size and in having ten (not 
twelve) tail feathers, which are also neater (not frayed and disintegrating), and substantially weaker 
feet. Sexes similar. Juvenile is more uniformly darker than adult, without whitish throat. Voice. 
Song. generally from low down in dense cover, a repeated short monotone buzzy note preceded by 
stuttered introduction, as e.g. "dzhee-dzhee-zeeeeee-ah" or “trrp, trrrp, trzzzzz”, may be repeated 
up to 40 times per minute; weaker, lower-pitched and slower version, consisting of 4 short notes 
"tu di dzu-yu” repeated c. 20 times per minute, may also be heard. Most usual call a single “chuck”; 
a hissing note and single weak whistle also mentioned in the literature. 

Habitat. Damp, dark rainforest undergrowth with moss-covered dead tree trunks and fallen branches; 
most frequent at 2135-2745 m, but reported to 3660 m. 

Food and Feeding. Contents of three stomachs included a number of small, round black beetles 
(Coleoptera), tiny flies (Diptera) and a small spider (Araneae). Feeds alone or in pairs, on or close 
to ground, tail often held cocked. Has remarkably confiding habit of following people walking in 
the forest; hops about feet of humans, flicking wings and tail, picking up invertebrates disturbed in 
leaf litter by walking action of human feet. If disturbed, runs rodent-like under dense cover. 
Breeding. No information. Sings strongly in Jul and Aug. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Bornean 
Mountains EBA. Fairly common within its preferred altitudinal range: even here, however, popu- 
lation density rather low, and only four or five singing individuals may be heard during an entire 
morning's walk. Although generally concidered to be decreasing, and reputed to be becoming harder 
to find on Mt Kinabalu, it seems that many birders in recent years have been searching too high 
(i.e. 3050-3660 m) for this species, which is more numerous 1000 m lower down. 

Bibliography. Davison (1992), Dickinson er al. (2000). Harrap (1994), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), Smythies 
(1999). 


68. Chestnut-backed Bush-warbler 


Bradypterus castaneus 


French: Bouscarle marron German: Molukkenbuschsánger Spanish: Zarzalero Castano 
Other common names: Chestnut/East Indies Bush-warbler, Chestnut Grass-warbler 


E oo s 
c SS C A 


Taxonomy. Turdinus castaneus Büttikofer, 1893, Minahassa, north Sulawesi. 

Distinctive bush-warbler with no known close relatives. Has been suggested as being nearest to B. 
accentor, but that species has boldly spotted underparts and lacks supercilium, so that similarity 
rather limited. Race musculus poorly known, and distinction from disturbans based on only two or 
three specimens; a larger sample of material may show it to be invalid. Three subspecies currently 
recognized, 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

B. c. castaneus (Büttikofer, 1893) — Sulawesi. 

B. c. disturbans (E. J. O. Hartert, 1900) — Buru, in S Moluccas. 

B. c. musculus (Stresemann, 1914) - Seram, in S Moluccas. 

Descriptive notes. 14—15 cm: c. 14 g. A very reddish-brown or dark brown bush-warbler with 
remarkably clear and long supercilium. Nominate race is rich chestnut olive-brown above, some- 
what darker on wings and tail; striking head pattern with clean off-white supercilium extending 
almost from base of bill to rear ear-coverts, highlighted by blackish eyestripe and dark crown; sides 
of head and most of underparts dull greyish, becoming whiter on throat and rusty brownish on 
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flanks and undertail-coverts; iris dark brown; 
bill blackish; legs dark grey to blackish. Sexes 
similar. male larger than female. Juvenile 
undescribed. Race disturbans is more dark 
earth-brown above, has smaller, less striking 
supercilium, light ash-grey throat, breast and 
head sides, becoming whiter at centre of throat 
and breast. rest of underparts brownish, dark- 
est on flanks; musculus is similar to previous 
but markedly darker overall, with darker grey 
breast and richer, dark reddish-brown flanks. 
Voice. Song (nominate race), generally from 
low down in dense cover, a short rising and 
falling buzzy trill of 3 notes, not loud, every c. 
5 seconds. Most frequently heard call a single, short, somewhat penetrating "tsip", repeated two or 
three times; race musculus has been heard to give a soft repeated "zit-oh-zit" and, while searching 
for grubs with which to feed fledgling, a continuous very soft “chit-chit-chit...”. 

Habitat. Dense undergrowth, vines and other tangles in montane forest on Sulawesi (nominate 
race). Edge of upland grasslands and montane forests on Buru (disturbans) and Seram (musculus), 
including stands of bamboo on Seram. Recorded between 950 m and 3000 m on Sulawesi; 850- 
2290 m on Seram and 730-2000 m on Buru. 

Food and Feeding. No food details other than invertebrates. Typically solitary or in pairs. Forages 
on or close to ground, rarely above 2 m from ground level, often cocking tail while keeping body 
horizontal. Gleans insects from leaves and twigs. 

Breeding. Adult seen searching for grubs to feed to fledgling in early Aug, on Seram. No further 
information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Sulawesi 
EBA, Buru EBA and Seram EBA. Widespread and common above c. 1000 m on huge island of 
Sulawesi; regarded as not uncommon on both Buru and Seram. Despite relatively small range, this 
species appears not to be at any risk. Occurs in Lore Lindu National Park, on Sulawesi. 
Bibliography. Bowler & Taylor (1989), Coates & Bishop (1997). Dickinson et al. (2000). Fraser (1996), Holmes & 
Phillipps (1996), White & Bruce (1986). 


Genus DROMAEOCERCUS Sharpe, 1877 


69. Brown Emu-tail 
Dromaeocercus brunneus 


French: Droméocerque brun German: Madagaskarbuschsinger Spanish: Yerbera Colilarga 
Other common names: (Brown) Feather-tailed Warbler/Bush-warbler 


Taxonomy. Dromaeocercus brunneus Sharpe, 1877, near Antananarivo, Madagascar. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. E Madagascar. 

Descriptive notes. 15 cm. A tiny tawny-brown 
warbler with short wings. and very long. 
a | strongly graduated tail of six feathers reduced 
i j to dark brown shafts only. Top and side of head 
are dark tawny-brown, with narrow pale cin- 
namon-brown supercilium; upperparts, upper- 
wing-coverts and tertials dark russet-brown; 
centre of chin and throat buffy white, under- 
A parts orange-brown; iris dark brown; bill black- 
) £ n ish-brown; legs pinkish. Sexes alike. Juvenile 


is entirely dark tawny-brown, with fully barbed 
tail. Voice. Song. usually from within cover, 
rarely from visible perch, by partners in duet, 
2 or 3 short "whit" or "wee" notes followed 
by short whirring "querrrrr". Call a short rolling rattle. 

Habitat. Dense herbaceous growth in humid evergreen forest, at medium to montane altitude, 
500-2500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Small insects. Moves about rapidly within depths of low tangled vegetation. 
Flies seldom, and for only short distances. 

Breeding. Nest close to ground in dense vegetation. Clutch 2 eggs. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in East Mala- 
gasy Wet Forests EBA. Locally fairly common in rainforest of C parts of E Madagascar; abundant 
in Sakanaka Forest and Fierenana Forest, and occurs in partially exploited forest at Nangarana. 


Continued forest destruction may cause future decline. 
Bibliography. Butchart & Stattersfield (2004). Collar & Stuart (1985), Dee (1986), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire 


(1993), Goodman et al. (1997), Langrand (1995), Morris & Hawkins (1998). Olson (1990), Sinclair & Langrand 
(1998). 


Genus ELAPHRORNIS Legge, 1879 


70. Sri Lankan Bush-warbler 
Elaphrornis palliseri 


French: Bouscarle de Ceylan German: Ceylonbuschsánger 
Other common names: Ceylon/Palliser’s Warbler/Bush-warbler 


Spanish: Zarzalero de Ceilán 


Taxonomy. Brachypteryx? palliseri Blyth, 1851, Sri Lanka. 


Has sometimes been placed in genus Bradypterus; appears to be closely related to that genus, but 
differs in structure (relatively shorter-tailed and longer-billed), plumage (unmarked) and song. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Hills of wet zone in SC Sri Lanka. 


Descriptive notes. 15-16 cm; 9-14 g. A dull 
plump warbler with slender bill, and long and 
slender legs. Male is almost uniformly olive- 
brown above, washed rufous on rump and 
uppertail-coverts; pale supercilium merges 
with grey lores and head sides, fades towards 
rear of ear-coverts; wings and tail dark brown 
with rufous-brown feather fringes; throat 
peach-buff, breast olive-grey, merging with 
olive-yellow of central underparts; flanks and 
undertail-coverts olive-brown; iris red; upper 
mandible blackish-brown, lower mandible 
paler; legs pale brown or purplish-brown, soles 
flesh-coloured. Female is like male in plum- 
age. but has buffy-yellow or whitish iris colour. Juvenile is more uniformly olive-brown, lacking 
peachy throat colour, throat dull whitish and often somewhat mottled, iris grey. Voice. Song, from 
tall grasses, rather short, lively and squeaky, easily overlooked. has been rendered as "tachíka wéé, 
tawéé”. Typical call an abrupt, shrill single “queek” or a weaker less emphatic "squip". 

Habitat. Grassy hollows and margins, preferably with bamboo and Strobilanthes intermixed, to 
wet montane oak forest above 1500 m; less frequently down to 900 m, also borders of tea planta- 
tions at edge of forest. 

Food and Feeding. Food invertebrates, especially soft-bodied larval stages; includes e.g. small spi- 
ders (Araneae). caterpillars, smal] worms, and is particularly fond of larval stages of small green crick- 
ets (Tettigoniidae). Usually encountered in pairs, sometimes in family parties or singly. Forages low in 
grasses, but not necessarily on ground, hopping through dense vegetation with ease: constantly flicks 
tail as it hops between stems to pick crickets from underside of leaves. 

Breeding. Chiefly Mar-May and often again in Aug-Sept, coinciding with the two rainy periods of 
year; probably double-brooded. Nest a deep cup of mosses, lichens, rootlets and dead leaves, lined 
with leaf skeletons, sometimes entirely of bamboo leaves and lined with fine grasses; well concealed in 
grass or bamboo clump within | m of ground, often near forest trail. Clutch 2 eggs; incubation by 
female, sitting very tightly (not leaving immediate vicinity of nest even if disturbed), role of male and 
duration of incubation period not known; chicks fed by both sexes, no information on nestling period. 
Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Sri Lanka EBA. Locally not uncommon. Population level par- 
ticularly difficult to assess; not only is this species skulking and unobtrusive, but its song is so 
unremarkable that it does not carry far. Often said to be rare, but in some places it seems to be not 
uncommon in the appropriate habitat. Greatest threat is habitat destruction, which would seriously 
fragment the population of a species that is very static by nature and would be unlikely to colonize 
new areas. One of the core populations is protected in the Horton Plains National Park. 
Bibliography. Ali (1962), Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Grimmett et al. (1998), Harrison (1999), Henry 
(1971), Kazmierezak (2000), Phillips (1975), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


Genus NESILLAS Oberholser, 1899 


71. Madagascan Brush-warbler 
Nesillas typica 


French: Nésille malgache German: Tsikiritybuschsánger Spanish: Zarzalero Malgache 
Other common names: Common Tsikirity; Anjouan Brush-warbler (longicaudata) 


Taxonomy. Ellisia typica Hartlaub,1860, Madagascar. 

Formerly treated as conspecific with N. lantzii, but the two occur sympatrically without interbreed- 
ing. Has also been considered conspecific with N. brevicaudata, but differs vocally. Race 
longicaudata sometimes treated as a separate species. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

N. t. moheliensis Benson, 1960 — Mohéli (Mwali), in Comoro Is. 

N. t. longicaudata (E. Newton, 1877) — Anjouan (Ndzuani), in Comoro Is. 

N. t. typica (Hartlaub, 1860) — N, E. NW & C Madagascar, to edge of W savanna. 

N. t. obscura Delacour, 193] — W savanna of Madagascar. 

Descriptive notes. 17-18 cm; 17-21 g. A rather 
large, slender, olive-brown warbler with short 
wings, and long, narrow, graduated tail of ten 
or twelve feathers. Nominate race has top and 
side of head, upperparts and upperwing-cov- 
erts olive-brown with greenish tinge; pale 
buffish supercilium to just behind eye, poorly 
marked dusky eyestripe: dark brown remiges 
and tail feathers with greenish edges: pale yel- 
lowish-buff below, whiter on chin and throat, 
browner on flanks and undertail-coverts, with 
soft greyish streaks from chin to breast; iris 
dark brown to reddish-brown; bill dark black- 
ish-brown above, greyish-pink with dark tip 
below; legs brownish-grey to lead-grey. Sexes alike. Juvenile is rather uniformly brownish-grey, 
eyes greyer. Race obscura is darker, less greenish, above than nominate, top and side of head greyer, 
underparts less yellowish; moheliensis is warmer brown, less olive, above, with rump tinged cinna- 
mon, somewhat yellower below, throat less pale and streaking more pronounced: longicaudata is 
slightly smaller, and rather paler above than nominate. with breast streaks narrower and more re- 
stricted. VorcE. Usual call (Madagascar) is a succession of shrill clipped notes, “krak-trak-trak- 
trak-trak-trak" and so on, delivered from amidst thick cover; also loud rattling "trrrrrrrk", also 
“trkatrk” and “trk” etc. Song a series of melodic whistled notes. On Anjouan (race longicaudata) 
similar but rather higher-pitched rattle, ^pirrik-pirrik-pik-pik-pik". and simple chacking notes; on 
Mohéli (moheliensis), fast “machine-gun” rattle and short staccato notes are also similar. 
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Family SYLVIIDAE (OLD WORLD WARBLERS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Habitat. In Madagascar, lower levels of dense primary and degraded forest, secondary growth, 
gardens and plantations; sea-level to 2700 m. In Comoros, dense understorey within evergreen 
forest or lake-edge undergrowth. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages actively, alone or in pairs, in interior of low bushy vegetation 
and dense shrubbery, gleaning items from leaves and sticks; sometimes walks and hops on ground. 
On Mohéli, feeds within 3 m of ground among shrubs, ferns and herbaceous growth, much lower 
down than N. mariae. On Anjouan, forages mainly in forest herb layer, but up to 3 m or higher 
among mossy branches; also in Cvperus/grass marsh by lakeshore. 

Breeding. Breeds Aug-Feb, mainly Oct-Dec, in Madagascar. Nest a cup of woven dry grasses, 
lined with softer material, built 0-2-0-6 m from ground in thick grass tuft or bush. Clutch 2 eggs; 
no information on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to abundant in medium-altitude ev- 
ergreen forest throughout most of Madagascar; common on Anjouan and Mohéli. 

Bibliography. Barnes (2000). Benson ef al. (1977), Dee (1986), Goodman er al. (1997), Langrand (1995), Louette, 
Herremans et al. ( 1988). Louette, Stevens er al. (1988), Morris & Hawkins (1998), Safford & Evans (1992), Sinclair 
& Langrand (1998). 


72. Subdesert Brush-warbler 
Nesillas lantzii 


French: Nésille de Lantz German: Lantzbuschsánger 
Other common names: Lantz's Warbler 


Spanish: Zarzalero de Lantz 


Taxonomy. Ellisia Lantzii A. Grandidier. 1867, west coast of Madagascar. 

l'ormerly treated as a race of N. rypica, but does not interbreed with latter where ranges overlap. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. SW & S Madagascar from R Mangoky S to Cap Ste Marie and E to Fort Dauphin, 
extending inland to limit of S subdesert forest. 

= : Descriptive notes. 17 cm. A pale greyish 
N brush-warbler with long tail of twelve feathers. 
{ ie A Top and side of head are light greyish brown, 
Es with well-marked buffy-white supercilium, 
Uh \ narrow white eyering, darker stripe through 
eye; upperparts and upperwing-coverts light 
greyish-brown, more ochreous on rump and 
uppertail-coverts; flight-feathers and tail fea- 
thers dark grey-brown with greyish-buff edges; 
buffy white below, greyish flanks, short faint 
i / | dusky streaks across breast; iris mid-brown; 
i | / bill dull brown above, pale brown or flesh-col- 
oured with dusky tip below; legs dark bluish- 
grey. Sexes alike. Juvenile is duller than adult, 
more uniformly grey-brown. Voice. Call a series of sharp notes, and song a series of whistles: voice 
similar in structure to that of N. typica but higher-pitched and thinner, less grating. 

Habitat. Subdesert forest, Euphorbia forest and low coastal scrub; edge of lowland evergreen 
forest and degraded forest: sea-level to 500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages in low cover and understorey, alone or in pairs. 

Breeding. Season Aug-Feb, mainly Oct-Dec. Nest close to ground in grass clump or bush; clutch 
2 eggs. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in South Mala- 
gasy Spiny Forests EBA. Common to locally very common in low arid subdesert of SW Madagascar. 
Bibliography. Benson er al. (1977). Dee (1986), Goodman er al. (1997), Langrand (1995), Louette et al. (1988). 
Morris & Hawkins (1998), Schulenberg et al. (1993), Sinclair & Langrand (1998). 


73. Grand Comoro Brush-warbler 
Nesillas brevicaudata 


french: Nésille de Grande Comore Spanish: Zarzalero de Gran Comora 
German: Kurzschwanz-Buschsánger 


‘Taxonomy, Ellisia brevicaudata A. Milne-Edwards and Oustalet, 1888, Grand Comoro, Comoro 
Islands. 

Considered by some authors to be a race of N. typica, but differs vocally from latter and is gener- 
ally treated as a full species. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Grand Comoro (Njazidja), in Comoro Is. 

-- z = i Descriptive notes. 15-16 cm; 14-19 g. A 
warmly tinged brush-warbler with graduated 
tail of twelve feathers. Top of head is dark ol- 
N ive-brown, lores to cheek and ear-coverts 
greyer brown, with narrow buffish supercilium, 
pale crescent below eye; upperparts and 
upperwing-coverts warm olive-brown, more 
/ rufous on rump and uppertail-coverts; flight 
Men y feathers and tail feathers dark brown with light 
Pc olive-brown edges; buffy brown below, paler 
x: i \ / on chin and throat, warmer brown on flanks 
[ and undertail-coverts, soft greyish-brown 

xo | streaks from chin to upper breast; iris dark 
, brown; bill blackish above, pale below; legs 
dark brownish-grey. Differs from N. rypica in having much shorter tail. Sexes alike. Juvenile is 
duller than adult. Voice. Gives shrill chatter, "ch-r-r-r ch-r-r-r- ch-r-r-r^, much less staccato than 
that of N. typica (of nominate race); call a short, low-pitched nasal "peut" like that of a sparrow 
(Passer), or, when agitated, a loud "chik-puyk", and rapid scolding alarm. 

Habitat. Middle levels of evergreen forest. forest clearings and lower part of Philippia heath zone; 
500-2300 m. 

Food and Feeding. Tiny invertebrates, including beetles (Coleoptera). bugs (Hemiptera), flies 
(Diptera) and grasshoppers (Orthoptera). Forages in twos and threes among shrubs and subcanopy, 
mainly at 3-10 m from ground, but lower down in heath zone; hops, with tail held cocked, among 
mossy branches and trunks, sometimes leaf-gleaning. Often joins mixed-species parties. 


Breeding. Birds in breeding condition in Aug-Sept. Nest sited just above ground. No further infor- 
mation. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Comoro 
Islands EBA, Confined to Grand Comoro, the largest of the Comoros, where common. No obvious 
threats identified. 

Bibliography. Benson (1960), Bijnens er al. (1987). Louette, Herremans et al. (1988), Louette, Stevens et al. 
(1988), Safford & Evans (1992), Sinclair & Langrand (1998). 


74. Moheli Brush-warbler 


Nesillas mariae 


French: Nésille de Mohéli German: Komorenbuschsánger Spanish: Zarzalero de la Moheli 
Other common names: Moheli/Comoro Tsikirity 


Taxonomy. Nesillas mariae Benson, 1960, Bandamale, 500 m, Mohéli, Comoro Islands. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Mohéli (Mwali), in Comoro Is. 

Descriptive notes. 15-16 cm; 14-17 g. A rather 

pale, greenish brush-warbler with slender bill, 

and medium-length tail of twelve feathers. Top 

| 4 P d , " and side of head are light greenish-olive, poorly 
J 


A defined buffish stripe above lores; upperparts 
? % dull, light olive-green, brightest on uppertail- 
coverts; remiges and tail feathers dark grey- 
brown, edged light olive-green; yellowish-buff 
below, paler on chin and throat and on centre of 
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belly, tinged warm brown on flanks and 
undertail-coverts, with soft greyish streaks on 
throat and upper breast; iris dark brown, red- 
dish narrow bare eyering; bill blackish; legs grey. 


Differs from N. typica in duller and greener 
plumage, shorter tail. Sexes alike. Juvenile apparently undescribed. Voice. Distinctive; song a loud 
scratchy warbling, likened to that of a sunbird (Nectarinia); also gives loud chirps and a 5-note phrase. 
Habitat. Lower to middle levels of evergreen forest; above 500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Beetles (Coleoptera), small ants (Hymenoptera), spiders (Araneae), occasional 
seeds. Forages in shrubs, tops of bushes and lower parts of trees (between 2 m and 10 m high); at 
higher levels than local race moheliensis of N. typica. 

Breeding. Nest recorded 9 m up in mango tree (Mangifera). No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Comoro 
Islands EBA. Confined to a single small island, where still common in forest alongside race 
moheliensis of N. typica. 

Bibliography. Benson (1960), Cheke & Diamond (1986), Collar & Stuart (1985), Louette, Herremans et al. (1988), 
Louette, Stevens er al. (1988), Safford & Evans (1992), Sinclair & Langrand (1998). 


75. Aldabra Brush-warbler 


Nesillas aldabrana 


French: Nésille d' Aldabra German: Aldabrabuschsánger 
Other common names: Aldabra Tsikirity 


Spanish: Zarzalero de Aldabra 


Taxonomy. Nesillas aldabranus Benson and Penny, 1968, 400 m from western extremity of Mid- 
dle Island, north coast of Aldabra Atoll. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Aldabra Atoll, N of Madagascar. 
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Descriptive notes. 18-20 cm; 19-5 g. A large, 
strong-billed pale brown brush-warbler with 
long graduated tail of twelve feathers. Top of 
head and upperparts are warm brown, brighter, 
more cinnamon-brown, on rump and uppertail- 
coverts; side of head greyish-brown, well- 
marked greyish-white supercilium; wings dark 
sa brown with light tawny feather edges, tail tawny- 
brown; greyish-white below, browner on breast, 
with pale tawny-brown flanks and undertail-cov- 
AG erts; iris mid-brown to reddish-brown; bill dark 
horn above, light horn or flesh-coloured below; 


1 
| a 
legs grey. Sexes alike. Juvenile apparently 


= undescribed. Voice. Short "chikachoy" or “chak- 


chir”; other calls “tak”, repeated "tak-tak-tak", and high-pitched rattle of varying rhythm. 

Habitat. Dense closed-canopy scrub up to 5 m tall, with good leaf litter or soil layer; particularly 
with stands of Podarnus tectorus or an abundance of Dracaena inflexa, and where tortoises 
(Testudinidae) and goats absent. 

Food and Feeding. Small invertebrates, including spiders (Araneae), beetles (Coleoptera), moths 
and caterpillars (Lepidoptera), winged ants (Hymenoptera). bugs (Hemiptera). Foraged silently, 
mainly within 1-5 m of ground. 

Breeding. Mainly Oct-Jan. Nest placed 0-6-3 m above ground in fork or between stems in young 
scrub or thicket; territory c. 0.75 ha, occupied throughout year. Clutch 3 eggs. No other informa- 
tion available. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Almost certainly EXTINCT. Restricted-range species: present in Aldabra 
EBA. First discovered in 1967, and thereafter recorded only from type locality near W end of 
Middle I, on N coast of Aldabra Atoll. Occurred in a strip of scrub 50 m wide running for 2 km 
along N coast of Middle I; estimated total of up to 25 individuals during mid-1970s. Evidently, 
population subsequently extirpated, as last observed in 1983; extensive searches in 2003-2004 
located no birds; probable causes of species' demise are nest predation by rats (Rattus) and habitat 
destruction by goats and tortoises. 

Bibliography. Anon. (2006a), Benson & Penny (1968), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar & Andrew (1988), 
Collar & Stuart (1985), Gerlach (1997), Hambler et al. (1985), King (1978/79), Louette, Herremans e! al. (1988), 
Prys-Jones (1979), Roberts (1987), Skerrett et al. (2001). 
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Genus THAMNORNIS 
A. Milne-Edwards & A. Grandidier, 1882 


76. Thamnornis Warbler 
Thamnornis chloropetoides 


French: Nésille kiritika German: Kiritikabuschsánger Spanish: Zarzalero Kiritika 
Other common names: Kiritika (Warbler) 


Taxonomy. Ellisia chloropetoides A. Grandidier, 1867. south-west coast of Madagascar. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. Dry SW Madagascar (S of Morondava, W of Fort Dauphin). 
Descriptive notes. 15 cm. Medium-sized war- 
bler with greenish wings, fairly long gradu- 
( t | ated tail of twelve feathers, and quite long, 
} NU * strong and slightly decurved bill with fine tip. 
) d Head is greyish-brown with distinct whitish 
/ S M supercilium, darker stripe through eye; 
id upperparts and upperwing-coverts light olive- 
brown, becoming olive-green on uppertail- 
coverts; remiges grey-brown, edged dull 
olive-green; tail dull olive-green. outermost 
feathers brighter green with greyish-white tips; 
j throat and underparts whitish, washed grey- 
pc 4 brown across breast; iris brown; bill dark horn 
' above. pale orange below: legs light brown. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile apparently undescribed. Voice. Rattling trill, "geerrr", like call of Nesillas 
typica (of nominate race) but quieter; song, often from prominent perch, a trill (as call) followed 
immediately by whistled "tewtewtewtewtewtew...". lasting 10-30 seconds 
Habitat. Spiny subdesert, coastal scrub, edge of deciduous forest; sea-level to 800 m. 
Food and Feeding. Insects, including caterpillars. Forages low down in dense vegetation, some- 
times on ground, taking food from small branches, or from leaf litter. Usually in small groups 
outside breeding season; readily associates with other species. 
Breeding. Breeds Nov—Dec. Nest a cup of dry leaves and pieces of bark, lined with fine leaf stalks, 
attached with spider web to small vertical branches close to ground in dense shrubbery. Clutch 3 
eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in West Mala- 
gasy Dry Forests EBA and South Malagasy Spiny Forests. Fairly common throughout range. 
Bibliography. Appert (1973), Benson et al. (1977), Dee (1986), Goodman er al. (1997), Langrand (1995), Morris 
& Hawkins (1998), Sinclair & Langrand (1998). 
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Genus MELOCICHLA Hartlaub, 1857 


71. Moustached Grass-warbler 
Melocichla mentalis 


French: Mélocichle à moustaches German: Bartgrassánger Spanish: Yerbera Bigotuda 
Other common names: African Moustached Warbler, Moustached Scrub-warbler 


Taxonomy. Drymoica mentalis Fraser, 1843. Accra, Ghana. 

Genus has sometimes been merged with Sphenoeacus, and present species then placed in a 
superspecies with S. afer and Rockrunner ( Chaetops pycnopygius); latter, however, now classed as 
a babbler (Timaliidae), and the three species are now thought not to be closely related. Race 
amauroura intergrades with nominate in Uele region of E DRCongo. Proposed race incana known 
only from type locality of Momella, on Mt Meru (NE Tanzania); more information required in 
order to confirm validity. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. m. mentalis (Fraser, 1843) — S Senegal S to N Liberia, and E to Central African Republic and 
N DRCongo; S Gabon E to S DRCongo (E to Kasai and Maniema); N & WC Angola and NW 
Zambia. 

M. m. amauroura (Pelzeln, 1883) — S Sudan and SW Ethiopia S to E DRCongo, Uganda, W, C & 
SE Kenya, W & N Tanzania (S, in NE, to Kilimanjaro and Arusha) and N & C Zambia. 

M. m. orientalis (Sharpe, 1883) — E & S Tanzania, Malawi and adjacent E Zambia, E Zimbabwe 
highlands, and N & C Mozambique. 

M. m. luangwae Benson, 1958 — E Zambia (plateau of Eastern Province). 

Descriptive notes. 18-20 cm; 29-40 g. A large 
bulky warbler with strong bill and long, broad 
graduated tail. Nominate race is olive-brown 
above, tinged rufous on forehead, rump and 
uppertail-coverts; lores and face to chin and 
throat white, narrow black line below eye, ear- 
coverts more or less streaked olive-brown and 
buffy brown, prominent black malar stripe; 
upperwing olive-brown, flight-feathers with 
rufous-brown edges; tail dark brown, outer 
feathers with pale tawny-buff tips; underparts 
tawny-buff, whitish on belly centre; iris pale 
yellow or creamy; bill black above, pale blu- 
ish-grey to whitish below; legs bluish-grey. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile lacks rufous on forehead and black malar stripe, has warmly tinged upperparts, 


buff-tipped wing-coverts, dusky mottling on breast; eyes brown. Race amauroura is slightly darker 
brown, less olive, above than nominate, tail blacker, ear-coverts with white shaft streaks; orientalis 
is paler, more sandy brown above than nominate; /uangwae is colder. more greyish-brown, above 
and paler below, with paler rufous edges of flight-feathers. Voice. Song, often from exposed grass 
stem or bush, a succession of loud sharp notes accelerating into cheerful flourish, "chip, chip, chip- 
chip-chip-chippitychippitychwee". Call a low “treck”: alarm a chattering "chi-chi-chi". 

Habitat. Rank grass and coarse herbage with scattered bushes in areas with medium to high rain- 
fall; streamsides and valley bottoms; guinean and moist derived savanna; clearings within forest. 
At 500-2500 m in Kenya, 750-2200 m in Zimbabwe. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including mantids, grasshoppers (Orthoptera) and small beetles 
(Coleoptera). Forages usually singly or in pairs; skulks in low cover, taking food mainly from ground. 
Breeding. Breeds during main wet season, in W Africa mainly Apr-Aug; in DRCongo Mar-Dec in 
N and Nov-Apr in S: Oct-Jan in Zambia; in all months in E Africa. Monogamous; territorial. Nest 
a shallow cup of dry coarse grasses, bound with cobweb, lined with rootlets and fine grass and 
stems, built within 0-3 m of ground in tall grass tussock. Clutch 2-3 eggs; no information on 
incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Mainly sedentary. In S Mauritania a scarce wet-season visitor. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common throughout most of N tropical guinean 
savanna belt; less common, and somewhat local, in rest of range. Locally fairly common in E & SC 
Africa. 

Bibliography. Beasley (1988). Benson et al. (1977), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b). Chapin (1953), 
David & Gosselin (20022). Dean (2000), Diesselhorst (1959), Elgood et al. (1994), Gatter (1997a), Grimes (1987), Hall 
& Moreau (1970). Harrison et al. (1997), Herroelen (2006), Nikolaus (1989), Urban et al. (1997), Vincent (1947, 1948), 
Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


Genus SPHENOEACUS Strickland, 1841 


78. Cape Grass-warbler 


Sphenoeacus afer 


French: Sphénoéque du Cap German: Kapgrassanger 
Other common names: (Cape) Grassbird 


Spanish: Yerbera de El Cabo 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa afra J. F. Gmelin, 1789, Cape of Good Hope, South Africa. 

Has sometimes been linked in a superspecies with Melocichla mentalis and Achaetops pycnopygius, 
but the latter now classed as a babbler (Timaliidae) and the three species now thought not to be 
closely related. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. a. excisus Clancey. 1973 — E Zimbabwe highlands and adjacent Mozambique. 

S. a. natalensis Shelley. 1882 - NE South Africa (Northern Province S to N & E Free State and 
KwaZulu-Natal), W Swaziland and N Lesotho. 

S. a. intermedius Shelley, 1882 — E South Africa (extreme S KwaZulu-Natal and Eastern Cape S to 
former Transkei): probably also S Lesotho. 

S. a. afer (J. F. Gmelin, 1789) -Western Cape and SW Eastern Cape (E to about R Gamtoos), in SW 
& S South Africa. 

Descriptive notes. 19-23 cm; 27-34 g. A large 
warbler with streaked back, warmly coloured 
head and wings, and long, ragged-looking 
well-graduated tail with pointed feathers. 
Nominate race has top and side of head rufous- 
brown, lores and eyering buffy white: upper- 
parts, upperwing-coverts and tertials blackish 
Ce | with pale buff feather fringes, rump and 
MON. | uppertail-coverts variable, from plain rufous 
to streaked with blackish shaft streaks of vary- 
ing depth and width; flight-feathers black with 
broad tawny-brown edges, tail tawny-brown; 
chin and throat buffy white, black malar stripe; 
underparts warm buffy brown, breast with short 
blackish streaks, flanks and undertail-coverts with long broad streaks; iris brown; bill blackish, 
paler base; legs olive-brown to greenish. Sexes alike. Immature is lighter brown above and paler 
and less heavily streaked below than adult. Race intermedius has crown paler than nominate, rump 
and tail less tawny; natalensis is like previous but larger, and lacks streaking below; excisus is 
paler than last, with dark feather centres on upperparts narrower, flanks more olive-buff. Voice. 
Song a short jumbled medley of musical notes, usually beginning quietly and increasing in volume 
before ending in drawn-out trill, “chew chi chi chewdly chewdly chitty chitty chree-chreeeeeeeee"; 
alarm a cat-like "meeew". 

Habitat. Rank vegetation with long grasses, restios or ferns; montane grassland with scattered 
proteas (Protea) and other bushes; forest edge; coastal macchia scrub. Avoids habitat with a high or 
dense woody component. From sea-level to over 2000 m (Drakensberg escarpment); above 1200 m 
in Zimbabwe. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects, especially caterpillars and other larvae, also grass seeds. Feeds 
on ground under vegetation. 

Breeding. Breeds mainly during rains: Oct-Feb in Zimbabwe; in South Africa Sept-Mar in North- 
ern Province, Oct-Feb in KwaZulu-Natal and Jul-Dec in SW Cape. Monogamous; territorial. Nest 
a deep cup of coarse dry leaves and grasses, lined with finer grass and fibres, concealed within 0:5 
m of ground in grass tuft, low bush or herbaceous growth. Clutch 2-3 eggs: incubation by both 
sexes, period 14-17 days; chicks fed by both parents, nestling period 14-16 days. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. In South Africa, common in Western Cape and 
locally common in Northern Province, Free State and KwaZulu-Natal. Densities of up to 1 bird/ha 
in W part of Western Cape. Numbers reduced in some areas by habitat destruction caused by bush 
encroachment and degradation of grassland; thrives where habitat protected. 

Bibliography. Clancey (1964, 1973, 19802), Fraser & Crowley (1990), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey, Dean & 
Ryan (2005), Hockey, Underhill et al. (1989), Irwin (1981), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963), Pinto & Lamm 
(1953), Tarboton (1987), Urban et al. (1997), Vincent (1947, 1948). 
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Genus LOCUSTELLA Kaup, 1829 


79. Lanceolated Warbler 


Locustella lanceolata 


French: Locustelle lancéolée German: Strichelschwirl 
Other common names: Streaked Warbler/Grasshopper-warbler 


Spanish: Buscarla Lanceolada 


Taxonomy. Sylvia lanceolata Temminck, 1840. Mainz, Germany, error = Russia. 

Studies of mitochondrial DNA indicate that this species forms a group with L. naevia, L. fluviatilis 
and L. luscinioides; close affinities of these with certain Asian Bradypterus species also suggested. 
Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

L. l. lanceolata (Temminck. 1840) - breeds S Finland. Russia (Karelia, and from Perm and W Urals 
E to lower R Kolyma, S Kamchatka and Sea of Okhotsk. and S to Altai, Amurland and Ussuriland). 
extreme N Mongolia and NE China (Manchuria); non-breeding NE Indian Subcontinent, SE Asia 
and N Philippines S to Sumatra and W Java. 

L. l. hendersonii (Cassin, 1858) - breeds Sakhalin I. S Kurils and N Japan (Hokkaido): non-breed- 
ing SE Asia. 

Descriptive notes. 12 cm: 9-13 g. Smallest and 
most heavily marked Locustella. Nominate race 
has top of head olive-brown with blackish spot- 
ting. side of head rather plain, with narrow whit- 
ish supercilium. dark lores. poorly marked short 
dark stripe behind eye: upperparts olive-brown 
with broad blackish streaks, streaks extending 
to rump and uppertail-coverts; tail olive-brown, 
duller and greyer on underside: flight-feathers 
with narrow olive-brown edges; tertials and 
greater upperwing-coverts with olive-brown 
|. fringes sharply demarcated from blackish cen- 
| tres; plumage washed grey-buff below, whiter 
~ on throat and belly, more olive-brown or ochre 
on flanks; lower throat, breast and flanks usually all with sharp dark grey streaks; undertail-coverts 
buff to warm brown with dark central spot or streak (not extending to feather base). longest coverts 
often unmarked; iris warm dark brown; bill blackish-brown above. pinkish with dark tip below; legs 
pale pink or pinkish-brown. Sexes alike. Juvenile is like adult, but head may appear plainer, streak- 
ing on underparts greyer and more diffuse. usually with faint yellow wash below. Race hendersonit 
is slightly paler above than nominate, streaking less well defined, has underparts more varied, typi- 
cally with streaking less prominent, flanks and undertail-coverts warm buff. both adult and juvenile 
sometimes tinged yellow below. Voice. Song a continuous thin reeling, with "ventriloquial" effect 
as bird turns its head; individual elements of reel sufficiently separated to produce pulsing quality. 
Call a somewhat explosive "tzhk-tzhk-tzhk", often repeated. and "pit". 

Habitat. Damp valleys, especially by streams and on lake and marsh edges. open meadows with 
scattered bushes, damp woodland clearings and forest-edge scrub; also clearings in open birch 
(Betula) and larch (Larix) forest with patches of scrub and scattered bushes. On migration and in 
winter, found in marshes, scrub and bushes around reedbeds, wet grassland, emergent vegetation 
of ditches and reservoirs, and damp rice paddies. 

Food and Feeding. Adult and larval insects, especially beetles (Coleoptera) and ants (Hymenop- 
tera); also spiders (Araneae); seeds also taken. Forages on plant stems above water, also on ground, 
where it runs among roots and stems. 

Breeding. Laying begins mid-Jun in Transbaikalia and late Jun in C Siberia. Solitary, territorial. 
Nest a deep thick-walled cup of dry grass, leaves and moss, lined with finer grass, usually placed in 
shallow hollow beneath grass clump, hidden by grasses and leaves. Clutch 3-5 eggs: incubation by 
female, period 12-14 days; nestling period c. 12 days, sometimes shorter. 

Movements. Long-distance migrant. Non-breeding grounds extend from NE Indian Subcontinent E 
to Myanmar and Indochina, S to Malay Peninsula and Sumatra; also N Philippines, N Borneo and W 
Java, and regular in Andaman Is and Nicobar Is. Leaves Siberia mid-Jul to late Jul, W breeders 
moving SE; leaves Hokkaido (N Japan) Aug-Sept, a few remaining to Oct, and moves SW through 
Korea. Strong passage E & S China late Aug to early Oct, with stragglers Hong Kong to early Dec: 
passage through Andamans and Malay Peninsula mainly Oct-Nov. N return migration in Philip- 
pines begins Apr; departure and passage in Malay Peninsula late Apr to early May; common on 
passage E China second half of May. Arrives on Russian breeding territories from mid-May, in C & 
W Siberia not until early Jun or mid-Jun; reaches Hokkaido from late May, probably via continental 
mainland, and Kamchatka (NE Russia) from early Jun. Vagrants recorded annually in W Europe. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common throughout large Siberian breed- 
ing range; common also in N Japan (Hokkaido). Population in extreme W of range (W of Urals) small 
but expanding; estimated to number no more than c. 5500-6000 pairs in 1990s. No obvious threats. 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Bradshaw & Steele (1994), Brazil (1991), Carey et al. (2001), Cramp (1992). 
Dementiev et al. (1968), Dickinson et al. (1991), Drovetski et al. (2004), Galsworthy (1990), Hagemeijer & Blair 
(1997), Hickey et al. (1996), Kennedy et al. (2000), Loskot & Sokolov ( 1993), van Marle & Voous (1988), McClure 
& Leelavit (1972), Medway & Wells (1976), Riddiford & Harvey (1992), Sample (2003). Smythies (1999), Tjernberg 
(1991), Vaurie (1959), Warakagoda (1992), Wardill & Riley (20002), Williamson (19682). 


80. Western Grasshopper-warbler 


Locustella naevia 


French: Locustelle tachetée German: Feldschwirl Spanish: Buscarla Pintoja 
Other common names: Grasshopper Warbler. Common/European/Pale Grasshopper-warbler 


Taxonomy. Motacilla naevia Boddaert, 1783, Bologna, Italy. 


l 


Studies of mitochondrial DNA indicate that this species forms a group with L. lanceolata, L. fluviatilis 
and L. luscinioides; close affinities of these with certain Asian Bradypterus species also suggested. 
Races appear to form two distinct pairs: nominate and obscurior in W (larger and browner), and 
straminea and mongolica in E (smaller, paler and greyer). Four subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
L. n. naevia (Boddaert, 1783) — breeds Europe (from S Scandinavia and S Finland S to Britain and 
Ireland. NW Iberia, Alps and R Danube) E to W European Russia and Ukraine; non-breeding W Africa. 
L. n. obscurior Buturlin, 1929 — breeds Caucasus Mts S to NE Turkey and Armenia; non-breeding 
probably NE Africa. 
L. n. straminea Seebohm, 1881 — breeds C & S parts of E European Russia E to SW Siberia (Novosibirsk), 
C & E Kazakhstan and NW China (Tien Shan); non-breeding mostly S Asia, a few in Ethiopia. 
L. n. mongolica Sushkin, 1925 — breeds Zayzan Depression (E Kazakhstan) E to Sayan Mts (in S 
Russia) and W Mongolia: non-breeding range uncertain, presumably S Asia. 

pe — Descriptive notes. 12-12-5 cm; 12-18 g 
T 


(naevia), 11-16 g (straminea). A small, ta- 
pered-looking olive-brown or greyish-brown 
warbler with spotted or streaked upperparts and 
longish graduated tail: plumage variable. 
Nominate race typically has top of head and 
upperparts olive-brown or warm brown, spot- 
ted/mottled dark brown, with narrow dark 
streaks on rump; side of head rather plain, with 
ee A - | poorly marked light brown or whitish super- 
| ne cilium, pale narrow eyering, dark loral spot (no 
distinct eyestripe), faint dark streaks on ear- 
» coverts; tail dark brown above, grey and un- 
^. marked below; upperwing-coverts and tertials 
dark brown with broad olive-brown or warm brown fringes, flight-feathers narrowly edged olive- 
brown or tawny-brown; below, breast and upper flanks washed light olive-brown, contrasting with 
whitish throat and belly; side of throat spotted, lower throat and upper breast (and sometimes 
flanks) streaked dark brown; undertail-coverts buffy brown with long, narrow dark brown streaks; 
iris dark olive-brown: bill dark brown above, yellow-flesh to yellowish-grey below; legs pinkish- 
flesh to greyish-pink. Yellow morph (common) has strong yellow tinge in supercilium, in malar 
region and on underparts; olive-brown upperparts and wing-feather edges tinged more greenish. 
Greyish morph (occasional) has plumage more grey-brown. Sexes alike. Juvenile resembles freshly 
moulted adult, with similar range of plumage variation. Race obscurior is slightly more olive than 
nominate: straminea is smaller than nominate, paler and greyer above, with heavier mottling, paler 
below, breast greyer. usually with less conspicuous streaking, undertail-coverts greyish or buffy 
white; mongolica is like last, but even greyer above and paler below. Voice. Song highly distinc- 
tive, an even, high-pitched, insect-like reeling, volume appearing to change as bird turns its head; 
often continuous, but sometimes interrupted by short pauses. Call note a quiet "pit" or "chik". 
Habitat. Breeds at edges of open woodland, in damp grazing land, in rank grasses, beds of nettle 
(Urtica) and brambles (Rubus fruticosus), scrubby sedge or reed marshes, at field edges. on upland 
moorland with willow (Salix) and birch (Betula) scrub. Sea-level to 500 m in Europe; in Caucasus 
at 600-1500 m, occasionally in alpine meadows to 1800 m. In African non-breeding range, occurs 
in bushy herbaceous cover or rank grass, including undergrowth in open woodland, margins of 
floodland, tall grass clearings; mainly in lowland but to 2000 m in Ethiopia and Kenya. In India, 
lake and marsh edges, thick grass and tamarisk (Tamarix) scrub, rice fields, and grassy slopes with 
scattered bushes; lowlands, to 1800 m in Western Ghats. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects; also spiders (Araneae), some small molluscs. Feeds while 
moving actively through low vegetation. Gleans from stems, working from top to bottom. Forages 
also on ground; searches among dead leaves. 

Breeding. Laying late Apr to mid-Jul in W Europe; usually double-brooded. Monogamous; soli- 
tary, territorial. Nest a thick cup of grass. stems and leaves built on base of dried leaves, lined with 
finer material, sometimes feathers or hair, placed on or near ground in thick vegetation, usually in 
grass tussock, bramble or sedge. Clutch 3-7 eggs. usually 5-6; incubation period 12-15 days; 
fledging period 10-12 days. 

Movements. Long-distance migrant. Nominate race departs from W & C European breeding grounds 
Aug and early Sept; most migrate through Iberian Peninsula, a few via Italy, with strong SW au- 
tumn movement through the Alps; passage in SW Iberia and Morocco Sept and early Oct, with first 
arrivals in W Africa in Sept. Spends non-breeding season locally in region from SW Mauritania 
and Senegal S to Sierra Leone and N Liberia and E to S Mali (Niger inundation zone) and N Ghana. 
Spring return begins late Feb; main route again through Iberia. and N African wetlands apparently 
important during Mar-May; arrives W Europe mid-Apr to early May, Sweden early May, W Russia 
from mid-May. Caucasus race obscurior probably winters in NE Africa; individuals thought to be 
of this race trapped in Kenya. In C Asia, straminea leaves breeding areas late Jul to early Sept; 
heavy passage W Tien Shan and Pamirs, and arrival in wintering areas in S Asia from early Sept; 
majority spend non-breeding season in India (most in C region and S Western Ghats), but a few 
migrate to NE Africa (Ethiopia); spring migration begins late Mar, but stragglers remain in India to 
early May; arrives in S Kazakhstan from early Apr, W Siberia not until late May. E race mongolica 
less well known, and non-breeding range uncertain; presumed to spend winter months in S Asia. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common, but distribution patchy; of- 
ten uncommon. Numbers in many areas fluctuate from one year to another. European population 
(excluding Russia) estimated in 1990s at c. 279,000—426,000 pairs, with additional 316,000 or so 
pairs in European Russia. Densities variable, in Finland typically c. 3-8 pairs/km?, can reach up to 
50 pairs/km? locally in optimum habitat. Susceptible to wetland drainage and scrub clearance. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1962). Backhurst & Pearson (1984), Backhurst et a/. (1973), Benson & Irwin (1965b), Bosch 
& Laubender (1978), Bradshaw & Steele (1994), Cramp (1992), Dementiev et al. (1968), Depuy & Johnson (1967), 
Dittberner & Dittberner (1985b, 1986b, 1987, 1988), Dolgushin et al. (1972). Douthwaite & Miskell (1991), Dowsett 
(1972), Drovetski et al. (2004), Dunn (1994), Eriksson (1971), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Hanmer (19982), Harrison 
et al. (1997), Herremans (1994b), Hines (1995), Hoddinott (1998), Hubatsch (1980), Inozemtsev (1963), Kanuscák 
(1993), Kanuscák & Anton (1993), Kanuscák er al. (2004), Kasparek (1975), Leisler (1975), Mackowicz (1979, 
1989), Nankinov (2000), Nikolaus (1983), Normaja (1994), Norman (1997), Pearson & Backhurst (1976, 1983). 
Pearson & Lack (1992). Pearson et al. (1988), Reichholf (2004), Rost (1990), Schónn & Schénn (1987), Simms 
(1984), Snow & Perrins (1998), Tucker (1978), Urban er al. (1997), Williamson (19682). 
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Family SYLVIIDAE (OLD WORLD WARBLERS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


81. River Warbler 


Locustella fluviatilis 


French: Locustelle fluviatile German: Schlagschwirl 
Other common names: Eurasian River Warbler 


Spanish: Buscarla Fluvial 


Taxonomy. Sylvia fluviatilis Wolf, 1810, River Danube, Austria. 

Forms a species pair with L. luscinioides. Studies of mitochondrial DNA indicate that the two form 
a group with L. lanceolata and L. naevia; close affinities of these four with certain Asian Bradypterus 
species also suggested. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds C & E Europe (E from S Finland, S Sweden, W Germany, E Austria and 
Bulgaria) E to SW Siberia (R Irtysh region) and NW Kazakhstan; non-breeding E & S Africa. 

: Descriptive notes. 14 cm; 13-19 g (up to 23 g 
* RT ae : ae before migration). A plain-backed, dark brown 
= warbler with broad graduated tail, long bulky- 
looking undertail-coverts, and long pointed 
wingtip. Upperparts, including upperwing- 
coverts and tertials, are unstreaked dark olive- 
brown with variable greenish tinge; poorly 
marked buffish supercilium: flight-feathers and 
tai] dark brown, the former with pale olive 
edging; pale olive-buff below, whiter on throat 
and centre of belly, throat and upper breast with 
broad dark brown streaks: flanks olive-brown, 
undertail-coverts pale olive-brown with broad 
whitish tips; some individuals tinged yellow- 
ish below: iris brown. tinged chestnut; bill horn above, pale flesh-coloured below; legs pinkish- 
brown to flesh-pink. Sexes alike. Juvenile is like adult, but some more rusty above, more distinctly 
yellow on face and underparts. Voice. Song a high-pitched, throbbing, insect-like *dzi-dzi-dzi-dzi- 
dzi-dzi...": contact-alarm a sharp “phit”, often repeated. 

Habitat. Breeds in dense low vegetation, grass thickets, nettles (Urtica) and tangled herbage in 
meadows. moist woodland. damp forest clearings and sedge marshes; also on riverbanks and in 
abandoned cultivation. In African non-breeding quarters. frequents dense green bush and scrub, 
rank herbage, tall grass and woodland undergrowth; both there and on S migration, utilizes flush of 
new vegetation after rains. Occurs at low to medium altitudes; on passage, up to 1700 m in Kenya. 
Food and Feeding. Mainly insects: also spiders (Araneae). small ticks (Acarina), millipedes 
(Diplopoda), small molluscs. Forages while creeping among low vegetation or running among 
grass and fallen leaves: most prey items taken from low plants or ground. 

Breeding. Laying end of May to mid-Ju! in E Europe: single-brooded. Monogamous; solitary and 
territorial. but may nest in groups. Nest a loose cup of grass stems and leaves, lined with finer 
grasses and hair, built in thick vegetation or at base of bush, on or within 0-3 m of ground, typically 
with approach "run" or corridor. Clutch 3-7 eggs, usually 4—6; incubation period 11-12 days; 
fledging period 14-16 days. 

Movements. Long-distance migrant. Migrates to E & S Africa: to SE Kenya, and Zambia, Malawi, 
N & E Botswana. Zimbabwe. W Mozambique and N South Africa (W Northern Province). Reaches 
wintering grounds in SE Africa via narrow routes through Middle East and NE Africa. S migration 
in two steps, separated by stopover of 2-3 months (apparently in Ethiopia). Leaves breeding grounds 
late Jul to early Sept, C European breeders moving SE to cross E Mediterranean and Levant, those 
(rom E of range moving SW, mostly N of Caspian: enters Africa across Red Sea coast between late 
Aug and early Oct; crosses Kenya mid-Nov to early Jan through narrow corridor E of C highlands, 
arriving on S wintering grounds Dec-Jan. N return migration begins late Mar and early Apr; pas- 
sage E Kenya mainly early to middle Apr, E Mediterranean and Levant late Mar to mid-May, 
Kuwait first half May; a few late Mar/early Apr records in SE Morocco and NW Algeria could 
Suggest existence of unknown non-breeding area of this species in W Africa. Arrives in most breeding 
areas early May to mid-May, in N Russia from late May. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally distributed, but common in parts of. 
range. European population (excluding Russia) estimated in 1990s at c. 352,000—448.000 pairs, 
with highest numbers in Belarus (100,000-140,000 pairs) and in Latvia, Poland and Hungary (c. 
50,000—100.000 pairs in each); additional 316,000 or so pairs estimated in European Russia. Den- 
sites widely variable. in Poland 1-160 pairs/km?; 0-2-10 pairs/km? in various habitats in Ger- 
many, and maximum of c. 40 pairs/km? in NW Russia. Gradual expansion of range in C Europe 
recorded in early decades of 20th century, but this not sustained and range subsequently con- 
‘racted: marginal populations of S Scandinavia, Germany and Bulgaria have exhibited increases 
since 1950s, and numbers in Finland increased by 100% in 1980s. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1962), Backhurst & Pearson (1985), Backhurst er al. (1973), Benson & Irwin (1965b). Bosch 
& Laubender | 1978). Bradshaw & Steele (1994), Cramp (1992), Dementiev et al. (1968), Depuy & Johnson (1967), 
Dittberner & Dittberner (1985b, 1986b. 1987. 1988), Dolgushin er al. (1972), Douthwaite & Miskell (1991), Dowsett 
(1972), Drovetski et al. (2004), Dunn (1994), Eriksson (1971), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Hanmer (1998a), Harrison 
et al. 11997), Herremans (1994b). Hines (1995), Hoddinott ( 1998), Hubatsch (1980), Inozemtsev (1963). Kanuscák 
(1993). Kanuscák & Anton (1993), Kanuscák er al. (2004), Kasparek (1975), Leisler (1975), Mackowicz (1979, 
1989), Nankinov (2000), Nikolaus (1983), Normaja (1994), Norman (1997), Pearson & Backhurst (1976, 1983), 
Pearson & Lack (1992), Pearson er al. (1988), Reichholf (2004). Rost (1990), Schónn & Schonn (1987). Simms 
(1984). Snow & Perrins (1998), Tucker ( 1978), Urban et al. (1997), Williamson (19682). 


82. Savi's Warbler 


Locustella luscinioides 


French: Locustelle luscinioide 


German: Rohrschwirl Spanish: Buscarla Unicolor 
Taxonomy. Sylvia Luscinioides Savi. 1824. Pisa, Italy. 

Forms a species pair with L. fluviatilis. Studies of mitochondrial DNA indicate that the two form a 
group with L. lanceolata and L. naevia; close affinities of these four with certain Asian Bradypterus 
species also suggested. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

JE L luscinioides (Savi, 1824) — breeds continental Europe S from S Baltic and E to C Urals, 
Crimea and Balkans. also NW Africa (N Morocco E to N Tunisia); non-breeding W Africa (Sen- 
egal E to L Chad. S to N Ghana). probably also S Sudan. 

L. I. sarmatica Kazakov, 1973 — breeds E Ukraine (from about Khark’ov and E shore of Sea of 
Azov) E to S Urals, Volga Valley and N foothills of Caucasus; non-breeding NE Africa. 

L. l. fusca (Severtsov. 1873) — breeds Asia Minor, Levant, N & S Kazakhstan (E from upper Emba 
valley and Aral Sea), Turkmenistan, NE Iran, probably also NW Afghanistan; non-breeding NE Africa. 


Descriptive notes. 13-13-5 cm; 12-21 g. A 
warmly coloured warbler with rounded tail and 
pointed wingtip. Nominate race has top and 
side of head and upperparts unstreaked dark 
warm brown; very faint buffy supercilium, 
dusky lores, buff-flecked ear-coverts; upper- 
wing-coverts, tertials and edges of flight- 
feathers dark warm brown, uniform with 
upperparts; tail dark brown; dull brown below, 
whitish on chin and throat and centre of belly; 
lower throat sometimes with gorget of small 
greyish spots, undertail-coverts usually with 
paler greyish tips; iris dark olive-brown or 
chestnut-brown; bill dark horn or blackish 
above, pale flesh-coloured below; legs pale brown or pinkish-brown. Sexes alike. Juvenile is like 
adult, but often tinged more rufous. Race sarmatica is slightly colder, more olive-brown, than 
nominate; fusca is paler olive-brown above, whiter below, paler on flanks and undertail-coverts, 
Voice. Song a continuous reeling with hard, mechanical quality, carrying up to 500 m, introduced 
by series of quiet “tchik” notes; alarm a chattering "chik-chik-chik". 

Habitat. Marshes, fens and Jake edges; reedbeds over shallow water, especially with underlayer or 
clear areas of sedges and rushes, often with scattered bushes; in Russia, also tall grass and bushes 
along riverbanks, and reedy canals within sparse forest; generally in lowlands, to c. 630 m in C 
Europe, but to 1200 m in Kazakhstan. In African non-breeding quarters occurs in marsh and swamp 
vegetation, reeds, reedmace (Typha) and rank grass; also rice fields, sugar cane, gardens, and in 
thickets of Salvadora persica by springs. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects, including mayflies (Ephemeroptera), adult and larval damselflies 
and dragonflies (Odonata), small grasshoppers (Orthoptera), adult and larval lepidopterans, adult and 
larval flies (Diptera), ants (Hymenoptera) and beetles (Coleoptera); also spiders (Araneae) and small 
molluscs. Forages among low vegetation, by picking prey from stems, from water surface or from 
ground. Hops or walks deliberately on ground; creeps through grass, with tarsi held almost horizontal. 
Breeding. Laying mainly mid-May to early Jul, but from late Apr in S Europe and early Apr in Levant; 
often double-brooded. Usually monogamous; solitary, territorial. Nest a deep cup, loosely built from 
dead water-plant leaves and grass stems, lined with finer leaves and plant fibres, well concealed less 
than 50 cm above water or swampy ground in aquatic vegetation. Clutch 2-6 eggs, usually 4-5; 
incubation period 10-12 days, occasionally 13 days: fledging period 11-15 days. Of 73 nests in Po- 
land, 44% lost through predation; loss more frequent for lower nests above shallower water. 
Movements. Long-distance migrant. Entire population migrates to Africa: nominate race winters 
from Senegal E to L Chad and S to N Ghana, probably also in S Sudan; E races (sarmatica, fusca) 
winter in S Sudan and Ethiopia; a few remain N of Sahara. Vagrants recorded in SE Kenya. Moves 
SW from W European breeding areas in Aug and early Sept; E breeding areas vacated late Aug to 
early Oct, C & E European breeders moving SE towards Levant, Asian ones moving SW; scarcity 
around Mediterranean indicates long unbroken flights to tropics. Arrives W Africa from Sept, mainly 
from Nov; main passage Sudan coast late Aug to early Oct, Darfur Oct. Return N movement begins 
late Feb; present in Senegal to Mar, N Nigeria to Apr, Ethiopia to late Mar/Apr; passage in W 
Mediterranean early Mar to mid-May, and in Middle East late Feb to early May. Breeding areas in 
W Europe reoccupied from early Apr to mid-Apr, in Ukraine late Mar to early Apr, and in Poland 
and E Germany from late Apr. Arrives Turkmenistan and Kazakhstan from early Apr, crossing 
Chokpak Pass (S Kazakhstan) mainly late Apr and early May. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Widespread and locally common, but breeding 
Sites scattered, with wide gaps in distribution. Total population in Europe (excluding Russia) esti- 
mated in 1990s at c. 152,000-221.000 pairs, with highest numbers in Romania (70,000—130,000 
pairs) and Hungary (c. 30,000-60,000 pairs); in addition, probably c. 31,000 pairs in European 
Russia and at least 3100 pairs in Turkey. Average densities 2-1-8-8 pairs/10 ha in Netherlands and 
Germany, and up to 15-8 pairs/10 ha in S Poland. General trends in Europe in last three decades of 
20th century very uneven, with apparent increases mostly in C & E Europe; in Latvia both numbers 
and range increased by more than 5096, whereas in Czech Republic range expanded by more than 
50% but breeding numbers unchanged. In contrast, distinct declines noted in W & S limits of 
European range: in Netherlands population decreased by 50-75% from 1965-75 to 1993, and 
declines recorded also in Belgium, Portugal, Italy, Croatia and Moldova; in Britain (where always 
rare), maximum of 30 pairs in late 1970s reduced to a mere handful in 1990s, and no confirmed 
breeding in recent years. Population fluctuations are characteristic of this species, and likely due 
both to habitat alterations in breeding areas and to prevailing weather in African winter quarters; 
marsh habitat vulnerable to human interference (e.g. drainage) and natural change (water-level 
changes, vegetation succession). 

Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1999), Aebischer & Meyer (1998, 1999), Aebischer er a/. (1996), Ananian & 
Busuttil (2002), Ash (1980), Backhurst & Pearson (1976), Bradshaw & Steele (1994), Brennan (1986), Chytil 
(1998), Collyer et al. (1984), Cramp (1992). Dementiev et al. (1968), Dittberner & Dittberner (1985a, 1991, 1992), 
Drovetski et al. (2004), Dunn (1994), Grant (1983), Gyurácz et al. (2004). Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Hedenstróm 
et al. (1990), Hogg et al. (1984), Kazakov (1974a), Kelemen et al. (1999), Kloubec & Capek (2005), Lamarche 
(1981). Leisler (1975), Lipsbergs & Priednieks (1975), Marton er al. (2000), Mildenberger (1958), Morel & Roux 
(1966), Norman (1997), Nowakowski (2002), Pearson & Lack (1992), Pikulski (1986), Pilard er al. (1996), Pitt 
(1967), Rettig (1962), Rodwell et al. (1996), Schoáler & Bracke (1964), Shirihai (1996), Simms (1984, 1985), 
Smith (1953), Snow & Perrins (1998), Steiner (1970), Stresemann & Stresemann (1970), Thomas (1977), Thorpe 
(1957), Urban et al. (1997), Wilkinson & Aidley (1982), Williamson (19682). 


83. Pallas's Grasshopper-warbler 
Locustella certhiola 


French: Locustelle de Pallas German: Streifenschwirl 
Other common names: Pallas’s/Grey-naped/Rusty-rumped Warbler 


Spanish: Buscarla de Pallas 


Taxonomy. Motacilla Certhiola Pallas, 181 1, mountainous region between Onon and Borzya in 
eastern Transbaikalia. 

Forms a superspecies with L. ochotensis and L. pleskei, and has been considered conspecific with 
one or both. Hybridizes with former in E Russia (in lower Amur area and N Sakhalin), where 
apparently maintains stable intergrade populations. Studies of mitochondrial DNA indicate that all 
three species and L. fasciolata form a group. and also suggest that Megalurus pryeri is part of this 
group and should therefore be moved to present genus. Race sparsimstriata intergrades with nomi- 
nate in S Siberia (L Baikal arca). Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

L. c. rubescens Blyth, 1845 — breeds in Siberia from R Irtysh E to Kolyma basin and Sea of Okhotsk: 
non-breeding S & SE Asia. 


Family SYLVIIDAE (OLD WORLD WARBLERS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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L. c. sparsimstriata Meise, 1934 — breeds S Siberia from Tomsk and Novosibirsk E to L Baikal 
area, S to N Altai Mts and N Mongolia; non-breeding probably S & SE Asia. 
L. c. certhiola (Pallas. 1811) — breeds Transbaikalia E to SE Siberia (S of Okhotsk coast) and NE 
China (E from Da Hinggan Mts); non-breeding SE Asia. 
L. c. centralasiae Sushkin, 1925 — breeds E Kazakhstan (L Zaysan S to Dzhungarskiy Alatau), NE 
Kyrgyzstan (Karkara) and Russian and Gobian Altai S to N China (S to E Tien Shan, Qaidam Basin 
and Ordos Plateau); non-breeding probably India E to Myanmar. 
~ Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm; 13-18 g (up to 
22 g before migration). A streaked Locustella 
with whitish tips of tail feathers. Nominate race 
is warm olive-brown above, becoming more 
cinnamon-brown to rufous on rump and 
uppertail-coverts, with well-defined heavy 
| black streaking from forehead to uppertail-cov- 
| erts; side of head warm brown, with dark lores. 
| prominent pale buff supercilium; tertials and 
greater upperwing-coverts blackish with 
sharply defined buff fringes, inner two tertials 
with whitish notch at tip of inner web, flight- 
| feathers edged tawny-brown, outermost large 
primary with whitish-fringed outer web: cen- 
tral tail feathers tawny-brown with blackish distal central streak, the rest grey-brown with blackish 
subterminal blotches and whitish tips: throat and underparts off-white, washed buffy brown across 
breast, more strongly warm olive-brown on flanks, often some fine dark spots across lower throat; 
undertail-coverts warm buff with paler tips; iris brown or red-brown; bill dark horn-brown or 
blackish above. pale yellowish or flesh-coloured with dark tip below: legs pale flesh-brown or 
pinkish-flesh. Sexes alike. Juvenile is more ochreous than adult, back to uppertail-coverts warm 
cinnamon-brown, streaking less sharply defined. tail-feather tips more buffish. pale yellowish be- 
low, flanks and undertail-coverts cinnamon-brown. throat and upper breast with short blackish 
streaks. Race sparsimstriata is like nominate but slightly larger, somewhat greyer and less warm- 
toned above, with sparse spotting on rump. forehead unstreaked: centralasiae is slightly paler than 
previous, more buffy above and whiter below, with grey hindcrown and nape, and further differs in 
having narrower and sharper dark head and back streaks: rubescens is distinctive, has dark warm 
brown upperparts with broad diffuse blackish streaking, rump and uppertail-coverts usually plain, 
lacks greyish tinge on head, has darker underparts with deep warm brown flanks and undertail- 
coverts. Voice. Song, from exposed bush or plant stem or in flight, consists of a quiet, varied high- 
pitched twittering leading into ringing whistled "che-che-che-che-che". the whole phrase lasting c. 
4 seconds and repeated every few seconds. Call a quiet repeated "pwit"; also rapid thin 
“tiktiktiktiktik”. 
Habitat. Breeds in tall or tussocky grass of riverbanks, valley meadows, moist taiga woodland and 
shrubby steppe: in E of range, also on dry shrubby slopes and in willow (Salix) thickets and reeds 
along river and lake edges; mainly in lowlands, but ascends to 1900 m in alpine meadows and 
mountain bogs in extreme NE (Yakutia). In non-breeding quarters, frequents swamps, edges of 
reedbeds, flooded grassland and rice fields. 
Food and Feeding. Insects: occasional vegetable material. Forages low down, typically with hori- 
zontal posture; creeps and runs mouse-like through and under thick cover, sometimes emerging to 
feed from adjacent open ground. 
Breeding. Laying late Jun to early Jul in Siberia. and first half of Jun in Amur Valley. Territorial: 
male has brief song flight, rising to c. 10 m and hovering briefly before making angled descent. 
Nest a deep well-built cup, placed on damp ground within thick grass. Clutch 4-6 eggs; incubation 
by female, period c. 12 days: no information on duration of nestling period. 
Movements. Long-distance migrant. wintering in S & SE Asia. Race rubescens migrates mainly to 
NE India, Bangladesh. C & S Myanmar and N & C Thailand, more rarely Nepal. S India, Sri 
Lanka, Andaman Is and Nicobar Is: sparsimstriata probably winters NE India E to Indochina: 
nominate race winters mainly Myanmar, Thailand, Peninsular Malaysia and Greater Sundas, less 
commonly Indochina (N Laos. NC Vietnam): non-breeding area of centralasiae poorly known, 
probably India E to Myanmar and perhaps adjacent S China ( Yunnan). Siberian populations vacate 
breeding areas mid-Aug and early Sept. and migrate via SE Russia, Mongolia and China; crosses E 
Mongolia and NE China late Aug to late Sept; peak passage in Vladivostok area first half Sept, 
with lingerers into Oct. Arrives Sumatra from late Sept, Malay Peninsula mainly late Sept and early 
Oct, passage continuing to mid-Nov: present in India from Oct. Leaves non-breeding quarters 
mainly late April to mid-May, with passage in NE China and SE Russia mid-May to mid-Jun, 
reaches Gobi by end of May and Irkutsk early Jun; arrives W & C Siberia in first half Jun, passage 
continuing to late Jun. Vagrants recorded in NW Europe, Israel and Japan. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common within much of wide Asian 
range; rather uncommon in China. No data on population levels; probably quite numerous in suit- 
able habitat, e.g. up to ten displaying males may be heard at a single wet-grassland site in Russia. 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Bradshaw & Steele (1994), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Cramp ( 1992), Dementiev et al. 
(1968), Drovetski et al. (2004), Galsworthy (1990), George & Mathew (1965), Hottola ( 1992), Kalyakin (1993), Kawaji 
& Abe (1988), Leader (1998b), van Marle & Voous (1988), Medway & Wells (1976), Meise (1938), Nisbet (1967), 
Page & Greaves (1983). Riddiford & Harvey (1991), Roth & Jalilova (2004), Sample (2003), Sheldon ef al. (2001). 
Smythies (1999), Snow & Perrins (1998), Stepanyan (2003), Vaurie (1959). White & Bruce ( 1986), Williamson (1968a). 


84. Middendorff’s Warbler 


Locustella ochotensis 


French: Locustelle de Middendorff Spanish: Buscarla de Middendortf 
German: Middendorffschwirl 
Other common names: Middendorff's/Asiatic Grasshopper-warbler 


Taxonomy. Sylvia (Locustella) Ochotensis Middendorff, 1853, Udskoye. lower Uda River, Sea of 
Okhotsk. 

Forms a superspecies with L. certhiola and L. pleskei, and has been considered conspecific with one or 
both. Hybridizes with former in E Russia (in lower Amur area and N Sakhalin), where apparently 
maintains stable intergrade populations, but elsewhere in range it exhibits a constant and distinctive 
suite of plumage, voice and behavioural characters. Studies of mitochondrial DNA indicate that all 
three species and L. fasciolata ferm a group, and also suggest that Megalurus pryeri is part of this group 
and should therefore be moved to present genus. Proposed race subcerthiola (Kamchatka and N Kurils, 
non-breeding Philippines) considered indistinguishable from birds elsewhere in range. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Breeds E Russia (coast of Sea of Okhotsk from Magadan S to mouth of R Amur, also 
Kamchatka), Sakhalin I, Kuril Is and N Japan (N & E Hokkaido); non-breeding Philippines and N 
Borneo. 


Descriptive notes. 13.5-14.5 cm; 19-23 g. 
Rather large Locustella with subdued streak- 
ing. and well-graduated tail with pale-tipped 
feathers. Above, plumage is dark olive-brown 
with faint dusky mottling, more greyish and 
lightly streaked on crown. becoming tawny- 
brown on rump and uppertail-coverts: side of 
head olive-brown, with dark lores and dark 
eyestripe, well-marked buffish-white super- 
cilium; flight-feathers edged warm olive- 
brown. outermost long primary with whitish 
outer web: tertials and greater upperwing-cov- 
erts with light buffy-brown fringes: central tail 
feathers tawny-brown, remainder greyish- 
brown with whitish tips; whitish below, breast washed buffy brown, side of breast and flanks light 
olive-brown. undertail-coverts plain dirty whitish; iris dark brown to medium brown; bill dark 
greyish-horn above, greyish-pink and becoming darker towards tip below; legs dull reddish-brown 
to greyish-pink. Sexes alike. Juvenile has supercilium, face and underparts tinged yellow, upperparts. 
breast side and flanks warmer olive-brown than adult, distinct dark brown streaks on throat and 
upper breast. Voice. Two-part song given throughout night and much of day. from exposed perch, 
sometimes in flight, "drrrt-chrit-chrit-chit-cherwee-cherwee-cherwee", lasting c. 5 seconds; simi- 
lar in structure to that of L. certhiola but louder. more strident. with notes of main musical flourish 
more drawn out. Call a quiet "chit". 

Habitat. Breeds in damp grassland, shrubbery and willow (Salix) thickets, and in thick vegetation 
around coves, marshes and lake edges; also tal] grass and dwarf bamboo on exposed coastal head- 
lands and islands: also moist forest glades, and wet areas in river valleys and on hillsides and 
subalpine meadows. Non-breeding areas are in damp scrub and grassland, wet ditches, and fresh- 
water marshes with low emergent vegetation. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages within and under low cover. 

Breeding. Laying mid-Jun to early Jul. Territorial; sings at night and during much of day, some- 
times in brief hovering song flight. Nest a cup of leaves and grass stems, lined with fine stalks and 
small feathers, built on ground or in thick grass close to ground. Clutch 5-6 eggs; no information 
on incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. Long-distance migrant. Leaves Kamchatka and other N breeding areas late Aug and 
early Sept, S Sakhalin by late Sept; movements continue through Oct in S Kurils, with last indi- 
viduals recorded mid-Nov. Migrates mainly through Japan, apparently taking direct route to Phil- 
ippines, where most arrive late Sept and Oct; some continue on to N Borneo, and recorded as 
vagrant (but possibly regular) in Sulawesi and E Lesser Sundas. Return migration is late and rapid; 
remains in winter quarters to early May in N Philippines (Luzon); passage along SE China coast 
late May and early Jun, then continuing across Yellow Sea, Korea and Japan: first arrivals reach 
Amur Gulf mid-May and S Sakhalin late May, and passes through Kurils to reach Kamchatka in 
early Jun to mid-Jun. Overshooting spring migrants straggle to Commander Is. E Bering Sea and W 
Aleutian Is. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Often common, and locally abundant, within 
its restricted maritime E Asian range. In Japan, locally common in N & E Hokkaido; further S, 
judged to be an uncommon passage visitor. though frequently overlooked. Uncommon to rare on 
Sakhalin I. Uncommon winter visitor to Philippines. 

Bibliography. Brazil (1991), Carey et al. (2001), Cheng Tsohsin (1987). Dementiev er al. (1968). Dickinson et al. 
(1991), Drovetski er al. (2004), Ishizawa (1960), Kalyakin (1993), Kennerley & Leader (19932), Leader (1993a, 
1998b), Lightbody & Nagata (1987). Loskot (2002), Loskot & Sokolov (1993), Meise (1938), Nagata (1988, 1993), 
Nechaev (1979), Sheldon e: al. (2001), Smythies (1999), Stepanyan (2003), White & Bruce (1986), Williamson 
(19682). 


85. Pleske's Warbler 


Locustella pleskei 


French: Locustelle de Pleske German: Pleskeschwirl Spanish: Buscarla de Pleske 
Other common names: Pleske's Grasshopper-warbler, Styan's/Taczanowski's Warbler/Grasshop- 
per-warbler 


Taxonomy. Locustella pleskei Taczanowski. 1890, Tchimulpa (= Inch'on). South Korea. 

Forms a superspecies with L. certhiola and L. ochotensis, has been considered conspecific with 
one or both, but differs in voice, morphology and ecology. Studies of mitochondrial DNA indicate 
that all three species and L. fasciolata form a group, and also suggest that Megalurus pryeri is part 
of this group and should therefore be moved to present genus. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds on islands in extreme SE Russia (islets in Peter the Great Bay. in S Ussuriland), 
S Korea (Ullung I, off E coast, also small islands off S & W coasts) and S Japan (Izu Is, also small 
islands off SW Honshu and Kyushu), probably also coastal N Korea; non-breeding in coastal SE 
China and N Vietnam. 

Descriptive notes. 16-17 cm; 16-24 g. A 
rather large, plain-looking Locustella with 
large bill. and strongly graduated longish tail. 
Plumage is dull greyish olive-brown above, 
plain or with faint darker mottling on mantle, 
darker and greyer on top of head, slightly paler 
and browner on rump and uppertail-coverts; 
side of head greyish-brown, with dark lores, 
variable grey-buff supercilium, noticeable pale 
eyering; tertials and upperwing-coverts olive- 
brown with narrow pale grey-buff fringes, 
flight-feathers edged olive-brown, outermost 
long primary with brown outer web; tail dark 
brown, outer four feather pairs greyer and with 
buffy-white tips; off-white below, breast washed grey-buff, side of breast and flanks light greyish- 
brown, undertail-coverts unmarked pale warm buff; iris dark brown to orange-brown; bill dark 
greyish above, greyish-pink or yellowish-pink below, tinged darker towards tip; legs fleshy pink 
with brownish or greyish tinge. Sexes alike. Juvenile has throat and belly washed creamy or pale 
olive-yellow, and faint grey-brown spots across lower throat. Voice. Song given at night and through- 
out day, from prominent exposed perch and in flight, of quiet thin reedy notes followed by rather 
harsh drawn-out flourish, "chip-chit-chip-chir-chit-chi-schweee-scheee-scheee", lasting c. 7 sec- 
onds; similar to that of L. ochotensis but slower-paced, with longer pauses between phrases. Call a 
short "chit". 
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Family SYLVIIDAE (OLD WORLD WARBLERS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Habitat. Breeds in damp areas with thick grasses and reeds, often with shrubs and low evergreen 
trees or dwarf bamboo; on exposed headlands, enclosed abandoned fields, and volcanic hill slopes 
up to 350 m. In non-breeding season found in coastal mangrove: also in Phragmites reedbeds and 
adjacent scrub. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages among low cover, but ventures into open situations more 
often than does L. ochotensis. In S China non-breeding quarters, feeds among rocks on beaches 
and among leaves of water hyacinth (Eichhornia) in Hong Kong reed marsh. 

Breeding. Breeds May-Jun on Izu Is (Japan). Has twisting display-flight between low bushes. 
Clutch 3-6 eggs. No other information available. 

Movements. Short-distance migrant; recorded on passage along coast of SE China. Wintering 
confirmed only at Hong Kong (S China) and in Red River Delta (N Vietnam), but probable 
throughout S China coastal regions of Fujian, Guangdong and Guangxi. Leaves breeding grounds 
Sept and early Oct: recorded Hong Kong from late Oct, but mainly mid-Nov to early May, with 
peak during Apr. Reappears on Japanese breeding grounds from early May. Lack of records in E 
& NE China suggests that those reaching S Korea and Russia migrate via Japanese coastline of 
Sea of Japan. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE, Locally common, but breeding confined to small is- 
lands in W Sea of Japan and off S coasts of Japan and S Korea. Total population probably declin- 
ing; estimated at no more than a few thousand individuals, although many small islands remain to 
be surveyed. Formerly abundant on Miyake-jima, in Izu Is, but this site experienced a major vol- 
canic eruption in 2000; in 2003 only 300 individuals remained (half of the number present before 
the eruption); conservation of Japanese pampas (Miscanthus condensatus) on island recommended. 
Threatened by wetland destruction on wintering grounds, as well as by limited habitat loss on 
breeding islands. Major wintering sites are protected at Mai Po Marshes Nature Reserve, in Hong 
Kong, and Xuan Thuy Reserve. in N Vietnam. 

Bibliography. Anon. (2003c), Berlijn (1995). Brazil (1991), Carey et al. (2001), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Collar et 
al. (2001), Dementiev er al. (1968), Drovetski er al. (2004). Fujita et al. (2005), Kennerley & Leader (19932), 
Leader (19982. 1998b), Nagata (1993), Nakamura et al. (1999), Nazarov & Shibaev (1983), Stattersfield & Capper 
(2000), Stepanyan (2003), Takaki et al. (2001), Williamson (19682). 


86. Gray's Warbler 


Locustella fasciolata 


French: Locustelle fasciée German: Riesenschwirl Spanish: Buscarla de Gray 
Other common names: Gray’s Grasshopper-warbler, Large Warbler/Grasshopper-warbler; 
Stepanyan’s Warbler/Grasshopper-warbler, Sakhalin (Large) Warbler (amnicola) 


Taxonomy. Acrocephalus fasciolatus G. R. Gray, 1861, Bacan, by Halmahera, Moluccas. 

Studies of mitochondrial DNA indicate that this species and L. certhiola, L. ochotensis and 
L pleskei torm a group, and also suggest that Megalurus pryeri is part of this group and should 
therefore be moved to present genus. Race amnicola initially described as a separate species; 
shows small structural differences (shorter tarsus, shorter ninth primary) from nominate, and 
molecular-genetic studies suggest that full species rank may be warranted. Two subspecies rec- 
ognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

L. j. fasciolata (G. R. Gray, 1861) — breeds SC Siberia (from E of upper R Ob’) E to SE Russia 
( Amurland, Ussuriland) and NE China; non-breeding Philippines, Sulawesi, Moluccas and W New 
Guinea 

L. j. amnicola Stepanyan, 1972 — breeds Sakhalin I, S Kuril Is and N Japan (Hokkaido); non- 
breeding range poorly established. 

Descriptive notes. 16-5-18 cm; 24-32 g. The 
largest Locustella, strong-billed and with long- 
^-^ ish graduated tail with pointed feather tips, and 
unstreaked plumage. Nominate race is warm 
olive-brown above, more tawny on rump, 
tinged greyer on top of head; side of head ol- 
ive-brown, darker lores and distinct whitish 
supercilium, cheek mottled grey-buff; upper- 
wing-coverts, tertials and edges of flight-fea- 
thers warm olive-brown, uniform with mantle, 
tail dark tawny-brown; whitish below, washed 
grey-brown across breast, throat and upper 
breast usually with dusky mottling; flanks ol- 
ive-brown, undertail-coverts cinnamon-buff; 
iris dark brown or mid-brown; bill dark brown or blackish above, greyish-flesh or pale grey-brown 
with darker tip below: legs flesh-pink or flesh-yellow to pale brown. Sexes alike. Juvenile is darker 
above than adult, upperparts often distinctly russet, supercilium, cheek and underparts washed 
olive-yellow. more prominent dark brown spotting from chin to breast. Race amnicola is slightly 
warmer above than nominate, and tinged buffier below. Voice. Song of rich fluty notes, a loud, 
explosive "tryt-to tryt-to trytorytoryt" with rapid end section, lasting c. 2-3 seconds in all; contact 
call a trilling "cherr-cherr. ..". 

Habitat. Breeds in river-valley meadows, edges of taiga, forest glades and clearings, and bamboo 
thickets: favours tall rank herbage, grassy thickets, tangles of nettles (Urtica) and shrubbery, and 
secondary regrowth; mainly in lowland and coastal areas. Mainly in thickets, forest edge and tall 
grass in non-breeding areas; to 1000 m in Wallacea (Sulawesi). 

Food and Feeding, Insects, Forages among grass stems or deep within bushes. 

Breeding. Breeds mid-Jun to early Jul. Territorial. Nest a large, deep cup of dead leaves and dry 
grass stems. lined with finer stems, placed on moist soil covered by leaves and twigs, among net- 
tles, by grass clump or under small bush. Clutch 3-4 eggs; incubation period c. 15 days; nestling 
period c. 14 days. 

Movements. Long-distance migrant. Leaves breeding areas late Aug/early Sept; C Siberian breed- 
ers move E to join E populations heading into NE China and along E China coast; island populations 
(race amnicola) move SW across W & C Japan and S Korea. Arrives in non-breeding areas in 
Wallacea from Sept. Spring return migration begins early May, mostly following autumn routes 
but in reverse direction, and with peak passage across China late May and early Jun; reaches E 
breeding grounds from end of May, C Siberia from mid-Jun. Rare winter records in SE New Guinea 
and N Australia, Vagrant in W Europe. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to fairly common throughout most 
of its wide range in C & E Palearctic. Locally common in Siberia; rather uncommon in China. 
Generally widespread and common in non-breeding range, suggesting healthy population. 
Bibliography. Brazil (1991), Coates (1990), Cramp (1992), Dementiev et al. (1968), Dickinson et al. (1991), 
Drovetski et al. (2004), Kennedy et al. (2000), Kobayashi (1932), McKean (1984), Nakamura & Ishizawa (1965), 
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Neufeldt & Netschajew (1977. 1978), Snow & Perrins (1998), Stepanyan (1972, 1973, 2003), White & Bruce 
(1986), Williamson (19682), Yamada (1942). 


Genus ACROCEPHALUS 
J. A. Naumann & J. F. Naumann, 1811 


87. Moustached Warbler 


Acrocephalus melanopogon 


French: Lusciniole à moustaches German: Mariskenrohrsünger Spanish: Carricerín Real 
Other common names: Eurasian Moustached Warbler, Moustached Sedge Warbler 


Taxonomy. Sylvia melanopogon Temminck, 1823, near Rome, Italy. 

Recent study based on mitochondrial DNA sequences suggests that this species and A. paludicola, 
A. schoenobaenus and A. bistrigiceps form a monophyletic clade, the "striped reed-warbler group", 
in which traditionally A. sorghophilus also included. Individuals of nominate race from Austria 
differ genetically and morphologically from birds of race mimicus from Kazakhstan (L Alakol); 
further study needed in order to assess taxonomic implications. Three subspecies currently recog- 
nized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. m. melanopogon (Temminck, 1823) - S Europe E to E Ukraine (Kharkov) and W Turkey, and 
NW Africa. 

A. m. albiventris (Kazakov, 1974) — shores of Sea of Azov, lower R Don and Krasnodar area (SE 
Ukraine and adjacent S Russia). 

A. m. mimicus (Madarász, 1903) — breeds S & E Turkey, Iraq, S Russia (lower R Volga) and N Iran 
E to E Kazakhstan; non-breeding also Afghanistan and NW Indian Subcontinent. 

Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; 8-5-13 g. Rather 
bright, with strong head pattern. Nominate race 
has blackish-brown crown, square-ended buff- 
white supercilium, dusky ear-coverts; upper- 
parts rufous-brown (in fresh plumage almost 
chestnut-coloured above), almost unmarked 
rufous on nape and neck side; black-streaked 
mantle and scapulars and dark brown tail not 
contrasting with unstreaked rump; throat clean 
white; breast and belly whitish, flanks and 
breast side rusty brown, often faintly streaked, 
rusty-tinted band across breast; iris dark; bill 
rather dark, brownish-horn, paler brown base 
and lower mandible; legs blue-grey to brown- 
horn. Differs from similar A. schoenobaenus in somewhat smaller size, narrower tail with pointed 
feather tips, darker and warmer-coloured plumage. Sexes alike. Juvenile closely resembles adult, 
but has upperparts less rufous, underparts paler, wing feathers brighter. Race mimicus is larger, 
duller and paler than nominate, more olive (less rufous) above, whiter below, paler flanks, also has 
narrower, more compressed bill, more rounded wing, rather longer and more smoothly rounded 
tail; albiventris is very like previous but darker and greyer above, whiter below, darker on flanks. 
Voice. Song, typically from reed top, a prolonged scratchy medley with characteristic richly fluted 
introductory group of 4 notes, “tu-tu-tu-tu”; less harsh than song of A. scirpaceus and contains 
clear, sweet, mellow notes. Commonest call a loud harsh "trr-trr"; also has soft "tick stacu Uc 
and “t-chik”; scolds with drawn-out "tr-trrrrrr". 

Habitat. Low aquatic vegetation, especially reedbeds, but also rush stands, sedges, reedmace (Typha) 
and others, often with admixture of bushes or tamarisks (Tamarix); optimal habitat seems to be old 
reedbeds containing high proportion of dead material and a complex lower stratum, with tall reeds 
above. Occurs along lake margins, ditches, beside freshwater and brackish marshes, and in very 
small reed marshes in steppe zone. Lowlands, locally (e.g. Caucasus) to 1950 m. In comparison 
with A. schoenobaenus, breeds largely in warmer climatic zones (temperate, Mediterranean, steppe 
and desert). 

Food and Feeding. Almost exclusively small arthropods in size range 2-5 mm; especially small 
beetles (Coleoptera), but also springtails (Collembola), larval mayflies (Ephemeroptera), damselflies 
and dragonflies (of families Lestidae, Coenagriidae, Libellulidae), bugs (of families Notonectidae, 
Gerridae, Hebridae, Cicadidae, Fulgoridae, Jassidae, Aphididae), adult and larval lepidopterans, 
caddis flies (Trichoptera), adult and larval two-winged flies (Diptera), adult wasps (Vespidae) and 
other hymenopterans, woodlice (Isopoda), water snails (Planorbidae, Lymnaeidae). Fruits of cherry 
(Prunus) and elder (Sambucus) also taken. Compared with adults, nestlings consume more spiders 
(Araneae), dipterans and insect larvae, but fewer beetles, hymenopterans and bugs. Forages in 
vertical stems of emergent vegetation, for which it is structurally adapted; takes food items by 
picking and probing from vegetation, usually at or near water surface and sometimes from water, 
rarely in air. Characteristically cocks and spreads tail. 

Breeding. Laying late Mar to mid-Jun in Europe; two broods. Monogamous; case of probable 
polyandry in S Russia (race albiventris), where two males recorded at same nest, only "nest-owner" 
fed sitting female, but both fed chicks. Nest built by female, a deep cup, sometimes with partial 
roof, made of loosely woven leaves and stems of aquatic plants, lined with fine plant material and 
some feathers, suspended 30-130 cm above water from several vertical plant stems; territory 0-3— 
0-5 ha, defended by both sexes. Clutch: 2-7 eggs, mostly 3-6 (mean c. 4), laid at 1-day intervals; 
sexes share equally in incubation and care of young; incubation period 13-15 days (mean 14 days); 
nestling period c. 12 days; in captivity, young became independent 18—22 days after fledging. In 
Austria (at L Neusiedl), 40 nests produced average of 2-4 fledglings per nest; losses caused mainly 
by predation and flooding, also by ectoparasites and bad weather. 

Movements. In Europe sedentary, partially migratory and migratory. Birds from N part of breed- 
ing winter within and S of species' breeding range, chiefly in Mediterranean region in S France, N 
Italy, Balkans, S Spain, Sicily, Malta, Crete, Cyprus, Israel and N Africa; important wintering sites 
are coastal areas and especially estuaries; autumn departure from L Neusiedl (Austria) Sept to early 
Nov, with spring return from late Feb and early Mar; non-breeding visitors present in Cyprus Oct 
to mid-Mar, chiefly mid-Nov to mid-Feb. E races (albiventris, mimicus) predominantly migratory, 
wintering mostly Levant, Mesopotamia, SE Afghanistan, Pakistan (Indus Valley) and NW India; 
first recorded Nepal in 2002, but considered possibly a regular visitor in small numbers. 
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Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. European population esti- 
mated at 150,000—300,000 pairs, including 10,000—30,000 pairs in Danube Delta and c. 9000 pairs 
in Austrian part of L Neusiedl; densities 1-2 breeding pairs/ha in average habitats and 2-3-2 pairs/ 
ha in optimal habitats. At L Neusiedl, a marked increase was recorded between 1974 and 1983: 
most of European populations seem to be stable. Locally, anthropogenic fires a potential threat; 
burnt reedbeds, although quickly recolonized, lack the complex lower stratum favoured by this 
species. Few data on E races, but they appear not to be at any risk; common non-breeding visitor in 
Pakistan. Alleged breeding in W & N Afghanistan and Baluchistan (SW Pakistan) requires confir- 
mation. 

Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1999), Ali & Ripley (1997), Anon. (2004c), Baccetti (1985), Bauer & Berthold 
(1996), Berthold (2001), Bibby (1982b), Blomqvist er al. (2005), Bowey (1995), Bowman (1991), Bussmann 
(1979), Catchpole (1980), Christen & Reto (1983). Courtney-Haines (1991). Cramp (1992), Dementiev et al. 
(1968), Faber (1992), Fess] & Hoi (1996. 1998, 2000), Fess! et al. (1996), Figuerola & Gutiérrez (2000), Fróbel 
(1981), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1991), Grunack (1892), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Halupka & Halupka 
(1998), Hinde & Thom (1947), Hoi. Eichler & Dittami (1991), Hoi, Kleindorfer er al. (1995), István & József 
(2000), Jonsson (1992), Kazakov (1974b, 1974c), Kleindorfer & Hoi (1997), Kleindorfer, Fess) & Hoi (1995. 
2003, 2005), Kleindorfer, Ho: & Fess! (1996, 1998a, 1998b). Kleindorfer. Hoi & Ille (1997), Krainer (1980). 
Kvartalnov (2002), Leisler (1972a. 1973a. 1973b, 1981, 1985, 19882), Leisler. Ley & Winkler (1987, 1989). 
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88. Aquatic Warbler 


Acrocephalus paludicola 


French: Phragmite aquatique German: Seggenrohrsánger Spanish: Carricerín Cejudo 
Taxonomy. Sylvia paludicola Vieillot, 1817. Lorraine and Picardy, north-east France. 

Recent study based on mitochondrial DNA sequences suggests that this species and A. melanopogon, 
A. schoenobaenus and A. bistrigiceps form a monophyletic clade, the "striped reed-warbler group", 
in which traditionally A. sorghophilus also included. Probably closest to A. melanopogon. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Breeds NE Germany-Poland border (lower R Oder) E. very locally, to Lithuania, 
SW Belarus, NW Ukraine and Hungary, and W Russia (E to R Ob): distribution in E & S of range 
imprecisely known. Non-breeding in W Africa S of Sahara. 

Descriptive notes. 13 cm: 9-8-15-5 g. Secre- 
tive warbler with characteristic striped head 
pattern, bluntly pointed wing. Has long pale 
supercilium, dark lateral crownstripe, pale cen- 
tral crownstripe; lores and ear-coverts yellow- 
ish-brown, streaked blackish; upperparts pale 
olive or golden-buff, heavily streaked on man- 
tle and scapulars, rather less so on rump and 
uppertail-coverts; primaries, secondaries and 
primary coverts blackish-brown, edged paler, 
tertials and greater and median wing-coverts 
blackish, broadly fringed and tipped yellowish 
or tawny-brown, lesser coverts greyish-brown: 
pale cream-buff below, palest on chin. throat 
and belly (chin and belly centre whitish), breast and flanks almost always finely streaked; axillaries 
and underwing-coverts white with dusky centres; iris dark; bill blackish-brown, base of lower man- 
dible buff-flesh; legs yellowish or pinkish-brown. Distinguished from similar A. schoenobaenus 
mainly by normally paler and more yellowish-white overall impression, stronger head pattern, strik- 
ingly paler legs. Sexes alike. Juvenile has bright straw ground colour above, flanks deeper buff, 
breast and flanks with very little or no streaking, legs very pale. Voice. Song, from perch or in flight, 
mostly in evening (up to dusk), a churring "trrrrr" immediately followed by a series of whistles, 
"didididi", at times more complex verses with 4—5 motifs; when singing, holds tail pointing down, 
neck extended to the limit with each verse. Call “chak” or “chek”, and a dry churr. 

Habitat. Preferred habitat is open, eutrophic marshes dominated by sedge (Carex) up to 80 cm tall 
and mosses, with water between tufts a few centimetres deep, and with scattered willow bushes 
(Salix) forming less than 596 of the total vegetation or with dispersed short reeds; this habitat type 
is characteristic of tributary riverine marshes and of upper reaches of slow-flowing lowland rivers. 
Locally, occurs in partially drained hay meadows, in wet marshy grassland covered by high grass 
and clumps of sedge, and in calcareous marshes dominated by great fen-sedge ( Cladium mariscus). 
In some estuaries and coastal sites it nests in the sedge-like, halophilous saltmarsh-grass-sea-spurrey 
(Puccinellia-Spergularia) plant community. 

Food and Feeding. Following items recorded in diet: spiders (Araneae), dragonflies (Odonata), 
grasshoppers and other orthopterans, earwigs (Dermaptera), water bugs (of family Gerridae), aphids 
(Aphidoidea), neuropterans, adult and larval lepidopterans, caddis tlies (Trichoptera), dipteran 
flies (of families Tipulidae, Chironomidae, Stratiomyidae, Tabanidae, Syrphidae), hymenopterans, 
beetles (Coleoptera), also small water snails. In Biebrza Valley (NE Poland), 389 items brought to 
nestlings had average size 8-4 mm (maximum 54 mm), larger than found in 5347 sweep-netted 
samples (average 2:7 mm); feeds young with larger items than those typically brought to nest by 
congeners of roughly same size. Secretive, behaving rather like a Locustella warbler, usually for- 
aging in lowest level of marsh cover. Forages almost exclusively while climbing and scurrying in 
dense sedges; rarely seen to feed in willow bushes. Singing male sometimes flies up rapidly to 
catch flying insect. During chick-feeding stage, female forages rather close to nest; of 4700 feed- 
ing flights, average distance 32 m, maximum c. 200 m. 

Breeding. In studies in NE Poland, earliest clutch started 9th May, mean first-egg date in consecu- 
tive years between 15th and 22nd May, second broods less synchronous, average date of first egg in 
second broods between 28th Jun and 4th Jul. Unusual reproductive system close to promiscuity, 
female raising young without male help (strategy possibly explained and facilitated by high density 
of potential prey); nests often concentrated in loose clusters at places where food resources rich, 
and females within clusters aggressive towards one another and defend individual foraging grounds; 
males have defined singing post, but no agonistic behaviour among males observed in the field; 
telemetric data indicate that males regularly visit large areas of the population range and, as a 
consequence, home ranges often overlap; studies in Biebrza marshes (NE Poland) revealed that 
total of 14 broods had been sired by a single male and 50 (78-196) by two or more males, with 
maximum of five fathers detected in four broods (indicating that almost every young in these broods 
had been sired by a different father); observations in captivity show that females actively seek 


copulations with different males. Nest a cup of grass, plant stems and leaves, spider webs and plant 
down, lined with finer material, placed 3-30 cm (average 17 cm) above surface over swampy ground 
or water, often under roof of dead sedges. Clutch 3-6 eggs, median 5 eggs; incubation period 12-15 
days; nestling period 13-16 days. In NE Poland, 64 nests produced average of 3-8 first-brood 
nestlings (4-38 per successful nest); nest losses low, mean for four seasons in Biebrza marshes 
17-975, main cause predation, on rarer occasions flooding, nestling starvation or nest abandonment. 
Movements. Migratory. C European populations migrate SW in autumn to wintering grounds in W 
Sahelian wetlands, from Senegal and Mali E to Ghana, but extent of wintering area poorly known. 
Departure from breeding grounds begins in Poland in late Jul and continues during Aug; autumn 
passage through NW Europe, including Belgium, Normandy and Britain (mainly S), and thereafter 
to S for entry into Africa via Iberia: autumn recoveries from Greece and Crete, however, suggest 
existence also of a more S route. Spring migration seems to follow Iberia and N Europe route, but 
data from Bulgaria suggest that at least some individuals perform loop migration, returning more 
directly in spring; arrival on breeding grounds in late Apr and early May. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Probably c. 80% of world population concentrated in 
relatively small area comprising valleys of R Biebrza (NE Poland), R Yaselda (SW Belarus) and R 
Pripyat (NW Ukraine); otherwise, breeds only in Germany, Hungary, Lithuania and Russia. Esti- 
mated number of singing males in Europe (i.e. excluding W Siberia) 13,500—21,000, of which 
350—700 in Hungary. 3400-3550 in Poland, 6600—12,500 in Belarus, 2100-3540 in Ukraine, 50- 
500 in European Russia, 9-25 in Germany, and 225-280 in Lithuania; possibly 2000—11,000 males 
in W Siberia. In Biebrza marshes (NE Poland), density of males during breeding season ranged 
from 1/10 ha to 10-9/10 ha, and density of nesting females 1-3-15-7/10 ha; in the most suitable 
habitat, females were more numerous than males. Became extinct in W Europe during 20th cen- 
tury; previously bred in France, Belgium, Netherlands, W Germany, Latvia, the former Czechoslo- 
vakia, the former Yugoslavia, Austria and Italy; possible breeding in Romania and Bulgaria not 
confirmed since 1960s. Since 1970, has declined significantly at strongholds in Belarus and Ukraine 
owing to destruction of 80-90% of its habitat in the upper R Pripyat and upper R Yaselda. On 
Hortobágy poszta, in Hungary. where habitats are being improved through active flooding of 
grasslands, the species' population has grown steadily, from c. 20 singing males in 1977 to over 
400 in 1994. This species is legally protected in Belarus, Germany. Hungary and Poland; key 
breeding sites in these countries lie within protected areas. 
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(1989, 1996). Christoleit (1935), Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar et al. (1994), Courtney-Haines (1991), Cramp 
(1973. 1992), Dementiev et al. (1968), Dittberner & Dittberner (1976), Dunning (1993), Dyrcz (1988, 1989, 1992, 
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89. Sedge Warbler 


Acrocephalus schoenobaenus 


French: Phragmite des joncs German: Schilfrohrsánger 
Other common names: European Sedge Warbler 


Spanish: Carricerín Comün 


Taxonomy. Motacilla Schoenobaenus Linnaeus, 1758, southern Sweden. 

Recent study based on mitochondrial DNA sequences suggests that this species and A. melanopogon, 
A. paludicola and A. bistrigiceps form a monophyletic clade, the "striped reed-warbler group". in 
which traditionally A. sorghophilus also included. Size increases clinally from SW to NE; in Nor- 
way. N populations ecologically distinct from S ones. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds Europe (except S & SW) E to W Siberia (E to R Yenisey), Turkey, Caucasus 
and N Kazakhstan; non-breeding sub-Saharan Africa. 

Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 8-1-17-9 g (mean 
11-2 g). A small, slim, buff and brown warbler 
with bluntly pointed wing, round-cornered tail. 
Has distinct white or buff-white supercilium 
from bill to rear end of ear-coverts, broadest 
behind eye, contrasting with rather dark, finely 
streaked crown; lores dusky, cheek and ear- 
coverts yellowish-brown; mantle and scapulars 
olive-brown with dark but dull streaks, rump 
cinnamon-coloured and unstreaked (contrast- 
ing with dull back); wing feathers buff-brown, 
edged pale brown, all wing-coverts blackish 
with pale edging; tail dark brown; white be- 
low, cleanest on throat and belly, washed cream 
or buff elswhere, flanks rusty buff; axillaries and underwing-coverts whitish with dusky centres; 
iris brown; bill blackish-brown, yellowish-flesh base of lower mandible; legs greyish-brown. Sexes 
alike. Juvenile is generally more yellow and buffy than adult, often has distinct brownish-buff 
central crownstripe and faintly spotted or speckled breast, resembling A. paludicola. Voice. Song, 
delivered from an exposed perch with intermittent song flights, is a loud and vigorous medley of 
sweet musical passages freely interspersed with harsh, strident, chattering ones, often includes 
mimicry; faster, less rhythmic than song of A. scirpaceus, and with notes less grating than latter's; 
more buzzy, less fluent and liquid than that of A. palustris. Alarm is a hard “chek”; anxiety call a 
muffled, dry rolling “errrrr”. 
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Habitat. Variety of low dense vegetation, often near water or in moist depressions, including shore 
vegetation around freshwater pools, along rivers and canals, and lowland swamps and marshes 
with reed and bush thickets; usually avoids reedbeds in standing water. Can breed also in dry 
situations offering suitable cover, such as neglected orchards. hedgerows, nettlebeds, dense scrub, 
crop fields and others, with nearest water 500 m or more distant. Avoids trees, tall bushes and open 
areas. Breeding limits lie between Jul isotherms of 12°C and 30°C, in boreal, temperate, Mediter- 
ranean and steppe climatic zones. In African non-breeding quarters inhabits greater variety of 
biotopes, including reeds (Phragmites), reedmace (Typha), papyrus (Cyperus), wet grassland, herb- 
age. bushes and low tree canopy beside water; also in marshy habitats within lowland rainforest in 
PRCongo and DRCongo; recorded at up to 2500 m in E Africa. On passage, occurs also in drier 
bush and thicket and even in desert scrub. 

Food and Feeding. Insects and their larvae; also spiders (Araneae), harvestmen (Opiliones), small 
slugs and snails; earthworms and some plant materials outside breeding season. Insects taken in- 
clude mayflies (Ephemeroptera), dragonflies and damselflies (Odonata), grasshoppers (Tettigoniidae, 
Acrididae) and other orthopterans, psocids (Psocoptera), adult and larval bugs (of groups Gerridae, 
Reduviidae, Nabiidae, Tingidae, Miridae. Cercopidae, Cicadellidae, Fulgoroidea, Aphididae), adult 
and larval lacewings (Neuroptera), adult and larval lepidopterans, caddis flies (Trichoptera), dipteran 
flies (Tipulidae, Cecidomyiidae, Culicidae, Chironomidae, Tabanidae, Stratiomyidae, Rhagionidae, 
Asilidae, Empididae. Dolichopodidae, adult and larval Syrphidae, Micropezidae, Muscidae, 
Tachinidae), sawflies (Symphyta) and other hymenopterans (ichneumonids, ants, wasps, bees), 
adult and larval beetles (of families Carabidae, Helodidae. Elateridae, Coccinellidae, Chrysomelidae, 
Curculionidae). Plant material eaten includes berries of elder (Sambucus) and bramble (Rubus), 
and in Africa observed to take flowers and fruits of Salvadora and seeds of sedge. Forages pre- 
dominantly low down in dense vegetation, picking invertebrates from leaves and twigs or seizing 
larger prey in flight; occasionally takes items from ground. Makes small vertical and horizontal 
hops, jumping between vertical stems; also able to hang head-down from tops of herbaceous plants 
to pick prey from under leaves. 

Breeding. Laying mainly from end Apr in W Europe, from early May in C Europe and from mid- 
May in S Finland. Chiefly monogamous, with 0-17:2% of males facultatively polygynous; male 
bold and conspicuous before pairing, but more discreet and elusive once paired. Nest built by 
female, a rather deep cup with loosely woven outer structure of grass, plant stems and leaves, moss 
and sedges, often with spider webs, thick inner layer of finer leaves and stems, lined with reed 
flowers, hair and plant down, outer diameter 9-5-12 cm. inner diameter 5 cm, cup depth 4-5 cm; 
placed not far (mostly 10—70 cm) above marshy ground (rarely above water) among grasses and 
tall weeds or in low bush, supported on vertical stems around which outer part of nest woven; 
breeding territory usually 0-1—0-2 ha. Clutch 4-7 eggs, occasionally 3 or 8; incubation chiefly by 
female, period 13-15 days; nestling period 10-14 days, usually 11-12 days; fledglings become 
independent at age of 25-30 days. Of 180 nests in SW Poland, average production of fledglings per 
nest 2-8; nest losses 44% in England, 43% in SW Poland and 20-60% in Finland, main cause being 
predation. 

Movements. Migratory. Entire population winters in sub-Saharan Africa from Senegal E to Ethio- 
pia and S to N Namibia and SE South Africa (Eastern Cape); occurs as far N as 17? N in Senegal, 
Mali. Niger, Chad and Sudan, and in Uganda and Kenya, and population then divided into birds 
wintering along S edges of moist savannas of W Africa and others continuing S as far as N Na- 
mibia. N Botswana, and N & E South Africa: exceptionally, overwinters in Israel and Egypt. Those 
from W & C Europe, as well as from N (Norway and Sweden), head S & SW in autumn and spend 
winter months in tropical W Africa from Senegal and Liberia E to Mali, Burkina Faso and Ghana; 
those from Finland move S, rather than SW. winter chiefly in C Africa (recoveries from PRCongo 
and DRCongo) or farther S; E European populations winter mainly in E Africa but some travel W 
to. NE Nigeria. Main arrival in lower Senegal not until Nov, in N Nigeria and N Ghana from Sept 
but mainly in Oct; passage through Egypt and N & C Sudan mid-Aug to mid-Oct; arrival Ethiopia 
from mid-Sept, and main arrival in Zambia and farther S in Nov-Dec. Return migration in Uganda 
and Kenya starts mostly between late Mar and mid-Apr, and pronounced passage occurs through 
Kenya from mid-Apr to early May, in Ethiopia from middle to late Apr and through N Somalia in 
May; all this suggests loop migration. many individuals using a more E route in spring than in 
autumn. In W Africa, most leave lower Senegal by early Mar but passage continues to early May. 
and at L Chad (in Nigeria) heavy passage is from late Mar to early May. Spring passage in N Africa 
starts late Feb. but main stream between late Mar and late Apr in Morocco and Algeria and late Mar 
io early May in Egypt. High pre-migratory weights before return migration, combined with data 
from ringing recoveries, suggest long unbroken flights between distant staging areas; probably, 
most fly straight across Sahara and Mediterranean Sea, but some go around E coast. Arrival at 
breeding grounds in W Europe in second half Apr, in C Europe late Apr and early May, and in S 
Finland early May; males arrive c. 2 weeks earlier than females. Recorded as vagrant in Seychelles 
and on Spitsbergen. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Listed as a Species of European Conservation 
Concern. because more than half of its global range is in Europe. Widespread on the continent 
except in S, where thinly distributed. Total European population estimated at 4,400,000—7,400,000 
breeding pairs. Stronghold in N & NE Europe, with large populations exceeding 2000 breeding 
pairs/50 km? in Russia, Finland and the Baltic States, and similar densities recorded in Romania; in 
W part of range. only Britain. Ireland and Netherlands have densities exceeding 1000 pairs/50 km?. 
More detailed data from suitable habitats report density of 11—30 pairs/10 ha in Germany and 
Poland. 5.8-6-6 pairs/10 ha in C France and 65-80 pairs/10 ha in Finland. During 1970 to 1990, 
population seems to have increased in Norway, Finland, Austria and Ukraine, but declined in Brit- 
ain, Netherlands, France, Germany and Belgium; decrease in W Europe probably caused by a 
series of severe droughts in W African winter quarters in mid-1980s. In extreme NW of range, 
colonized Orkney in mid-19th century and Outer Hebrides in 20th century; rapid expansion re- 
corded in Finland in last 100 years is due to man-made habitat changes. 
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90. Streaked Reed-warbler 
Acrocephalus sorghophilus 


French: Rousserolle sorghophile German: Hirserohrsánger 
Other common names: Chinese/Speckled Reed-warbler 


Spanish: Carricerín Estriado 


Taxonomy. Calamodyta sorghophila Swinhoe, 1863, Xiamen (Amoy), Fujian, China. 

According to traditional arrangement of genus, this species belongs with A. melanopogon, A. 
paludicola and A. schoenobaenus in the “striped reed-warbler group”, which, on basis of recent 
genetic study, includes also A. bistrigiceps. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Precise breeding area not known; evidently NE China (probably wetlands in Liaoning 
and Hebei). Non-breeding in Philippines. 

Descriptive notes. 13 cm. Medium-sized reed- 


i warbler with well-graduated tail, rectrices be- 
a ing narrowed at tips. Has black lateral 
m S crownstripe, broad creamy-buff supercilium, 


yellowish cheek; above, ground colour ochra- 
X , Ü ceous olive. faint blackish streaks or speckling 
ae po ae Hmm ^ : 
Wa à : on crown, mantle and scapulars, plain reddish- 
olive rump; upperwing-coverts and tertials 


deep mid-brown, edged ochraceous olive; 

/ flight-feathers brown, edged light chestnut- 
a brown, margined with reddish-olive; tail 

| brown, edged and tipped buff; buff-ochre be- 
e low, whitish throat and belly, inner underwing- 


coverts edged with very pale rusty ochre; iris 
dark brown; upper mandible blackish-brown with yellow-ochre edges, whole of lower mandible 
yellow-ochre; legs plumbeous, paler soles. Sexes alike. Immature is like adult, but more buffy 
below. Voice. Song a series of rasping churring notes, similar to but much quieter than that of 
A. orientalis. 

Habitat. Breeding habitat not known; possibly reedbeds. In Philippine non-breeding quarters oc- 
curs in reed and grass marshes, often near water. Passage migrants found in fields of millet (Panicum) 
and in marshes. 

Food and Feeding. No information available. Diet probably consists of invertebrates, perhaps also 
seeds. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Migratory. Recorded on passage in E China (Liaoning, Hebei, Beijing, Hubei, Jiangsu, 
Fujian, as well as Gansu), in autumn from late Aug to early Sept and in spring from late May to 
early Jun. Non-breeding grounds in Philippines, where recorded Sept-Jun on Luzon, Negros and 
Bohol. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE, Restricted-range species: precise breeding area un- 
known, but speculated as being in wetlands in Liaoning and Hebei provinces of NE China, which 
could constitute a new Secondary Area. Uncommon to rare, and local; declining. Estimated world 
population 2500-10,000 individuals. Rare and local visitor in Philippines, with regular records 
from Candaba Marsh (SC Luzon); regular also at Dalton Pass (NC Luzon), where fairly large 
numbers recorded on passage, at least formerly. Declining because of habitat destruction on Philip- 
pine wintering grounds, where marshland continuing to be converted to rice cultivation, fish ponds, 
settlements and factories; habitat loss may also occur on breeding grounds. Much fieldwork ur- 
gently required in order to locate this species’ breeding areas and to determine its ecological re- 
quirements. 

Bibliography. Anon. (2003c), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar, Andreev et al. 
(2001), Collar, Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Collar, Mallari & Tabaranza (1999), Courtney-Haines (1991), 
MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Swinhoe (1863, 1870), Vaurie (1959), Yang & 
Zhang (1997). 


91. Black-browed Reed-warbler 
Acrocephalus bistrigiceps 


French: Roussero:le de Schrenck German: Brauenrohrsánger Spanish: Carricerín Cejinegro 
Other common names: Von Schrenck’s Reed-warbler 


Taxonomy. Acrocephalus bistrigiceps Swinhoe, 1860, Xiamen (Amoy), Fujian, China. 

Recent study based on mitochondrial DNA sequences suggests that this species and A. melanopogon, 
A. paludicola and A. schoenobaenus form a monophyletic clade, the “striped reed-warbler group", 
in which traditionally A. sorghophilus also included. Was in the past sometimes treated as conspecific 
with A. tangorum, but recent DNA studies indicate genetic difference between the two in excess of 
9-5%, and morphological studies support treatment as separate species. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Breeds SE Russia (SE Siberia, Amur Valley, Ussuriland), NE & E China, Korean 
Peninsula, Sakhalin | and Japan (Hokkaido, Honshu); non-breeding NE India E to S & SE China, 
S to Malay Peninsula, rarely N Sumatra. 

Descriptive notes. 13-5 cm; 7-11 g (mean 9-4 g). A typical small unstreaked Acrocephalus. Has 
characteristic conspicuous square-ended pale supercilium bordered above by heavy blackish-brown 
stripe; crown and upperparts russet olive-brown, slightly more rufescent on rump and uppertail- 
coverts (brown coloration paler and more greyish-olive when plumage worn); whitish below, with 
warm buff on breast side and flanks; iris dark brown; bill dark above, paler below; legs flesh- 
brown to dark grey. Sexes alike. Juvenile is very similar to adult, but russet tinge on upperparts a 
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a 7 little brighter. flanks duller. Voice. Song a se- 
SE S cie i= _ | ries of quickly repeated short phrases inter- 
2 j a E spersed with dry rasping and churring notes. 


ii AS \¢ less scratchy than song of A. scirpaceus; in- 
E WAT ! 7 
à . 


male mimics 2-5 bird species. Call a soft 
“dzak”; harsh "chur" in alarm. 

A Habitat. Occupies various types of vegetation 
s close to water, e.g. sedges with clumps of wil- 
e 


corporates mimetic sounds into song, and each 
S "eR 


lows (Salix) and other bushes, tall grass, reeds; 


p d TR "m also found in paddyfields, willows along riv- 
( wo ! ers. moist forest edges; sometimes in rather dry 
iio BETA p open meadows. Occurs from lowlands up to 


1500 m. 
Food and Feeding. Insects and spiders (Araneae). Stomachs of five specimens contained beetles 
(Coleoptera), spiders and a caterpillar. Frequency of various items in 186 samples of nestling food 
on Sakhalin I: dipterans 62-956. cicadas (Cicadidae) 23-196. arachnids 25.896. lepidopterans 19-4%. 
Other items eaten include molluscs, mayflies (Ephemeroptera), dragonflies and damselflies 
(Odonata), orthopterans, hymenopterans, caddis fies (Trichoptera), scorpion flies (Panorpidae). 
Forages in dense cover; shy and skulking. 
Breeding. Season Jun-Aug: in SE Siberia, laying recorded 18th-22nd Jun. incubated clutches 
between 20th Jun and 20th Jul; in Sakhalin. nest with hatching eggs on 3rd Jul and fledglings in 
late Jul. Some males monogamous, but polygyny widespread. Following data chiefly from SE 
Siberia. Nest a deep cup made mainly from grass stems, with grass leaves in outer layer, lined with 
delicate, elastic material of grass stems, sometimes hairs, average external diameter 8-3 cm, inter- 
nal diameter 5-2 cm. height 8 cm, usually 60-90 cm (range 0-150 em) above ground, "pressed" 
into sedge or grass tussock and attached to vertical plant stems; territory small. Clutch 4—6 eggs. 
occasionally 3; incubation 13-14 days. nestling period 14-15 days, male takes part in incubation 
and brood-feeding. In Japan (Honshu), 61-1% of eggs laid survived to produce fledglings. 
Movements. Migratory; spends non-breeding season in S & SE Asia. Data very scarce. Starts to 
disappear from breeding grounds in C Japan as early as mid-Aug: main departure in SE Siberia in 
late Aug and early Sept. in Sakhalin late Sept and early Oct. and in Ussuriland late Oct; farther S. 
in region of Vladivostok, some still present up to mid-Dec. In autumn, main migration route along 
China coast. Arrival in winter quarters in India in Nov, departure in Apr. Spring passage noted in 
Apr in Fujian (SE China), but some stay longer in wintering areas, e.g. some passage still recorded 
in Fujian in late May. Arrival on breeding grounds at L Khanka (N of Vladivostok) recorded on 
22nd—24th May: in Japan. arrives on Honshu late May to late Jun. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally numerous. Common on breeding 
grounds in SE Russia, and numerous in E China; in Japan. is a common breeding visitor. and 
locally very common in highlands of C Honshu and from coastal lowlands to alpine meadows on 
Hokkaido. In SE Siberia 1-8 breeding pairs/ha (mean 2 pairs/ha); on Sakhalin maximum of 10-20 
pairs/1-5 ha. Has increased as a breeding species in coastal lowlands and along rivers in C Honshu. 
In SE Asia, generally the commonest and most widespread small reed-warbler wintering in the 
region. 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997). Bochenski & Kucenierezyk (2003), Brazil (1991), Courtney-Haines (1991), 
Dementiev er al. (1968), Dornberger (1993), Grimmett er al. (1998), Hamao (2000. 2003. 2005). Hamao & Eda- 
Fujiwara (2004), Hamao & Ueda (1998), Jahn (1942). Kagawa (1989), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Nazarov er 
al. (1978), Nechaev (1991), Parkin er al. (2004), Robson (20002). Stolbova (1979), Taczanowski (1881), Ueda & 
Yamaoka (1994, 1996, 1998). Vorobiejev (1954). 


92. Manchurian Reed-warbler 
Acrocephalus tangorum 


French: Rousserolle mandchoue 
German: Mandschurenrohrsanger 
Other common names: Manchurian Paddyfield Warbler, North China Reed-warbler 


Spanish: Carricerín Manchü 


Taxonomy. Acrocephalus tangorum La Touche, 1912. Chin-wang-tao, north-east Hebei. China. 
Forms a superspecies with A. agricola and A. concinens. Formerly considered a race of A. agricola 
or of A. bistrigiceps, but recent morphological and DNA studies indicate that it warrants separate 
species rank; genetic analyses revealed c. 7-596 divergence from A. agricola (thus greater than that 
between e.g. Hippolais icterina and H. polyglotta) and difference in excess of 9.596 from A. 
bistrigiceps. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Breeds in Manchuria region of NE China and SE Russia; non-breeding SE Asia. 
" Descriptive notes. 13-14-5 cm. Plain, grey- 
n7 E v -T 0 y | ish-brown reed-warbler with relatively large, 
a ph .^ | Jong bill. Has broad white supercilium bor- 
d dered above by dark lateral crownstripe, thin 
dark eyestripe: in worn plumage (breeding) 
crown and upperparts grey-brown, rump more 
buffish-brown; chin, throat and belly white, 
becoming buffish-brown on flanks and 
undertail-coverts; fresh plumage (in winter) 
generally much more rufous, with tawny-ru- 
fous upperparts; iris dark brown; upper man- 
dible dark, lower mandible pale (pinkish); legs 
yellowish or pinkish to orange-brown or 
olivaceous grey. Differs from very similar A. 
agricola mainly in having stronger dark band above pale supercilium, darker and browner general 
colour of upperparts. Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Song a series of warbled phrases 
mixed with squeakier higher-pitched notes, typical of genus; calls include sharp "chi-chi", harsh 
“chr-chuck”, slurred "zack-zack", also mimick ed phrases of other bird species. 
Habitat. In breeding areas, chiefly Phragmites reedbeds and other emergent vegetation in marshes, 
lake borders and fish ponds; in non-breeding quarters found also in tall grass stands away from 
water, dry and wet sedge beds, and scrub-fringed waterlily (Nymphaeaceae) ponds. Lowlands. 
Food and Feeding. No information. 
Breeding. No information. 
Movements. Migratory; entire population appears to spend non-breeding season in SE Asia, from 
S Myanmar and SW & S Thailand E to S Laos, perhaps also in Cambodia and Vietnam. Migration 
routes and dates little known. Recorded on passage through NE China (Liaoning) and probably 
along E China coast and in Vietnam; one record in Hong Kong. In NE China, common in autumn 
(mid-Aug to mid-Sept) and scarce in spring (reported 20th May to 6th Jun). Two spring records 


from Thailand. At L Khanka, in Ussuriland (SE Russia), first spring individuals occur in second 
half May. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE, Uncommon on breeding grounds in NE China; local 
and uncommon non-breeding visitor in SE Asia. Estimated global population 2500-10,000 indi- 
viduals; population thought to be decreasing. Main threat is loss and degradation of Phragmites 
marsh both on breeding grounds and in wintering areas. 

Bibliography. Alström et al. (1991, 1994), Anon. (2003c). Butchart & Stattersfield (2004). Collar er al. (2001). 
Courtney-Haines (1991), La Touche & Ogilvie-Grant (1912), Leader & Lewthwaite (1996), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(2000), Robson (1998, 2000a), Round & Komolphalin (1993). Sibley & Monroe (1990), Stattersfield & Capper 
(2000). Viney et al. (1994). 


93. Paddyfield Warbler 


Acrocephalus agricola 


French: Rousserolle isabelle German: Feldrohrsanger 
Other common names: Jerdon’s Reed-warbler 


Spanish: Carricero Agricola 


Taxonomy. Sylvia (acrocephalus) agricola Jerdon, 1845, near Nellore, Tamil Nadu, India. 
Forms a superspecies with A. tangorum and A. concinens, and has been considered conspecific 
with one or both. Differs from each, however, in combination of plumage characters and biometrics; 
furthermore, recent DNA studies indicate c. 7-596 divergence from A. tangorum. Geographical 
variation poorly understood. as colour differences heavily influenced by effects of plumage wear; 
races capistratus sometimes merged with nominate. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. a. septimus (Gavrilenko, 1954) — breeds E Europe (Romania. Bulgaria) E to S Ukraine and W 
Kazakhstan (lower R Ural and lower R Ilek); non-breeding SE Iran and W Indian Subcontinent. 
A. a. capistratus (Severtsov. 1873) — breeds SW Siberia and Kazakhstan (except W) E to upper R 
Yenisey and W Mongolia, S to NE Iran, Tajikistan and NW China (Xinjiang), possibly also Af- 
ghanistan; non-breeding Indian Subcontinent. 

A. a. agricola (Jerdon, 1845) — breeds C Asia (details uncertain); non-breeding E Iran and Indian 
Subcontinent. 

- Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 8-11 g. Unstreaked 
reed-warbler with particularly distinct super- 
cilium, relatively short bill, long and distinctly 
rounded tail (outermost feathers c. 1596 shorter 


bas aL 


be 

e " than centra] ones); plumage coloration very 

Hie variable owing to quick loss of feather tips and 
general wear. Nominate race has well-defined 

} a E" " 5 

a whitish supercilium broadening behind eye and 


becoming almost square-ended, bordered 
above by diffuse (and often very indistinct) 
dark line and below by dark eyestripe; often 
whitish neck side; upperparts bright warm or- 
ange-brown to rufous-brown in fresh plumage 
(May-Jun), increasingly dull olive-brown as 
feathers wear (late Jun to Aug), rump and uppertail-coverts always contrasting. often bright rufous; 
tertials have dark brown to almost black centres, contrasting paler edges; throat whitish. chest side. 
flanks and vent warm yellowish-buff, belly paler (paler, whiter, below in worn plumage); iris dark 
brown; bill dark brown or blackish-horn, most of lower mandible pale flesh to buff; legs pinkish to 
dull greyish-brown. Differs from e.g. A. scirpaceus in having shorter, stubbier bill, shorter wing, 
slightly longer tail, more pronounced head pattern. Sexes alike. Juvenile is mostly as adult, but 
supercilium less distinct. Races differ in colour tones (but these influenced by degree of plumage 
abrasion): capistratus is less richly coloured and paler than nominate; septimus is somewhat more 
brownish-grey (less olive) above in worn plumage (breeding season), first-winter plumage sandy 
yellow above. Voice. Song distinctive, a quite pleasant, somewhat hurried series of chortled phrases, 
more melodious than that of A. scirpaceus; consists mostly of mimicry, thus more like song of A. 
palustris, but weaker than latter’s and without harsh and rattled notes. Calls distinctive, a sharp 
"chik-chik", slurred "zack-zack" or harsh churring. 

Habitat. Breeds in reeds (Phragmites), chiefly low-growing and open, also reedmace (Typha) and 
neighbouring bushes or tamarisks (Tamarix), often on landward edges of lakes and in river valleys; 
locally, in dense Artemisia. In non-breeding quarters require damp or wet ground and thick cover, 
e.g. standing rice, reedbeds, sugar cane, elephant grass or grass of any height, tamarisks and sedges. 
On migration occurs in tall grass of marshy meadows, in thickets and even in small trees. Mostly in 
lowlands, but also in mountain valleys. 

Food and Feeding. Recorded food includes mayflies (Ephemeroptera), dragonflies (Odonata), 
bugs (Hemiptera. including cicadids), caddis flies (Trichoptera), flies (Diptera, including 
chironomids), hymenopterans (including ants and Ichneumonoidea), beetles (Coleoptera), spiders 
(Araneae) and earthworms. Small flies, mayflies and caddis flies seem to constitute the most im- 
portant prey, at least locally. When foraging, moves close to ground among reeds and tall grasses, 
catching small insects close to the water or snapping them up directly from water’s surface. Also 
performs flycatching from tops of reeds, and moves almost acrobatically in outer branches of trees 
or shrubs. 

Breeding. Begins in mid-May (peak of laying 18th-23rd May) on N coast of Black Sea, with 
probable second-brood fledglings up to mid-Aug; incubated clutches recorded in mid-May in SE 
Turkmeniya; incomplete clutches in early Jun at Aral Sea and L Balkhash. Nest built by both sexes, 
cylindrical, rather tall and deep, loosely constructed from reed and grass stems and leaves and reed 
inflorescences, woven around vertical stems of water plants, lined with finer grasses, reed flowers 
and occasionally plant down; for 103 nests from various places, outer diameter 4-3-9-5 cm (mean 
8-1 cm), inner diameter 3-7-6-5 cm (mean 4-3 cm), height 3-5-13 cm (mean 9-2 cm), internal depth 
3-6:4 cm (mean 5 cm); suspended 10-200 cm up among vertical stems of emergent aquatic or 
semi-aquatic vegetation, over water or land: minimum territory size c. 50-70 m square. Clutch 3- 
6 eggs; incubation by female only. from last egg, period probably 12 days: chicks fed by both 
parents, nestling period not documented. 

Movements. Migratory; post-breeding movement to E Iran and Indian Subcontinent. Main autumn 
movement Aug-Sept. In W part of range (Bulgaria, Romania, Crimea) disappears after late Sept, 
migrants apparently heading E via Caspian region, Ural Valley and Kazakhstan; in Danube Delta 
region mist-netted from end Jul to late Sept (peak late Aug to early Sept). In far E of range, at L 
Chany (Novosibirsk region of S Russia), passage mainly from late Jul to early Sept, and adults 
migrate substantially earlier than juveniles; recorded until 25th Sept in Zaysan Depression (on 
Kazakhstan—China border). Passage migrants occur in Aug—Oct in N & W Pakistan; present in India 
from Aug, and in Nepal from Sept. Spring migration in Indian Subcontinent starts in Mar and con- 
tinues until late May; in W Pakistan (Sind) departure in Apr, and passage recorded late Mar to end 
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of May in N Pakistan; recorded in Nepal until Apr. Passage recorded in E Iran in first half of May 
and in Tajikistan (Pamir-Altay) from early Apr to mid-May. Returning migrants reach lower R Ural 
end of Apr, arrive in Crimea from late Apr to early May: main arrival in Romania at end of May. 
Arrival on Kazakhstan breeding grounds at end of Apr in S and in first half May in N; at L Chany 
(Novosibirsk region) from 11th May, and in NE of range recorded on 22nd May in W Mongolia and 
not before 27th in Minusinsk (in W Sayan, N of Mongolia). Vagrants recorded W to Britain; also in 
SE Asia (Myanmar, NW Thailand, N Laos), where possibly a regular but rare winter visitor. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. European population slowly 
increasing; latest estimate 470.000—880,000 pairs. Since 1960s has become common in Ukrainian 
rice fields; first discovered in Bulgaria in 1968, after which population increased. Numerous in 
Volga Delta and at Kazakhstan lakes, including L Balkhash. In study area in Crimea, maximum 10— 
12 breeding pairs/ha: in census plot in Kazakhstan, 28 pairs/3 ha. Common non-breeding visitor in 
S Pakistan and Indian plains. Large-scale marsh reclamation may adversely affect this species’ 
populations. 

Bibliography. Abella et al. (1997). Adamian & Klem (1999), Ali & Ripley (1997), Anon. (2004c), Bochenski & 
Kucnierczyk (2003), Bradshaw (1997), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Cederroth (1996), Chernyshow er al. 
(1977), Courtney-Haines (1991), Cramp (1992), Csórgó & Kelemen (2000), Csórgó et al. (2000), Dementiev er al. 
(1968). Diadicheva (1996), Dolgushin et al. (1972), Flumm & Lord (1978), Gavrilenko (1954). Gavrilov (1999), 
Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1991), Grimmett er al. (1998), Gyórgypál & Bankovics (1979, 1980), Hagemeijer & 
Blair (1997), van der Have & van den Berk (1995), Hirschfeld & Stawarezyk (1991), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), 
]vanitskii et al. (2002). Jander (1983). Jannes (1987), Kostin (1997), Leisler et al. (2002), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(2000). McAdams & Jünnes (2000). Nadler & thle (1988), Nemeth & Pigniczki (2004b), Nissardi et al. (1995). 
Otto (1984), Parkin er al. (2004), Robson (20002), Schogolev (1998), Schulze-Hagen & Barthel (1993), Sere (1998). 
Snow & Perrins (1998), Stepanyan & Matyukhin (1984), Sultana & John (1988), Svensson (1982), Tibor & Márton 
(2000). van der Veen & Ebels (1996). Witherby (1920). 


94. Blunt-winged Warbler 


Acrocephalus concinens 


French: Rousserolle de Swinhoe German: Strauchrohrsánger Spanish: Carricero de Swinhoe 
Other common names: Blunt-winged Paddyfield Warbler, Blunt-winged Reed-warbler 


Taxonomy. Calamoherpe concinens Swinhoe, 1870, Beijing, China. 

Forms a superspecies with A. tangorum and A. agricola, and has been treated as conspecific with 
latter. Differs from both. and also from A. bistrigiceps, in combination of plumage characters and 
biometrics: furthermore, molecular analysis revealed 5-6% divergence from A. tangorum. Three 
subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. c. haringtoni Witherby, 1920 — breeds from N Afghanistan E to Kashmir. 

A. c. stevensi Stuart Baker, 1922 — NE India (plains of R Brahmaputra, in Assam) and adjacent 
parts of Bangladesh and Myanmar. 

A. c. concinens (Swinhoe, 1870) — breeds N & C parts of E China; non-breeding mainly S Myanmar 
and N Thailand. 

Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm; 7-7-8-9 g. Drab, 
unstreaked reed-warbler with rather prominent 
supercilium. Nominate race has whitish 
supercilium extending short distance behind 
eye, thin dark eyestripe; crown and upperparts 
brownish-olive, with more rufous rump and 
uppertail-coverts, blackish tail with olive- 
brown fringes; whitish below, breast, flanks 
and undertail-coverts washed with buff; iris 
dark brown; bill dark above, pale below; legs 
pinkish, blue soles. Distinguished from A. 
agricola by shorter supercilium hardly extend- 
ing beyond eye, absence of dark border above 
supercilium, lack of obvious dark stripe be- 
hind eye, longer tail, shorter wing: from A. tangorum by shorter supercilium, lack of dark eyebrow. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed. Race haringtoni has wing more rounded than in other races; 
stevensi is similar to previous but slightly darker, browner above and darker fulvous on flanks. 
slightly smaller than nominate. Voice. Song varied, short phrases consisting mainly of slurred 
whistles. clear notes and some buzzing notes, each repeated a few times. Call a quiet "tcheck" and 
a Soft “churr”. 

Habitat. Breeds in reeds, rushes, tall grass and other dense vegetation around lakes, at swamps and 
along rivers, either on flat ground or at base of hillsides; in wet valleys up to c. 3000 m, frequently 
away from water; locally in weeds on hillsides. In non-breeding areas found in reedbeds, grass, 
small bushes and riverside willows (Salix). 

Food and Feeding. No exact data. Diet includes insects, e.g. small beetles (Coleoptera), ants 
(Hymenoptera). 

Breeding. Season end Apr to Aug in Indian Subcontinent. Nest a neat deep cup made of grass, reed 
fibre, rush leaves, occasionally some moss (one was made almost entirely of moss), lined with 
wool, vegetable down and sometimes a few feathers, woven around and supported by several up- 
right plant stems, sometimes in low bush, usually near ground but, rarely, 1 m up. Clutch 3-4 eggs; 
no information on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Resident and migratory. Race stevensi largely resident, subject to some movement 
outside breeding season. Nominate race migrates S to Myanmar and Thailand, with smaller num- 
bers in N Laos; recorded on passage S & SE China and N Vietnam. Race haringtoni is a summer 
visitor to breeding area; non-breeding quarters unknown, but has been recorded in winter months 
in Nepal and Bangladesh, and one record from Hong Kong in Apr. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally fairly common breeder in W Himala- 
yas, but rare summer visitor in Pakistan; uncommon in China. Uncommon non-breeding visitor in 
SE Asia. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Bates & Lowther (1952), Bocheriski & Kucenierczyk (2003), Courtney-Haines (1991), 
Fleming & Traylor (1968), Grimmett et al. (1998), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Mayr & Cottrell (1986), Parkin et al. 
(2004), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000a), Stuart Baker (1923), Swinhoe (1870), Vaurie (1959). 


95. Eurasian Reed-warbler 
Acrocephalus scirpaceus 


French: Rouserolle effarvatte German: Teichrohrsánger Spanish: Carricero Comin 
Other common names: Reed Warbler, Common/European Reed-warbler 


Taxonomy. Turdus scirpaceus Hermann, 1804, Alsace, France. 
Belongs to a probably monophyletic group of small plain-coloured species that also includes A. 
baeticatus, A. dumetorum and A. palustris, along with the closely related A. agricola superspecies 
(comprising also A. tangorum and A. concinens). Has been considered conspecific with A. baeticatus, 
but generally regarded as distinct because of different migratory behaviour and associated wing 
structure; DNA studies suggest that race avicenniae of A. baeticatus should perhaps be placed 
within present species. Race fuscus possibly a separate species. Two cases of hybrids with A. 
arundinaceus recently reported from Germany and Belgium; has hybridized with A. palustris in 
England. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
A. s. scirpaceus (Hermann, 1804) — breeds Europe E to W Russia, Ukraine, Crimea, lower R Kuban 
and W Asia Minor, also NW Africa; non-breeding sub-Saharan Africa. 
A. s. fuscus (Hemprich & Ehrenberg, 1833) — breeds E Asia Minor, Cyprus and Levant, and from N 
Caspian area E to SE Kazakhstan and extreme NW China (W Xinjiang), S to NW, C & E Iran and 
NW Afghanistan; non-breeding Africa. 
- fl Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 8-19-7 g (mean 12-3 
" » 2E LA <o g). A plain reed-warbler with bluntly pointed 
: Me > | wing. Nominate race is dull olive-brown above, 
EUM. = ( eo rather darker on crown, with dull creamy fore 
5 X RES e (/- supercilium and eyering contrasting with side 
of crown and small dusky brown loral patch; 
cheek dull, pale brown; faint yellowish-rusty 
tinge from nape to back, wings and tail; rump 
and uppertail-coverts usually tinged dull or- 
ange or yellowish rusty (creating contrasting 
patch); rather darker brown wing feathers, par- 
i ticularly alula, tertials and primary tips, all of 
sc x which have contrasting pale yellowish-brown 
tips and fringes; whitish below, suffused with 
pale buff on breast and undertail-coverts, darker rusty buff on flanks; iris dark brown; upper man- 
dible dark brown, lower mandible mainly yellowish or flesh-coloured; legs dark greyish-brown to 
pale horn. Sexes alike. Juvenile is altogether brighter and rustier than adult, with orange (rather 
than yellowish) suffusion on upperparts, duskier underparts, face pattern often indistinct, buffer 
supercilium and eyering hardly contrasting with crown and cheek. Race fuscus is paler and less 
rufous than nominate, greyer above, whiter below (including on flanks). Voice. Song a strident 
rhythmic series of grating and squeaky notes, each repeated 2-3 times, e.g. “kerr-kerr-kerr chirruc 
chirruc chirruc kek-kek-kek chirr-chirr", delivered in bursts lasting up to 20 seconds; slower and 
less chattering than song of A. schoenobaenus, much less mimetic than that of A. palustris. Call a 
short unobtrusive "che", sometimes slightly harder (almost clicking) “chk”; when agitated, a drawn- 
out hoarse "chreeh", thick rolling “chrrre” and disyllabic "trr-rr". 
Habitat. Breeds chiefly in mature beds of reed (Phragmites) on shores of lakes and fish ponds, and 
along rivers and ditches, but often foraging out into adjacent herbaceous vegetation, scrub and low 
trees, e.g. willows (Salix); locally, breeds in willow bushes in marshland, in reeds on edges of brack- 
ish lakes, exceptionally in corn fields; mainly in lowlands, to 1000 m in Switzerland and even higher 
in Caucasus. In non-breeding quarters and on migration occurs in reeds, thickets and tall grass; often 
along river courses and near lakeshores, but also away from water in secondary bush, acacia (Aca- 
cia) and Lantana scrub, forest edge and garden hedges; locally to 2000 m in Ethiopia and Kenya. 
Food and Feeding. Mainly insects and their larvae, spiders (Araneae), occasionally fruit, seeds 
and flowers. Diet in Europe includes springtails (Collembola), mayflies (Ephemeroptera), damselflies 
and dragonflies (of families Agriidae, Coenagridae, Aeschnidae, Libellulidae), stoneflies 
(Plecoptera), bush-crickets (Tettigoniidae), cockroaches (of family Ectobiidae), psocids (Psocoptera), 
adult and larval bugs (Hemiptera, including cicadellids and aphids), adult and larval lacewings (of 
families Hemerobiidae, Chrysopidae), adult and larval lepidopterans, caddis flies (Trichoptera), 
two-winged flies (Diptera, including tipulids), adult and larval hymenopterans (including ants), 
adult and larval beetles (Coleoptera), spiders, harvestmen (Opiliones), pseudoscorpions (Chelonethi), 
smal] snails and bivalves (Sphaeriidae); plant material fruits and berries of currants (Ribes), elder 
(Sambucus nigra), bird cherry (Prunus padus) and dogwood (Cornus sanguinea); seeds and uni- 
dentified plant material also found in stomachs. An opportunist, able to take advantage of local 
short-lived sources of abundant food, such as chironomid flies or aphids, or, in non-breeding quar- 
ters, mosquitoes (Culicidae) or winged termites (Isoptera); swarms of flying ants may constitute 
important food during migration and in winter quarters. Prey caught mainly from reed stems and 
blades, bushes, occasionally from ground. Various feeding techniques include stand-picking, hover- 
picking, leap-picking, leap-catching and flycatching. 
Breeding. Season May-Jul/Aug in W & C Europe; Apr—Jul in NW Africa. Monogamous; rarely 
bigamous. Loosely colonial (aggregations of nests due to localized nature of habitat). Nest built 
mainly or solely by female, a deep cup reatly woven from split reed blades, reed inflorescences, 
plant down and grass stems, lined with finer material, average external diameter 7-5 cm, height 7-6 
cm, internal diameter 5-1 cm, depth 4-8 cm, suspended from 2-8 vertical reed stems, usually over 
shallow water at height of 15-200 cm (usually 40—90 cm, height increasing during course of sea- 
son as supporting vegetation grows); territory small, not much defended after pairing. Clutch 3-5 
eggs, mostly 4; incubation by both sexes, period 8-13 days, normally 9-12 days; chicks fed by 
both parents, nestling period 10-12 days, occasionally 9 or 13 days; fledglings become independ- 
ent 10-14 days after leaving nest. Nests parasitized by Common Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus), aver- 
age rate of parasitism in W & C Europe (52 studies) 8:396; 5-14% of nests parasitized in various 
years in SW Poland (Milicz fish ponds). Nesting success over 5 years at Milicz fish ponds (SW 
Poland) 29-58 %, average 0-9-1-7 young fledged per brood; in England, average success over 14 
seasons in Cheshire study 70% and over 4 years in Lincolnshire 58%; predation main cause of 
losses, others being strong wind and nestling starvation. Annual adult survival rate of males 49%, 
of females 6396. 
Movements. All populations migratory, wintering in Africa S of Sahara, and S at least to Zambia; 
a few winter N of Sahara, from S France, Iberia and Morocco E to Turkey and Arabia. Populations 
of N, W & C Europe start to leave breeding grounds late Jul, adults preceding juveniles. Peak 
migration on S coast of Britain in last 10 days of Aug, and passage continues to early Oct; in NW 
Germany peak in early Aug, passage gradually declining to early Oct; on Polish coast peak in late 
Aug to early Sept; heavy passage noticed in Iberia, Switzerland and Malta in Aug. From much of 
range of nominate race individuals in autumn head between WSW and SSW across Europe to 
Iberia, those from NW & NC Europe initially heading towards French Atlantic coast and those 
from farther N & E (e.g. Scandinavia and S Poland) increasingly towards French Mediterranean 
coast, with stopover sites in inland and coastal marshes; entry into Africa via Morocco, where most 
ringing recoveries in second half Sept and passage ends early Nov; birds from SC & E Europe (e. g. 
from L Neusiedl, in E Austria) choose more E route, heading to SE across Balkans, W Turkey, 
Cyprus (mid-Aug to early Nov), Egypt and Sudan. Marked passage in Chad suggests existence 
also of C route. In E of species' range, race fuscus departs from Kazakhstan Aug to early Oct 
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(mainly Sept); common autumn migrant in S Caspian area, and passage across Arabia from late Jul 
to mid- Nov and in Egypt chiefly Sept to early Oct. Movements through Sudan (both races) mainly 
in Sept-Oct; main arrival in Zambia and farther S in Nov—Dec: arrival of wintering individuals in 
Kenya, Uganda and Rwanda mainly in Dec-Jan. Return migration starts Mar-Apr; majority of 
winterers leave Uganda and Kenya between late Mar and mid-Apr; heavy passage occurs across 
Kenya mid-Apr to early May, in Ethiopia in second half Apr and in N Somalia in May, suggesting 
that many individuals use a more E route in spring than in autumn. In W Africa most leave Senegal 
by early Mar; main passage at L Chad from late Mar to early May. in Morocco and Algeria late Mar 
to late Apr, in Egypt late Mar to early May. Reaches W European breeding grounds mostly second 
half Apr: main arrival in Britain not until early May. in W Germany in first half of May, in SW 
Poland early May. in NW Russia (St Petersburg region) late May: in S Sweden passage from mid- 
May, in E Kazakhstan peak passage 15th-25th May. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common throughout most of range. Total Eu- 
ropean population estimated 2.700,000—5.000.000 pairs, with largest numbers probably in Sweden 
(500,000—600,000 pairs). Density 65-216 breeding pairs/10 ha in suitable habitat. In N Africa, 
locally common breeder in Morocco, N Algeria and N Tunisia; has also bred recently in Egypt. 
Recent eutrophication of rivers and lakes has led to increase in area of reedbeds: conversely. recla- 
mation of marshes has caused some populations to decline. Has decreased in Britain. Belgium and 
Spain, and increased in Netherlands, Sweden, Finland and Baltic States. Generally abundant in its 
African non-breeding quarters. 

Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1999), Akesson et al. (2001. 2002), Akriotis (1989, 1998), Anon. (2004c). 
Anselin & Meire (1989), Ash (1960), Atkin & Townsend (1965). Barriocanal, Montserrat & Robson (2002). 
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96. African Reed-warbler 
Acrocephalus baeticatus 


French: Rousserolle africaine German: Gartenrohrsánger Spanish: Carricero Africano 
Other common names: South African Reed-warbler (baeticatus); Rufescent/Cinnamon/Tropical 
African Reed-warbler, African Marsh Warbler (other races) 


Taxonomy. Sylvia baeticata Vieillot, 1817, Knysna district, south-east Western Cape, South Africa. 
Belongs to a probably monophyletic group of small plain-coloured species that also includes A. 
scirpaceus, A. dumetorum and A. palustris, along with the closely related A. agricola superspecies 
(comprising also A. tangorum and A. concinens). Has been considered conspecific with A. scirpaceus. 
but generally regarded as distinct because of different migratory behaviour and associated wing 
structure; DNA studies suggest that race avicenniae should perhaps be placed with that species. 
Proposed race fraterculus (from S Mozambique) synonymized with cinnamomeus. Six subspecies 
recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. b. guiersi Colston & Morel, 1984 - N Senegal. 

A. b. cinnamomeus Reichenow, 1908 — S Senegal, S Mali, E Niger, Nigeria, Cameroon, Gabon, 
Chad, and W & S Sudan E to W & C Ethiopia and S Somalia. and S to N & SE DRCongo, E 
Zambia, Malawi and Mozambique. 

A. b. avicenniae Ash et al., 1989 — mangroves of coastal Sudan, Eritrea, W Arabia and N Somalia. 
A. b. hallae C. M. N. White, 1960 — SW Angola E to SW Zambia, S to Namibia, W & SW Botswana 
and W South Africa. 

A. b. suahelicus Grote, 1926 — coastal Tanzania S (mainly in mangroves) to E Mozambique and NE 


South Africa (KwaZulu-Natal). i 
- A. b. baeticatus (Vieillot, 1817) - N Botswana and Zimbabwe S to S & SE South Africa. 


Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; 8-8-12 g (mean 
10-3 g). A small unstreaked reed-warbler with 
short, round-tipped wing. Nominate race has 
indistinct whitish supercilium, brown lores and 
ear-coverts; crown and upperparts warm 
brown, more rufous on rump and uppertail- 
coverts; flight-feathers dark brown, paler warm 
brown fringes (especially on tertials); tail dark 
brown; whitish below, suffused with buff on 
breast and undertail-coverts, rich buff on 
flanks; axillaries and underwing-coverts pale 
buff; iris dark brown: bill dark brown above, 
yellowish below; Jegs dark horn to flesh- 
brown. Distinguished from very similar A. 
palustris by smaller size, less steep forehead profile, shorter wing, warmer brown coloration above; 
from very similar A. scirpaceus by shorter and more rounded wing; from A. gracilis and A. rufescens 
by much smaller size, browner and more slender legs, paler and sleeker appearance. Sexes alike. 
Juvenile is somewhat brighter and rustier than adult. Race suahelicus is slightly darker rufous- 
brown above than nominate, and deeper buff on breast and flanks; hallae is slightly paler than 
nominate, more olive-brown above and whiter below; avicenniae is paler (more olive-brown) than 
nominate, tinged rusty on rump and uppertail-coverts, creamy white below, with little buff on 
flanks: cinnamomeus is brighter overall and more rusty above than nominate; guiersi is colder 
brown above, greyer (especially on head), and whiter below than last. Voice. Song, usually from 
concealed perch, a rhythmic series of repeated grating and squeaky notes, such as "chir-chir-churric- 
churric..." and so on; not distinguishable from that of A. scirpaceus, except that it may mimic 
different species of bird. Contact and alarm call a short "churr". 

Habitat. Breeds mainly in marshy or moist habitat, such as reeds (Phragmites), reedmace (Typha), 
sedges over mud or water, edges of papyrus (Cyperus) swamps, seasonal floodplains, tal] grass and 
bushes along rivers and ditches; locally in sugar-cane fields and along irrigation canals; sometimes 
in moist thickets away from water. Races suahelicus and avicenniae live mainly in mangroves. In 
non-breeding season occurs also in drier habitats, e.g. riverside thickets of acacia (Acacia), Lantana 
and Rus. Lowlands: to 1900 m in Kenya. 

Food and Feeding. Insectivorous. Forages mainly at medium height or low down among reeds, 
sedges and papyrus, or within bushes, hedges, dry herbaceous growth and low tree canopy. Gleans 
from vegetation; snaps at aerial prey. 

Breeding. Breeds mainly during rains, Jun-Jul in Senegal, Sept-Oct in W Sudan, Jan in CE Africa, 
Feb in Zambia, Sept-Jan in Namibia, Oct-Mar in Botswana, Nov-Mar in Zimbabwe, and Sept- 
Feb in South Africa. Mostly monogamous; in 12% of 65 territories studied in Namibia, however, 
three unrelated adults (mostly males) were observed to participate in brooding and feeding of 
nestlings, suggesting polyandrous breeding system. Nest a cup of reed fibres or grass, lined with 
finer material (including feathers), external diameter 7 cm, height 8 cm, internal diameter 4—4-5 
cm, depth 3-5-5 cm. woven into 4-6 upright stems of reed (both dead and green), sedge or grass. 
sometimes also bound to drooping branches of willow (Salix), at 20-190 cm above ground; aver- 
age size of 27 territories 335 m?. Clutch 2-3 eggs, occasionally 4, mean in South Africa and Sen- 
egal (29 clutches) 2-7. in Namibia (65 clutches) 2-3; incubation by both sexes, taking about equal 
shares. period 12-13 days: chicks fed by both parents, which contribute more or less equally, 
nestling period 12-13 days. In study in Namibia. hatching success low, only 46-146. as many clutches 
destroyed by predators and strong wind. and overall nesting success 26-446. 

Movements. Some populations are chiefly migratory. Most South African breeders move N in 
May, returning in Aug, but those in Namibia are sedentary. In E Sudan arrives to breed in Sept; 
leaves Sudan coast in Aug, after breeding and moulting. In Zambia non-breeders present May- 
Nov, and in SE Zambia Jul-Sept. Other populations make only local movements. 

Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Locally common: numbers generally small in N part of 
breeding range. while widespread and more numerous in S Africa. In Namibia, breeds in "islands" 
of small reed patches along coast and in these attains high densities, e.g. c. 600 breeding territories/ 
20 ha of reedbed. 

Bibliography. Ash, Pearson er al. (1989), Berthold (1988), Bochefiski & Kuoenierezyk (2003). van den Brink & 
Loske (1990), Clancey (1975b. 19942), Colston & Morel (1984). Courtney-Haines (1991). Devillers & Dowsett- 
Lemaire (1978), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Dowsett & Lemaire (1976), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett 
(1989b), Eising et al. (2000, 2001), Fagon & Bonner (1978), Fry & Ferguson-Lees (1977), Fry et al. (1974), Grote 
(1935), Hanmer (1981, 1988), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey et al. (2005), Hopcroft (1993), Komen (19882, 1991), 
Lawson (1997), Leisler et al. (2002), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960. 1963, 1973). Meadows (1999), Morel 
(1987), Oschadleus et al. (1996), Schmidt (1965), Sibley & Monroe (1990), Skinner (1983), Stadler (1952), de 
Swardt & Nuttall (1999), Tree (1999), Urban et al. (1997), White (1960), Wilkinson & Aidley (1983), Zimmerman 
et al. (1996). 


97. Blyth's Reed-warbler 


Acrocephalus dumetorum 


German: Buschrohrsánger Spanish: Carricero de Blyth 


French: Rousserolle des buissons 


Taxonomy. Acrocephalus dumetorum Blyth, 1849, India. 

Belongs to a probably monophyletic group of small plain-coloured species that also includes A. 
scirpaceus, A. baeticatus and A. palustris, along with the closely related A. agricola superspecies 
(comprising also A. tangorum and A. concinens). Probably closer to A. palustris than to A. scirpaceus, 
hybridization with former recorded in SE Finland. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds in E Europe (mainly S Finland, Baltic States, Belarus) E to C Russia (upper 
R Lena and SE Altai), S to N Afghanistan; non-breeding S & E Indian Subcontinent and Myanmar. 
Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 8-16 g (mean 
11-2 g). Small unstreaked reed-warbler with 
drab, cold and comparatively uniform plum- 
age. slim build, short and rounded wing, rela- 
tively long bill. Has whitish supercilium rather 
pronounced in front of eye, often with quite 
distinct dusky eyestripe: crown and upperparts 
olive-brown, wing rather uniform brown (lack- 
ing dark alula), paler fringes indistinct; pale 
to whitish below, with dusky ochre to grey- 
buff wash on breast side and flanks; iris dark 
brown; bill dark grey-horn, pale flesh-coloured 
base of lower mandible: legs typically dull 
grey, sometimes fleshy brown. Differs from 
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generally similar A. palustris in having shorter wing. longer bill and darker legs. Sexes similar. 
Juvenile is as adult, but slightly warmer brown. Voice. Song, given chiefly at night, characteristic, 
very varied mix of notes, some harsh, some clear, often with masterful mimicry inserted, which are 
repeated at slow pace 3-5 times (sometimes up to ten times); often a clicking call inserted between 
repetitions. Calls include penetrating “thik”, hard “chak” and scraping “cherr”. 

Habitat. Adapted to varied habitats, not necessarily close to water. More arboreal than most mem- 
bers of genus. Breeds in light shrub, riverain deciduous forest, floodland with oak (Quercus) and 
alder (Alnus), forest among fields with rich herbaceous vegetation, forest gulleys with bushes, 
birch (Betula) clumps in wooded steppe, tangles of tamarisk (Tamarix) on dry riverbeds, thickets 
of dog rose (Rosa) on slopes of hills and valleys, forest edges, abandoned or tended orchards, parks 
and vegetable gardens; also along rivulets, canals and ditches overgrown with reeds and tall grass; 
also edges of marshes, and occasionally along taiga brooks with thick reedbeds. Prime prerequisite 
for nesting is combination of dry, dense bushy and herbaceous vegetation with more open areas 
nearby. To 1200 m. Similar habitats, usually away from water, used in non-breeding season. 
Food and Feeding. Diet includes following items: mayflies (Ephemeroptera), dragonflies (Odonata: 
Agriidae), stoneflies (Plecoptera), orthopterans, larval earwigs (Dermaptera), bugs (Hemiptera), 
lacewings (of family Chrysopidae), adult and larval lepidopterans, caddis flies (Trichoptera), dipteran 
flies (including tipulids), hymenopterans (including sawflies, ants, bees and wasps), adult and lar- 
val beetles (Coleoptera); spiders (Araneae), harvestmen (Opiliones), snails; some seeds also taken. 
Forages usually on side or top foliage of trees and bushes, as well as in herb layer. Hops on the 
ground, and catches insects in flight. 

Breeding. Season end of May to Jul; one brood per season. Monogamous, with facultative po- 
lygyny; pair formation takes place on breeding grounds. Nest built by female, a neat and compact 
cup of dry grass stalks and leaves, rootlets, plant fibres, spider web, lined with finer stems and hair, 
average external diameter 103 mm, height 76 mm, internal diameter 57 mm, cup depth 44 mm; 
suspended 10-150 cm (mostly 20-60 cm) above ground (rarely above water) in dense herbaceous 
layer of e.g. nettles (Urtica), ground-elder (Aegopodium). willowherb (Epilobium), Filipendula, 
Rubus, sometimes in shrub or small tree; territory size in S Finland 600-1300 m7. Clutch 3-6 eggs; 
incubation by both sexes, either equally or with female doing more of the work, period 11—14 days, 
usually 12-13 days: nestling period usually 10-12 days; young become independent 10-22 days 
after leaving nest. Nesting success 63-67% in Finland, 42% in Siberia. 

Movements. Migratory; entire population spends non-breeding season in Indian Subcontinent 
(Nepal, Bangladesh, S & E India, Sri Lanka) and Myanmar. Leaves breeding grounds in Jul and 
Aug; passage in C Kazakhstan from Aug to early Sept, and peak of passage in Kyrgyzstan end of 
Aug to early Sept (stragglers to end Sept); in Kashmir recorded from end Aug to end Sept, and 
reported in Nepal from Oct. Present on wintering grounds mainly from Sept, but in Sri Lanka only 
Irom late Oct. with peak passage at SE coast of India in Nov. Return migration from Mar to May. 
Arrives in Russian C Asia from mid-Apr or late Apr; passage through Kazakhstan mostly in May, 
through Pamir-Alay Mts from late Apr or early May to end May, and main passage at Alma-Ata 
during first ten days of Jun. In W Siberia arrival from end May, and does not reach N limit of 
breeding range on R Yenisey until mid-Jun; appears in Moscow region from mid-May, in Petersburg 
region from mid-May to second half Jun. Arrival in Finland from late May, with most occurring 
mid-Jun: females arrive on average 8 days later than males. Vagrants recorded W to Britain. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly numerous. Total European population 
estimated at 2,000.000—5.000.000 pairs, most of which in European Russia. Density when assessed 
over large areas 3-54 breeding pairs/km?; on small sample plot in optimal habitat in S Finland, 16 
active nests found in 5 ha. Since 1930s, has expanded its range W in Fennoscandia and Baltic States 
and N in Russia. Widespread non-breeding visitor or passage migrant in Indian Subcontinent. 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Arnarson & Brynjólfsson (2000), Balachandran (1999), Brandes & Oliver 
(1994), Bräutigam (1984). Courtney-Haines (1991), Cramp (1992), Dementiev et al. (1968), Denkinger (1997), 
Diesselhorst (1965). Dolgushin er al. (1972). Eriksson (19692. 1969b). Gaston (1976), Gavrilov (1999), Glutz von 
Blotzheim & Bauer (1991). Grimmett et al. (1998), Grote (1935), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Harvey & Porter 
(1984), Haupt & Pawlowski (1988), Holmbring (1984), Ivanitskii & Keseva (1996), Kapanen (1996), Kinzelbach 
(1986) Koskimies (1978. 1980a, 1980b. 1984), Leisler e? al. (1997, 2002), Lint (1965), van Loon & Keijl (2001). 
Miidlow (1992). Paatela & Kaila (1960). Parkin er al. (2004), Poot et al. (1999), Pukas (1986), Rootsmäe (1965, 
1980), Roze (1989), Schulze-Hagen & Barthel (1993), Sharrock et al. (1970), Smith (1964), Snow & Perrins (1998), 
Sorjonen & Tasihin (1976), Stawarczyk (1979), Svensson & Grant (2000), Toivari & Lindquist (1962), Toivari et 
a! 11969). Totunov (1981), Trnka & Matula (2004). Turyn (1971). 


98. Marsh Warbler 


Acrocephalus palustris 


French: Rousserolle verderolle German: Sumpfrohrsanger Spanish: Carricero Políglota 
Other common names: European Marsh Warbler, Marsh Reed-warbler 


Taxonomy. Motacilla s. Sylvia palustris Bechstein, 1798, Thuringia, Germany. 

Belongs to a probably monophyletic group of small plain-coloured species that also includes A. 
scirpaceus. A, baeticatus and A. dumetorum, along with the closely related A. agricola superspecies 
(comprising also A. tangorum and A. concinens). Probably closer to A. dumetorum than to A. 
scirpaceus; has hybridized with former in Finland and with latter in England. Monotypic. 
Distribution, Breeds from England (local), S Scandinavia, Belgium, E France and N Italy E to N 
Kazakhstan, S to N Balkans, E Turkey and NW Iran; non-breeding SE Africa. 

Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 10-13 g (mean 11-9 g). Small, rather plump unstreaked reed-warbler 
with relatively long wings. Has short but quite distinct creamy supercilium, narrow creamy eyering; 
lores, cheek and ear-coverts olive-brown; crown and upperparts olive-brown, tinged greenish, rump 
and uppertail-coverts pale olive-brown; flight-feathers blackish-brown, fringed olive or greenish- 
olive, broadly on tertials; upperwing-coverts dark brown, broadly fringed and tipped olive-brown; 
below, white chin and throat contrasting with yellow-olive-buff patch on side of breast, flanks 
olive-buff, undertail-coverts whitish or cream, axillaries and underwing-coverts pale yellowish- 
buff; iris dark brown; upper mandible dark horn. lower mandible paler yellowish or flesh; legs 
usually pinkish-brown or pale horn. Distinguished from similar A. scirpaceus by distinctly greener 
or more olivaceous upperparts, paler underparts washed less dark buff, from A. dumetorum by 
more pronounced green and yellow tones and more prominent wing edgings, from both by slightly 
shorter bill, longer wings and plumper-looking body. Sexes alike. Juvenile is like adult, but often 


tinged bronzy or warm brown on wings, rump 
and uppertail-coverts; legs usually darker. 
Voice. Song distinctive, loud, a rich, warbling 
medley combining clear liquid trills, fluted 
phrases, bell-like peals or ringing, harsh but 
not guttural chattering, nasal calls and variety 
of imitated song and calls; can be almost en- 
tirely imitative; recorded as copying at least 
99 European species and 113 African ones, as 
well as mechanical sounds. Contact-alarm cails 
a slightly nasal grating "cherr" or "t-cherrr", 
and short dry "tek" or "tchrek". 

Habitat. Prefers rank, tufty and fairly tall herb- 
age, especially nettles (Urtica), meadowsweet 
(Filipendula), brambles (Rubus fruticosus) and others, often in vicinity of taller bushes or trees; 
also utilizes corn fields and other agricultural land surrounded with belt of low bushes or hedge- 
rows. Occurs also in wasteland with tall grass, herbs and small bushes, in tall herbaceous vegeta- 
tion along ditches, in marsii vegetation at edges of swamps, in reeds on dry ground and even in 
gardens. Lowlands and hills; to 3000 m (Georgia). On passage. found also in dry thorn-bush and in 
mangroves. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly small arthropods. Items taken in W part of range are mayflies 
(Ephemeroptera), damselflies (of families Coenagriidae, Platycnemididae), orthopterans (of fami- 
lies Gryllidae, Tettigoniidae, Acrididae), bugs (Hemiptera, including cicadellids and aphidids), 
lacewings (Neuroptera), adult and larval lepidopterans, caddis flies (Trichoptera), flies (Diptera), 
hymenopterans (including ants and bees), adult and larval beetles (Coleoptera), spiders (Araneae), 
harvestmen (Opiliones), woodlice (Isopoda), and small gastropod molluscs. Some berries taken in 
late summer and autumn. Feeds by gleaning, typically in herbaceous shrub layer, but also in shrub 
and low tree canopy. sometimes picking insects from underside of leaves. In Lithuania, most items 
taken from vertical and horizontal vegetation, c. 12% from ground and 1% from water. In non- 
breeding quarters in Kenya, 91% of food taken from leaves, 4% from air, 3% from ground. 
Breeding. Season second half of May to Jul in W & C Europe; typically, one brood. Monogamous, 
with opportunistic polygyny. Nest built by female alone, rarely with some help from male, a rather 
deep. cylindrical cup of leaves and stems of nettles, grass and other plants, with lining of finer plant 
fibres, very thin stalks, sometimes plant down and hair, average external diameter 8-9 cm, height 
8.4 cm, internal diameter 5-3 cm, depth 4-6 cm, supported on 2—5 (usually 3-4) plant stems, in most 
cases nettles, at height of 20 cm to over 200 cm (chiefly 30-70 cm); territory size 100—1900 m?. 
Clutch 3-6 eggs, mean of 136 clutches in Belgium 4-3; incubation by both sexes, during night only 
female, period usually 12-14 days; chicks fed by both parents, nestling period chiefly 10-12 days; 
age of fledglings at independence 15-19 days. Nesting success 42-8-58-496, with 1.7-3:5 fledg- 
lings produced per nest; losses due mainly to predation, also desertion, starvation of nestlings, and 
human interference. 

Movements. Migratory; non-breeding grounds in SE Africa. Leaves breeding grounds mainly from 
Aug, but some not until late Sept; young c. 2 weeks later than adults. Populations from NW & C 
Europe heading initially SE through Middle East and then S across Arabia; in Africa main passage 
across Red Sea coast of Sudan and N Ethiopia from mid-Aug to mid-Sept, then following narrow 
route through W & C Ethiopia and E Kenya (E of highlands) and continuing to Zambia and Ma- 
lawi, some individuals reaching E & S South Africa (KwaZulu-Natal and Eastern Cape); migration 
peak in SE Kenya mid-Nov to mid-Dec, arrival in Zambia and Malawi mainly in Dec but passage 
continues to Jan. W & C European population apparently migrates in Africa together with E 
populations. Return migration on narrow front, almost entirely through E Kenya (peak in mid-Apr) 
and then across N Somalia (late Apr to mid-May); records and ringing recoveries suggest more E 
migration in spring than in autumn across Arabia. Arrival on breeding grounds from late Apr on 
Georgian Black Sea coast, but not until May farther N & W, and reaches extreme N & W limits of 
range late May or early Jun. Spends three times as long in Africa as it does on breeding grounds. 
Exhibits site-fidelity on passage and in winter quarters, 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common. European population estimated as 
3,200.000-6.800,000 pairs. Densities of 62-5—133 breeding pairs/10 ha estimated on small sample 
plots in various suitable habitats; in large plots (215-1580 ha), 0-2-25 pairs/10 ha. Has demon- 
strated distinct N expansion of breeding range in Fennoscandia and NW Russia, and range increase 
evident also in France and Ukraine; in contrast, has declined in Britain, where now only extremely 
few pairs breed. In African non-breeding quarters, 25 singing males/ha recorded in optimal habitat. 
Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1999), Anon. (1962, 2004c), Atkin & Townsend (1965), Bairlein (1981), Bauer 
(19682, 1968b), Becker & Lütgens (1976), Bell er al. (2004), Berthold & Leisler (1980), Boano & Marco (1991), 
Bocheüski & Kuoenierczyk (2003), Borowiec & Lontkowski (2000), Brensing (1985), Brichetti et al. (1991), Busche 
(1989), Cantelo (1984), Catchpole (1980), Cavallin (1979), Clancey (1975c), Comtesse (1980), Courtney-Haines 
(1991), Cramp (1992), Dathe (1962), Dementiev etal. (1968), Dickson & Scott (1997), Dorsch (1979, 1981, 1983a), 
Dowsett-Lemaire (1978, 1979a. 1979b, 1979c, 1980, 19814, 1981b, 1981c), Dowsett-Lemaire & Collette (1980), 
Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (1979, 1987), Dunn (1994), Egger (1988), Franz (1981), Fraser & McMahon (1995), 
Garling (1934, 1935), Gartner (1981, 1982), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1991), Gyurácz & Bank (2000), Gyurácz 
et al. (2004), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Haller & Huber (1937), Heuwinkel (1982), Hoi & Ille (1996, 1997, 
2001), Hoi et al. (1995), Holmbring (1982), Hopcroft (1993), Huber (1936), Ille & Hoi (1995), Isenmann (1988), 
Jacobsson (1964), Kasparek (1977), Kazlauskas et al. (1986), Kelsey (1985, 1989a, 1989b, 1989c), Kelsey, Backhurst 
& Pearson (1989), Kelsey, Green et al. (1989), Kloubec & Capek (2000), Knysh (1999), Komen (19882, 1989), 
Leisler (1972b, 1975, 1985, 1986a, 1998), Leisler & Catchpole (1992), Leisler & Wink (2000), Leisler & Winkler 
(1979), Leisler, Heidrich et al. (1997), Leisler, Ley & Winkler (1989), Leisler, Winkler & Wink (2002), Leivo 
(1946). Lemaire (1974, 1975a, 1975b. 1977). Levin & Gubin (19852), Moebert (1952), Moebert & Groebbels 
(1930), Nikolaus & Pearson (1982), Norman (1997), Pearson (1982, 1989), Pearson & Lack (1992), Peitzmeier 
(1960), Petrik (1983), Poot er al. (1999), Price (1969), Pukas (1989), Raijmakers (1996), Saino (1989), Schlegel 
(1917), Schücking (1965). Schulze-Hagen (1983. 1984a, 1984b, 1992), Schulze-Hagen & Barthel (1993), Schulze- 
Hagen & Dowsett-Lemaire (1992), Schulze-Hagen & Flinks (1989), Schulze-Hagen & Mädlow (1986), Schulze- 
Hagen & Sennert (1990a, 1990b), Schulze-Hagen, Leisler & Winkler (1992), Schulze-Hagen, Pleines & Sennert 
(1996), Schwab (1963), Snow & Perrins (1998), Springer (1960), Stadler (1952), Stein (1984, 1985, 1986, 1987), 
Stelte & Sossinka (1996), Surmacki (2005), Szekely et al. (1996), Toivari & Lindquist (1962), Tryjanowski (2000), 
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99. Great Reed-warbler 


Acrocephalus arundinaceus 


French: Rousserolle turdoide German: Drosselrohrsánger 
Other common names: European Great Reed-warbler 


Spanish: Carricero Tordal 


Taxonomy. Turdus arundinaceus Linnaeus, 1758, Gdaüsk, Poland. 

According to mitochondrial DNA sequences and morphology. this species is part of a monophyletic 
clade together with A. orientalis, A. stentoreus, A. australis and A. vaughani, probably other Pa- 
cific species also belong to this clade, but genetic data lacking. Often considered conspecific with 
A. orientalis or A. griseldis. or with both, but recent studies with genetic markers support treatment 
of all three as distinct species. Hybrids between present species and A. stentoreus described from 
Kazakhstan; two cases of hybridization with A. scirpaceus recently reported from Germany and 
Belgium. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. a. arundinaceus (Linnaeus, 1758) — breeds Europe (except NW & N). NW Africa and Turkey E 
to Volga Basin, Caucasus and Caspian Sea; non-breeding sub-Saharan Africa. 

A. a. zarudnyi E. J. O. Hartert, 1907 — breeds N Iraq and N Iran, and from R Volga and Caspian Sea 
E to NW Mongolia and S to Tajikistan and NW China (W Xinjiang), non-breeding sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

Descriptive notes. 19-20 cm: 22-31 g (mean 
27.2 g). A large unstreaked reed-warbler with 
relatively heavy bill, moderately rounded tail 
feathers. Nominate race has diffuse, broad pale 
supercilium from just behind bill to no more 
than half way along top of ear-coverts, dusky 
eyestripe, brown lores and ear-coverts, narrow 
creamy-white eyering: crown and upperparts. 
including upperwing-coverts, warm olive- 
brown, more rufous on rump and uppertail- 
coverts, tail brown: flight-feathers dark brown 
with narrow paler edges: below. chiefly cream, 
suffused with warm buff (especially on flanks). 
throat and belly whitish, sometimes faint grey 
streaking on throat: axillaries and underwing-coverts creamy to warm buff; iris dark brown: bill 
dark brown above, pinkish-flesh with dark tip below: legs pale brown or yellowish-brown to grey- 
ish. Distinguished from similar A. scirpaceus mainly by much larger size. Sexes similar. female 
with more restricted whitish below than male. Juvenile is brighter than adult, warm rusty brown 
above and buffish below. Race zarudnyi is paler throughout, less rufous, than nominate, greyer 
above, faintly olivaceous on rump. whiter below. Voice. Advertising song a rhythmic series of 
frog-like sounds, “karra-karra-karra gurk gurk gurk chirrr-chirrr karra karra“, lasting 3-20 sec- 
onds, of same general form as song of A. scirpaceus but much louder (carrying up to c. 1 km) and 
notably guttural; sings for up to 20 minutes with pauses of only 1-3 seconds between sequences. 
Territorial song shorter and quieter. comprising harsh and grating notes (“karre-karre”) given 2-3 
times, followed by high-pitched whistle. Calls a coarse clicking "thick", "kshack" or more audible 
"krrack"; in anxiety hard rolling "krrrack". 

Habitat. Breeds chiefly in beds of reed (Phragmites), locally in stands of reedmace (Typha), grow- 
ing in fresh or brackish water; rarely. in willow bushes (Salix). Prefers tall reeds with thick stems. 
especially next to open water. Mainly in lowlands, to 650 m in Europe, but up to 2000 m at moun- 
tain lakes in C Asia. In African non-breeding quarters occurs in reeds, reedmace, various swamp 
vegetation, thickets (also away from water), tall grass, garden hedges, maize (Zea mays) fields. 
sugar cane, savanna, forest clearings, herbage of Lantana and others; to 1800 m. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects, also spiders (Araneae), some snails, and small vertebrates: 
rarely, fruit and berries outside breeding season. Recorded items are mayflies (Ephemeroptera), 
damselflies and dragonflies (of families Lestidae. Coenagriidae, Aeshnidae, Libellulidae). stoneflies 
(Plecoptera), orthopterans (of families Gryllotalpidae, Tettigoniidae, Acrididae). mantises 
(Mantidae), termites (Isoptera), adult and larval bugs (Hemiptera). lacewings (Neuroptera), scor- 
pion flies (Mecoptera), adult, larval and pupal lepidopterans. caddis flies (Trichoptera), flies 
(Diptera), hymenopterans (including ants, wasps and bees), adult and larval beetles (Coleoptera), 
spiders and their egg cocoons, harvestmen (Opiliones). freshwater shrimps (Amphipoda), small 
snails, leech (Hirudinea), fish fry, larvae of newts (Triturus), newly metamorphosed frogs (Hyla. 
Rana) and small lizards. Most prey caught in short leaps as bird moves through vegetation, search- 
ing leaves and stems; some caught in the air by long jumps and flycatching techniques. In reeds 
feeds generally lower than A. scirpaceus, often taking prey from water surface; however, important 
part of food collected in trees and bushes. Forages also on ground. 

Breeding. Laying from mid-May to July (peak late May and early Jun) in W & C Europe, from 
early May in S Europe; chiefly one brood per season, but 5-10% of pairs started second brood. 
Generally monogamous, but in several studied populations 12-28% of males simultaneously 
polygynous, attracting 2-3 females. Nest built by female, rarely with help of male, a deep, cylindri- 
cal cup of coarsely woven grass, reed and other plants stems and leaves, some plant down, spider 
webs and reed flowers, lined with finer plant material. sometimes also hair and feathers, average 
external diameter 8:9 cm, height 8-4 cm, internal diameter 5-3 cm, depth 4-7 cm, 10-200 cm (mainly 
50-100 cm) above water and attached to several (2-14, average 6) reed stems, locally in reedmace 
or in willow over water; territory size 320-6000 m?. Clutch 3-6 eggs. mostly 5 (mean in 5W Poland 
4-8, in S Germany 4-73), clutch size declining through season; incubation by female, 13—15 days, 
mostly 14 days; chicks usually fed by both parents, nestling period 11—15 days; young become 
independent 12-14 days after fledging. In some populations nests parasitized by Common Cuckoo 
(Cuculus canorus). Nesting success 44-6196, main cause of losses predation; average 2-2-7 young 
fledged per nest. Annual adult survival rate 47%. 

Movements. Migratory; winters sub-Saharan Africa from Sierra Leone and Liberia E to S Ethio- 
pia. S to Namibia and South Africa (Eastern Cape). Migration S in Europe starts mainly in Aug, 
and passage within breeding range continues mostly to end Sept; initially European birds head 
mainly between SSW and SSE, and passage in S France and Strait of Gibraltar from Aug to early 
Oct, in Malta mid-Aug to early Nov, and on Cyprus mid-Aug to Oct, peaking first half Sept. In E of 


range (race zarudnyi), leaves W Siberia and C Kazakhstan late Aug to mid-Sept, passage across 
Gulf States of Arabia from mid-Aug to mid-Nov. Arrives on non-breeding grounds S of equator 
mostly from late Nov or early Dec; majority obviously pause in N tropics, where many moult. 
Return migration starts Mar, but most stay in winter quarters until early Apr; peak passage in 
Ethiopia mid-Apr to early May and in N Algeria early May, in Malta chiefly mid-Apr to mid-May: 
frequent to common on spring passage along whole N African coast. Arrival in S Europe mainly 
from mid-Apr; first singing males in C Europe in second half Apr, peak arrival in first ten days 
May. E race zarudnyi passes through Middle East Mar-May. reaching breeding grounds in N Iran 
in mid-Apr. W Kazakhstan in Apr and C Kazakhstan in May. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Rather numerous in much of range: local breeder 
in small numbers in NW Africa (N Morocco. N Algeria, N Tunisia). European population estimated 
at 1.500,000—2,900,000 pairs, with stronghold in Russia. Breeding density in sample plots 2-8— 
28-3 breeding pairs/10 ha of reedbed. Decline recorded in W Europe; from 1970 to 1990 popula- 
tion decreased by more than 50% in France, Belgium, Netherlands, Denmark, Czech Republic and 
Slovakia. and by 20-50% in Hungary, Italy, Greece, Slovenia, Switzerland and Luxembourg; causes 
not clear. but climate change, habitat loss through drainage and irrigation, decreasing reed quality 
and lower arthropod density probably contributed to population decline. On the other hand, has 
expanded its range in N & E Europe during 20th century, becoming breeding species in S Finland 
and S Sweden and spreading N in Russia, evidently as a result of climatic amelioration and creation 
of suitable habitats. 
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100. Oriental Reed-warbler 


Acrocephalus orientalis 


French: Rousserolle d'Orient German: Chinarohrsánger 
Other common names: Eastern Great/Oriental Great Reed-warbler 


Spanish: Carricero Oriental 


Taxonomy. Salicaria turdina orientalis Temminck and Schlegel, 1847. Japan. 
According to mitochondrial DNA sequences and morphology, this species is part of a monophyletic 
clade together with A. arundinaceus, A. stentoreus, A. australis and A. vaughani; probably other 
Pacific species also belong to this clade, but genetic data lacking. Often considered conspecific 
with A. arundinaceus; recent studies, however, support treatment as distinct species, and suggest 
also that it is more likely to have derived from A. stentoreus. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Breeds C Mongolia and SE Russia (SW Transbaikalia E to lower R Amur) S to N & 
E China (E from E Xinjiang, S to Fujian), Korea, Sakhalin I and Japan; non-breeding mainly SE 
Asia to Greater Sundas, Philippines and Wallacea. 
Descriptive notes. 18.5 cm; 22-29 g (mean 
25.5 g). Has distinct whitish supercilium, dark 
eyestripe; dark patch on lores variable in ex- 
tent, often just a spot before eye; otherwise, 
SB plumage warmish olive-brown above, paler 
1 S below, with whitish throat and belly, warm 
buffish wash on flanks and vent: often streak- 
ing on sides of neck and breast, and well-de- 
fined whitish tips of outer rectrices; iris dark 
greyish to dark brown; bill dark brown above, 
Kf w—— pinkish-flesh below, gape pinkish; legs lead- 
; ‘sy | grey. Distinguished from very similar A. 
arundinaceus by slightly smaller size, more 
olive-grey tinge on upperparts, slightly whiter 


T 


WE 


On following pages: 101. Clamorous Reed-warbler (Acrocephalus stentoreus); 102. Large-billed Reed-warbler (Acrocephalus orinus), 103. Basra Reed-warbler (Acrocephalus 
griseldis); 104. Australian Reed-warbler (Acrocephalus australis); 105. Nightingale Reed-warbler (Acrocephalus luscinius); 106. Caroline Reed-warbler (Acrocephalus syrinx); 107. 
Nauru Reed-warbler (Acrocephalus rehsei); 108. Millerbird (Acrocephalus familiaris); 109. Kiritimati Reed-warbler (Acrocephalus aequinoctialis); 110. Tahiti Reed-warbler 
(Acrocephalus caffer), 111. Tuamotu Reed-warbler (Acrocephalus atyphus); 112. Rimitara Reed-warbler (Acrocephalus rimitarae), 113. Pitcairn Reed-warbler (Acrocephalus vaughani), 
114. Henderson Reed-warbler (Acrocephalus taiti), 115. Marquesan Reed-warbler (Acrocephalus mendanae): 116. Cook Reed-warbler (Acrocephalus kerearako). 
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underparts, often more streaked throat (especially male), shorter and rounder wing. Sexes alike. 
Juvenile is similar to adult, but differs in having margins of secondaries, tertials and to some extent 
greater upperwing-coverts often a warmer (buffier) shade, underparts sometimes with slight yel- 
lowish tinge and more richly washed tawny-buff (rather than dull buff). Voice. Song, delivered 
from exposed perch (top of reed or bush, or even wire, roof or TV antenna close to reeds), loud, 
very harsh and dry chattering, “kiruk kiruk kiruk, jee jee jee”, similar to song of A. arundinaceus. 
Calls quiet “krak”, also "chichikarr". “kirr”, and hoarse "si-si-si-si". 
Habitat. Mainly beds of reed (Phragmites) beside lakes, coastal marshes, estuaries, along rivers 
and ditches, also tall grass and bushes; in Japan, appears to have adapted to rice-farming by using 
fragmented reedbeds for nesting, and also small reed stands close to residential areas. Lowlands, to 
1000 m. In non-breeding quarters reedbeds, bushes. 
Food and Feeding. Insects and arachnids, and some small water snails; occasional small verte- 
brates. Nestling diet in Japan (Honshu) mayflies (Ephemeroptera), dragonflies (Odonata), 
orthopterans, bugs (Hemiptera, including homopterans), scorpion flies (Mecoptera), adult and lar- 
val lepidopterans, caddis flies (Trichoptera), dipteran flies (of suborders Brachycera, Nematocera), 
hymenopterans, adult and larval beetles (Coleoptera), spiders (Araneae), harvestmen (Opiliones). 
woodlice (Isopoda), small snails, fish fry and newly metamorphosed frog. Food of adults probably 
very similar. Forages mainly in dense vegetation; behaviour similar to that of A. arundinaceus. 
Breeding. Season mainly May-Jul; average first-egg dates in C Japan and NE China 3rd-15th Jun. 
Generally monogamous, but 15-8-45-9% of males polygynous (mostly sequentially), attracting 24 
females. Nest a deep, cylindrical cup of woven grass stalks, various stems and reed flowers, lined 
chiefly with very thin. elastic long fragments of stalks, built 850—260 cm (usually 100-150 cm) above 
water. mud or dry ground and usually attached to 2—6 vertical reed stems, in Manchuria sometimes 
in willow bush (Salix), tall grass, Lonicera or Artemisia; territory 138-930 m?, much smaller than 
those of A. arundinaceus. Clutch 3-6 eggs, normally 4—5; incubation period 12-14 days; chicks 
usually fed by both parents, nestling period 10-15 days. Nesting success in different areas 36-3- 
72%. mostly c. 50%; average of 2-6 fledglings produced per nest. Annual adult survival 76%. 
Movements. Migratory; winters mainly from SE Asia to Sumatra and Borneo and in Philippines, 
apparently becoming scarcer in Wallacea, where mainly recorded from N parts. Departure mainly 
late Aug to early Sept in E Siberia and Sept—Oct in E China; in Japan begins Aug/early Sept in N 
(Hokkaido) and late Sept in C (Honshu); common on passage in S China (Hong Kong) mainly 
Sept-Oct. Most reach non-breeding quarters in Peninsular Malaysia from 7th Sept to 7th Oct, 
passage continuing to 21st Oct. Present in Myanmar Oct to early May, in Sumatra late Sept to Apr. 
Females left Peninsular Malaysia on return migration between 10th and 25th May, males c. 11-14 
days earlier; in China, peak passage in Hong Kong mid-Apr to mid-May, in S Jiangsu between 2nd 
May and 3rd Jun, in Hebei mid-May to early Jun. Arrival on breeding grounds in SE Russia from 
mid-May in Ussuriland, at end of May in Amur region; in Japan, from late Apr on Honshu, and 
from early May to Jun on Hokkaido. 
Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Common; locally very abundant, e.g. in Japan (Honshu). 
Densities of 10—24 territorial males/ha in small sample plots in different regions of Honshu; 37 
males/ha at L Khanka (Manchuria), Fairly common to common non-breeding visitor and passage 
migrant in SE Asia; on W Malaysian wintering grounds used “home range" of 1—4 ha, overlapping 
with 15-50 other individuals; numerous in Sula Is. Probably nowhere at any risk, but in many 
regions is suffering from habitat loss through e.g. canalization of riverbeds and land reclamation. 
Bibliography, Austin & Kuroda (1953), Brazil (1991), Busching (1999), Courtney-Haines (1991), Cramp (1992), 
ementiev er al, (1968), Dyrez (1995), Dyrcz & Flinks (2000), Dyrcz & Nagata (2002), Ezaki (1981, 1984, 1987, 
1990, 1992, 1994), Ezaki & Urano (1995), Fukazawa (1994), Haneda & Teranishi (19682, 1968b), Johnstone 
& storr (2004), Kagawa (1989), Kikuchi et al. (1957), King (1996), Kondou (1935), Leisler et al. (2002), Nisbet & 
Medway (1972), Nishiumi (1998a. 1998b), Nishiumi er al. (1996), Opaev et al. (2005), Panov (1973), Polivanowa 
(1971), Saitou (1976a, 1976b), Shirihai et al. (1995), Snow & Perrins (1998), Stresemann & Arnold (1949), Urano 
(1985, 19902, 1990b, 1992. 1995), Urano er al. (1993), Vorobiejev (1954), Xin & Donglong (1990), Yamagishi et 
1, (1994). Yoo & Choi (2002). 


101. Clamorous Reed-warbler 
Acrocephalus stentoreus 


French: Rousserolle stentor German: Stentorrohrsánger Spanish: Carricero Estentóreo 
Other common names: Southern Great Reed-warbler; Indian Great Reed-warbler (brunnescens); 
Assam Great Reed-warbler (amyae); Ceylon/Sri Lanka Great Reed-warbler (meridionalis); 
Heinroth's Reed-warbler (celebensis) 


Taxonomy. Curruca stentorea Hemprich and Ehrenberg, 1833, Dumyát, north Egypt. 

According to mitochondrial DNA sequences and morphology, this species is part of a monophyletic 
clade together with A. arundinaceus, A. orientalis, A. australis and A. vaughani; probably other 
Pacific species also belong to this clade, but genetic data lacking. Has often been considered 
conspecific with A. australis; relations of populations from Indonesia to Solomons unclear, and 
they might belong instead in A. australis. Hybrids between present species and A. arundinaceus 
described from Kazakhstan. Somewhat larger and darker birds from Levant, currently included in 
nominate race. sometimes separated as race levantinus; those of Buru have occasionally been sepa- 
rated as race toxopei; race sumbae sometimes subsumed into celebensis. Nine subspecies currently 
recognized, 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. s. stentoreus (Hemprich & Ehrenberg, 1833) — Egypt (including Sinai) and Levant. 

A. s. brunnescens (Jerdon, 1839) - NE Sudan, NW Somalia, Arabian Peninsula, and from SC 
Kazakhstan S to S Iraq and Iran and E to N Indian Subcontinent; non-breeding also peninsular India. 
A. s. amyae Stuart Baker, 1922 — NE India (plains of R Brahmaputra, in Assam) E to N Myanmar 
and S China (SE Xizang E to S Sichuan and Guizhou). 

A. s. meridionalis (Legge, 1875) — S India and Sri Lanka. 

A. s. siebersi Salomonsen, 1928 — W Java. 

A. s. lentecaptus E. J. O. Hartert, 1924 — Borneo, C & E Java and W Lesser Sundas (Lombok, 
Sumbawa). 

A. s. harterti Salomonsen, 1928 — Philippines. 

A. s. celebensis Heinroth, 1903 — S Sulawesi. 

A. s. sumbae E. J. O. Hartert, 1924 — S Moluccas (Buru) and C & E Lesser Sundas (Sumba, Timor) 
to New Guinea, Bismarck Archipelago and Solomon Is. 

Descriptive notes. 18-20 cm; 23-34 g (mean 28-8 g). A large plain reed-warbler with rather 
conspicuous supercilium. Nominate race has whitish supercilium, olive-brown lores, cheek and 
ear-coverts, upperparts warm olive-brown, with rufous tone on rump and uppertail-coverts; flight- 
feathers dark brown, edged paler, tertials and upperwing-coverts warm olive-brown; tail brown; 
chin and throat white, sometimes with few dark shaft streaks; underparts suffused with warm 
buff; iris dark; upper mandible horn-coloured; lower mandible pinkish-flesh with horn tip; legs 
dark grey to greenish-horn. Distinguished from similar A. arundinaceus by generally more slen- 


der appearance, with slightly longer tail, bill 
and legs (bill also thinner), shorter wing, and 
usually narrower and duller supercilium. Sexes 
alike. Juvenile is similar to adult but gener- 
ally more bright rusty ochre, especially on un- 
derparts. Race brunnescens is less rufous 
above than nominate, also distinctly paler and 
whiter below and on flanks, with wing longer 
but bill shorter and broader; amyae is smaller 
and darker than previous; meridionalis is 
smaller and darker than last, has fulvous-grey 
wash over chest; harterti has rufous on flanks 
and undertail-coverts; lentecaptus has rela- 
tively stronger bill and slightly lighter under- 
parts than others; celebensis is smaller than previous, with sumbae intermediate. Voice. Song 
very loud, combines harsh grating and chattering sounds with sweeter notes and loud squeaks, 
typical refrain “karra-karra-kareet-kareet-kareet” or "prit-prit-pritik", similar to but thinner and 
higher-pitched than that of A. arundinaceus; often mimics other birds. Calls a loud “chack” and a 
low "churr". 

Habitat. Papyrus (Cyperus) stands, reeds (Phragmites) around lakes, ponds and along rivers, 
reedmace (Typha), riverside scrub, bushes along irrigation ditches, mangroves, Pandanus, and 
elephant grass; breeds also in very small clumps of reeds along mountain streams. Reported as 
breeding in maize (Zea mays) plantations in Kazakhstan. To 3000 m in Himalayas. On migration 
also in dry habitats, such as acacia (Acacia) scrub, tamarisk (Tamarix), sugar cane and other 
cultivation. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects. Recorded items include dragonflies and damselflies (Odonata), 
mayflies (Ephemeroptera), stoneflies (Plecoptera), grasshoppers and other orthopterans, mantises 
(Mantodea), bugs (Hemiptera, including aphids), adult and larval lepidopterans, caddis flies 
(Trichoptera), flies (Diptera), hymenopterans (including ants and bees), beetles (Coleoptera); also 
slugs, snails, young frogs; also seeds of aquatic plants. Forages mainly low down within reeds or 
bushes, near or over water. Takes food also from water surface, from floating vegetation, and by 
hopping about on ground near water in marshy habitat, Feeds also in trees not far from reedbeds. 
Breeding. Season Mar to late Jun in Egypt, Apr to end Jul in Israel, mid-May to Aug in Tajikistan, 
Mar-Aug in Indian Subcontinent (chiefly Jun and Jul in Kashmir). Monogamous, partially 
polygynous. Nest built mainly by female, a neat, deep and massive cylindrical cup of dry reed 
leaves, reed flowers, other plant fibres and grasses, lined with finer material (wool, horsehair, 
sedges, dry moss and rushes sometimes used), external diameter 9-3-13-2 cm, height 8-4—23 cm, 
internal diameter 4-8-6-6 cm, cup depth 5-7 cm; placed 10-200 cm (mostly 40-80 cm) above 
water in reeds or other aquatic vegetation. Clutch 3-6 eggs; incubation by female alone, period 13— 
15 days; chicks cared for and fed by both parents, nestling period 11-13 days. 

Movements. Varies in different parts of range from sedentary to migratory. Nominate race mainly 
resident, with local dispersal outside breeding season. Race brunnescens resident in W & S of 
range, migratory farther N. N populations winter in Nepal and throughout most of Indian Subcon- 
tinent; autumn migration starts Aug, passage through Turkmenia mid-Aug to mid-Oct, in Uzbekistan 
apparently ending in late Sept. in Kashmir last records in Oct; migration in W & S Pakistan mostly 
late Aug and Sept, movement in India continuing into Nov. Return migration begins Mar in India, 
with birds still present S India and Nepal until May; in SW Turkmenia recorded from early Mar, 
common by early Apr; in Pamir-Alay Mts, passage and arrivals second half Apr or early May; 
reaches Tashkent area of Uzbekistan middle to late Apr. Other races chiefly sedentary; amyae par- 
tially migratory, recorded in winter in NW Thailand and Indochina. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to abundant in much of range; un- 
common in Myanmar, uncommon in Philippines. Density 10—20 singing birds/ha in Nile Delta 
(nominate race), where population estimated at tens of thousands of pairs. In Tajikistan 
(brunnescens), 1 pair/500—700 m of waterway in reedbeds near Sary-Kamysh and 3 nests in 1-2 
km? of reeds and reedmace along R Kafirnigan: 26 occupied nests in 120 m? and 4 nests within c. 
30 m in Pamir-Alay Mts. Race meridionalis plentiful in suitable biotope in S India and Sri Lanka. 
Bibliography. Abdusalayamov (1973), Ali & Ripley (1997), Bates & Lowther (1952), Bochenski & Kucenierczyk 
(2003). Brooks er al. (1987), Castell (1999a, 2001a), Coates (1990), Courtney-Haines (1991), Cramp (1992), 
Dementiev et al. (1968), Dickson & Scott (1997), Dolgushin et al. (1972), Goodman et al. (1989), Grimmett et al. 
(1998), Gynther (1994), Hansson, Gavrilov & Gavrilov (2003), Hartert (1924b), Kennedy et al. (2000), Kovshar 
(1966, 1972), Laird (1992), Leisler et al. (1997), Levin & Beljalov (1988), Meise (19682), Merom et al. (1999), 
Morgan (2004), Norman (1997), Paludan (1959), Parasharya et al. (1995), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roselaar 
(1994), Shirihai (1996), Shirihai et al. (1995), Smith (1961), Smythies (1986), Snow & Perrins (1998), Stuart Baker 
(1923), Urban et al. (1997), Vaurie (1959), Wallace (1973). 


102. Large-billed Reed-warbler 


Acrocephalus orinus 


French: Rousserolle à grand bec German: GroBschnabel-Rohrsünger Spanish: Carricero Picudo 
Other common names: Hume's (Large-billed) Reed-warbler 


Taxonomy. Acrocephalus orinus Oberholser, 1905, Himachal Pradesh, India. 
Known only from type specimen, and an individual captured in Mar 2006. Has been suggested that 
it represents an isolated population of A. stentoreus, or an aberrant A. dumetorum; recent re-exami- 
nation of morphoiogy and mitochondrial DNA, while showing specimen to be similar to latter, 
nevertheless supports treatment as a separate species. Monotypic. 
Distribution. N India: known from type locality near Rampur, in Sutlej Valley (Himachal Pradesh). 
Very recently, a bird trapped in SC Thailand. 
Descriptive notes. Single specimen c. 13 cm. 
NU Medium-sized reed-warbler with noticeably 
2 af large and strong bill, long narrow tail with 
yes © pointed feathers, rounded wingtip. Has pale 
superciliary stripe not strongly pronounced; 
upperparts rich olive-brown, slight rufous tinge 
(especially on uppertail-coverts and edgings 
to greater coverts); throat creamy olive, under- 
parts strongly washed olive-buff, sides more 
olive-brown; iris dark; upper mandible dark 
with pale cutting edges, entire lower mandible 
pale; legs, toes and claws pale brown. Differs 
from A. dumetorum mainly in longer broader 
bill (with swollen lower mandible), slightly 
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darker and more rufous-tinged upperparts (fresh plumage), pointed rectrices, very small first pri- 
mary, larger foot and claw. Sexes presumably similar. Juvenile not known. Voice. No information. 
Habitat. No information from type locality. Thai individual was trapped in an artifical sedge-bed 
on a sewage farm. 

Food and Feeding. No information. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Thai individual presumably a migrant, trapped in late Mar. No other information. 
Status and Conservation. Data-deficient. Probably extremely rare. Until very recently known 
only from type specimen, collected in Nov 1867. In Mar 2006, 1 individual trapped on sewage 
farm in SC Thailand; DNA tests confirmed identity. Location of this find is an artificial sedge-bed 
of only c. 2500 m2, surveys urgently required to locate breeding. stopover and wintering sites, and 
then to highlight major conservation action required. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Bensch & Pearson (2002), Courtney-Haines (1991), Hume (1871), Sibley & 
Monroe (1990), Vaurie (1959), 


103. Basra Reed-warbler 
Acrocephalus griseldis 


French: Rousserolle d'Irak German: Basrarohrsinger Spanish: Carricero de Basora 
Taxonomy. Calamoherpe griseldis Hartlaub, 1891, Nguru, Kilosa. Tanzania. 
Has been treated as conspecific with A. arundinaceus, but recent study based on mitochondrial 
DNA sequences supports treatment as separate species. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Breeds in E Iraq (on lower R Euphrates and R Tigris); non-breeding E Africa from S 
Somalia S to Mozambique and Malawi. 
2 Descriptive notes. 17-18 cm: 12-29 g (mean 
am n 17 g). A slim, medium-sized reed-warbler with 
E long slender bill, relatively long wing. rela- 
-ha | tively short tail. Has quite prominent whitish 
Nome T y ; supercilium extending well behind eye, and 
often emphasized by dark eyestripe; upperparts 
ts» more or less uniform cold olivaceous brown 
E — "ux, or grey, in fresh plumage suffused creamy yel- 
"d low or slightly pale rufous-brown; distinctive 
| darkish remiges; tail contrastingly darker 
brown than remainder of plumage; throat pure 
| white. underparts whitish, restricted cream- 
| yellow tinge on flanks, sometimes a very few 
faint streaks on breast; iris dark; bill dark 
brown above, mainly pinkish below, yellow tongue; legs pale grey, dark grey or plumbeous. Dif- 
fers from A. arundinaceus mainly in smaller size (between that species and A. scirpaceus), whiter 
supercilium, grey (not brownish) legs. Sexes alike. Juvenile is brighter than adult, warmer-col- 
oured above, darker and tinged cinnamon below. Voice. Song "chuc-chuc-churruc-churruc-chuc". 
similar to that of A. arundinaceus but tempo much slower, less rhythmic, quieter and without 
guttural grating quality. Call rather harsh “charr”, louder than similar note of A. scirpaceus. 
Habitat. Breeds in stands of reed (Phragmites), reedmace (Tvpha) and similar thick emergent 
aquatic vegetation; in African non-breeding quarters, dense thickets in vicinity of water, moist 
undergrowth, tall grass, sedges along ditches and bushes over seasonal floodwater. 
Food and Feeding. Few data. Diet mainly insects; probably much as for A. arundinaceus. 
Breeding. No information; presumably as A. arundinaceus. 
Movements. Migratory. Winters in E Africa, from S Somalia and E Kenya S to C Mozambique (S 
to at least 17° S) and in Malawi. Departure from breeding grounds from Aug/Sept; passes through 
Arabia and crosses Red Sea into NE Africa; occurs on Sudan coast late Aug to mid-Oct, recorded in 
Ethiopia late Aug to early Dec (mainly Sept); arrives on non-breeding grounds in Kenya trom early 
Sept, Malawi from mid-Dec. Wintering sites occupied until late Mar/early Apr. Few spring passage 
records, suggesting long unbroken flight on return migration; common in NE Saudi Arabia in Apr- 
May, and arrives in Iraq from Apr. Vagrants recorded in Cyprus and Israel. 
Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted-range species: present in Mesopotamian 
Marshes EBA. Not much information on current breeding numbers; thought to have colonized 
Kuwait in mid-1990s. Recent drainage in river valleys of Euphrates and Tigris has certainly had 
negative effect in breeding population. In non-breeding range, density of c. 10-20 individuals/ha 
recorded on lower Tana floodplain, in SE Kenya; locally common in S Malawi. 
Bibliography. Ash (1978), Ash & Miskell (1981), Backhurst & Pearson (1993), Benson & Benson (1977), van den 
Berg & Symens (1992), Clancey (1980b), Courtney-Haines (1991), Cramp (1992), Cyrus (1986), Dickson & Scott 
(1997), Eck (1994), Hanmer (1979b, 1986, 1994), Hansson & Richardson (2005), Hockey (1995), Hustler ( 1998b), 
Nikolaus (1979), Parkin et al. (2004), Pearson (1982). Pearson & Backhurst (1976, 1988), Pearson & Lack (1992), 
Pearson et al. (1978), Reichholf (1989), Schmidt (1991), Shirihai er al. (1995), Snow & Perrins (1998). Stattersfield 
& Capper (2000), Tyler et al. (1997), Urban er al. (1997), Walther et al. (2004). 


104. Australian Reed-warbler 
Acrocephalus australis 


French: Rousserolle d'Australie German: Australrohrsánger Spanish: Carricero Australiano 
Other common names: Australian Great Reed-warbler, Long-billed Reed-warbler 


Taxonomy. Calamoherpe australis Gould, 1838, Parramatta, New South Wales, Australia. 
According to mitochondrial DNA sequences and morphology, this species is part of a monophyletic 
clade together with A. arundinaceus, A. orientalis, A. stentoreus and A. vaughani; probably other 
Pacific species also belong to this clade, but genetic data lacking. Has been considered a race of A. 
stentoreus, but molecular-genetic analysis supports treatment as separate species; populations from 
Indonesia to Solomons, currently placed in A. stentoreus, might instead belong in present species. 
Three subspecies currently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. a. carterae Mathews, 1912 — NW Australia. 

A. a. gouldi A. J. C. Dubois, 1901 — SW Australia. 

A. a. australis (Gould, 1838) — E & SE Australia, including Tasmania. 

Descriptive notes. 16-17 cm. Nominate race has pale buff supercilium extending from nostril 
region backwards over eye to side of nape; lores dusky brown; ear-coverts mostly buffy or whitish- 
buff, grading darker towards back, and sometimes with whitish shaft lines; otherwise plain olive- 
brown above, darker on head, with wings and tail darker brown; buffy white below, whiter on 
throat and centre of belly, more cinnamon-buff on breast side and flanks; iris dark; bill brown, 


paler below; legs black-brown. Sexes similar. 
Juvenile is darker brown than adult. Race 
gouldi has upperparts darker than nominate. 
Voice. Song a rich, persistent and musical chat- 
tering, "twitchy-twitchy-twitchy-quarty- 
- quarty-quarty", with many variations. Call a 
dry scolding rattle or churring, given infre- 
quently during boundary disputes. 
= Habitat. Predominantly swamps and lake 
edges, springs, streams, dams, bore drains, 
9 $ sewage ponds and clay-pans; also irrigated 
sid 1 crops and Pandanus. Breeds chiefly in stands 
: of reed (Phragmites) and reedmace (Typha); 
recorded also as breeding in pampas grass 
(Cartoderia), and in such trees as willow (Salix), mulberry (Morus), paperbark (Melaleuca), also 
in bushes, bamboo and stands of weeds, sometimes away from any water. 
Food and Feeding. Diet insects. including dragonflies and damselflies (Odonata), Diptera, 
orthopterans (grasshoppers, locusts), coleopterans (water beetles, scarab beetles, weevils), bugs 
(Hemiptera); also spiders (Araneae). Forages in dense vegetation, e.g. reedbeds, reedmace, and 
adjacent shrubs, trees, crops and paddocks. 
Breeding. Season Sept-Feb: two broods. Monogamous and partially polygynous. Nest built by 
both sexes. female making the major contribution, a deep cylindrical cup of reed leaves, grasses, 
reed inflorescences, fibres, decaying water weeds, plant down, reedmace catkins, feathers and string, 
external diameter 6-4-9 cm, height 7-18-5 cm, internal diameter 3-8-6 cm, cup depth 5-6-5 cm, 
placed above water, mud and even dry land at height of 30-200 cm; of nests supported by reedmace, 
63-5% on dead stems. 1-6% on fresh stems and 35% on mix of the two; territorial, but only imme- 
diate nest area defended. Clutch 2—4 eggs (mean of 165 clutches 3-11); incubation by female only, 
period 13-15 days; chicks fed by both parents, nestling period 10-13 days; young sometimes 
return to nest after having left, fledglings fed until at least 28-29 days old, Nesting success 58%, 
mean 1-72 fledglings per nest; predation the main cause of nest losses. 
Movements. Partially migratory. Information scant; generally, breeding records are more in S and 
at or near coast than are non-breeding records. In Tasmania and S Australia, probably moves N in 
autumn. after breeding, whereas in New South Wales and S Queensland some individuals may 
move N while others are sedentary. In SW Australia disappears in Apr and returns in Aug, but 
resident around Perth; at Manjimup, 300 km S of Perth, most leave before Mar and come back in 
Sept. Males arrive on breeding grounds before females. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally abundant, with very high breeding 
density. Vulnerable to habitat destruction by burning, clearance and drainage. On the other hand, 
benefits from the creation of small irrigation and stock dams, which are widespread in the agricul- 
tural landscape of Australia. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1977, 1982b), Berg et al. (2005). Bocheüski & Kucenierczyk (2003), Brown & Brown (1983), 
Brown et al. (1990), Courtney-Haines (1991). Cramp (1992), Dutson (2006c), Eikenaar er al. (2003), Hartert (1924b), 
Hobbs (1962), Johnstone & Storr (2004), Leisler, Heidrich er al. (1997), Leisler, Winkler & Wink (2002), Lenz 
(1989a, 1989b), MacDonald (1973), Parkin et al. (2004), Pizzey & Knight (2004), Schodde & Mason (1999), 
Serventy & Whittell (1976), Stuart Baker (1923), Welbergen er al. (2001), Wooller & Wooller (1997). 


105. Nightingale Reed-warbler 


Acrocephalus luscinius 


German: Sprosserrohrsánger Spanish: Carricero Ruisefior 


French: Rousserolle rossignol 


Taxonomy. Thryothorus luscinius Quoy and Gaimard, 1830, Guam. 

Sometimes treated as conspecific with A. syrinx, and sometimes also with A, rehsei, but differs 
from both in distinctly larger size, much longer bill, and song. Dark race yamashinae, from Pagan 
1 (NC Northern Marianas), extinct: described race astrolabii, of uncertain origin but possibly from Yap 
(in W Caroline Is), also extinct. Two extant subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. l. luscinius (Quoy & Gaimard, 1830) - Northern Mariana Is (Alamagan, Saipan). 

A. l. nijoi (Yamashina, 1940) — Aguijan (S Northern Marianas). 

Descriptive notes. 18 cm; male average 35-9 g, 
female average 32 g. Relatively large reed- 
è : warbler with very long bill. head plumage of- 


d ten dishevelled. Nominate race has yellow 
p supercilium, black eyestripe; crown and 
EE zn upperparts rusty brown, narrow buff edges on 
b=- En l 7 primaries and secondaries and on tips of 
ES. EN a 9 eee E rectrices; light yellow to cream below, flanks 

Es de RENE d brownish-yellow to buff; iris dark; upper man- 


dible greyish-black with yellow edges, lower 
mandible flesh-pink with yellow edges; legs 
greyish-blue. Sexes similar in plumage, male 
slightly (but significantly) larger than female. 
Juvenile undescribed. Race nijoi has shorter 
bill than nominate, also upperparts much less rusty, flanks and belly darker and more brownish, 
Voice. Song loud, melodic, varied and complex, of whistles, warbles and trills, long sustained, may 
continue unbroken for several minutes; often sings at night; males sing in chorus at dawn, but 
singing less frequent during day. Call a loud "chuck" or "tchack". 

Habitat. Mosaics of elephant grass and tangan-tangan (Leucaena), also mangroves (Bruguiera 
gymnorrhiza), reed (Phragmites karka) marshes, Hibiscus thickets; also typhoon-created forest 
openings with meadow vegetation and thickets, and groves of trees. 

Food and Feeding. Information sparse. Diet probably mostly insects, lizards, also spiders (Araneae) 
and snails. Forages mainly on ground; gleans invertebrates from leaves (both live and dead ones), 
and probes dead stubs. 

Breeding. Peak periods in Jan-Mar and Jul-Sept. Monogamous. Nest built by female, a rather 
deep cup, two types distinguished, one tightly woven and compact, the other larger and tightly 
woven with bulky outer material; in each case constructed chiefly of dry vine stems, also dry grass 
blades, dry bark strips, spider webs, petioles and branchlets, external diameter 8-3-12.7 cm (mean 
1-6 cm), height 5-7-17-7 cm (9 cm), internal diameter 4-6-8-6 cm (6-5 cm), cup depth 2-9-5-8 cm 
(4-5 cm); in most cases built in tree (mainly the introduced tangan-tangan) at height of 2-3-10 m; 
average size of seven territories 9338 m?, ten times larger than territories of A. orientalis. Clutch 2- 
4 eggs (mean 2-5); no information on incubation and nestling periods. Adult male annual survival 
at least 82%. 
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Family SYLVIIDAE (OLD WORLD WARBLERS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted-range species: present in Mariana Islands 
EBA. Current population estimated at c. 4572-4577 individuals: 346 on Alamagan and 4225 on 
Saipan (nominate race), and 1-6 on Aguijan (race nijoi). Nominate race extirpated on Guam, where 
last known sighting, of a single individual, occurred in 1969. Race yamashinae became extinct on 
Pagan I. to which it was confined. before 1981. Surviving population declining owing to habitat 
loss (agriculture, home-building and tourist-related facilities), and to predation by introduced brown 
tree snake (Boiga irregularis), monitor lizard ( Varanus indicus), feral cats and rats (Rattus); also as 
a result of pesticide use and major fires. A recovery plan in progress includes programme for re- 
moval of goats (which destroy habitat) and snakes from the islands. 

Bibliography. Baker (1951), Bochenski & Kucenierczyk (2003), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar et al. 
(1994), Courtney-Haines (1991). Craig (1992, 1996), David & Gosselin (2002a), Glass (1987). Grue (1985), Jenkins 
(1983), Marshall (1949), Mosher & Fancy (2002), duPont (1976), Pratt et al. (1979, 1987), Reichel et al. (1992), 
Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Yamashina (1942), 


106. Caroline Reed-warbler 
Acrocephalus syrinx 


French: Rousserolle des Carolines Spanish: Carricero de las Carolinas 
German: Carolinenrohrsánger 
Other common names: Caroline Islands Reed-warbler 


Taxonomy. Sylvia syrinx Kittlitz, 1835. Woleai Atoll, Caroline Islands. 

Has been treated as conspecific with A. luscinius, but smaller size, much shorter bill, and different 
song and ecology justify treatment as separate species. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Caroline Is (Woleai. Lamotrek. Truk, Pohnpei, Nukuoro, Kosrae). 

Descriptive notes. 15 cm. Medium-sized reed- 
warbler with long bill. Has broad yellowish 
: supercilium, blackish eyestripe; brown above, 
i ‘ paler and yellower on rump, thin yellowish 
B o E edges on primaries and secondaries and on tips 


REC —:- —— = of rectrices; below, yellowish-white with cin- 
-- oes namon-buff tint; iris dark; upper mandible 
ee i X - Mr blackish, lower mandible light greyish; legs 


greyish. Differs from A. luscinius mainly in 
having much shorter bill. Sexes similar. Juve- 
/ nile undescribed. Voice. Song a complex se- 
jn ries of warbles and trills, usually broken into 
short bursts with intermittent pauses; not so 
sustained as that of A. luscinius. 

Habitat. Thick stands of tall grass; found also in gardens (including in towns), and in second- 
growth forest and montane rainforest. 

Food and Feeding. Diet not documented. Skulking. Frequently feeds on the ground; also ascends 
into canopy in forest. 

Breeding. Nests with eggs found in Apr-Oct, and nest-building observed in Dec. Nest a firmly woven 
structure. more or less resembling a sphere, of grasses, stems and leaves, lined with fine grass, external 
diameter 8-11-7 cm, height 4-7-8-8 cm, internal diameter 4-3-6 cm, cup depth 3-5-6 cm: mostly 
above ground, exceptionally above water, mainly in smal] tree such as breadfruit (Artocarpus incisus), 
mango (Mangifera), ivory palm or coconut, sometimes in bush, tall grass or cane swamp, at height of 
1.8-12 m. Clutch 2 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in East Caroline 
Islands EBA. Population believed to be large; the species is common in at least part of its small 
range. Breeds on the high islands, as well as on coral islets. 

Bibliography. Bocheriski & Kuoenierczyk (2003), Brandt (1962), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Courtney-Haines 
(1991). Dutson (2006c), Hartert (1910), Pratt er al. (1987). Sibley & Monroe (1990). 
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107. Nauru Reed-warbler 
Acrocephalus rehsei 


French: Rousserolle de Nauru German: Naururohrsánger Spanish: Carricero de Nauru 
Other common names: Finsch's Reed-warbler, Nauru/Pleasant Warbler 


Taxonomy. Calamoherpe rehsei Finsch, 1883, Nauru. 

Has been treated as conspecific with A. /uscinius, but smaller size, shorter bill and different song 
justify treatment as separate species. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Nauru I (Melanesia). 

— " Descriptive notes. 15 cm. Medium-sized reed- 
warbler with thin, straight bill and distinctly 
rounded wings. Has well-defined whitish 
b l zm supercilium, light rufescent head side and neck 
em ui side; crown and upperparts greyish-olive, more 
vivid on rump and uppertail-coverts; upper- 
wing and tail umber-brown, remiges with faint 
2 P rufescent outer edges, rectrices faintly tipped 
à j i ue rufescent; chin and throat yellowish-white, un- 
X derparts light rufescent, brightest on flanks, 
undertail-coverts and underwing-coverts; iris 
v dark; bill dark horn-brown, basal half of lower 
i mandible flesh-coloured; legs lead-coloured. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. 
Song, heard at any time of the day or night. described as wonderful, some notes being reminiscent 
of those of Song Thrush (Turdus philomelos) and others likened to notes of Common Blackbird 
(Turdus merula). 


Habitat. Remnant forest on steep sides of island escarpment, gardens in coastal areas, and scrub 
areas. 


Food and Feeding. Insects. Observed to forage in crowns of coconut palms (Cocos nucifera) in 
coastal areas. 

Breeding. Probably breeds throughout year, without distinct season. Nest built 45-300 cm above 
ground in bush or low undergrowth, placed in forked branches of Hibiscus or lime tree (Tilia). 
Clutch uncertain, probably 3 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 


Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Nauru Secondary 
Area. In 1993, was found to be widely distributed throughout the island and relatively common. 
Population estimated at 10,000—20,000 individuals. Very small range leaves this species suscepti- 
ble to chance events, such as cyclones and the introduction of alien predators. 

Bibliography. Bochefiski & Kucenierczyk (2003), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar 
et al. (1994), Finsch (1883), Pearson (1962), Sibley & Monroe (1990), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


108. Millerbird 


Acrocephalus familiaris 


French: Rousserolle obscure German: Hawaiirohrsánger Spanish: Carricero Familiar 
Other common names: Hawaiian Reed-warbler; Laysan Millerbird (familiaris); Nihoa Millerbird/ 
Warbler (kingi) 


Taxonomy. Tatare familiaris Rothschild, 1892, Laysan Island, Hawaii. 
Relationships with other members of genus unclear, possibly not close. Race kingi sometimes treated 
as a full species because of morphological differences. Nominate race (restricted to Laysan) ex- 
tinct. One extant subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
A. f. kingi (Wetmore, 1924) - Nihoa, in W Hawaiian Is. 
Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 15—21-5 g (mean c. 
18.3 g). Small and drab, thin-billed warbler. 
Nominate race extinct. Race kingi has lores 
whitish with some olive tips and barring, thin 
74 whitish supercilium; crown and nape olive, 
upperparts olive-brown, dark drab on rump, 
upperwing-coverts, primaries and secondaries 
mostly brownish with margins grey or buff, 
rectrices hair-brown with tawny-olive margins, 
dark brownish-olive bars on tail and secondar- 
o ies; whitish below, breast side smoke-grey, 
flanks tawny olive, undertail-coverts pale grey- 
brown; iris dark; upper mandible sepia, lower 
mandible cinnamon, both with distinctly dark 
tip: legs light drab to brown. Sexes similar, female sometimes with lower breast and belly mixed white 
and cream. Juvenile undescribed. Extinct nominate race was slightly smaller, darker above and 
paler below. Voice. Song, from exposed perch, rather simple and short, described as thin, metallic and 
energetic. Calls "chip". and 2-3 notes similar to those of a vireo (Vireo). 
Habitat. Bushy hillsides; prefers dense cover near ground, particularly around the shrubs 
Chenopodium oahuense and Sida fallax, but can be also found in other bushes and tall bunch- 
grass. 
Food and Feeding. Diet chiefly insects and their larvae, especially moths and caterpillars 
(Lepidoptera, including large miller moths of family Noctuidae), dipteran flies (of family 
Hippoboscidae), grasshoppers (Acrididae), small beetles (of families Anthribidae, Chrysomelidae, 
Coccinellidae, Curculionidae, Nitidulidae, Tenebrionidae), ground bugs (Lygaeidae), leafhoppers 
(Cicadellidae), aphids (Aphidoidea), scale insects (Coccoidea), hymenopterans (including bees, 
wasps and ants); also takes pseudoscorpions (Chelonethida), spiders (Araneae), and occasionally 
grass seeds. Gleans items from shrubs, bunch-grass and other low vegetation, also from leaf litter 
and soil surface, while walking, hopping and climbing; also performs aerial hawking. 
Breeding. Season at least Jan-Sept. Monogamous. Nest built by both sexes, taking up to 2 weeks, 
a fairly deep cup (not so deep as nests of most congeners), composed of dry grass, rootlets and 
feathers, external diameter 9.2-11 cm (mean 10 cm), height 7-10-5 cm (8-7 cm), internal diameter 
4-8-5-8 cm (5-3 cm), cup depth 4-4-6-5 cm (5-3 cm), situated usually in dense shrub, 35 nests at 
average of 33 cm above ground; territory size 0-19-0.95 ha. Clutch 1-3 eggs, mostly 2; incubation 
by both sexes, period probably 16 days; both also feed chicks, nestling period not documented. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. CRITICAL. Restricted-range species: present in Laysan Island EBA 
(Extinct) and in Nihoa Secondary Area. Nominate race was confined to Laysan I, where estimated 
population of 1500 in Apr 1915; became extinct between 1916 and 1923, after rabbits (Oryctolagus 
cuniculus), introduced c. 1903, had destroyed almost all vegetation on the island. Surviving race 
(kingi) is confined to the tiny island of Nihoa, with surface area of 63 ha. Fluctuating population 
size; estimates during past 40 years have ranged from 31 to 731 individuals. Numbers probably 
regulated mainly by weather, being linked to precipitation levels; droughts, storms and hurricanes 
inevitably have negative impact. Population level also influenced by variation in insect supply. 
Climatic events or accidental introduction of mammalian predators could rapidly bring about its 
extinction; fire also a potential threat. Nihoa Finches (Telespyza ultima) may sometimes eat eggs of 
this species, but no other terrestrial or avian predators. Nihoa is part of the Hawaiian Islands Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, and legal access is controlled by a permit system that is restricted largely to 
biologists and other researchers. Strict protocols are followed in order to ensure that permit-hold- 
ers do not accidentally introduce new species via seeds, eggs or insects on clothes and equipment. 
Translocation experiments are planned. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1984), Berger (1981), Bocheriski & Kucenierczyk (2003), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), 
Collar & Andrew (1988). Collar et al. (1994), Conant (1984), Conant & Morin (2001), Conant et al. (1981), Courtney- 
Haines (1991), Fisher (1903), King (1978/79), Morin & Conant (1994), Morin et al. (1997), Pratt et al. (1987), 
Richardson (1954), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Vanderbilt & Meyer de Schauensee (1941), Wetmore (1924). 


109. Kiritimati Reed-warbler 
Acrocephalus aequinoctialis 


French: Rousserolle dela Ligne German: Fanningrohrsánger Spanish: Carricero de Kiritimati 
Other common names: Christmas (Island) Warbler/Reed-warbler, Equinoctial/Polynesian War- 
bler/Reed-warbler, Line Island Warbler/Reed-warbler, Bokikokiko 


e 


Taxonomy. Sylvia aequinoctialis Latham, 1790, Kiritimati (Christmas Island), eastern Polynesia. 
Relationships uncertain. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. a. pistor Tristram, 1883 — Teraina and Tabuaeran, in N Line Is. 

A. a. aequinoctialis (Latham, 1790) — Kiritimati (N Line Is). 

Descriptive notes, 15 cm; 19 g. A medium-sized, predominantly grey reed-warbler with white 
feather edgings. Has obscure whitish supercilium extending from bill base backwards, olivaceous- 


Family SYLVIIDAE (OLD WORLD WARBLERS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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E — 4 grey cheek; above, olivaceous grey. neutral 

-— Be. ; grey on neck side and scapulars, many feath- 
; ; ers with whitish margins, these narrow on back, 
b TU a pa | broader on rump and uppertail-coverts (on 
rf 


i some specimens latter areas predominantly pale 
fx 2 x iin i |} buffy, perhaps a result of wear and fading): 
: ) " remiges clove-brown, tipped and externally 
eni il 4 EE: K es ' edged whitish, most broadly so on secondar- 
a — a pai | ies and tertials (more or less albinistic quills 
| not unusual), upperwing-coverts as remiges but 
still more broadly tipped with greyish-white: 
rectrices clove-brown dorsally, mouse-grey 
ventrally, narrowly edged and more broadly 
tipped whitish; entirely whitish below, faintly 
tinged pale neutral grey on breast side, flanks and belly, and faintly pale yellowish on breast centre 
and belly; underwing mouse-grey with whitish coverts; iris dark; upper mandible blackish, lower 
mandible horn-coloured or flesh-coloured: legs slaty. Sexes alike. Juvenile is brighter grey than 
adult. Race pistor differs from nominate only in being larger. Voice. Calls "cha", "che". "che che" 
and “churr”. Song simple in comparison with those of most congeners: short song involves combi- 
nation of the “cha”, "che" and "churr" calls and variations of these, given at different intervals and 
amplitudes; long song, used only by unmated males, comprises combination of short songs and 
calls given over long period of time. 
Habitat. Open areas with scattered dominant tree Tournefortia argentea (growing to 4-6 m) mixed 
with dense brush, and sometimes with introduced coconut palms (Cocos nucifera). 
Food and Feeding. Insects, including flies (Diptera) and dragonflies (Odonata); small lizards and 
lizard tails also recorded. Spends most of its time in foraging on ground, in low ground cover. and 
in dead or low branches close to ground level. Weak flier. 
Breeding. Season at least Feb-Jul. Monogamous. Nest a deep cup of grasses. rootlets. coconut 
husk tendrils. sometimes also string and plastic, external diameter 7-14 cm (mean 9-3 cm), height 
7—13-5 cm (9:6 cm), internal diameter 4-3-5.7 cm (4-9 cm), cup depth 4-1-5-5 em (4-9 cm), placed 
mostly just below canopy close to top leaves of stem in three or four branch forks of mature beach 
heliotrope (Messerschmidia argentea) at height of 1-8-8-1 m (chiefly 6-7 m); territory size 1-8- 
2:3 ha. Clutch 2-4 eggs; incubation by female, chicks fed by both parents, no information on 
incubation and nestling periods; young stay in natal territory for several months. into period when 
parents have their next brood. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Northern 
Line Islands Secondary Area. Population in mid-1960s estimated at 300—400 individuals on Kiritimati 
(nominate race) and several hundreds on Teraina (pistor); probably extirpated on Tabuaeran. No 
obvious threats currently known. 
Bibliography. Bochenski & Kucnierczyk (2003), Clapp & King (1975). Courtney-Haines (1991), Gallagher (1960), 
Holyoak & Thibault (1984). Milder & Schreiber (1982, 1989). Murphy & Mathews (1929). Pratt er al. (1987), 
Schreiber (1979), Tristram (1883). 


110. Tahiti Reed-warbler 


Acrocephalus caffer 


French: Rousserolle à long bec 
German: Langschnabel-Rohrsanger 
Other common names: Long-billed Warbler/Reed-warbler, Tahitian Warbler, Komako 


oes = = = 


Spanish: Carricero de Tahiti 


Taxonomy. Sitta caffra Sparrman, 1786, Tahiti. 
Has sometimes been regarded as conspecific with A. aryphus and A. mendanae, but there are obvi- 
ous morphological and behavioural differences separating the three. Races garretti, known only 
from Huahine (in Leeward Group of Society Is), and longirostris, from Moorea (in Windward 
Group of Society Is), are extinct. One extant subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
A. c. caffer (Sparrman, 1786) — Tahiti (Windward Group of Society Is). 
T Descriptive notes. 17—19 cm. A large, slender 
x warbler with very long bill and long tail. Nomi- 
P nate race has primrose-yellow supercilium, dis- 
tinct dark eyestripe;: crown and upperparts 
mottled olive-brown, feathers with pale 
edgings (broadest on upperwing-coverts and 
: tertials); primaries dark brown, rectrices dark 
`~ ? | brown with yellowish-white tips; throat and 
"c ; underparts are light primrose-yellow; iris dark; 
ZA upper mandible horn-brown, lower mandible 
flesh-coloured; legs greenish-slate. Rare dark 
morph has plumage entirely dark brown. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile is darker than adult. Voice. 
Song a long and varied series of musical whis- 
tled phrases and “churr” notes; alarm a harsh “chrr”. 
Habitat. Riverine woodland, hillside forest, bamboo thickets, second growth, and coconut (Cocos 
nucifera) plantations; to 1700 m. 
Food and Feeding. Diet insects, also lizards, small fish, crayfish (Astacus), snails; also nectar. 
Forages mainly in canopy, by gleaning. 
Breeding. Nest cup-shaped, bulky, elaborately constructed from various plant materials, including 
grass, rootlets and moss, for two nests mean internal diameter 9 cm, height 17 cm, cup depth 12 cm; 
territorial. No further information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Society Islands 
EBA. Rare. In 1986-1991, nominate race estimated to number no more than a few hundred indi- 
viduals; described as still locally abundant on Tahiti in 1999. Extinct on Huahine (race garretti) 
and on Moorea (longirostris). Became increasingly rare and local throughout 20th century; re- 
corded in six of 14 valleys visited during period 1920-1923, and in twelve of 39 visited during 
1986-1991. Ongoing threats are invasion by the Neotropical weed Miconia, exploitation of bam- 
boo, construction of roads and micro-dams, and disturbance created by four-wheel-drive vehicles, 
all of which have resulted in considerable modification of habitat. Introduction of several alien 
bird species, including aggressive Common Myna (Acridorheres tristis), likely to have had a nota- 
ble adverse effect on this warbler; rats, particularly black rat (Rattus rattus), may also be a con- 


tributory factor in its rarity. 
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Bibliography. Bocheñski & Kucenierczyk (2003), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar et al. (1994), Courtney- 
Haines (1991), Holyoak & Thibault (1978. 1984), King (1978/79), Mees (1991), Murphy & Mathews (1929), 
duPont (1976), Pratt et al. (1987), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). Thibault & Rives (1975). 


111. Tuamotu Reed-warbler 
Acrocephalus atyphus 


French: Rousserolle des Touamotou Spanish: Carricero de Tuamoti 
German: Tuamoturohrsánger 
Other common names: Tuamotu Warbler 


Taxonomy. Conopoderas atypha Wetmore, 1919, Fakarava, Tuamotu Archipelago. 

Has sometimes been considered conspecific with A. caffer and A. mendanae, but the three exhibit 
obvious morphological and behavioural differences. Six subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 


A. a. atyphus (Wetmore, 1919) — islands in NW Tuamotu Archipelago. 
A. a. eremus (Wetmore, 1919) — Makatea I (NW Tuamotu). 
A. a. niauensis (Murphy & Mathews, 1929) — Niau I (NW Tuamotu). 
A. a. flavidus (Murphy & Mathews, 1929) ~ Napuka I (N Tuamotu). 
A. a. palmarum (Murphy & Mathews, 1929) - Anaa I (WC Tuamotu). 
A. a. ravus (Wetmore, 1919) — islands in SE Tuamotu Archipelago. 
- Descriptive notes. c. 18 cm. A slender brown 
| reed-warbler with medium-length bill; plum- 
| ` age highly variable, tending toward greyish 
k and brownish colour morphs. Nominate race 


has whitish supercilium; generally grey-brown 
7 : = . | above, feathers often with fine dirty white 
is ae b margins, wings and tail slightly darker grey- 
ECTS brown but tipped with white; sometimes some 
white feathers scattered asymmetrically on 
wings, tail and/or head; whitish below; iris 
(d ^. dark: upper mandible black, lower mandible 
: flesh-coloured; legs grey. Sexes similar. Juve- 
nile unknown. Races differ mainly in meas- 
urements and, subtly, in shades of colour: 
eremus is larger than nominate. with much longer, downcurved bill, entire plumage heavily tinted 
with cinnamon: niauensis differs from nominate in being smaller, and almost lacking supercilium 
and the white feather margins of back; flavidus is larger than nominate, has upperparts slightly 
washed yellow, underparts strongly washed yellow; ravus differs from nominate in having under- 
parts washed yellow. Voice. Call a low “chru”, frequently repeated. Song usually consists of the 
"chru" call followed by a short whistling phrase, "chr-peee-tu-tu-pee-wee", then a pause before 
being repeated with different arrangement of whistling notes; similar to that of A. caffer, but less 
rich and less varied. 
Habitat. Woodland and brush country on atolls and raised coral islands; occurs also in gardens, 
coconut ( Cocos nucifera) plantations and Pandanus thickets. 
Food and Feeding. Mainly insects, including beetles (Coleoptera), flies (Diptera), hymenopter- 
ans: also spiders (Araneae), molluscs, crustaceans. small lizards, and some plant material. Forages 
by hopping rapidly up and down branches, pecking small items from twigs and leaves: forages also 
on the ground. Sometimes catches insects in flight. 
Breeding. Probably breeds throughout year, without distinct season. Territorial. Nest a deep cup of 
grass stems, twigs, long leaves and fine stems of vines, and coconut fibres, lined with delicate 
fibres and dry grasses, sometimes small green leaves, external diameter 9-13 cm, height 6-12 cm, 
internal diameter 5-5-8 cm, cup depth 3-5-4-5 cm, placed 1-5-10 m above ground in bush, among 
trailing vines or in tree (including coconut palm). Clutch 1-3 eggs; no information on incubation 
and nestling periods; both parents feed young. 
Movement. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Tuamotu 
Archipelago EBA. Locally common. In 1999, recorded as frequent to uncommon on Tuanake, Hiti, 
Tahanea and Tepoto; estimated density on small island of Tepoto in that year was 3-1 birds/ha. 
Bibliography. Blanvillain er al. (2002), Bocheüski & Kucenierczyk (2003), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Courtney- 
Haines (1991), Fisher & Wetmore (1931), Holyoak (1973), Holyoak & Thibault (1984), Murphy & Mathews (1929), 
duPont (1976). Pratt et al. (1987). 


112. Rimatara Reed-warbler 
Acrocephalus rimitarae 


French: Rousserolle de Rimatara German: Rimatararohrsinger Spanish: Carricero de Rimatara 


Taxonomy. Conopoderas vaughani rimitarae Murphy and Mathews, 1929, Rimatara, Austral Is- 
lands. 

Has been treated as conspecific with A. vaughani and A. taiti, but basic differences in sequence and 
pattern of leucistic plumage among the three taxa suggest substantial genetic differentiation at 
species level; as they are separated by great distances of open ocean, gene flow among them is 
probably minimal. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Rimatara, in Austral Is (French Polynesia). 

Descriptive notes. 17 cm. Large warbler with 
relatively short bill. Has yellowish supercilium 
i and dark eyestripe; crown and upperparts dark 
olive-brown, throat and underparts yellowish- 
white; conspicuous plumage leucism fre- 
quently involves head and back, as well as 
wings and tail, white feathers variably and of- 


ems Y E MES x d ten asymmetrically scattered among darker 
DECUS E A ones, often producing large blotches; iris dark; 

i A ot bill dark above, pale below; legs greyish. Sexes 

SF similar. Juvenile is similar to adult but without 
muy M white patches, although some specimens ex- 
dw) hibit white in rectrices. Voice. Loud "chack- 


chack", and variety of chirping calls; latter 
recognized as a song by some authors, but true song not recorded. 
Habitat. Brushy forest and reedbeds. 
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Food and Feeding. No information. 

Breeding. One nest described: built of grasses and fibres, including those of coconut (Cocos 
nucifera), external diameter 9 cm, height 10 cm, internal diameter 5 cm, situated 6-7 m above 
ground in forked branch of tree. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Rimatara EBA. 
Estimated population in size range 2500—-10,000 individuals. Confined to one tiny island, and 
could become severely threatened, e.g. by introduction of black rat (Rartus rattus). In 1989, was 
found to be common and widespread at lower elevations; its population, however, is likely to be 
small, as the island is only 4 km? in size. 

Bibliography. Bochenski & Kuanierczyk (2003), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Graves (1992), Holyoak (1978), 
Holyoak & Thibault (1984), Murphy & Mathews (1929), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


113. Pitcairn Reed-warbler 
Acrocephalus vaughani 


French: Rousserolle des Pitcairn German: Pitcairnrohrsánger Spanish: Carricero de la Pitcairn 
Other common names: Pitcairn Warbler 


Taxonomy. Tatare vaughani Sharpe, 1900, Pitcairn Island. 
According to mitochondrial DNA sequences and morphology. this species is part of a monophyletic 
clade together with A. arundinaceus, A. orientalis, A. stentoreus and A. australis; probably other 
Pacific species also belong to this clade, but genetic data lacking. Has been treated as conspecific 
with A. rimitarae and A. taiti. but basic differences in sequence and pattern of leucistic plumage 
among the three taxa suggest substantial genetic differentiation at species level; as they are sepa- 
rated by great distances of open ocean, gene flow among them is probably less than minimal. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. Pitcairn, in Pitcairn Is (S Polynesia). 

- Descriptive notes. 17 cm; male 27 g. female 
22 g. Alarge warbler with relatively short bill. 
! Has pale supercilium and dark eyestripe; cheek 
l 2 olive with lighter feather edgings; neck side 
MEE ; and upperparts dark olive-brown, rump with 
aec — = 0000 — —7 very broad cream-buff tips (covering most of 
| E Ne exposed part of each feather), uppertail-cov- 
did ; : erts chiefly dull yellowish-grey with darker 
E "e oe shafts (but varying sporadically toward hair- 
IN 2 brown or white); upperwing variable, irregu- 
larly but predominantly white, outer webs of 
remiges tinged yellow, or all remiges and their 
^ coverts fuscous with cinnamon-buff, cream- 
P A |».  — buff or whitish outer edgings; tail variable, ei- 
ther fuscous with white tips or (most specimens) from one half to entirely albinistic (shafts white, 
webs varying from white to yellow); throat to belly yellow, flanks faintly tinged cream-buff, thighs 
dull yellowish-grey, undertail-coverts cream-buff; underwing-coverts whitish or creamy, mottled 
with dark: iris dark: upper mandible dark brown, lower mandible bluish to flesh-coloured; legs 
grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile is more reddish-brown above and cinnamon (rather than yellow) be- 
low, with little trace of albinistic patches. Voice. Unmusical and monotonous chirp, and loud “chack, 
chack”: does not sing. 
Habitat. Mainly patches of tall forest; less common around habitations and in scrubland. Avoids 
areas of open ground and cliffs, 
Food and Feeding, Insects. Forages in trees and bushes, rarely on ground. 
Breeding. Season mainly Aug-Jan. Territorial; sometimes breeds in groups. Nest a deep cup of 
grass and banana fibres, external diameter 8-10 cm, height 14 cm, internal diameter 5-9 cm, cup 
depth 5-6 cm, situated from c. 0-5 m to 12 m above ground in tree, such as rose-apple (Eugenia 
jambos) or mango (Mangifer), or at base of rau-ti (Cordylina terminalis) leaf. Clutch usually 2 
eggs: incubation period c. 14 days; chicks fed by both parents, nestling period c. 14 days. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Pitcairn (Second- 
ary Areas) EBA. Found only on one tiny volcanic island, where its total range covers c. 5 km? and 
tt is at risk through predation by introduced black rats (Rattus rattus). In 1958, it was still common 
and found wherever there are trees or scrub; subsequently declined. In 1998-1999. its population 
was estimated at c. 2000-3000 individuals and was increasing strongly, probably as a result of 
eradication in 1997 of feral cats and attempts to eradicate rats. 
Bibliography. Bell & Bell (1998), Bochefiski & Kucenierczyk (2003), de Brooke & Hartley (1995), Butchart & 
Stattersfield (2004), Collar et al. (1994), Graves (1992), Holyoak & Thibault (1984), Pratt et al. (1987), Stattersfield 
& Capper (2000), Williams (1960). 
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114. Henderson Reed-warbler 
Acrocephalus taiti 


French: Rousserolle de Henderson Spanish: Carricero de Henderson 
German: Hendersonrohrsünger 
Other common names: Henderson (Island) Warbler/Sparrow 


Taxonomy. Acrocephalus taiti Ogilvie-Grant, 1913, Henderson Island, Pitcairn Islands. 

Has been treated as conspecific with A. rimitarae and A. vaughani, but basic differences in se- 
quence and pattern of leucistic plumage among the three taxa suggest substantial genetic differen- 
tiation at species level: as they are separated by great distances of open ocean, gene flow among 
them is probably less than minimal. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Henderson I, in SW Pitcairn Is (S Polynesia). 

Descriptive notes, 17 cm; male 22-5—30-5 g, female 21-25 g. A large warbler with relatively short 
bill. Has white head with crown mottled olive-brown and white, dark eyestripe: upperparts olive- 
brown, wing feathers edged pale, white feathers scattered variably and otten asymmetrically among 
darker ones, sometimes extensively so (some individuals nearly all white); underparts white with 
slight yellowish tinge; iris dark: upper mandible dark greyish-brown, lower mandible silvery-flesh 
with dusky tip; legs grey. Differs from similar A. vaughani in that albinism affects anterior, rather 
than posterior. parts of body. Sexes similar, male usually having more white feathers than female. 
Juvenile undescribed: probably has fewer white feathers than adults. Voice. Call a high-pitched 


single note of short duration, and series of thin longer notes; latter resemble a song, but not known 
to sing. 


: Habitat. Forest. Entire Henderson I covered 
E à a by mostly undisturbed forest, which in inte- 
rior of island is low (4-9 m), tangled, and 
nearly impenetrable; understorey vegetation 
lush in places. 
Food and Feeding. Insects, including moths 
and caterpillars (Lepidoptera), hymenopterans 
a (ants, large wasps), flies (Diptera), beetles 
NEUE. E n (Coleoptera), cockroaches (Blattidae); also 
6 land snails (1-3 mm long), also seeds and fruit 
PA pulp. Forages, often in family groups, at all 
» levels of forest; takes items from foliage, twigs, 
branches, bark crevices, and also on the 
ground. 
Breeding. Season well defined, late Aug to early Jan, coinciding with period of high abundance of 
suitable food. Partially co-operative breeder, in pairs or trios (trios either two males and one female 
or two females and one male). Territorial. Nest a bulky deep cup of dry leaves, coconut (Cocos) and 
other plant fibres, thin rootlets, lined with finer material, average external diameter 11-4 cm, height 
13-2 cm, internal diameter 5:9 cm, cup depth 5-2 cm, situated 1-7-7 m above ground, in lower 
canopy of tal] forest, in tree of various kinds; territory small, average 0-92 ha. Clutch 2-3 eggs; 
report of two females laying in one nest; incubation mostly by female, sometimes two birds sitting 
simultaneously, incubation period 15 days; chicks fed by both sexes, no information on duration of 
nestling period; young still receive part of their food from adults at least 6 weeks after fledgling. 
Mean number of fledglings per nest 1-47; nest losses low. Annual adult survival probably 85-90%. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Henderson Island 
EBA. Confined to one small, uninhabited island, where still abundant; main risk to its survival is 
accidental introduction of alien species, especially predatory mammals. In 1987, total population 
assessed at c. 10,800 birds, and all available habitat apparently fully occupied; estimated densities 
varied from 1-4 to 10-3 individuals/ha. Although no human residents on Henderson, the island is 
visited by passengers and crew of passing ships; it is necessary, therefore, to guard against acciden- 
tal introduction of, especially, black rats (Rattus rattus). 
Bibliography. Bochefiski & Kucenierczyk (2003), Bourne & David (1983), de Brooke & Hartley (1995), Butchart 
& Stattersfield (2004), Graves (1992), Holyoak (1978), Ogilvie-Grant (1913), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Williams 
(1960). 


115. Marquesan Reed-warbler 
Acrocephalus mendanae 


French: Rousserolle des Marquises Spanish: Carricero de las Marquesas 
German: Marquesasrohrsánger 
Other common names: Marquesan Warbler 


Taxonomy. Acrocephalus mendanae Tristram, 1883, Hivaoa or Tahuata, Marquesas Islands. 

Has sometimes been considered conspecific with A. caffer and A. atyphus, but there are obvious 

morphological and behavioural differences separating the three. Eight subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

m. postremus (Murphy & Mathews, 1928) — Hatutu I, in NW Marquesas Is. 

m. aquilonis (Murphy & Mathews, 1928) — Eiao I (NW Marquesas). 

m. consobrina (Murphy & Mathews, 1928) — Motu One I (N Marquesas). 

. percernis (Wetmore, 1919) — Nukuhiva I (C Marquesas). 

m. idae (Murphy & Mathews, 1928) — Uahuka I (C Marquesas). 

m. dido (Murphy & Mathews, 1928) — Uapou 1 (C Marquesas). 

m. mendanae Tristram, 1883 — Hivaoa I and Tahuata I (SC Marquesas). 

m. fatuhivae (Murphy & Mathews, 1928) — Fatuhiva I, in S Marquesas Is. 

Descriptive notes. 18 cm. A large reed-war- 

bler, bright yellow below, with medium-length, 

° slightly curved bill. Has whitish lores, yellow 

supercilium, malar and auricular region; fea- 

thers of crown and line behind eye deep olive 

to dark olive with broad margins of light yel- 

; a lowish-olive; neck and upperparts yellowish- 

Su bs Olive to dark greenish-olive, changing to light 
Br yellowish-olive on tips of feathers of back and 

scapulars, changing to deep buff on rump; 

uppertail-coverts light brownish-olive, margins 

more yellowish; feathers of wing and tail black- 

ish, primaries edged light yellowish-olive, 

secondaries broadly edged buff, both prima- 

ries and secondaries tipped yellow, upperwing-coverts broadly margined buff, rectrices üpped yel- 

low; throat and uderparts bright yellow, centre of belly white, underwing-coverts yellow; iris dark; 

bill blackish-brown above. horny or flesh-coloured below; legs greyish or slaty. Sexes similar. 

Juvenile poorly known; on Uahuka (race idae) has back hair-brown, on Fatuhiva (fatuhivae) dorsal 

surface intermediate between buffy brown and olive-brown. Races differ only in measurements 

and in subtle shades of colour. Voice. Song of whistles, churring notes, warbles and rasping scolds, 

in complex and variable combinations; peak of singing activity at dusk. 

Habitat. Lowland plantations, dry brushy hillsides, and wet upland forest to 1200 m; less common 

in dense forest. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects, i.e. orthopterans, flies (Diptera), beetles (Coleoptera), hy- 

menopterans, smal] adult lepidopterans, caterpillars, bugs (Hemiptera); also spiders (Araneae), 

small land snails, water crustaceans, lizards, also some seeds, fruits and nectar. Forages in foliage 

and on the ground; sometimes catches insects in air. 

Breeding. No distinct breeding season; active nests found in nearly every month. Territorial. Nest 

a massive cup of leaves, pieces of bast, pods or grasses, coconut fibres, cobweb and plant down, 

lined with soft delicate material, some built mainly of moss and liverworts (Hepaticae), for five 

nests mean external diameter 11-4 cm, height 8 cm, internal diameter 5-9 cm, cup depth 4-5 cm, 

situated at 1-5-25 m (chiefly 3-12 m) in forest tree or sapling; territory size 50-75 m2. Clutch 3— 

4 eggs; no information on duration of incubation and nestling periods; nestlings fed by both 

parents. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globaily threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Marquesas 

Islands EBA. Abundant on five of the six major islands of the Marquesas; nominate race less 
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numerous on Hivaoa, Populations on smaller islands of Eiao (race aquilonis) and Hatutu (postremus) 
considered to be endangered. 

Bibliography. Bochefski & Kucenierczyk (2003), Courtney-Haines (1991), Fisher & Wetmore (1931), Holyoak 
(19752, 1975b), Holyoak & Thibault (1984), King, J.E. (1958), King, W.B. (1978/79), Murphy & Mathews (1928), 
duPont (1976). 


116. Cook Reed-warbler 


Acrocephalus kerearako 


French: Rousserolle des Cook German: Mangaiarohrsánger Spanish: Carricero de las Cook 
Other common names: Cook (Islands) Warbler, Mangaia Reed-warbler, Kerearako 


Taxonomy. Acrocephalus vaughani kerearako Holyoak, 1974, Mangaia, Cook Islands. 

Initially considered a race of A. vaughani; unlike latter (which does not sing), however, it is a good 
singer. and differs also in measurements, in plumage coloration, and in showing no tendency to- 
wards albinism. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. k. kaoko Holyoak, 1974 — Mitiaro, in SE Cook Is. 

A. k. kerearako Holyoak, 1974 — Mangaia, in SE Cook Is. 

Descriptive notes. 16 cm. A slender, straight-billed warbler. olive above, yellowish-white below. 
Nominate race has light yellow short supercilium, olive cheek; forehead, crown and nape uniform 
dark olive, shading to lighter olive on mantle, and olive with tawny suffusion on upperwing-cov- 
erts, back and rump; uppertail-coverts light yellow-brown; remiges dark grey-brown, fringed pale 
brown on outer webs of primaries, olive on outer webs of secondaries; rectrices dark brown with 
narrow pale grey tips and narrow olive fringes: chin, throat and underparts pale yellow, tawny wash 
on belly and flanks, underwing-coverts pale yellow: iris dark; bill blackish, lower mandible pink; 
legs blue-grey, soles yellowish. Sexes similar. Juvenile undescribed. Race kaoko is slightly larger 
than nominate, has upperparts and fringes of remiges and rectrices duller, only slight tawny tinge on 


= back and rump, paler yellow below, breast side, 
z flanks and side of belly more or less suffused 
with light brown, indistinct light grey-brown 
streaking on throat and breast. Voice. Song, 
from high exposed perch, consists of short, loud 
Eh : - whistled phrases and trills with interspersed 


pet CE ae pauses. Call a harsh "chru", frequently re- 
pf E N NOE Hie e peated. 
ups. Eum TM Habitat. Various biotopes, from reedbeds to 
f A gardens, brush, woodland, and tall herbaceous 
/ vegetation. 
WE Ys Food and Feeding. Insects, including beetles 
[v] 77 (Coleoptera), lepidopterans, bugs (Hemiptera), 


orthopterans and hymenopterans; also spiders 
(Araneae). Forages on and among twigs, leaves and grasses; sometimes hangs upside-down from 
twigs; sometimes hops actively on ground. 
Breeding. Season not documented. Nest a very deep cup with eliptic opening. built of thin dry 
stems and various fibres, external diameter 810-5 cm, internal diameter c. 5 cm, cup depth 5-7-5 
cm, situated 1-8 m above ground in variety of places, including tree (such as Casuarina) or bush, 
sometimes in forked branch. Clutch 1 egg; no information on incubation and nestling period. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Southern Cook Islands EBA. Still common and numerous on 
both islands of its range. Potentially at risk, however, because Mangaia (nominate race), at least, 
harbours a variety of introduced species, including the aggressive Common Myna (Acridotheres 
tristis), cats and rats (Rattus). In addition, habitat loss and fragmentation being caused by clearance 
for agriculture and browsing by goats. 
Bibliography. Baker ef al. (1998), Bochenski & Kucenierczyk (2003), Courtney-Haines (1991), Holyoak (1974a. 
1974b, 1980), Holyoak & Thibault (1984), Pratt et al. (1987), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 
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117. Greater Swamp-warbler 
Acrocephalus rufescens 


French: Rousserolle des cannes German: Papyrusrohrsünger Spanish: Carricero Rufo 
Other common names: Rufous Swamp-warbler/Cane-warbler, Long-clawed Papyrus-warbler 


Taxonomy. Bradypterus rufescens Sharpe and Bouvier, 1876, Landana, Cabinda, Angola. 

Genetic study suggests that this species may form a monophyletic clade with A. brevipennis, A. 

gracilirostris, A. newtoni, A. rodericanus and A, sechellensis; these sometimes considered to com- 

prise a separate genus, Calamocichla. Birds from NW & SW Uganda, described as respective races 

niloticus and foxt, considered indistinguishable from ansorgei. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. r. senegalensis Colston & Morel, 1985 - Senegal and Gambia. 

A. r. rufescens (Sharpe & Bouvier, 1876) - Ghana. S Togo, S Benin. Nigeria, Cameroon, Bioko | 

(Fernandóo Po), N Central African Republic and NW DRCongo. 

A. r. chadensis (Alexander. 1907) — L Chad environs. 

A. r. ansorgei (E. J. O. Hartert, 1906) - NW Angola. and S Sudan S to Uganda, Rwanda and 

adjacent E DRCongo. W Kenya, Zambia, NE Namibia (part of Caprivi Strip), extreme N Botswana 

and W Zimbabwe. 

P — — Á Descriptive notes. 16-18 cm; male average 
di eie "s x. 2 8 23-9 g, female average 21-6 g. A rather large. 


s S We "7 4 dull-looking reed-warbler. Nominate race has 

d ? ám Ww “te, | pale lores, poorly defined greyish supercilium; 

i i d |! : dark olive-brown above, head rather darker and 
Ld ) 


greyer, rump paler; flight-feathers and larger 
upperwing-coverts dark brown, edged olive- 
brown. lesser coverts same as mantle: tail dark 
brown: greyish-white below. suffused with 
grey-brown on breast and flanks; underwing- 
i coverts and axillaries creamy white: iris dark: 
m , bill dark brown above, yellowish-brown with 
dark tip below; legs dark grey. Sexes alike. 
Juvenile has plumage tones warmer, upperparts 
more tawny-brown, underparts washed pale tawny. Race senegalensis is paler above than nomi- 
nate, greyer on head, whiter below: chadensis is slightly paler above and whiter below than nomi- 
nate; ansorgei is larger and darker than others. greyer below, with inconspicuous dark shaft streaks 
on throat. Voice. Song loud and throaty, of varied phrases 1-2 seconds long, each consisting of 3- 
5 repetitions of low chuckling notes, separated by short pauses, e.g. "krup-krr-krr-krr, kikweu- 
kikweu-kikweu-kikweu, kieru-kwee-kwee-kwee" and so on. Calls harsh "chirr" or "chirr-up". 
Habitat. Papyrus (Cyperus papyrus) swamps, reedbeds. reedmace (Typha) stands. wet elephant 
grass, sugar cane and other emergent water vegetation. 

Food and Feeding. Insects; also small frogs. Observed to feed nestlings with beetle larvae 
(Coleoptera), larvae of noctuid moths (Lepidoptera), also unidentifiable aquatic insects, damselflies 
(Zygoptera) and adult moths. When foraging, descends to base of papyrus clumps to pick insects 
from stem sheaths; also flies out to forage on lily-pads. 

Breeding. Laying May-Jul in Senegal, Apr-Oct in Nigeria, Mar-Apr, Jul and Oct-Dec in Kenya, 
Oct—Feb in Zambia, Feb in Zimbabwe, and Sept and Nov-Dec in Botswana. Probably monogamous. 
Territorial. Nest a deep cup of papyrus, grass strips and reeds (strips may be very long or parchment- 
like), lined with finer strips of vegetation and sometimes a few feathers, external diameter 8-1-9 cm, 
height 7-5-9-5 cm, internal diameter 4-9-6-] cm, cup depth 4-5-6 cm, suspended between upright 
stems or placed in middle of papyrus flowering head, 1-3-5 m above deep water; territory size c. 625 
m?, Clutch 2-3 eggs; incubation period 14 days; chicks fed by both parents, nestling period c. 14 days. 
Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Rather scarce to locally common. Has large 
range but very patchy distribution. Density of c. 100 pairs/9 ha of papyrus swamp in W Zimbabwe. 
Bibliography. Bochenski & Kucenierczyk (2003), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Chapin (1954), Colston & Morel 
(1984), Courtney-Haines (1991), Dowsett & Moore (1997), Harrison et al. (1997), Herroelen (2006). Hockey et al. 
(2005), Hustler (1995), Hustler & Ambrose (2001), Komen (1990), Lawson (1997), Leisler & Winkler (2003a), 
Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973), de Naurois ( 1985), Pollard (1991), Randall (1995), van Someren (1956), Traylor 
(1966), Urban er al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 
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118. Cape Verde Swamp-warbler 


Acrocephalus brevipennis 


French: Rousserolle du Cap-Vert Spanish: Carricero de Cabo Verde 
German: Kapverdenrohrsánger 

Other common names: Cane Warbler, Cape Verde Cane-warbler, Cape Verde (Islands) Warbler, 

Dohrn's Swamp-warbler 


Taxonomy. Calamodyta brevipennis Keulemans, 1866, São Nicolau, Cape Verde Islands. 
Genetic study suggests that this species may form a monophyletic clade with A. rufescens, A. 
gracilirostris, A. newtoni, A. rodericanus and A. sechellensis; these sometimes considered to com- 
prise a separate genus, Calamocichla. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Cape Verde Is (São Nicolau, São Tiago, Fogo). 

Descriptive notes. 13-5 cm; 15-17 g. A medium-sized, long-billed and rather long-tailed warbler. 
Has short, thin greyish supercilium; grey-brown above, palest on head, tinged olive on back, rufescent 
rump; wing feathers edged olive to grey-brown; tail brown; greyish-white below, tinged yellow on 
chin, throat and belly (in fresh plumage), light brown on flanks, undertail-coverts buff; iris dark 
brown; upper mandible brown-horn, lower mandible mainly yellow-orange; legs slate-grey. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile is russet-toned above and yellower below than adult, with less brown on flanks. 
Voice. Song a distinctive liquid bubbling with characteristic trills, no harsh notes, “weet weet wee 
del-weedel rikikikikiki-weet weet”; on São Nicolau, generally a short, rather croaking 2-note phrase 
(second syllable usually lower than first, sometimes higher) followed by rapid 2-note rattle like 


- that of Sylvia curruca, the rattle sometimes 
i with extra notes (giving more complex song), 


l a sometimes with terminal flourish of fast rising 
me Ji re e dA (or rising and then falling) notes. Calls a 
- zs \ a m 9 "oM » 
™ a i > h^ throaty "kerr-chow" or “grug”. 
S hcec p 


Habitat. Has adapted to artificial habitats, 
especially plantations of sugar cane and ba- 
i nana, but optimal breeding habitat appears to 
N me \ (Z | be undisturbed patches of giant reed (Arundo 
X DE \ ( donax) in valley bottoms or on slopes; nests 
t sA à N | also in manioc, orange and coffee bushes, and 
LM j in gardens in villages and small towns, often 
y | near running water. Lowlands to 500 m, occa- 
sionally higher; on Fogo, at 490-950 m. 
Food and Feeding. Insects; recorded as feeding also on fig fruits (Ficus). Forages usually in canopy 
of small trees, less often in low vegetation. 
Breeding. Probably two main periods, in spring (Feb-Mar) and during and after summer rains 
(Jun-Nov). Nest a deep cone-shaped structure of dry grass, strips of dry blades of maize (Zea 
mays) or fibrous bark from trunk of banana tree, lined with fine grass, placed 0-6-5 m above water 
or ground, suspended between stems of reed or sugar cane or from twigs (passing through rim) in 
outer spray of bush or tree canopy; on São Nicolau, two nests found 12 m and 4 m up in non-native 
rose-apple (Eugenia jambos). Clutch 2-3 eggs; incubation by both sexes, and both also feed nest- 
lings; no information on duration of incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted-range species: present in Cape Verde Is- 
lands EBA. Confined to three small islands, and estimated global population c. 500 pairs. Despite 
its adaptation to artificial habitat. this species' population is decreasing as a result of successive 
droughts and an increasing human population. On Sáo Tiago, its stronghold, now occurs mainly in 
interior and in a few isolated sites in S & W. Was believed to be extinct on Sao Nicolau (where once 
numerous), but surveys in 1998 located eight territories; in follow-up searches in same areas, nine 
or ten singing males (four confirmed pairs) found in 2001 and eight or nine singers (five pairs) in 
2003: its long-term prospects for survival on Sao Nicolau appear poor. Presence on Fogo had been 
rumoured but no proof until a population discovered in Oct 2004; altogether, during spot checks, at 
least 32 males detected, of which at least 16 had partners; detailed surveys required in order to 
establish precise range and numbers on Fogo. Formerly occurred also on Brava, but not recorded 
there since 1969 and thought to be extinct. 
Bibliography. Alexander (1898), Bannerman & Bannerman (1968), Bochenski & Kucenierczyk (2003), Bourne 
(1955), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004). Castel! (1999b), Collar er al. (1994), Courtney-Haines (1991), Cramp 
(1992), Donald & Taylor (2004), Hazevoet (1993, 1995), Hazevoet et al. (1999), Hering & Hering (2005). Leisler 
et al. (1997), de Naurois (1985), Snow & Perrins (1998), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 
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119. Lesser Swamp-warbler 
Acrocephalus gracilirostris 


French: Rousserolle à bec fin German: Kaprohrsánger Spanish: Carricero Picofino 
Other common names: Swamp Warbler, Lesser Swamp Reed-warbler, African Swamp-warbler, 
African Reed-warbler(!), Cape Reed-warbler 


Taxonomy. Calamoherpe gracilirostris Hartlaub, 1864, Liesbeek River, South Africa. 

Genetic study suggests that this species may form a monophyletic clade with A. rufescens, A. 
brevipennis, A. newtoni, A. rodericanus and A. sechellensis; these sometimes considered to com- 
prise a separate genus, Calamocichla. Proposed race zuluensis (described from KwaZulu-Natal, in 
South Africa) synonymized with nominate. Eight subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. g. neglectus (Alexander, 1908) - W Chad. 

A. g. jacksoni (Neumann, 1901) - S Sudan S to E DRCongo, Uganda and W Kenya. 

A. g. tsanae (Bannerman, 1937) - NW Ethiopia (L Tana). 

A. g. parvus (G. A. Fischer & Reichenow, 1884) — highlands of SW Ethiopia S to Kenya, N Tanza- 
nia, Rwanda and Burundi. 

A. g. leptorhynchus (Reichenow, 1879) — E Ethiopia, S Somalia and SE Kenya S to SE DRCongo, 
E & C Tanzania, SE Zambia, Malawi and N Zimbabwe. 

A. g. cunenensis (E. J. O. Hartert, 1903) - SW Angola and N Namibia E to N Botswana, SW 
Zambia and W Zimbabwe. 

A. g. winterbottomi (C. M. N. White, 1947) — E Angola E to N & NW Zambia and SW Tanzania. 
A. g. gracilirostris (Hartlaub, 1864) — SE Zimbabwe and S Mozambique S to S Namibia and South 
Africa. 

Descriptive notes. 17-18 cm; male average 
16-1 g, female average 14-2 g. A fairly large, 
rather robust warbler with long bill, rounded 
wing, and strong legs and feet. Nominate race 
bas whitish supercilium, greyish-brown lores 
and ear-coverts, slightly darker line behind eye; 
crown and upperparts warm brown, richest on 
rump, darker and greyer on head and hindneck; 
flight-feathers and larger upperwing-coverts 
dark brown, edged buff-brown, lesser coverts 
warm brown; tail feathers dark brown, edged 
buffish-brown; chin and throat white, fading 
to dull buff on lower throat to upper breast, 
and fading downwards in turn to rich buff, rear 
flanks and thighs deeper cinnamon buff, Undertail-coverts rather pale buff; underparts much whiter 
in worn plumage; axillaries and underwing-coverts buffish-white; iris dark brown; bill blackish- 
horn, yellowish base of lower mandible; legs dark greenish or bluish-horn. Sexes alike. Juvenile 
has somewhat warmer and more tawny upperparts than adult. Races differ mainly in size and in 


On following pages: 120. Madagascar Swamp-warbler (Acrocephalus newtoni); 121. Thick-billed Warbler (Acrocephalus aedon), 122. Rodrigues Brush-warbler (Acrocephalus 
rodericanus); 123. Seychelles Brush-warbler (Acrocephalus sechellensis); 124. Booted Warbler (Hippolais caligata); 125. Sykes's Warbler (Hippolais rama); 126. Isabelline Warbler 
(Hippolais opaca); 127. Olivaceous Warbler (Hippolais pallida); 128. Upcher's Warbler (Hippolais languida); 129. Olive-tree Warbler (Hippolais olivetorum); 130. Melodious 
Warbler (Hippolais polyglotta); 131. Icterine Warbler (Hippolais icterina); 132. African Yellow Warbler (Chloropeta natalensis): 133. Mountain Yellow Warbler (Chloropeta similis); 


134. Papyrus Yellow Warbler (Chloropeta gracilirostris). 
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colour tones: winterbottomi greyer below than nominate, with no buff on flanks or undertail-cov- 
erts, has slight streaking on throat; cunenensis is slightly smaller than nominate, more olive-brown 
(less warm) above, paler below, whitish extending to belly and flanks; leptorhynchus is like nomi- 
nate, but brighter, more reddish-brown, above; parvus differs from nominate in having upperparts 
dark olive-brown, head more concolorous with mantle, whitish throat contrasting with greyish 
breast to undertail-coverts, browner flanks; tsanae is similar to previous but darker grey below, 
less white on throat; jacksoni is also similar, but smaller and slightly greyer; neglectus is smal] like 
last, but paler, with underparts more buffy. Voice. Song, usually from cover 1-2 m above water 
level. distinctive. consists of rich melodious phrases, e.g. "klieru, klikliu-klikliu-klikliu-klee, kliew- 
klikliklikli" and so on. somewhat like that of a thrush (Turdidae), not sustained as songs of most 
congeners. Calls loud "kierok", low "chuck" and chattering "chuk-uk-uk-k-K". 

Habitat. Reedbeds. reedmace (Typha), sedges and papyrus (Cyperus) in standing water of lagoons, 
estuaries. rivers, dams, marshes and lakes; also tall grass and low bushes by water. To 1500 m; 
locally to 2400 m in Ethiopia and Kenya. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, also small frogs. Forages low down in reeds, often just above water; picks 
food items from low stems, water surface or floating vegetation. Occasionally feeds in papyrus heads. 
Breeding. Laying Mar-Dec in Kenya and Tanzania, Jan-Aug in Malawi, Feb in Zambia, Aug- 
May in Zimbabwe. Aug, Nov and Feb in Botswana: Aug-Feb, mainly in rains, in South Africa. 
Probably monogamous. Territorial. Nest a deep, conical cup of dried grass blades, dry reed strips, 
and sometimes water weeds, lined with fine strips and fine grass, and sometimes a few feathers, 
built above water around vertical stems, or in thick vegetation or shrub, usually at height of 0-2- 
1-8 m. Clutch 2-3 eggs, rarely 4, mean 2-3 in South Africa; incubation by both sexes; no informa- 
tion on duration of incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common; uncommon in S Sudan; scarce 
in lowlands of NW Lesotho: rare in W Chad. Common in Ethiopia, S Somalia, W & S Uganda, 
Rwanda. Burundi and adjacent parts of E DRCongo. No obvious risks, but substantial habitat loss 
could lead to races with small ranges, i.e. neglectus (W Chad) and tsanae (L Tana, in NW Ethio- 
pia), becoming threatened. 

Bibliography. Bochefiski & Kucenierczyk (2003), Chapin (1954), Clancey (1962b), Courtney-Haines (1991), Dowsett 
& Moore (1997). Hanmer (1988). Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey er al. (2005), Hopcroft (1993), Leisler et al. 
(1997). Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1973), Raijmakers & Raijmakers (2002), Steyn (1996), Tyler (1991), 
‘-rban et al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


120. Madagascar Swamp-warbler 
Acrocephalus newtoni 


French: Rousserolle de Newton German: Madagaskarrohrsánger Spanish: Carricero Malgache 
Other common names: Madagascar Warbler 


Taxonomy. Calamoherpe newtoni Hartlaub, 1863, near Soamandrikazay. Madagascar. 

Genetic study suggests that this species may form a monophyletic clade with A. rufescens, A. 
brevipennis, A. gracilirostris, A. rodericanus and A. sechellensis; these sometimes considered to 
comprise a separate genus, Calamocichla. Recent phylogenetic analysis found strong support for a 
sister relationship between present species and A. sechellensis. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Madagascar. 

: i : Descriptive notes. 18 cm; 14-5-20-5 g. A me- 
m ` dium-sized warbler with slender silhouette, 
long bill, relatively large feet and strong legs, 
a graduated tail and relatively short, rounded 
wings. Has very indistinct pale supercilium and 
thin dark eyestripe; crown, hindneck and 
upperparts, including wings and tail, vary from 
dark greyish-brown to dark brown; greyish- 
white below, flanks and belly tinged buff to 
light brown-grey, with brown-grey streaks on 
throat (sometimes absent) and chest; iris dark 
reddish-brown; upper mandible blackish, lower 
mandible pinkish-grey with dark tip; legs dark 
grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile is like adult, but 
generally unstreaked below, with darker bare parts. Voice. Song, mostly from within vegetation, a 
oud sequence of liquid, resonant, melodious low and high notes punctuated with low, throaty 
notes. Call a sharp “chak”, sometimes in series. 

Habitat. Various types of freshwater habitat, especially in areas of slow-moving and stagnant 
waters. including isolated marshes and backwater swamps, often dominated by reedmace (Typha) 
and reedbeds or by sedges (Cyperus); also mangroves. Very locally in dry ericoid zone (in dense 
ow stands of Philippia) on tops of mountains. Sea-level to c. 2100 m. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects. Forages mostly in dense vegetation, preferring to move within 
reedbed from one vertical stalk to another. Flies little and for only short distances; flight low and 
awkward, with tail spread. 

Breeding. Season May~Jan, peak Nov-Dec. Two nests described, each a deep cup of dry grasses 
and other herbaceous stems, dead bleached strips of bark, small roots, plant down, insect silk and 
green mosses, lined with finer materials of the same kind, also few feathers, built 0-5-1-5 m above 
water in fork of dense bush. Clutch 2-3 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Probably sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Widespread and sometimes locally common 
across much of Madagascar; less numerous in S of range. 

Bibliography. Bocheüski & Kucenierczyk (2003), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Courtney-Haines (1991), Dee 
(1986), Goodman, Tello & Langrand (2000), Langrand (1995), Milon et al. (1973), Rand (1936). 


121. Thick-billed Warbler 


Acrocephalus aedon 


French: Rousserolle 4 gros bec 


German: Dickschnabel-Rohrsanger 
Other common names: Thick-billed Reed-warbler 
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Spanish: Carricero Picogordo 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa Aédon Pallas, 1776. south-eastern Transbaikalia, eastern Siberia, Russia. 
Sometimes placed in a separate genus, Phragmaticola; when so treated, earlier name rufescens 
(which preoccupied in present genus) can be used for E race stegmanni. Relationships uncertain; 
further research needed. Races intergrade. Two subspecies recognized. 


Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. a. aedon (Pallas, 1776) — breeds SC Siberia (from Tomsk E to Kansk, S to L Teletskoy in Altai 
and to E Sayan Mts) and adjacent NW Mongolia; non-breeding Nepal and E & S India E to Myanmar 
and Thailand. 

A. a. stegmanni Watson, 1985 — breeds E Siberia and NE Mongolia E to Sea of Japan, S to NE 
China; non-breeding S China, Thailand and Indochina. 

Descriptive notes. 18-19 cm; 22-31 g. Alarge 
unstreaked reed-warbler with short, stout bill 
(decurved upper mandible), plain head pattern, 
tail appearing long and graduated and wings 
short; in shape rather reminiscent of a shrike 
(Laniidae). Nominate race is fulvous-tinged 
olive-brown above, head more greyish-brown, 
with greyish lores; fringes of rump and 
uppertail-coverts have rufous suffusion; 
upperwing dark brown, primaries fringed 
olivaceous, secondaries with rufous edgings; 
chin and throat yellowish-white, underparts 
off-white, breast and flanks with warm buff 
suffusion; axillaries and underwing-coverts 
buffish-white; iris dark brown; upper mandible dark brown, lower mandible flesh-coloured; legs 
bluish, inclining to purplish on side of tarsus, toes blue. Sexes similar. Juvenile is as adult, but 
tinged rufous above and more buff below. Race stegmanni is shorter-winged and more rufous than 
nominate. Voice. Song a ticking "tschok tschok" followed by loud, hurried, chattering warble of 
harsh and more musical sounds, mostly mimicry of songs and calls of other bird species. Calls 
"chack chack", and harsh chatter. 

Habitat. Breeds mainly in dry warm continental lowlands, utilizing dense thickets, busbes, tall 
grass, edges and clearings of forest; also in gardens, along roads, on edges of corn fields, in river 
valleys, and near lakes. On non-breeding grounds found also in marshy places with reeds and 
bushes, and even tea and coffee plantations. 

Food and Feeding. Mostly insects, including many grasshoppers (Orthoptera). Items recorded in 
nestling diet were small caterpillars, large caterpillars of hawk moths (Sphingidae), caterpillars and 
moths of families Noctuidae and Geometridae (and other lepidopterans), spiders (Araneae) and 
their cocoons, orthopterans (grasshoppers, crickets), flies (Diptera), beetles (Coleoptera), bugs 
(Hemiptera) and lacewings (Neuroptera). Food items picked from leaves or stems of plants, and 
sometimes caught in air. 

Breeding. In SE Russia, laying from mid-Jun to 2nd Jul in Amurland and full clutches of fresh 
eggs recorded between 13th Jun and 10th Jul in Ussuriland. Nest built by female only, a cup of dry 
grass stalks and herbaceous stems, lined with finer grasses and rootlets (looking like that of a 
Sylvia warbler), external diameter 10-20 cm, height 6-10 cm, internal diameter 5-7-5 cm, cup 
depth 4-8 cm, placed usually in shrub at height of 50-140 cm. Clutch 4—6 eggs, mainly 5; incuba- 
tion by female, period 13-14 days; chicks fed by both parents, nestling period c. 14 days; young 
begin to fly at 18 days. 

Movements. Migratory. After breeding, migrates S through Mongolia and E China to winter quar- 
ters in S Nepal, NE, E & S India and Bangladesh E to S China and Vietnam. Migration starts 
mainly in Aug; passage across E Mongolia and Gobi Desert in late Aug, and through NE China 
mid—Aug to end Sept; arrives India in Sept, in Nepal regularly reported from mid-Oct and in Thai- 
land not unti] late Nov and Dec. Return migration starts in India by end Apr, and in Nepal most 
have left by early Apr; in Thailand still present in considerable numbers in early May, and in 
Myanmar some remain until Jun; migration through NE China mainly from mid-May to early Jun. 
Arrival on breeding grounds late May or early Jun in Ussuriland, and not before mid-Jun in ex- 
treme W of range, although some individuals arrive much earlier (early May). Vagrants recorded in 
Europe. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally uncommon but widespread. In C 
Siberia, rare in Sayan but more numerous E & S of L Baikal; common in valleys of R Amur and R 
Ussuri. Uncommon in NE China. Common non-breeding visitor in SE Asia and locally in Indian 
Subcontinent. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Alström & Colston (1991), Bochefiski & Kucenierczyk (2003), Courtney- 
Haines (1991), Cramp (1992), Dementiev et al. (1968), Grimmett et al. (1998), Jannes (1995), Johansen (1954), 
MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Malyshev (1960), Neufeldt (1967), Panov (1973), Parkin ef al. (2004), Shirihai et 
al. (1995), Snow & Perrins (1998), Taczanowski (1881), Williamson et al. (1956). 


122. Rodrigues Brush-warbler 
Acrocephalus rodericanus 


French: Rousserolle de Rodriguez Spanish: Carricero de Rodrigues 
German: Rodriguezrohrsánger 
Other common names: Rodrigues Warbler/Swamp-warbler 


Taxonomy. Drymoeca? rodericana A. Newton, 1865, Rodrigues Island. 

Closely related to A. sechellensis and both have been treated as representing a separate genus, 
Bebrornis, but more recent molecular and morphological data do not justify such distinction; both 
species have sometimes been considered more closely related to Malagasy Nesillas, but they differ 
considerably in vocalizations and egg pattern. Genetic study suggests that both species may be part 
of a monophyletic clade that also contains A. rufescens, A. brevipennis, A. gracilirostris and A. 
newtoni, and all sometimes considered to comprise a separate genus, Calamocichla. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Rodrigues I, in E Mascarene Is. 

Descriptive notes. 13-5 cm; 11-13 g. A me- 
dium-sized warbler with relatively long bill and 
legs, long graduated tail, short wings. Has yel- 
lowish supercilium, short dark eyestripe; crown 
and upperparts uniformly olive-brown, with 
paler cheek and pale yellow lores; below, pale 
lemon-yellow in fresh plumage, greyish-white 
with only slight wash of yellow when plum- 


N age worn; iris dark; bill mostly flesh-coloured, 
ə | with dark culmen; legs grey, soles yellowish. 
ae Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. 


Song, heard infrequently, is soft and melodic. 
Harsh, chattering alarm. 

Habitat. Dense thickets and woodland domi- 
nated entirely by non-native trees and shrubs; in 1999 survey, 78% of population found in habitat 
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dominated by rose-apple (Eugenia jambos). Breeds also, but at much lower densities, in planta- 
tions dominated by mahogany (Swietenia mahogoni), tecoma (Tabebuia pallida) and Norfolk Is- 
land pine (Araucaria cunninghamii). Seems to prefer dense vegetation with access to clearings or 
forest edge. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects, including homopteran bugs, and adult and larval lepidopterans. 
Forages in canopy and subcanopy, by gleaning. Tail habitually jerked up and down. 

Breeding. Season late Sept to Mar: two broods perhaps usual. Breeds as pairs, but occasional co- 
operative breeding probable. Territorial. Nest a small cup, rather deep inside, lined with a few fea- 
thers, external structure may be quite tall, giving impression of inverted cone, but often the nest is 
squat and more or less flat-bottomed; 0-5-9 m above ground. supported in fork of two or more slender 
branches of tree, e.g. strawberry guava (Psidium cattleianum), rose-apple or tecoma. Usual clutch 
probably 2—3 eggs: incubation by both sexes, period not documented; nestling period c. 14 days. 
Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. CITES III. Restricted-range species: present in 
Rodrigues EBA. Confined to a few valleys in centre of island. In 1999 survey, total population not 
exceeding c. 200 individuals, and density ranged from 2-3 birds/ha in optimal habitat to 0-5/ha in 
less suitable habitat. Rodrigues is one of world's most devastated tropical islands, its native forest 
having been completely destroyed since human colonization three centuries ago. Present species 
was thought to be very common in 1875, but by 1960s considered to be on brink of extinction, and 
in early 1970s population estimated at maximum of 30 individuals. Since 1982. a steady increase 
in numbers and range has taken place. Main current threat is predation of nests by introduced rats 
(Rattus) and feral cats, also competition from other introduced animal species; human disturbance 
and the destruction and further degradation of remaining suitable habitat are additional threats. as 
also are sustained periods of drought (which reduce invertebrate abundance) and damaging effects 
of cyclones. Two Conservation Management Areas have been established; these sites are fenced in 
order to exclude grazing animals and wood-gathering humans. and exotic plants have been re- 
moved and native species replanted. 

Bibliography. Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Cheke (1980), Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar & Stuart (1985). 
Collar et al. (1994), Diamond (19872), Gomy (1973), King (1978/79), Newton (1865), Showler (2002a. 2002b), 
Showler et al. (2002), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Staub (1973). 


123. Seychelles Brush-warbler 


Acrocephalus sechellensis 


French: Rousserolle des Seychelles Spanish: Carricero de Seychelles 
German: Seychellenrohrsánger 
Other common names: Seychelles Warbler/Swamp-warbler 


Taxonomy. Ellisia sechellensis Oustalet. 1877. Marianne Island, Seychelles. 


Closely related to A. rodericanus and both have been treated as representing a separate genus, 
Bebrornis, but more recent molecular and morphological data do not justify such distinction; both 
species have sometimes been considered more closely related to Malagasy Nesillas. but they differ 
considerably in vocalizations and egg pattern. Genetic study suggests that both may be part of a 
monophyletic clade that also contains A. rufescens, A. brevipennis, A. gracilirostris and A. newtoni, 
and all sometimes considered to comprise a separate genus, Calamocichla. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Aride, Cousin and Cousine. in Seychelles Is. 
m — = . Descriptive notes. 14 cm; male average 
E: / E | 1658 g, female average 15 g. A medium-sized 
m A SA ' warbler with rather long and stout bil] and long 
tail. Has whitish supercilium and obscure dark 
eyestripe, pale lores and eyering of variable 
X E à ! contrast; crown and upperparts dull yellow- 
*. ish olive-brown with greenish wash. rump 
| i E paler. wing feathers darker and browner; tail 
io ( ji pr | feathers dark with white tips; pale buffish-yel- 
wa (bes ` low below (light streaking on breast of some 
4 ie "uS individuals seems to be due to feather arrange- 
CJ ment, rather than pigmentation); iris red- 
\ a brown; bill horn-coloured with flesh-coloured 
= = base and dark culmen: legs grey-blue. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile has grey-brown or grey-blue eyes. Voice. Song rich and melodious, of simple 
whistled phrases repeated several times, reminiscent of that of Common Blackbird (Turdus merula). 
Alarm a brisk chatter. 
Habitat. Dense scrub with tall, scrub-like vegetation dominated by Pisonia grandis, also scrub 
which has grown up in old coconut (Cocos nucifera) plantations; also swamps and mangrove. 
Food and Feeding. Bugs and their eggs (Hemiptera), beetles (Coleoptera), spiders (Araneae), 
hymenopterans (bees, ants); occasionally very small skinks (Scincidae) and geckos (Geckonidae). 
Forages preferentially in the trees Morinda citrifolia and Pisonia grandis. Food items mainly 
gleaned from leaves and twigs, rarely from bark; insects sometimes caught in air. Very rarely 
feeds on ground. 
Breeding. Can breed in any month if insects abundant, but peak period May-Sept; one brood per 
year. Monogamous and territorial; breeding pair remains in same territory until death of one part- 
ner. Co-operative breeder, many pairs aided by helpers (usually daughters from previous broods). 
with common extra-group paternity. Nest a cup of coconut fibres and grass, lined with finer mate- 
rial, but any convenient materials (including cotton rags, wood shavings and plastic) may be used, 
situated usuaily just below canopy of bush but sometimes up to 20 m above ground in tree; terri- 
tory size 600-8800 m2. Clutch 1-2 eggs, usually 1 egg, rarely 3; incubation period c. 15 days; 
chicks fed by both sexes, leave nest early, long before able to fly; young became completely inde- 
pendent only after several months; some individuals (mainly females) remain in natal territory as 
subordinates, often help to feed offspring of later broods. Success dependent largely on territory 
quality; helpers beneficial to pairs on high-quality territories as reproductive success enhanced, 
but costly on low-quality territories as they deplete insect prey; pairs maximize fitness by modify- 
ing sex ratio of single-egg clutches towards male offspring (77%) when breeding on poor territo- 
ries, and towards female offspring (87%) when on rich territories. Can breed independently in first 
year. Annual adult survival 89-3%. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Granitic Sey- 
chelles EBA. Has very small range, limited to three tiny islands. Formerly occurred on one or two 
other islands in Seychelles (Marianne, possibly Félicité). By 1959 human disturbance had pushed 
this species to verge of extinction, and only 29 individuals remained, all on Cousin I (29 ha in size). 
Estimated population on Cousin I was 50 individuals in 1965 and 85 in 1970; island designated as 
a nature reserve in 1968, since when habitat management has led to increase in numbers, reaching 


323 birds in 1997: population on Cousin I stable (thought to have reached island's carrying capac- 
ity). and many breeding pairs have helpers. Some were translocated to small neighbouring islands 
of Aride (in 1988) and Cousine (in 1990); in 1997, numbers had reached 137 individuals on Cousine 
and 1600 on Aride, and increasing; translocation to vacant habitat of very high quality (Aride and 
Cousine) induced most females to produce 2-egg clutches, rather than the typical single-egg clutches. 
In the past, habitat destruction and introduced predators were principal threats. Today, Seychelles 
Fody ( Foudia sechellarum) and skinks eat this warbler's eggs, but their impact seems to be small. 
Inbreeding a possible threat in the future. 

Bibliography. Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Catchpole et al. (1993), Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar & Stuart 
(1985), Collar et al. (1994), van de Crommenacker et al. (2004), Crook (1960), Diamond (1980), Dowling, Richardson 
& Blaakmeer (2001), Dowling, Richardson & Komdeur (2001). Dowsett-Lemaire (1994), Eising et al. (2000), 
Gaymer & Penny (1965), Gaymer et al. (1969), Gerlach (1997), Hansson & Richardson (2005). King (1978/79). 
Komdeur (1992, 1994a, 1994b, 19962. 1996b. 1996c, 1996d, 1997. 1998, 2001, 2003a, 2003b), Komdeur & Daan 
(2005), Komdeur & Edelaar (20012, 2001b), Komdeur & Kats (1999), Komdeur & Pels (2005), Komdeur & Rands 
(1989). Komdeur, Daan et al. (1997), Komdeur, Huffstadt et al. (1995), Komdeur, Kappe & van de Zande (1998), 
Komdeur, Kraaijeveld-Smit et al. (1999), Komdeur. Magrath & Krackow (2002), Komdeur, Piersma et al. (2004), 
Komdeur. Richardson & Burke (2004). Lloyd (1998), Penny (1974), Rands (1989), Richardson & Westerdahl 
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(1972), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Veen et al. (2000). Vesey-Fitzgerald (1940). 


Genus HIPPOLAIS Conrad von Baldenstein, 1827 


124. Booted Warbler 
Hippolais caligata 


French: Hypolais bottée German: Buschspótter Spanish: Zarcero Escita 
Taxonomy. Sylvia caligata M. H. C. Lichtenstein, 1823, Ilek, Ural River, near Orenburg, south- 
west Russia. 

Recent molecular-genetic studies suggest that this species and H. rama, H. opaca and H. pallida 
are closer to Acrocephalus than to current congeners and could be placed in a separate genus, 
Iduna. Was formerly regarded as conspecific with H. rama, but recent work has revealed that the 
two have apparently overlapping breeding ranges, and differ in mitochondrial DNA, song. habitat 
and morphology. Proposed race annectens (of SE Altai) is considered to be undiagnosable. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds W & SW Russia E to Kazakhstan (except much of W & S), extreme NW 
China (Dzungaria), NW Mongolia and SC Siberia (upper R Yenisey); non-breeding India. 

c -—K-— ——— "— — —. Descriptive notes. 11-12-5 cm; 7-11 g. Small 


whitish supercilium, usually reaching 1-3 mm 
behind rear edge of eye, lores often with dark 
spot, and this and rather dark brown forecrown 
enhance prominence of supercilium (adding to 
Phylloscopus-like appearance); plumage grey- 
ish-brown to darker tawny-brown above, be- 
coming plainer and more greyish in summer 
(with wear); tertials and greater upperwing- 
coverts usually with visible contrast between 
dark centres (shafts darkest) and pale edges; 
primaries brown or a little darker. brown-grey; tail has diffusely paler edges and tips of outer 
feathers; off-white below, rather strong buff or yellowish-grey hue on breast side and flanks; iris 
dark brown; bill light brownish-pink with dark culmen and diffuse dark tip, but a few have slightly 
longer bill with paler lower mandible; legs greyish-pink or greyish-brown, toes often slightly darker 
and greyer. Sexes alike. Immature is like adult but often tinged rufous above, pale at edges of tail 
sometimes poorly developed. Voice. Song a fast warbling twitter without clear pattern or repetition 
of notes, voice a bit guttural, phrases vary between c. 10 seconds and 25 seconds, at times longer, 
each phrase opens a bit tentatively, then increases in strength and pitch; similar to song of H. rama, 
but less loud. Call a dry, tongue-clicking “chek”, similar to one call of H. rama; also, less often, dry 
short trills, "tr r'rk". 

Habitat. Steppe with low scrub (knee-high or a little higher) of spirea (Spiraea), pea species (Pisum), 
etc. In temperate zone utilizes overgrown pastureland, meadows with dense bushes and weeds. In 
S of range overlaps with H. rama in semi-desert, but then breeds in lowest scrub, whereas latter 
species selects taller saxauls (Haloxylon) and tamarisks (Tamarix). In non-breeding range, fre- 
quently forages in taller vegetation such as tamarisks and acacias (Acacia), as well as in lower 
bushes. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects and other invertebrates; caterpillars taken in summer. In vari- 
ous studies, diet included such invertebrates as grasshoppers (Orthoptera), bugs (Hemiptera) in- 
cluding aphids (Aphoidea), cicadids and ant-lions (Myrmeleonidae), also moths and butterflies 
(Lepidoptera), caddis flies (Trichoptera), various dipteran flies, hymenopterans (ants, wasps), bee- 
tles (Coleoptera). spiders (Araneae), and mites (Acarina); adult diet often dominated by beetles. 
Forages mainly in low scrub; seen to feed also, and often for long periods, on the ground, where it 
hops and runs quickly. Twitches tail upwards or to side, rarely downwards, while foraging and 
moving about. 

Breeding. May—Jun or early Jul; one brood per year. Nest a well-built cup of plant stems, roots and 
soft twigs, placed on or near ground, or up to 1 m above it, in dense undergrowth. Clutch usually 
4—6 eggs, replacement laid if clutch lost; incubation by female, sometimes relieved by male, period 
12-14 days; chicks fed by both parents, fledged after 12-14 days. 

Movements. Long-distance migrant. Entire population spends non-breeding season in India, on 
average somewhat farther E & S than H. rama. Departs from breeding grounds late Jul to Sept; 
returns Apr-May, in far NW part of range not until late May/early Jun. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in forest-steppe and on Kirghiz steppe. 
Density of 5-5 pairs/ha recorded in SC Siberia; linear counts of 1-2 birds/km in areas where spe- 
cies considered scarce. Range expanding towards W, and has bred SE Finland; this seems to indi- 
cate healthy numbers and breeding success in core of range in Kazakhstan and adjacent parts of 
Russia. Scattered occurrences in drier habitats more local and uneven, but still imperfectly known. 
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Bibliography. Cramp (1992), Cramp & Perrins (1993), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Hallmann (1994), Helbig & 
Seibold (1999), Ottosson, Bensch et al. (2005), Salewski, Almasi & Schlageter (2006), Salewski & Herremanns 
(2006), Snow & Perrins (1998), Svensson (2001a), Svensson & Aspenberg (2005). 


125. Sykes's Warbler 


Hippolais rama 


French: Hypolais rama Spanish: Zarcero de Sykes 


German: Steppenspótter 
Taxonomy. Sylvia rama Sykes, 1832, Deccan, India. 
Recent molecular-genetic studies suggest that this species and H. caligata, H. opaca and H. pallida 
are closer to Acrocephalus than to current congeners and could be placed in a separate genus, 
Iduna. Was formerly regarded as conspecific with H. caligata, but recent work has revealed that 
the two have apparently overlapping breeding ranges. and differ in mitochondrial DNA, song, 
habitat and morphology. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds from lower R Volga E to E Kazakhstan (L Balkhash) and extreme W China 
(W & C Xinjiang), S to S Iran, Afghanistan and NW & W Pakistan, also NW Oman; non-breeding 
Indian Subcontinent. 

Descriptive notes. 11-5—13 cm; 7-11 g. Small 
Hippolais with fairly long, thin, pointed bill, 
flat forehead and crown, and rather long tail 
enhanced by short primary projection; often 
resembles an Acrocephalus warbler. Has short 
whitish supercilium generally ending at rear 
end of eye; whitish eyering, rather pale lores; 
pale greyish-brown above, in certain lights 
appearing to have faint olive tinge on head and 
mantle; tertials and greater upperwing-coverts 
rather uniformly brownish, lacking strong con- 
trasts between dark centres and pale edges; pri- 
maries rather uniformly brown, and secondary 
fringes only marginally paler (no obvious pale 
secondary panel); tail with diffusely paler edges and tips of outer feathers; mainly off-white below, 
very faint buff hue on breast side and flanks; iris dark brown; upper mandible greyish, lower man- 
dible pinkish-yellow and usually with faint dark “smudge” near tip; legs pale greyish-pink, toes 
often slightly darker and greyer. Sexes alike. Immature resembles adult. Voice. Song a fast mixture 
of scratchy and clearer notes, some repeated in twos or threes, phrases vary between c. 10 seconds 
and 25 seconds. at times longer, each phrase commonly opens at full strength; similar to song of H. 
caligata but louder, with each phrase uniform in strength, in places vaguely resembles song of 
Acrocephalus schoenobaenus. Also has alternative "early-dawn song", chirping or squeezed notes 
delivered at slow, staccato-like pace. Calls both a dry, tongue-clicking “chek”, similar to that of H. 
caligata, and a more characteristic, fuller "tslek", which can recall anxiety call of Bluethroat 
(Luscinia svecica); rarely, brief short trills also heard. 

Habitat. Sand or clay deserts and semi-deserts with scattered vegetation at least 2 m tall, prefer- 
ably taller. e.g. saxaul (Haloxylon), tamarisk (Tamarix) and willow (Salix); seems to avoid steppe 
habitats and areas of only low scrub (less than 1 m). Occurs also in mangroves around Persian Gulf, 
but then still dependent on presence of tamarisks and similar tall bushes or trees at edge of man- 
groves. Sometimes nests in orchards and gardens. In non-breeding quarters, frequently seen also in 
acacias (Acacia). 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects and spiders (Araneae); caterpillars taken in summer. No de- 
tailed dietary study pertaining specifically to present species is known; diet probably similar to that 
of closely related H. caligata. Takes food items from leaves and twigs while energetically search- 
ing the canopy; will visit ground to seek prey, but usually only briefly each time. Twitches tail 
upwards or to side. rarely downwards, when feeding and moving about. 

Breeding. Apr-Jun/Jul; normally single-brooded. At least in some areas semi-colonial, nests at 
times only 5 m apart. Nest a well-built cup of plant stems, roots and soft twigs, lined with plant 
down and fur, placed in fork of branch or dense undergrowth, often at 0-3-2 m. Clutch usually 
consists of 4-6 eggs, replacement laid if clutch lost; incubation by female, sometimes relieved by 
male. period 12-14 days; nestlings fed by both parents, fledged after 12-14 days. 

Movements. Migratory; spends non-breeding season in India and Pakistan, to lesser extent also in 
S tran and locally in S Arabia. Autumn departure in Aug-Sept; returns to breeding ranges from late 
Feb. majority arriving in Mar-May. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to abundant in C Asia wherever 
optimal habitats present; local in Arabia. Breeds around Persian Gulf in S Iran and NW Oman; 
possibly breeds in United Arab Emirates, but not confirmed. 

Bibliography. Ash & Pearson (2002), Castell (19992), Davis (1960), Dementiev er al. (1968), Harrap (1988b), 
Helbig & Seibold (1999), Lindholm & Aalto (2005), Pearson et al. (2004), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts 
(1992), Shirihai er al. (1996), Small (2002), Svensson (2001a, 2003), Svensson & Millington (2002). 


126. Isabelline Warbler 
Hippolais opaca 


French: Hypolais obscure German: Isabellspótter 
Other common names: Western Olivaceous Warbler 


39. 


Spanish: Zarcero Bereber 


Taxonomy. Hypolais [sic] opaca Cabanis, 1850, Senegal. 

Recent molecular-genetic studies suggest that this species and H. caligata, H. rama and H. pallida 
are closer to Acrocephalus than to current congeners and could be placed in a separate genus, 
Iduna. Was formerly regarded as a race of H. pallida, but recent work has demonstrated substantial 
differences between the two in mitochondrial DNA (more than 9%), song, behaviour and morphol- 
ogy, and treatment as separate species seems warranted. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds N. E & S Spain, also NW Africa in Western Sahara, much of Morocco, and E 
along coastal range and N mountains in Algeria and Tunisia (S to S slopes of Atlas) apparently to 
coastal NW Libya; non-breeding W Africa. 

Descriptive notes. 135-15 cm: 9-17 g. A pale Hippolais with fairly long tail, which often looks 
rather full and with rounded sides when folded; strong legs; very long, strong and broad bill with 
straight or convex sides (seen from below), and with comparatively thick and bluntly pointed tip. 
Has short and poorly marked whitish supercilium and whitish eyering. pale lores; pale greyish- 
brown or pale brown above, in certain lights appearing to have faint olive tinge on head and man- 
tle; wing feathers rather uniformly brown, fringes only marginally paler (no obvious pale secondary 
panel). tail with diffusely paler edges and tips of outer feathers; off-white below, faint greyish-buff 


hue on breast side and flanks; iris dark brown; 
bill dark, lower mandible all pale pinkish-yel- 
low; legs greyish-pink. Differs from H. pallida 
mainly in somewhat larger size, browner tone 
above, heavier bill with less acutely pointed 
tip; also in habit of keeping tail still (no "dip- 
ping" down when feeding and moving in 
canopy). Sexes alike. Immature is similar to 
adult. Voice. Song rather well articulated, a 
mixture of hard, soft, nasal and scratchy notes, 
phrases vary between c. 15 seconds and 30 
seconds, at times longer, each phrase com- 
monly starts with repeated "chek" call notes; 
delivered at slightly slower pace than that of 
H. pallida, and more varied and pleasing. lacking monotonous and cyclic repetition of latter’s; 
some resemblance to song of Acrocephalus scirpaceus. Cali a throaty tongue-clicking “chek” with 
nasal undertone, sometimes prolonged to slurred trills, "cher'r'r'r"; calls very similar to those of 
H. pallida, possibly inseparable, but perbaps on average stronger. 

Habitat. Trees and tall bushes in many different habitats: dense gardens, parks, riverine forest, 
dense tall bushes or trees at lakesides, orchards and plantations. maquis, and similar. Requires open 
areas or patchy, broken-up woods with glades and much undergrowth; does not enter closed forest. 
As H. pallida, prefers territories with at least some higher and dense trees available; also, often 
confined to areas close to water. In Atlas Mts of NW Africa, found at 1500 m, rarely to 2000 m. 
Food and Feeding. Mainly insects and spiders (Araneae). Recorded items are dragonflies (Odonata), 
moths and butterflies (Lepidoptera) and ants (Hymenoptera); larvae of beetles (Coleoptera) and of 
lepidopterans taken in summer. Also, some fruits taken in late summer. Often forages high in canopy 
of tall trees; takes prey items from leaves and twigs, while energetically searching. On migration 
feeds at all heights, including in lowest scrub and on the ground. 

Breeding. Season late Apr to Jun. Nest a well-built cup of plant stems and soft twigs placed in fork 
of branch, often at 1—4 m. Clutch usually 3-4 eggs: incubation by female, period 11-13 days; 
nestlings fed by both parents, fledge after 11-15 days. 

Movements. Migratory. Non-breeding quarters in W Africa, mainly in Sahel zone from S Maurita- 
nia and Senegal E to Niger and W Chad, S to S Mali, Nigeria and N Cameroon. Departure in 
autumn late Jul to Oct; arrives back on breeding grounds in NW African in late Mar and Apr, in 
Spain generally not until mid-May. 

Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Rather common within much of its N African range. 
More local and scarce in Spain, in particular in N; total population estimated at 5200 pairs; large 
numbers in tamarisk woodland by Bornos reservoir, Cadiz. 

Bibliography. Cramp (1992), Cramp & Perrins (1993), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Hallmann (1994), Helbig & 
Seibold (1999), Ottosson, Bensch et al, (2005), Snow & Perrins (1998), Svensson (20012), Svensson & Aspenberg 
(2005). 


127. Olivaceous Warbler 
Hippolais pallida 


French: Hypolais pále German: Blassspótter 
Other common names: Eastern Olivaceous Warbler 


Spanish: Zarcero Pálido 


Taxonomy. Curruca pallida Hemprich and Ehrenberg, 1833, the River Nile, in Egypt and Nubia. 
Recent molecular-genetic studies suggest that this species and H. caligata, H. rama and H. opaca 
are closer to Acrocephalus than to current congeners and could be placed in a separate genus, 
Iduna. Was formerly regarded as conspecific with H. opaca, but recent work has demonstrated 
substantial differences between the two in mitochondrial DNA (more than 946), song, behaviour 
and morphology, and treatment as separate species seems warranted. Race /aeneni is poorly differ- 
entiated from, and perhaps better merged with, reiseri. Proposed race tamariceti (breeding E from 
C Turkey and Middle East) is supposedly slightly paler above and shorter-billed than elaeica, but 
claimed differences have been found to be due to individual variation rather than geographical. 
Five subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

H. p. elaeica (Lindermayer, 1843) — breeds SE Europe (Hungary, Romania E to S Ukraine, and Slovenia 
and Croatia S to Greece and Bulgaria), Turkey, Cyprus, W Syria S to N Israel and W Jordan, N & S 
Caucasus S to Iraq, W & N Iran, E Arabian Peninsula, and from SW & S Kazakhstan S to Uzbekistan, 
S Turkmenistan and probably N Afghanistan; non-breeding C & E Sahel region of Africa. 

H. p. reiseri Hilgert, 1908 — breeds in desert habitats of interior Algeria, Tunisia and Libya, possi- 
bly also SE Morocco; non-breeding alsc $ of Sahara Desert. 

H. p. pallida (Hemprich & Ehrenberg, 1833) — breeds W & N Egypt, S along R Nile possibly to N 
Sudan; non-breeding also Sudan E to Eritrea. 

H. p. laeneni Niethammer, 1955 — C & SE Niger. Chad, N Nigeria, N Cameroon and W Sudan. 
H. p. alulensis Ash et al., 2005 — coastal N Somalia. 

Descriptive notes. 12-14 cm; 8-16 g. A grey- 
brown Hippolais with rather narrow and 
square-ended medium-long tail, and fairly long 
and pointed strong-based bill not unlike that 
of Acrocephalus scirpaceus. Nominate race has 
short and poorly marked whitish supercilium 
reaching back to rear edge of eye, whitish 
eyering; crown and upperparts uniformly warm 
brownish-grey or pale brown with slight ru- 
fous tinge; tertials and secondaries in fresh 
plumage often with paler edges (faint hint of 
pale panel on closed wing); tail with diffusely 
paler edges and tips of outer feathers; off-white 
below, faint buff-grey hue on breast side and 
flanks; iris dark brown; upper mandible largely dark, lower mandible all pinkish-yellow; legs grey- 
ish, sometimes with slight pinkish or pale brown tinge. Differs from H. rama mainly in proportion- 
ately slightly bigger head and thicker neck, longer primary projection, slightly shorter tail. Sexes 
alike. Immature resembles adult. Races differ mainly in tone of colour and in size: elaeica is larg- 
est, with longest primary projection and darkest flight-feathers, tends to be greyer above than 
others, often with olive tinge in fresh plumage, and to have the most pronounced pale secondary 
pane! (fresh plumage); reiseri is slightly paler than nominate, pale sandy brown above, with rather 
obvious pale brown secondary panel; laeneni is very similar to previous, but slightly paler and 
smaller; alulensis is similar to last in size, but darker and greyer above, supercilium and underparts 
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less buff-tinged. Voice. Song a fairly loud, characteristic, scratchy, monotonous phrase cyclically 
repeated, with low hoarse and scratchy notes followed by some higher-pitched, nasal or squeaky 
ones, then back to lower scratchy notes, and so on at steady, leisurely pace: notes a bit slurred, 
running into each other (song not "well articulated"), phrases vary between c. 10 seconds and 30 
seconds, at times much longer; geographically only small variation. despite large range. Call a 
throaty tongue-clicking “chek” with nasal undertone. sometimes prolonged to slurred trills, 
HEBSTUT DRM 

Habitat. Trees and tall bushes in variety of habitats: dense gardens, parks, riverine forest, often of 
poplars (Populus), also dense tall bushes or trees at lakesides, orchards and plantations, including 
of young pine trees (Pinus); also maquis of oak (Quercus), roses (Rosa), low pines, brooms 
(Cytisus), acacias (Acacia), and similar; also date palm oases if admixed with deciduous trees, 
e.g. acacias, willows (Salix). roses. Robinia, tamarisk (Tamarix), Christ's crown (Paliurus), oaks. 
Prefers areas with at least some taller vegetation available; seems not to favour very low scrub and 
bushes. Also, often confined to areas close to water, including irrigation, but not dependent on its 
presence. Requires patchy. fragmented woodland with glades and much undergrowth; does not 
enter closed forest. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly invertebrates; some fruits. Invertebrates include e.g. dragonflies 
(Odonata), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), termites (Isoptera), bugs (Hemiptera, including aphids), moths 
and butterflies (Lepidoptera), various dipteran flies, ants (Hymenoptera), beetles (Coleoptera), and 
spiders (Araneae); larvae of beetles and butterflies taken in summer. Fruits eaten in late summer, 
include berries of bramble (Rubus fruticosus) and elder (Sambucus), among others. Takes prey 
from leaves and twigs while energetically searching the canopy; stretches its neck and picks with 
bill in fast movements. Will sometimes drop to the ground and take food items there. On migration, 
unlike at breeding sites. frequently feeds in very low scrub. Has peculiar habit, especially when 
foraging and moving through bushes or canopy, of repeatedly flicking or "dipping" its folded tail 
rapidly downwards and back again; often, each tail-dip accompanied by a call. 

Breeding. May-Jun: single brood in Europe and C Asia. possibly frequently double-brooded in 
Africa. Nest a well-built cup of plant stems and soft twigs, lined with plant down and fur, placed in 
fork of branch, commonly of tamarisk, often at 1—4 m. Clutch usually 3-5 eggs; incubation by 
female, period 11-13 days: nestlings fed by both parents. fledge in 11-15 days. 

Movements. N race (elaeica) a long-distance migrant, wintering in E & NE Africa (S to L Victoria 
region and E Tanzania), also locally in SW Arabia: records from India require corroboration. ow- 
ing to possibility of confusion with H. rama. Leaves breeding grounds mid-Ju! to late Sept, pas- 
sage through Middle East mainly Aug-Sept, main arrival on African non-breeding grounds from 
late Oct; leaves from end Mar/early Apr, some lingering until mid-May, rarely to Jun. main passage 
in Middle East Apr-May. and back in breeding areas from mid-Apr in S, not until May in N & E. 
Those breeding in N Africa (majority of nominate race and reiseri) move to areas S of Sahara. 
spending non-breeding season in Sahel zone or in Sudan and Eritrea region. In S of range, laeneni 
and alulensis, probably also S populations of nominate race and reiseri, are resident or make only 
shorter movements. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to common within much of its 
range, and locally abundant. especially in Turkey: more local in N Africa. Arabia and C Asia. owing 
mainly to scarcity of suitable habitats. Total European population in 1990s estimated at c. 130,000- 
160,000 pairs, of which great majority (c. 120,000) in Greece: c. 1,500,000 pairs estimated in Tur- 
key. Densities can be very high in optimum habitat, e.g. 6 pairs in 0-1 ha in Cyprus; in Israel, 100 
pairs in 5 km? and 47 pairs in 25 ha. Common to very common migrant in non-breeding season in 
Sudan, Ethiopia and Somalia: numerous non-breeding visitor also from NE DRCongo E to Kenya. 
Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1999), Archer & Iles (1998), Ash & Pearson (2002), Ash et al. (2005). van den 
Berg (2005). Browne (1981), Cramp (1992), Cramp & Perrins (1993), Douthwaite & Miskell (1991), Dowsett 
(1971a), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997). Harrap (1988b), Harvey (1986), Helbig (2001), Helbig & Seibold (1999), 
Jiguet (2005). Linkola (1959). Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960. 1973), Norman (1997), Ottosson, Bensch er al. 
(2005), Page (2001), Pearson & Lack (1992), Rabaca er al. (1999), Salewski, Almasi & Schlageter (2006). Salewski 
& Herremanns (2006), Salewski et al. (2005), Shirihai (1996), Shirihai er al. (1996), Snow & Perrins (1998), 
Stadler (1952), Stoate (1998), Svensson (1999, 2001a), Vasic (1975). Wink (1981). 


128. Upcher's Warbler 
Hippolais languida 


French: Hypolais d'Upcher Spanish: Zarcero Lánguido 


German: Dornspótter 
Taxonomy. Curruca languida Hemprich and Ehrenberg. 1833, Syria. 
Sister-species of H. olivetorum. the two being fairly close to the sister-species pair formed by H. 
polyglotta and H. icterina. E populations (E from E Iran) sometimes separated as a geographical 
race, magnirostris, on basis mainly of slightly paler upperparts, but appear indistinguishable from 
birds elsewhere in species' range. Treated as monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds locally NC & S Turkey, Syria, Israel, extreme S Caucasus, Iran, and from SW 
Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan E in mountains to Tajikistan, Afghanistan and SW Pakistan; non- 
breeding E Africa. 

Descriptive notes. 14—15 cm; 10-20 g. Rela- 
tively rather large Hippolais with fairly long, 
broad-based tail rather wide and rounded 
distally, and fairly long, strong-based and 
pointed bill; tail often kept semi-spread. Has 
short and generally poorly marked whitish 
supercilium reaching back to rear edge of eye 
or a little farther; whitish eyering: greyish or 
brownish-grey above, edges of tertials and sec- 
ondaries whitish (in reasonably fresh plumage 
forming fairly prominent pale panel on closed 
wing); uppertail and exposed primary tips no- 
ticeably dark grey (can appear blackish in cer- 
tain lights); outer rectrices have thin pale edges 
and prominent white tips; white below, faint buff-grey or creamy hue on side of breast and on 
flanks; iris dark brown; upper mandible largely dark, lower mandible pinkish-yellow; legs greyish, 
often with slight pinkish or pale brown cast. Differs from similar H. pallida mainly in having 
slightly stronger bill, longer and broader tail, darker uppertail and wingtip. more obvious pale 
wingpanel. Sexes alike. Immature is somewhat browner, less pure grey. above than adult. VoicE. 
Song an energetically delivered phrase of mixed nasal, hard notes and clear, more melodious ones, 
short segments habitually repeated similarly or identically 5-8 times or more (up to 20), interfoliated 
with call-like “chak” notes, this together with recurring melodious figures (with big “tone steps") 
making it resemble song of Acrocephalus dumetorum, at other times, with less repetitions, can 
recall subsong of a Sylvia species; phrases varying in length, 10-45 seconds. Call a throaty, hard 


tongue-clicking “chak”, on average a little harder than that of H. pallida; alarm a drawn-out series 
of similar such notes, "'chek-chek-chek-..."; in anxiety fast dry trills, "cher 'r'r'r". 

Habitat. Trees and tall bushes in variety of habitats: orchards, plantations, maquis on mountain 
slopes, scattered trees at desert edge, riverine forest in valleys. Often associated with elevated 
ground, in mountains (to 2400 m) and on arid, rocky slopes with sufficient taller vegetation and 
nearness of water, but reported also as breeding in lowlands in C Asia. Reports of breeders in 
saxaul (Haloxylon) scrub in sand dunes should perhaps be reconfirmed. 

Food and Feeding. Apparently mainly insects and other invertebrates; no detailed study. Forages 
mostly in canopy of trees and tall bushes, searching foliage for insects; seen to forage briefly on 
ground in sheltered spots. On migration keeps mostly to trees, but forages also, to some extent, in 
lower scrub. Has peculiar habit of waving tail to the sides, and also slightly vertically (as if tail 
loosely attached), in similar manner to that of H. olivetorum; flicks wings rapidly while foraging. 
and sometimes stretches one wing straight out. When flying from one perch to another, often makes 
short glide on outstretched wings and somewhat spread tail before landing. 

Breeding. Late Apr to Jul; possibly double-brooded, at least in part of range. Nest a well-built, neat 
cup of grasses, plant stems and soft twigs, often covered with cobwebs, lined with fine fibres, plant 
down. fur and similar soft material, placed in fork of branch, commonly in tamarisk (Tamarix) or 
acacia (Acacia), often at 0-5-2 m. Clutch usually 3—5 eggs; incubation period 13-14 days; fledg- 
ing period 14-15 days. 

Movements. Migratory. Spends non-breeding season in E Africa, from S Somalia S to E Uganda, 
Kenya and NE Tanzania. Timing of autumn departure not well known; passage migrants and de- 
parting breeders Jul-Sept in Israel; first record for Cyprus as recently as Sept 2002; passes through 
e.g. Arabia and E Ethiopia; present in non-breeding quarters mainly Nov to early Apr. Breeding 
areas reoccupied mostly Apr-May. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to scarce within much of its 
range. Detailed data on both distribution and status in much of C Asian range lacking as a result of 
low observer activity. Scattered records in W & C Turkey indicate that breeding range there has 
either expanded or been previously overlooked. Probably breeds in Iraq, but details not known. 
Common non-breeding visitor in Kenya and S Somalia. 

Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1999), Backhurst et al. (1973), Cramp (1992), Dementiev et al. (1968), Douthwaite 
& Miskell (1991), Fry (1990), Helbig & Seibold (1999), Norman (1997), Pearson & Lack (1992), Pearson & Turner 
(1986), Schubert (1979), Shirihai (1987, 1996), Shirihai et al. (1996), Smith (1959), Snow & Perrins (1998). 


129. Olive-tree Warbler 
Hippolais olivetorum 


French: Hypolais des oliviers German: Olivenspótter Spanish: Zarcero Grande 
Taxonomy. Salicaria olivetorum Strickland, 1837, Zakinthos, Ionian Islands, Greece. 
Sister-species of H. languida. the two being fairly close to the sister-species pair formed by H. 
polvglotta and H. icterina. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds, mostly near coasts, from Croatia S to Greece and from extreme SE Romania 
and E Bulgaria S to W & S Turkey. also N Israel; non-breeding E & S Africa. 

Descriptive notes. 16-18 cm; 14—23 g. A large, 
elongate warbler with long strongish bill, long 
and fairly broad tail; long primary projection, 
about three-quarters (to equal) length of ex- 
posed tertials. Has very short and indistinct 
pale supercilium (mainly a pale grey line above 
lores), pale eyering: crown and upperparts grey 
with very slight brown tinge, flight-feathers 
and upperwing-coverts dark grey; edges of 
tertials and secondaries white (prominent pale 
panel on closed wing); uppertail and exposed 
primary tips noticeably dark grey (can appear 
blackish); outer rectrices with thin pale edges 
and white tips; off-white below, diffuse grey 
tinge on breast and flanks, grey on lower flanks and undertail-coverts often becoming blotchy; iris 
dark; upper mandible greyish, lower mandible all yellowish, often with orange tinge; legs rather 
dark grey. Sexes alike. Immature is somewhat more strongly brown-tinged above than adult. Voice. 
Song quite deep-voiced, hard and throaty, the raucous tone likened by some to that of both 
Acrocephalus arundinaceus and Fieldfare (Turdus pilaris); rather monotonous, a cyclically re- 
peated phrase at moderate, staccato-like, jerky pace, with deeper notes and higher-pitched squeakier 
ones in recurring pattern; song phrases of variable length, often between 20 and 40 seconds, but 
many tentative and interrupted after 5-10 seconds if bird less inspired. Call a throaty, hard and 
deep, tongue-clicking "chuk", on average a little deeper than calls of congeners, but may be sub- 
dued and more similar to those of H. languida; alarm a deep but nasal chattering, "kerrekekekek", 
as if from a giant Blue Tit (Cyanistes caeruleus). 

Habitat. Orchards of almond (Prunus dulcis). olive (Olea) and pistachio (Pistacia vera), open oak 
(Quercus) woods, maquis on mountain slopes, savanna-like open woods and sparse trees on grass- 
land, and similar; presence of some taller trees favoured. Preferences largely similar to those of H. 
languida, but more a species of islands and coastal mountains; rarely found far inland. 

Food and Feeding. Apparently mainly insects and other invertebrates, and in summer some fruits 
and berries, including figs (Ficus); no detailed study yet made. Forages mostly in canopy of trees 
and tall bushes. As a consequence of its relatively large size, moves rather sluggishly in foliage. 
appearing rather “clumsy”, when feeding. Waves its tail to the sides, and also slightly vertically, in 
similar fashion to that of H. languida. 

Breeding. May-Jun; apparently single-brooded. Nest a well-built, deep cup of grasses, plant stems 
and soft twigs, often covered with cobwebs, lined with fine fibres, plant down, fur and similar soft 
material, placed in fork of branch, often at 0-5-3 m, in tree. Clutch 3-4 eggs: incubation apparently 
only 13 days; no information on parental roles and on duration of fledging period. 

Movements. Migratory. Spends non-breeding season in S Africa, chiefly from S Zambia S to N 
South Africa; rare overwinterer farther N, in Kenya and Tanzania. Departs from breeding grounds 
mid-Jul to early Sept, main passage through Israel mid-Jul to mid-Aug; at least some make stopo- 
ver in little-known localities in NE Africa; passage through E Africa Oct-Dec, reaching South 
Africa in Dec. Spring return starts Feb-Apr, passage N through E Africa in Mar-Apr, through 
Israel mainly middle two weeks May; arrival on breeding grounds from early May. rarely late Apr. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Scarce to fairly common within much of its 
range; quite common in suitable habitats along S coast of Turkey. Population in Europe in 1990s 
estimated at 7610—13.104 pairs (calculated mean 9826 pairs), of which most in Greece (c. 7000); 
an additional 1000—10,000 pairs (3162 pairs) estimated in Turkey. Density up to 3—4 pairs/2-2-5 
km? in prime habitat in SE Bulgaria. In SE Europe, range has apparently expanded N into Romania 
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in recent decades. In Israel, scarce breeder in some years but more numerous and widespread in 
others. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1962), Backhurst e! al. (1973). Brooke e! al. (1963), Castell (1996b), Cramp (1992), Dowsett 
(1973). Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Helbig & Seibold (1999), Nankinov (1994), van Nierop (1976), Norman (1997), 
Pearson & Lack (1992), Porter (1994), Sharland (1972), Shirihai (1987), Shirihai et al. (1996), Snow & Perrins 
(1998), Tree (1972b). 


130. Melodious Warbler 
Hippolais polyglotta 


French: Hypolais polyglotte Spanish: Zarcero Políglota 


German: Orpheusspótter 
Taxonomy. Sylvia polyglotta Vieillot, 1817, France. 
Sister-species of H. icterina, the two being fairly close to the sister-species pair formed by H. 
languida and H. olivetorum. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds France (except N parts) and Iberia E to S Belgium, SW Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Slovenia and W Croatia, and in NW Africa; non-breeding W Africa. 

Descriptive notes. 12-13-5 cm; 8-14 g. Me- 
dium-sized warbler with pointed bill, rounded 
crown and square-cut tail; moderately long 
primary projection, about half to two-thirds the 
length of exposed tertials. Has short and in- 
distinct yellowish supercilium, pale loral area 
(rendering "open-faced" look); crown and 
upperparts greyish-brown with only very slight 
olive tinge; edges of tertials and secondaries, 
to lesser degree also of greater upperwing-cov- 
erts, brownish-yellow (in fresh plumage form- 
ing faintly paler panel on closed wing, this 
generally absent when plumage worn); tail has 
thin pale edges and tips of all feathers; throat 
and underparts rather saturated yellow, on some individuals a little paler (lemon-yellow); iris dark 
brown: bill greyish, cutting edges and lower mandible pinkish-yellow; legs greyish-brown or pink- 
ish-grey, Sexes alike. Immature has somewhat more prominent pale wingpanel than adult, often 
paler underparts. Voice. Song a varied warble of varying speed and length, usually a drawn-out 
phrase at extremely fast pace, and including some nasal notes and a chattering "tr'r'r'r'r'r'rrt 
call like that of a sparrow (Passer), sometimes more slow passages, also some mimicry of other 
birds but not an "expert" imitator (despite its scientific name); somewhat less loud than song of H. 
icterina, can resemble ecstatic song of some Sylvia species (notably S. cantillans) or even 
Acrocephalus palustris, but generally recognized by sheer speed and by inclusion of nasal notes 
and the sparrow-like chatter. Calls a variety of tongue-clicking “chek” notes, series of clicking 
notes e.g. "tre-te-te-tü". longer such series as “te-te-te-te-te-” and so on, also characteristic spar- 
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Habitat. Occupies maquis. orchards. large and ill-kept gardens, oak (Quercus) scrub, dense thorny 
bushes in meadows, thickets in forest glades or at forest edges, overgrown pastureland, riverine 
forest, More inclined to accept lower vegetation than is H. icterina; not dependent on presence of 
copses of tall trees, although some trees required. Also in wooded savanna in African non-breeding 
quarters. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects and other invertebrates, also some fruits and berries in summer; 
caterpillars fed to nestlings. Commonest prey perhaps various dipteran flies, including craneflies 
(Tipuidae); among other recorded invertebrate foods are grasshoppers (Orthoptera), bugs (Hemiptera, 
including aphids), moths and butterflies (Lepidoptera), ants (Hymenoptera), beetles (Coleoptera), 
and spiders (Araneae). Plant food includes fruits of brambles (Rubus), cherry (Prunus), elder 
(Sambucus), and fig (Ficus). Restlessly searches dense bushes and tree canopy for prey; once 
located, these are seized in a quick movement. 

Breeding. May—Jul: one brood. Nest a well-built cup of grasses, plant stems and soft twigs, often 
covered with pieces of bark, lichens, etc., attached with cobwebs, lined with fine fibres, roots, fur 
and similar, placed in fork of branch in tree, often at 0-5-5 m. Clutch 4-5 eggs; incubation by 
female. period 12-13 days; nestlings fed by both parents, fledge in 11-13 days. 

Movements. Migratory. Spends non-breeding season in W Africa, in savanna N of rainforest, from 
Gambia and Senegal E to Nigeria and Cameroon. Departs from breeding grounds end Jul to early 
Sept, reaching African winter grounds mainly Sept-Nov; spring return migration takes place in 
late Feb-Apr, with arrival on breeding grounds end Apr and May. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Not uncommon within much of its range; lo- 
cally common to very common. Estimated European population in 1990s 1,300,000—2,800.000 
pairs, most of which in Spain (at least 1,000,000), France (300,000), Portugal (300,000) and Italy 
(100,000); these figures possibly underestimates. Stronghold Iberia, where average density of 5600 
pairs/50-km square recorded. Range has expanded N & E, and population numbers increased, 
since 1950s. First bred in Belgium 1981, and c. 100 pairs by 1985; first bred in Germany (in 
Saarland) in 1984, and nested in Netherlands in 1990; by mid-1990s, 350-560 pairs in Belgium, 
300—350 in Switzerland and 25-100 in S Germany. Common in much of non-breeding range. e.g. 
Ivory Coast and Togo. 

Bibliography. Arnarson (1989), Backhurst et al. (1973), Bermejo et al. (2002), Cramp (1992), Dunn (1994), Faivre, 
Secondi, Ferry et al. (1999), Faivre, Secondi. Frochot & Cezilly (2002), Ferguson-Lees (1965), Ferry (1965, 1979), 
Ferry & Deschaintre (1974), Gargallo (19952), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Harrap (19882), Helbig & Seibold 
(1999), Irsch (1994), Landenbergue & François (1982), Meeus & Raymond (1982), Norman (1997), Pearson et al. 
(1998), Pinilla (2001), Pollo & Bombieri (2000), Rucner (1958), Secondi et al. (2003), Shirihai (1987), Shirihai ef 
al. (1996), Smith, V. W. (1966), Snow & Perrins (1998), Vinicombe (2002b), Wink (1981). 


131. Icterine Warbler 
Hippolais icterina 


French: Hypolais ictérine German: Gelbspótter Spanish: Zarcero Icterino 
Taxonomy. Sylvia icterina Vieillot, 1817, Nancy, France. 

Sister-species of H. polyglotta, the two being fairly close to the sister-species pair formed by H. 
languida and H. olivetorum. Proposed race alaris (described from N Tran, thus outside current 
known breeding range of this species) considered undiagnosable. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds Scandinavia and S Finland E to WC Russia (E side of R Ob’), S to NE 


France, S Germany, Romania and locally N Balkans, Ukraine, Crimea and region E of Sea of Azov; 
non-breeding S Africa. 


Descriptive notes. 12-5-14 cm; 11-16 g. Me- 
dium-sized warbler with pointed bill, rather 
large head, feathers of forecrown often raised, 
and short-looking square-cut tail; long primary 
projection, about three-quarters or more of 
length of exposed tertials. Has short and in- 
distinct yellowish supercilium, pale loral area 
(“open-faced” look); crown and upperparts 
greenish-grey, flight-feathers and upperwing- 
coverts darker grey; edges of tertials and sec- 
ondaries, to lesser degree also of greater 
coverts, whitish or pale (in fresh plumage form- 
ing rather prominent pale panel on closed wing, 
but in worn summer plumage panel can be 
near-absent); all tail feathers with thin pale edges and tips; throat and underparts lemon-yellow, 
occasionaly paler yellowish-cream; iris dark; upper mandible greyish, lower mandible pinkish- 
yellow; legs grey, sometimes with faint bluish tinge. Sexes alike. Immature has greenish-grey of 
upperparts slightly brown-tinged, pale wingpanel yellowish-grey or pale greenish, underparts gen- 
erally paler than adult and very occasionally even off-white without any obvious yellow. Voice. 
Song a loud and pleasing mix of shrill or melodious notes and clever mimicry of other birds, 
delivered with energy, generally at rather fast pace, sometimes slowing to give one well-articulated 
note or motif at a time, often recognized by recurring nasal “gih-e”, but also by interwoven typical 
trisyllabic calls; ability to mimic varies individually, best ones can render very realistic sounds of 
such species as Eurasian Oystercatcher (Haematopus ostralegus), Northern Lapwing (Vanellus 
vanellus), Eurasian Curlew (Numenius arquata), Common Tern (Sterna hirundo), Tawny Owl (Strix 
aluco), Common Blackbird (Turdus merula), Whinchat (Saxicola rubetra), etc. Call a cheerful, 
musical, quick “tey-te-dwee” (or rendered "deederoit"); also single “chek”, and as alarm a drawn- 
out series of hard notes, "te-te-te-te-te-tek", rather as corresponding vocalizations of H. polyglotta; 
in anxiety a softer whistling "dwuee". 

Habitat. Tall-grown woods of oak (Quercus), birch (Betula), beech (Fagus sylvatica), alder (Alnus) 
and other deciduous trees, but found also in larger parks and gardens, and in stands of young 
pines (Pinus) if mixed with broadleaf trees. Prefers open forest, or dense woods with intermixed 
glades and undergrowth. Lowlands in N of range; on wooded hillsides and mountain slopes to 
1500 m in S. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects and other invertebrates, in summer also fruits and berries; 
nestlings fed with caterpillars, which also taken by fledged young. In various studies, diet in- 
cluded such invertebrates as mayflies (Ephemeroptera), dragonflies (Odonata), grasshoppers 
(Orthoptera), earwigs (Dermaptera), bugs (Hemiptera, including aphids), scorpion flies 
(Mecoptera), moths and butterflies (Lepidoptera), caddis flies (Trichoptera), various dipteran 
flies, ants, wasps and bees (Hymenoptera), beetles (Coleoptera), spiders (Araneae), small mol- 
luscs, earthworms; fruits included those of, among others, buckthorn (Rhamnus), bramble (Rubus), 
cherry (Prunus), pear (Pyrus), medlar (Mespilus), rowan (Sorbus aucuparia), currant (Ribes), 
privet (Ligustrum), elder (Sambucus), mulberry (Morus), fig (Ficus). Forages mostly high in 
canopy of trees, where active and restless; action like that of a large Phylloscopus warbler, al- 
though a little slower and “clumsier” owing to larger size. Will take prey in the air in fluttering 
sally. Also visits lower vegetation to feed, and spends some time on the ground in sheltered parts 
of woodland. 

Breeding. End May to Jul, mostly from Jun; generally single-brooded. Nest a well-built cup of 
grasses, plant stems, moss and soft twigs, often covered with pieces of birch bark, lichens, flowers 
and the like, these partly attached with cobwebs, lined with fine fibres, roots, fur and similar soft 
material, placed in fork of tree branch, often 1—4 above ground, sometimes up to 7 m. Clutch 4- 5 
eggs; incubation mainly by female, period 12-14 days; nestlings fed by both parents, fledge at 
13-15 days. 

Movements. Migratory. Non-breeding quarters in Africa mainly S of equator, from S Uganda and 
E DRCongo S to Namibia and N & E South Africa. Departs from breeding grounds between end 
Jul and early Sept, reaching African winter grounds mainly late Sept to Nov; spring return starts in 
late Feb/Mar, with arrival back on breeding grounds end Apr in S of range and mid-May to mid-Jun 
in N Europe. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common within much of its range, and 
quite common in optimal habitats in E Europe; numbers more uneven in N & W. Estimated popu- 
lation in Europe (excluding Russia) in 1990s 1,300,000-1,700,000 pairs, including over 500,000 
in Belarus and more than 150,000 in Germany; a further 3,000,000 or more pairs estimated in 
Russia. Average density in optimum habitats up to c. 1 pair/ha. Has declined in extreme W & SW 
parts of range, with decreases recorded in parts of Denmark, Belgium, France and Switzerland; in 
some places this may be due to competition from H. polyglotta, which has spread N & E to become 
marginally sympatric, but other factors thought to be generally more important. Population in Swe- 
den has increased, and range expanded somewhat, since 1970s. Has bred once in NW Turkey 
(Bursa), in 1966. 

Bibliography. Backhurst er al. (1973), Beven (1974), Busse (2001), Catry & Mendes (1998), Cramp (1992), Deckert 
(1955), van Dobben (1949), Dunn (1994), Faivre et al. (1999), Ferguson-Lees (1954), Ferry (1979), Ferry & 
Deschaintre (1974), Gilbert (1986), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Harrap (19882), Helbig & Seibold (1999), Hellmich 
(1990), Holm & Karsten (1982), Maliczak & Kuzniak (2004), Monke (1978), Moskát et al. (1993), Pearson & Lack 
(1992), Pearson & Turner (1986), Pineau (1989), Schmidt-Stohn (1962), Secondi er al. (2003), Shirihai (1987), 
Shirihai et al. (1996), Sinclair (1976), Smout (1960), Snow & Perrins (1998), Thouy (1978), Vernet (1973), Vernon 
(1971), Wiehe (1979), Williamson (1956). 


Genus CHLOROPETA A. Smith, 1847 


132. African Yellow Warbler 


Chloropeta natalensis 


French: Chloropéte jaune German: Schnápperrohrsánger Spanish: Cloropeta Comün 
Other common names: Dark-capped Yellow Warbler, Yellow Flycatcher/Flycatcher-warbler; Na- 
tal Yellow Warbler (natalensis) 


Taxonomy. Chloropeta natalensis A. Smith, 1847, near Port Natal (= Durban), South Africa. 
Genus generally considered as having affinities with Acrocephalus and Hippolais. This species 
usually regarded as forming a species pair with C. similis, and both were formerly treated as fly- 
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catchers (Muscicapidae); relationship of present species with the more obviously Acrocephalus- 
like C. gracilirostris requires further study. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. n. batesi Sharpe, 1905 — Nigeria E to N DRCongo and SW Sudan. 

C. n. massaica G. A. Fischer & Reichenow, 1884 — W & S Ethiopia, SE Sudan, NE DRCongo. 
Uganda, W & S Kenya, and NW & NE Tanzania. 

C. n. major E. J. O. Hartert, 1904 — Gabon E to S DRCongo (E to Maniema and S to Katanga), S to 
Angola (S to Benguela, N Huíla and S Lunda Sul) and N Zambia. 

C. n. natalensis A. Smith, 1847 — S Tanzania, Malawi, S Zambia, N & E Zimbabwe, NW & W 
Mozambique, E South Africa (E Northern Province S to C Eastern Cape) and Swaziland. 
Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 10-15 g. A medium- 
| sized olive-yellow warbler with broad, fly- 
| «| catcher-like bill. Nominate race has dark 
HE olive-brown cap, narrow yellow supercilium 
contrasting with dark olive-brown cheek and 
ear-coverts; upperparts yellowish olive-brown; 
upperwing blackish with yellowish-green 
feather fringes (forming bright panel), tail (ten 
feathers) blackish with narrow yellowish 
fringes; throat and underparts yellow; iris dark 
brown, bill blackish above, pinkish or horn 
below; legs dark grey-brown to blackish. Sexes 
alike. Juvenile is more ochraceous below, 
crown browner, upperparts tinged light cinna- 
mon, edgings of wing and tail feathers more buffish. Race major is slightly larger than nominate, 
has yellowish-olive cap uniform with mantle, yellower wing edgings; massaica has blacker cap 
than nominate, brighter yellow underparts; batesi is browner above than nominate, with slightly 
contrasting cap, paler yellow below. Voice. Song a repetition of short ringing phrases, "chup-chup 
chwee chwee chwee", "chipchipchip tew tew chweee", "chuwi chuwi chiwiwiwiwiwi" or similar; 
calls harsh "check" and nasal “charr”. 

Habitat. Moist rank vegetation. including bushes and tangled growth along streams and gulleys, 
or by lakes and dams, moist edges of forest or woodland, reeds, tall grass, bracken-briar. over- 
grown scrubby ground and gardens. From lowlands to lower montane levels; to 2150 m in Cameroon, 
and as high as 2600 m in Ethiopia; 500-2300 m in E Africa; winters in coastal scrub in South 
Africa. 

Food and Feeding. Small insects and their larvae: recorded items include beetles (Coleoptera), 
lepidopterans (moths). locusts (Locustidae), mantids, and winged termites (Isoptera). Keeps low in 
vegetation; sidles up and down stems, snapping disturbed prey; also gleans leaves and feeds in 
acacia (Acacia) canopy. Makes occasional flycatching sallies. 

Breeding. Breeds mainly during rainy seasons; eggs laid mainly Apr-Jul N of equator, and in 
Sept-Apr. peak Nov-Dec, in S Africa. Monogamous; territorial. Nest a deep, rather bulky cup, 
composed of grasses, rootlets and other fibres. lined with finer material, placed c. 1 m up, slung 
between upright stems in low bush or among bracken, reeds or herbaceous plants, often by stream 
or swamp. Clutch 1-3 eggs, usually 2; incubation period 12 days; fledging period 14-16 days. 
Movements. Some post-breeding descent to lower altitudes in S Africa. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Widespread in E & S Africa; locally common 
in parts of its range. Distribution patchy in W of range; uncommon to locally not uncommon in 
Nigeria, Cameroon, Gabon and E to Central African Republic and DR Congo. 

Bibliography. Bates & Ogilvie-Grant (1911), Benson er al. (1971), Borrow & Demey (2001), Bowen (19832). 
Britton, P.L. (1980b), Brooke (1954), Chapin (1953), Cyrus & Robson (1980), Dean (2000), Harrison et al. (1997), 
Hockey et al. (2005), Irwin (1981). Madge (1972), van Someren (1956), Tarboton (1987), Urban er al. (1997). 
Vernon (1962), Vincent (1947), Zimmerman er al. (1996). 


133. Mountain Yellow Warbler 


Chloropeta similis 


French: Chloropéte de montagne German: Bambusrohrsánger Spanish: Cloropeta Montana 
Other common names: Mountain Warbler, Mountain Yellow Flycatcher/Flycatcher-warbler, High- 
land Flycatcher- warbler 
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Taxonomy. Chloropeta similis Richmond, 1897, Mount Kilimanjaro, 10,000 feet [c. 3000 m], 
Tanzania. 

Genus generally considered as having affinities with Acrocephalus and Hippolais. This species 
usually regarded as forming a species pair with C. natalensis, and the two were formerly treated as 
flycatchers (Muscicapidae). Monotypic. 

Distribution. S Sudan (Imatongs, Dongatona Mts, Didinga Hills), NE & SW Uganda (Mt 
Morongole, SW highlands), highlands of E DRCongo, W Rwanda and W Burundi (Ruwenzoris S 
to Itombwe and Mt Kabobo), Kenya (Mt Kulal, Mt Elgon, W & C highlands), N & E Tanzania 
(Crater Highlands E to Mt Kilimanjaro, and Ngurus and Ukagurus S to Njombe), and Nyika Pla- 
teau on Zambia-Malawi border. 

Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 9-15 g. A medium-sized olive-and-yellow warbler with broad bill. Plum- 
age is olive-green above, top of head uniform with mantle; short narrow yellow supercilium above 
olive-green cheek and ear-coverts; upperwing-coverts olive-green; remiges and twelve tail fea- 
thers dark brown, edged yellowish-green; entirely bright yellow below; iris brown; bill dark brown 
above, yellowish or pale flesh-coloured to dull ochre below; legs grey or blackish. Sexes alike. 
Juvenile is browner above than adult, rump and uppertail-coverts tinged cinnamon, paler yellow 
below. Voice. Song a short, varied medley, with sweet whistles, warbled notes and trills, lasting 4— 
7 seconds, often repeated as series of variations separated by short intervals. Call "cha-cha-cha". 


, J s Habitat. Rank growth and bushes along 
^ | Streams or in swampy valleys; edges or clear- 
i p ings in montane forest; secondary growth, 
cu heath scrub, bracken-briar and overgrown cul- 
= i tivation. Above 1800 m, to 3400 m in Kenya, 
3700 m in E DRCongo. 
Food and Feeding. Insects, especially flies 
(Diptera). Often forages low down, but also in 
middle level thickets and in treetops to 20 m 
among canopy and creepers. Gleans actively 
from leaves and branches. 
Breeding. Breeds mainly in rainy season: eggs 
ON laid Apr and Oct in S Sudan, Apr-Jun and Oct 
in DRCongo, Jul-Aug and Nov in W Kenya, 
Sept and Dec in Tanzania, and Dec-Feb in Zambia—Malawi. Territorial. Nest a bulky, thick-walled 
cup built of grass blades and seedheads, mixed with feathers, ferns and moss, bound with cobwebs, 
and lined with feathers, hair and plant fibres, usually c. 1 m above ground in fork in low shrub or bush. 
Clutch usually 2 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common within fragmented range in 
highlands of E Africa. Reasonably adaptable, and capable of thriving in secondary habitats. Not 
dependent on forest. 
Bibliography. Britton, P.L. (1980b), Chapin (1953), Cordeiro (1994), Dowsett-Lemaire (1989), Keith & Vernon 
(1966), Nikolaus (1989), Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


134. Papyrus Yellow Warbler 
Chloropeta gracilirostris 


French: Chloropéte aquatique German: Gelbbauch-Rohrsánger Spanish: Cloropeta Picofina 
Other common names: Yellow Swamp-warbler, Papyrus/Thin-billed/Yellow Flycatcher-warbler 


Taxonomy. Chloropeta gracilirostris Ogilvie-Grant, 1906, Muhokya, near Lake George, Uganda. 
Genus generally considered as having affinities with Acrocephalus and Hippolais; close relation- 
ship of present species with those two genera supported by mitochondrial DNA analysis. This 
species' relationship with C. natalensis and C. similis uncertain, as very different from both in 
structure (longer. more graduated tail, larger toes and claws, narrower bill) and song. Was earlier 
placed in a monotypic genus, Calamonastides, and classified with the "Calamocichla group" of 
Afrotropical Acrocephalus swamp-warblers (A. rufescens, A. brevipennis, A. gracilirostris, A. 
newtoni, A. rodericanus and A. sechellensis) on account of its large feet and swamp habitat. Further 
research required. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. g. gracilirostris Ogilvie-Grant, 1906 — E DRCongo (L Edward, S of Virunga Volcanoes) and 
SW Uganda (lakes of Mutanda, Bunyoni, Edward and George), N & S Rwanda and N Burundi 
(Karuzi, Nduruma valley. R Ruvubu along Tanzania border); also W Kenya (L Victoria). 

C. g. bensoni Amadon, 1954 — mouth of R Luapala (L Mweru), in N Zambia. 

Descriptive notes. 13-5 cm; 125-162 g. A 


UA eas medium-sized olive-and-yellow warbler with 

d WES d long graduated tail of twelve feathers. Nomi- 

G N oe nate race is dark olive-brown above, head and 

Wes, 7] ki mantle tinged greenish, rump more cinnamon; 

psc 1 upperwing and tail dark brown, cinnamon 
h ^^ Mm 1 VA edgings; throat yellow, becoming duller on un. 


E derparts, upper breast suffused olive-green and 
lower underparts cinnamon-brown; iris reddish- 
brown; bill blackish above, pinkish below; legs 
blackish. Sexes alike. Juvenile has throat more 
i . ochraceous yellow. Race bensoni is darker than 
( 5 d | "M, A nominate, more uniform olive-brown above, less 
greenish on breast, more olive-brown below, 
pale yellow on undertail-coverts. Voice. Song simple, a succession of short, rather plaintive 1-note or 
2-note calls, repeated with short intervals, "t-tslowee, to-tslowee, t-tshleewo, tshleuw" and so on. 
Habitat. Primarily papyrus (Cyperus papyrus) swamp, locally also reed swamp and reedy lake 
edges. Restricted to papyrus at lower altitudes at L Victoria in Kenya, and L George and L Edward 
in W Uganda; at drier sites in Rwanda. Inhabits thick fringing reeds at L Bunyoni (2000 m) in SW 
Uganda, and wet reed swamps at 1850-2050 m in N Rwanda. At L Mweru (Zambia), race bensoni 
inhabits papyrus over deep water with outer reed fringe. 
Food and Feeding. Tiny insects. Forages at all levels in papyrus, typically over water, by hopping 
from stem to stem. 
Breeding. Bird in breeding condition in Jun in Kenya. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. ` ULNERABLE. Known from just three small areas in C & E Africa. 
Locally fairly common, but vulnerable in its restricted and locally threatened swamp habitat. Threat- 
ened in parts of Rwanda and W Kenya by swamp drainage and by cutting and burning of papyrus. 
Bibliography. Amadon (1954), Bennun (1996), Britton (1978), Britton & Harper (1969), Butchart & Stattersfield 
(2004), Chapin (1953), Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar & Stuart (1985), Collar er al. (1994), Grant & Mackworth- 
Praed (1940), Helbig & Seibold (1999), Irwin & Turner (2001), Keith & Vernon (1966, 1969), Leisler & Winkler 
(2003a), Leonard & Beel (1999), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973), Maclean er al. (2003), Nasirwa & Njoroge 
(1997), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Urban et al. (1997), Vande weghe (1981), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 
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Genus MACROSPHENUS Cassin, 1859 


135. Yellow Longbill 


Macrosphenus flavicans 


French: Nasique jaune German: Gelbbauch-Bülbülgrasmücke Spanish: Picolargo Amarillo 
Other common names: Long-billed Bush-creeper 


Taxonomy. Macrosphenus flavicans Cassin, 1859, Setté Cama, Gabon. 

This species and M. kempi and M. concolor have in the past been considered to be babblers 
(Timaliidae). Forms a superspecies with M. kempi; often treated as conspecific, but, although the 
two have similar songs, they occur together where ranges overlap marginally (W Cameroon). Two 
subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. f. flavicans Cassin, 1859 — extreme SE Nigeria, Bioko I (Fernando Póo). and SW & S Cameroon 
S to lower R Congo and NW Angola (Cabinda, Cuanza Norte). 

M. f. hypochondriacus (Reichenow, 1893) -~ SE Central African Republic, SW Sudan (Bengangai 
Forest), N. C & E DRCongo. W & S Uganda and NW Tanzania (Minziro Forest). 

—— Descriptive notes. 13 cm: 11-16 g. A medium- 
sized greenish-grey warbler with yellow un- 
derparts. short tail, and long straight bill with 
small hook at tip. Nominate race has top of 
head dark olive-grey. somewhat paler cheek 
and ear-coverts; upperparts and upperwing- 
coverts dark olive-green, becoming yellow- 
tinged on long loose erectile feathers of back 
and rump; flight-feathers and tail dark grey- 
brown, tinged and edged olive-green: chin and 
throat greyish, underparts greenish-yellow; iris 
yellow; bill black above, pale grey below; legs 
dark grey. Sexes alike in plumage, male larger 
than female. Juvenile is browner and more 
uniform above than adult, breast and flanks also browner. Race hypochondriacus is slightly less 
dark above than nominate, has chin and throat whitish, underparts richer olive-yellow, breast washed 
olive-grey, flanks tinged orange. undertail-coverts bright yellow. Voice. Song. usually from high 
perch, a series of clear melancholy whistles (c. 2 per second), descending the scale. accelerating 
slightly at end, “hee-hee-hew-hew-hew-huu huu-hu-hu”; call a high-pitched "tsiss". 

Habitat. Lower and middle levels of primary and secondary forest. including edges, clearings and 
logged areas. Mainly lowlands, but ranges to lower montane levels: 1000-1400 m in Uganda, and 
to 1800 m in E DRCongo. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. including moths and caterpillars (Lepidoptera), orthopterans, beetles 
(Coleoptera); also spiders (Araneae): also some fruit. Forages among thick undergrowth and tan- 
gled creepers, also in lower canopy, especially during dry season. In pairs or in family groups. 
often with mixed-species parties. 

Breeding. No information. Territorial. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in many areas of range. Two appar- 
ently discrete populations in forests of W & C Africa, each ranging widely. In NE Gabon, density 
18-20 pairs/100 ha. . 
Bibliography. Ash, Coverdale & Gullick (1991), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton. P.L. (1980b). Brosset & Erard 
(1986), Chapin (1953), Dean (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Hall & Moreau (1970), Mackworth- 
Praed & Grant (1963, 1973), Urban et al. (1997), 


136. Kemp's Longbill 


Macrosphenus kempi 


French: Nasique de Kemp 
German: Rostflanken-Bülbülgrasmücke 
Other common names: Kemp's Bush-creeper/Warbler 


Spanish: Picolargo de Kemp 


Taxonomy. Amaurocichla kempi Sharpe, 1905, Bo, Sierra Leone. 

This species and M. flavicans and M. concolor have in the past been considered to be babblers 
(Timaliidae). Forms a superspecies with M. flavicans; often treated as conspecific, but, although 
the two have similar songs, they occur together where ranges overlap marginally (W Cameroon). 
Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. k. kempi (Sharpe, 1905) — Sierra Leone, SE Guinea, Liberia, S Ivory Coast, S Ghana and SW Nigeria. 
M. k. flammeus Marchant, 1950 — SE Nigeria (E of lower R Niger) and W Cameroon (Korup 
National Park). 

Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 10-14 g. A short- 
tailed dingy brown warbler with long, straight 
bill slightly hooked at tip. Nominate race has 
top and side of head, upperparts and upper- 
wing-coverts dark olive-brown, greyer on long, 
loose erectile feathers of back and rump; flight- 
feathers and tail dark brown, primaries edged 
cinnamon-buff; chin and throat greyish white; 
underparts olive-grey, becoming whiter on cen- 
tre of belly, orange-chestnut flanks; iris yel- 
low; bill blackish above, pale horn to whitish 
below; legs dark horn or greyish. Sexes alike. 
Immature has upperparts, including top of 
head, olive-green, chin and throat pale yellow, 


breast and sides dull olive-green, central underparts greenish-yellow. Race flammeus is more richly 
coloured below than nominate, has extensive rufous-cinnamon on breast, flanks and belly side. 
Voice. Song a series of melodious whistles, often alternating, and either rising at end, as “tuwe- 
tuwe tuwe tuwee-hee", or descending the scale (much as song of M. flavicans), as “tuweeu tuweeu 
tuwuu tuwuu"; where it occurs with M. flavicans (in Cameroon), gives different song, a series of 
tuneless notes, fast at first, then slowing and descending. “dididididerder-der-der-deeer”. Calls 
include bulbul-like churrs, a sharp "tik-tik" and squeaky alarm. 

Habitat. Undergrowth and thickets in secondary forest, depleted primary forest and forest edges. 
Mainly lowlands, but in montane forest at 1200-1500 m on Mt Nimba (Liberia). 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including ants (Hymenoptera) and beetles (Coleoptera). Usually for- 
ages in pairs, creeping in thick low cover; stretches neck to search small branches. 

Breeding. No information. Probably breeds throughout year; in Liberia, fledglings just out of nest 
in Feb and Mar, independent young in Nov, and birds in immature plumage seen in all months. 
Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon in much of range; locally com- 
mon. Fairly common to locally common in Liberia. where estimated population of 300,000 pairs. 
Ranges throughout lowland forests of W Africa. 

Bibliography. Borrow & Demey (2001). Colston & Curry-Lindahl (1986), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), 
Elgood et al. (1994), Gatter (19972), Grimes (1987), Hall & Moreau (1970), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973), 
Rodewald & Bowden (1995), Urban et al. (1997). 


137. Grey Longbill 


Macrosphenus concolor 


French: Nasique grise German: Einfarb-Bülbülgrasmücke 
Other common names: Olive Longbill/Bush-creeper 


Spanish: Picolargo Gris 


Taxonomy. Camaroptera concolor Hartlaub, 1857, Guinea. 

This species and M. flavicans and M. kempi have in the past been considered to be babblers 
(Timaliidae). Forms a superspecies with M. pulitzeri. E populations (DRCongo and Uganda) de- 
scribed as a geographical race. grisescens, but considered not diagnosable. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Sierra Leone. S Guinea and Liberia E to S Ghana, and from S Nigeria and S Cameroon 
S, incuding Bioko I (Fernando Póo), to PRCongo and E to SW Central African Republic, DRCongo 
(except SE), W & S Uganda and extreme NE Angola. 

Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm; 12-16 g. A 
rather small. nondescript. greyish-olive war- 
bler with shortish tail. Top and side of head. 
upperparts, upperwing-coverts and tail are dull 
olive-green, flight-feathers dark brown with 
olive-green edges; light greyish-olive below, 
paler on throat, darker on breast side and 
flanks; long fluffy feathers of rump and rear 
flanks yellower; iris greenish-grey, light brown 
outer ring; bill horn-brown to blackish, paler 
lower mandible; legs light brown to pinkish. 
Sexes alike, Immature is paler than adult, whit- 
ish underparts washed with olive, breast tinged 
yellow. Voice. Song cheerful and sustained, 
composed of varied mainly two-part phrases, some hurried and bubbling, each repeated several 
times, "hew hew whee whee, hew hew whee whee... weedly diddly, weedly diddly...". sometimes 
by pair in duet; may include repetitive imitations of other forest birds. Utters soft chirps and squeaks 
when foraging. 

Habitat. Old secondary forest. primary forest, riparian forest and forest edge. Mainly lowlands, 
but to 1220 m in Cameroon and 1400 m in DRCongo; at 1000-1400 m in Uganda. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including moths and small caterpillars (Lepidoptera) and small grass- 
hoppers (Orthoptera). Forages at all levels, from undergrowth to lower canopy, often among creep- 
ers and hanging lianas. Usually in pairs or small groups, often with other bird species. 

Breeding. Dependent juveniles observed in Mar and Apr in Liberia. One nest stated to be 2:5 m 
above ground in a liana. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in many areas. Fairly common in 
Liberia, where highest densities recorded in depleted impenetrable high forest with secondary 
growth. Density of 7-10 pairs/100 ha in NE Gabon. Ranges widely in low-altitude forests of W 
& C Africa. 

Bibliography. Ash, Coverdale & Gullick (1991), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Chapin (1953), 
De Roo (1970), Elgood et al. (1994), Gatter (1997a), Grimes (1987), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973), Schouteden 
(1971), Urban et al. (1997). 


138. Pulitzer's Longbill 


Macrosphenus pulitzeri 


French: Nasique de Pulitzer German: Angola-Bülbülgrasmücke Spanish: Picolargo de Pulitzer 
Other common names: Pulitzer's Greenbul 


Taxonomy. Macrosphenus pulitzeri Boulton, 1931, Chingoroi, 2200 feet [c. 670 m], Benguela 
district, Angola. 

Forms a superspecies with M. concolor. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Escarpment of W Angola in Cuanza Sul (between Uku and Sumbe) and Benguela 
(near Chingoroi and Balabaia). 

Descriptive notes. c. 12 cm. A rather small, dull brown, short-tailed, thin-billed warbler. Top of 
head, upperparts and tail are olive-brown, side of head greyer, flight-feathers edged olive-brown; 
chin pale yellowish; underparts olive, breast side and flanks darker, belly more yellowish, thighs 
and undertail-coverts cinnamon-brown; iris dirty white, bill dark horn above, flesh-coloured on 
lower mandible; legs flesh-coloured. Differs from similar M. concolor mainly in slightly larger 
size, with longer tail. Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Undescribed. 


On following pages: 139. Kretschmer's Longbill (Macrosphenus kretschmeri); 140. Yellow-bellied Hyliota (Hyliota flavigaster); 141. Southern Hyliota (Hyliota australis); 142. 
Usambara Hyliota (Hyliota usambara); 143. Violet-backed Hyliota (Hyliota violacea); 144. Green Hylia (Hylia prasina); 145. Bocage's Longbill (Amaurocichla bocagii), 146. 
Cryptic Warbler (Cryptosylvicola randrianasoloi); 147. White-throated Oxylabes (Oxylabes madagascariensis), 148. Madagascar Yellowbrow (Crosslevia xanthophrys). 
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Habitat. Dry evergreen forest, secondary for- 
est and secondary bush, between 300 m and 
1030 m: possibly able to survive in coffee plan- 


i \ ; tations. 
/ 5 XA Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages restlessly, 
very low down, almost to ground level, usu- 
7 : s ally concealed in dense foliage. 
N NN a °° | Breeding. Birds in breeding condition in Sept 
: i and Dec. No other information. 
p ] Movements. Apparently sedentary. 
Ne Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. 
^ Restricted-range species: present in Western 
ixi. Angola EBA. Estimated global population 
i fewer than 1000 individuals. Poorly known; 
has very small, fragmented range in forest which is probably declining both in surface area and in 
quality. Recently recorded from a forest block near Kumbira and from secondary bush near Uku 
(Vila Nova de Seles); probably present in other relict forest patches along the escarpment, but no 
confirmed data. Threatened both by forest clearance and by replacement of coffee plantations with 
slash-and-burn agriculture. 
Bibliography. Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar & Stuart (1985), Collar et al. 
(1994), Dean (2000), Hall & Moreau (1970), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), 
Urban et al, (1997). 


139. Kretschmer’s Longbill 


Macrosphenus kretschmeri 


French: Nasique de Kretschmer Spanish: Picolargo de Kretschmer 
German: Suaheli-Bülbülgrasmücke 
Other common names: Kretschmer’s Bulbul/Greenbul 


Taxonomy, Phyllostrephus kretschmeri Reichenow and Neumann, 1895, Kibosho, Mount Kili- 
nanjaro, c. 2500 m, Tanzania. 
Relationships obscure; originally considered to be a greenbul (Pycnonotidae) and was assigned to 
a monotypic genus, Suaheliornis, Although placed by some authors in the superspecies formed by 
i. concolor and M. pulitzeri, its larger size, longer tail and stouter bill set it apart from all of its 
current congeners. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

Vk. krerschmeri (Reichenow & Neumann, 1895) - NE & E Tanzania: Mt Kilimanjaro, Moshi, and 
rom Usambaras and Ngurus S to Ulugurus and Udzungwas (in Mwahihana and Magombera For- 
usts). and on coast in forests of Kiono, Pugu, Kazimzumbwe and Kiwengome. 

V. k. griseiceps Grote, 1911 — SE Tanzania (Mikandani) and N Mozambique (Netia). 

—  —— ——4 Descriptive notes. 14-14-5 cm; 17-5-22 g. 

— — J Rather large greenbul-like warbler with long 
straight bill and pale eyes. Has top and side of 
head greyish-olive, upperparts and upperwing- 
coverts dull olive-green; flight-feathers and tail 
" : dark brown, edged olive green; greyish-tinged 
| e olive-yellow below, paler on chin and throat, 


A | y . 

4 i P yellower on central breast and belly; iris yel- 
s D lowish or creamy; bill dark horn to blackish 
ms ] above, whitish or pale flesh-coloured below; 


legs greyish-brown to pinkish-flesh. Sexes 
] j alike, Juvenile has top of head greener than 
xe v adult, eyes pale brown. Race griseiceps has 

> ie Š n a greyer head and slightly paler underparts than 

nominate. Yorce. Song, from concealed perch, bulbul-like, a quick phrase of c. 4 loud clear notes, 

ww first higher, more emphatic, "week, tyurk-er-eek” or “weet, chew-wer-chek", repeated every 

tew seconds. Contact call a clear “ker-up”; alarm a loud “charrr”. 

` abitat. Dense undergrowth and middle stratum of lowland and intermediate-level forest; bushy 

resi edge; coastal thickets. To 1800 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages singly, in pairs or in small groups. Forages in thick vegeta- 

uon: searches among leaves on forest floor. 

Breeding. Birds in breeding condition in Feb and Apr in Tanzania. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

štatus and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common at Netia, in N Mozambique; other- 

‘vise uncommon to locally common. Nominate race formerly occurred also in Kitovu Forest, in SE 

Kenya. Has fragmented distribution within a restricted range, where forest destruction continues in 

some areas, Some forests occupied by this species are protected by the fact that they are difficult of 

access: Mwanihana Forest lies within the Udzungwa National Park (Tanzania). 

Bibliography. Britton, P.L. (1980b), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Sclater & Moreau (1933), Stevenson & 

Fanshawe (2002). Urban et al. (1997), Vincent, J. (1935), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


Genus HYLIOTA Swainson, 1837 


140. Yellow-bellied Hyliota 
Hyliota flavigaster 


French: Hyliote à ventre jaune German: Gelbbauchhyliota ^ Spanish: Hiliota Ventrigualda 
Other common names: Yellow-bellied Flycatcher/Warbler, Yellow-breasted Hyliota 


Taxonomy. Hyliota flavigaster Swainson, 1837, Senegal. 

Genus has in the past been placed variously with the Old World flycatchers (in family Muscicapidae), 
with the monarch-flycatchers (Monarchidae) or with the batises and wattle-eyes (Platysteiridae); 
although plumage resembles that of some muscicapid flycatchers of genus Ficedula, and nest is 
like that of platysteirids, the nestling mouth spots, the unspotted juvenile plumage and behaviour 
are all typical of present family. Proposed race marginalis (S Tanzania and Mozambique) consid- 
ered inseparable from barbozae. Two subspecies recognized. 


Subspecies and Distribution. 

H. f. flavigaster Swainson, 1837 — Gambia S to N Sierra Leone, E through guinean savanna belt (N 
to SW Chad and C Central African Republic, S to W Cameroon and NE DRCongo) to S Sudan, W 
Ethiopia, W & S Uganda and W Kenya. 

H. f. barbozae Hartlaub, 1883 — SE Gabon and PRCongo, W & NE plateau of Angola, and from W 
& S DRCongo (lower R Congo; N end L Tanganyika S to Kasai and Katanga) and W & SE Tanza- 
nia (Ufipa S to Biharamulo; R Rufiji S to Songea) S to Zambia, extreme NE Namibia (E Caprivi) 
and NW, C & S Mozambique. 

Descriptive notes. 11-5-12 cm; 11:5-14 g. A 
medium-sized dark-backed warbler with broad 
white wingband. Male nominate race is black, 
glossed violet-blue, above; greater and median 
upperwing-coverts white; remiges blackish 
with glossy outer edges, tail glossy violet- 
black; pale tawny-yellow below, palest on belly 
and undertail-coverts; underwing-coverts 
white; iris dark grey-brown; bill blackish, blue- 
grey base of lower mandible; legs grey. Female 
is dark grey-brown above, with blue-green 
gloss on back and tail. Juvenile resembles fe- 
male but lacks gloss on upperparts, has grey- 
brown cap, dark brown mantle, also paler 
underparts; remiges narrowly edged and tipped whitish. Race barbozae has breast more orange 
than nominate, outer webs of tertials with tapering white border at base, female usually greyer 
above than nominate and sometimes male-plumaged. Voice. Usually silent. Song a rather twangy 
repeated “tchu-whee, tchu-whee"; also short high-pitched twittering, "tsweet sweet-i-sweet"; con- 
tact call a disyllabic "p'lit" or "pit-seek". 

Habitat. Moist savanna with medium-sized to large trees; open woodland, especially Combretum/ 
Terminalia and mature Isoberlinia in N of range, brachystegia (Brachystegia) and Cryposepalum 
in S; also tall open bush, and shrubby hillsides. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including tiny beetles (Coleoptera), young mantids; insect eggs. For- 
ages in pairs or small groups, often in mixed-species parties, both in low shrubs and in canopy. 
Gleans from bark and foliage; hangs upside-down to search beneath leaves and branches; also 
flycatches and takes prey in flight. 

Breeding. Breeds in May-Aug in W Africa, Apr-May (in early rains) in NE DRCongo, Dec in W 
Kenya, and Oct-Dec in Zambia and Malawi. Monogamous; solitary, territorial. Nest a small neat 
cup of plant stems, moss and lichens, placed, often in tree fork, at any height up to 10 m. Clutch 2 
eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally fairly common to scarce. Reasonably 
widely distributed, but range somewhat fragmented, and nowhere very common. Adversely af- 
fected by loss of mature woodland. 

Bibliography. Benson er al. (1971), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Chapin (1953), Elgood et al. (1994), Grimes (1987), 
Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey et al. (2005), Lawson (1964c), Lawson (1964b), Mundy (1989), Nikolaus (1989), 
Parker (19993), Urban et al. (1997), Vincent, J. (1935), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


141. Southern Hyliota 


Hyliota australis 


French: Hyliote australe German: Maschonahyliota Spanish: Hiliota Austral 
Other common names: Austral/Mashona/Southern Yellow-bellied Hyliota 


(yy aes 


ERI 


Taxonomy. Hyliota australis Shelley, 1882, Umfuli River, Zimbabwe, 
Genus has in the past been placed variously with the Old World flycatchers (in family Muscicapidae), 
with the monarch-flycatchers (Monarchidae) or with the batises and wattle-eyes (Platysteiridae); 
although plumage resembles that of some muscicapid flycatchers of genus Ficedula, and nest is 
like that of platysteirids, the nestling mouth spots, the unspotted juvenile plumage and behaviour 
are all typical of present family. Often treated as including H. usambara as a race, but latter is 
sexually monomorphic and has several distinctive plumage characters. Proposed race pallidipectus 
(Angola, SE DRCongo and Zambia) inseparable from inornata. Three subspecies currently recog- 
nized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
H. a. slatini Sassi, 1914 — W Cameroon (one record); NE DRCongo (Semliki and W of L Albert S 
to W of L Edward), W Uganda (Bwamba Forest) and W Kenya (Kakamega and N Nandi Forests). 
H. a. inornata Vincent, 1933 - W, NE & S Angola, SE DRCongo (S Katanga), Zambia (mainly 
NW, C & S), NW Zimbabwe, and SW Malawi S to NW Mozambique (Tete Province). 
H. a. australis Shelley, 1882 — Zimbabwe (plateau and E, S to Matopos Mts), C & S Mozambique 
(S to R Limpopo) and extreme NE South Africa (Kruger National Park, in E Northern Province). 
f Descriptive notes. 11-5-13 cm; 9-5-12 g. Male 
dn nominate race is velvety black above, fluffy 
«| feathers of back and rump grey; greater and 
median upperwing-coverts white, remiges and 
rest of wing-coverts black; tail glossy black, 
outer feathers with white edge; throat and un- 
derparts deep tawny-yellow, becoming paler 
on belly and undertail-coverts, outer part of 
thigh black, underwing-coverts white; iris dark 
brown; bill black, blue-grey base of lower 
mandible; legs slate-grey. Female has upper- 
parts dark grey-brown, underparts slightly 
paler than male's, tail sides with more white. 
Juvenile is dark greyish-brown with buff 
feather fringes above, remiges edged and tipped whitish, underparts buffy white. Race inornata 
male is slightly paler below than nominate, with more extensive white in outer tail; slatini is slightly 
smaller than nominate, has rump less grey, less white in outer tail, paler (more pale buffy yellow) 
below, becoming whitish on lower underparts. Voice. Song a rapid rhythmic twittering, broken by 
short pauses; call a short "tsik". 
Habitat. Undisturbed woodland, especially canopy of brachystegia (Brachystegia) and other 
miombo trees; also riverine Acacia albida and other gallery forest, forest edges, plantations of 
exotic trees and coffee forest. 
Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages singly, in pairs or in family parties, often with other species. 
Feeds in tops of large trees; gleans among foliage, and may hawk insects in flight. 
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Breeding. Recorded in Jul-Aug and Oct in Zambia, Oct in Malawi and Aug—Jan in Zimbabwe. 
Monogamous; solitary, territorial. Nest a deep, round thick-walled cup of rootlets and lichens, placed 
in fork of high tree branch. Clutch 2—4 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Mostly sedentary. Likely to occupy Zimbabwe lowveld only during austral winter. 
Status and Conservation, Not globally threatened. Has patchy distribution, mainly in mature 
woodland in S tropics, where seldom common. Scarce to uncommon in the two outlying forest 
populations N of equator. Single record from Cameroon, where immature female caught in early 
1960s, in secondary forest at 1300-1400 m in Rumpi Hills; significance of this record difficult to 
assess. 

Bibliography. Benson & Benson (1977), Benson et al. (1971), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Chapin (1953), Clancey & 
"Lawson (1966), Dean (2000), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey (1995), Hockey et al. (2005), Hustler, Cassidy et al. 
(1985), Irwin (1980, 1981), Lawson (1964b), Mundy (1989), Parker (19992), Searle (1965). Urban et al. (1997), 
Vincent, J. (1935), Zimmerman e! al. (1996). 


142. Usambara H yliota 


Hyliota usambara 


French: Hyliote des Usambara German: Usambarahyliota — Spanish: Hiliota de los Usambara 


Taxonomy. Hyliota australis usambara W. L. Sclater, 1932, Amani. 3000 feet (c. 915 m], Tanzania. 
Genus has in the past been placed variously with the Old World flycatchers (in family Muscicapidae). 
with the monarch-flycatchers (Monarchidae) or with the batises and wattle-eyes (Platysteiridae); 
although plumage resembles that of some muscicapid flycatchers of genus Ficedula, and nest is 
like that of platysteirids, the nestling mouth spots, the unspotted juvenile plumage and behaviour 
are all typical of present family. Present species often treated as a race of H. australis, but is sexu- 
ally monomorphic and has several distinctive plumage characters. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Foothills of E Usambara Mts (once in W Usambaras at 1000 m). in NE Tanzania. 
—.—, Descriptive notes. || cm: 9-5-11-2 g. Top and 


= RS š 3 
"x ie =- " _._.| sides of head and upperparts are glossy blue- 
\ re black, with grey showing through on rump; 
= y ssl flight-feathers black with narrow white edges, 
\ ) i m i 


| tertials glossy black with broad white edges. 
fale \ ; ; greater and median upperwing-coverts white: 

| rest of upperwing black; tail glossy black; 

tawny-orange below. brighter, more rufous, on 
breast, wholly black thighs: underwing-cov- 


= si um | " ; erts white; iris black; bill black, blue-grey base 

c £ " w^ | of lower mandible; legs slate-grey. Sexes ap- 

X ] ] | | parently alike. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. A 

2^ ood series of thin squeaky notes, transcribed as 
NS "mbambasana". 


Habitat. Forest canopy. forest edge and coffee plantations, at 300-1000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages restlessly, alone or in pairs, sometimes with other species. 
Gleans and flycatches in crowns of large trees, keeping to small branches and twigs. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Limited to a small fragmented area, within which it 
appears to be rare. An old record from R Rumi (near Dar es Salaam). Lowland and foothill forest 
occupied by this species is disappearing, and only c. 370 km? remain in main E Usambara strong- 
hold. There are two current projects to increase areas of forest, including lowland remnants, in 
protected areas. 

Bibliography. Butchart & Statterstield (2004), Evans (1997), Lawson (1964b), Sclater & Moreau (1933), Stattersfield 
& Capper (2000), Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman er al. (1996) 


143. Violet-backed Hyliota 


Hyliota violacea 


French: Hyliote à dos violet German: Violettmantelhyliota 
Other common names: Violet-backed Flycatcher 


Spanish: Hiliota Violácea 


Taxonomy. Hyliota violacea J. Verreaux and E. Verreaux, 1851, Gabon. 

Genus has in the past been placed variously with the Old World flycatchers (in family Muscicapidae), 
with the monarch-flycatchers (Monarchidae) or with the batises and wattle-eyes (Platysteiridae); 
although plumage resembles that of some muscicapid flycatchers of genus Ficedula, and nest is 
like that of platysteirids, the nestling mouth spots, the unspotted juvenile plumage and behaviour 
are all typical of present family. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

H. v. nehrkorni Hartlaub, 1892 — E Sierra Leone, SE Guinea, N & E Liberia, S Ivory Coast, S 
Ghana, S Togo (Misahohe) and SW Nigeria. 

H. v. violacea J. Verreaux & E. Verreaux, 1851 — SE Nigeria and N, W & S Cameroon S to NW & 
SW PRCongo; C & E DRCongo (Salonga National Park, R Tshuapa, Manyema, Itombwe) and SW 
Rwanda (Nyungwe Forest). 

- Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 14-17 g. Rather 
j v stocky Hyliota with strong bill, shortish tail, and 
" N no white wingbar. Male nominate race has top 


and side of head and upperparts glossy violet- 
black; flight-feathers and tail glossy black; 
upperwing-coverts glossy violet-black, variably 
white inner greater coverts; chin, throat and un- 
derparts white with creamy-buff wash, thighs 


pr black, underwing-coverts violet-black; iris 
A 1 brown; bill black, bluish-grey base of lower 


mandible; legs black. Female is similar to male, 
but has tawny-orange underparts, rarely any 
white in greater coverts. Juvenile has upperparts, 
wings and tail dull sooty brown, underparts 
duller and browner than female; older immature is sooty black above, female with underparts mottled 
tawny-orange. Race nehrkorni has inner greater coverts all glossy black in both sexes. Voice. Song a 
phrase of short whistled notes, "see see su wit, see su su wit wu"; call a sharp "tit-ti" or "pic-pic". 
Habitat. Forest, woodland, old plantations and cultivated clearings; mainly lowlands, but to 1100 m 
in E DRCongo and as high as 2000 m in Rwanda. 


Food and Feeding. Arthropods. mainly insects; recorded items include beetles (Coleoptera), grass- 
hoppers (Orthoptera), moths and caterpillars (Lepidoptera) and spiders (Araneae). Usually in pairs 
or groups, or in mixed-species parties. Forages in canopy and middle storey, often in flowering or 
fruiting trees; hops along branches, searching bark and gleaning items from foliage. 

Breeding. Immatures observed in Jul in Liberia. Monogamous. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Distribution very patchy. Uncommon to lo- 
cally not uncommon in Liberia (common at Mt Nimba), frequent to common in Ghana, but rare to 
uncommon in most of W Africa; apparently confined to two widely separated areas in DRCongo. 
Bibliography. Allport (1991), Borrow & Demey (2001), Brosset & Érard (1986), Chapin (1953), Colston & Curry- 
Lindahl (1986), Erard (1987). Gatter (19972), Grimes (1987), Prigogine (19552), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), 
Urban er al. (1997). 


Genus HYLIA Cassin, 1859 


144. Green Hylia 
Hylia prasina 


French: Hylia verte German: Grünhylia 
Other common names: Yellow-throated Warbler 


Spanish: Hilia Verde 


Taxonomy. Sylvia prasina Cassin, 1855, Moondah River, Gabon. 
Affinities uncertain; firm plumage. somewhat robust build and strong, slightly decurved bill atypi- 
cal for a warbler, and voice unique. Has often been placed in sunbird family (Nectariniidae), mainly 
on account of certain anatomical features (brush-tipped tongue, flattened hyoid horns), but general 
behaviour and nest are not typical of a sunbird; has also been classed as a tit (Paridae) and as a 
weaver (Ploceidae). Further, has been treated together with the remiziid Tit-hylia (Pholidornis 
rushiae) in a separate family, Hyliidae, placed next to Nectariniidae; recent mitochondrial DNA 
evidence indicates that these two species represent one lineage within the diverse assembly of Old 
World warblers, and are not closely related to nectariniids. Retention of present species in current 
family provisional, pending further study. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
H. p. prasina (Cassin, 1855) - Gambia and SW Senegal S to Liberia and E to C & S Ghana and S 
Togo. and from S Nigeria and S Cameroon E to extreme S Sudan, W & S Uganda, W Kenya and 
NW Tanzania (Bukoba) and S to N & W Angola and DRCongo (S to Kasai and Upper R Congo). 
H. p. poensis Alexander, 1903 - Bioko I (Fernando Póo). 
EERE R € , Descriptive notes. 12 cm; 10-16-5 g. A stocky 
j x | medium-sized warbler. Plumage is dark olive- 
) da l*| green above. darkest on top of head, with 
L SES ei Bo prominent long, pale yellow supercilium, broad 
S blackish stripe through lores and behind eye; 
cheek olive-yellow; tail, upperwing-coverts 
and edges of flight-feathers olive-green; chin 
and throat whitish, underparts olive-grey; iris 
dark brown; bill blackish; legs olive-brown to 
olive-green. Sexes alike. Juvenile has top and 
side of head dark olive-grey, supercilium and 
throat washed pale grey, underparts darker than 
in adult; bill and legs yellow. Races poorly dif- 
ferentiated; poensis has throat purer white than 
nominate. Voice. Loud, penetrating double or sometimes treble whistle, “tyee tyee", “tew tew” or 
"tee tee yeu", given at irregular intervals. Alarm a rapid dry chatter, “chichichichichit”, brief purr- 
ing contact call. 
Habitat. Undergrowth of primary and secondary lowland and montane forest, gallery forest, for- 
est-grassland mosaic, relict forest patches, plantations and moist secondary bush; also thick tan- 
gles on edges and clearings in forest and along sides of tracks. At 700-1800 m in E Africa; to 
2100 m in Cameroon. 
Food and Feeding. Insects; recorded prey include beetles (Coleoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), 
butterflies (Lepidoptera), ants (Hymeoptera) and scale-insects (Coccoidea). Forages singly or in 
pairs, also in mixed-species parties. Hunts mainly in dense low vegetation, occasionally on ground; 
may also ascend to middle level and lower canopy among creepers and liana tangles. Gleans foli- 
age, fluttering to search undersides of leaves and leaf stems with acrobatic tit-like actions; makes 
occasional aerial sallies. 
Breeding. Breeds in Mar-Apr, Jul and Sept in Cameroon, Nov-Apr in Gabon, Sept-Oct in PRCongo, 
Jan in Sudan; in DRCongo Oct-Jun (mainly Jan-Feb) in Itombwe, probably through rains in Ituri; Jun 
in Kenya. Nest a large domed oval structure with sideways entrance at top, built loosely of dry leaves 
and twigs, with middle layer of fibres, lined with plant down, placed 0-4—1-3 m up in fork in bush or 
on low branch of small tree. Clutch usually 1 egg; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. A wide-ranging and typically common species 
of forest and moist secondary growth. Common to abundant in Liberia; common to very common, 
at least locally, in most of its range. E 
Bibliography. Bannerman (1939), Bates (1930), Borrow & Demey (2001). Britton, P.L. (1980b), Brosset & Erard 
(1986), Chapin (1953), Dean (2000), Elgood et al. (1994), Grimes (1987), Hall & Moreau (1970), Sete et al. 
(2003), Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


Genus AMAUROCICHLA Sharpe, 1892 


145. Bocage's Longbill 


Amaurocichla bocagii 


French: Long-bec de Bocage German: Braunling 
Other common names: Sao Tome Short-tail 


Spanish: Picolargo de Bocage 
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Family SYLVIIDAE (OLD WORLD WARBLERS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Taxonomy. Amaurocichla bocagii Sharpe. 1892, São Miguel, Sao Tomé. 

Relationships uncertain. Similar in some respects to Macrosphenus species, but peculiarities in- 
clude short blunt wing with vestigial outermost primary; affinities with babblers (Timaliidae) or 
with Neotropical groups have been suggested. Treatment as an aberrant member of present family 
somewhat tentative; further research required. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Sào Tomé I: Formoso Grande and banks of R Io Grande and R Ana Chaves to valleys 
of Sào Miguel, Xufexufe and Quija rivers. 

Descriptive notes. c. 11 cm. A small, short- 
7 j & | tailed, forest-floor species with long. straight 
P \ 


a A EN l Ed 


bill and rather long legs. Top of head and 
upperparts, including upperwing and tail, are 
uniform dark brown, side of head dark brown 
with faint pale supercilium, rufous-tinged ear- 
coverts; chin and throat centre whitish, side of 
throat, neck side, breast and flanks pale rufous- 
brown, belly and undertail-coverts grey-buff; 
iris dark; bill dark brown, pale tip of lower 


j- 2e \ f 2 } 
f 4 t ( mandible; legs dark pinkish to pale flesh- 
) \ - coloured. Sexes alike. Juvenile apparently 
undescribed. Voice. A thin far-carrying whis- 
tle. “tseeep”; contact call “tsuuit”. 
Habitat. Undergrowth and floor of humid primary forest; usually among moss-covered rocks and 
fallen logs by edges of rivers and streams. 
Food and Feeding. Small arthropods. Forages mainly on ground, with gait like that of a pipit 
(Anthus); picks and probes by streamsides, on rocks and under gravel and fallen leaves. Feeds also 
from low branches, and at times flies up to middle-storey vegetation. 
Breeding. No information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in São Tomé EBA. 
Confined to C & S parts of São Tomé. where locally quite common in most forested river valleys in 
the Agua Rieira. near Formosa Grande. and around Sao Miguel. Population unknown; estimated at 
fewer than 1000 individuals, and probably small in view of area of suitable habitat available. Not 
immediately threatened by forest destruction. as areas occupied are inaccessible. 
Bibliography. Amadon (1953). Atkinson er al. (1991). Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Christy & Clarke (1998). 
Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar & Stuart (1985), Collar et al. (1994), Dallimer et al. (2003). Mackworth-Praed & 
Grant (1973). de Naurois (1982). Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Urban et al. (1997). 


Genus CRYPTOSYLVICOLA 
Goodman et al., 1996 


146. Cryptic Warbler 


Cryptosylvicola randrianasoloi 


French: Sylvicole cryptique German: Madagaskarsánger Spanish: Silvícola Críptico 
Taxonomy. Cryptosylvicola randrianasoloi Goodman et al., 1996, Andringitra National Park, 
Fianarantsoa Province. Madagascar. 
Affinities uncertain. Resembles several other genera of small Old World oscines variously classed 
as warblers or as babblers (Timaliidae). DNA analysis suggests that closest relatives are among a 
Malagasy radiation stemming from African sylviids. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Humid evergreen forest belt of E Madagascar. 
I s : — Descriptive notes. 12 cm; 7-8-9-1 g. A small 
canopy warbler with short wings. longish tail 
( A ? with graduated tip, legs rather long and slen- 
d hs der. Has top of head olive-green, narrow dull 
greenish-yellow supercilium from base of bill 
to above middle of ear-coverts, dark olive- 
green eyestripe; cheek and ear-coverts mottled 
greenish-yellow: upperparts olive-green, 
tinged yellower on uppertail-coverts; upper- 
wing-coverts and tertials olive-green; flight- 
feathers dark greyish. edged yellowish 
olive-green; tail yellowish olive-green above, 
dull olive-green below; chin to breast, flanks 
and belly greyish-white with yellow wash, yel- 
ow most pronounced on throat and upper breast; thighs and undertail-coverts olive-green; iris 
brown; bill black above with dull orange cutting edge, dull orange below with blackish spot to- 
wards tip: legs blackish or dark pinkish-brown. Sexes alike. Juvenile is duller and greyer green 
than adult on head and upperparts, lacks supercilium, has underparts dull pale grey, breast slightly 
mottled; bill all dark. Voice. Song, usually delivered repeatedly from emergent dead twigs in tree- 
top or from lower open branches, loud and far-carrying, a series of 5-12 raspy notes on same pitch, 
"chick tss-tss-tss-tss-tss-tss”, slightly fading away. Call a distinctive scolding “tsick”, "chick" or 
“chick-ess”. 
Habitat. Middle-altitude and montane evergreen humid forests, often along steep ridges or in 
areas of bamboo. Inhabits primary forest, also disturbed and degraded forest, from 900 m to 2500 m, 
venturing locally into clumps of ericaceous vegetation above tree-line. In montane forest favours 
areas dominated by Podocarpus; in ridgetop sclerophyllous forest prefers areas where epiphytic 
moss and lichens plentiful. 
Food and Feeding. insects; recorded prey include a cricket (Tettigoniidae) 1-5 cm long. Small 
spiders (Araneae) and caterpillars and a small moth (Lepidoptera) among items carried to nest. 
Forages actively in canopy and subcanopy of trees and shrubs, mainly at 3-15 m. Hops along tree 
limbs: gleans prey from outer foliage and occasionally from bark of twigs and branches, sometimes 
hanging briefly with fluttering wings. Often joins mixed-species flocks, and may occur in small 
family groups after breeding. 
Breeding. Season Oct-Dec. One nest examined contained 3 eggs. No other information. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 


D 


v 


Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in East Mala- 
gasy Wet Forests EBA. First discovered in 1992 in Maromiza Forest, near the Analamazaotra Spe- 
cial Reserve, in C part of E rainforest of Madagascar. Has since been found to be restricted to E part 
of the island, where quite widespread and locally common from Tsaratanana S to Andohahela; 
recorded as present in six national parks. Although E humid forests are at risk from slash-and-burn 
agriculture, this species occurs in the altitudinal band that is currently least affected by habitat 
change; it appears to be fairly common in the well-protected Tsaratanana Strict Nature Reserve, 
Marojejy National Park, Anjanaharibe-sud Special Reserve, and Ranomafana, Andringitra and 
Andohahela National Parks. It is not therefore considered to be at risk. 

Bibliography. Anon. (2004d). Cibois et al. (2001), Goodman, Langrand & Whitney (1996), Goodman, Pidgeon et 
al. (1997), Hawkins (1999), Hawkins & Goodman (1999), Hawkins et al. (1998), Morris & Hawkins (1998). 


Genus OXYLABES Sharpe, 1870 


147. White-throated Oxylabes 


Oxylabes madagascariensis 


French: Oxylabe à gorge blanche German: Weifkehlfoditany Spanish: Silvícola Sirontsirona 
Other common names: White-throated Foditany 


Taxonomy. [Motacilla] madagascariensis J. F. Gmelin, 1789, east Madagascar. 

Previously treated as a babbler (Timaliidae); now appears to be part of an independent Malagasy 
radiation descended from ancestral warblers. Monotypic. 

Distribution. N, NW & E Madagascar (Montagne d' Ambre, and Tsaratanana and Sambirano, S to 
Andohahela). 


Descriptive notes. 17—18 cm; 18-30 g. A large, 
stocky, babbler-like warbler with short wings, 
fairly long and stout bill, and rather long, 
strong legs. Has top and side of head rufous- 
brown, contrasting with dark olive-brown 
upperparts; narrow white supercilium, often 
noticeable only behind eye; upperwing and tai] 
dark brown; chin and throat white, underparts 
dull brown, warmer on breast, more olive on 
flanks and undertail-coverts; iris dark reddish- 
brown; bill blackish above, dull grey with 
darker base below; legs dull brown to slate- 
black. Sexes alike. Juvenile has head to chin 
and upper throat dark olive-brown like 
upperparts, upperwing feathers edged light olive-green, lower throat and central underparts olive- 
buff, flanks and undertail-coverts olive-brown, lower mandible dull yellow; immature acquires 
pale yellow throat, then rufous cap feathers, while still retaining juvenile underparts and wing 
feathers. Voice. Adults sing in duet, one partner giving short loud whistled sequence, "whit-treet 
tirooet teeoo", the other coming in half-way through with loud wooden rattled call; contact call a 
distinctive high, sibilant, downslurred trill, *ssshhrewwww". 

Habitat. Understorey of evergreen humid forest, from sea-level to 2000 m, mainly 800-1600 m. 
May venture out into forest-edge habitats adjacent to primary forest when foraging. 

Food and Feeding. Small and medium-sized invertebrates, including spiders (Araneae), beetles 
(of family Scarabeidae), homopteran bugs, orthopterans. Forages low down, moving quickly on 
ground or through dense low vegetation. Typically in groups of 2—4 individuals, or with other 
terrestrial species, especially Newtonia amphichroa, Crossleyia xanthophrys and tetrakas (Bernieria 
and Xanthomixis). May follow rodents and catch disturbed insects. 

Breeding. Season Aug-Dec, often starting earlier than other rainforest birds. Nest cup-shaped, 
usually built 1-2 m above ground, often in crown of tree-fern. Clutch 2 eggs; no information on 
incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in humid E & N Madagascar forests 
over a wide altitudinal range. Present in all protected forest areas in its range, including Montagne 
d'Ambre National Park, in far N, and Andohahela National Park, the most S one. 

Bibliography. Cibois e! al. (2001), Dee (1986), Evans et al. (1992), Goodman et al. (1997), Hawkins (1999), 
Hawkins & Goodman (1999), Hawkins e! al. (1998), Langrand (1995), Morris & Hawkins (1998). 


Genus CROSSLEYIA Hartlaub, 1877 


148. Madagascar Yellowbrow 
Crossleyia xanthophrys 


French: Fouditany à sourcils jaunes German: Gelbbrauenfoditany Spanish: Silvícola Foditany 
Other common names: Yellow-browed Oxylabes/Tetraka 


Taxonomy. Oxylabes xanthophrys Sharpe, 1875, eastern Madagascar. 

Was initially treated in genus Oxylabes and placed in babbler family Timaliidae; later thought to be 
a Phyllastrephus greenbul and placed in bulbul family Pycnonotidae, together with the Madagas- 
car tetrakas (Bernieria and Xanthomixis). Recently returned to its own genus within the independ- 
ent Malagasy radiation, descended from ancestral warblers. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Rainforest of E Madagascar, from Tsaratanana Strict Reserve S to Andohahela Na- 
tional Park. 

Descriptive notes. 15 cm; 15-5—22.5 g. A rather large terrestrial babbler-like warbler with short 
bill. Top of head is dark greenish olive-brown, contrasting with prominent long, broad yellow 
supercilium (kinked up behind eye), broad blackish-olive eyestripe; upperparts dull dark olive- 
green; upperwing olive-brown, primaries with light warm brown outer webs; tail dark olive-brown; 
cheek, throat and central underparts pale yellow, breast side, flanks, thighs and undertail-coverts 
suffused olive-brown; iris dark brown; bill pale pink or greyish-pink; legs pinkish-grey to dull 
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grey. Sexes alike. Juvenile is duller and darker 
5 than adult, top of head more uniform with ol- 
| ae. E ive-brown upperparts, side of head olive- 
) 
5 


brown, short pale buff supercilium, diffuse 
buffish band across lower cheek, flight-feath- 
ers and rectrices edged greenish; pale dull yel- 
low or yellowish-buff underparts suffused with 
olive-brown: upper mandible and tip of bill 
dark brown. Voice. Song a series of high- 
pitched whistles, "tsit tsit tseer tsee tsee tsit 
tsit" and variations: call, usually delivered as 
bird moves about in low cover, a characteris- 
tic thin but penetrating "tsip". 

Habitat. Moist ground and dense understorey 


of closed-canopy rainforest, at 1000-2300 m. 
Food and Feeding. Diet consists of small insects. Forages actively, walking with rolling gait along 
ground, and probing in leaf litter and among herbs. Usually forages in pairs, or in family groups of 


3-5 individuals together with Oxylabes madagascariensis, Newtonia amphichroa and some tetraka 
species. 

Breeding. Breeds Sept-Dec; juveniles observed Nov-Jan. Nest, built by both sexes, a deep cup, 6— 
8 em in diameter, of interwoven grasses or bamboo leaves and moss, placed on bulky base of leaf 
litter or in dense liana tangle. Clutch 3 eggs; no information available on incubation and nestling 
periods. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Com- 
mon. Recent research has shown this species to be more widely distributed and locally more com- 
mon in primary E Madagascar evergreen forest than was previously thought. Occurs in montane 
forest with dense understorey in most protected rainforest areas in its range, including Tsaratanana 
Strict Nature Reserve, and Marojejy. Mantadia, Ranomafana, Andringitra and Andohahela Na- 
tional Parks; is common in each. Significant reduction or fragmentation of its habitat could never- 
theless render it Vulnerable. 

Bibliography. Anon. (2004d), Benson & Irwin (1975). Cibois et al. (2001), Dee (1986), Evans et al. (1992), Goodman 
& Parrillo (1997), Goodman et al. (1997), Hawkins (1999), Hawkins & Goodman (1999), Hawkins et al. (1998), 
Langrand (1995), Morris & Hawkins (1998). 
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Subfamily PHYLLOSCOPINAE 
Genus PHYLLOSCOPUS  Boie, 1826 


149. Yellow-throated Woodland-warbler 
Phylloscopus ruficapilla 


French: Pouillot à gorge jaune Spanish: Mosquitero Gorgigualdo 
German: Rotscheitel-Laubsánger 
Other common names: Yellow-throated Wood Warbler, African Yellow-throated Warbler 


Taxonomy. Pogonocichla ruficapilla Sundevall. 1850, Durban. South Africa. 
Has been placed in genus Seicercus. Forms a superspecies with P. aurae and P. laetus. Geographi- 
cal variation broadly clinal. Birds from NE South Africa (Soutpansberg and Drakensberg, in E 
Northern Province) named as race ochraceiceps, but considered indistinguishable from nominate. 
Seven subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
P. r. ochrogularis (Moreau. 1941) — W Tanzania (Mahari Mts). 
P. r. minullus (Reichenow. 1905) - SE Kenya (Taita Hills) and NE & E Tanzania (S to Ulugurus). 
P. r. johnstoni (W. L. Sclater, 1927) - S Tanzania and Malawi S to NE Zambia and NW Mozambique. 
P. r. quelimanensis (Vincent, 1933) - N Mozambique (Mt Namule). 
P. r. alacris (Clancey. 1969) - E Zimbabwe and W Mozambique (Mt Gorongoza). 
P. r. ruficapilla (Sundevall. 1850) - E South Africa (E Northern Province S to KwaZulu-Natal), W 
Swaziland and E Lesotho. 
P. r. voelckeri (Roberts, 1941) - S South Africa (S Western Cape E along coast to E Eastern Cape) 
Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm; 62-102 g. A 
medium-sized, compact leaf-warbler with dis- 
tinctive brown or reddish-brown on forehead 
and crown. Nominate race has supercilium, 
A cheek, ear-coverts and chin to breast bright 
E yellow, lores blackish, eyestripe brown or red- 
] | dish-brown over ear-coverts and nape side: 
`| upperparts, including edges of flight-feathers 
| and tail feathers, bright olive-green, inner webs 
of remiges and rectrices dark brown; under- 
parts below breast mostly white, flanks with 
| greyish wash, undertai]-coverts bright yellow: 
iris dark brown; upper mandible dark brown, 
lower mandible pale yellow; legs greenish- 
grey. Differs from P. trochilus in darker crown, much bolder face pattern, and contrasting under- 
parts with bright yellow vent and undertail-coverts. Sexes alike. Juvenile is as adult, but tinged 
with green on breast. Races differ mainly in amount and intensity of yellow in plumage: voelckeri 
has yellow on underparts more extensive, to lower breast and side of flanks: alacrís has back 
uniform brownish-olive, and yellow below restricted to chin, throat and vent; johnstoni has under- 
parts as previous, but crown darker brown and upperparts brighter green; quelimanensis is slightly 
smaller, greyer on back, has chin and throat paler yellow; minullus has crown olive-brown, upperparts 
duller and washed olive-green, yellow on underparts restricted to chin, throat and vent. with breast 
greyish; ochrogularis has supercilium, cheek, ear-coverts and chin to breast orange-yellow. Voice. 
Call a plaintive "tieuu" or "wittee". also high-pitched "zit-zit"; grating "peee-trrrrr" as alarm. Song 
clear and high-pitched, alternating high and low phrases separated by short pauses, "cheeper-cheeper- 
cheeper-cheeper-chee, chuichi-chuichi-chuichi-chui, chuchi-chichew-chuchichichew- 
chuchichichew", similar to song of P. laetus but higher-pitched. 
Habitat. Moist evergreen forest (mostly edges and clearings) and woodland and bamboo. Up to 
2350 m in E Africa, but as low as 1950 m in S Malawi. and in Tanzania at 900 m in Ulugurus and 
E Usambaras and 800 m in Udzungwas; in South Africa, occurs from near sea-level to 1500 m. 
Food and Feeding. Food mostly insects, spiders (Araneae) and larvae. Forages alone or in pairs, in 
non-breeding season in small groups. Active in middle to upper canopy of trees, also lower in 
shrubby undergrowth; usually gleans from foliage, but also hovers. and makes short dashing flights 
to take passing insects. 
Breeding. Sept-Dec/early Jan. Monogamous. Nest a ball of moss, soft plant fibres and feathers, 
placed on ground or in low bush, fern or mossy clump, occasionally up to 2 m from ground. Clutch 
2-4 eggs; incubation period 17 days; fledging period 16 days. Nests parasitized by African Emer- 
ald Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx cupreus). Recorded longevity at least 4 years 326 days. 
Movements. Resident, but some altitudinal movements. In non-breeding season occurs down to 
600 m in Malawi; down to 350 m and to 80 km from known breeding areas in Zimbabwe. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common throughout most of range. 
Common in Nguru Mts, in Tanzania. Recorded densities of 10 singing males/10 ha in Malawi. 
Bibliography. Britton, P.L. (19805), Chapin (1953), Clancey (1971a, 1991a), David & Gosselin (20022), Dowsett 
(1971b), Earlé (1983), Ginn er al. (1989), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey et al. (2005), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), 
Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963), Romdal (2002), Short e! al. (1990), Sinclair & Davidson (1995), Sinclair 
& Ryan (2003), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman ef al. (1996). 


150. Laura's Woodland-warbler 
Phylloscopus laurae 


French: Pouillot de Laura German: Boultonlaubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero de Laura 
Other common names: Mrs Boulton's Woodland-warbler, Laura's Wood Warbler 


Taxonomy. Seicercus laurae Boulton, 1931, Mount Moco, 6600 feet [c. 2010 m], Benguela, Angola. 
Has been placed in genus Seicercus. Forms a superspecies with P. ruficapilla and P. laetus. Two 
subspecies recognized. 


Subspecies and Distribution. 
P. |. laurae (Boulton, 1931) — W Angola (Mt Moco). 
P. l. eustacei (Benson, 1954) - SE DRCongo (Upper Shaba), N & NW Zambia and extreme SW 


Tanzania (Kitungulu). 
/ NN dium-sized, bright green leaf-warbler with yel- 
X E | low on face to breast, also undertail-coverts. 
PEDI vs d  \| Nominate race has bright yellow supercilium 
yee extending to above ear-coverts, dark olive- 


Descriptive notes. 11 cm; 7-7-9-5 g. A me- 


w y S ym = green lores and eyestripe, greenish-yellow 
N a A cheek and ear-coverts; upperparts green, wing 

d l mW SM and tail feathers blackish-brown with broad 
& fi le green edges; chin and throat to upper breast 


€| yellow, lower breast, belly and flanks grey, 
(| undertail-coverts bright yellow, underwing- 
1 A 


{ coverts pale greenish-yellow; iris dark brown; 
: upper mandible dark horn-brown, lower man- 
dible dull yellowish; legs greyish or greyish- 
pink. Differs from P. ruficapilla in having crown and upperparts concolorous, face to breast brighter 
yellow, belly whiter. Sexes alike. Juvenile is as adult, but duller or tinged brown on upperparts and 
dull greenish-yellow on throat. Race eustacei is generally brighter both above and below than nomi- 
nate, including brighter yellow supercilium and face to breast, whiter belly and flanks with pale 
yellow wash. Voice. Song a series of clear, high-pitched, descending phrases, frequently repeated 
with slight variation in phrases and with short pause between each series, e.g. "chirri-prichirri- 
prichirri-prichirri-pricheee", "titiwee-titiwee-titiwee...", or "twi-li-twi-li-twi-li-twi-li-twi-li...". 
Habitat. Swamp-forest, evergreen forest patches in miombo woodland, between 100 m and 1400 
m. In W Angola, isolated nominate race occurs in montane forest at 2200 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly small insects and larvae. Usually alone, in pairs or in small groups 
of up to ten or so individuals: also in mixed-species flocks. Forages at middle level up to canopy 
level, mostly at forest edge and in clearings; occasionally towards ground level. Gleans items from 
among foliage, and makes frequent short dashing sallies after flying insects. 

Breeding. Season mainly Jul-Sept; birds carrying nesting material in Aug; birds in breeding con- 
dition in Angola in Aug. in Sept in SE DRCongo, and Sept-Oct in Zambia. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon; locally common. Relatively poorly 
known species; field research on its ecology required. 

Bibliography. Benson (1954), Dean (2000), Érard (1989), Hall (1960b). Lippens & Wille (1976), Mackworth- 
Praed & Grant (1963, 1973), Pérez del Val (1996), Short er al. (1990). Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stevenson & 
Fanshawe (2002), Urban er al. (1997). 


151. Red-faced Woodland-warbler 


Phylloscopus laetus 


French: Pouillot à face rousse 
German: Braunwangen-Laubsánger 
Other common names: Red-faced Leaf-warbler, Rusty-faced Warbler 


"A 
2 bd 


rr A 


Spanish: Mosquitero Carirrojo 


Taxonomy. Cryptolopha laeta Sharpe. 1902, Ruwenzori Mountains, west Uganda. 

Has been placed in genus Seicercus. Forms a superspecies with P. ruficapilla and P. laurae. Two 

subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. L laetus (Sharpe, 1902) - NE & E DRCongo (Lendu Plateau and Ruwenzori Mts S to Itombwe), 

SW Uganda, W Rwanda and W Burundi. 

P. I. schoutedeni (Prigogine, 1955) — E DRCongo (Mt Kabobo). 

j Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm; 8-11 g. A small 
2 


i ] to medium-sized warbler with rounded wings 
| 4 5 ~| and shortish tail, and distinctive reddish-buff 
| : lj face. Nominate race has reddish-buff to warm 
buff-brown supercilium, face and throat, dark 
greenish-olive lores and eyestripe; crown 
brownish-tinged green, upperparts green; wing 
X and tail feathers dark brown, broadly edged 
green; breast buffish or whitish, belly and 
undertail-coverts whitish, flanks grey, under- 
wing-coverts white or washed yellow; iris dark 
( : brown; upper mandible brown, lower mandi- 
l SEC ble yellowish; legs variably olive-green to 
greyish-green. Differs from P. umbrovirens in 
having brighter head and face, brighter green upperparts, whitish or greyish-white underparts. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile resembles adult except for yellowish-green cheeks and whitish chin and throat; 
gradually acquires dull rusty chin and throat of adult. Race schoutedeni is richer orange-brown 
than nominate on face to throat, and has grey or brownish-grey tinge on breast. Voice. Call a sharp 
or piercing "sip sip". Song, frequently given for long periods, loud, of two or three short, monoto- 
nous, bubbling phrases in quick succession, "putreeputriputri", ^pitjupitju...piyjupiyju", followed 
by short pause before being repeated; rhythm of song phrases varied. 
Habitat. Highland forest, mainly primary forest and gallery forest between 1200 m and 3100 m. 
especially in areas of bamboo; also secondary forest. Race schoutedeni at 2000 m. 
Food and Feeding. Food mostly small insects, particularly bugs (Hemiptera) and small beetles 
(Coleoptera), also spiders (Araneae); larvae also taken. Usually in pairs or small groups and, in non- 
breeding season, in mixed-species feeding flocks. Forages actively at all levels in trees and shrubs. 
Breeding. Poorly known. Recorded in Jan, Feb and Aug-Sept. Nest a ball of moss, dry leaves, 
plant fibres and feathers, placed c. 50 cm up in shrub or up to 10 m above ground in tangled mass 
of creepers and epiphyte roots. Clutch 2-3 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling peri- 
ods; young remain with parents for several weeks after fledging. 
Movements. Sedentary. 


C 
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Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Albertine 
Rift Mountains EBA. Locally common within relatively smal] range. Sparsely distributed in Uganda, 
where occurs in Bwindi-Impenetrable Forest National Park. 

Bibliography. Britton, P.L. (1980b), Dehn & Christiansen (2001a), Lippens & Wille (1976). Mackworth-Praed & 
Grant (1963, 1973), Rossouw (2001), Short et al. (1990), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), 
Urban et al. (1997). 


152. Black-capped Woodland-warbler 
Phylloscopus herberti 


French: Pouillot à téte noire 
German: Schwarzscheitel-Laubsánger 
Other common names: Herbert's Woodland-warbler 


Spanish: Mosquitero Capirotado 


Taxonomy. Cryptolopha herberti Alexander, 1903, Bakaki, Bioko. 
Has been placed in genus Seicercus. Forms a superspecies with P. budongoensis. Racial identity of 
population in mainland Equatorial Guinea uncertain; tentatively included in nominate race. Two 
subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
P. h. camerunensis (Alexander, 1909) — highlands of SE Nigeria (Obudu and Mambilla Plateaux) 
and W Cameroon. 
P. h. herberti (Alexander, 1903) — Bioko I (Fernando Póo) and mainland Equatorial Guinea (Mt Alen). 
Descriptive notes. 9-10 cm; 9 g. A small leaf- 
WE warbler with bold head pattern, short wings and 
(. | «|. tail. Nominate race has crown to nape black or 
E blackish-brown, long and broad buff super- 
cilium extending back to side of nape, black- 
iu ish-brown lores and broad eyestripe to rear of 
pale grey ear-coverts; upperparts golden-green; 
flight-feathers and tail feathers blackish, broadly 
A edged bright green; chin and throat buffish to 
M ( white, breast dull grey or tinted buffish, rest of 
& underparts greyish-white, underwing-coverts 
J white or tinged yellowish; iris dark brown; up- 
per mandible blackish, lower mandible yellow; 
legs brown to grey-brown. Distinguished from 
P. budongoensis by darker crown and nape, brighter green upperparts, duller supercilium and black- 
ish eyestripe. Sexes alike. Juvenile is as adult, but upperparts duller, underparts whiter, belly and 
undertail-coverts tinged with yellow. Race camerunensis is slightly smaller than nominate, and has 
brighter green upperparts, paler buff supercilium, cheeks and chin to throat. Voice. Call a sibilant 
"see-err"; more prolonged “see-err-err” as alarm. Song, usually from open perch, a short and varied 
sequence c. 2 seconds long, of high-pitched, warbling or ringing notes, e.g. "chicherchirricherchewee", 
concluding with upslurred or downslurred flourish, repeated after several seconds; like song of P. 
budongoensis but lower-pitched and faster in delivery, with notes run together. 
Habitat. Wet montane or submontane primary forest and secondary forest between 900 m and 
2200 m; occasionally down to 700 m on Mt Cameroon. Nominate race occurs in moss forest at 
1100-1800 m on Bioko. 
Food and Feeding. Diet largely unknown; presumably, mostly small insects. Forages alone, in pairs 
or in small parties; often in mixed-species flocks with sunbirds (Nectariniidae), Forages at all levels 
in trees and shrubs, frequently in open canopy, but also in liana and creeper tangles at forest edges. 
Breeding. Largely unknown. Birds in breeding condition in Dec—Feb in Nigeria and Nov—Dec in 
Cameroon. 
Movements. Resident. but altitudinal movements evident. On Mt Kupé, in Cameroon, mist-netted 
at 900 m in May and June but much lower at end of Mar. Once recorded down to 50 m in lowland 
forest on Bioko. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Cameroon 
Mountains EBA. Common or locally common within its small range. Occurs in Mount Kupé Na- 
tional Park, in Cameroon. 
Bibliography, Borrow & Demey (2001), Bowden (2001), Elgood er al. (1994), Mackworth-Praed & Grant ( 1973), 
Serle (1981). Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stuart (1986b), Urban et al. (1997). 


153. Uganda Woodland-warbler 


Phylloscopus budongoensis 


French: Pouillot d'Ouganda German: Budongolaubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero Ugandés 
Other common names: Biackango/Budongo Woodland-warbler, Uganda Wood Warbler 


Taxonomy. Cryptolopha budongoensis Seth-Smith. 1907, Budongo Forest, west Uganda. 

Has been placed in genus Seicercus. Forms a superspecies with P. herberti. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Discontinuously in S Cameroon and N Equatorial Guinea, NE Gabon and NW 

PRCongo, and E DRCongo E to Uganda and W Kenya. 

: — Descriptive notes. 10 cm; 7-9 g. A small to 

n y NN medium-sized leaf-warbler with olive-green 
è U 


E 
à oO „| upperparts, prominent pale supercilium and 
j 2403 „| dark eyestripe. Has long white or creamy 
L put > supercilium extending to rear of ear-coverts, 

F d blackish-brown lores and eyestripe (latter 


Nae E r broad behind eye); cheek and ear-coverts 
i > a ua . | creamy white, flecked with grey; flight-fea- 
1 zd 


- S8 / thers and tail feathers blackish-brown, broadly 
Y Y J \ ( edged green; greyish-white to creamy white 
Y ( below, breast side and flanks grey, undertail- 

y coverts pale yellow, underwing-coverts creamy 
it a white or tinged yellowish; iris dark brown; bill 


black; legs grey to bluish-grey. Distinguished 
from P. herberti by duller and more uniform crown and upperparts, whiter supercilium, lack of buff 
on face or chin to throat, and all-black bill; from P. trochilus and P. collybita by slightly smaller 
size, well-defined supercilium and eyestripe, all-black bill, no yellow on underparts. Sexes alike. 
Juvenile is as adult but generally duller, with breast side and flanks washed olive. Voice, Song a 
short, high-pitched series of up to 8 rising and falling notes, "su-see-su-it" or "su-see-su-see-su- 
heeu”, also "chi-cher-chi-chewi". 


Habitat. Dense understorey of primary forest and secondary forest. In E DRCongo occurs mostly 
at 900-1200 m, but to 1800 m in Itombwe; 1000-1900 m in Uganda and Kenya. In SE Cameroon 
and N PRCongo occurs in riverine forest above 400 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food largely unknown; presumably small insects. Usually alone or in pairs; in 
non-breeding season, occasionally in mixed-species flocks. Forages in middle level to canopy in 
tall trees. Actively searches foliage; generally unobtrusive, but calls frequently while feeding. 
Breeding. Birds in breeding condition in Mar-Jul, but known egg dates range from Aug to Dec; 
two broods. Nest a ball of moss, plant fibres and down. placed in small cleft or hole in tree or in 
hanging tangle of moss or creepers close to ground. Clutch 2-3 eggs; no information on incubation 
and nestling periods. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. In Kenya, common in 
Kakamega but sparsely distributed elsewhere. 

Bibliography. Ash, Coverdale & Gullick (1991), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Dowsett-Lemaire 
& Dowsett (1996), Holyoak (1990), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lippens & Wille (1976), Mackworth-Praed & Grant 
(1960, 1973), Serle (1981), Short et al. (1990), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban et al. 
(1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


154. Brown Woodland-warbler 
Phylloscopus umbrovirens 


French: Pouillot ombré German: Umbralaubsánger 
Other common names: Brown Warbler(!) 


Spanish: Mosquitero Oscuro 


Taxonomy. Sylvia (Ficedula) umbrovirens Rüppell, 1840, Semien Province, Ethiopia. 

Has been placed in genus Seicercus. Geographical variation broadly clinal; some races perhaps not 
tenable. Nine subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. u. yemenensis (Ogilvie-Grant, 1913) - SW Saudi Arabia and W Yemen. 

P. u. umbrovirens (Rüppell, 1840) — Eritrea, N & C Ethiopia and NW Somalia. 

P. u. omoensis (Neumann, 1905) - W & S Ethiopia. 

P. u. williamsi Clancey, 1956 — N Somalia (Erigavo district). 

P. u. mackensianus (Sharpe, 1892) - SE Sudan, N & E Uganda, extreme NW, W & C Kenya and N 
Tanzania. 

P. u. alpinus (Ogilvie-Grant, 1906) — Ruwenzori Mts, along DRCongo-SW Uganda-R wanda border. 
P. u. wilhelmi (Gyldenstolpe, 1922) - E DRCongo to SW Uganda, Rwanda (Kivu Volcanoes) and 
Burundi. 

P. u. dorcadichroa (Reichenow & Neumann, 1895) - SE Kenya (Chyulu Hills) S to N & NE Tanzania. 
P. u. fugglescouchmani (Moreau, 1941) — E Tanzania (Uluguru Mts). 

Descriptive notes. 11 cm; 8-5-11 g. A medium- 
sized, fine-billed leaf-warbler with predomi- 
nantly olive-brown head and upperparts. 
Nominate race has short (and often indistinct) 


id i ili 
pale grey to buffish-grey supercilium, equally 
ve f? short blackish eyestripe; cheek and ear-cov- 
ian =a erts paler or slightly warmer brown; flight-fea- 
m E thers, upperwing-coverts and tail feathers 


blackish-brown, broadly edged green; bend of 
wing greenish-yellow; mostly pale brown or 
buffish-brown below, but throat and centre of 
belly whitish, and underwing-coverts yellow- 
| d ( ish-tinged white; iris dark brown; bill black- 
ish, yellowish-brown base of lower mandible; 
legs slate-grey to bluish-horn. Differs from P. trochilus and P. collybita in shorter wings and finer 
bill, browner upperparts, fainter supercilium, generally darker underparts; from P. bonelli in browner 
upperparts, dark eyestripe, darker legs, lack of white in underparts; from P. /aetus in lack of reddish 
colour on face, browner upperparts, darker buff-brown underparts. Sexes alike. Juvenile is as adult, 
but underparts washed with yellow. Races differ primarily in amount and intensity of brown in 
plumage: yemenensis is somewhat warmer brown above (greyer when plumage worn), buffish 
supercilium ill-defined, whitish below, breast side and flanks washed brownish; omoensis is as 
nominate, but upperparts more green-brown; williamsi is richer or brighter brown above, green 
edges of wing and tail feathers reduced or absent, underparts whiter; mackensianus is very like 
nominate but slightly darker brown on upperparts, buffish supercilium usually prominent, and with 
chin to breast greyish, flanks warm brown, belly and undertail-coverts whitish; dorcadichroa is 
similar to previous but slightly smaller, and browner on throat and breast; alpinus is also similar 
but larger, and darker or greyer, has russet tinge on chin to breast, grey on flanks; wilhelmi resem- 
bles last but smaller, with upperparts duller and greyer, and belly whiter without any brown; 
fugglescouchmani is almost entirely rich brown below, except for paler belly. Voice. Call a short 
"tee" or "teewee". Song a varied succession of loud, clear, musical phrases on descending scale, 
e.g. "chi-cher-chi-cher-chi-cher-chee-chew-chee- chew...", may also conclude with flourish or trill; 
similar to song of P. trochilus but faster, and with trills like those of P. sibilatrix; occasionally 
longer or continuous sequences of cascading high and low notes. 
Habitat. Montane forest, woodland, gorges and scrub, usually between 2100 m and 3600 m, but 
down to 1900 m in E Tanzania and up to 4300 m in SW Uganda. Found in open Hagenia woodland 
and tree-heath in N of range. and in Somalia occurs in juniper (Juniperus) forest at 1500—2000 m; 
in Ruwenzoris in open Senecio areas; in Arabia, race yemenensis occurs at 1600—2600 m. Usually 
at higher elevations than those inhabited by P. laetus and P. ruficapilla. 
Food and Feeding. Food mostly small insects, including dipteran flies and moth larvae 
(Lepidoptera), also spiders (Araneae). Usually alone or in pairs, but in non-breeding season has 
been recorded in mixed-species foraging flocks with white-eyes (Zosterops) and flycatchers 
(Muscicapidae). Feeds actively in middle to upper level of trees, also in tall saplings and bushes; 
searches foliage, and also makes short dashing flight in pursuit of insects. 
Breeding. Breeds in all months, mainly in dry season. Monogamous. Territorial. Nest a ball of 
dried grasses, moss, leaves, plant fibres and feathers, placed on ground or bank among roots or dry 
leaves, or in base of small tree, or c. 1 m from ground in hanging lichens. Clutch 2 or 3 eggs; no 
information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to locally abundant through most of. 
range. Occupies elevational zone in which habitat less likely to be threatened in near future. 
Bibliography. Ash & Miskell (1998), Baker (1997), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Chapin (1953), Douthwaite & Miskell 
(1991), Lippens & Wille (1976), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1973), Porter et al. (1996), Short et al. (1990), 
Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 
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155. Willow Warbler 
Phylloscopus trochilus 


French: Pouillot fitis German: Fitis Spanish: Mosquitero Musical 
Taxonomy. Motacilla Trochilus Linnaeus, 1758, Europe = England. 

Has hybridized with P. collybita, possibly also with P. trochiloides. Geographical variation to some 
extent clinal; race acredula in W of range most similar to nominate, becoming greyer and then 
browner towards E. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. 1. trochilus (Linnaeus, 1758) — breeds Ireland, Britain and S Sweden S to N Spain and C & NW 
France, E to S Poland and Romania (Carpathian Alps): non-breeding W Africa. 

P. t. acredula (Linnaeus, 1758) — breeds Scandinavia (except S Sweden) and C & E Europe E to C 
Siberia (E to R Yenisey., S to W Sayan Range): non-breeding Africa S of Sudan. 

P. t. yakutensis Ticehurst, 1935 - breeds C & E Siberia (R Yenisey E to R Anadyr, S to N Sayan 
Range); non-breeding E & S Africa. 

Descriptive notes. 11-12-5 cm; 6-3-14-6 g. A 
medium-sized. slender leaf-warbler with long 
primary projection, fairly long and pointed bill, 
rather plain but with pale supercilium and usu- 
ally pale brown legs. Nominate race has nar- 
row pale or whitish-yellow supercilium from 
base of bill to above ear-coverts, usually whiter 
behind eye, narrow dark olive eyestripe of 
same length; cheek and ear-coverts pale olive- 
green, washed yellow (whiter when plumage 
worn); upperparts olive-green, brighter or 
greenish-yellow on edges of flight-feathers and 
rectrices and on rump; rest of flight-feathers 
brownish; below, mostly pale yellow in fresh 
plumage (dull whitish when worn), tinged or streaked with yellow on throat and breast; undertail- 
coverts yellowish-white; axillaries and underwing-coverts (often prominent at bend of wing) bright 
yellow; iris dark brown; bill dark horn-brown, variably yellowish to orange base of lower mandi- 
ble; legs pale brown to brownish-pink, exceptionally darker or greyer. Differs from P. collybita in 
slender and more elongated shape. lighter or yellower upperparts and underparts in fresh plumage, 
more prominent supercilium. paler legs, longer primary projection, slightly longer and more pointed 
bill. Sexes alike. Juvenile has supercilium pale yellow and is extensively pale yellow below, except 
for whiter chin and undertail, and buffish tinge on breast. Race acredula is similar to nominate but 
somewhat greyer, less green-tinged, becomes predominantly more grey-brown towards E, and in 
extreme E of range has upperparts brownish, lacking any olive-green, and underparts whitish; 
yakutensis has whitish supercilium more pronounced than nominate, upperparts entirely cold grey- 
brown (may show some olive-green on rump and on edges of remiges and rectrices), underparts 
dull white, streaked or spotted greyish on breast, with yellow underwing-coverts. Voice. Call a soft 
disyllabic "hooeet" or "huuitt", similar to that of P. collybita but lower-pitched; sharper "hewit" by 
race yakutensis; contact note by female with male a quiet "sieht". "tsi" or "veet-veet-veet"; birds 
on territory also give dry or hoarse "ch-ch-ch". "tchirr" or "chirrip". Nestlings give a constant 
squeaking and a harsher "seeik" begging call, which becomes sharper "dleeu" from fledglings: 
bill-snapping by adult when feeding well-grown nestlings. Song, given also on non-breeding grounds 
(usually for up to one month from time of arrival and from Feb-Mar onwards) and when on pas- 
sage, a melodious, flowing and descending cadence, "sisisi-suy-suy-suy, sui-sui-sui tuuy tuuy tuuy 
si-si-sviiy-su", concluding with more rapid series of weak notes which fade away, may also start 
with soft, high-pitched "si" or "sit"; song of race yakutensis slightly more jerky in delivery, "p'ti 
wee p'tew wee-tew". Individuals with mixed song, usually comprising several P. collybita phrases 
(with faster delivery than usual) preceding normal song (of varying length) of present species, are 
widely reported throughout Europe. Subsong is a soft and rambling series of rippling and whistled 
notes. 

Habitat. Breeds in deciduous and mixed forests in which birch (Berula) largely predominates, but 
also birches and willow (Salix) thickets and scrub on arctic tundra; in central areas in temperate 
heathland, forest clearings, damp areas with alders (Alnus) and willows; also secondary growth, 
scrub and shrubby areas away from trees. Utilizes wide selection of locations, including large 
overgrown gardens, orchards. hedges, railway embankments, and rough pastures with tussock grass- 
land. In montane areas, breeds on scrub-covered slopes to 1000 m. In non-breeding season occurs 
in wide variety of open country with trees, and commonly found in acacias (Acacia), brachystegia 
(Brachystegia) woodland, and edges of riverine forest and dry evergreen forest; in W Africa occurs 
in areas of tall grass, swamps and mangroves; on tree-heath (Erica) up to 3500 m in Tanzania and 
DRCongo. On passage occurs almost anywhere where trees, bushes or coastal scrub present. 
Food and Feeding. Mostly insects and their eggs and larvae; some plant material. Diet includes 
mayflies (Ephemeroptera), damselflies (Odonata), stoneflies (Plecoptera), bugs (Hemiptera), 
lacewings (Neuroptera), scorpion flies (Mecoptera), adult and larval moths (Lepidoptera), caddis 
flies (Trichoptera), dipteran flies, small bees (Hymenoptera), adult and larval beetles (Coleoptera), 
harvestmen (Opiliones), spiders (Araneae), ants (Formicidae) and snails (Gastropoda); migrants in 
Phragmites reeds teed on mosquitoes (Culicidae) and caddis flies. Plant material taken includes 
fruits and seeds of bramble (Rubus fruticosus) and raspberry (Rubus idaeus), elderberry (Sambucus) 
and currant (Ribes). Nestlings fed mainly with larval flies, beetles and bugs, together with aphids 
and small snails. Forages alone and in small parties. Feeds chiefly by taking insects from among 
foliage, mostly in tree canopy, but also at lower levels in trees, bushes and low vegetation; in cold 
or wet weather may also feed on the ground. Also hovers, and makes short dashing flycatching 
sallies. 

Breeding. Apr-Jul, normally single-brooded, but second broods not unknown. Male frequently 
polygamous, defending primary and secondary breeding territories. Territory defended aggres- 
sively, and fights frequent, particularly in areas of high population density; boundary disputes may 
continue up to stage of hatching of eggs; considered more aggressive in defence of territory than 
either P. collybita or P. sibilatrix. Pair formation initiated by female entering male's territory, where- 
upon male approaches with deliberate stiff wingbeats, wings held above horizontal, or gliding with 
raised wings and giving soft twittering call; on landing, adopts horizontal posture with head held 
forward (or swayed from side to side) and wings drooped, then launches at female and chases her; 
pursuing male fans tail and shivers partly opened wings while giving twittering call. Nest built by 
female, male may assist with collection of material; a ball of dry grasses, leaves, plant fibres, moss, 
strips of bark, animal hair and feathers, placed on ground, usually well concealed in vegetation, 
beneath shrub or tree, or in grass tussock, or up to 4-8 m from ground in tree, crevice or creeper, 
territory size variable and dependent on extent of habitat, e.g. varied from 0-6 ha to 1-2 ha in dwarf 
birches in C Siberia. Clutch 4-8 eggs; incubation by female, period 12-14 days; nestlings fed 


mostly by female, male may assist, fledging period 11—15 days; young independent 12-16 days 
after leaving nest. Breeding success often good; of 400 eggs laid in 68 nests over 12 years on 
Yamal Peninsula (N Russia) 71% hatched, 77% of hatchlings fledged, and overall success rate 
55%. First breeds at | year. Longevity generally 1—4 years, exceptionally 7 years 10 months; at 
Kaliningrad (Russia), annual adult mortality 6746. 

Movements. Migratory; all populations winter in Africa S of Sahara, with small numbers W & C 
Ethiopia, SE Somalia and N of Sahara in Algeria, Tunisia and Egypt. Breeders from British Is, S 
Scandinavia and E Germany move S or SW in autumn through SW France and C Iberia to NW 
Morocco; those from N Scandinavia and Finland (race acredula) move S or SE to E Mediterra- 
nean, while those from farther E in range (acredula and yakutensis) move W and then S through W 
Siberia (W of Aral Sea), with small numbers E of Caspian Sea; thus birds from extreme E parts of 
range migrate up to 12,000 km to non-breeding areas. Precise winter ranges of races not well 
established, but ringing recoveries indicate that nominate winters mainly in W Africa (from Sen- 
egal E to Cameroon), with smaller numbers in C & S Africa; acredula from Cameroon (small 
numbers also reach Liberia) and W DRCongo (but outnumbered there by nominate) throughout E 
& S Africa (acredula outnumbers nominate in Angola); yakutensis moves through Jordan into E 
Africa (W to SW DRCongo), but most winter farther S, from Zambia S to Namibia and E South 
Africa (KwaZulu-Natal). Migrates mainly at night, covering at least 100 km daily; one ringed in 
Finland mid-Aug recovered 47 days later in S Africa, having covered average of 218 km per day: 
some evidence that spring passage of acredula through C Europe is faster (140 km per day) than 
that of nominate race through W Europe. Leaves breeding areas late Aug or early Sept, with peak 
of passage through C Europe over by 10th Sept; last birds have left Moscow region by mid-Oct, 
Yenisey (C Siberia) and Tomsk region (W Siberia) by end Sept; yakutensis present to early Sept in 
Anadyr region. British breeders move S initially in short stages, but birds from Scandinavia possi- 
bly reach SW Europe in longer flights; stops in C Iberia and in other areas around Mediterranean to 
put on fat for non-stop flight to S of Sahara, also regularly recorded feeding at oases in Algeria. 
Passage over Mediterranean mid-Aug to mid-Oct, arrival Sahel region of Mali mid-Aug, moving 
farther S later, e.g. Ghana mid-Sept and Cameroon to Gabon in Oct, but not until early Nov in 
Sierra Leone. Passage through W Kazakhstan until end Oct and around Black Sea to Bosporus 
mid-Sept to early Oct; substantial number of recoveries in Egypt of individuals ringed N Europe 
(Denmark to European Russia). Passage through Arabia late Aug to early Nov and arrives E Africa 
(S of Somalia, where apparently absent in autumn) mid-Sept, but mainly Oct to early Dec; present 
E DRCongo from mid-Sept, Zambia and Zimbabwe late Sept onwards (main arrival late Oct), and 
Angola and South Africa from mid-Oct. Return passage begins late Feb and Mar in S & W Africa, 
peak in Zambia and Zimbabwe late Mar, few remaining to late Apr or early May; small passage of 
yakutensis in N Zambia mid-Feb. Passage through E Africa from mid-Mar, with peak in first half 
Apr, but occasionally numerous in Somalia to mid-May. All have left Sierra Leone by late Mar, 
Ghana by early Apr, and most have gone from Mali early May (but some present all year in Niger 
Inundation Zone). Passage across Mediterranean and into C Europe mid-Mar to late May, arrival S 
Britain late Mar to early May, in S Sweden E to Moscow region main arrival second half Apr, and 
farther N in European Russia E to C Siberia most arrive mid-May to mid-Jun; passage through 
Gulf states N to Iran and Kazakhstan early Apr to mid-May; first birds in N Caspian region and W 
Siberia late Apr. and arrival in Yamal Peninsula and yakutensis in Anadyr region last week of May 
and first week Jun. Vagrants recorded W to Cape Verde Is, Madeira and Canary Is, N to Bear I, 
Greenland, Iceland and Spitsbergen, E to Pakistan and Japan, and USA (St Lawrence I, Alaska). 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to locally abundant. European breeding 
population estimated to be in excess of 34,000,000 pairs, most of which (24,000,000) in Sweden 
and Finland; 4,000,000 in Norway and 3,500,000 in France. Population in UK estimated to be 2-3 
million pairs, with a further 830,000 in Ireland. In Russia population estimated at between 10,000,000 
and 100,000,000 pairs. In contrast, fewer than 100 pairs in each of Spain, Greece and Turkey. 
Breeding densities vary, with estimates of 55,000 pairs in 50 km? in Scandinavia, declining to 442 
pairs in 50 km? in Switzerland; in C Siberia, highest densities 55 birds/km?, in E Taimyr Peninsula. 
Population apparently stable, and no major changes in range or population since mid-1950s, but 
has bred in Portugal, Faeroes and Sicily, and may breed N Italy and, since late 1970s, Slovenia. 
Unlike P. collybita, population seemingly unaffected by severe drought in Sahel region of Africa, 
possibly because majority of present species spend non-breeding season farther S and are less 
affected by desertification of winter habitats. 
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156. Common Chiffchaff 
Phylloscopus collybita 


French: Pouillot véloce German: Zilpzalp Spanish: Mosquitero Comün 
Other common names: (Eurasian) Chiffchaff; Siberian Chiffchaff (tristis) 


Taxonomy. Sylvia collybita Vieillot, 1817, Normandy, France. 

Forms a superspecies with P. ibericus and P. canariensis, and until recently treated as conspecific. 
Also close to P. sindianus, which has similarly been treated as conspecific, but is genetically distinct. 
Hybridization with latter and with P. trochilus recorded. Geographical variation partially clinal, 
upperparts becoming paler or colder grey and underparts whiter from W to E, but variably paler 
and darker individuals found in all races. Race tristis has been treated as a separate species, but 
intergrades with abietinus in wide area of overlap; further research required. Proposed race fulvescens 
from C Asia (approximately between R Pechora and R Yenisey) considered probably an intergrade 
between two aforementioned races, but clarification required. Six subspecies recognized. 
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PLATE 48 


Family SYLVIIDAE (OLD WORLD WARBLERS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. c. abietinus (Nilsson, 1819) — breeds Scandinavia (except S) and NW Russia (E at least to R Pechora), 
and in S from C & E Germany to Black Sea; non-breeding Balkans S to W, NE & E Africa and Arabia. 
P. c. collybita (Vieillot, 1817) — breeds British Is E to S Sweden, and from France and E Spain to W 
Germany, S Poland, Balkans and NW Turkey; non-breeding around Mediterranean (sporadically to 
S Ireland, C England and Netherlands) and from NW Africa (including Canary Is) to Middle East. 
P. c. tristis Blyth, 1843 — breeds Russia (from at least R Pechora E to R Kolyma, possibly to R 
Anadyr), S to NW Black Sea, N Kazakhstan, NW China, NW Mongolia and L Baikal; non-breed- 
ing S Iraq, S Iran and Arabia E to India and Bangladesh. 

P. c. brevirostris (Strickland, 1837) — highlands of NW & N Turkey. 

P. c. caucasicus Loskot, 199] — Caucasus and Transcaucasus S to NW & N Iran. 

P. c. menzbieri Shestoperov, 1937 — NE Iran and Turkmenia. 

Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm; 6-10-9 g. A me- 


H D -, pe: 2 TE sue dium-sized, rather plain leaf-warbler with rela- 
$ . < | tively "compact" primary projection. Nominate 
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race has pale yellowish (in spring) to whitish- 
yellow supercilium and fine but fairly promi- 
nent whitish eyering (or half-ring). contrasting 
dark eyestripe; cheek and ear-coverts uniform 
olive-brown; upperparts olive-green, tinged 
: dull brown, rump sometimes a little brighter; 
|—- Are erts == flight-feathers and tail feathers brown, finely 
fringed light olive-green; almost entirely dull 
white or off-white below, breast side and flanks 
» washed or streaked with yellow, undertail-cov- 
erts variably washed buffish and white to 
creamy; underwing-coverts and axillaries lemon-yellow (usually protruding visibly at bend of closed 
wing); iris dark brown: bill mostly dark brown to blackish: legs black, sometimes dark brown. 
Differs (rom P. trochilus in duller green upperparts, darker eyestripe, shorter supercilium, whitish 
eyering, blackish legs, shorter primary projection; from P. trochiloides in smaller blackish bill and 
legs, shorter supercilium and presence of whitish eye-crescent, lack of well-defined wingbar, gen- 
erally duller underparts. Sexes alike in plumage, female smaller than male. Juvenile has brown to 
grey-brown upperparts, yellowish-white underparts washed buffish on throat and breast. Races 
differ mainly in colour tone of upperparts and underparts: abietinus is very like nominate but very 
slightly paler, becoming paler or greyer towards E; Previrostris is similar to previous but has browner 
tinge above, well-defined supercilium, buffish wash on breast, white on rest of underparts, undertail- 
coverts duller or creamy; caucasicus differs from previous two in having browner upperparts, 
cheeks, ear-coverts and breast side, creamy underparts (when fresh) lacking yellow streaks; tristis 
is grey-brown above, green restricted to edges of remiges and rectrices (in fresh plumage. may 
have olive tinge on lower back, scapulars and rump), has supercilium and eyering buffish-white 
(lacking yellow), is whiter or buffish-white below, most strongly buff on throat and breast, yellow 
only on underwing-coverts (frequently show as bright yellow feathers at bend of wing); variable, 
some individuals greyish-brown with olive tinge above and yellowish or yellow-streaked on un- 
derparts (“fulvescens”); menzbieri is very similar to last, with predominantly olive-brown upperparts 
tinged grey or greenish, white underparts with yellow-buff tinge on breast, brownish flanks. Voice. 
Call (nominate and abietinus) a soft and melancoly "hooeet". "hweet" or "huit", in late summer 
(possibly juveniles) also a more disyllabic "sweeu"; tristis has thinner, nasal, shrill or high-pitched 
“peep”, "psweet" or "psee-t" and lively "chivit-chivet", principally in spring and early summer, 
also plaintive and descending "psoo" or disyllabic “sie-oo” or "pee-uu", and on non-breeding 
grounds in E India a dry "zit". Contact note between partners a soft "it", "drit" or "dik"; soft "ett" 
by female when feeding nestlings. Song, given in wintering area prior to migration, on passage and 
in breeding area, a lively and rhythmic series of "chiff-chaff chiff-chaff" notes in varying sequence, 
otten preceded by short, dry "tret" or "trrt"; song of tristis less even and more hesitant, with less 
distinction between notes or phrases, e.g. “weet chu weet, weet chu weet. weet chu weet-oo, chit 
choo weet choo weet, chi-vit-chi-vit" or "tschtwi tschiwi tschiiwi...". 

Habitat, Lowland deciduous forest and woodland with low undergrowth, also parks, hedgerows, 
shelterbelts. overgrown cemeteries. large gardens and reedbeds; in E of range in spruce (Picea) and 
pme (Pinus) forests of Siberian taiga. Frequently in damp alder (A/nus) and willow (Salix) wood- 
land and river valleys, especially in S of range; prefers habitats with at least some tall trees but, 
exceptionally, breeds in coastal scrub lacking tall trees. In Alps, Carpathians, Caucasus, Urals and 
C Altai, breeds in mixed oak (Quercus) and conifer forests at up to 2000 m. In non-breeding season 
occurs in variety of woodland habitats, from small clumps of coastal scrub to willow thickets and 
recdbeds (especially race tristis), and in more open habitats such as parks, gardens, cultivation and 
hedgerows; also mangroves, olive (Olea) and eucalypt (Eucalyptus) groves and submontane scrub 
to 2100 m in N India; in W Africa prefers damper areas of Acacia nilotica over the dry-country 
Acacia tortilis, and in E Africa (Kenya) winters in forest at 2500-3300 m. 

Food and Feeding. Mostly insects and their eggs and larvae, also other arthropods; also small mol- 
luses (Gastropoda); seeds and berries sometimes taken, particularly in autumn. Arthropods include 
stoneflies (Plecoptera), damselflies (Odonata), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), earwigs (Dermaptera), bugs 
(Hemiptera), lacewings (Neuroptera), small butterflies and moths (Lepidoptera), dipteran flies includ- 
ing mosquitoes (Culicidae), small bees (Hymenoptera), beetles (Coleoptera), spiders (Araneae), mites 
(Acari): seeds and berries taken include those of Pistacea, Phillyrea, olive, persimmon (Diospyros), 
Lycium, bilberry (Vaccinium), elder (Sambucus), currant (Ribes), plum (Prunus) and birch (Betula). 
Migrants near Khartoum, in Sudan, in Nov fed on gum from acacia tree. Nestling diet similar to that of 
adults. but with higher proportion of larvae and aphids in early days. Forages alone or, in winter and 
on passage, in parties of up to c. 50 individuals; joins mixed-species flocks. Forages at all levels, from 
the ground up to tree canopy. Feeds chiefly by taking insects from among foliage in trees, bushes and 
low vegetation, sometimes from ground; also hovers, and makes short dashing sallies or picks prey 
from surface of water. Frequently dips tail when foraging or when nervous. 

Breeding. Apr to early Aug; in S of range usually two broods, second clutch laid in Jun. Mostly 
monogamous, but in parts of range male defends two territories, indicating potential polygamy. 
Territory advertised and fiercely defended by male from tops of prominent perches; boundary 
disputes common. Male, at first meeting with female, dive-bombs her, chase then ensues, male 
giving loud burst of song, both partners bill-clicking on contact; male also performs courtship- 
flight, seeming to float down on outspread wings. Nest a ball of dry grasses, leaves, moss, plant 
fibres and feathers, placed usually on ground or up to 0-5 cm above it and well concealed in bram- 
ble bush (Rubus fruticosus), patch of nettles (Urtica), grass or other thick vegetation; in areas 
where ground predators common nest may be over 1 m from ground, in Russia up to 4-3 m. Clutch 
5-6 eggs, exceptional limits 1—9; incubation by female alone, period 13-15 days; chicks fed mostly 
by female. male may assist (ratio of female to male effort c. 4:1), nestling period 14-16 days: 
young independent 10-19 days after leaving nest. Breeding success good; e.g. of 70 eggs laid over 
12 years on Yamal Peninsula (N Russia), 81% hatched, and 72% of hatchlings subsequently bred 
successfully. First breeds at 1 year. Longevity generally 1—4 years, exceptionally 7 years. 


Movements. Races caucasicus and menzbieri largely altitudinal migrants; ascent to breeding areas in 
late Apr. Otherwise migratory. Except for small numbers which remain in parts of NW & SW Europe, 
European and W Asian populations make post-breeding movement to regions around Mediterranean 
Sea. in E extending also from Syria S to W & C Arabia, and in NE Africa extending S along R Nile to 
N Ethiopia, N Somalia and W Kenya; also Canary Is, and NW & W Africa in coastal regions and from 
Mauritania and Senegambia E to Chad and N Nigeria. E populations move to S of Tien Shan and 
Himalayas in Uzbekistan, S Turkmenistan and S Iran, E through Pakistan to S Nepal (up to 2800 m on 
passage), Bhutan, India (S to Maharashtra and Orissa) and Bangladesh. Migrates mainly at night, can 
cover 100 km in a day and sea crossings of more than 400 km in two days. Leaves breeding areas from 
mid-Aug, but most passage in second haif Sept; from N & C Europe heads mainly SW or SE to 
crossing points at either end of Mediterranean Sea; present throughout year in Spain, but numbers 
augmented Nov—Mar; breeders from Norway and Sweden head SW (including through Britain) and 
those from Finland move SE, but migratory divide farther S less easily defined (and small numbers 
also cross N-S along Mediterranean coast). Passage into Iberia and N Africa late Sept to late Nov, and 
arrival W Africa (Gambia, Senegal) at about same time; present Sudan and Ethiopia from Oct on- 
wards, but not until Dec in Kenya and Uganda; uncommon visitor (only ten records) to Somalia Nov— 
May. Race tristis departs from Siberia and extreme E parts of range late Sept to mid-Oct, passage from 
W Mongolia, through W China (W of Qinghai) and throughout Kazakhstan (where small numbers 
winter in S) to mid-Oct; arrives N Pakistan and N India (Punjab) early Sept, but main arrival mid-Oct. 
First immigrants reach India in early Sept, and Iraq, United Arab Emirates and most of Arabia mid-Oct 
to late Oct. Return passage N begins Feb, and heaviest in Mar and Apr, reaching most of Europe and 
C Russia in Mar but peak arrival in breeding areas early Apr (when some still present in N India), 
although cold spring weather causes temporary halt to progression N; farther E, arrives in late Apr and 
early May, when some still leaving Africa; small numbers remain throughout summer in Mali. Race 
tristis departs wintering area from late Feb/early Mar to mid-May, with passage through N Afghani- 
stan, Kazakhstan and SW Mongolia Apr to early May, and earliest arrival in C Siberia from early May; 
does not reach extreme N and E parts of range until early Jun. Nominate race and abietinus occur as 
vagrants N to Bear I and Jan Mayen, W to Madeira and Cape Verde Is, and S to Liberia and N Tanza- 
nia; frequently straggles NW to Iceland, mostly in spring. Race tristis vagrant on coast of NE China 
and Korea, and in Sudan; small numbers of individuals currently considered to be of this race (but may 
also include pale individuals of abietinus, or “fulvescens” intergrades) regular on passage, and occa- 
sional throughout winter, in W Europe, especially Netherlands and British Is. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or locally common. Race tristis un- 
common in Altai and E Tien Shan. European population estimated to be c. 16,500,000 pairs, most 
of which in central areas, including 3,700,000 pairs in Germany, up to 1,600,000 in Czech Repub- 
lic, over 1,000,000 in France, and up to 800,000 in Italy and similar estimates for Bulgaria, Slovakia 
and Romania; in N Europe estimates of up to 500,000 pairs in Estonia, 300,000 in Finland and c. 
200,000 in Sweden; c. 640,000 territories estimated in Britain, and a further 290,000 in Ireland. In 
Russia, population between c. 10,000,000 and 100,000,000 breeding pairs. Densities variable, and 
decrease towards edges of distribution, particularly in N Scotland, Scandinavia, Balkans and Ukraine; 
highest densities, more than 10,000 breeding pairs/50 km?, occur in temperate zones of C & E 
Europe, declining to below 5000 pairs/50 km? in S Europe and fewer than 2000 pairs/50 km? in N 
Scandinavia. No major changes in range or population evident since 1950s; has continued to colo- 
nize S Sweden, while numbers thought to be slowly decreasing in N Scandinavia possibly as a 
result of changes in forest structure, Fluctuations in British population in early 1970s and again in 
1980s. and recovery from 1985 onwards, coincided with and believed probably due to droughts in 
non-breeding quarters in W African Sahel. 
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157. Iberian Chiffchaff 


Phylloscopus ibericus 


French: Pouillot ibérique German: Iberienzilpzalp Spanish: Mosquitero Ibérico 
Taxonomy. Phylloscopus collybita ibericus Ticehurst, 1937, Paul d'Argila, near Coimbra, Portugal. 
Previously referred to erroneously as P. brehmii. Forms a superspecies with, and until recently 
treated as conspecific with, P. collybita and P. canariensis; elevated to rank of full species on basis 
of bioacoustics, morphology and molecular biology. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds in SW France. NW, C & S Spain and Portugal, and discontinuously in N 
Morocco, N Algeria and NW Tunisia; non-breeding range not well known, includes NW Africa 
(principally Tunisia), but main area appears to be farther S, in tropical W Africa (from Senegal E to 
S Mali, Burkina Faso and N Ghana). 

Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm; 7-8-25g. A medium-sized, rather plain-looking leaf-warbler. Has pale 
supercilium tinged yellowish-green (especially in front of eye), narrow but fairly prominent pale eyering, 
contrasting dark eyestripe, olive cheek and ear-coverts; crown and upperparts yellowish olive-green, 
in fresh plumage (in early autumn) crown and mantle sometimes with brown tinge; remiges and rectrices 
brown, fringed light olive-green; whitish below, breast streaked with yellow, lemon-yellow vent and 
undertail-coverts (may be paler yellow on latter area); underwing-coverts and axillaries lemon-yellow 
(usually protruding visibly at bend of closed wing); iris dark brown; bill dark brown to blackish; legs 
dull dusky brown to black. Distinguished with great difficulty from extremely similar P. collybita (in 
direct comparison of series of skins) by slightly brighter breeding plumage with more yellowish-olive 
tinge above, more yellowish-green tinge in supercilium (especially before eye), ear-coverts and neck 
side, also whiter breast and belly and yellow (not buffish) vent and undertail-coverts, but best sepa- 
rated by voice. Sexes alike. Juvenile has upperparts yellowish-brown, underparts yellow (slightly 
deeper yellow than on juvenile P. collybita). Voice. Contact note a slightly thin or nasal whistled "piu" 
or “pew” with downward inflection, similar in tone to contact note of Eurasian Bullfinch (Pyrrhula 
pyrrhula); in autumn has short, shrill “peep”, “seep” or “weep”, like that of races abietinus and tristis 
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of P. collybita. Song a halting repetition of ris- 
ing and falling notes, slower than that of P. 
collybita, "chi chi chi tchui tchui tchui tchu tchu 
tchu”, first 3 notes high-pitched, next 3 medium- 
pitched and final 3 lower-pitched, and usually 
given with accelerating pace; breeding birds may 
also give introductory dry “chep” or “jep”. Some 
in N of range (Pyrenees) give "mixed" songs 
incorporating segments of P. collybita song, but 
generally still closer to normal song of present 
species. High percentage of males react to songs 
of P. collybita (but not vice versa) and P. 
canariensis; females show little reaction to song 
of P. collybita, whereas females of latter species 


react strongly to songs of males of present species. 

Habitat. Breeds usually in hilly areas in Mediterranean scrub with kermes oak (Quercus coccifera) 
and Portuguese oak (Quercus faginea), and in open forest of mixed oaks and sweet chestnut 
(Castanea sativa) with well-developed layer of cistus scrub; above tree-line, found in mixed scrub 
and open heath. May also breed at lower levels in riverine woodland with willow (Salix), where 
many spend winter months; winters also in Mediterranean coastal maquis, tamarisk ( Tamarix) stands, 
acacias (Acacia) and sparse woodland. 

Food and Feeding. Littie known. In Portugal. recorded as hovering while sipping nectar of blue 
gum trees (Eucalyptus). Diet and foraging behaviour probably not substantially different from 
those of P. collybita. 

Breeding. Little known, but probably not substantially different from P. collybita, Laying mid-Apr 
to end May; clutch 4—5 eggs. occasionally 6. 

Movements. Migratory. Non-breeding range imperfectly known. Majority probably migrate to 
tropical W Africa, where recorded in winter in Senegal. Mali, Burkina Faso (specimens) and Ghana: 
passage migrant through Morocco from end Feb to mid-Apr, and many trapped on spring and 
autumn passages in Mauritania. More widely recorded in non-breeding season throughout NW 
Africa (mainly Tunisia), but exact numbers uncertain owing to confusion with wintering P. collybita. 
Many of those breeding in Iberia and SW France thought to move short distances to lower levels. 
usually in valleys and along Mediterranean coast; situation confused, however. by presence of 
wintering P. collybita, and no winter specimens from within Iberia exist. Vagrant to Britain, Neth- 
erlands, Denmark and Sweden. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. Spanish population esti- 
mated at between 340,000 and 750,000 pairs, and slightly lower numbers in Portugal (estimated at 
between 10,000 and 100.000 pairs). Highest densities occur in the oak forests of the S Sierra de 
Gredos, where 14-21 pairs/10 ha, compared with 8 pairs/10 ha in cork oak (Quercus suber) woods 
of the Sierra Morena. Rare and very local breeder in Morocco. 

Bibliography. Balmori er al. (2002), Catry et al. (2005), Clement (1995), Clement & Helbig (1998), Cramp (1992). 
Elias (2004), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997). Helbig et al. (1995), Irwin. Alström er al. (2001). Jourdain (1937). de 
Juana & Varela (2005), Martí & del Moral (2003), Pérez-Tris et al. (2003). Purroy (1997), Rodwell et al. (1996), 
Rufino (1989), Salewski et al. (2005), Salomon, Bried et al. (1997). Salomon, Voisin & Bried (2003), Sangster et 
al. (2002), Svensson (2001b), Thévenot er al. (2003), Vandevyvre (2003). Vaurie (1959) 


158. Canary Chiffchaff 


Phylloscopus canariensis 


French: Pouillot des Canaries German: Kanarenzilpzalp Spanish: Mosquitero Canario 
Taxonomy. PAyllopneuste rufa canariensis Hartwig, 1886, Tenerife, Canary Islands. 

Forms a superspecies with, and until recently treated as conspecific with, P. collybita and P. ibericus; 
elevated to rank of full species on basis of bioacoustics, morphology and molecular biology. Two 
subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. c. canariensis (Hartwig, 1886) — W Canary Is (La Palma, Hierro, Gomera, Tenerife, Gran Canaria). 
P. c. exsul E. J. O. Hartert, 1907 — Lanzarote, in NE Canary Is. 

Descriptive notes. 12-14 cm. A medium-sized, 
rather plain-looking leaf-warbler with short 
wings. Nominate race has whitish supercilium 


: and thin eyering, contrasting dark eyestripe, ol- 

> ive-brown cheek and ear-coverts; crown and 

bik upperparts brownish-olive, brighter greenish- 

9 /] olive on lower back to uppertail-coverts; flight- 
feathers and outer tail feathers finely fringed 


light green; chin and throat off-white, becom- 
ing dull yellow on lower throat and breast; lower 
breast and belly tinged dull buffish-brown, 
flanks warm buff, vent to undertail-coverts pale 
yellowish-white; underwing-coverts and 
axillaries yellow (usually protruding visibly at 
bend of closed wing); iris dark brown; bill dark horn-brown; legs variable, from greenish to grey- 
brown or yellowish-brown. Differs from very similar P. collybita mainly in whiter and slightly longer 
supercilium, darker upperparts, more buff-tinged below but with yellow (not buff) lower underparts, 
slightly longer and somewhat less dark bill, paler legs, shorter and more rounded wing. Sexes alike. 
Juvenile is as adult, but underparts generally brighter yellow. Race exsul is slightly smaller than nomi- 
nate, also paler or less intensely olive-brown, and has tarsus almost black. Voice. Call (nominate race) 
a sharp and clear *hwit", "huit", “huii”, "tuit" or "wheet", similar to that of P. collybita; race exsul call 
slightly longer and harsher. Song (nominate) often has loud or explosive start, "dschi-dsche-sche- 
schi-sche-schi-schi"", accelerating towards end, may also be preceded by short, abrupt “tuk”, "che" or 
“chk”, recognizably similar to that of P. collybita but faster, with richer or deeper timbre; does not 
respond to song of latter species. No information on song of race exsul. 

Habitat. Nominate race occurs in gardens, bushes, edges of cultivation, scrub, pine (Pinus) forest 
and mixed woodland, from sea-level to tree-line; exsul in cultivation, euphorbias, cactus scrub, fig 
trees (Ficus) and shrubs. 

Food and Feeding. Little known; probably not substantially different from P. collybita. 
Breeding. Season end Jan to Jun. Nest made mostly from grasses, flower petals, dry leaves, plant 
fibres, animal hair and feathers, placed in tree or palm, in tall bush e.g. laurel (Laurus) or in creep- 
ers, sometimes in hole, including under eaves of house, very rarely on ground. Clutch 4 eggs; no 
information on incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. Sedentary. 


Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Nominate race is common and widespread, 
with population estimated at between 100,000 and 150,000 pairs. Race exsul confined to Haria 
Valley, on Lanzarote, where it is, at best, very rare; indeed, there are no recent records of this race, 
which may now be extinct. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1912, 1963), Clement (1995), Clement & Helbig (1998), Cramp (1992), Hagemeijer & 
Blair (1997), Helbig et al. (1995), Irwin, Alstróm et al. (2001), de Juana & Varela (2005), Sangster et al. (2002), 
Ticehurst (1938), Vaurie (1959). 


159. Mountain Chiffchaff 


Phylloscopus sindianus 


French: Pouillot montagnard German: Bergzilpzalp Spanish: Mosquitero Montano 
Other common names: Eastern/Sind Chiffchaff; Caucasian Chiffchaff, Lorenz's Warbler (lorenzii) 


Taxonomy. Phylloscopus sindianus W. E. Brooks, 1880, Sukkur, Sind, Pakistan. 

Until recently was often treated as a race of P. collybita, and the two have hybridized exceptionally (in 
Iranian Azerbaijan), but significant differences exist between them in structure, voice, morphology 
and mitochondrial DNA; further, the two are altitudinally segregated in areas of sympatry, e.g. NE 
Turkey, present species breeding at higher elevations. Race lorenzii differs vocally and, to slight ex- 
tent, genetically from nominate, and is treated by some authors as a separate species; further research 
required, however. before such treatment considered acceptable. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. s. lorenzii (Lorenz, 1887) — breeds Caucasus S to NE Turkey and NW Iran; non-breeding at 
lower altitudes to S Iran. 


P. s. sindianus W. E. Brooks, 1880 - breeds S Tien Shan and from Tajikistan (Pamir—Alai Mts) E to 
Kunlun Shan and W Altun Shan, and SE to Karakorum and NW Himalayas in Pakistan (NW Chitral, 
Gilgit, Baltistan) and NW India (Ladakh E to N Himachal Pradesh); non-breeding mainly in S 
Pakistan (Sind). 


Descriptive notes. 105-12 cm; 5.5-8.5 g. A 
smallish brown to grey-brown leaf-warbler 
with well-defined face pattern and short pri- 
mary projection. Nominate race has prominent 
whitish supercilia meeting over base of bill and 
extending back to rear of ear-coverts, dark 
eyestripe across lores and along top of grey- 
brown ear-coverts (ear-coverts warm brown 
when plumage fresh); crown and most of 
upperparts pale brown, tinged grey-brown; 
flight-feathers and tail feathers dark brown, 
finely edged olive-brown; below, almost en- 
tirely whitish except for buff to warm brown 
(in fresh plumage) breast side and flanks; 
underwing-coverts white, cream or pale yellowish-white; iris dark brown; bill blackish, yellowish- 
brown base of lower mandible; legs black. Differs from P. collybita in having no green on upperparts, 
no yellow on underparts, head pattern more contrasting, also smaller head, finer bill, shorter pri- 
mary projection creating impression of longer tail; from P. neglectus in larger size, slightly browner 
plumage tone, especially on cheek, breast side and flanks, and longer tail. Sexes alike. Juvenile is 
as adult, but upperparts browner and has dark wash on breast. Race lorenzii is similar to nominate, 
but with slightly warmer brown upperparts, well-pronounced supercilium tapering to a point at 
rear of ear-coverts, darker lores and more contrasting whitish eyering, off-white underparts washed 
fulvous-brown on breast, buff to rusty-brown wash on flanks, and greyish-white undertail-coverts. 
Voice. Song of nominate race, given also in wintering area prior to migration, a series of phrases, 
e.g. "tsvin tsven tsvi tsin" and frequently repeated "chit-chiss-chyi-chiss-chit-chiss-chyi-chip-chit- 
chyi", similar to that of P. collybita but generally shorter and lighter; /orenzii song notably higher- 
pitched or thinner in tone and with faster delivery than that of P. collybita, also some songs preceded 
with squeaky "chu-ip". Call (nominate) "huit" or "hweet", plaintive or with slight upward inflec- 
tion, similar to but higher-pitched than that of P. collybita, also a loud and disyllabic "tiss-yip"; 
lorenzii gives even-pitched "psee", reminiscent of that of Dunnock (Prunella modularis), and slightly 
longer "pseeu" or "pee-oo" as contact calls, and a higher-pitched "tsi-ep" or "chi-ep". 

Habitat. Breeds in pine (Pinus) and birch (Betula) forests, willow (Salix) swamps, reedbeds, pop- 
lar (Populus) groves, and alders (Alnus) along streams, also in gardens, orchards, sea-buckthorn 
(Hippophae rhamnoides), Myricaria elegans bushes and Caucasian rhododendron (Rhododendron) 
thickets, and on hillsides covered with juniper (Juniperus) in semi-arid mountain valleys up to 
4400 m, and in patches of dwarf birch along tree-line; breeds between 1000 and 1200 m in parts of 
W Caucasus. Almost always at levels above those occupied by P. collybita (race abietinus) in areas 
where the two breed sympatrically. In non-breeding season, occurs also in tamarisks (Tamarix) and 
acacia (Acacia) scrub along riverbanks. 

Food and Feeding. Food items poorly known, but include small insects and spiders (Araneae), prob- 
ably also some small berries in autumn. Usually forages alone or in small groups; in non-breeding 
season may join mixed-species flocks which also include P. collybita (of races abietinus and tristis) 
and P. neglectus. Items gleaned during active foraging in foliage, also collected on ground; also by 
flycatching sallies, but possibly resorts to this method less often than does P. collybita. 

Breeding. May to early Aug; two broods. Monogamous. Territorial. Nest a ball of coarse grass 
stems and dry leaves, plant fibres, animal hair and feathers, well concealed on ground, or up to 4 m 
above it in low thorn-scrub or bush. Clutch 2-5 eggs, exceptionally 6; incubation by female, nest- 
lings fed and cared for by female. Breeds at 1 year old. No further information available. 
Movements. Migratory. Nominate race departs from breeding areas in NW Himalayas mid-Sept to 
early Oct, passage continuing to end of Oct. Return Mar-May, with passage in E Pakistan (Lahore) 
early Mar to mid-Apr; heaviest movement through Kashmir Apr and early May; first individuals 
arrive back in Ladakh and Tajikistan from mid-Apr. A few /orenzii are apparently only short-distance 
altitudinal migrants, with mid-winter records from N of Caucasus; departs W Caucasus breeding 
area in Sept and Oct, and some passage through Armenia and Azerbaijan in late Oct and Nov. 
Return passage in Mar-Apr; first individuals mid-Mar in Armenia but main movement in May; 
first arrivals in NW Caucasus from late Apr or early May, and arrivals may continue throughout 
May. Vagrant in Israel, Iraq and Kuwait. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to locally common. Nominate race is 
uncommon in Tien Shan and Kunlun Shan E to Altun Shan, in W China; locally frequent or com- 
mon breeder in N Pakistan and NW India, in N Gilgit (Pakistan) five singing males in area of 6-5 
ha. Race lorenzii is a restricted-range taxon (sometimes treated as a separate species): present in 
Caucasus EBA. This race uncommon in Armenia, numbers in Turkey between 1000 and 10,000 
pairs; densities vary with altitude, in high-altitude Caucasian rhododendron scrub 85 birds/km?, 
declining to 70/km? in birch forest, and in the alpine meadows 2-8 birds/km?. 
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160. Plain Leaf-warbler 


Phylloscopus neglectus 


French: Pouillot modeste German: Eichenlaubsánger 
Other common names: Plain Willow Warbler 


Spanish: Mosquitero Sencillo 


Taxonomy. Phylloscopus neglectus Hume, 1870. Bahawalpur, Pakistan. 

Has been proposed, on basis of vocalizations, that this species is a race of P. collybita, but more 
widely considered, on grounds of morphology and geographical isolation, as a separate species. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds in mountains of Iran, S Turkmenia, E Uzbekistan, W Tajikistan, N & SE 
Afghanistan, and W Pakistan (Baluchistan); non-breeding coastal Iran, C & S Pakistan, United 
Arab Emirates and N Oman. 


Descriptive notes. 9-10 cm; 4-2-7 g. Small, 
short-tailed leaf-warbler, only slightly larger 
than Goldcrest (Regulus regulus), with plain or 
inconspicuous appearance. Has short and rather 
inconspicuous pale buffish-cream supercilium 
(creamy white when plumage fresh) fading over 
ear-coverts, narrow dark eyestripe, narrow white 
eyering or lower eye-crescent, pale buffish- 
brown ear-coverts; crown and upperparts almost 
entirely grey-brown, rump slightly paler grey; 
wing and tail feathers slightly darker, with paler 
edges (forming wingpanel in fresh plumage); 
dull whitish below, washed with buff-brown on 
side of breast and flanks; underwing-coverts 
whitish (loose feathers often show at bend of wing); iris dark brown; bill dark brown, paler horn- 
brown base of lower mandible; legs dark grey or blackish. Differs from P. sindianus in smaller size, 
slightly greyer plumage tone (also generally lacks warm buff-brown on cheek, breast side and flanks), 
shorter tail; from P. collybita in shorter tail, and absence of green or yellowish on upperparts, includ- 
ing at bend of wing. Sexes alike. Juvenile has slightly brighter brown upperparts than adult, supercilium 
whitish-yellow and flanks yellowish. Voice. Song, often given also throughout non-breeding season, 
a soft twittering warble comprising varying phrases, some of which softer than others, including 
“zilitzwit”, "twissa twissa". "chit-chuwich-chissa" and "pt-toodle-toodla", and frequently repeated. 
Call a distinctive sharp “chit”, occasionally given as "chick", "chip", "cheet" or "tchoit", often uttered 
in (light; also harsh, low-pitched short “churr” or “trrr trrr”, similar to that of Sylvia curruca. 
Habitat, Breeds between 2400 m and 4200 m in oak (Quercus) forest, low bushes in juniper 
(Juniperus) forest, also above tree-line with sparse shrubs and alpine meadows with umbellifers 
and rose bushes (Rosa). On passage occurs in bushes and scrub along river valleys, in orchards and 
gardens. and in city parks. In winter found in forests and orchards in river valleys, also in tamarisks 
(Tamarix), roadside trees and acacias (Acacia) in drier areas, from sea-level to c. 1000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly small insects and larvae. Forages usually alone in winter, but 
otten in pairs in summer. Active and agile in upper foliage of trees, in bushes and in low vegetation. 
Takes most items from leaves or among foliage, and may cling upside-down on thin stems; also 
makes dashing flights after passing insects. Flicks wings frequently, but does not dip tail in manner 
o: P. collybita. 

Breeding. Season Apr-Jul. Nest a ball of grass, moss and feathers, placed up to 1 m from ground in 
scrub or clump of low shrubs. Clutch 3-5 eggs; no information on incubation and fledging periods. 
Movements. Migratory, mostly over short distances; some birds may winter within overall breed- 
ing range, but at much lower levels. Departs from breeding area in Tajikistan in mid-Aug and early 
Sept, but present to mid-Nov, possibly later, in Turkmenia; arrives in wintering areas from late Oct, 
but most present Nov to Mar; return passage from late Feb, majority having left wintering areas by 
Apr, passage through C & N Pakistan late Mar, and present in N parts of breeding area from mid- 
May. Vagrants recorded in Sweden, Jordan, Israel, Bahrain and Yemen. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to locally common in breeding sea- 
son from Iran E to Baluchistan. Fairly common in non-breeding season in Pakistan (Sind and NW 
Punjab); scarce in winter in United Arab Emirates and N Oman. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Beaman & Madge (1999), Cramp (1992), Eriksen (1988), Grimmett 
et al. (1998), Harrison (1982), Hirschfeld (1992), Hüe & Etchécopar (1970), Johansen (1947), Martens (1980), 
Porter et al. (1996), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Richardson (1990), Roberts (1992), Snow & Perrins (1998), 
Stepanyan (1990), Ticehurst (1938), Vaurie (1954b, 1959), Williamson (1974), Witherby (1903). 


161. Western Bonelli's Warbler 
Phylloscopus bonelli 


French: Pouillot de Bonelli German: Berglaubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero Papialbo 
Other common names: Bonelli's Warbler (when treated as conspecific with P. orientalis) 


Taxonomy. Sylvia Bonelli Vieillot, 1819, “Piémont”. 

Was until recently treated as conspecific with P orientalis, but the two differ in vocalizations 
(primarily in calls) and also exhibit small differences in mitochondrial DNA. Occasional hybridi- 
zation with P. sibilatrix recorded. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds in SW & C Europe from Spain and N Portugal E to Austria, Slovenia and 
Italy, and in NW Africa from N Morocco E to NW Tunisia; non-breeding in W African Sahel zone 
from S Mauritania and Senegal E to N Nigeria, N Cameroon and W Chad. 

Descriptive notes. 11-5 cm; 7-11:5 g. A medium-sized, pale brown, plain-faced leaf-warbler with 
bright rump and bright fringes of wing and tail feathers. Has generally pale face with indistinct 
pale cream supercilium, sometimes small dark buff smudge on lores; upperparts generally pale 
grey-brown, except for greenish-yellow rump and uppertail-coverts and edges of outer rectrices; 
upperwing-coverts dark brown. finely edged bright yellowish-green, flight-feathers also dark brown, 
edges of secondaries and primaries bright greenish-yellow and contrasting with darker tips and 
darker tertails (tertials may have narrow pale grey edges); silky white below, dull buff or grey wash 
on breast side and flanks; underwing-coverts pale yellow (can show as bright yellow patch at bend 


of wing); in worn plumage, bright rump patch 
is slightly smaller and slightly mottled, fringes 
of wing and tail feathers become duller green, 
and underparts duller; iris dark brown; bill dark 
horn, pale pink edges and base of lower man- 
dible; legs dull brown, but variably dark grey 
at front or flesh-pink at rear. Differs from very 
similar P. orientalis in having browner head 
and upperparts, brighter green edgings on wing 
and tail, less prominent supercilium, lack of 
contrast between rump and uppertail-coverts, 
and (on average) paler or lighter brown legs; 
from P. collybita and P. trochilus by paler gen- 
eral appearance, plainer face, contrasting bright 
green in wing, on rump and on tail edges, pale legs, and silky-white underparts lacking yellow. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile is similar to adult but somewhat darker and browner above. Voice. Song, 
from within tree canopy and while actively moving, given during spring migration and breeding, 
also infrequently in wintering area, a short (usually 1-2 seconds) descending trill on one note, 
quite loud at start but diminishing towards conclusion; recalling song of P. sibilatrix but generally 
slower and flatter, also slightly lower-pitched, with metallic quality, and lacks accelerating start; 
some individuals may make upward inflection at end of trill; may deliver up to 40 songs within 
relatively short period (c. 5 minutes). Also has short, stuttering or mumbling subsong, given early 
in breeding season. Call a monosyllabic "tuit", "fwiet" or "tuiit", or disyllabic questioning “diud”, 
"hoihd" or "piuid", "huu-eef"or “swee-eet” with equal stress on both syllables; occasionally 
trisyllabic, soft but prolonged “doo-ee-oo” or "pe-wee-oo", recalling distant Eurasian Wigeon (Anas 
penelope); differs from calls of P. collybita, P. trochilus and P. sibilatrix in the descent in pitch and 
generally more nasal and weaker or thinner quality. Often gives long series of single call notes. 
Soft "sisisi" food-begging call of nestlings becomes harsher "zwit" or "zwaa-zwit" on fledging. 
Habitat. Breeds in warm deciduous woodland comprising oak (Quercus), birch (Betula), beech 
(Fagus) and sweet chestnut (Castanea), together with mixture of other deciduous trees, also pine 
(Pinus), spruce (Picea) or larch (Larix), and with good ground layer of vegetation, from sea-level 
to c. 1900 m; common also in cork oak (Quercus suber) and cedar woodland around Mediterra- 
nean; in W of range breeds in pine and oak scrub with undergrowth of bramble (Rubus fruticosus), 
barberry (Berberis) or juniper (Juniperus). Usually absent from woods lacking any undergrowth. 
In African non-breeding quarters found in open woodland and thickets in dry steppe, bushy sa- 
vanna and oases with acacia (Acacia) scrub. 

Food and Feeding. Food generally small insects and other invertebrates, including aphids 
(Aphidoidea), moths (Lepidoptera), bugs (Hemiptera), flies (Diptera), spiders (Araneae), lacewings 
(Neuroptera), mayflies (Ephemeroptera), also wasps (Vespidae); bugs include small cicadas 
(Cicadoidea). May eat small amounts of fruit, including blackberries (Rubus), in autumn. Summer 
diet primarily small caterpillars; in winter appears to be entirely insectivorous. Nestling diet prin- 
cipally caterpillars and other larvae, with increasing amounts of adult flies. Forages alone, in pairs, 
or in mixed-species flocks with other small passerines; mainly in canopy of trees, also in bushes 
and in undergrowth. Collects insects from leaves and branches, and may (infrequently) hang up- 
side-down in manner of a tit (Parus); will also hover on outer edge of foliage, and may catch 
insects in diving flight or by sallying from prominent perch. 

Breeding. End Apr to Aug; one brood, exceptionally two. Monogamous. Territorial. Pair formation 
begins with female entering male's territory inconspicuously, usually on ground; male may attempt to 
drive her off, but then begins to hover over her and pursues her in dashing flight; female apparently 
chooses male and territory simultaneously. Nest built entirely by female, within 1-5 days, male may 
assist with gathering of material, a dome-shaped ball mostly of grasses, with some leaves, moss and 
hair, well concealed on ground, usually on bank and beneath overhanging vegetation, fallen tree or 
branches; average territory size 0-3-0-8 ha. Clutch 4-6 eggs; incubation by female, period 12-13 
days; nestlings cared for by both parents, but male brings most food to nest during first week, fledging 
period 12-13 days. Breeding success not well known; of 67 nesting attempts in study in W Germany, 
31 (52%) failed as a result of predation. Age at first breeding probably 1 year. 

Movements. Migratory. All populations move S to spend non-breeding season in narrow acacia 
belt along S edge of Sahara, from S Mauritania and Senegal E to L Chad. Departs from breeding 
areas in late Jul, but main movements in Aug; passage through S Europe mid-Jul to mid-Sept, peak 
across W end of Mediterranean in first half Sept, and occurs in Morocco and at Algerian oases mid- 
Sept to Nov; passage through Chad Sept to early Oct. First migrants arrive Mali late Aug, Senegal 
early Sept (widespread by end of month and present to Apr), Niger mid-Sept, N Nigeria early Oct 
and into Nov; present Gambia Nov-Mar. Return passage N begins early Mar, but present in W 
African wintering area until late Apr, more rarely to mid-May; passage through Saharan oases mid- 
Mar to mid-May; first breeders on territory in Morocco in Apr, but widespread passage continues 
mid-Mar to mid-May (heaviest at end Apr); locally common on coast of Algeria and W Libya, 
scarce on passage Chad and Sudan. Passage into S France and Spain from late Mar, mainly Apr to 
late May; present N Italy and Switzerland from mid-Apr, with late arrivals into early Jun; occa- 
sional in summer in Mali and Egypt. Annual vagrant (most in autumn) in British Is, Netherlands, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Poland, Slovakia, Hungary and Madeira. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or locally common. One of the com- 
monest or most widespread of the leaf-warblers in C & S Europe in pine and birch woods. Total 
population estimated at between 1,500,000 and 4,000,000 breeding pairs, with most (65%) in Spain 
and a further 15-20% in France. Densities vary with suitability of habitat and region; in France 
densities per square km range from 10 pairs in old oak woods in Provence to 10-47 pairs in Rhone- 
Alpes and 200—300 pairs in Sologne. Population in S Germany, estimated at 50,000—100,000 pairs 
in 1980, appears to have declined subsequently, and may have been in decline since 1940s; else- 
where, small increases in range noted in NE France, into Belgium (1960s), Netherlands (mid- 
1970s) and Czech Republic and Poland (also mid- 1970s), although none of these populations totals 
more than a few pairs. 

Bibliography. Baker (1997), Beaman & Madge (1999), Charpié (1976), Cramp (1992), Dunn (1994), Eriksen 
(1988), Géroudet (1973), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Harrison (1982), Helb er al. (1982), Helbig et al. (1995), 
Hirschfeld (1992), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Johansen (1947), Martens (1980), Mullarney er al. (1999), Page 
(1999), Porter et al. (1996), Richardson (1990), Roberts (1992), Sangster et al. (2002), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), 
Snow & Perrins (1998), Stepanyan (1990), Ticehurst (1938), Urban et al. (1997), Vaurie (1954b, 1959), Williamson 
(1974), Witherby (1903). 


162. Eastern Bonelli's Warbler 
Phylloscopus orientalis 


French: Pouillot oriental German: Balkanlaubsinger Spanish: Mosquitero Oriental 
Other common names: Bonelli's Warbler (when treated as conspecific with P. bonelli) 
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Taxonomy. Phyllopneuste orientalis C. L. Brehm, 1855, Wadi Halfa, Nubia, north Sudan. 

Was until recently treated as conspecific with P. bonelli, but the two differ in vocalizations (prima- 
rily in calls) and also exhibit small differences in mitochondrial DNA. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds in SE Europe from Croatia S to Albania, N Greece, S Romania, Bulgaria and 
W & SW Turkey; isolated populations in Syria and Lebanon. Non-breeding E Africa (E Chad, SC 
Sudan and Eritrea). 


Descriptive notes. 11:5 cm; 5-5-10-5 g. A me- 
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warm brown ear-coverts. latter sometimes con- 
trasting with greyish crown and nape; upper- 
parts cold pale greyish, mantle and back tinged 
green, pale rump contrasting with duller 
uppertail-coverts; flight-feathers and outer tail 
feathers fringed dull green, edges of tertials 
whitish: white below, underwing-coverts pale 
yellow or whitish; iris dark brown: bill dark 
horn, small pale area at base of lower mandi- 
ble: legs dark grey or blackish-brown. Distin- 
guished from very similar P. bonelli mainly by cold greyish upperparts lacking brown tones (but 
with green tinge on back, and contrast between rump and uppertail-coverts), whiter and slightly 
more prominent supercilium against browner ear-coverts, more obvious buff smudge on lores, 
duller green fringes on wing and tail. generally paler underwing-coverts, darker legs. Sexes alike. 
Juvenile is similar to adult. Voice. Song a trill. very similar to that of P. bonelli but very slightly 
softer and of shorter duration: may also be introduced with a few short notes, but songs of the two 
species generally not safely separable outside breeding ranges. Call distinctive. a short, sharp, 
abrupt and fairly loud or far-reaching "chip", "chirp" or “khip”, occasionally "chirrip", fairly dry 
or sharp in tone and recalls similar notes of House Sparrow (Passer domesticus) or a distant Com- 
mon Crossbill (Loxia curvirostra); usually given at regular intervals during foraging, also fre- 
quently and repeatedly throughout breeding season and on passage. 

Habitat. Breeds in warm deciduous woodland, mainly of oak (Quercus) and beech (Fagus), also in 
mixed forest and in pure pine ( Pinus) forest, with healthy ground layer of vegetation; c. 200 m to 
1800 m, mainly above 800 m. In African non-breeding quarters, inhabits open mainly woodland. 
bushy savanna and scrub. 

Food and Feeding. Food small invertebrates; some fruits taken in autumn. Forages alone, in pairs, 
or in mixed-species flocks, in canopy of trees, in bushes and in undergrowth. Items taken mainly by 
gleaning; occasionally hangs upside-down in manner of a tit (Parus); sometimes hovers on outer 
edge of foliage, and also catches aerial insects in flight. 

Breeding. Few data. Season Apr/May-Aug. Nest a dome-shaped ball of grass, leaves, moss and 
hair, well concealed on ground. Clutch 4—6 eggs: no information on incubation and nestling peri- 
ods, but presumably much as for P. bonelli, i.e. each 12-13 days. 

Movements. Migratory. Spends non-breeding season in acacia (Acacia) belt along S edge of Sahara 
from E Chad E to Eritrea; distinct gap separating wintering area from that of P. bonelli. but entire 
range of present species incompletely known; absent from Egypt during mid-winter, but one record in 
W Turkey mid-Dec. Departure from breeding areas in Jul, peak passage through W Turkey late Jul to 
end Aug but recorded to early Oct along S coast: scarce and irregular on Cyprus and in Israel. and 
presumably crosses Mediterranean Sea direct to Egypt, where main passage from mid-Aug to late 
Sept; arrives Sudan Aug, but passage in N & C Chad continues to early Oct; autumn migrants recorded 
as far W as Malta, Tunisia and W Libya. Return passage begins Mar, when fairly common throughout 
Egypt and large numbers occur along N coast to mid-May; common also around E Mediterranean, 
where (in contrast to autumn) common in Israel. Cyprus and along coast of Turkey; first arrivals back 
in breeding area in W Turkey second week Apr and in N Greece mid-Apr. Vagrants recorded Britain, 
Ireland, Netherlands, Norway. Finland, Ukraine, S Sudan and United Arab Emirates. 

Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Locally common. Population calculated as being c. 1% of 
that of P. bonelli; numbers in Albania, Greece and W Turkey (Thrace) combined estimated at 15,000- 
40,000 breeding pairs, with fewer in rest of range. [n recent years has increased in both numbers 
and range in Macedonia and Bulgaria, where populations perhaps of several hundreds of pairs. 
Bibliography. Baker (1997), Cramp (1992), Dementiev er al. (1968), Géroudet (1973), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), 
Helb et al. (1982), Helbig et al. (1995), Hite & Etchécopar (1970), Irwin, Alström er al. (2001), Page (1999), 
Preddy (1998), Richardson (1990), Sangster et al. (2002), Snow & Perrins (1998), Svensson (2002), Ticehurst 
(1938), Urban er al. (1997), Vaurie (1959). Williamson (1974) 


163. Wood Warbler 
Phylloscopus sibilatrix 


German: Waldlaubsánger 


French: Pouillot siffleur Spanish: Mosquitero Silbador 
Taxonomy. Motacilla Sibilatrix Bechstein, 1793, mountains of Thuringia, Germany. 

Occasional hybridization with P. bonelli recorded. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds from W Norway, British Is and W & S France E to SC Siberia and S through 
Italy, extreme N Greece, SW & C Ukraine and NE Kazakhstan; also disjunctly in Crimea and NW 
Caucasus. Non-breeding Africa from Sierra Leone and S Guinea E to S Sudan, N DRCongo, Uganda. 
Rwanda, Kenya and S Somalia. 

Descriptive notes. 12 cm; 6:4-15 g. A me- 
dium-sized to large leaf-warbler with long 
pointed wings and relatively short tail, bright 
green upperparts, well-defined supercilium, 
and yellow breast contrasting with white of 
lower body. Has long pale yellow supercilium 
tapering over ear-coverts, and equally long but 
narrow dark olive-green eyestripe; above, al- 
most entirely bright green (slightly greyer 
when in worn plumage), fringes of median and 
greater upperwing-coverts and edges of flight- 
feathers yellowish-green and contrasting with 
dark brown of inner webs (pale edges can at 
times form panel on closed wing), fringes of 
tertials yellowish-white; outer tail feathers edged yellowish-green; cheek, ear-coverts, chin and 
throat to upper breast bright yellow, rest of underparts pure white; exceptional individuals lack 
bright yellow on face and throat, or have brown upperparts; iris dark brown; upper mandible brown 
or light brown, lower mandible mostly yellowish-pink; legs brown to yellowish-brown. Distin- 


guished from P. trochilus, P. bonelli and P. orientalis by combination of bright green upperparts, 
bright yellow supercilium and face to upper breast and pure white rest of underparts, also some- 
what larger in size, with longer wings and shorter tail; from smaller P. nitidus by lack of wingbars, 
bare-part colours, subtle differences in tone of green on upperparts. Sexes alike. Juvenile is duller 
than adult, with greyer tinge on upperparts, generally less extensive yellow on throat and breast. 
Voice. Song, mostly mid-Apr to early Jul but regularly from Feb on migration. also irregularly in 
wintering area, a series of rising and accelerating "sip" notes followed by short but fast, sibilant and 
descending shimmering trill, "sip sip sip sirrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr", lasting for c. 3 seconds (shivers 
wings and tail during singing); very similar to songs of P. bonelli and P. orientalis but faster, with 
accelerating rising start, and the tril] then running down as flourishing conclusion. Also a variable 
series of soft, clear, piping “pew” or "tiu" notes, which may be given separately or in between trills. 
Call a single-note “pew” uttered with variable emphasis. and similar to notes in piping song; also "tee" 
and "tiu" together with sharp "pit" or "sip" notes, used in aggression. Nestlings give "ztztzt" food call, 
and sharper or high-pitched "dschi" and "tschie-tschie-tschie" while being fed. 

Habitat. Breeds in moist and shady lowland deciduous woods, typically beech (Fagus), mixed oak 
(Quercus), hornbeam (Carpinus) and sweet chestnut (Castanea), with closed canopy and sparse 
undergrowth; also in mixed stands of spruce (Picea), alder (Alnus), birch (Betula), pine (Pinus) or 
occasionally ash (Fraxinus). Mixed stands with trees of mixed ages spaced well apart form opti- 
mum breeding woods. In African non-breeding quarters inhabits humid evergreen forest, moist 
thickets, forest edge, dry woodland and forested mountain slopes, as well as wooded savanna and 
scattered trees in forest clearings; often in fig trees (Ficus), occasionally in mangroves. On passage 
occurs also in low trees and bushes. 

Food and Feeding. Food principally invertebrates; some fruit also taken. Most items are adult 
mayflies (Ephemeroptera), damselflies (Odonata), stoneflies (Plecoptera), earwigs (Dermaptera), 
bugs (Hemiptera), lacewings (Neuroptera), scorpion flies (Mecoptera), larval and adult moths 
(Lepidoptera). caddis flies (Trichoptera), flies (Diptera), sawflies (Symphyta), ants (Formicidae), 
larval and adult beetles (Coleoptera), spiders (Araneae), harvestmen (Opiliones) and small mol- 
luses. Fruits include bramble (Rubus fruticosus). elder (Sambucus), currant (Ribes). bilberry 
(Vaccinium), plum (Prunus) and alder-buckthorn (Frangula). Nestlings fed principally with cater- 
pillars and other larvae, with increasing amounts of adult flies. Usually forages alone or in pairs, 
but recorded in winter in groups of 3-4 and may join mixed-species feeding flocks; sometimes 
larger flocks. of up to 15 or more, on passage. Forages mostly in canopy and undergrowth, by 
actively and purposefully inspecting leaves and branches of trees and bushes; also hovers, and 
makes frequent sallies after passing insects. 

Breeding. May--Jul; usually single-brooded, in C France sometimes two broods. Mostly monoga- 
mous, also frequently polygamous. Territory established by male and defended by both sexes, but 
tolerant of other territory-owners within established territory; territory may overlap with that of P. 
trochilus. Male performs song flight over any female entering territory. female responds with soft 
contact note, male approaches in slow butterly-like flight and chases her; when perched close to 
female, male holds crown and nape feathers raised and makes bowing movements, puffs out breast 
and shivers wings. with primaries held beside body at same time as tail is fanned; occasionally 
swivels body to left and right; female may respond by wing-shivering. although this less vigorous 
than male's. Nest-site selected by female, which also builds nest. usually within 3—4 days, from 
material collected from within c. 10 m of site; nest a ball of dry grasses, leaves, plant stems and 
fibres, bark strips and animal hair. built on ground, occasionally under fallen tree or roots; territory 
up to 3-6 ha, but average size smaller, 0-05 ha, especially in areas of high density. and territories of 
polygamous males on average slightly larger than those of monogamous males. Clutch 5-7 eggs, 
exceptional limits 2-10; incubation by female, period 12-14 days; chicks cared for by both par- 
ents. fledge after 11-13 days; young fed by parents for 2-3 days after leaving nest, but family- 
members remain together for up to 4 weeks. Breeding success fairly high; at one study site in 
Belgium, of 84 eggs laid in 14 nests in one year 66 young fledged (7996 success), and in second 
year fledging success between 31% and 58%. Breeds in first year. Longevity generally 1—4 years, 
but oldest known ringed individual 6 years 1 month. 

Movements. Migratory. Spends non-breeding season in guinean forest of sub-Saharan Africa. Eu- 
ropean population crosses Mediterranean mainly between Italy and Aegean Sea (only small num- 
bers crossing at W end) from mid-Jul, but main departure in Aug. Most have left NW Europe by 
mid-Sept. slightly later in E Europe, possibly reflecting later departure from Russian breeding 
area, with main passage from W Russia mid-Sept to mid-Oct; passage through Greece, Albania and 
NW Turkey throughout Oct, and to end of the month in Malta; only small numbers recorded in 
Egypt and NW Libya, suggesting that many move from S Europe to S of Sahara in single flight. 
Arrives Nigeria and Cameroon late Aug, Burkina Faso in early Sept, Ivory Coast E to N DRCongo 
and Gabon in Oct; reaches Sierra Leone in Nov and small numbers in Liberia in Dec. In E passage 
continues in SW Russia and Iran in Oct, uncommon on passage through United Arab Emirates Sept 
and early Oct, arrival Ethiopia (where scarce) in Nov and frequently abundant on passage in W 
Sudan; wintering population in S Somalia present mid-Oct to early Apr. Return passage begins 
Mar, but main departure Apr to mid-May; passage notably W of route taken in autumn, many 
departing W Africa from late Mar, continuing to early May in N Ghana; rare Burkina Faso, Mali 
and Senegal and absent throughout most of Sahara, including Mauritania; common and widespread 
in Apr from Morocco E to N Tunisia and N Libya, so presumably makes crossing in single flight; 
variable yearly passage through parts of N Egypt and throughout Arabia early Apr to early May. 
Passage in S Europe chiefly from mid-Apr and arrival in W & C European breeding areas second 
half Apr, first arrivals in Finland and European Russia early May; males arrive and establish terri- 
tory up to one week before females. Vagrants recorded C Siberia, Japan, Seychelles, Aldabra, 
Amirantes, Madeira, Iceland, Faeroes, Portugal and Kuwait. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. Population in Europe stable 
and estimated at between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 pairs, with most in Germany, Estonia and Latvia. 
Belarus population estimated at approximately 25 million pairs, an indication that population in 
Russia may be towards upper end of estimated range of 10,000,000—100,000,000 pairs. Some evi- 
dence of expansion in N of range, in Norway and Finland, but generally considered to be limited by 
early summer temperatures, coincides with climatic amelioration since early 1960s. In Britain, at 
NW end of range, population, based on surveys in mid- 1980s, was estimated to be 17.200 males, 
and little evidence that this figure has changed greatly since then; since 1980s has bred annually, 
and in increasing numbers, in Ireland. 

Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1997, 1999), Ash, Coverdale & Gullick (1991), Backhurst et al. (1973), Baker (1997), 
Bauer & Tichy (1966), Beaman & Madge (1999), Berezantseva (1999), Brazil (1991), Busse (2001), Chapin (1953), 
Charpié (1976), Cramp (1992), Dementiev et al. (1968), Douthwaite & Miskell (1991), Dunn (1994), Gatter (1997). 
Gibbons et al. (1993), Gwinner (1969), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Harrison (1982), Herman (1973), Herremans 
(19932). Hite & Étchécopar (1970), Jablonski (1996), Marchetti et al. (1998), Moreau (2001), Mullarney er al. (1999), 
Norman (1997), Pearson & Lack (1992), Preobrazhenskaya & Lazareva (1987), Quelle & Wilma (1988), Rasmussen & 
Anderton (2005), Rheinwald (1971), Richardson (1990), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Snow & Perrins (1998), Stenius et al. 
(1999), Stepanyan (1990), Stresemann (1955), Temrin (1984, 1989), Temrin & Jakobsson (1988), Temrin & Susanne 
(1994), Temrin, Akerstróm et al. (1996), Temrin, Brodin et al. (1997), Temrin, Mallner & Windén (1984), Tiainen et al. 
(1983), Ticehurst (1938), Urban et al. (1997), Vaurie (1959), Wesolowski (1985), Williamson (1974). 
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164. Dusky Warbler 
Phylloscopus fuscatus 


French: Pouillot brun German: Dunkellaubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero Sombrío 
Other common names: Dusky Leaf-warbler, Dusky Willow Warbler 


Taxonomy. Phillopneuste [sic] fuscata Blyth, 1842, Calcutta area, India. 

Has sometimes been treated as conspecific with P. fuligiventer. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. f. fuscatus (Blyth, 1842) — breeds C & E Siberia from R Ob’ E to R Anadyr basin, S to Tomsk 
region, Mongolia, NE China and Russian Far East (Ussuriland): non-breeding S China, N Vietnam 
and Taiwan. 

P. f. robustus Stresemann, 1924 — breeds NC China (Gansu and Inner Mongolia to N Sichuan); 
non-breeding N Thailand and Laos. 

P. f. weigoldi Stresemann, 1924 — breeds WC China (S Qinghai and E Xizang E to NW Sichuan): 
non-breeding Himalayan foothills of Nepal E to NE India (Arunachal Pradesh, Assam. Manipur). 
Bangladesh, Andaman Is and N Myanmar. 


Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm; 8:5-13-5 g. A 
medium-sized, slim, reatively short-tailed and 
slender-billed warbler, mostly drab brown but 
with prominent supercilium. Nominate race 
has long white or whitish-buff supercilium 
(buff behind eye), broad dark brown or black- 
ish eyestripe, buffish-tinged deep brown cheek 
and ear-coverts: frequently shows narrow whit- 
ish eyering; upperparts dark brown (greyer 
when plumage worn), rump and uppertail-cov- 
erts slightly paler: flight-feathers and tail fea- 
thers finely edged same colour as upperparts; 
mostly cold greyish-white below. variably 
washed or tinged yellowish-buff to buff- 
brown, more heavily on flanks and undertail-coverts; underwing-coverts buff, tinged pinkish (may 
show at bend of wing); iris dark brown; bili dark brown, pale yellowish base and edges of lower 
mandible; legs variable, from dark brown to horn-brown to dull orange or pale yellow. Distin- 
guished from P fuligiventer by larger size, paler or browner upperparts, more prominent supercilium, 
paler underparts; from P. griseolus by colour of supercilium and underparts; from P. schwarzi by 
more slender shape (more like shorter-tailed P. collybita), with slender bill and slightly shorter tail, 
shorter supercilium well defined in front of eye and in fresh plumage whitish or whitish-buff, 
becoming buffish behind eye, also thinner and usually darker legs, undertail-coverts never so 
warm buff or rufous-buff. Sexes alike. Juvenile is as adult. but underparts washed with yellow. 
Race weigoldi has darker brown upperparts than nominate, and supercilium and underparts (in- 
cluding underwing-coverts) are greyish-white, belly tinged creamy; robustus is slightly larger, 
with yellowish tinge on belly. Voice. Song, delivered from arrival on territory to mid-Aug, from 
within trees and shrubs, occasionally in upper canopy. a monotonous series of clear whistled phrases 
and trills, "su-see-see-see", "chil-chil-chil", a chirruping "chip-er-chip-er-chip-er-chip-er-chip-er" 
or "chi-chichichichitzzzz", may begin with thin "tsi-rit" note; similar to song of P. schwarzi but 
slower, and lacking rattling trills. Call is a short, sharp and rather distinctive “chac”, "chack" or 
"chett", like stones being clicked together, given with varying degrees of emphasis, similar to that 
of P. schwarzi but slightly higher-pitched and less slurred; when excited or alarmed may be given 
frequently or as rapid series of up to 6 notes; alarm a chattering series of contact note, "tr-tr-tr- 
chek-chek...'". 

Habitat. Breeds in scrub and low dense vegetation in taiga forest, mainly of larch (Larix) and pine 
(Pinus), also bushes and tall grass and thickets of willows (Sa/ix) and alders (A/nus) along streams, 
sedge-swamps and reed-swamps. and in floodplain meadows in marshy river valleys; also in shrub 
layer or thickets of dwarf birch (Betula); in foothills and montane forest, to 4200 m. In non-breed- 
ing season occurs in foothills with scrub and open plains with low bushes, trees, edges of cultiva- 
tion etc.; frequently near water, also mangroves. 

Food and Feeding. Food small insects, particularly weevils (Curculionidae) and other small bee- 
tles (Coleoptera), also molluscs, small moths (Lepidoptera) and larvae; also small seeds. Usually 
solitary; may occur in small loose groups on passage and in winter. Secretive; skulks in low dense 
vegetation or low branches of trees, where it feeds close to the ground; nervously and almost 
constantly flicks wings and tail. Forages mainly by searching for and taking insects from within 
vegetation, but may make short darting flights after aerial insects; rarely hovers. 

Breeding. End May to mid-Aug: nestlings mid-Jun and fledglings early Jul in SE Russia 
(Ussuriland), later farther N, and mid-Aug in Tuva region; one brood. Territorial. Nest a ball of dry 
grasses and sedges, moss, plant fibres and feathers, placed on ground beneath willow scrub or 
shrub thicket, or up to 1 m from ground in branches of small shrub or tree; territory 0-5-1 ha in 
size. Clutch 4—6 eggs; no information on incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. Migratory; altitudinal and long-distance migrant. Populations of nominate race move 
S or SW to foothills of Himalayas in Nepal E to NE India, S China and Vietnam, and S throughout 
Myanmar, Thailand and Indochina, also Andaman Is, and small numbers E to Taiwan. Departs from 
Siberian breeding areas mainly in Aug and Sept (but recorded NE India end Jul), although some 
still present in Anadyr region to end Sept and recorded on Sakhalin I in early Oct; leaves Altai and 
Mongolian breeding areas by mid-Sept; passage through Mongolia heaviest to mid-Sept and in SE 
Xizang (S China) in second half Sept. Last records on Sakhalin in late Oct and around L Baikal in 
first week Nov. Passage through NE China end Aug to end Oct; migrants recorded N Vietnam (E 
Tonkin) at same time, and present in S China wintering areas end Sept to mid-Apr, and in Taiwan 
from Aug. Passage and arrival of nominate race and weigoldi through foothills of Nepal mid-Oct to 
end Mar, and present in India until Apr or early May. Return movement throughout Apr to end 
May/early Jun; first arrivals in Mongolia and NE China in second week Apr, and passage there and 
in Vladivostok area continues to mid-May; arrives Sakhalin second half May. main arrival in Mon- 
golia from mid-May, and in early Jun farther N; most of breeding area in W & C Siberia occupied 


from end of May. Annual and widespread vagrant, mainly in autumn, occurring W to W Europe 
(mostly Britain and Ireland) and to Israel, Cyprus, Egypt (Sinai), Morocco and Madeira; in S to Sri 
Lanka; also in E to Japan, Philippines (Mindoro), and W USA (Aleutian Is, also Farallon Is, in 
California). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally abundant; common or locally com- 
mon in Russia and China. Densities of up to 30 birds/km? in C Siberian breeding area. Common in 
much of non-breeding range, e.g. Nepal E to NE India, and in SE Asia; scarce on uncommon in 
Malay Peninsula. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Baha El Din (1996), Baker (1997), Beaman & Madge (1999), Brazil (1991), 
Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Cramp (1992), Dementiev et al. (1968), Forstmeier (2002a, 2003), Forstmeier & Kessler 
(2001). Forstmeier & Leisler (1999), Grimmett et al. (1998), Harrison (1982), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Jablonski 
(1996), King et al. (1975), Leader (1992, 1994), Lekagul & Round (1991). MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Madge 
(1987, 1990a, 1990b), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Mullarney et al. (1999), Naumov & Kislenko (1963), Olioso 
(1987), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000a), Rogacheva (1992), Snow & Perrins (1998), Stepanyan 
(1990), Ticehurst (1938), Vaurie (1954b, 1959), Williamson (1974). 


165. Smoky Warbler 
Phylloscopus fuligiventer 


French: Pouillot enfumé German: Ruflaubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero Ahumado 
Other common names: Smoky Leaf-warbler, Smoky Willow Warbler; Sikang/Xinjiang Warbler 
(tibetanus) 


Taxonomy. H[orornis].? fuligiventer Hodgson, 1845, Nepal. 

Has sometimes been treated as conspecific with P. fuscatus. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. f. fuligiventer (Hodgson, 1845) - breeds Himalayas of C Nepal and SW China (S Xizang), 
Sikkim and Bhutan; non-breeding adjacent foothills and N & NE India. 

P. f. tibetanus Ticehurst, 1937 — breeds Himalayas of E Nepal and SW China (SE Xizang); non- 
breeding NE India ( Arunachal Pradesh and N Assam). 

Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm. A small to 
U medium-sized drab brown leaf-warbler with 
rather indistinct supercilium. Nominate race 
r^ | has dull whitish or whitish-buff to yellowish 
supercilium extending to above ear-coverts, 
prominent half-crescent around lower eye, 
S| broad blackish eyestripe, dull buffish-brown 
cheek and ear-coverts; upperparts, including 
wing and tail, generally uniformly sooty 
2) brown; dull buffish-brown below, dull or dingy 
yellow centre of throat, breast and belly, tinged 
: light buff on undertail-coverts; in worn plum- 
r- age becomes greyer on underparts; iris dark 
brown; bill brown to brownish-horn, yellow- 
ish base of lower mandible; legs brownish-black. Differs from very similar P. fuscatus in smaller 
size, darker upperparts, shorter and less distinct supercilium, duller underparts (almost concolorous 
with upperparts): from P. griseolus in darker upperparts, colour of supercilium, drab underparts. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed. Race tibetanus is darker brown on upperparts and greyer or 
whiter on supercilium and underparts than nominate. Voice. Song is a repeated single note, “tsli- 
tsli-tsli" and so on, or a more disyllabic “tslui-tslui...”. Calls a soft "sup" or “stup”, a dry “thrup” 
often repeated, or a sharp "tzik"; also a “chek” note, similar to but slightly sharper than that of P. 
fuscatus. 

Habitat. Breeds in dwarf juniper (Juniperus) and other low-growing vegetation in rocky and boul- 
der-strewn alpine meadows and scrub above tree-line, between 3900 m and 5000 m. In non-breed- 
ing season on plains at lower levels, generally below 1000 m, where it occurs in tall grassland, 
dense bushes in undergrowth, and tall grass near water or along banks of small streams to fast- 
flowing rivers. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly small insects and larvae. Usually singly or in pairs. Forages low 
down in vegetation or on the ground; in summer clambers among rocks and boulders, in winter 
often in waterside vegetation; takes insects also while hovering briefly over water or aquatic veg- 
etation. Skulks in thick vegetation; usually flicks wings and tail frequently. 

Breeding. Poorly known. Season May-Aug; fledged young in Nepal in Aug. No other information 
available. 

Movements. Altitudinal migrant, making post-breeding descent to lower levels. Vagrant in Bang- 
ladesh. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common in Bhutan, scarce in SW 
China; uncommon or locally common in Nepal, and uncommon in N India. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp 
(1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005). Stuart Baker (1924), Ticehurst (1938), 
Vaurie (1959), Williamson (1974). 


166. Tickell’s Leaf-warbler 
Phylloscopus affinis 


French: Pouillot de Tickell German: Himalajalaubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero de Tickell 
Other common names: Tickell’s (Willow) Warbler 


Taxonomy. Motacilla Offinis [= lapsus for affinis] Tickell, 1833, Barabhum, West Bengal, and 
Dhalbhum, Bihar, India. 

Has often been treated as conspecific with P. subaffinis, but recent studies have revealed constant 
vocal differences (and differences in responses to songs) between the two. Monotypic. 


On following pages: 167. Buff-throated Warbler (Phylloscopus subaffinis), 168. Sulphur-bellied Warbler (Phylloscopus griseolus); 169. Yellow-streaked Warbler (Phylloscopus 
armandii); 170. Radde's Warbler (Phylloscopus schwarzi); 171. Buff-barred Warbler (Phylloscopus pulcher); 172. Ashy-throated Warbler (Phylloscopus maculipennis); 173. Gansu 
Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus kansuensis); 174. Chinese Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus yunnanensis); 175. Pallas's Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus proregulus); 176. Lemon-rumped Leaf- 
warbler (Phylloscopus chloronotus); 177. Brooks’s Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus subviridis); 178. Yellow-browed Warbler (Phylloscopus inornatus); 179. Hume’s Leaf-warbler 
(Phylloscopus humei); 180. Arctic Warbler (Phylloscopus borealis); 181. Green Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus nitidus); 182. Greenish Warbler (Phylloscopus trochiloides), 183. Two- 
barred Warbler (Phylloscopus plumbeitarsus); 184. Pale-legged Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus tenellipes); 185. Sakhalin Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus borealoides), 186. Large-billed 


Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus magnirostris), 187. Tytler’s Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus tytleri). 
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SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Distribution. Breeds Himalayas from N Pakistan (Gilgit, Hunza, Baltistan) and Kashmir E to SW 
& C China (S & E Xizang, and E Qinghai and C Gansu S to N Yunnan and NE Sichuan); non- 
breeding SE Nepal and C, SW & NE India E to S China (SE Xizang, W Yunnan, Guizhou), N, C & 
E Myanmar and NW Thailand. 

Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm; 5:5-7-75 g. A 
small to medium-sized leaf-warbler with yel- 
lowish supercilium and underparts. Long 
supercilium is pale yellow, becoming whiter 
over ear-coverts (entire supercilium duller or 
whitish when plumage worn), sometimes a 
slightly darker line above supercilium; dark 
eyestripe, contrasting yellowish cheek and ear- 
coverts; crown and entire upperparts uniform 
grey-brown, tinged olive-green or yellowish 
(in fresh plumage); remiges and rectrices 
= Ñi brown, most feathers with fine olive fringes, 
“San, (d outermost three tail feathers with narrow white 
= tip and inner edge (difficult to see in field); 
below. mostly pale yellow or lemon-yellow on throat to belly, becoming paler or whiter on vent 
and undertail-coverts, sometimes buffish tinge on breast side and along flanks; iris dark brown; 
upper mandible brown, lower mandible yellowish (some may have small amount of dark at tip); 
legs variably dark brown to yellowish-brown. Distinguished from extremely similar P. subaffinis 
mainly by brighter and more prominent supercilium becoming whiter behind eye (not uniform), 
usually with slightly darker line above it, well-defined eyestripe contrasting with more yellowish 
(less dusky) ear-coverts, usually brighter lemon-yellow underparts, especially on belly, generally 
no dark tip of lower mandible (some overlap in this feature), also proportionately shorter tail; from 
P. eriseolus mainly by paler greenish-brown upperparts and edges of flight-feathers, brighter yel- 
low underparts and brighter supercilium (when in fresh plumage); from worn-plumage P. nitidus 
(lacking wingbars) by darker green upperparts, bright yellow underparts. Sexes alike. Juvenile is as 
adult. but upperparts warmer brown, and underparts variable in yellow tones, some dingy greyish- 
yellow. Voice. Song, from tops of low bushes and boulders, mostly Apr to end Jul but also on passage 
in Sept, a rapid series of soft notes, "chip whi-whi-whi-whi-chi-chi"or "chep-chi-chi-chi-chi-chi-chi", 
similar to that of P. griseolus but introductory note harsher and less drawn out. Call a short, sharp 
“chep”, “chit” or "sit", like that of sparrow (Passer); rapid, repeated "tak-tak" as alarm. 

Habitat. Breeds among rocks and low bushes in dry barren mountains, alpine and subalpine wil- 
lows (Salix), dwarf juniper (Juniperus), dwarf bamboo and Berberis scrub, also rhododendrons 
(Rhododendron), edges of forest and cultivation; between 3050 m and 4880 m along and above 
tree-line, generally higher than elevations at which P. subaffinis found. Non-breeding below 2100 
m in low bushes and trees, usually at forest edge, including secondary forest, acacia trees (Acacia) 
and willows and clearings, also among cultivation. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly small insects, including weevils (Curculionidae) and other small 
beetles (Coleoptera), aphids (Aphidoidea), flies (Diptera), midges (Chironomidae) and larvae. 
Usually alone or in pairs, in winter also in loose mixed-species flocks. Forages low down among 
vegetation and on ground; active and acrobatic when feeding, often clinging upside-down to leaves; 
also makes short dashing flights in pursuit of insects. 

Breeding. May-Aug; fledglings first week Jul; one brood. Nest, built by both sexes, a ball of dry 
grasses, plant fibres (including of juniper) and feathers, placed low down, up to 1 m from ground, 
in bush. Clutch 3-5 eggs; incubation and care of young by both parents; no information on dura- 
tion of incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Migratory. Altitudina] migrant, moving short to medium distances to lower levels. 
Passage through Nepal and Himalayan valleys in Sept and Oct; present in non-breeding areas 
mainly Nov—-Apr. More numerous Nepal on spring passage in Mar—Apr, passage through valleys of 
N Pakistan and Punjab mid-Mar to mid-May; arrives in breeding area second half May. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common and widespread in breeding season 
in Pakistan. Nepal, Bhutan and N India; locally common in S China. Uncommon non-breeding 
visitor in Myanmar, and scarce visitor in Bangladesh. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Alström & Olsson (1992, 1994), Alström et al. (1993), Baker (1997), Cheng 
Tsohsin (1987), Grimmett er al. (1998). Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), King et al. (1975), 
MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Marchetti et a/. (1995), Mayr & Cottrell (1986), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), 
Price & Jamdar (1991b), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Robson (20002), Sibley & Monroe (1990). 
Ticehurst (1938). Vaurie (1959), Williamson (1974). 


167. Buff-throated Warbler 
Phylloscopus subaffinis 


French: Pouillot subaffin ^ German: Blasskehl-Laubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero Gorgiclaro 
Other common names: Buff-bellied/Chinese/Ogilvie-Grant's (Willow) Warbler, (Chinese) Yellow- 
bellied Leaf-warbler 


Taxonomy. Phylloscopus subaffinis Ogilvie-Grant, 1900, Pu-an-ting, south-west Guizhou, China. 
Has often been treated as conspecific with P. affinis, but recent studies have revealed constant 
vocal differences (and differences in responses to songs) between the two. The form "arcanus", 
based on three specimens from W Nepal (in Jan and Apr), described as a race of present species, is 
now considered instead to be a synonym of Cettia flavolivacea. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Breeds C. S & SE China (SE Qinghai E to S Shaanxi, Jiangxi and Fujian, S to N & E 
Yunnan, S Guangxi and N & E Guangdong) and N Vietnam (W Tonkin); non-breeding S China (S 
Yunnan E to Fujian), N & E Myanmar, NW Thailand, N Laos and N Vietnam (E Tonkin). 
— : a Descriptive notes. 10-5~11 cm; 6-25-7.5 g. 
ane » H^ "e dcc Small to medium-sized leaf-warbler lacking 
2 E e any prominent features. Has yellowish-buff 
supercilium (often diffuse in front of eye), in- 
distinct darker eyestripe, dusky ear-coverts; 
crown and upperparts grey-brown, tinged ol- 
ive-green or yellowish (in fresh plumage); 
browner remiges and rectrices with fine olive 
fringes: throat and underparts buffish or yel- 
lowish-buff; iris dark brown; upper mandible 
dark horn-brown with yellow cutting edges, 
lower mandible with yellow base and dark tip 


a Ve E 
h E : mM 2&4 or distal half; legs dark brown. Differs from 
! extremely similar P. affinis mainly in slightly 
smaller size. darker or more heavily dusky ear-coverts, duller and less prominent supercilium, less 


marked eyestripe, duller buffish or yellowish-buff underparts, generally shorter bill with obvious 
dark tip of lower mandible; from P. armandii mainly in smaller size, comparatively weaker and 
darker bill, darker legs and proportionately longer tail, more uniformly buffish supercilium, darker 
throat and underparts. Sexes alike. Juvenile has browner upperparts than adult. Voice. Song a 
series of soft notes, "tuee-tuee-tuee-tuee-tuee", similar to that of P. affinis but generally slower and 
weaker, and sometimes starting with soft “trr” or “trr trr”. Call a soft and almost insect-like “chir- 
rup”, "chrrip", "trrup" or "tirrik". 

Habitat. Breeds in montane forest and also below tree-line on open hillsides with scrub, between 
1800 m and 3600 m; found in grassland and bushes in foothills and lowlands in non-breeding 
season. 

Food and Feeding. No information. 

Breeding. May—Jul. Nest a small dome with side entrance, placed in low vegetation; clutch 4 eggs. 
No other information. 

Movements. Altitudinal migrant; post- breeding descent to lower elevations. Vagrant in NE India 
(Meghalaya). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon in Chinese breeding range; un- 
common to fairly common in SE Asian wintering area. 

Bibliography. Alström & Olsson (1992, 1994), Alström et al. (1993), Baker (1997), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Grimmett 
et al. (1998), Irwin, Alstróm er al. (2001), King et al. (1975), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(2000), Rasmussen (1995), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000a), Ticehurst (1938), Vaurie (1954b, 
1959), Williamson (1974). 


168. Sulphur-bellied Warbler 


Phylloscopus griseolus 


French: Pouillot griséole German: Pamirlaubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero del Pamir 
Other common names: Jerdon's/Sulphur Warbler/Leaf-warbler, Olivaceous Warbler(!)/Leaf-war- 
bler/Tree-warbler, Greyish/Sulphur-bellied Willow Warbler 


Taxonomy. Phylloscopus griseolus Blyth, 1847, Hugli River, near Calcutta, India. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds SE Kazakhstan (Kharkaralinsk, Tarbagatai, Dzungarian Ala Tau) and Tien 
Shan E to the Altai and NW & C China (E to Qilian Mts, in Qinghai), S to Tajikistan (Pamirs), NE 
Afghanistan and W Himalayas in NE Pakistan (Baluchistan), Kashmir (W Karakorum) and NW 
India (Himachal Pradesh); non-breeding C India (Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and Bengal S to 
Maharashtra and N Andhra Pradesh). 


Descriptive notes. 10—11.5 cm; 7-9 g. A small 
to medium-sized leaf-warbler. Has long bright 
yellow supercilium from base of bill to above 
ear-coverts, brightest above eye, long dark 
brown eyestripe (broadest over ear-coverts); 
cheek and ear-coverts washed olive-buff; crown 
and upperparts generally cold brown, lacking 
any olive tones; wing and tail duller brown, 
narrow greyish-white outer edges of flight- 
feathers; throat and underparts bright lemon- 
yellow, paler and washed with buff on breast 
side and (usually more heavily) on flanks; 
undertail-coverts yellowish-white; underwing- 
coverts yellowish-buff; iris dark brown; upper 
mandible blackish, lower mandible yellowish to pale brown with dark brown tip; legs variable, 
yellowish-brown or greenish-yellow to olive-brown. Differs from P. affinis by ground-loving habits, 
in stocky shape, duller or darker brown upperparts (lacking green tones) and greyish-white flight- 
feather edges, darker ear-coverts and buff breast side, flanks and undertail-coverts; from P. fuscatus 
in yellowish supercilium and colour of underparts; from P. fuligiventer in paler upperparts, colour of 
supercilium, and brighter and more extensive yellow on underparts. Sexes alike. Juvenile is very 
similar to adult, but slightly warmer brown on upperparts, and dull yellow below, with heavier and 
more extensive buff on breast. Voice. Song, from top of tree or other high vantage point, a very short 
(c. 1 second) high-pitched, trill of several notes on same pitch, beginning with high thin whistle, 
"tseeep-tyi-tyi-tyi-tyi- tyi” or "tsi-tsi-tsi-tsi-tsi". Call a variably soft or harsh “chip”, "quip" or "quit", 
similar to note of Eurasian Tree Sparrow (Passer montanus); also a sharp "tack". 

Habitat. Breeds on dry stony mountain slopes, rocky screes and boulder-strewn hillsides with low 
vegetation, scattered juniper (Juniperus) and stunted blue pines (Pinus), and other shrubs, mostly 
at or above tree-line at 2590—4575 m. In non-breeding range, found at lower levels (below 1500 m) 
in thick undergrowth in deciduous wood:and, also rocky areas, steep-sided ravines, and around old 
walls or buildings; on passage in forest, wooded valleys and patches of thorn-scrub and bushes 
along streams and rivers. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly small insects, especially small beetles (Coleoptera), including. 
weevils (Curculionidae), and larvae, also molluscs. Usually forages alone or in pairs; in non-breed- 
ing season may occur in mixed-species flocks. Forages mostly on the ground, where its actions 
among and over moss-covered boulders recall those of an accentor (Prunella); nervously flicks 
wings from time to time, also creeps sideways on tree trunks in manner of a treecreeper (Certhia), 
and shuffles along branches in manner of a nuthatch (Sirta). Examines undergrowth and scrub 
thoroughly in search of prey. 

Breeding. End-Apr to early Aug: one brood, possibly two in Pamirs. Nest, built entirely by female 
over 4-10 days, a ball of dry grasses, plant fibres (mostly of juniper) and feathers, placed up to 1-5 
m from ground in dense low bush, nettlebed, dwarf willow (Salix) or juniper thicket. Clutch 4—5 
eggs; incubation 14-17 days; nestlings fed by both parents, fledging period 14-15 days; young fed 
by parents for further 15 days. 

Movements. Migratory; spends non-breeding season in C India. Departure from breeding area begins 
early Aug, but most passage end Aug and first half Sept; passage through Tajikistan almost over by 
mid-Sept; in NW India and Nepal less numerous than on spring passage. Return migration in N India 
second half Mar, but most move in Apr and early May; in N Punjab passage through valleys in late 
Mar to mid-Apr, but farther E generally scarce through Nepal in Apr (apparently common Bardia 
district Mar-May). First individuals back in breeding area in Tien Shan of Kazakhstan mid-Apr, and 
last week of Apr in Altai, but N breeders still on passage throughout May. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon or local in Tajikistan and 
Kazakhstan; common or locally common in Pakistan: rare in NW & C China. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997). Baker (1997), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Dementiev er al. (1968), Grimmett et al. 
(1998), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Marchetti et al. 
(1995), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Stepanyan (1990), Ticehurst 
(1938), Vaurie (1959), Williamson (1974). 
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169. Yellow-streaked Warbler 


Phylloscopus armandii 


French: Pouillot de Milne-Edwards German: Davidlaubsiinger Spanish: Mosquitero de David 
Other common names: Buff-browed/Bull-crowned/Milne-Edwards s/Streak-breasted Warbler 


Taxonomy. Abrornis Armandii A. Milne-Edwards. 1865. no locality = mountains west and north- 
west of Beijing, China. 

Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. a. armandii (A. Milne-Edwards. 1865) — breeds C & NE China (S Manchuria and S Liaoning S 
to E Qinghai, E Xizang and W Sichuan); non-breeding S China (W & S Yunnan), Myanmar, N 
Thailand, N Laos and N Vietnam (E Tonkin). 

P. a. perplexus Ticehurst, 1934 — breeds SC China (Ningxia and Hubei S to SE Xizang, NW & N 
Yunnan and SW Sichuan) and NE Myanmar: non-breeding Myanmar and S China (S & W Yunnan, 
Guizhou). 

Descriptive notes. 12 cm; 8-10-5 g. A me- 
dium-sized and ptump, plain brown leaf-war- 
bler with short and spiky hill. Nominate race 
DN E i has long and well-defined pale buffish 
supercilium (rather narrow in front of eye). 
dark olive lores and eyestripe, narrow creamy- 
white eyering; may also show slight median 
crownstripe and dark border above super- 
cilium: crown and upperparts mostly olive- 
brown, tinged greyish, with olive-brown edges 
of upperwing-coverts, flight-feathers and tail 
feathers; chin and throat whitish. contrasting 
uu Eo VU OS wx. Olive wash on breast side and flanks, bright or 
a mE à ; ^ rieh yellow streaks from lower throat to upper 
belly; undertail-coverts heavily buffish: iris dark brown: upper mandible dark brown. lower man- 
dible mostly yellowish; legs yellowish horn-brown. Differs from very similar P. schwarzi in slightly 
smaller head, thinner bill and legs, slightly better-defined supercilium, and presence of tine yellow 
streaks on breast. Sexes alike. Juvenile is as adult in fresh plumage, but throat grey with no yellow 
streaks. breast and belly pale yellow. Race perplexus is browner than nominate. lacking grey tone 
above. and has slightly deeper yellow on underparts. Voice. Song "zschetteretteerettterette 
twittwittittititti djielidjieli djitt djitt djitt djehl djehl djuid djuid djuid dwitt dwitti dwitti". some- 
times preceded by series of "zick" notes; very like that of P. schwarzi, but weaker and more undu- 
lating. Call a sharp "tsic" or "zik". similar to the note given by some buntings (Emberiza). 
Habitat. Breeds in low bushes and thickets of willow (Salix) and poplars ( Populus) and in subalpine 
spruce (Picea) forest. at 1220-3500 m: in non-breeding season mostly below 1500 m in plains and 
hills, and found in low bushes and scrub at edges of deciduous woodland. 

Food and Feeding. Few data. Forages in low branches of trees and bushes, frequently on the ground. 
Breeding. Very poorly known. Nests found in Jun: clutch 4—5 eggs. No other information. 
Movements. Very little known: recorded in N Laos in Nov and Apr, and in N Vietnam in Apr. In 
NE & SE China. vagrant in Shandong and Hong Kong. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon throughout most of breeding range: 
scarce to locally common in SE Asian wintering area. 

Bibliography. Alström & Olsson (1994), Baker (1997), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Eames (1996), King ef al. (1975), 
Leader (1994), Lekagul & Round (1991). MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000). Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Robson 
(20002), Stuart Baker (1924), Thewlis er al. (1996). Ticehurst (1938). Vaurie (1959). Williamson (1974). 


170. Radde's Warbler 


Phylloscopus schwarzi 


French: Pouillot de Schwarz German: Bartlaubsünger Spanish: Mosquitero de Schwarz 
Other common names: Radde's Bush-warbler/Leat-warbler, Thick-billed Warbler(!) 


+ à E — - E 
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Taxonomy. Sylvia (Phyllopneuste) Schwarzi Radde. 1863. Tarei Nor and Bureya Mountains. 
Transbaikalia and Amurland, Russia. 

Has been thought to merit placement in a separate genus, Herbivocula. on basis of heavy bill, rictal 
bristles and large feet. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds SC & SE Siberia (Novosibirsk and Russian Altai E to Stanovoy Mts, 
Ussuriland, Amurland and Sakhalin I). S to N Mongolia, NE China (Greater and Lesser Hinggan 
Mts) and N Korea; non-breeding N and C Thailand. E Myanmar (N Tenasserim) E to Indochina. 
occasionally SE China (Guangdong). 

Descriptive notes. 12-5-13-5 cm; 8-15 g. A 
medium-sized. stocky leaf-warbler with rather 
large-headed. hunched appearance, stout legs 
and comparatively thick bill. Long. broad 
supercilium is buffish (and not well defined) 
in front of eye, becoming creamy white to rear 
of ear-coverts, and has dark upper border; lores 
and broad eyestripe dark brown, cheek and ear- 
coverts speckled with dark and pale brown: 
crown and upperparts brownish-olive (occa- 
sionally appearing lighter olive in some lights), 
rump and uppertail-coverts slightly greener; 
upperwing-coverts, flight-feathers and tail fea- 
thers brown. finely edged paler brownish-ol- 
ive; dull whitish to whitish-yellow below, washed with buff on breast and flanks, undertail-coverts 
cinnamon-buff; iris dark brown; upper mandible brown or dark brown, lower mandible pale yel- 
lowish or fleshy-coloured; legs variable, yellowish to orange or bright yellowish-brown. Ditfers 
from P. fuscatus mainly in stockier or heavier appearance, larger head with thicker bill, slightly 
longer tail, thick or strong-looking orange to yellowish-orange legs, and longer supercilium broader 
in front of eye and frequently curving upwards on nape. and in fresh plumage buff (not whitish or 
whitish-buff) in front of eye; from P. armandii in slightly larger size and stouter build, supercilium 
broader and often less distinct in front of eye, buffish chin and throat, large or thick bill and promi- 
nently thick legs. Sexes alike. Juvenile is more olive above than adult, and has breast and belly pale 
yellow and flanks buff-brown. Voice. Song, from treetop (on spring passage) or from lower parts 
of tree and undergrowth (later, during breeding season). a series of short and loud bursts of melo- 


dious phrases recalling those of Common Nightingale (Luscinia megarhynchos) and fast trills, "ty 
ty tyuk tyuk” or “pyook tuul-uul-uul-uul week-week-week-week-week” or “tyeee-tyeee-tyee-tyee- 
€e-ee". Call a variably short, soft to hard, tongue-clicking “tec”, “check”, “chep” or "chack", simi- 
lar to but generally softer than that given by some Sylvia warblers and by P. fuscatus, may be 
repeated at fairly frequent intervals (including on passage and in wintering areas); also a soft “pwit”, 
"prit" or "treet" whistle with whiplash quality. recalling note of Common Quail ( Coturnix coturnix), 
given from cover; and scolding "trrr-trick-trr" alarm. like similar call of Red-breasted Flycatcher 
(Ficedula parva). 

Habitat. Breeds in open taiga forest (particularly glades and clearings) with dense undergrowth, 
also on hillsides with sparse forest of pine (Pinus), scattered oak (Quercus) and birch (Betula), and 
in larch (Larix) with similar scattered deciduous trees and rhododendrons (Rhododendron); also 
along edges and in open clearings, frequently in trees along streams, swamps and rivers. and in 
willow (Salix) thickets at lakes and riversides; avoids areas of dense forest. On passage occurs in 
swampy areas. river valleys with birch and willow bushes and in ditches with heavy growth of 
reeds or sedges. In winter in undergrowth, thick bushes, scrub and tall grassy areas, from plains to 
2000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly small insects and larvae. Forages usually alone. in low branches 
of trees or bushes, in ground-layer vegetation and on ground beneath dense undergrowth: normally 
found in canopy of trees only during breeding season. Very skulking in habits, and often remains 
concealed in sparse vegetation, when difficult to locate: often best detected by call. 

Breeding. Jun to early Aug: nestlings middle to late Jul in SE Russia (Amurland) and fledglings 
early Aug on Sakhalin I. Territorial. territory established within one week of arrival: may nest in 
loose groups, with several pairs in close proximity. Nest a ball of willow twigs. grass stems and 
fine plant fibres, placed up to 1 m from ground in dense low bush. Clutch 4—5 eggs; no information 
on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Migratory. All populations make post-breeding movement to SE Asia (mainly Myanmar 
and Thailand and Indochina. few SE China). Departs from breeding areas between late Aug and 
late Sept; common on passage L Baikal region in first half Sept: in E. passage through Amurland 
and Vladivostok area late Aug to mid-Oct, and last birds have left Sakhalin by end Sept; passage 
through NE China mostly completed by late Oct. Present in S parts of non-breeding quarters from 
Nov to late Apr/early May. Return passage in C & E China mostly May and early Jun, slightly later 
than migration of P. fuscatus; reaches Amurland. Sakhalin and Vladivostok area middle to late 
May, but in C Siberia not until early Jun or mid-Jun. and in NE Altai most arrive in second half Jun. 
Annual and widespread autumn vagrant in small numbers in W Europe, mostly Britain and Ireland, 
also SW to Malta. Morocco and Israel; vagrant also in Afghanistan, Peninsular Malaysia, India. 
Nepal. Bangladesh. Japan and N Philippines (Luzon). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or locally common. Fairly common in 
China: common in SE Asian non-breeding area. widespread and uncommon in Cambodia. Little infor- 
mation on densities in breeding area; in SC Siberia, sometimes 300 birds/km? of coniferous taiga in 
basin of R Bolshoy Kemchug, but numbers annually variable, in some years 14—30 birds/km? in same 
area. 

Bibliography. Baker (1997). Beaman & Madge (1999), Brazil (1991). Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Dementiev er al. 
(1968), Grimmett er al. (1998), Harrison (1982), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Jablonski (1996), Kennedy er al. 
(2000), King er al. (1975). Leader (1994), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000). Madge (1987, 
1990a, 1990b), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Naumov & Kislenko (1963), Olioso (1987), Rasmussen & Anderton 
(2005), Robson (20002), Rogacheva (1992), Snow & Perrins (1998), Stepanyan (1990), Thomas & Poole (2003), 
Ticehurst (1938), Vaurie (1959), Voous (1977), Williamson (1974). 


171. Buff-barred Warbler 


Phylloscopus pulcher 


French: Pouillot élégant German: Goldbinden-Laubsünger Spanish: Mosquitero Elegante 
Other common names: Orange-barred Warbler/Leaf-warbler/Willow-warbler 


Taxonomy. Ph[vlloscopus]. pulcher Blyth. 1845. Nepal. 

Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. p. kangrae Ticehurst, 1923 - NW Himalayas (Kashmir E to Garhwal). 

P. p. pulcher Blyth, 1845 — C & E Himalayas E from NW India (Himachal Pradesh), and NW, N & 
E Myanmar, S China (W Gansu and S Shaanxi S to SE Xizang and Yunnan), N Laos and NW 
Vietnam (W Tonkin); non-breeding also E & S Myanmar and NW Thailand. 

Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm; 55-75 g. A 
small to medium-sized leaf-warbler with long 
supercilium, two wingbars, pale yellow rump 
and white in outer tail feathers. Nominate race 
has pale yellow supercilium from lores to ear- 
coverts, narrow dark olive eyestripe; crown to 
nape dark olive (sometimes vestigial central 
crownstripe), becoming buffish-brown with 
olive tinge on mantle, back and scapulars; rump 
pale yellow or straw-yellow; upperwing-cov- 
erts as scapulars, tips of median coverts olive- 
yellow, tips of greaters broadly orange-butf or 
yellowish (buffish when worn); flight-feathers 
dark brown. edged olive-green, tertials tipped 
buffish-yellow; tail dark brown or blackish, three outer feathers mostly whitish on outer webs; dull 
or dingy yellow below, brightest on belly and undertail-coverts; iris dark brown: bill black, yellow 
to horn base of lower mandible; legs brown or pinkish-brown. Differs from P. inornatus and P. 
humei in darker green upperparts, indistinct crownstripe, orange colour of wingbars, white in outer 
tail. yellow rump patch, yellowish underparts; from P. maculipennis in slightly larger size, paler 
crown, yellowish supercilium, orange wingbars, uniform underparts; from P. proregulus in orange 
wingbars, less well-defined yellowish rump patch and underparts. white in tail, lack of prominent 
central crownstripe. Sexes alike. Juvenile is similar to adult, but generally less olive on upperparts 
and duller or greyer below. Race kangrae has paler, more yellowish-olive crown and upperparts 
and slightly paler underparts than nominate. Voice. Call a thin but loud and sharp "tit". “tsit”, "zip" 
or "swit", frequently repeated on occasions, similar to that of P. maculipennis but sharper and more 


trill like that of P. sibilatrix, "tzzzzzzzz22222t . 

Habitat. Breeds between 2100 m and 4300 m in subalpine birch (Betula), juniper (Juniperus), oak 
(Quercus) and rhododendron (Rhododendron) forests, also dwarf juniper and rhododendron scrub 
above tree-line; in winter at lower levels, usually below 2800 (frequently below 1000 m), in oak 
and other evergreen deciduous forests. 
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Food and Feeding. Feeds on insects; also, frequently takes nectar from flowering trees and sap 
from oaks, Usually singly or in pairs; in non-breeding season often in mixed-species flocks with 
tits (Parus) and other small insectivores. Forages actively in foliage and on branches of upper 
canopy of trees. 

Breeding. Apr—Jul. Nest an untidy ball of dry grasses, strips of birch bark, lichens, green moss and 
feathers, placed up to 4 m from ground in dense bush, against tree trunk, in fork of branch or in 
outer branches of conifer. Clutch 3—4 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Nests parasitized by Asian Lesser Cuckoo (Cuculus poliocephalus). 

Movements. Altitudinal migrant, making post-breeding movement to lower levels. Wintering ar- 
eas occupied between Oct and Mar, but timing of departure depends on severity of weather at 
higher levels; leaves for breeding area in late Mar and early Apr. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common and widespread in S China, India, 
Nepal and Bhutan; locally common resident N & W Myanmar, N Laos and W Tonkin. Uncommon 
or locally common non-breeding visitor in Nagaland (NE India), S Myanmar and NW Thailand. 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Grimmett er al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp 
(1991), King et al. (1975). Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), 
Price & Jamdar (1991b), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (20002), Ticehurst (1938), Vaurie (1959), 
Williamson (1974). 


172. Ashy-throated Warbler 


Phylloscopus maculipennis 


French: Pouillot à face grise German: Graukehl-Laubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero Gorgigris 
Other common names: Ash-throated Warbler, Grey-faced Warbler/Leaf-warbler/Willow-warbler, 
Grey-throated Willow-warbler 


Taxonomy. Abrornis maculipennis Blyth, 1867, Nepal. 

Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. m. virens Ticehurst, 1926 — Kashmir and W Himalayas of N India (Himachal Pradesh and N 
Punjab E to Kumaon), 

P. m. maculipennis (Blyth, 1867) — C & E Himalayas E from Nepal, S China (SE Xizang and N 
Yunnan E to SW Sichuan), N & E Myanmar, NW Thailand (Doi Inthanon), Laos and Vietnam (W 
Tonkin, S Annam). 

Descriptive notes. 9-10 cm; 5-7 g. A small 
and extremely active leaf-warbler with small 
and delicate-looking bill, reminiscent of 
Goldcrest (Regulus regulus), but with pro- 
nounced head stripes, wingbars and pale rump. 
Nominate race has crown and nape side dark 
grey-green, with whitish or greyish-white 
crownstripe to centre of nape; long white super- 
cilium, equally long dark brown eyestripe: 
mantle, back, scapulars and upperwing-coverts 
bright green, median coverts narrowly tipped 
yellowish-white, greater coverts more broadly 
tipped the same, rump pale yellow; flight-fea- 
thers and tail feathers dark brown, inner webs 
of outer three tail feathers white (frequently seen when tail flicked); chin to cheek and upper breast 
pale grey, rest of underparts bright yellow; iris dark brown: bill black, base of lower mandible 
yellowish or flesh-coloured; legs yellowish to pinkish-brown. Distinguished from P. pulcher mainly 
by slightly smaller size, darker crown, white supercilium, yellowish-white (not orange) wingbars, 
grey face, yellower underparts; from P. proregulus by whiter supercilium, darker crown side, duller 
crownstripe, deeper yellowish wingbars, white in outer tail, grey face, yellowish underparts. Sexes 
alike. Juvenile has upperparts browner, with buffish tinge in wingbars, and paler throat and breast 
than adult. Race virens is very similar to nominate, but has side of crown paler grey, green on 
upperparts tinged yellowish olive-green, and paler underparts. Voice. Song a whistled series of 
sweet phrases all of same tone, “ti-wee-ty wee-ty wee-ty”, similar to song of P. davisoni; also a 
slower “whee-teew whee-teew”. Call a sharp and high-pitched “tit”, "Zip", "swit" or "zit", often 
repeated frequently, and similar to that given by P. proregulus. 

Habitat. Breeds in mixed oak (Quercus) and conifer forests with thick undergrowth, particularly 
rhododendrons (Rhododendron) and bushes, between 1800 m and 3500 m; in non-breeding season 
found in broadleaf forest and secondary forest in foothills and lowlands, usually between 600 m 
and 2100 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly small insects and larvae. Singly or, in non-breeding season, in 
mixed-species flocks. Keeps high in trees, and forages mostly in canopy. Restless and extremely 
active; flicks wings and tail (showing white outer edges) while foraging. 

Breeding. Very poorly known. Season Mar-Jul. Nest up to 5 m above ground, suspended from 
branch. No other information. 

Movements. Altitudinal migrant, making post-breeding descent from high levels to lowlands and 
foothills; winters in Kathmandu Valley, in C Nepal. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon in S China. Fairly common in 
Nepal and India, and common in Bhutan. Very common resident in NW Thailand, where confined 
to Doi Inthanon; locally common in W, N & E Myanmar, N & S Laos and N & S Vietnam (W 
Tonkin and S Annam). 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), King et al. 
(1975), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & 
Anderton (2005), Robson (2000a), Shutov (1990), Vaurie (1954b, 1959), Williamson (1974), 


173. Gansu Leaf-warbler 
Phylloscopus kansuensis 


French: Pouillot du Gansu German: Kansulaubsünger Spanish: Mosquitero de Gansu 
Taxonomy. Phylloscopus proregulus kansuensis Meise. 1933, vicinity of Lauhukou, north Gansu 
province, China. 

This taxon has usually been treated as a junior synonym of nominate race of P. proregulus or of P. 
chloronotus (which has similarly been lumped within that species). Recent studies, however, have 
indicated that it is distinct vocally and in habitat choice: in playback experiments, present species 
and P. chloronotus (of race forresti) responded little or not at all to each other's song. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Breeds in C China (E Qinghai, SW Gansu); non-breeding range unknown. 


Descriptive notes. 9-10 cm. A small, “chunky” 
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upperwing-coverts (usually distinct pale wingbar), greater coverts contrastingly dark with whitish 
or pale yellowish/buffish tips (prominent pale wingbar); shortest and central tertials have greyish- 
white tips on outer webs; rectrices dark brown-grey with yellowish-green outer edges; throat and 
underparts whitish with a little pale yellow admixed, and some dusky colour on, especially, breast 
side; in worn plumage duller overall, with less buffish and yellowish tinge, and both pale tertial 
markings and upper wingbar often worn off; iris dark brown; upper mandible blackish, lower man- 
dible either all brownish-yellow/pale orange or with very small dark tip; legs brown-grey or pink- 
ish-grey. Differs from P. proregulus mainly in having clearly paler yellow on supercilium and in 
having, on average, more extensively pale lower mandible and paler legs; from virtually identical 
P. chloronotus in having, on average, more extensively pale lower mandible and paler legs, and 
tending to have marginally more yellowish-tinged supercilium, marginally paler and greener lat- 
eral crownstripes, and whiter underside; from P. yunnanensis in slightly darker lateral crownstripes, 
more distinct and more uniformly pale median crownstripe, faint yellow tinge in anterior supercilium, 
median crownstripe and ear-coverts, also slightly darker eyestripe usually with downward “hook” 
at rear, marginally greener upperparts, and usually dark bar at bases of secondaries. Sexes similar 
in plumage, female on average smaller than male. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Song begins with a 
faltering series of thin, high-pitched, slightly harsh “tsrip” and clear “tsip” notes, followed by 
quick series of slightly accelerating clear “tsip” notes (often on two different pitches), and ends in 
clear trill c. 1-2 seconds long (which often changes from high pitch to slightly lower pitch), the 
trill reminiscent of songs of P. sibilatrix and P. emeiensis; sometimes initial "tsrip" notes are omit- 
ted, and sometimes trill not given in every strophe, so that song alternates between "tsrip" and 
“tsip”, the latter often on two pitches, for some time. Call a thin “tsi-di” or "tsí-di-di", sometimes 
4-5 syllables, and rarely a single "tsit". Both song and call easily distinguishable from those of P. 
proregulus, P. chloronotus and P. yunnanensis. 

Habitat. Breeds mainly in deciduous broadleaf forest, including e.g. birch (Betula) and poplar 
(Populus), with some spruce (Picea) mixed in, much less commonly in predominantly coniferous 
forest, at c. 1700-3200 m. Habitat similar to that selected by P. yunnanensis, with which often 
sympatric, but present species tends to prefer taller, less bushy forest at higher elevation; prefer- 
ences clearly different from those of P. proregulus and P. chloronotus. 

Food and Feeding. Known to eat insects, but no studies undertaken. 

Breeding. Almost unknown. On basis of male singing activity, season presumably begins in mid-May 
to late May. One nest found, c. 8 m up in birch tree, at junction between trunk and heavy branch. 
Movements. Apparently leaves breeding grounds in second half Oct and returns at least from late 
Apr; location of non-breeding quarters unknown. 

Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Locally common, but no population estimates available. 
No obvious threats have been noted. 

Bibliography. Alström et al. (1997), Martens et al. (2004), Meise (1933), Stresemann et al. (1937), Ticehurst 
(1938), Vaurie (1954b). 


174. Chinese Leaf-warbler 


Phylloscopus yunnanensis 


French: Pouillot du Sichuan German: Yunnanlaubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero de Sichuán 


Taxonomy. Phylloscopus proregulus yunnanensis La Touche, 1922, Mengzi, Yunnan province, China. 
Soon after being initially described, from specimens taken while on migration, this taxon was 
synonymized with P. chloronotus (which was at the time treated as a race of P. proregulus). Recent 
studies in breeding area led to discovery of significant differences from chloronotus in morphol- 
ogy, vocalizations, habitat choice and breeding biology, as well as sympatric breeding distributions 
and lack of response to playback of each other's songs; present form was subsequently described as 
a new species, P. sichuanensis, which was later realized to be a junior synonym of existing name. 
In addition, considerable cytochrome b sequence divergence from the "P. proregulus complex" 
found in laboratory analyses. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds in C & NE China (E Qinghai, S Gansu, Shanxi and Hebei S to Sichuan and 
Shaanxi); non-breeding apparently SE Asia. 

Descriptive notes. c. 9-10 cm. A small, rather 
"chunky" leaf-warbler with prominent head 
stripes. Median crownstripe is pale olive-grey, 
more distinct posteriorly than anteriorly (of- 
ten looking more like pale spot on rear crown/ 
nape), lateral crownstripe rather dark olive 
brown-grey, slightly darker at rear; prominent 
supercilium pale dingy buffish anteriorly, whit- 
ish posteriorly; dark brown-grey eyestripe, pale 
dingy buffish ear-coverts; upperparts greyish- 
green, well-defined pale yellowish-white 
rump; upperwing brown-grey with green outer 
edges; paler tips of median upperwing-coverts 
(moderately distinct pale wingbar), greater 
coverts contrastingly dark with whitish tips (prominent pale wingbar); shortest and central tertials 
have greyish-white tips of outer webs; rectrices brown-grey with green outer edges; throat and 
underparts whitish with trace of pale yellow, and with faint olive-grey tinge on, especially, breast 
side; in worn plumage duller overall, with less buffish and yellowish tinge, and both pale tertial 
markings and upper wingbar often worn off; iris dark brown; bill blackish, brownish-yellow basal 
half (approximately) of lower mandible: legs dark brown-grey, sometimes with pinkish tinge. Dis- 
tinguished from very similar P. chloronotus and P. kansuensis by generally less compact appear- 
ance, slightly paler lateral crownstripes, less distinct anterior part of median crownstripe, slightly 
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paler and more square-ended eyestripe (lacking downturned “hook” at rear), and no dark bar at 
bases of secondaries. Sexes similar in plumage, female on average smaller than male. Juvenile 
undescribed. Voice. Distinctive, unlike that of any congener. Song a hard, metallic, mechanical, 
monotonous "tsiridi-tsiridi-tsiridi-tsiridi-...". often lasting a minute or more, resembling song of 
Striated Prinia (Prinia crinigera). Calls very frequently on breeding grounds with varied irregular 
series of loud, clear, scolding whistled "tueet-tueet-tueet, tueet, tueet, tueet-tueet-tueet-tueet, tueet, 
tuéé, tuee-tuee-tuee-tuee-tuee-tuee-tuee", hammering "tueet, tuee-tee-tee-tee-tee-tee-tee-tee-tee", 
or similar; functions of this type of vocalization not fully understood, appears to be used by male in 
territory defence, as well as by both sexes as alarm and contact call. Call in non-breeding season 
usually a single "tueet" or, differently transcribed, “swit”, or shorter series of notes than on breed- 
ing grounds. 

Habitat. Breeds in mountainous areas, chiefly in rather low deciduous broadleaf secondary growth, 
with some tall spruce (Picea) or fir (Abies) admixed, less commonly in predominantly coniferous 
forest; mainly at 1000-2800 m, locally to 3200 m, and down to 200 m in NE China. Habitat choice 
similar to that of P. kansuensis, but on average at lower clevation; compared with P. chloronotus, 
generally at lower altitude and with considerably greater preference for broadleaf deciduous forest. 
In Thailand in non-breeding season, found at 400-1800 m. 

Food and Feeding. Known to eat insects, but no studies undertaken. Forages both in canopy and in 
understorey; techniques include hovering and short flights. 

Breeding. Poorly known. Territorial from mid-Apr. more commonly from early/mid-May, and eggs 
found in second half Jun. Nest spherical, with side entrance, consisting mainly of grass and other 
plant stems, lined with fine grass, placed on ground. Clutch at least 4 eggs; incubation by female, 
chicks fed by both parents; no information on duration of incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Poorly known. Arrives on breeding grounds from mid-Apr, more commonly in first 
half May; passes through Yunnan (S China) in early Sept. Observed in non-breeding season in E 
Myanmar, N & SW continental Thailand, N Laos and N Vietnam, also in Hong Kong (SE China): 
one record from NE India (Meghalaya). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally abundant in breeding area. In non- 
breeding season. locally rather common in Thailand. No population estimates. 

Bibliography. Alström et al. (1990, 1992), Leven (1999), Martens (2000), Martens & Eck (1995), Martens et al. 
(2004), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (20002), Zhonglin et al. (2003) 


175. Pallas's Leaf-warbler 
Phylloscopus proregulus 


French: Pouillotde Pallas German: Goldhühnchen-Laubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero de Pallas 
Other common names: Pallas's Warbler, Lemon-rumped/Pale-rumped/Yellow-rumped Warbler 


Taxonomy. Moracilla Proregulus Pallas. 1811. Ingoda River, southern Transbaikalia, Russia. 
Formerly treated as conspecific with P. chloronotus, and implicitly including also P. kansuensis 
and P. yunnanensis. Recent studies, however. indicate that all are vocally distinct, and that they 
further differ genetically. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds in SC & SE Siberia, from Altai Mts E to N Sea of Okhotsk. S to N Mongolia, 
NE China (N Heilongjiang. E Jilin) and Sakhalin I, possibly also N Korea: non-breeding SE China, 
N Thailand and N Indochina. 


Descriptive notes. 9-10 cm; 4-5-7-5 g. A 
small, short-tailed and extremely active war- 
bler with well-marked plumage. Has well-de- 
fined pale median crownstripe, equally distinct 
throughout its length, warm buffy yellow 
anteriorly, paler yellowish or whitish at rear; 
dark greenish brown-grey lateral crownstripe 
(greener at front than at rear); prominent 
supercilium warm buffy yellow, becoming 
paler yellow or whitish at rear; dark brown- 
ish-grey eyestripe sometimes "downward- 
hooked" at rear; ear-coverts pale buffish with 
pale yellowish tinge, some dusky mottling; 
upperparts greyish-green, well-defined pale 
yellow or yellowish-white rump; upperwing dark brown-grey with yellowish-green outer edges, 
except at bases of secondaries (which usually form contrasting dark bar); pale yellowish or green- 
ish tips of median upperwing-coverts (usually distinct wingbar), greater coverts contrastingly dark 
with broad pale yellow or whitish tips (prominent wingbar); shortest and central tertials have grey- 
ish-white tips on outer webs; rectrices dark brownish-grey with yellowish-green outer edges, whit- 
ish below with a little pale yellow admixed, some dusky colour on, especially, breast side, in worn 
plumage duller, less yellow on head, rump and wingbars (upper wingbar often worn away, lower 
one narrower), often pale tertial markings worn off, also duskier and less yellow-tinged below, iris 
dark brown; bill blackish, lower mandible usually with small brownish-yellow or pale orange base 
or, rarely, mainly brownish-yellow or pale orange; legs dark brown-grey (appearing blackish), less 
commonly with pinkish tinge: bill and legs on average darker in non-breeding plumage than when 
breeding (difference perhaps age-related). Differs from P. chloronotus and P. kansuensis mainly in 
having yellower supercilium and median crownstripe, often also yellower ear-coverts, throat and 
wingbars, and compared with latter species has (on average) darker lower mandible and legs. Sexes 
similar in plumage, female on average smaller than male. Juvenile is very similar to adult. Voice. 
Song, from concealed perch within canopy of tall tree, a loud ramble of varied clear whistles and 
trills, can continue without pause for up to several minutes, somewhat reminiscent of song of 
Island Canary (Serinus canaria), very unlike songs of its close relatives. Call, rather infrequently 
given, a rather faint, soft, slightly nasal "dju-ee". 

Habitat. Breeds in the taiga coniferous forest, including fir (Abies), spruce (Picea), pine (Pinus) 
and larch (Larix), or in mixed forest with high percentage of conifers; up to c. 1500-1700 m in S 
Russia (Sayan Mts and Tannu-Ola). Non-breeding in coniferous, mixed and deciduous broadleaf 
forests. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, notably flies (Diptera), aphids (Aphidoidea) and small moths (Lepidoptera), 
also spiders (Araneae), also their eggs, larvae and pupae. Forages singly; in non-breeding season often 
in mixed-species flocks. Forages both high up in canopy and in bushes; often hovers on outer edge of 
foliage to pick food items from leaves; prey often caught also in short flights. 

Breeding. Main season Jun-Jul, nests with eggs found between mid-Jun and late Jul; one brood, in 
S part of range possibly two. Nest built by female, vertically elongated or rounded, with side 
entrance, made of dry twigs, strips of bast, other vegetation fibres, moss, tree leaves and lichen, 
lined with fine grass, birch (Betula) bark, feathers and hair; usually up to at least 10 m above 
ground in conifer, close to trunk, sometimes down to 0-5 m above ground in bush; territory in C 
Siberia c. 3—5 ha, occasionally up to 10 ha. Clutch 4-6 eggs; incubation by female, period 12-13 


days; chicks fed by both parents, mainly by female, leave nest at 12-14 days: fed by both parents 
for up to one week after leaving nest. 

Movements. Migratory. In autumn, leaves N parts of breeding range from late Aug-Sept. and most 
have gone by late Sept; in S parts of range, migration peaks in late Sept and early Oct. and most are 
gone by late Oct. Spends winter months in S China, chiefly S of R Chang Jiang ( Yangtze Kiang), and 
in N Thailand. N Laos and N Vietnam; arrives in Hong Kong mainly from mid-Nov. In spring, last 
birds leave Hong Kong in mid-Apr: passes through NE China (Hebei) early Apr to late May. peak in 
second half Apr/early May; arrival in S parts of breeding range from mid-Apr. more commonly late 
Apr to mid-May, and in N parts mainly early Jun to mid-Jun. Regular straggler W to Europe in 
autumn (mainly Oct-Nov), rarely in spring; vagrant also in Morocco, Bangladesh, Japan and Taiwan. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to locally abundant. Common and 
widespread in Russia and NE China; estimated breeding densities of up to 58 birds/km? in C Sibe- 
ria and 35—50 pairs/km? in SE Russia (Primorie). In non-breeding range, varies from uncommon to 
common in Hong Kong, and rather scarce in N Thailand; uncommon to locally common in N 
Indochina. 

Bibliography. Alström & Olsson (1990), Alström er al. (1997), Anon. (1982a), Baker (1997). Barthel (2003). Beaman 
& Madge (1999), Bourski & Forstmeier (2000), Brazil (1991), Carey et al. (2001). Catley (1992). Cheng Tsohsin 
(1987), Chiba ez al. (1991). Cramp (1992), Dementiev et al. (1968), Flint et al. (1984), Forstmeier & Kessler (2001), 
Forstmeier, Bourski & Leisler (2001), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1991), Greensmith (1986), Harrison (1982), 
Howey & Bell (1985), Jablonski (1996), King et al. (1975), Klinkhamer & van der Maat (1988, 1990), Lekagul & 
Round (1991), Lewington er al. (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Martens (1998), Martens et al. (2004), Mayr & 
Cottrell ( 1986), Meyer de Schauensee (1984). Mullarney et al. (1999), Olioso (1987), Price & Jamdar (1991b), Rabel 
(1969, 1976), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (20002). Rogacheva (1992), Ryabitsev (2001), Schubert (1982), 
Snow & Perrins (1998), Sokolow & von Vietinghoff-Scheel (1991), Stepanyan (2003), Svensson (1992), Thorup (1998), 
Ticehurst (1938), Ullman (1989), Vaurie (1954b, 1959), Wang et al. (1991). Williams (1986), Williamson (1974). 


176. Lemon-rumped Leaf-warbler 
Phylloscopus chloronotus 


French: Pouillot à dos clair German: Sichuanlaubsinger Spanish: Mosquitero Dorsiclaro 
Other common names: Pale-rumped/Lemon-rumped Warbler: Simla Leaf-warbler (Himalayan 
races); Sichuan Leaf-warbler (forresti) 


Taxonomy. Abrornis chloronotus J. E. Gray and G. R. Gray, 1847, Kathmandu Valley, Nepal. 
Formerly treated as conspecific with P. proregulus, and also incorporating P. kansuensis and P. 
yunnanensis as synonyms. Has been found, however. to be vocally and genetically distinct from 
all. Has very recently been suggested that race /orresti. differing from other races in voice and 
molecular genetics, may represent a separate species; further study required, Three subspecies 
recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
P. c. simlaensis Ticehurst, 1920 — W Himalayas E to C Nepal. 
P. c. chloronotus (J. E. Gray & G. R. Gray, 1847) - C & E Himalayas (E trom C Nepal). 
P. c. forresti Rothschild, 1921 — breeds SC China (E Xizang E to S Shaanxi. S to Yunnan and W 
Sichuan); non-breeding also E Myanmar, NW Thailand and N Vietnam. 
3 — Pe—— z a m Descriptive notes. 9-10 cm. A small, “chunky” 
es ~~~} leaf-warbler with well-patterned plumage. 
Nominate race has well-defined pale buffish 
or whitish median crownstripe equally distinct 
throughout its length, dark olive-tinged brown- 
grey lateral crownstripe: prominent super- 
cilium pale dingy buffish (with very pale 
yellowish tinge), becoming whitish posteriorly; 
dark brown-grey eyestripe usually “hooked 
downwards” at rear; ear-coverts pale buffish 
or buffish-white with some dusky mottling; 
upperparts greyish-green, well-defined pale 
yellow or yellowish-white rump; upperwing 
dark brown-grey with yellowish-green outer 
edges, except at bases of secondaries (which usually form contrasting dark bar); median upperwing- 
coverts with pale tips (usually distinct pale wingbar), greater coverts contrastingly dark with whit- 
ish or pale buffish tips (prominent pale wingbar): shortest and central tertials have greyish-white 
tips on outer webs; rectrices dark brown-grey with yellowish-green outer edges; underside pale 
butfish-white or yellowish-white, some faint dusky colour on, especially, breast side; in worn plum- 
age duller, with less buffish or yellowish tinge, and often pale tertial markings and upper wingbar 
worn off; iris dark brown; bill blackish, lower mandible with brownish-yellow or pale orange base 
or, rarely, mainly brownish-yellow or pale orange: legs dark brown-grey, less commonly pinkish- 
grey. Differs from P. proregulus mainly in being less yellow on head, especially on forepart of 
supercilium; from virtually identical P. kansuensis in having on average less extensively pale lower 
mandible and darker legs, and tendency to marginally less yellowish-tinged supercilium, margin- 
ally darker and less green-tinged lateral crownstripe, more buffish or yellowish-tinged underside; 
separable from P. yunnanensis by slightly darker lateral crownstripe, more distinct and more uni- 
formly pale median crownstripe, slightly darker eyestripe usually with downward "hook" at rear, 
usually dark bar on bases of secondaries, and generally more extensively dark lower mandible. 
Sexes similar in plumage, female on average smaller than male. Juvenile is very similar to adult. 
Race simlaensis has paler and greener lateral crownstripe and upperparts and more buffish under- 
parts than nominate; forresti is very similar to nominate, perhaps on average darker above. Voice. 
Two very different song types, usually only one type sung for long periods. "Type A" a drawn-out 
thin straight rattle immediately followed by lower-pitched, even longer, straight rattle, the strophes 
c. 2-4 seconds long. generally shorter in nominate race and simlaensis than in forresti; that of first 
two races as e.g. “tsirrrmrrmrsisisisisisisisisisisisisisisisi’, of forresti as “tsirrrrrrrrtsetsetsetsetse- 
tsetsetsetsetsetsetsetsetsetsetsetsetsetse"; second part sounds thinner (covers narrower frequency 
span) and faster in nominate and simlaensis than in forresti. Second type ("B") an extraordinarily 
protracted (up to more than 10 minutes) stuttering series of a few different notes given singly or in 
variably long blocks, e.g. “tsetse tsirrp tsitsi tsetsetsetsetse, tsitsi tsirrp tsitsi tsetse tsetsetsetsetse 
tsirrp tsitsitsitsi, tsirrp tsitsitsi tsetse tsetse tsitsitsi tsitsitsitsi tsirrp tsetse, tsitsitsi tsitsitsi tsetsetse 
tsirrp tsiep tsiep-tsiep tsirrp tsitsitsi tsirrp tsedededededededede, tsetse tsirrp tsidididididididididi 
tsedede tsetse tsiep..." or similar (nominate and simlaensis), or "tsip-tsip tse-tse tsirrp tse-tse tsi-tsi 
tsirrrrr tsip tsetsetsetsetse, tse-tse tsi-tsi tsetsetse tsi-tsi tse-tse tse tsi-tsi tsip tsip, tsetsetsetsetsetse 
tsirrrrrr tsiep tsi-tsi tsirrp, tsep tsi-tsi tse-tse-tse tse-tse-tse tse-tse-tse-tse-tse-tse-tse-tse-tse-tse...” 
or similar (forresti); song of nominate and simlaensis generally more variable with regard to fre- 
quency range of element blocks, and frequency span is on average narrower and elements more 
closely spaced than in forresti song; type A song, either incomplete (one rattle) or complete, can be 
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incorporated into type B. Call of nominate and simlaensis a high-pitched, sharp “pist” or “psit”, 
forresti a longer "tsuist". 

Habitat. Breeds chiefly in spruce-fir (Picea-Abies) forest. mixed with some broadleaf deciduous 
and rhododendron (Rhododendron) forest. also in pine (Pinus) or mixed conifer/broadleaf forest; 
also sparsely in mainly broadleaf deciduous forest just below spruce belt; in Himalayas also com- 
monly in chiefly oak (Quercus) forest. In Himalayas breeds at c. 2200-4200 m (mostly c. 2200- 
2700 m in Pakistan, mainly c. 2750-4000 m in Nepal); in China at c. 2000—4000 m, chiefly 
2600—3100 m. In non-breeding season at lower elevations, e.g. in Himalayas c. 300-2700 m (mainly 
above 1000 m). 

Food and Feeding. Little studied. Diet insects and their larvae: in Kashmir, feeds on smaller prey 
items than those taken by its sympatric congeners. Forages singly; often in mixed-species flocks in 
non-breeding season. Feeds both high up in canopy and low in understorey; at least in winter 
months. at lower levels than partly sympatric P. humei. Frequently hovers and performs flycatching 
in search of food; employs hovering technique more than do most congeners. 

Breeding. Main season late May-Jun: in Kashmir, eggs laid late May to late Jun and young re- 
ported as fledging in late Jul: eggs recorded mid-May in Nepal and late May in NE India (N West 
Bengal); one brood. Nest, built by female, a ball with side entrance, made of grass, moss, lichen 
and birch (Betula) bark. lined with feathers. placed usually on branch in conifer at 2-15 m (usually 
3-6 m) above ground. Clutch 3-5 eggs. usually 4; incubation by female alone, nestlings fed by 
both parents; no information on duration of incubation and fledging periods: young fed by parents 
for more than a week after leaving nest. 

Movements. Altitudinal migrant. Post-breeding descent to lower levels in Himalayas. and also to S 
Assam hills (NE India); in China, similarly, species descends to lower elevations, and may leave 
extreme N parts of range. Scarce winter visitor to E Myanmar, NW Thailand and N Vietnam (W 
Tonkin). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to locally abundant. Common breeder 
at appropriate elevations throughout N Indian Subcontinent. No population estimates. but no obvi- 
ous threats. either. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Alström & Olsson (1990), Alström et ul. (1997), Baker (1997), Bates & Lowther 
(1952). Cheng Tsohsin (1987). Etchécopar & Hüe (1983). Grimmett ef al. (1998), Gross & Price (2000), Inskipp & 
Inskipp (1991), Martens (1980). Martens & Eck (1995). Martens et al. (2004), Mayr & Cottrell (1986). Meyer de 
Schauensee (1984), Price (1991a). Price & Gross (2004), Price & Jamdar (199[b), Price et al. (2003), Rasmussen 
& Anderton (2005). Richman & Price (1992). Ripley (1950), Roberts (1992), Robson (2000a), Stuart Baker (1924), 
Ticehurst (1938). Williamson (1974) 


177. Brooks's Leaf-warbler 
Phylloscopus subviridis 


French: Pouillot de Brooks German: Brookslaubsánger 
Other common names: Brooks's Willow Warbler 


Spanish: Mosquitero de Brooks 


Taxonomy. Reguloides subviridis W. E. Brooks. 1872. Etawah and Kanpur, Uttar Pradesh. India. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds NE Afghanistan and N & NW Pakistan: non-breeding NC Pakistan and NW 
India (Punjab E to W Uttar Pradesh). 

Me. . —,, Descriptive notes. 9-10 cm; 5-6 g. A small to 
PN : ; —. medium-sized olive-green leaf-warbler with 
-— well-defined supercilium and two wingbars. 
i / E Has indistinct pale yellow central crownstripe, 
r A e | well-defined golden-yellow supercilia (meet- 
: ¿n -| ing on forehead) becoming whiter behind eye 
UE. MES as bef 123] to rear of ear-coverts; lores and narrow 
: = Q eyestripe dull olive; cheek yellowish, becom- 
E. ing tinged dull olive on ear-coverts: crown (ex- 
f \ JE mS : | ceptfor median stripe) and most of upperparts, 
; including upperwing coverts. olive-green. 
3 rump indistincty paler and yellow-tinged; 
^er  flight-feathers and tail feathers brown, broad 
~~" yellowish-white tips on median and greater 
upperwing-coverts (two broad wingbars); throat and underparts dull yellowish-white; in worn plum- 
age, wingbars and underparts whitish; iris dark brown; bill brown or dark brown, yellow at base of 
lower mandible: legs dark brown. Distinguished from P. humei by indistinct greenish-yellow 
crownstripe, yellow (not whitish-yellow) supercilium often strongest in front of eye (and extend- 
ing across forehead), yellowish cheek and ear-coverts, greener (not grey) upperparts with pale 
rump. also usually more extensive pale base of lower mandible: from P. proregulus by having 
crown colour as mantle (not darker). yellow wash on throat and breast, less well-defined median 
crownstripe and rump patch, no contrasting dark bases of wing-coverts. Sexes alike. Juvenile is 
similar to adult. but has upperparts browner. central crownstripe less well defined, underparts dirty 
white. tinged buffish on breast. Voice. Song, on spring migration and into breeding season, a long 
series of phrases, some of which are distinctive, "chif-chif-chif... chu-chu-chu-tsi-tsi-tsi-ti- 
tschurrrrr... chitu-chitu-chit chu chu tsit-tsit-tsit tr-r-r-r-r-r-r". Call a loud and strident "chwee". 
"chwey" or "psee". 

Habitat. Breeds in coniferous forest, principally spruce (Picea), silver fir (Abies) and deodar 
(Cedrus). and in mixed conifer and broadleaf forest with oak (Quercus) and holly (//ex). between 
2100 m and 2700 m. In non-breeding season in bushes, olive groves. plantations, orchards, gar- 
dens. thorn trees, including acacia (Acacia) groves, and roadside scrub; at lower levels in hills and 
plains. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly small insects and larvae. Forages alone or in pairs; in non-breed- 
ing season also in mixed-species flocks, often with other small warblers (e.g. Sylvia) and white- 
eyes (Zosterops). Feeds almost exclusively in middle and upper canopy of trees, particularly oaks 
and conifers, also in acacias, 

Breeding. Rather poorly known. Season May-July. Nest (only one described) is a ball of dry 
coarse grasses, lined with fine plant fibres and animal hair. on ground, usually on steeply sloping 
bank among rocks or under bush. Clutch 3-4 eggs; no information available on incubation and 
nestling periods. 

Movements. Altitudinal migrant. Departs from breeding area from mid-Sept: return passage through 
Punjab from early Mar: scarce on passage in Simla area. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Western 
Himalayas EBA. Locally common in N Pakistan; uncommon or local in N India. 

Bibliography, Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997). Grimmett ev al. (1998), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970). Rasmussen & 


Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Stepanyan (1990), Stuart Baker (1924), Ticehurst ( 1938), Vaurie (1959), Williamson 
(1974). 


178. Yellow-browed Warbler 


Phylloscopus inornatus 


French: Pouillot à grands sourcils Spanish: Mosquitero Bilistado 
German: Gelbbrauen-Laubsünger 
Other common names: Inornate Warbler 


Taxonomy. Regulus inornatus Blyth, 1842, near Calcutta, India. 

Previously considered conspecific with P. humei, but the two differ clearly in vocalizations and 
plumage. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds N Russia from middle and upper R Pechora and Urals E to E Siberia (R 
Anadyr region and Sea of Okhotsk), S to NE Altai, NW Mongolia. Baikal Mts and NE China; non- 
breeding NE Indian Subcontinent E to SE Asia and Taiwan. 

Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm; 4-3-6:5 g. A me- 
dium-sized, slim, fine-billed and bright olive- 
green leaf-warbler with long whitish supercilium 
and (usually) two wingbars. Above, plumage 
is mostly bright olive-green, sometimes duller 
on crown, which may have indistinct pale me- 
dian crownstripe; tips of median and greater 
upperwing-coverts pale or whitish, forming 
two wingbars (in autumn, pale tips sometimes 
evident only on greater coverts); flight-feathers 
and tail brown finely edged bright greenish 
(more broadly on rectrices), tertials edged yel- 
lowish-white and fine white tips to secondar- 
ies; below, mostly silky white, sometimes with 
pale yellowish wash on flanks and undertail-coverts; iris dark brown; bill blackish, yellow base of 
lower mandible; legs brown or olive-brown, tinged pinkish. Distinguished from similar P. humei 
mainly by brighter general coloration, lacking grey tones. and more extensive pale colour at base 
of lower mandible; from P. trochiloides by smaller size, narrower eyestripe, whiter supercilium, 
greenish (not dark brown) fringes of greater coverts, dark tip of lower mandible, from P. 
plumbeitarsus additionally by less extensive wingbar on greater coverts. Sexes similar. Juvenile is 
similar to adult but tinged brownish-olive above, darker on crown, with flight-feathers and tail 
dark brown but finely edged brownish-olive, wing-covert tips yellowish-white, tertials and adja- 
cent secondaries tipped yellowish-white, underparts variably washed with yellow. VoicE. Song, 
late Apr to late Aug, occasionally by migrants in Oct, a short series of high-pitched call notes, 
"chiss-chiss-chiss-wiss", "tyui-ti-tyu-tyuiss" or "chiweest chiweest chiweest weest-weest”, or may 
be mixed with similar notes on descending scale, "tsit-sitsui titsui-it seee tsi tsi-oo-ee”, and fading 
towards end; significantly different from that of P. humei (but may react to recordings of latter). 
Call a frequently uttered. rising "suu-eet", "swee-ooo" or "seweest"or “weest”, similar to one of 
the calls of Coal Tit (Parus ater); also a harsh "szrit". 

Habitat. Breeds between 1000 m and 2440 m in variety of broadleaf woodlands, including birch 
(Betula), willow (Salix) and poplar (Populus) groves, and edges of conifer forests, particularly in 
silver fir (Abies); in S of range in mixed birch and larch (Larix), spruce (Picea), stunted cedar 
(Cedrus), juniper (Juniperus) and rhododendrons (Rhododendron), alders (Alnus) and other shrubs; 
after breeding season, may occur in dwarf birch and stunted bushes above tree-line. In non-breed- 
ing season, in open dry deciduous forest, woodland, plantations. gardens, parks, scrubby areas, 
roadside verges and mangroves; sea-level to foothills, usually below 1525 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly small invertebrates, including springtails (Collembola), mayflies 
(Ephemeroptera), damselflies and dragonflies (Odonata), cockroaches (Blattodea), adult and lar- 
val bugs (Hemiptera), lacewings (Neuroptera), adult and larval moths (Lepidoptera), caddis flies 
(Trichoptera), flies (Diptera), kelp-flies (Coelopidae), sawflies (Symphyta), aphids (Aphidoidea), 
ants, wasps and bees (Hymenoptera), adult and larval beetles (Coleoptera), spiders (Araneae), ticks 
(Acari), crustaceans (Phyllopoda) and small molluscs, May also take some small seeds. No major 
differences between diet of adults and that of young in breeding season. Forages alone or in pairs, 
frequently in groups; in non-breeding season often in mixed flocks with other insectivores. Feeds 
at all levels in trees and in undergrowth; occasionally descends to ground. Highly active and agile 
when foraging. making frequent dashing sallies after passing insects: also hovers and snatches 
insects from edges of leaves. Continually flicks wings and tail. 

Breeding. Jun-Jul; in Russia fledglings in early Jun in Ussuri, late Jul in C Siberia and up to early 
Aug farther N; one brood. Territorial, also semi-colonial, up to 50 pairs in close proximity; size and 
location of colony change frequently (rarely, up to 4 years in same location). Male displays terri- 
tory ownership by loud and repeated singing, with quivering wings, from same perch in tree canopy. 
Nest. built entirely by female, consists oi try grasses, pine needles, moss, strips of rotting wood, 
fine plant fibres and animal hair, placed on ground under roots of tree, fallen branch, against de- 
caying tree stump or under bush. Clutch 2-4 eggs, exceptionally up to 7; incubation by female, 
period 11-14 days; chicks brooded by female. fed by both parents, fledging period 12-13 days; 
young fed by parents for up to 13 days after leaving nest. Age of first breeding probably 1 year. 
Movements. Migratory. Entire population moves between SE & SW to non-breeding grounds from 
C Nepal E to SE China (to Fujian) and Taiwan and S throughout SE Asia. Departs from breeding 
area from mid-Aug. with S movements in N & W of range to late Sept; in Yakutia (NE Siberia) main 
movement in late Aug and last individuals in third week of Sept; last birds in C Siberia (Yenisey 
Basin) mid-Sept, at which time many still in breeding area in Mongolia. Passage through Amur 
region (SE Russia) late Aug to late Sept and in Ussuriland and NE China early Sept to end Oct; peak 
movement along E China coast mid-Oct, indicating later movement of E breeders. Rare but annual 
migrant in Japan, and regular but uncommon on Ryukyu Is. In Nepal smal] numbers occur mid-Oct 
to early Nov, mostly in Kathmandu Valley; first arrivals S China and Myanmar mid-Oct (occasion- 
ally end Aug in Myanmar), and present until mid-Apr. Return passage N in late Mar and early Apr; 
first migrants in NE China mid-Apr and passage continues to late May; in S Ussuriland passage 
mid-Apr to early Jun, in lower Amur and Mongolia late Apr; in Baikal region first birds in second 
week May; earliest arrivals in Yakutia mid-May, and in C Siberia (Tomsk) arrives in last week May 
but peak arrival in early Jun. Regular autumn vagrant in small numbers W to Europe (N to Iceland, 
W to S Portugal) mid-Sept to late Oct (has also overwintered in Britain and Netherlands), more 
exceptional in spring; vagrant also Madeira, Canary Is, N & W Africa (Egypt, Libya, Algeria, 
Morocco, Senegal), Cyprus, Kuwait. off coast of N Russia at 72? N 77? E, Borneo and Sumatra. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common and widespread; locally abundant. 
Population in extreme W of range, in Komi Republic area of European Russia, estimated at 45,000— 
46.000 breeding pairs. Densities in Russia variable. but commonest in taiga forest of C Siberia, 
where up to 274 birds/km?: densities within loose colonies 2-3 pairs/ha. Common throughout most 
of non-breeding area, and very common in Thailand (except extreme S); scarce passage migrant 
and winter visitor in Peninsula Malaysia and Singapore. 
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179. Hume's Leaf-warbler 
Phylloscopus humei 


French: Pouillot de Hume German: Tienschan-Laubsünger Spanish: Mosquitero de Hume 
Other common names: Hume's (Yellow-browed) Warbler; Mandelli's Leaf-warbler (mandellii) 


Taxonomy. Reguloides humei W. E. Brooks. 1878, North-West Frontier Province. India. 
Previously considered conspecific with P. inornatus, but differs clearly in vocalizations and plum- 
age. Race mandellii sometimes treated as a separate species on basis mainly of differences in plum- 
age and call. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. h. humei (W. E, Brooks, 1878) — breeds SC Russia (Altai, Sayan and S Baikal Ranges), W 
Mongolia, NE & E Kazakhstan. NW China (Junggar Basin) and Tien Shan S to NE Afghanistan 
and Kashmir, thence E to C Nepal: non-breeding NE Afghanistan. N Pakistan and N & E India E to 
Bangladesh and extreme S China (S Xizang) 

P. h. mandellii (W. E. Brooks. 1879) - breeds C China (E Qinghai E to Shaanxi. S to N Yunnan): 
non-breeding S China (SE Xizang) and NE India E to Bangladesh E to W & NW Myanmar. NW 
Thailand, N Laos and N Vietnam (W Tonkin) 

Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm: 5-8-8 g. A me- 
; dium-sized, slim and active leaf-warbler with 
; thin bill. prominent supercilium and wingbars. 
Nominate race has pale or dull buffish 
supercilium, long dark eyestripe: crown and 
upperparts mostly olive-green, tinged with 
grey on crown and mantle, crown also with 
broad and generally indistinct grey median 
stripe: tips of median and greater upperwing- 
coverts whitish-buff (two wingbars, that on 
E medians frequently small or indistinct); flight- 
.o75 [| feathers dull brown with pale yellowish edges, 
whitish edges of tertials: whitish below, grey- 
ish on throat and breast: iris dark brown: bill 
mostly black, base of lower mandible sometimes with small area of pale or dull orange: legs dull 
brown or tinged orange. Differs from all other leaf-warblers with wingbars in small size, lack of 
yellow on rump and of white in tail. colour of wingbar on greater coverts, relatively narrow 
eyestripe, and all-dark bill: distinguished from similar P. inornatus mainly by duller, greyer gen- 
eral coloration, and Jess extensive pale colouring at base of lower mandible: from slightly larger 
P. trochiloides by less yellow supercilium. dark brown (not greenish) fringes of greater coverts, 
less extensive yellow on lower mandible, and from equally similar P. plumbeitarsus additionally 
by fact that bar on greater coverts is shorter (not reaching scapular edges). Sexes alike. Juvenile 
has upperparts browner. wingbars tinged buffish. supercilium and underparts usually dingy white, 
and flanks tinged buffish. Race mandellii has crown greyer and upperparts duller and browner 
than nominate, upper wingbar rarely distinct. edges of tertials and tips of flight-feathers greenish- 
grey, supercilium and underparts dull yellowish-white. Voice. Call "tooee". "tsui", "chwee" or 
"weesoo", drier than call of P. inornatus; also “chirp” like that of a sparrow (Passer), "scewp" or 
"tiss-yip" notes (latter calls given stridently and repeatedly by race mandellii), and short flat 
"seest" or "sweest". Song. from late Apr to late Aug, of two types: one a lively repeated version of 
the "weesoo" call note; other a long drawn-out, descending and fading. wheezing 
"eeeeeeeeeeeeezzzzzzzzzzz2'", often sustained for several seconds. 

Habitat. Breeds in larch (Larix) and pine (Pinus) forests, also subalpine shrubs and rhododendron 
(Rhododendron) thickets, in Altai Mts to 2400 m; in N Afghanistan, Pakistan and Tajikistan in 
juniper (Juniperus) scrub, willows (Salix), barberry (Berberis) bushes and broadleaf woods be- 
tween 2000 m and 3500 m, and at 3280-3980 m in Nepal. On passage and in winter at lower levels 
(below 2135 m) in riverine woods and forest, open dry deciduous forest, woodland, orchards. 
plantations, gardens and roadside verges. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly insects, and their eggs and larvae; in particular, beetles (Coleoptera) 
the most important constituent of diet during autumn migration through Tien Shan; other insects 
taken are hymenopterans, including chalcid wasps (Chalcidae), sawflies (Symphyta) and ants 
(Formicidae), also moths (Lepidoptera). dragonflies (Odonata), flies (Diptera), bugs (Hemiptera), 
aphids (Aphidoidea), small cockroaches (Blattodea). Spiders (Araneae) and molluscs also eaten. 
Usually alone or in pairs, but in non-breeding season frequently in mixed-species flocks. Forages 
at all levels, and both inside canopy and outside it, taking insects mostly from foliage: frequently 
hovers to examine outermost foliage; also pursues insects in agile, dashing and twisting flight. 
May occasionally feed on the ground. 

Breeding. Late May to early Aug; one brood, in Tien Shan occasionally two. Monogamous; pair- 
bond known to last for 3 successive years in Tien Shan. Territorial. Pair formation takes place when 
female enters male's song territory, both land on same branch and hop towards each other, with 
shivering wings half-spread and tail fanned (but may raise tail above level of back), male then 
pursues female in flight. Nest a ball of plant fibres, moss, grass and animal hair, placed on ground 
or bank among moss-covered roots or stones or concealed in grassy tussock, usually beneath bush, 
small tree or low-spreading rhododendron, sometimes in hollow in tree. Clutch 4-5 eggs, occa- 
sionally 6; incubation by female alone, period 11-14 days; nestlings fed and cared for by both 
parents, fledging period 11-15 days; young independent at 21 days. Nests parasitized by Asian 
Lesser Cuckoo (Cuculus poliocephalus). Breeding success good; of 274 nests in Zailiyskiy Alatau 
(in Tien Shan) over 6-year period, c. 68% successful, 23% failed owing to predation. 
Movements, Migratory. All populations move between SW and SE to spend winter months mainly 
in region from N Afghanistan E to N Vietnam. Gradual departure from breeding areas in late Jul 
and early Aug, passage through valleys in Sayan and Altai Mts and first migrants in NW Himalayas 
(Ladakh) by end of month; passage through S Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan and Tajikistan from mid- 
Sept to late Oct, in NW China (in Tarim Basin, in W Xinjiang) from late Aug to early Nov; last 
birds in Sayan and Altai ranges end Aug/early Sept. Arrives N Afghanistan and Islamabad region of 
Pakistan in last ten days of Sept. Abundant on passage in Nepal (both seasons) and present in India 
from Oct to Apr. Small numbers may also winter in NE Afghanistan, SE Iran and E Arabia, where 
present to late Apr; scarce passage migrant and winter visitor United Arab Emirates Sept-Apr. 


Return N begins Mar, with conspicuous passage through NW India; passes through Kashmir and 
NE Afghanistan from mid-Apr to late May: first in S Kazakhstan in mid-Apr (exceptionally, late 
Feb). passage continuing throughout May: in Altai Mts in early May, at which time last individuals 
are passing through Islamabad; first arrivals in W Mongolia in early May, and most of N parts of 
breeding range occupied by second half May. Little information on passage of race mandellii, 
moves through SW China in Sept. returns in Apr. Vagrant (nominate race) in Europe W to 
Fennoscandia, Britain, France and, in S, Italy. Turkey, Israel and Iraq. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common and widespread in most of 
breeding range. Densities of up to 4 pairs/ha in N Pakistan, 65 birds/km? in open woods of Altai, 
and 20 nests in 1 ha in C Altai. Common to fairly common in much of non-breeding range; scarce 
to locally common in Myanmar, Thailand and N Indochina. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Beaman & Madge (1999), Cheng Tsohsin (1987). Clement & 
Scott (1999), Cramp (1992), Dementiev er al. (1968). Grimmett er al. (1998), Hie & Étchécopar (1970). Inskipp & 
Inskipp (1991). Irwin, Alström et al. (2001), Luijendijk (2001), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Mullarney et al. 
(1999), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Richardson (1990), Roberts (1992), Robson (2000a), Snow & Perrins 
(1998), Stepanyan (1990), Stuart Baker (1924), Ticehurst (1938). Vaurie (1959), Williamson (1974). 


180. Arctic Warbler 
Phylloscopus borealis 


French: Pouillot boréal German: Wanderlaubsinger Spanish: Mosquitero Boreal 
Other common names: Arctic Leaf-warbler/Willow-warbler, Eversmann’s Warbler 


Taxonomy. Phy/lopneuste borealis J. H. Blasius. 1858, north coast of Sea of Okhotsk, Russia. 
Additional proposed races are talovka (Scandinavia E to S Siberia and NW Mongolia). 
transbaicalicus (E Siberia and N Mongolia) and hylebata (N Manchuria and SE Russia S to N 
Korea), all considered indistinguishable from nominate, and examinandus (from S Kurils and Ja- 
pan). which is synonymized with xanthodryas. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. b. borealis (J. H. Blasius. 1858) — breeds N Europe (N & E Fennoscandia, N Russia) E through 
N Siberia to R Kolyma. S to SC Siberia (L Baikal), Mongolia and NE China (N & E Manchuria); 
non-breeding SE Asia (S Myanmar E to Vietnam), SE China (Fujian, N Guangdong) and Taiwan S 
to Sundas. 

P. b. xanthodryas (Swinhoe, 1863) — breeds NE Russia (Chukotka and Kamchatka) S to Sakhalin I, 
Kuril [s and Japan (Hokkaido, Honshu); non-breeding Taiwan. Borneo. Philippines (Luzon. Negros) 
and Indonesia (E to Lesser Sundas). 

P. b. kennicotti (S. F. Baird, 1869) — breeds NW USA (W Alaska); non-breeding Philippines and 
Indonesia (E to Lesser Sundas). 

Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; 7-5-15 g. Large 
id wee c9 ES or slender leaf-warbler with sloping forehead 
i j adios ln p . and short-tailed appearance, long primary pro- 
; - jection, strong and broad-based bill, and con- 
spicuous yellowish-white supercilium tapering 
onto side of nape. Nominate race has broad 
dark olive-green eyestripe extending to rear of 
ear-coverts: ear-coverts with darker mottling: 
crown and upperparts greyish olive-green: 
greater upperwing-coverts have broad white 
tips forming distinctive wingbar, median cov- 
: erts may also have narrow or indistinct white 
Ce ! tips; flight-feathers and tail feathers dark 
brown, narrowly or finely edged greenish; al- 
most entirely white below, with greyish wash or streaks on breast side and flanks; iris dark brown; 
bill dark brown. orange or yellowish-orange base of lower mandible; legs variably pale yellowish 
to orange-brown. Differs from P. tenellipes mainly in greener upperparts, head and face pattern, 
duller leg colour; from P. borealoides in presence of wingbar(s); and from P. trochiloides and P. 
plumbeitarsus in slightly larger size, long supercilium narrower (and not extending to forehead), 
broader and slightly darker long eyestripe (to base of bill), dark mottling on ear-coverts, longer 
primary projection, longer bill (on average) with dark tip of lower mandible, less dark legs. Sexes 
alike. Juvenile is as adult, but upperparts more grey-brown, breast side and flanks washed pale 
brown or buffish-brown. Race xanthodryas is as nominate, but (in fresh plumage) brighter green 
and less grey. underparts more heavily yellow (variable). wing on average longer and bill broader; 
kennicotti is also similar to nominate but smaller, with shorter bill, has slightly brighter green 
upperparts, on average brighter yellow underparts. Voice. Song, from near top of tree, mid-May to 
mid-Oct (peak late May to mid-Jun). a series of loud but slow or hesitant "tzik-tzik-tzik" or "chi 
chirra chi-chirra chi-chirra", repeated several times and becoming rapid staccato trill, ending with 
short whistled "tseers", reminiscent of songs of P. bonelli and P. sibilatrix, song of race xanthodrvas 
slower and contains harsher or more scratchy notes, "tschiritschiritschiri"". repeated several times. 
Call. frequently given, a dry or husky "dzit". "dz-dzit", "dzipp", "chizzzick" or “djik” or "tswee- 
ep" with sharp inflection; alarm similar but harsher, and as continuous series. 

Habitat. Breeds in thick undergrowth, e.g. dwarf willow (Salix) clumps in damp valleys and riverine 
thickets, and in forests, principally of birch (Betula), willow, poplar (Populus) and pine (Pinus) 
forests with occasional spruce (Picea); at higher altitudes, also rhododendron (Rhododendron) 
thickets at up to 2500 m, also in montane scrub above tree-line; in Siberian taiga frequently in 
Alnaster fruticosus thickets. In non-breeding quarters usually below 1800 m in open areas of mixed 
deciduous and evergreen woodland and rainforest edges and secondary growth. including wooded 
streams, also edges of cultivation, mango plantations, gardens and mangroves. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly small insects and other invertebrates, principally midges 
(Chironomidae), maytlies (Ephemeroptera), stoneflies (Plecoptera). grasshoppers (Orthoptera), bugs 
(Hemiptera), adult and larval moths (Lepidoptera), caddis flies (Trichoptera), flies and mosquitoes 
(Diptera), sawflies (Hymenoptera), ants (Formicidae). bees (Apoidea), beetles (Coleoptera), spi- 
ders (Araneae), crustaceans (Phyllopoda) and small snails (Gastropoda). Usually solitary or in 
pairs, but in non-breeding season occurs in mixed-species flocks which move through foliage and 
canopy of trees in search of food. Takes food items from outer foliage of canopy and in understorey 
and undergrowth; also in flight, where it both hovers and aerobatically pursues prey. Frequently 
and rapidly flicks wings and tail. Slower and more methodical in feeding actions than P. trochiloides 
or P. plumbeitarsus. 

Breeding. Late Jun to Aug: one brood, in Japan occasionally two. Mainly monogamous, but poly- 
gyny recorded occasionally in Finland, Russia and Japan. Territorial; territory frequently overlaps 
with that of P. trochilus and conflict arises, with wing-flapping while singing and aerial pursuit the 
most frequent aggression displays. Pair formation instigated by female, which arrives in singing 
male's territory and performs slow wing-flapping; male joins her and responds similarly or while 
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singing at her with crown and rump feathers raised, female may respond by singing or continuing to 
wing-flap while perched, and male may either continue to sing or pursue female in flight. Nest, built 
entirely by female, mostly of grass stalks, bits of reeds, moss. plant fibres and horsetail (Equisetum) 
shoots, placed on ground in vegetation among tree roots, grass or reed clumps, tussocks or hum- 
mock, or up to 1 m above ground in natural crevice such as hole in moss-covered tree; territory size 
variable, c. 0-4 ha to | km?. Clutch 5-6 eggs, occasionally 7: incubation by female, period 11— 
13 days; nestlings brooded solely by female, fed by both parents, fledging period 13-14 days; young 
fed by parents for 14 days after leaving nest. Breeding success little known; on Yamal Peninsula 
(NW Russia) 26 nests contained total of 158 eggs, of which 7696 produced fledged young. with 
most losses due to predation of eggs. Age of first breeding not known. 

Movements. Migratory. All populations spend non-breeding season in SE Asia; those from ex- 
treme W of range travel up to 13,000 km to wintering areas, initially moving E to R Yenisei before 
turning S; those from E parts of range move S or SE through islands and E China. Departure from 
Scandinavia and NW Russia in Aug, with last records in N Urals by end of month; passage through 
W Siberia completed by mid-Sept: in Baikal/N Mongolia region E to SE Russia (Amurland) pas- 
sage from late Aug and mostly completed by early Sept. One of the earliest migrants in NE China, 
with most passage over by mid-Sept and last few in early Oct; first arrivals in SE China by end 
Aug. Abundant passage migrant through N Thailand, Peninsular Malaysia and Singapore in mid- 
Sept, and arrives Borneo from late Aug onwards; common throughout Indonesia, arrives Sumatra 
early Nov. Race xanthodryas departs slightly later, with individuals from Kamchatka on passage 
from early Sept to early Oct; main passage through Ussuriland in Sept and in Korea throughout 
Sept and into Oct; passage through Japan (xanthodryas, possibly also kennicotti) in late Sept, and 
local breeders present to late Oct or early Nov; passage through Hong Kong mid-Sept to end Oct, 
with peak in late Sept, and in N Laos mid-Oct to early Nov. Arrives Philippines early Sept. Very 
little information on kennicotti; leaves breeding area mid-Aug to early Sept, and recorded on pas- 
sage through E China and Kuril Is. Present on non-breeding grounds until late Apr; exceptionally 
to mid-May (e.g. Philippines). Return passage through Malay Peninsula mostly Apr to early May 
(rare in early June), through Hong Kong from early Mar to late May, with two peaks (early Apr and 
early May), through NE China mid-May to early Jun; first records in N Mongolia and SE Russia 
(Ussuriland) in third week May, progressively later farther W & N. First arrivals in C Siberia in 
first week of Jun, in Yamal Peninsula and N Scandinavia from mid-Jun, most arriving late Jun; first 
birds in Japan in early May, most arriving mid-month; arrival Sakhalin from early Jun, and in 
Kamchatka average arrival date 11th Jun. In Alaska (USA). kennicotti arrives from late May or 
early Jun, but many not until mid-Jun. W of breeding range in Europe, annual vagrant W to Ireland, 
S to Spain, Italy and Greece, also Iceland and Faeroes, with peak numbers in mid-Sept; nominate 
race and xanthodryas also recorded in autumn on Aleutian Is (W Alaska), in NW USA. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or locally common. European breed- 
ing population estimated at c. 1,000,000 breeding pairs, of which most in Russia (where total 
national population of up to 10,000.000 pairs); 3000-5000 pairs in Finland. Little information on 
densities; 126 birds/km? in Yenisey floodplain (SC Siberia) and c. 109 pairs/km? in subarctic forest 
in Japan. Population considered largely stable; has increased slightly in W of range since 1970s, 
although decline indicated in Sweden, where now perhaps only in single figures (previously in tens 
of pairs). Variably scarce to locally common throughout non-breeding range. 

Bibliography. Alström & Olsson (1989), Anon. (19822), Baker (1997), Beaman & Madge (1999), Bishop & Brickle 
(1999). Brazil (1991), Coates & Bishop (1997). Cramp (1992), Dementiev et al. (1968), Dickinson (2003), Forstmeier 
& Kessler (2001), Grimmett ef al. (1998), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Harrison (1982), Hassell (1998), Jablonski 
(1996). Kennedy et al. (2000). King et al. (1975). Leader (1993b), Lowther (2001), Marchetti ef al. (1995), van 
Marle & Voous (1988). Meyer de Schauensee (1984). Mullarney et al. (1999), Olioso (1987), Rabe! (1969), 
Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000a), Rogacheva (1992), Ryzhanovsky (1984), Snow & Perrins (1998), 
Stepanyan (1990), Thewlis er al. (1996), Ticehurst (1938), Vaurie (1954b, 1959), Veprintsev et al. (1990), van der 
Vliet e7 al, (2001), Williamson (1974). 


181. Green Leaf-warbler 
Phylloscopus nitidus 


French: Pouillot du Caucase German: Wacholderlaubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero del Cáucaso 
Other common names: Green Warbler/Willow-warbler, Bright-green/Yellowish-breasted Warbler 


Taxonomy. Ph[y/loscopus]. nitidus Blyth, 1843, Calcutta, India. 
Taxonomic position uncertain; frequently considered conspecific with P. trochiloides, but evidence 
from mitochondrial DNA indicates that the two are intermediate between species and races in terms 
of the degree of divergence between them. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Breeds N Turkey and from N Caucasus S to N Georgia, also N Iran (Elburz Mts) and 
NW Afghanistan; non-breeding S Pakistan (Sind), S India (Western Ghats, Kerala, Tamil Nadu) 
and Sri Lanka. 
"-— : : — Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm; 6:5-9 g. A small 
uv CN POM NM V4 to medium-sized leaf-warbler recalling P. 
* y E trochiloides in plumage, shape and behaviour. 
s 77 7 _/ | Has long deep yellow supercilium extending 
e beyond rear of ear-coverts, emphasized by 
equally long dark olive eyestripe in which 
whitish lower eye crescent prominent; cheek 
and ear-coverts also bright yellow, slight olive 
mottling at edges; crown and upperparts, in- 
cluding upperwing-coverts and edges of 
remiges and rectrices, bright olive-green (grey- 
ish to grey-brown when plumage worn), tips 
of median and greater coverts pale yellow 
(wingbar on medians frequently present only 
in fresh, spring plumage). rest of flight-feathers and tail olive-brown; whitish below, variably washed 
with yellow, some with yellow on chin, throat and undertail-coverts, others entirely yellow (in 
worn plumage yellow sometimes lacking); underwing-coverts yellow (loose feathers often show- 
ing at bend of wing); iris dark brown; upper mandible dark horn, lower mandible bright orange, 
yellow or pinkish; legs variable, from grey to olive-green or with yellowish rear edge, also pale 
brown or pinkish. Differs from P. trochiloides mainly in uniform brighter green upperparts, yellow 
cheeks and ear-coverts, and (in fresh plumage) heavier yellow wash on underparts. Sexes alike. 
Juvenile is as adult, but underparts uniformly yellow. Voice. Song, from late Apr to end Jul, loud 
and sweet, with both ascending and descending chirruping notes, recalling songs of White Wagtail 
(Motacilla alba) and Coal Tit (Periparus ater); usually begins with "swee-oo" or "che-wee" notes, 
"che-wee chewee chewee chui chui chui chui", or more drawn out with rattling "cheweeee". Con- 
tact call a loud and high-pitched "chi-wee" or "chee-wee", also "chirr-ir-ip", “tissick”, “thirririp” 


and ringing "zilip"; when alarmed or excited a rapid and repeated "chi-vii chi-viii’, also a longer 


and more liquid and almost trisyllabic "chi-ru-weet". Calls and song very similar to those of 
P. trochiloides (of race viridanus). 

Habitat. Breeds in high-altitude forest, principally of beech (Fagus), oak (Quercus) or juniper 
(Juniperus) with well-developed layer of undergrowth, or conifers mixed with some deciduous 
trees in which alder (Alnus) is present, e.g. grey alder (Alnus incana) in W Caucasus; also willows 
(Salix), especially along river valleys, also bushy slopes, ravines and thickets in subalpine mead- 
ows; from foothills to c. 3000 m. In non-breeding season, occurs in forest at up to 2400 m, as well 
as in gardens, parks, orchards and edges of cultivation. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly adults and larvae of small arthropods, e.g. beetles (Coleoptera), 
spiders (Araneae), stoneflies (Plecoptera), moths (Lepidoptera), flies (Diptera) and small bugs 
(Hemiptera), including aphids (Aphidoidea). During breeding season, adult and nestling diets the 
same. Forages alone or in pairs; at end of breeding season and on passage, also in single-species 
flocks or in mixed parties with other small insectivores such as tits (Parus). Forages at all levels, 
but prefers upper canopy; restlessly active in search of prey, with flitting movements accompanied 
by flicking of wings. Most prey taken from foliage; also hovers and catches prey in flight. 
Breeding. May to Jate Jul. Monogamous. Territorial; territory is defended against others of genus, 
particularly P. collybita and P. sindianus (of race lorenzii). Male spends long periods in singing 
close to the nest-building female. Nest a ball mostly of dry grasses, leaves, green moss, plant fibres 
and animal hair, placed on ground, usually beneath tall plant, in moss on streambank or slope. 
Clutch 4—5 eggs, in Caucasus occasionally 6; incubation by female, period 14-16 days; chicks 
cared for and fed by both parents, fledging period 14—16 days. Of six nests at study site in NW 
Caucasus, three produced fledged young, with remainder lost to predation and through trampling 
by cattle. 

Movements. Migratory; spends non-breeding season in S India and Sri Lanka, with small numbers 
also S Pakistan (S Sind). Departs from breeding areas in Aug and passage continues to early Oct, 
exceptionally mid-Nov. Passage through Iran from mid-Aug and in Pakistan (mainly Punjab to 
Sind) late Aug/early Sept to late Oct; route chiefly follows river valleys and mountain passes. 
Occurs widely in India and Sri Lanka from early Sept, but most arrive on wintering grounds in Oct. 
Return begins Mar, and non-breeding grounds largely deserted by mid-Apr; more numerous to N & 
E of autumn route in spring (E to Nepal, Sikkim and W Bengal) from mid-Mar to mid-May; pas- 
sage through N Pakistan from end Mar to late May, and through S Caspian area from mid-Apr to 
mid-May (most in early May); first arrivals back in breeding areas in Caucasus and NE Turkey in 
late Apr, but most in first 10 days of May. Vagrant or scarce autumn passage migrant in some years 
in Oman, and exceptionally in mid-winter on Russian Black Sea coast; rare passage migrant Bang- 
ladesh, and extremely rare vagrant in British Is, France, Germany, Sweden, Israel and Bahrain. 
Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Common or locally common. No information on total 
breeding population, but breeding range has spread since c. 1930 in NW Caucasus and in N Turkey 
to NW Anatolia; possibly breeds also in W Pakistan (Baluchistan). Few data on densities; up to 3 
territories in 4 ha and 11 in 30 ha, but along river valleys counts of 7 singing males along 1 km; in 
Azerbaijan mountain forests densities increased with altitude, from 0-2-2.1 birds/km in lower- 
level forests to 6-14 birds/km medium altitudes. 

Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1999), Albrecht (1984), Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Collinson (2001), 
Cramp (1992), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Helbig et al. (1995), Hite & Étchécopar (1970), 
Irwin, Bensch & Price (2001), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Roselaar (1995), Stepanyan (1990), 
Thompson et al. (1993), Ticehurst (1938), Vaurie (1954b, 1959), Williamson (1974). 


182. Greenish Warbler 
Phylloscopus trochiloides 


French: Pouillot verdátre German: Grünlaubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero Verdoso 
Other common names: Greenish Leaf-warbler/Willow-warbler, Dull-green Warbler/Leaf-warbler 


Taxonomy. Acanthiza trochiloides Sundevall, 1837, Calcutta, India. 

Taxonomic position uncertain. Frequently considered conspecific with P. nitidus, but evidence 
from mitochondrial DNA indicates that the two are intermediate between species and races in terms 
of the degree of divergence between them. Often treated as conspecific with P. plumbeitarsus, but 
mitochondrial DNA also indicates genetic split between that species and race viridanus of present 
species; in addition, playback experiments revealed that these two taxa do not recognize each 
other's songs, and in the region of geographical overlap in C Siberia they behave as separate spe- 
cies. Possible hybridization with P. trochilus recorded. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. t. viridanus Blyth, 1843 — breeds EC & NE Europe E to C Siberia, S to Pamir Mts, NW China (W 
Xinjiang) and NW Mongolia; non-breeding Pakistan, Nepal, India and Sri Lanka. 

P. t. ludiowi Whistler, 1931 — breeds N Afghanistan, N Pakistan and Kashmir E in NW Himalayas 
to N India (E to Kumaon); non-breeding EC India (Andhra Pradesh). 

P. t. trochiloides (Sundevall, 1837) — breeds C & E Himalayas from NW India (Punjab) E to S & C 
China (SE Xizang E to E & S Sichuan and NW Yunnan); non-breeding NE India, Bangladesh, S 
China (SE Xizang, S Yunnan), Myanmar, W & N Thailand, N Laos and N Vietnam (Tonkin). 

P. t. obscuratus Stresemann, 1929 — breeds C China (E Qinghai and E & S Xizang E to Gansu and 
Sichuan); non-breeding S China (SW Yunnan, Hainan), Myanmar, NW Thailand and N Indochina. 
Descriptive notes. 10-11-5 cm; 6.5-10.5 g. A 
medium-sized green or dark green leaf-war- 
bler with long supercilia usually meeting over 
bill and extending to nape side, long dark ol- 
ive eyestripe to over ear-coverts; narrow white 
eyering usually most evident as white lower 
eye-crescent. Nominate race has yellowish- 
white supercilium, dark olive-green crown, 
marginally less dark upperparts (in worn plum- 
age duller and browner); greater upperwing- 
coverts with yellowish-white (yellowish in 
fresh plumage) tips, forming wingbar (can 
show faint wingbar also at tips of medians in 
fresh plumage); flight-feathers dark brown, 
finely edged bright green (in fresh plumage, also narrow whitish tips on inner and middle prima- 
ries); tail brown with bright olive-green edges, inner webs of outer 3-4 feathers narrowly edged 
whitish-buff; yellowish-white below, washed with grey on throat, side of breast and flanks, and 
yellowish on lower breast to undertail-coverts; underwing-coverts pale yellow; iris dark brown; 
bill dark horn-brown, base of lower mandible yellow, orange or pinkish-orange; legs grey-brown 
to brown or dark brown. Differs from P. borealis mainly in slightly smaller size, smaller bill, more 
rounded head shape, shorter primary projection, broader supercilium extending to forehead, darker 
legs: from P. nitidus in duller olive-green upperparts with slightly darker crown, paler or whiter 
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underparts, from very similar P. plumbeitarsus in being slightly less dark above, more yellow on 
underparts, narrower wingbar on greater coverts. Sexes alike. Juvenile is slightly darker on upperparts 
than adult. Race viridanus is lighter green (tinged greyish) on upperparts than nominate, crown not 
so dark, rarely has median-covert bar (and wingbar on greater coverts often absent in worn plum- 
age), has less greyish wash on underparts, paler base of bill; ludlowi is similar to nominate but 
slightly larger, paler grey on upperparts, whiter on supercilium: obscuratus is brighter green on 
upperparts and on fringes of remiges and rectrices, tips of median coverts often yellowish (forming 
upper wingbar). Voice. Call of nominate, given throughout year, a sharp, shrill and penetrating 
disyllabic "'chee-wee", "chi-vee", "chiss-yip", "chis-weet" or "dschie-wist", recalls that of White 
Wagtail (Motacilla alba); race viridanus has similarly loud (or far-carrying) but slurred and abrupt 
"chiree" or "chit-wee", also gives short high-pitched whistle. Alarm call a sharp "si-chiwee" and a 
"ti-ti-ti" or persistent “tsit tsit”. Song, from perch, while moving about and in flight, Apr to early 
Oct, in Europe (race viridanus) starts with "chis-wee" call note and becomes rapid and jumbled 
series of twittering or chattering warbling notes and descending phrases. e.g. “whichu-chiree, witchu, 
plee-tzu, zilt-wee, zeet-tu..." or "ti-psityee psityu-psi-ti-ti-ti-ti-si", concluding in short trill or rat- 
tle; nominate race has simpler song structure, with repetition of three or more phrases. “chiree- 
chiree-chiree-chiree-chee-chee witchu-witchu-witchu-witchu", and may also give "dschie-wist" 
call or softer "si" or "dssi" notes between songs. Softer warbling subsong, given either alone or 
following normal song, contains some high-pitched notes and chirping "dsrrrrrrii? trills: similar to 
songs of some Sylvia warblers and of Barn Swallow (Hirundo rustica). Female known to give 
weaker version of male song during breeding season. 

Habitat. Breeds at up to 4500 m in lowland and montane mixed birch (Betula) and conifer forests, 
also in broadleaf woods of beech (Fagus). maple (Acer) and lime (Tilia) interspersed with birch 
and pine (Pinus); also in parks, gardens, riverine thickets and swamp-woodland with willows (Salix) 
and poplars (Populus). in C Asia occurs in mixed taiga forests of fir (Abies), in NW Himalayas 
principally in oak (Quercus) forests, also juniper (Juniperus) and birch subalpine meadows with 
rhododendrons (Rhododendron) and in dwarf junipers or willows: in N of range frequently breeds 
in birch clumps and shrubs. In non-breeding quarters, found at lower levels in lowland mixed and 
evergreen forests, roadside trees and plantations, thorn-scrub, edges of cultivation, gardens, also 
mangroves. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly small invertebrates. primarily mayflies (Ephemeroptera), dragon- 
flies (Odonata) up to 3 cm long. stoneflies (Plecoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), bugs (Hemiptera), 
lacewings (Neuroptera), adult and larval moths (Lepidoptera), flies (Diptera). sawflies (Symphyta), 
ants (Formicidae), bees (Apoidea), beetles (Coleoptera), spiders (Araneae); also crustaceans and 
molluscs; fruits of elder (Sambucus) and some seeds also taken. Usually alone or in pairs in breed- 
ing season; at other times also in mixed-species flocks. especially during post-breeding dispersal. 
Actively forages at all levels. from low bushes to tree canopy. Takes food items from foliage, also 
hovers and catches insects in flight, as well as on ground. Foraging movements considered to be 
faster or more mobile than those of P. collybita and P. inornatus. Establishes and defends feeding 
territory in wintering area. 

Breeding. May to mid-Aug: one brood. Territorial; nesting territory defended by male mainly by 
continued calling and agitated wing-flicking. also by chasing intruder. Display appears to consist 
of continual singing by male to female, contact calls. wing-shivering by male (with wings drooped, 
tail fanned) close to female, and courtship-feeding of female by male. Nest-site selected by female, 
male singing nearby; nest built by female, mostly from moss, grass stems, old leaves and animal 
hair, placed on ground under rock. fallen tree or tree roots, crevice in bank or old wall, usually 
beneath tall vegetation or low scrub. or up to 3 m from ground in hole in tree: size of territory 
variable, 0-5-2 ha, same territory frequently occupied in successive years. Clutch 3-7 eggs; incu- 
bation by female, 12-13 days; nestlings fed and cared for by both parents, fledging period 12-14 
days, possibly 16 days: young independent after a further 15 days. Breeding success good; in 
studies in Tien Shan, 288 eggs laid in 64 nests, 96% hatched; of 70 nests at second site, 73% 
produced fledged young, 20% lost to predation. First breeds at | year. Longevity of at least 6 years 
recorded. 

Movements. Migratory. Breeders in W of range (race viridanus) move SE or SSE to wintering 
grounds in lowland Nepal and throughout Indian Subcontinent S to Kerala (where the commonest 
leaf-warbler) and E to Bangladesh. Departs from NW Russia in late Jul and early Aug, main pas- 
sage through W Kazakhstan Aug but continues in E to mid-Sept, when local breeding area vacated: 
leaves W Siberia by mid-Sept (Tomsk region); passage from Ob valley late Jul to early Sept across 
Barabinskaya steppe to Irtysh valley and to Zaysan Depression. Passage through Tajikistan mostly 
Sept, although Kashmir mid-Aug to mid-Sept; in N Pakistan common late Jul to late Sept, and in 
Punjab (where some may be nominate) Aug to end Sept/early Oct. Arrives in plains of India mid- 
Aug, but main passage in N first two weeks Sept. Race viridanus present in wintering area to mid- 
Apr, but passage from S India in Mar and through Punjab mid-Mar to late May, through N Pakistan 
early Apr to late May, in NE Afghanistan end Apr to late May (or in small numbers early Jun); 
arrives in breeding area on Zailiyskiy Alatau (Tien Shan) mid-Apr, but passage continues through- 
out May and arrives W Siberia second half May and C Siberia late May/early Jun. Passage in N 
Caspian region later than that of P. trochilus, P. collybita and P. sibilatrix, with average arrival date 
around 23rd May. Arrives NE Ukraine second week May, Estonia and Sweden end May. Small 
numbers regular in Europe W of breeding range, from Norway, Britain and Ireland S to Spain, 
Austria and Cyprus. S races also migratory. In India, race /udlowi on passage through Uttar Pradesh 
mid-Sept to early Oct, but arrival in Andhra Pradesh from end Aug to end Oct; departs wintering 
area end Apr and early May, passage through NE Afghanistan from mid-May. Nominate race an 
altitudinal or short-distance migrant from E Himalayas E through Bangladesh, Andaman Is and 
Myanmar to S China (Yunnan) and N Indochina, with vagrants reaching Sri Lanka; on passage 
Sept to late Oct, and first birds arrive S Myanmar mid-Sept; return passage in Apr and May, but 
present in non-breeding quarters until mid-May. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common and widespread throughout most of 
range. Population in Europe (race viridanus) estimated at c. 27,000 pairs, and includes 110 pairs in 
Sweden (1978), 3000 pairs in Finland and c. 1000 pairs in Estonia. Since early 1900s, viridanus 
has expanded its range N & W through Russia to the Baltic and, since 1970s, has spread to SC 
Germany (Bavaria), Czech Republic and Poland; in 2003 bred in Netherlands for first time. Rea- 
sons for expansion unclear, but linked to peaks in population, high summer temperatures and pro- 
longed warm airmasses in spring. Breeding in new areas often preceded by regular appearances of 
singing males in late spring at suitable sites, but excess of single singing males is characteristic 
throughout range. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Alstróm & Olsson (1989), Baker (1997), Beaman & Madge (1999), Cheng 
Tsohsin (1987), Collinson (2001), Collinson et al. (2003), Cramp (1992), Dean (1985), Dementiev et al. (1968). 
Forstmeier & Kessler (2001), Grempe (1974), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Harrison 
(1982), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Irwin, Bensch & Price (2001). Katti & Price 
(2003), Kitson (1979), van Loon (1982), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Mullarney et al. (1999), Olioso (1987), 
Preobrazhenskaya & Lazareva (1987), Price (1981), Price & Jamdar (1991b), Rabgl (1969), Rasmussen & Anderton 
(2005), Roberts (1992), Robson (2000a), Snow & Perrins (1998), Stepanyan (1990). Ticehurst (1938). Vaurie 
(1959), Williamson (1974). 


183. Two-barred Warbler 


Phylloscopus plumbeitarsus 


French: Pouillotà deux barres German: Middendorff-Laubsinger Spanish: Mosquitero Patigrís 
Other common names: Two-barred Greenish Warbler, Grey-legged Warbler 


Taxonomy. Phylloscopus plumbeitarsus Swinhoe, 1861, between Taku and Beijing, China. 
Often treated as conspecific with P. trochiloides, but mitochondrial DNA indicates genetic split 
between race viridanus of that species and present species; in addition, playback experiments re- 
vealed that these two taxa do not recognize each other's songs, and in region of geographical 
overlap in C Siberia they behave as separate species. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds EC & E Siberia from lower R Tunguska and upper R Yenisey E to SE Russia 
and N Sakhalin I, 5 to NE Mongolia, NE China (Manchuria) and N Korea; non-breeding S China 
(Yunnan E to SW Guangdong and Hainan), Myanmar, Thailand, Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam (C 
& S Annam). 

Descriptive notes. 11.5-12 cm: 9 g. A me- 
dium-sized dark green leaf-warbler with long 
supercilia, long dark eyestripe and prominent 
wingbars. Has yellowish-white supercilium, 
dark olive-green crown and upperparts 
(browner in worn plumage); whitish tips of 
median and greater upperwing-coverts form- 
ing two clear wingbars (median-covert bar can 
be faint or absent when plumage worn); flight- 
feathers dark brown, finely edged bright green, 
primaries with narrow whitish tips; tail brown 
with olive-green edges; whitish below, washed 
with grey on throat, breast and flanks; iris dark 
brown; upper mandible brown, lower mandi- 
ble yellow to pinkish; legs variably dull reddish-brown to grey-brown or bluish-grey. Distinguished 
from very similar P. trochiloides mainly by having slightly darker green upperparts, very little or 
no yellow on underparts, longer and broader bar on greater coverts, more prominent bar on median 
coverts, but perhaps not reliably separated when plumage worn; from P. inornatus by larger size, 
pale lower mandible, longer tail, lack of pale tips on tertials. Sexes alike. Juvenile is similar to 
adult but slightly browner on upperparts, with supercilium yellowish-buff, wingbars yellowish, 
underparts greyish-white. Voice. Call a dry and rather flat disyllabic "tissheep", or "chi-ree-wee". 
Song, from arrival in breeding area to early Aug, a rapid series of whistles, warbles and chatters, 
similar to that of P. trochiloides but slightly faster and with more slurred and jumbled notes. 
Habitat. Breeds in mixed conifer and deciduous forests of the taiga and in birch (Betula) and 
aspen (Populus) groves at up to 4000 m; also in willows (Salix) and birches along river valleys. In 
non-breeding quarters at lower levels, up to 1300 m, in deciduous and secondary forest, scrub and 
bamboo. 

Food and Feeding. Details of diet almost unknown; small insects recorded. Forages alone, in pairs 
or, in non-breeding season, in small mixed parties. Arboreal; actively forages in middle levels of 
trees. 

Breeding. Poorly known. Season May to early Aug; fledglings end Jun and juveniles early Aug, 
but also nestlings being fed by adults in mid-Aug. Territorial. Nest ball-shaped, made from moss. 
grass stems, leaves and hair, placed on ground, on slope or bank. Clutch 5-6 eggs, occasionally 7; 
no information on incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. Migratory; spends non-breeding season in SE Asia. Juveniles descend to lower alti- 
tudes before autumn departure. Departs from breeding area in Aug, with passage through NC China 
in second half of that month and throughout China Sept to mid-Oct (early Oct in NE China); first 
immigrants in S Myanmar from mid-Sept. Return movement N from early Apr; main passage through 
SE China early May, in C & NE China in mid-May and in SE Russia (Amurland) late May; reaches 
N limits of range in mid-Jun. Rare vagrant in Europe (Britain, Netherlands, Sweden) and in Penin- 
sular Malaysia and Singapore. 

Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Common or locally common in NE China; locally com- 
mon elsewhere in breeding range. In non-breeding range, locally common visitor Myanmar, Thai- 
land (except extreme S), Cambodia, S Laos and C & S Vietnam; uncommon N Laos and N Vietnam. 
Bibliography. Baker (1997), Cheng Tsohsin (1987). Dementiev er al. (1968), King et al. (1975). Leader (1993b), 
Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), 
Robson (2000a), Stuart Baker (1924), Ticehurst (1938), Vaurie (1959), Williams er al. (1992), Williamson (1974). 


184. Pale-legged Leaf-warbler 
Phylloscopus tenellipes 


French: Pouillot à pattes claires German: Ussurilaubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero Paticlaro 
Other common names: Pale-legged Willow-warbler 


Taxonomy. Phylloscopus tenellipes Swinhoe, 1860, Xiamen (Amoy), Fujian, south-east China. 
Has been considered conspecific with P. borealoides, but differs vocally; has in the past been 
considered conspecific with P. ijimae. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds SE Russia (Amurland, Ussuriland), extreme NE China (E Manchuria) and N 
Korea; non-breeding SE Asia (S Myanmar E to Cambodia and S Vietnam, S to S Thailand), occa- 
sionally Hainan I. 

Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm; 13-5 g. A me- 
dium-sized, short-billed brownish leaf-warbler 
with two buffish wingbars and distinctive pale 
pink legs. Has long creamy (or butfish in front 
of eye) supercilium. underlined by long dark 
brown eyestripe; cheek and ear-coverts mottled 
pale and dark; crown brown to grey-brown, 
upperparts, including upperwing-coverts, 
brown (more olive-brown in fresh plumage), 
rump and uppertail-coverts slightly paler or 
RIZ US : lighter olive-brown; tips of median and greater 
: Ls at XT coverts creamy or yellowish-white (sometimes 
i EST | indistinct on medians), can appear as individual 
spots on feather tips; flight-feathers and tail 
brown, bend of wing yellow; throat and underparts white, washed brownish on flanks, axillaries 
yellowish; iris dark brown; bill mostly brown, with flesh-pink edges of upper mandible and base of 
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lower mandible; legs normally pale pink, sometimes greyish to pale bluish. Distinguished from P. 
trochiloides by very pale leg colour. pale pinkish base of mainly short and stout bill, usually paler 
supercilium, more obvious mottling on ear-coverts, whiter underparts; from P. borealis by smaller 
size, smaller bill, browner upperparts, different head pattern. paler leg colour. Sexes alike. Juvenile 
is as adult, but more greenish on upperparts and whiter on underparts, with yellow undertail-cov- 
erts. Voice. Song. from arrival in breeding area to early Jul, a short orthopteran-like trill, 
"tiriririririririri" or "sresresresresr-esresre". ending abruptly, Call a short. high-pitched and metal- 
lic "tic", "pink", "tic-tic" or rising "tsik". 

Habitat. Breeds in sparse deciduous forest and woodland in river valleys and in undergrowth in 
hills, at up to 1800 m; found in mangroves and lowland scrub in non-breeding season. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly small insects. Generally secretive. Forages low down in vegeta- 
tion or on the ground, rarely very high; keeps to undergrowth and lower branches of trees. Active: 
characteristically pumps tail downwards. 

Breeding. Season late May to late Jul; laying from early Jun in Ussuriland. Nest a ball of grasses, 
moss and similar material, generally concealed among rotting leaves and roots beneath ground, 
sometimes in rock crevice on riverside. Clutch 5-6 eggs; incubation period 12 days; nestling pe- 
riod apparently only 10—11 days. Nests parasitized by Horsfield's Cuckoo (Cuculus horsfieldi). 
Movements. Migratory; entire population moves S to winter in SE Asia. Departs from Russian 
breeding areas (in Amurland and Ussuriland) in Aug and early Sept; passage through NC China 
late Sept and through SE China in early Oct; uncommon passage migrant N Vietnam. Return from 
SE Asia begins Apr, through Chang Jiang (Yangtze Kiang) Valley in mid-month, and arrival in 
Ussuriland first days of May; passage through C & NE China continues to late May. Rare winter 
visitor to Malay Peninsula and Singapore; vagrant in Andaman Is (Narcondam I) and Nicobar Is. 
Possibly also a scarce migrant in Japan, but exact status there unclear owing to confusion with 
similar P. borealoides 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or locally common; possibly over- 
looked. Uncommon on migration through E China; common in winter in S Myanmar. Thailand, 
Cambodia, Laos and S Vietnam. 

Bibliography. Baker (1997), Cheng Tsohsin ( 1987), Dementiev et al. (1968), Grimmett ef al. (1998), Jeyarajasingam 
& Pearson (1999). King et al. (1975). Leader (1993b). Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000). 
Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005). Robson (20002), Stepanyan (1990), Ticehurst (1938), 
Vaurie (1954b, 1959), Williamson (1974). 


185. Sakhalin Leaf-warbler 


Phylloscopus borealoides 


French: Pouillot du Japon German: Portenkolaubsánger 
Other common names: Japanese Pale-legged Willow-warbler 


Spanish: Mosquitero Japonés 


Taxonomy. Phylloscopus tenellipes borealoides Portenko, 1950, Kunashir, southern Kuril Islands, 
Russia. 
Has been considered conspecific with P. renellipes, but vocally distinct. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Breeds Sakhalin I. S Kuril Is and Japan (mainly Hokkaido and Honshu); non-breed- 
ing Ryukyu Is, possibly also Indochina. 

= — M Y  .. Bescriptive notes. 11:5 cm; 10-7 g. A medium- 

“A Z ee sized leaf-warbler with Jong creamy-white 

4 Vus supercilium and broad dark brown eyestripe. 

e Crown and upperparts, including upperwing- 
coverts, are greenish-brown, cheek and ear- 
coverts mottled pale and dark; flight-feathers 
and tail brown; dingy white below, washed 
brownish on flanks; iris dark brown; bill 
brown, flesh-pink base of lower mandible; legs 
: ' mostly pale pinkish-brown. Distinguished from 
ye E very similar P. tenellipes mainly by greener 
i upperparts and lack of wingbars. Sexes alike. 
` Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Call a soft “tyu” 
and louder whistled “heep” or “peet”. Song a 
clear and drawn-out series of three or four whistled phrases, beginning with the call note: “hee- 
tsoo-kee” or "tyu-tsi-ti-tyu". 
Habitat. Forest clearings, glades and groves of trees; in C Japan occurs in montane mixed forest 
and subalpine woods between 900 m and 1800 m; on Hokkaido occurs in similar habitat and under- 
growth from lowlands to tree-line. On migration in lowland woods, urban parks and gardens. 
Food and Feeding. No information. 
Breeding. May and Jun. Nest in tree stump, or on ground under overhanging bank or beneath tree 
root. Clutch 4—6 eggs: incubation period 14 days; no information on fledging period. 
Movements. Migratory. Leaves breeding grounds between Aug and Sept or early Oct, moving to 
Ryukyu Is; possibility that some migrate to Indochina requires confirmation. Return passage through 
N Kyushu, especially from mid-Apr to early May, when most arrive on breeding territory; present 
at higher altitudes late Apr to early Jul. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common breeding summer visitor to 
Japan. 
Bibliography. Anon. (19822), Brazil (1991), Fujimaki (2001), Irwin, Alström et al. (2001), Martens (1988), Stepanyan 
(1990), Vaurie (1954b, 1959), Williamson (1974). 


186. Large-billed Leaf-warbler 


Phylloscopus magnirostris 


French: Pouillot à gros bec German: Schluchtenlaubsünger 
Other common names: Large-billed Tree-warbler/Willow-warbler 


M NE 
NE UU 


Spanish: Mosquitero Picudo 


Taxonomy. Ph[ylloscopus]. magnirostris Blyth, 1843, Calcutta, India. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds NE Afghanistan and Kashmir E in Himalayas to Bhutan, S & C China (NE 
Qinghai and SW Gansu S to SE Xizang, NW Yunnan and Sichuan) and N Myanmar; non-breeding 
S India, Sri Lanka and C & S Myanmar. 

Descriptive notes. 125-13 cm; 11:5-13 g. A large, stocky dark greenish leaf-warbler with promi- 
nent supercilium: large bill may have small hook at tip of upper mandible. Has conspicuous, long 
yellowish-white supercilium (mostly white at rear), long and broad dark eyestripe: cheek and ear- 
coverts mottled yellowish-white and olive; crown and upperparts dark greenish-olive, white or 
yellowish-white wingbar on tips of greater upperwing-coverts and (less prominently) on tips of 


median coverts; flight-feathers and tail feath- 
ers with bright green edges, outer two rectrices 
brown with narrow white tips and edge of in- 
ner webs; greyish or yellowish-white below, 
flanks washed with olive-grey: iris dark brown; 
bill mostly brown, base of lower mandible yel- 
lowish to orange or pale pink: legs variably 
blue-grey. grey-brown or pink. Differs from P. 
trochiloides mainly in larger size, more stocky 
Shape, darker green upperparts (especially 
crown), more prominent yellowish-white 
supercilium and dark eyestripe, mostly dark 
bill with orange restricted to base of lower 
mandible. Sexes alike. Juvenile is as adult, but 
upperparts browner or olive-brown, breast greyer and streaked with yellow. Voice. Song. given 
almost throughout year (main period mid-Apr to end Aug), a series of clear whistled, musical and 
loud or far-carrying flute-like whistles, "tee-ti-tii-tu-tu", running down the scale, last two notes 
drawn out, and repeated in quick succession; may also begin song with "zi zi, zu zu" notes. Call a 
rising disyllabic "pe-pe". "wee-tee", "chee-wee", "chis-wee" or "dir-tee" and longer ascending 
"yaw-wee-ee"; flicks tail while calling. 

Habitat. Breeds in evergreen forest, mostly birch (Betula) and silver fir (Abies pindrow), and 
rhododendron (Rhododendron), usually near streams or rivers, also in willow (Salix) thickets, edges 
of cultivation, wooded ravines and open areas in mixed or deciduous forest; 1800-3700 m. In non- 
breeding season found in evergreen forest and around large shady trees at lower elevations, down 
to sea-level. 

Food and Feeding. Food mainly small insects and larvae. Solitary. Forages mostly in upper canopy 
and along tree branches, rather than in foliage or undergrowth. Generally less active than most 
congeners. 

Breeding. May—Aug/Sept; eggs recorded end Aug and early Sept, indicating possibility of two 
broods. Territorial. Nest a ball of loose grasses, moss, plant fibres, maidenhair fern (Adiantum) 
stems and animal hair, placed beneath fallen tree, rock or among roots of tree, under overhanging 
bank or in tree hole up to 5 m from ground. Clutch 3-5 eggs; no information on incubation and 
nestling periods. 

Movements. Migratory; all populations move S or SSW to non-breeding quarters in S peninsular 
India, Sri Lanka and Myanmar. Recorded on passage in NE & S China (Hebei; W & SE Yunnan and 
Hubei), also commonly on passage in Nepal, Assam and Bangladesh in Aug; arrives in wintering 
area from end Aug or early Sept onwards. Present in wintering area to May; return passage N 
begins early Mar and Apr, and continues to mid-May. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common breeder in Himalayas of N 
India, C & E Nepal (uncommon in W Nepal) and Bhutan: scarce and local in N Pakistan; uncom- 
mon in C China and N Myanmar. Few data on densities, but 3 pairs along 1:25 km of mountain 
forest in N Pakistan. In non-breeding range widespread in S India and very common in Sri Lanka; 
scarce to uncommon in C & S Myanmar. Reported occurrence in Andaman Is in non-breeding 
season the result of misidentification of P. trochiloides. , 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Grimmett er al. (1998), Hüe & Etchécopar 
(1970), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), MacKinnon & Philipps (2000), Marchetti et al. (1995), Meyer de Schauensee 
(1984), Price & Jamdar (1991b), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Robson (20002), Ticehurst (1938), 
Vaurie (1959), Williamson (1974). 


187. Tytler's Leaf-warbler 
Phylloscopus tytleri 


French: Pouillot de Tytler German: Dünnschnabel-Laubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero de Tytler 
Other common names: Tytler’s Willow-warbler, Slender-billed Warbler/Leaf-warbler 


Taxonomy. Phylloscopus tytleri W. E. Brooks, 1872, Kashmir and Shimla, north India. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds NE Afghanistan (Nuristan) and W Himalayas of N Pakistan and Kashmir; 

non-breeding SW India (Western Ghats S to Kerala and W Tamil Nadu). 

Descriptive notes. 10-12 cm; 7-8 g. A me- 

U dium-sized leaf-warbler with comparatively 

. long and slender bill and short tail, and with 

ie ia prominent supercilium. Has long whitish or 
yellowish-white supercilium (broad in front of 

eye, whiter in worn plumage), conspicuous 


: dark olive lores and broad eyestripe, whitish 
or creamy half eyering, yellowish-green cheek 


and ear-coverts; crown and upperparts almost 
entirely greyish-green with pronounced brown- 
ish tinge (greyer when in worn plumage); 
jm. a , flight-feathers and tail feathers finely edged 
^A XO œ Oolive-green; throat and underparts dirty white 
or greyish-white (whiter when plumage worn), 
yellowish wash on flanks and belly; iris dark brown; bill mainly dark horn, dusky-horn base of 
lower mandible: legs dark olive-brown. Distinguished from P. trochiloides primarily by longer and 
more slender and mainly dark bill, shorter tail, narrower supercilium, yellowish wash on ear-cov- 
erts, lack of wingbars, duller or greyer underparts. Sexes alike. Juvenile differs from adults in 
having upperparts greener, supercilium whitish, underparts more yellow, and may also have greener 
edges of flight-feathers. Voice. Song a distinctive and even-paced, high-pitched, rising and falling 
"pi-tsi-pi-tsu" or “kitchu-qwishu kitchu-qwishu", or longer "chitsu-chuwitssu-chitsu-chuwitssu", 
regularly repeated. Call a disyllabic "chiwee chiwee" or "tsee-it", second note higher and with 
upward inflection, given throughout year; often gives short (or even prolonged) series of call notes. 
Habitat. Breeds in evergreen forest, conifer forests, particularly with blue pine (Pinus) and silver 
fir (Abies pindrow), also in oak-rhododendron (Quercus-Rhododendron) woodland, subalpine dwarf 
willows (Salix) and birches (Betula); 2400-3600 m. In non-breeding season, occurs in broadleaf 
woodland and shola forest at lower levels; to 3050 m on passage. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly small insects and larvae. Singly or in pairs; in non-breeding 
season also in small groups, and joins mixed-species foraging flocks containing nuthatches (Sitta) 
and tits (Parus), among others. Unobtrusively forages low down in thickets, edges of forest under- 
growth and in willow trees; in middle levels of trees in conifer forests. Forages mostly by gleaning 
from leaves and branches in rather slow or ponderous manner; also makes short sallies after flying 
insects; may also feed on ground among moss-covered roots. 
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Breeding. Apr-Jul. Nest a ball of dry grasses, birch bark. lichens, animal hair and feathers. on 
ground among tree roots or up to 12 m above ground and concealed among foliage of dense fir tree. 
Clutch 4—5 eggs: no information on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Migratory. Post-breeding migration S through NC Pakistan from mid-Aug and in N 


and in wintering area, partly owing to confusion with some other conspecifics. Habitat in breeding 
range considered to be under threat from logging. cutting for fuel and animal fodder, livestock 
grazing. and burning: non-breeding areas are similarly threatened by forest destruction. hydropower 
development, road-building, and the cutting of timber, bamboo and canes, together with pressure 


India (Himachal Pradesh and Punjab) in Sept and Oct: in Apr moves N along a route more to E, from grazing. 

through C India (Uttar Pradesh) and W Nepal. Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997). Baker (1997). Collar, Andreev et al. (2001). Collar. Crosby & Stattersfield 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- (1994), Dymond (1998, 2003), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hie & Etchécopar (1970), Price (1980), Price & Jamdar 
stricted-range species: present in Western Himalayas EBA. Scarce or locally common in N Paki- (1991b), Rasmussen (1998), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Stuart Baker (1924), Vaurie (1959), 


stan and Kashmir. Rare on passage in Nepal (where once thought to breed); infrequent on passage Williamson (1974). 
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188. Western Crowned Leaf-warbler 
Phylloscopus occipitalis 


French: Pouillot couronné German: Dachskopf-Laubsinger Spanish: Mosquitero Occipital 
Other common names: Western Crowned Warbler, Large Crowned/Great Crowned Warbler/Leaf- 
warbler/Willow-warbler 


Taxonomy. Ph[yllopneuste]. occipitalis Blyth, 1845, Nellore, Andhra Pradesh, southern India. 
Close relationship to P. reguloides suggested by results of DNA studies. Monotypic. 
Distribution, Breeds E Uzbekistan, W Tajikistan and N & E Afghanistan and NW Himalayas from 
NW Pakistan (Chitral S to Murree Hills) and Kashmir E to N India (Uttaranchal Pradesh); non- 
breeding peninsular India (Gujarat S to Kerala, also Madhya Pradesh and Eastern Ghats) and Bang- 
ladesh. 


Descriptive notes. 11-13 cm; 8-9 g. Medium- 
sized to large leaf-warbler with a long 
supercilium, double wingbar and indistinct 
crownstripe. Has yellowish-grey median 
crownstripe (often indistinct), dusky olive side 
of crown (often darker towards nape), nape 
washed grey; long pale yellow supercilium ac- 
centuated by dark olive lores and eyestripe: 
upperparts greyish-green. whitish tips of 
greater and median upperwing-coverts (wing- 
bar most prominent on greater coverts, that on 
medians often indistinct, especially in worn 
plumage): edges of flight-feathers and tail 
feathers light olive-green. outer three tail feath- 
ers narrowly edged white on inner webs; throat and underparts mostly whitish, suffused with grey; 
underwing-coverts bright greenish-yellow; iris dark brown: bill brown, orange-yellow base of lower 
mandible; legs grey or slate-brown. Distinguished from very similar P. reguloides mainly by slightly 
larger size. slightly larger and longer bill. less striking head pattern. greyer-tinged upperparts. 
slightly duller yellow supercilium, greyish wash below with only traces of yellow on breast and 
belly; from P. coronatus mainly by whiter (not yellow) undertail-coverts, greyer upperparts, more 
uniformly pale yellow supercilium. Sexes alike. Juvenile is as adult but browner on upperparts, 
edges of flight-feathers bright green, breast washed with grey. Voice. Call a frequently given and 
repeated "chip", "chit-wee" or "cheep-wip": in alarm given loudly or stridently for several minutes. 
Song. often given as bird moves along branch. Mar to early Aug. a longer and louder version of 
several squeaky call notes run together, "cha-chi cha-chi cha-chi" or "chit- wee chit-wee chit-wee chit- 
wee-wee-wee", 

Habitat. Breeds in spruce (Picea) and mixed conifer and deciduous forests, e.g. blue pine (Pinus) 
with birch (Betula) or oak (Quercus), between 1800 m and 3200 m; also willow (Salix) groves in 
river valleys, also poplars (Populus). ash (Fraxinus) and wild cherry (Prunus) orchards. Non- 
breeding in moist evergreen forests at lower levels, below 2100 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly small arthropods, including flies (Diptera), bugs (Hemiptera), 
small beetles (Coleoptera). lacewings (Ephemeroptera). spiders (Araneae). also larvae, mostly of 
moths (Lepidoptera). Alone or in pairs: in non-breeding season joins mixed-species flocks. For- 
ages restlessly at all levels in trees and undergrowth. Food items obtained mostly by gleaning and 
by making dashing aerial pursuits; continually flicks wings and tail, and calls almost continuously 
while in pursuit of insect prey. 

Breeding. May-Jul; one brood. Territorial. Nest, built by female. a ball comprising dry grasses. 
moss and animal hair, placed in hole in wall (including cavity in house) or up to 6 m from ground 
in tree stump, or in old rodent hole or under stone or tree roots: some territories in N Pakistan c. 0-1 
ha, Clutch 3—4 eggs, occasionally 5; incubation by female, chicks cared for and fed by both par- 
ents; no information on duration of incubation and nestling periods; fledglings fed for at least one 
week after leaving nest. Nests parasitized by Himalayan Cuckoo (Cuculus saturatus) and Asian 
Lesser Cuckoo (Cuculus poliocephalus). 

Movements. Migratory. Departs from breeding area early; main passage through Tajikistan in 
Aug, through N Pakistan late Aug (when very numerous) to mid-Oct, arrival in wintering area in 
peninsular India mostly in Oct (but some individuals as early as Aug), and present to Apr. Return N 
begins late Mar, and most have left non-breeding grounds by end of month; arrives N Pakistan 
mid-Apr, passage through N India and Pakistan during Apr and early May. Rare non-breeding 
visitor to Nepal; regular in winter in Bangladesh. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common and widespread in breeding area; 
abundant in N Pakistan and NW India. May possibly breed in Nepal, but no proof of this. 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997). Grimmett er al. (1998), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Inskipp & 
Inskipp (1991), Jamdar (1986), Marchetti et al. (1995), Olsson et al. (2005). Price & Jamdar (1991b), Rasmussen 
& Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Stepanyan (1990), Thompson et al. (1993), Ticehurst (1938), Vaurie (1954b, 
1959), Williamson (1974). 


189. Eastern Crowned Leaf-warbler 
Phylloscopus coronatus 


French: Pouillot de Temminck German: Kronenlaubsinger Spanish: Mosquitero Coronado 
Other common names: Eastern Crowned Warbler, Temminck's Crowned Warbler/Willow-warbler 


Taxonomy. Ficedula coronata Temminck and Schlegel, 1847, Japan. 

Has in the past been considered conspecific with P. ijimae. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds SE Russia (Amurland, Ussuriland), NE & C China (N & E Manchuria; W 
Sichuan), S Sakhalin I, Korea and Japan; non-breeding 5 Myanmar E to S Laos and S to Sumatra 
and Java. 

Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm; 8-10-5 g. A fairly large leaf-warbler with distinctive single wingbar, 
and long supercilium and crown stripe. Has long whitish supercilium (yellowish in front of eye), 
long pale median crownstripe (not extending to forehead); side of crown, lores and eyestripe dark 


oer = — - : : olive; upperparts greenish-olive, tips of greater 
; pc oc D" : y upperwing-coverts yellowish-white (promi- 
t j nent wingbar, though much less apparent in 
worn plumage); yellowish edges of flight-fea- 
thers; ear-coverts and below white with light 
yellow wash, becoming lemon-yellow on vent 
and undertail-coverts; iris dark brown; upper 
mandible brown, lower mandible bright yel- 
low; legs variably bluish-green to grey or grey- 
brown. Differs from P. reguloides mainly in 
larger size, more elongate shape, larger and 
| longer bill, single narrow wingbar (bases of 
de greater coverts also greener, not dark), whiter 
underparts except for yellow undertail-coverts, 
also supercilium whiter behind eye, crown sides not so dark. Sexes alike. Juvenile is browner on 
upperparts than adult, has poorly defined crownstripe and dull yellow undertail. Voice. Song, from 
tops of trees, Apr to early Jul, a series of rising, clear notes. "pitschu-pitsch-wii" or slightly longer 
"tuweeu tuweeu tuweeu tsu-eet, tsu-eet-tzaa" and ending on harsh or slurred note. also softer "cheroo 
cheroo" and shorter "tsi-it tsi-it tsyaa" or “tschitschip tschitschip-sii". Call a soft “phit phit”, also 
occasional harsh, nasal “dwee” or "zweet". 
Habitat. Breeds along edges and in clearings in dense broadleaf and deciduous forests of the taiga 
above 1830 m: also in cedar (Cedrus) groves, spruce (Picea) woodland, riverine woods. In non- 
breeding quarters occurs in mixed and evergreen forests, in low trees and bushes and in man- 
groves: lowlands and foothills, below 2000 m. 
Food and Feeding. Food small insects and spiders. Forages alone or, particularly following breed- 
ing season. in company with others and in mixed-species flocks. Forages in bushes and at canopy 
level in trees. 
Breeding. Mid-May to Jul; fledglings in late Jun or early Jul. Territorial; nest fiercely defended 
against intruders, including humans. Nest a ball of dry grasses, leaves and moss, placed on ground 
or bank under bush or small tree or in low branches of tree or shrub. Clutch 4—7 eggs; no informa- 
tion on incubation and nestling periods. Nests frequently parasitized by Horsfield's Cuckoo (Cuculus 
horsfieldi). 
Movements. Migratory. All populations spend non-breeding period in SE Asia: possibly winters 
also in NE Indian Subcontinent, but no confirmed records (and earlier reports from there errone- 
ous). Main passage through Amurland and N China during second half Aug, continuing through E 
& S China, N & C Thailand (Sept) and N Laos; passage migrants recorded earlier, in late Jul, in S 
China ( Yunnan), possibly from S breeding population. Return movement N in Mar, with migrants 
in C China and Kuril Is mid-Apr; reaches S Ussuriland in last third of Apr, with main passage late 
Apr to mid-May and late migrants still moving N in late May; in adjacent areas of NE Siberia, first 
individuals back in breeding area in late May and early Jun. Very scarce winter visitor to Sumatra, 
though possibly overlooked. Vagrants recorded in Europe (Germany and Finland); also Bangla- 
desh and Cambodia. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to locally abundant in breeding range; 
one of the commonest breeding passerines in forests of SE Russia (Ussuriland). 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Anon. (19822), Baker (1997), Beaman & Madge (1999), Brazil (1991), Cheng 
Tsohsin (1987), Duckworth et al. (1998), Fujimaki (2001), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991). 
Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999). King et al. (1975), Leader (1993b), Lekagul & Round (1991). MacKinnon & 
Phillipps (2000), Marchetti er al. (1995), van Marle & Voous (1988), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & 
Anderton (2005), Robson (20002), Stepanyan (1990), Ticehurst (1938), Vaurie (1959), Williamson (1974). 


190. Ijima's Leaf-warbler 
Phylloscopus ijimae 


French: Pouillot d'Ijima German: |jimalaubsanger Spanish: Mosquitero de Ijima 
Other common names: Ijima's Warbler/Willow-warbler, Izu Leaf-warbler 


Taxonomy. Acanthopneuste ijimae Stejneger, 1892. Idzumura, Miyake-jima, Izu Islands, Japan. 
Morphology and voice suggest that this species’ closest affinites are probably with P. occipitalis. 
Was in the past sometimes considered to be a race of P. coronatus, or a derivative island race of P. 
tenellipes, but nesting preferences, vocalizations and DNA all indicate that it is a separate species. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. Breeds Izu Is (off S Honshu) and Nakano-shima (in Tokara Is, off S Kyushu). in Japan. 
Non-breeding range poorly known; includes Ryukyu Is, possibly also Taiwan and N Philippines. 
Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm. A medium-sized 
d leaf-warbler with fairly long and relatively 
broad-based bill, prominent supercilium and 
rd broad dark eyestripe. Has long white or buffish- 
white supercilium extending back to nape side, 
accentuated by blackish lores and broad black- 
ish eyestripe; thin white eyering, greyish cheek 
and ear-coverts; crown and nape greenish-grey. 
upperparts bright olive-green (sometimes 
lighter green on rump), tips of greater upper- 
wing-coverts whitish (indistinct/thin wingbar); 
flight-feathers and tail feathers dark brown, 
edged bright olive-green; white below, breast 
side and flanks greyish, vent and undertail-cov- 
erts washed with yellow; iris dark brown; upper mandible dark brown, lower mandible entirely 
yellowish, orange or orange-pink; legs pale flesh-coloured to horn-brown. Differs from P. coronatus 
mainly in lack of central crownstripe; from very similar P. olivaceus in having whitish (not yellow- 
ish) supercilium. Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Song a loud and sibilant "swss, swss. 
swss” or mechanical "swee-swee-swee-swee-swee", reminiscent of initial part of Yellowhammer 
(Emberiza citrinella) song, or a more ratchet-like "shwee-it shweet shweet shweet", repeated fre- 
quently. Call a loud and metallic "twee", also a soft "phi-phi-phi" or "se-chui, se-chui, se-chui". 


On following pages: 191. Blyth's Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus reguloides); 192. Emei Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus emeiensis); 193. White-tailed Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus davisoni); 
194. Hainan Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus hainanus); 195. Yellow-vented Warbler (Phylloscopus cantator); 196. Sulphur-breasted Warbler (Phylloscopus ricketti); 197. Philippine 
Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus olivaceus); 198. Lemon-throated Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus cebuensis); 199. Mountain Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus trivirgatus); 200. Sulawesi Leaf- 
warbler (Phylloscopus sarasinorum), 201. Timor Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus presbytes); 202. Island Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus poliocephalus): 203. San Cristobal Leaf-warbler 


(Phylloscopus makirensis); 204. Kolombangara Leaf-warbler (Phylloscopus amoenus). 
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Habitat. Lowland deciduous and mixed subtropical evergreen forest and forest edges, bamboo. 
alder (Alnus) thickets, light bushy areas and tangled scrub. 

Food and Feeding. Food, mostly small insects and seeds. Forages singly or in small groups, and 
also accompanies other species: often with Long-tailed Tits (Aegithalos caudatus). Forages in up- 
per canopy and higher parts of trees; often comes lower, into understorey, and may also forage on 
ground, Darts rapidly along branches; flutters into air to seize prey. 

Breeding. Apr-Jun. Nest built 0-5-2 m above ground in alder or bamboo thicket; clutch 3—4 eggs. 
No other information. 

Movements. Poorly known. Present from late Mar and early Apr to late Sept in breeding area on Izu 
Is. where also several winter records (Miyake-jima and Hachiko-jima). Recorded on passage S Izu 
Peninsula and at several other sites in $ Honshu in Apr. Aug and Sept (mainly late Aug to mid-Sept); 
autumn passage recorded also farther W, in SE Kyushu (S Osumi Peninsula), where total of c. 60 
individuals observed on seven dates in Aug-Oct. Wintering area largely unknown, but recorded in 
Ryukyus (e.g. Okinawa) between Aug and Mar; old records from Taiwan (Dec 1924, Mar 1960), 
where possibly a regular non-breeding visitor to upland areas, but no further confirmed sightings, 
despite recent intensive coverage. Non-breeding grounds possibly in Philippines, where six on one 
day on Mt Cayapo, in N Luzon, in Dec 1947; no further records from there, but may be undetected. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Izu Islands EBA. 
Population thought likely to consist of a few thousand individuals at most. Formerly common to 
locally abundant in breeding area, but considered threatened because of its small, declining and 
severely fragmented population. the result of habitat loss (possibly mainly in wintering area) and 
possibly pesticide use. Migrants on S Osumi Peninsula (SE Kyushu) are threatened by illegal bird- 
trapping and possible development of the site as a windfarm. In 1973, at which time the population 
possibly numbered tens of thousands, transect counts found densities of between 10-6 and 30 birds/ 
km on To-shima. 15:6-38/km on Miyake-jima, 13.6/km on Mikura-jima, 9.2-13-8/km on Aoga- 
shima, 1-7 -11-9/km on Hachijo-shima, 0-6-5-8/km on Kozu-shima and 1-3 birds/km on Nii-jima. 
On O-shima, much of the suitable natural breeding habitat has been cleared. Population on Miyake- 
jima has been severely affected by the volcanic eruption that occurred in 2000, covering the island 
with heavy ash; the crater subsequently emitted toxic gasses, affecting both animals and plants on 
the island. Protected under Japanese law and as a National Monument; also included on the Red 
List of Japan. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1982a. 2003c), Austin & Kuroda (1953), Baker (1997). Brazil (1991), Collar, Andreev er al. 
(2001). Collar. Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Collar, Mallari & Tabaranza (1999), Crystal (2005), Kennedy et al. 
(2000). Marchetti er al. (1995). Martens (1980), Martins (1987), Mayr & Cottrell (1986), Moyer (1957). Richman 
& Price (1992), Saito er al. (2005), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Tagaki & Higuchi (2000), Thomas (2004), 
Ticehurst (1938), Vaurie (1954b, 1959), Williamson (1974). 


191. Blyth's Leaf-warbler 
Phylloscopus reguloides 


French: Pouillot de Blyth German: Streifenkopf-Laubsinger Spanish: Mosquitero de Blyth 
Other common names: Blyth’s Crowned Leaf-warbler/Willow-warbler, Greater White-tailed Leaf- 
warbler, Small Crowned Leaf-warbler 


Taxonomy. Phyllopneuste reguloides Blyth, 1842, Darjeeling, India. 

Close relationship to P. occipitalis suggested by results of DNA studies. Race goodsoni formerly 
treated as a race of P. ricketti, but recently reassessed as having much closer affinities with present 
species. Current taxonomy in need of review. Evidence from mitochondrial DNA indicates that 
race claudiae represents a separate species, and that goodsoni and fokiensis should together be 
treated as a further distinct species; also that kashmiriensis is genetically identical to (and in plum- 
age and voice doubtfully distinct from) Himalayan populations of nominate; and that position of 
assamensis is also uncertain as, in genetic analysis. some samples of this taxon clustered with 
nominate and others with ticehursti; populations from China, Thailand and Vietnam currently placed 
in assamensis are probably more accurately assigned to ticehursti. Further research required. Seven 
subspecies currently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. r. kashmiriensis Ticehurst, 1933 — breeds NW Himalayas from N Pakistan (Murree Hills) and 
Kashmir E to N India (Simla E to Garhwal); non-breeding in foothills. 

P. r. reguloides (Blyth, 1842) — breeds C Himalayas in N India (Kumaon) and Nepal E to Bhutan; 
non-breeding in foothills in Nepal E to N Bangladesh, NE India and possibly Myanmar. 

P. r. assamensis E. J, O. Hartert, 1921 — breeds E Himalayas of NE India (Arunachal Pradesh, 
Assam, Manipur) and S China (SE Xizang and NW Yunnan E to SW Sichuan and E Guizhou), and 
in N, W & E Myanmar. NW Thailand (Doi Inthanon) and N Vietnam; non-breeding at lower levels 
E from Sikkim and S to Bangladesh, S Myanmar and NW, NE & SE Thailand. 

P. r. ticehursti Delacour & Greenway, 1939 — SC Vietnam (Langbian Plateau, in S Annam). 

P. r. claudiae (La Touche, 1922) — breeds C & NE China (E Xizang E to S Gansu. SE Shanxi, S 
Shaanxi and Sichuan; also Hebei); non-breeding probably NE India (West Bengal, Assam, Manipur), 
N Myanmar, S China (S Yunnan) and N Vietnam (W Tonkin). 

P. r. fokiensis E. J. O. Hartert, 1917 — breeds SE China (W Hubei, Guizhou and Guangxi E to Anhui 
and Fujian); non-breeding S China ( Yunnan) and perhaps also Vietnam. 

P. r. goodsoni E. J. O. Hartert, 1910 — breeds SE China (Guangxi, Guangdong); non-breeding 
recorded in Hainan and Hong Kong. 


Descriptive notes. 105-12 cm; 62-10 g. A 
medium-sized and well-marked Jeaf-warbler. 
Nominate race has long pale yellow super- 
cilium, dark olive lores and eyestripe; broad 
yellowish-olive central crownstripe, rather in- 
distinct anteriorly, bordered by dark olive sides 
of crown, which become blacker posteriorly; 
upperparts olive-green, median and greater 
upperwing-coverts tipped yellow (two broad 
wingbars); flight-feathers and tail feathers dark 
brown, inner webs of outer two rectrices nar- 
rowly edged white; throat and underparts whit- 
ish, tinged with yellow, becoming pale yellow 
on undertail-coverts; axillaries bright yellow: 
iris dark brown; upper mandible dark, lower mandible yellowish, pale orange-yellow or pink; legs 
variable, from greenish or bluish-green to yellow. Differs from very similar P. davisoni by showing 
less yellow on head and underparts, and normally in having less white in outer tail (but not appli- 
cable to P. d. ogilviegranti); from P. emeiensis in better definition of crown pattern, more white in 
tail. Sexes alike. Juvenile is as adult, but has plainer crown, browner upperparts, only faint median- 
covert wingbar, duller underparts, Race kashmiriensis is very like nominate and doubtfully dis- 


tinct, though claimed to have upperparts yellower, crown sides not so dark, underparts whiter: 
assamensis has darker upperparts, often slightly more white in outer tail feathers, though this is 
variable; claudiae is similar to previous but brighter green, cheeks and crownstripe paler, under- 
parts whiter, and has less white in tail; ticehursti has yellower supercilium, crownstripe, wingbars 
and underparts, and slightly greener upperparts; fokiensis is like previous two, but more vividly 
green on upperparts and on wing and tail edgings, with supercilium, crownstripe and underparts at 
least as yellow as last, and least amount of white in outer tail; goodsoni is yellower below than any 
other race. Voice. Call a frequently repeated disyllabic “pit-cha” or "pit-chee", or trisyllabic “pit- 
chew-a" or "tiss-oo-eet". Song. from mid-Mar to end Aug, a trilling extension of the call notes, 
“pit-chew-ee pit-chew-ee pit-chew-ee" or "zit... wher-chee-tee, whee-chee-te-wheet", also "chi-ti 
chi-ti ch-ti chi-chi pit-chew pit-chew". 

Habitat. Breeds in rhododendron (Rhododendron) and oak (Quercus) forests, alsó in conifer and 
moist deciduous forests, between 1500 m and 3700 m; in non-breeding season, at lower levels 
(mostly below 1500 m) in evergreen-forest edges, secondary forest, clearings, scrub and bushes in 
foothills, also edges of cultivation. 

Food and Feeding. Food small arthropods and larvae: small berries occasionally taken in autumn. 
Forages alone or in pairs: in non-breeding season often in mixed-species feeding flocks. Feeds in 
upper levels of tall trees and low down in bushes; occasionally clings to tree trunks in manner of . 
nuthatch (Sita). and hangs upside-down to feed under branches; has characteristic habit when 
agitated of slowly flicking wings alternately. 

Breeding. Feb-Aug. Nest built by both sexes, a ball of grasses. stems and other material, placed in 
hole in tree stump, on ground under tree roots, in bank or in stone wall. Clutch 4—5 eggs; incuba- 
tion by female; no information on duration of incubation and nestling periods. Nests parasitized by 
Himalayan Cuckoo (Cuculus saturatus) and Asian Lesser Cuckoo (Cuculus poliocephalus). 
Movements. Migratory: some populations resident. Details not well known. In N of range, arrives 
in breeding area in early Mar and leaves in Aug. Himalayan populations mainly altitudinal mi- 
grants. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common and widespread in most of range. 
Common in Indian Subcontinent, especially in NE parts, but rare and local in N Pakistan; fairly 
common in China; locally common in Myanmar and Vietnam. Recently discovered to be breeding 
in Hebei, in NE China, remotely from other populations. Common non-breeding visitor in much of 
SE Asia. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Alstróm & Olsson (1993), Alstróm et al. (1995), Baker (1997), Cheng Tsohsin 
(1987). Deignan (1945), Fleming et al. (1984), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Lekagul & Round 
(1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Olsson et al. (2005), Rasmussen & Anderton 
(2005). Roberts (1992), Robson (2000a), Ticehurst (1938), Vaurie (1954b, 1959), Williamson (1974). 


192. Emei Leaf-warbler 


Phylloscopus emeiensis 


French: Pouillot d'Omei German: Emeilaubsünger 
Other common names: Sichuan Leaf-warbler 


Spanish: Mosquitero del Emei 


Taxonomy. Phylloscopus emeiensis Alstróm and Olsson, 1995, Emei Shan, Sichuan, China. 
Relationships uncertain, but no evidence for close affinities to P. reguloides, P. occipitalis or P. 
davisoni "complexes". Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds locally in SE Sichuan, NE Yunnan, N Guizhou and NW Guangdong, in SE 
China; non-breeding range not known. 

— Descriptive notes. c. 11-12 cm, A medium- 


CN. ne ENS n sized leaf-warbler with well-marked plumage. 
I a m rs Has prominent pale yellowish-tinged super- 
V t — oa P^. ica cilium, distinct dark grey-green eyestripe, pale 
| DO y : K j grey-green ear-coverts with indistinct pale yel- 
L F D 2 ue "| lowish mottling; pale median crownstripe very 
eae es E poorly defined anteriorly, slightly (but notice- 

i E a las ACC ably) broader at rear, where more distinct and 
N i jt 1 \ V shghtly paler and more yellowish-tinged than 


|f n ( 
X E f / Me VE mantle; lateral crown dark greyish-green 
M D MAN anteriorly, gradually turning dark greenish-grey 


, cae posteriorly; upperparts dull green; upperwing 
a. Sona and tail brown-grey with green outer edges; 
median upperwing-coverts with pale greenish- 
yellow tips (forming fairly distinct bar), greater coverts with rather broad pale yellowish tips (promi- 
nent wingbar); outermost rectrix with whitish edge (less than 0-5 mm wide) on inner web, very 
indistinctly paler tip, penultimate rectrix With even less distinct pale edge on inner web; throat and 
underparts whitish, indistinctly streaked pale yellowish, flanks tinged pale greyish-green, undertail- 
coverts pale yellow; iris dark brown; upper mandible blackish, lower mandible pale orange; legs 
pinkish-grey. slightly paler than toes and claws. Differs from very similar P. reguloides (especially 
of race claudiae) in having crown pattern less distinct, with lateral crownstripes dark greenish-grey 
(instead of blackish) posteriorly, and median crownstripe less pale and contrasting at rear, also pale 
areas on outermost two pairs of rectrices narrower and less distinct; separated from P. davisoni of 
race ogilviegranti by less distinct crown pattern, less vivid green upperside, less yellow median 
crownstripe, supercilium, throat, central belly and undertail-coverts, usually also slightly narrower 
whitish margin on inner web of outermost rectrix. Sexes similar. Juvenile undescribed, Voice. Song 
a clear, slightly quivering, straight trill between c. 4 and 6 kHz, usually lasting 3—4 seconds; very 
different from songs of P. reguloides and P. davisoni. Call a soft "tu-du-du", "tu-du" or “tu-du-du- 
du", somewhat resembling one of the calls of European Greenfinch (Carduelis chloris), clearly 
different from calls of P. reguloides and P. davisoni. 
Habitat. Occurs in temperate deciduous broadleaf forest, sometimes with some spruce (Picea) or 
fir (Abies); has been recorded at 1000-2000 m in breeding season. 
Food and Feeding. Known to eat insects, but no studies undertaken. 
Breeding. No information. On basis of male singing activity, presumably begins in mid-Apr to late 
Apr. Unlike male P. reguloides, does not flick its wings one at a time when agitated during breed- 
ing season. 
Movements. Virtually unknown. Appears on breeding grounds in latter part of Apr. One record 
from E part of S Myanmar in non-breeding season. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Chinese 
Subtropical Forests EBA. Locally common. Very poorly known species; fieldwork required in 
order to ascertain its full breeding range and the location of its non-breeding quarters, as well as its 
biology and ecology. 
Bibliography. Alstróm & Olsson (1995), Cheng Tsohsin (2002), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Olsson et al. 
(2005), Robson (20002), Stattersfield ef al. (1998). 
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193. White-tailed Leaf-warbler 


Phylloscopus davisoni 


French: Pouillot de Davison Spanish: Mosquitero de Davison 
German: Weilschwanz-Laubsünger 

Other common names: White-tailed Warbler/Willow-warbler, Lesser White-tailed Leaf-warbler. 

Oates's Leaf-warbler 


Taxonomy. Acanthopneuste davisoni Oates. 1889, Mount Muleyit, Tenasserim. south Myanmar. 
Recent phylogenetic study indicated. surprisingly, that nominate race should be treated as a sepa- 
rate. monotypic species. which is. moreover, closest to Seicercus xanthoschistos (so that latter 
should be moved to present genus): this same study further suggested that the other races (intensior 
not included in study) form a single clade of closely related taxa and represent a separate species, 
"P. ogilviegrantt". of which P hainanus is the closest relative. Further research required. Five 
subspecies currently recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
P. d. davisoni (Oates, 1889) — breeds S China (N. W & C Yunnan), N, E & S Myanmar. N & C 
Thailand, N & C Laos and C Vietnam: non-breeding in C & S parts of range. 
P. d. disturbans (La Touche, 1922) — breeds SE China (S Sichuan S to SE Yunnan. E to N Guizhou. 
SE Hunan and Guangdong) and NW Vietnam: non-breeding in S part of breeding range and in 
Indochina. 
P. d. ogilviegranti (La Touche. 1922) - SE China (mountains of NW Fujian, probably also N 
Guangdong). 
P. d. intensior Deignan. 1956 — SE Thailand (Trat) and W Cambodia (Cardamom Mts) 
P. d. klossi (Riley. 1922) — S Laos and SC & S Vietnam. 
Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm: 6-4 g. Medium- 
"s ke i sizedand well-marked leaf-warbler. Nominate 
; race has long bright yellow supercilium, dark 
olive lores and eyestripe, broad and well-de- 
fined yellow central crownstripe, dark olive 
crown side; upperparts olive-green, brighter on 
upperwing-coverts, tips of median and greater 
coverts yellow (two broad wingbars). bend of 
wing yellow: flight-leathers and tail feathers 
dark brown, inner webs of outer three rectrices 
r i : » conspicuously white: throat pale yellowish- 
white. underparts yellowish; axillaries bright 
"m co o a antaj yellow; iris dark brown; bill dark brown. most 
of lower mandible yellow. orange or flesh- 
pink: legs brownish-pink. Distinguished from very similar P. reguloides mainly by brighter yellow 
supercilium. better-defined central crownstripe. more white in tail. yellower underparts. slightly 
smaller size; from P. emeiensis by well-defined crown pattern. greener upperparts. yellower wingbars. 
head markings and underside. Sexes alike. Juvenile is as adult, but has upperparts browner, less 
yellow on supercilium, cheek and underparts. Race disturbans has whiter underparts than nomi- 
nate, less yellow in crownstripe, and white in tail restricted to edge of feathers: ogilviegranti is 
similar to previous but has upperparts more vividly green, crownstripe and chin and throat more 
yellow, and extent of white in tail feathers variable: klossi is similar to last but with upperparts 
brighter green. supercilium and face bright yellow. underparts dull yellowish-white with deeper 
yellow streaks. amount of white in tail also variable; intensior is bright, like previous, but has 
white in tail restricted to narrow edges of inner webs of outer two feathers. Voice. Call a single 
"pitsiu", "wit-chee" or "pitsitsui", very similar to that of P. reguloides. Song a single high-pitched 
call note followed by “tit-sui-titsui-titsui” or "see-chee-wee see-chee-wee see-chee-wee"., similar 
to songs of P. maculipennis and P. reguloides but notes more metallic and slurred. Both song and 
call very like those of P. hainanus. 
Habitat. Deciduous woodland or mixed conifer woodland. hill forest and bamboo, between 900 m 
and 2565 m; similar habitat at lower levels in non-breeding season. 
Food and Feeding. Food small invertebrates. Forages singly or in pairs; often in small flocks in 
first half of Apr; outside breeding season often also in mixed-species parties. Feeds at all levels, 
mostly in canopy and, to lesser extent. in middle storey, but at times descending to understorey 
bushes. Very active, running and hopping along branches; gleans items from leaves and branches, 
and often flutter-jumps in air to catch passing insects; has characteristic habit when agitated of 
rapidly flicking both wings simultaneously. 
Breeding. Feb-Jun. Nest a ball of grasses, moss, leaves and other material, placed on ground or up 
to 3 m above ground (mostly below 0-5 m) in hole in tree, on moss-covered tree trunk, in low 
vegetation or in creepers. Clutch 3 eggs: no information on incubation and nesting periods. 
Movements. Little known. Largely sedentary or short-distance altitudinal migrant. N populations 
make post-breeding movement S, reaching Myanmar, Thailand and Indochina. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in most of range; rather uncommon 
in China. Very common in Thailand; common in Nakai-Nam Theun National Biodiversity Conser- 


vation Area, in NC Laos. 

Bibliography. Alström & Olsson (1993). Baker (1997), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Eames er al. (2002), Evans & 
Timmins (1998). King er al. (1975), Lekagul & Round (1991). MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee 
(1984), Olsson er al. (2005), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (20004). Ticehurst (1938), Vaurie (1959), 


Williamson (1974), 


194. Hainan Leaf-warbler 
Phylloscopus hainanus 


German: Hainanlaubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero de Hainan 


French: Pouillot de Hainan 
Taxonomy. Phylloscopus hainanus Olsson et al., 1993, Diao Lou, Lingshui county, Hainan, China. 
Recent phylogenetic study indicates that this species is closely related to races ogilviegranti. disturbans 
and klossi (but not nominate) of P. davisoni. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Hainan I, in S China. 

Descriptive notes. c. 11 cm. A rather small, "ordinarily" built leaf-warbler with prominently yel- 
low head stripes, wingbars and underparts. Median crownstripe is pale yellow, extending to bill: 
lateral crownstripe bright greyish-green, a little darker at rear than towards front, and slightly 
darker than upperparts; prominent supercilium rather deep warm yellow, distinct eyestripe greyish- 
green (same colour as lateral crownstripe); ear-coverts rather deep warm yellow with brownish 
tinge; upperparts bright green, marginally paler and more yellowish on rump; upperwing brown- 
grey with bright green outer edges; median upperwing-coverts with pale yellowish tips (forming 


ac 3 — rather distinct bar), greater coverts with rather 
' < | broad pale yellow tips (prominent wingbar): 
rectrices brown-grey with bright green edges, 
except for two outermost pairs, which are all 
white on inner webs; entire underside rather 
T ; deep warm yellow; iris dark brown: upper man- 
e E cA -a dible blackish. lower mandible pale orange: 
d ik T legs pale pinkish-grey. Distinguished from all 
congeners by combination of not very dark 
lateral crownstripes. uniformly distinct median 
crownstripe, bright yellow supercilium and 
underparts, distinct yellowish wingbars, and 
— M ye E extensively white outer rectrices. Sexes simi- 
— lar in plumage, female on average smaller than 
male. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Song consists of short strophes of high-pitched varied notes, 
strophes separated by pauses usually several seconds long. e.g. "tsitsitsui-tsitsitsui... titsu-titsui- 
titsui... titsu-titsui-titsui... titsu-titsui-titsui... tist tsitsui-tsitsui-tsi... pitsu-pitsi-tsu... pitsu-pitsi- 
tsu...". Calls with high-pitched "pitsitsui", "pitsiu". pitsi-pitsu" or similar. Both song and call very 
like those of P. davisoni. 
Habitat. Mainly secondary broadleaf forest at edges of mature tropical forest; much less common 
in primary forest. Above 640 m. to 1500 m. 
Food and Feeding. Known to eat insects. but no studies undertaken. Singly and in pairs, but has 
been recorded in flocks of up to 30: also joins mixed-species flocks. Forages in trees, usually in 
canopy. 
Breeding. Little known. One nest with nearly fully grown young and several pairs with fledged 
young observed in late Apr; season appears to be over in late May, as no signs of breeding activity 
observed at that time. Only one nest found. dome-shaped, with side entrance. built from slender 
stalks. broad grass leaves and a few thin roots and degraded remains of leaves. lined with dense 
pappus fibres. thin bast from tree-ferns and some pale brown and yellow feathers; sited on face of 
a steep roadside bank. c. 170 cm above road. No other information. 
Movements. No information. Probably resident. 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE, Restricted-range species: present in Hainan EBA. 
Locally common on Hainan, where it occurs in S part of the island. Recorded at only a small 
number of sites (seven), most of which are protected as reserves. Considered threatened because of 
its highly restricted distribution and the adverse effects of deforestation. 
Bibliography. Cheng Tsohsin (2002), Collar, Andreev er al. (2001). Collar. Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), MacKinnon 
& Phillipps (2000). Olsson er al. (1993), Pui Lok et al. (2005), Stattersfield & Capper (2000) 


195. Yellow-vented Warbler 


Phylloscopus cantator 


French: Pouillot chanteur German: Gelbbrust-Laubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero Cantor 
Other common names: Yellow-vented Leaf-warbler, Black-browed/Yellow-faced/Yellow-throated 
Warbler/Leaf-warbler 


Taxonomy. M[otacilla}. Cantator Tickell, 1833, Barabhum, West Bengal. India. 

Has sometimes been treated as conspecific with P. ricketti. Race pernotus considered by some 
authors to be indistinguishable from nominate; review required. Two subspecies tentatively recog- 
nized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. c. cantator (Tickell, 1833) ~ breeds E Nepal, Bhutan. NE India (Assam. Arunachal Pradesh, 
Manipur, N Cachar) and SE Bangladesh, possibly also N Myanmar; non-breeding E Nepal E to NE 
India, S to Myanmar, NW Thailand and NW Laos. 

P. c. pernotus Bangs & Van Tyne, 1930 - N & C Laos. 

oa x E n : 5 Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm; 6-7 g. A me- 
p= 3 Tu X 00 ioc. dium-esized leaf-warbler with much bright yel- 
| E 28 SNR © | low in plumage. Has prominent head pattern 
: aem et \ of blackish crown side, bright yellow central 
zi geom crownstripe extending to nape, and long bright 
~ " yellow supercilium: lores and eyestripe dark 
olive, cheek and ear-coverts yellow, washed 
with olive; upperparts grey-green, tips of 
greater upperwing-coverts yellow (prominent 
yellow wingbar), sometimes a faint wingbar 
on tips of median coverts: flight-feathers and 
tail feathers brown. edged bright yellow-green: 
chin to upper breast bright yellow, contrasting 
with silky white lower breast to vent and grey- 
ish flanks, bright yellow undertail-coverts; iris dark brown; upper mandible brown, lower mandi- 
ble straw-yellow; legs variably pinkish or yellowish-brown, Sexes alike. Juvenile is as adult, but 
upperparts duller. and yellow on underparts duller or yellowish-white. Race pernotus is very simi- 
lar to nominate. Voice. Song a series of several high-pitched notes ending with several slurred 
notes, "sit weet weet seep, seep. seep si-chu-chu to-you”, last note descending. Call a soft disyl- 
labic "see-chew" with accent on second syllable. occasionally "see-chew-chew"; when calling, 
spreads tail and flicks it upwards. 

Habitat. Breeds in dense broadleaf evergreen forest and bamboo, between 300 m and 2000 m; also 
teak (Tectona) plantations, and often near water. In non-breeding season found in open deciduous 
forest at lower levels. down to sea-level, but in Nepal also up to 1500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly small insects and larvae. Forages alone or in pairs in breeding 
season, when generally shy and remains within canopy cover; in winter, often in loose flocks and 
also joins mixed-species feeding parties. Actively forages in lower and middle levels of large trees. 
bushes and bamboo clumps: takes food items from within foliage, but also makes short dashing 
flights in pursuit of insects. 

Breeding. Late Apr to Jun. Nest, built by both sexes, a ball-shaped structure of grasses, placed on 
ground among fallen leaves in roots of tall wee. in hollow in bank or low down in dense bush. 
Clutch 3-4 eggs: incubation by both sexes; no information on duration of incubation and nestling 
periods. 

Movements. Mostly resident; post-breeding descent to lower levels in much of range. Recorded in 
S China (S Yunnan) on seven occasions in Mar 1990, and on two occasions in Mar 2002. Vagrant 
to N Vietnam. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Eastern 
Himalayas EBA. Locally common: scarce in some parts of range. Uncommon and local in NE 
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India; occurs in Namdapha National Park, in SE Arunachal Pradesh. Uncommon in Nepal, and 
very local in E of that country (where perhaps mainly a winter visitor). Status of nominate race in 
N Myanmar unclear; possibly breeds. Status in N & C Laos (race pernotus) uncertain, presumed to 
breed, but confirmation required. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Collar, Andreev er al. (2001), Collar, 
Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Evans & Timmins (1998), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991, 1993), 
King et al. (1975), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), 
Robson (2000), Ticehurst (1938). 


196. Sulphur-breasted Warbler 
Phylloscopus ricketti 


French: Pouillot de Rickett German: Goldscheitel-Laubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero de Rickett 
Other common names: Sulphur-breasted Leaf-warbler, Black-browed/Rickett’s/Slater’s Warbler/ 
Leaf-warbler, Yellow-breasted Willow-warbler 


Taxonomy. Cryptolopha ricketti Slater, 1897, Kuan-t'un, north-west Fujian, south-east China. 
Has sometimes been treated as conspecific with P. cantator. Race goodsoni of P. reguloides was 
formerly placed with this species. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds C, S & E China (S Gansu and Sichuan E to Hubei and Fujian, S to Guizhou, 
N Guangxi and E Guangdong), also C Laos and N Vietnam (C Annam): non-breeding also N & E 
Thailand, S Laos and N Vietnam (W & E Tonkin, N Annam). 

Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm. A medium-sized 
leaf-warbler with bright yellow head stripes 
and underparts. Has prominent head pattern of 
blackish crown side, greenish-yellow central 
crownstripe (sometimes grey streaks on nape), 
long bright yellow supercilium, blackish lores 
and eyestripe, olive-washed yellow cheek and 
ear-coverts; upperparts bright greenish-olive, 
tips of greater upperwing-coverts yellow 
(forming wingbar), sometimes faint yellowish 
tips of median coverts; flight-feathers and tail 
feathers blackish, outer two rectrices with nar- 
row yellowish-white edges on inner webs; 
throat and entire underparts bright lemon-yel- 
low, flanks usually washed with olive; iris dark brown; upper mandible dark brown, base or most 
of lower mandible yellow or orange; legs variable, from yellowish and washed with greenish, to 
purple or greyish-pink. Differs from very similar P. cantator in having entire underparts bright 
yellow, much bolder or blacker sides of crown contrasting with bright yellow supercilium; from P. 
davisoni additionally in lacking white in tail. Sexes alike. Juvenile duller green above than adult, 
yellowish-olive below: first-winter birds slightly brighter, with more prominent wingbars. VOICE. 
Song a high-pitched series of short quick phrases, accelerating towards end, “sit siri sii-sii see- 
chew, sit sweety sweety sweety swee-chew". Call a disyllabic “pitch-you, pitch-you". 

Habitat. Mixed deciduous and semi-evergreen forest, juniper (Juniperus) forest and sparse veg- 
etation and stunted bushes on hillsides; to c. 1500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food small invertebrates. Forages singly or in pairs; often in mixed-species 
parties outside breeding season. Feeds in canopy. Very active, running and hopping among foliage; 
gleans items from leaves and branches; frequently sallies after insects from treetops. 

Breeding. Little known. Season May—Jul; eggs in Jun, nestlings in Jul. Nest on ground among 
boulders, or up to | m from ground in vegetation. 

Movements. Little known. Moves S after breeding, but no detailed information available. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon in breeding range in China; un- 
common loca] resident in C Laos and NC Vietnam. Uncommon to locally common non-breeding 
visitor in Thailand and Indochina; occurs in Khao Yai National Park, in Thailand. 

Bibliography. Alstróm er al. (1995), Baker (1997). Deignan (1945), Dymond (1998), King er al. (1975), Lekagul 
& Round (1991). MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000a), Ticehurst (1938). 
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197. Philippine Leaf-warbler 


Phylloscopus olivaceus 


French: Pouillot des Philippines Spanish: Mosquitero de Mindanao 
German: Philippinenlaubsanger 


Taxonomy. Abrornis olivacea Moseley, 1891, Samar, Philippines. 

Sometimes considered conspecific with P. cebuensis, but the two are sympatric with each other 
(and also with P. trivirgatus) on Negros. Monotypic. 

Distribution. C & S Philippines (Samar, Leyte, Negros. Bohol, Mindanao) and Sulu Archipelago. 
; : ; Descriptive notes. 11-12-5 cm; 10:1 g. A 
medium-sized leaf-warbler with olive-green 
upperparts. Has pale greenish-yellow super- 
cilium, dark grey lores and eyestripe; crown and 
nape olive-washed greyish, greyer than mantle; 
scapulars, rump and outer tail feathers brighter 
green, tips of outer greater upperwing-coverts 
pale yellowish (forming short wingbar); flight- 
feathers dark brown, edged lighter or yellow- 
ish-green, tail dark brown, edged olive-green; 
whitish below, breast and flanks greyish-white 
with yellowish sreaks, becoming yellow on 
undertail-coverts; underwing-coverts bright yel- 
low (loose feathers may be visible at bend of 
wing); iris dark brown: upper mandible dark horn-brown, lower mandible light orange or pinkish- 
orange; legs light grey to pinkish. Differs from P. cebuensis mainly in having white (not yellow) 
throat. Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Call a short sharp "prrrr-chi", frequently repeated. 
Habitat. Inhabits forest and forest edges in lowland and at midde elevations; to c. 1500 m on 
Mindanao. 

Food and Feeding. Food small arthropods. Forages alone or in mixed-species flocks; takes insects 
from outer foliage of trees and bushes. 

Breeding. Season Apr-Aug. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 


Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or locally common. Occurs in Rajah 
Sikatuna National Park, on Bohol. 

Bibliography. Delacour & Mayr (1946). Dickinson eż al. (1991), Evans et al. (1993), Kennedy et al. (2000), 
duPont (1971), Rand & Rabor (1960), White & Bruce (1986). 


198. Lemon-throated Leaf-warbler 
Phylloscopus cebuensis 


French: Pouillot à gorge citron German: Duboislaubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero de Luzón 
Other common names: Lemon-throated Warbler, Dubois’s Leaf-warbler; Cebu Warbler/Leaf-war- 
bler (cebuensis) 


Taxonomy. Cryptolopha cebuensis A. J. C. Dubois, 1900, Cebu, Philippines. 

Sometimes considered conspecific with P. olivaceus, but the two are sympatric with each other 

(and also with P. trivirgatus) on Negros. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. c. luzonensis Rand & Rabor, 1952 — N Philippines (N & C Luzon). 

P. c. sorsogonensis Rand & Rabor, 1967 — S Luzon (provinces of Camarines Sur and Sorsogon), in 

N Philippines. 

P. c. cebuensis (A. J. C. Dubois, 1900) — WC Philippines (Negros, Cebu). 

Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm. A medium-sized 

ENS leaf-warbler with long supercilium, Nominate 

D race has bright yellow supercilium extending 
: to rear of ear-coverts, dark olive lores and 

eyestripe; upperparts light olive-green, dark- 


: 3 i e s ? est on crown, dark brown flight-feathers edged 
S A x a Rin M brighter greenish-yellow, bend of wing also 
ON A 4 9 yellow; tail light brown with brighter green- 

3 C e ui Vu 5 
A re t + s~ ish-yellow feather edges; chin and throat light 


en = 2 tÀ7"| yellow, breast and belly more whitish-yellow 
SOY . * A . 

—| or greyish-white, undertail-coverts light yel- 
e Wr low; iris dark brown; upper mandible dark 
horn-brown, lower mandible yellowish; legs 
bluish-grey. Differs from P. olivaceus and P. 
ijimae in having pale yellow chin and throat. Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed. Race luzonensis is 
slightly darker olive on upperparts than nominate, has chin and throat much paler yellow (often 
difficult to see any yellow). rest of underparts paler; sorsogonensis differs from previous in having 
face and chin brighter yellow, Voice, Call a loud "chi-chi-00" or "chip chi-u", frequently repeated. 
Habitat. Forest and forest edges in lowlands, to c. 1800 m; on Negros, restricted to higher eleva- 
tions than those occupied by P. olivaceus. 
Food and Feeding. Food small arthropods. Forages alone or in with mixed-species flocks. 
Breeding. Season Mar-Jun. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common. Poorly known. 
Bibliography. Dickinson ef al. (1991), Evans et al. (1993), Kennedy et al. (2000), duPont (1971), Parkes (1971), 
Rand & Rabor (1952), White & Bruce (1986). 


199. Mountain Leaf-warbler 
Phylloscopus trivirgatus 


French: Pouillot à triple bandeau 
German: Südsee-Laubsánger 
Other common names: Mountain Warbler, Green Flycatcher-warbler 


Spanish: Mosquitero Tribandeado 


Taxonomy. Phylloscopus trivirgatus Strickland, 1849, Java. 
Relationships uncertain. Previously thought to form a superspecies with P. sarasinorum, P. presbytes, 
P. poliocephalus and P. makirensis, but this is not supported by findings from recent molecular- 
genetic studies. Molecular data further suggest that nominate race and benguetensis possibly repre- 
sent two separate species. Further genetic studies and full taxonomic review required; as races are 
all isolated from one another, it is possible that several species may be involved. Eleven subspecies 
currently recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
P. t. parvirostris Stresemann, 1912 — Peninsular Malaysia (Perak S to Pahang). 
P. t. trivirgatus Strickland, 1849 — Sumatra, Java, Bali, Lombok and Sumbawa. 
P. t. kinabaluensis (Sharpe, 1901) — Mt Kinabalu (and possibly Muratus Mts), in N Borneo. 
P. t. sarawacensis (Chasen, 1938) - N & NW Borneo (mountains of Trus Madi, Mulu and Nyiut, 
Poi Mts of W Sarawak). 
P. t. benguetensis Ripley & Rabor, 1958 — N Philippines (N Luzon). 
P. t. nigrorum (Moseley, 1891) - NC & C Philippines (S Luzon, Mindoro, Panay, Negros). 
P. t. peterseni Salomonsen, 1962 — W Philippines (Palawan). 
P. t. diuatae Salomonsen, 1953 — Camiguin Sur and NE Mindanao (Mt Hilong-Hilong), in S Philippines. 
P. t. malindangensis (Mearns, 1909) — Zamboanga Peninsula and Mt Malindang, in NW Mindanao. 
P. t. flavostriatus Salomonsen, 1953 — Mt Katanglad and mountains of Misamis Oriental Province, 
in NC Mindanao. 
P. t. mindanensis (E. J. O. Hartert, 1903) - S Mindanao (Mt Apo, Mt Mayo). 

: , Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm; 9 g. A small to 
m dud i medium-sized leaf-warbler with plain upper- 
parts and yellow underparts, and (except in 
Philippines) striking head pattern. Nominate 
race has broad bright yellow median crown- 
stripe extending back to nape, blackish side of 
crown, bright yellow supercilium bordered 
below by dark olive lores and eyestripe, and 
cheek and ear-coverts yellow or tinged olive- 
green; upperparts olive-green; flight-feathers 
and tail feathers dark brown, finely edged ol- 
ive-green, outer two or three rectrices narrowly 
edged paler or buffish; chin white, becoming 
yellow on rest of underparts: iris dark brown; 
bill dark horn, base of lower mandible whitish or pale pinkish-brown; legs light grey or pinkish. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile is duller than adult, has underparts less yellow and washed olive. Races differ 
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mainly in colour tones (and all Philippines races in addition lack bright yellow median crownstripe 
and blackish crown side): parvirostris has supercilium and crownstripe greenish-yellow; 
sarawacensis has brighter or deeper yellow underparts than nominate; kinabaluensis has crown 
and upperparts greyer and underparts paler yellow; benguetensis has crown all brown, greenish- 
yellow supercilium, blackish eyestripe, broken white eyering, yellowish ear-coverts, narrow white 
wingbar on tips of greater coverts, inner webs of outer two rectrices narrowly edged white, dull 
greenish-yellow throat and underparts, flanks washed olive, also tan-brown lower mandible with 
dark tip; nigrorum has paler or inconspicuous wingbar and brighter yellow underparts than previ- 
ous, flanks washed olive-green; peterseni is like last, but has yellowish nape patch and little or no 
olive wash below; diuatae has inner webs of outer two rectrices entirely white, also has slightly 
darker crown, brighter yellow supercilium, lighter yellow underparts: mindanensis is like last but 
with buffish supercilium, olive-brown upperparts, olive-yellow underparts; malindangensis is like 
previous two but has two colour phases, one with white supercilium, cheeks and underparts, the 
other with yellow supercilium and cheeks, greenish-olive crown and yellow underparts; flavostriatus 
has crown dark olive, buffish supercilium, upperparts olive, little or no white in tail, whitish under- 
parts streaked with yellow. Voice. Song is an unmusical "tisiwi-tsuwiri-swit" or more rapid, slurred 
and high-pitched phrases, e.g. "tsee-chee-chee-weet" or "tser-chee, see-chee-weet...", recalling 
that of some white-eyes (Zosterops). Call varies, in W & S (nominate race) "cheecheechee" or 
jangling “tersiwit” and a scolding alarm; on Palawan (race peterseni) a 3-note "sweet sweet chu", 
whereas those on Mindanao have explosive and frequently repeated "chi-cherru" or "chi-chi-chi- 
chi pa-aw". 

Habitat. Broadleaf montane and submontane evergreen forest, casuarina (Casuarina) forest and 
secondary woodland and forest, above 800 m in Indonesia (above 460 m on Lombok and Sumbawa) 
and Philippines; 1200 m in Peninsular Malaysia. 

Food and Feeding. Food consists mostly of small insects and larvae, especially ants (Hymenoptea) 
and lepidopteran caterpillars. Forages alone and in pairs, and commonly also in single-species or 
mixed-species flocks. Present species frequents middle levels and canopy. where it takes insects 
from among the foliage and epiphytes: hovers (rather awkwardly) to take insects from outer edge 
of foliage. 

Breeding. Feb-Aug. Nest is a dome-shaped ball, which is placed on ground or in hole in bank. 
Clutch 2-3 eggs; no information available on incubation and nestling periods. Nests frequently 
parasitized by both Himalayan Cuckoo (Cuculus saturatus) and Large Hawk-cuckoo (Cuculus 
sparverioides), 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to locally abundant; common in 
Sumatra and on Sumbawa. 

Bibliography. Baker (1997), Coates & Bishop (1997), Jevarajasingam & Pearson (1999). Kennedy er al. (2000). 
King er al. (1975), van Marle & Voous (1988). Mayr & Diamond (2001), Medway & Wells (1976), Parkes (1971). 
duPont (1971), Rabøl (1969), Rand & Rabor (1952), Robson (20002), Salomonsen (1953), Smythies (1999), Trainor 
(20022), Vaurie (1959), White & Bruce (1986), 


200. Sulawesi Leaf-warbler 
Phylloscopus sarasinorum 


French: Pouillot des Célébes German: Celebeslaubsiinger Spanish: Mosquitero de Célebes 
Other common names: Celebes Leaf-warbler 


Taxonomy. Cryptolopha sarasinorum A. B. Meyer and Wiglesworth, 1896, Mount Lompobatang. 
1300-2600 m, south Sulawesi. 

Possibly closely related to P. presbytes; both previously thought to form a superspecies with 
P. trivirgatus, P. poliocephalus and P. makirensis, but this arrangement not supported by findings 
from recent molecular-genetic studies. Detailed review of all leat-warbler taxa in Indonesia and 
Wallacea required. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. s. nesophilus (Riley, 1918) - N, C & SE Sulawesi. 

P. s. sarasinorum (A. B. Meyer & Wiglesworth, 1896) - S Sulawesi. 

Descriptive notes. 11 cm. A small to medium- 
sized leaf-warbler with brownish upperparts 
tinged olive-green. Nominate race has forehead 
and sides of crown and nape brown, broad paler 
central crownstripe palest or yellowish on cen- 
tre of nape; supercilium white or yellowish- 
white, lores and narrow eyestripe dark brown; 
edges of upperwing-coverts olive-green, pale 
yellowish-orange tips of greater coverts; flight- 
feathers slightly darker brown, edged olive- 
green, tail pale brown, inner webs of all outer 
rectrices broadly white; almost entirely whit- 
ish or washed yellowish below, breast side and 
flanks with olive or olive-grey wash; iris dark 
brown; bill dark horn, base of lower mandible pale yellow or yellowish-orange; legs slate-grey. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed. Race nesophilus has upperparts darker brownish-olive than nomi- 
nate, central crownstripe indistinct or duller, white in tail less extensive, underparts washed olive- 
yellow. Voice. Song is a weak, thin and variably pitched series of repetitive warbles and trills, up to 
c. 6 seconds in duration. 

Habitat. Inhabits montane moss forest and also forest edges, occurring between altitudes of 600 m 
and 3500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food consists of small arthropods. Forages alone and in pairs, also commonly 
in mixed-species flocks. Frequents middle levels and canopy, where it takes insects from among 
the foliage. 

Breeding. Eggs mid-Sept. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Sulawesi 
EBA. Common to very common, and widespread. Occurs in Dumoga-Bone and Lore Lindu Na- 


tional Parks. 
Bibliography. Coates & Bishop (1997). Holmes & Phillipps (1996). Riley & Mole (2001), White & Bruce (1986). 


201. Timor Leaf-warbler 
Phylloscopus presbytes 


German: Timorlaubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero de Timor 


French: Pouillot de Timor 


Other common names: Yellow-faced Leaf-warbler 


Taxonomy. Sylvia presbytes Blyth, 1870, Timor. 

Possibly closely related to P. sarasinorum; both previously thought to form a superspecies with P. 
trivirgatus, P. poliocephalus and P. makirensis, but this arrangement not supported by findings 
from recent molecular-genetic studies. Detailed review of all leaf-warbler taxa in Indonesia and 
Wallacea required. On Timor, nominate race varies with altitude and geographically, those on Mt 
Ramelan being paler and greyer than those on Mt Mutis; study required in order to assess whether 
any taxonomic implications. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. p. floris (E. J. O. Hartert, 1898) — Flores, in WC Lesser Sundas. 

P. p. presbytes (Blyth, 1870) — Timor, Atauro and Roti, in SE Lesser Sundas. 

Descriptive notes. i1 cm. A medium-sized ol- 
ive-brown leaf-warbler with long supercilium. 
Nominate race is dull brownisb-olive above, 
browner on side of crown, with faint or dull 
yellowish central crownstripe, long yellowish- 
white supercilium to rear of ear-coverts, olive- 
brown lores and eyestripe, yellowish-white 
cheek and ear-coverts; may exhibit pale yel- 
low wingbar at tips of greater upperwing-cov- 
erts; tail brown, inner webs of outer three 
feathers pure white; pale yellowish-white be- 
low, whiter on throat, streaked yellow on 
breast, yellowest on belly and vent; some vari- 
ation, on Mt Ramelan crown greyer, back more 
grey-green and underparts paler yellow, on Mt Mutis crown olive-brown and back olive-green: iris 
dark brown: upper mandible dark horn-brown, lower mandible yellow; legs dark grey. Sexes alike. 
Juvenile is browner than adult, and lacks any hint of crownstripe. Race floris has shorter bill than 
nominate, only vestigial median crownstripe, green edgings of wings, underparts more uniformly 
and slightly deeper yellow. Voice. Song of nominate race a short but rapid, almost staccato jangle 
of sweet, high-pitched notes; of floris a short, sweet warble of 3-4 high-pitched whistles alter- 
nately up and down scale, repeated at short intervals. 

Habitat. Nominate race in lowland and hill semi-evergreen forest and woodland, from sea-level to 
2300 m: on Flores, race floris occurs in primary forest and slightly degraded montane forest, also 
secondary scrub and casuarina (Casuarina) forest, between 1000 m and 2400 m. 

Food and Feeding. Recorded feeding on small arthropods. Forages alone, in pairs, and com- 
monly in mixed-species flocks. Frequents middle levels and canopy; takes insects from among 
the foliage. 

Breeding. Single individual carrying nesting material at 1450 m in late Aug. No other information 
available. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Northern 
Nusa Tenggara EBA and Timor and Wetar EBA. Common to very common on Flores; moderately 
common and widespread on Timor and satellites (Atauro, Roti). 

Bibliography. Butchart er af. (1994), Coates & Bishop (1997), Mayr (1944), Trainor (2005), Trainor & Soares 
(2004), Verhoeye & Holmes (1999), White & Bruce (1986). 


202. Island Leaf-warbler 
Phylloscopus poliocephalus 


French: Pouillot des iles German: Papualaubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero Islefio 
Other common names: New Guinea Leaf-warbler; Numfor Leaf-warbler (maforensis) 
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Taxonomy. Gerygone? poliocephala Salvadori, 1876, Arfak Mountains, Vogelkop, New Guinea. 
Relationships uncertain. Recent DNA studies suggest possible sister relationship to P. amoenus. 
Previously thought to form a superspecies with P. trivirgatus, P. sarasinorum, P. presbytes and 
P. makirensis, but this is not supported by findings from recent molecular-genetic studies. Birds 
discovered on Taliabu (Sula Is), in Sept 1991, may represent a hitherto undescribed race. Detailed 
review required. Nineteen subspecies currently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. p. henrietta Stresemann, 1931 — N Moluccas (Halmahera, Ternate). 

P. p. waterstradti (E. J. O. Hartert, 1903) - N Moluccas (Bacan, Obi). 

P. p. everetti (E. J. O. Hartert, 1899) — S Moluccas (Buru, above 700 m). 

P. p. ceramensis (Ogilvie-Grant, 1910) - S Moluccas (Seram, Ambon). 

P. p. poliocephalus (Salvadori, 1876) - NW New Guinea (Tamrau Mts, Arfak Mts, Wandammen Mts). 
P. p. avicola E. J. O. Hartert, 1924 — Kai Is (Kai Besar). 

P. p. maforensis (A. B. Meyer, 1874) — Numfoor I, in Geelvink Bay (NW New Guinea). 

P. p. misoriensis Meise, 1931 — Biak I, in Geelvink Bay. 

P. p. albigularis E. J. O. Hartert & Paludan, 1936 - WC New Guinea (Weyland Mts). 

P. p. paniaiae Junge. 1952 — WC New Guinea (Wissel Lakes region). 

P. p. cyclopum E. J. O. Hartert, 1930 - N New Guinea (Cyclops Mts). 

P. p. giulianettii (Salvadori, 1896) - C & SE New Guinea (E from Snow Mts). 

P. p. matthiae Rothschild & E. J. O. Hartert, 1924 — St Matthias Group (Mussau 1), in Bismarck 
Archipelago. 

P. p. leletensis Salomonsen, 1965 — New Ireland, in Bismarck Archipelago. 

P. p. moorhousei Gilliard & LeCroy, 1967 — New Britain and Umboi, in Bismarck Archipelago. 
P. p. hamlini Mayr & Rand, 1935 — Goodenough I, in D'Entrecasteaux Archipelago (off SE New 
Guinea). 

P. p. bougainvillei Mayr, 1935 — Bougainville I. 

P. p. pallescens Mayr, 1935 — Kolombangara I, in W Solomon Is. 

P. p. becki E. J. O. Hartert, 1929 — E Solomon Is (Santa Isabel, Guadalcanal, Malaita). 
Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm; 7-11-5 g. A small to medium-sized, olive-green leaf-warbler. Nomi- 
nate race has blackish-olive crown, long whitish supercilium, blackish lores and eyestripe; 
upperparts mostly olive-green, yellow tips of greater upperwing-coverts (distinct wingbar); flight- 
feathers and tail browner and with slightly paler edges; cheek. ear-coverts, chin and throat whit- 
ish, underparts pale yellowish, yellowest on flanks and belly; iris dark brown; upper mandible 
dark horn, with lower mandible brownish; legs plumbeous or dark grey. Sexes alike. Juvenile 
evidently undescribed. Race henrietta differs from nominate in having greyer and less brownish- 
olive crown, whiter supercilium; everetti differs from nominate in grey-brown crown, faint pale 
grey supercilium, pale or whitish edges on inner webs of outer tail feathers, throat to upper 
breast white, rest of underparts sulphur-yellow except for greenish flanks; waterstradti differs 
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e . from previous in having paler grey crown, 
greener upperparts; ceramensis has dark grey 
z Ner crown with olive median stripe. faint yellow 
RT tips on median and greater wing-coverts, also 
| whitish chin and throat and bright yellow 
underparts, except for olive flanks; avicola 
(known only from type specimen) is like last 
but has darker crown with dull yellow cen- 
tra] stripe, brownish-olive upperparts, pale 
yellow supercilium, pale yellowish underparts 
streaked darker; maforensis has entirely grey 
. crown and face (no central crownstripe), yel- 
X lowish tips of greater coverts, throat and belly 
white or washed pale yellow, grey breast and 
olive flanks: misoriensis has crown and upperparts dark olive-green, yellowish tips of median 
and greater coverts. yellow cheeks and throat, olive-green breast side and flanks, yellowish cen- 
tre of breast to vent; cyclopum has brighter yellowish-green upperparts and yellowish central 
crownstripe; albigularis is like last but crownstripe paler; giulianettii has darker olive upperparts 
and flanks than previous two; paniaiae is very similar to last but has brighter, more golden- 
brown upperparts, yellow-tinged grey throat; matthiae has crown, side of head and supercilium 
pale grey. back and scapulars brownish-green, bill slightly larger than nominate; /eletensis is 
very like previous, but has dark grey crown; moorhousei has crown dark brown, upperparts 
lighter, more fawn-brown. underparts brownish-yellow: Aamlini has darker crown side, yellow 
median crownstripe and supercilium, greenish-yellow below except for whitish chin; becki has 
uniform brown upperparts, narrow wingbar, chin and throat whitish. becoming yellow on breast, 
belly and flanks; bougainvillei differs from previous in having upperparts greyish-olive except 
for darker brownish-olive crown and green edges of primaries, paler yellowish underparts, grey- 
brown flanks, and reduced amounts of white on tips of tail; pallescens is like last, but has almost 
white underparts and less intensely black crown. Voice. Song variable, in NE New Guinea de- 
scribed as an energetic high-pitched "du-du-dee-dee-du-dee-dee-dee", also as high-pitched war- 
ble in two rising phrases (nominate race): sweet melodious warble (avicola); rapid series of 
sibilant tinkling notes (ceramensis); long drawn-out descending series of mournful single whis- 
tled notes ( giulianettii): in the case of nominate race. song often given by several birds at same 
time. Call a thin or high-pitched "sisseeeweee" or "sisseee-birredge" frequently repeated. 
Habitat. Almost entirely confined to montane primary and secondary forests (including selec- 
tively logged areas) and scrub above 900 m. except for race matthiae, which occurs in lowlands. 
On New Guinea mostly above 1200 m, but non-breeders frequently wander to lower levels, and 
nominate race rarely occurs above 1500 m; on New Ireland above 1000 m, and above 700 m on 
Bougainville. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly small insects and their larvae. Forages alone and in pairs, and 
commonly in mixed-species flocks. Unobtrusive; frequents middle levels and canopy of small trees, 
taking insects from among the foliage. 

Breeding. Very poorly known. Nest with eggs (race giulianettii) in Apr and in Nov. Nest a ball 
consisting mostly of coarse grasses and moss, placed on ground on sloping bank in open glade. 
Clutch 2 eggs: no information on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Resident: may wander to lower levels in non-breeding season. 

Siatus and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally moderately common or common, but 
scarce at extremes of range in New Guinea. Race paniaiae is rare in W New Guinea; avicol« (Kai 
Is) known only from type specimen. Common on Taliabu, but taxonomic status of population there 
requires investigation. 

Bibliography. Beehler er al. (1986). Coates (1990), Coates & Bishop (1997), Dutson (2006c). Gyldenstolpe (1955). 
Hadden (1981). Hartert (1929). Isherwood er al. (1997). Mayr (1935), Mayr & Diamond (2001), Mayr & Rand 
(1935), Rand (1940), Rand & Gilliard (1967), Stones er al. (1997). 


203. San Cristobal Leaf-warbler 


Phylloscopus makirensis 


French: Pouillot de San Cristobal Spanish: Mosquitero de San Cristóbal 
German: San-Cristobal-Laubsánger 


Taxonomy. Phylloscopus trivirgatus makirensis Mayr, 1935, San Cristobal, Solomon Islands. 
Relationships uncertain. Has been considered conspecific with P. poliocephalus; both previously 
thought to form a superspecies with P. trivirgatus, P. sarasinorum and P. presbytes, but this treat- 
ment is not supported by findings from recent molecular-genetic studies. Detailed review of all 
leaf-warbler taxa in Indonesia, Wallacea, New Guinea and Solomon Is may lead to considerable 
changes from present arrangement. Monotypic. 

Distribution. San Cristobal. in S Solomon Is. 

Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm. Has crown to nape, cheek and ear-coverts greyish-brown, with pale 
or indistinct whitish supercilium, and broad dark eyestripe; upperparts dull olive-green, edges of 


upperwing-coverts and flight-feathers also dull 
olive-green; tail slightly darker than rest of 
upperside; chin and throat whitish, becoming 
rich lemon-yellow on underparts; iris dark 
TE EN n brown; upper mandible is dark, with lower 
NS 22 S. ‘| mandible yellow or yellowish-orange; legs dull 

f ; i greyish. Differs from P. poliocephalus (of race 
pallescens) in paler grey crown, brighter yel- 
low upperparts. deeper lemon-yellow under- 
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b d A |. Of c. 6 rising notes, similar to that of P. 

| vu i poliocephalus. Call a short metallic “dzip” or 
"tzup". 


Habitat. Inhabits primary and secondary forest above 500 m; more common in montane forest. 
Food and Feeding. No details available on diet. Singles and groups of up to five individuals glean 
actively in canopy, often with mixed-species flocks. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Solomon 
Group EBA. Fairly common within its tiny global range. Protected within the Hauta Conservation 
Area. 

Bibliography. Buckingham er al. (1990), Collar, Andreev er al. (2001), Collar. Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), 
Dutson (2006c), Mayr (1935, 1945). Mayr & Diamond (2001). 


204. Kolombangara Leaf-warbler 
Phylloscopus amoenus 


French: Pouillot de Kulambangra Spanish: Mosquitero de Kulambangra 
German: Kulambangralaubsánger 
Other common names: Sombre Leaf-warbler 


Taxonomy. Mochthopoeus amoenus E. J. O. Hartert, 1929, Kolombangara, Solomon Islands. 
Relationships uncertain. Recent DNA studies suggest possible sister relationship to P. poliocephalus. 
Detailed review of all leaf-warbler taxa in Indonesia, Wallacea, New Guinea and Solomon Is may 
lead to considerable changes from present taxonomic arrangement. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Kolombangara I, in W Solomons. 

Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm. A medium-sized 
leaf-warbler with fairly large bill. Has black- 
ish-olive forehead and crown, long, narrow and 
indistinct olive-yellow supercilium, dark olive 
lores and eyestripe; cheek and ear-coverts deep 
brown, finely tipped with dull yellow; upper- 
parts, including upperwing-coverts, dull or 
dark olive-brown, greater coverts with olive- 
yellow tips; flight-feathers blackish-brown 
with yellowish edges, tail uniform deep brown; 
dull yellowish-olive below. brownish on breast 
| side and flanks; iris dark brown; upper mandi- 
ble dark brown. lower mandible yellowish; legs 
greyish. Differs from P. poliocephalus (of race 
pallescens) in blackish forehead and crown, darker upperparts, duller yellowish underparts. Sexes 
alike. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Quiet warbling song of 3-12 notes, e.g. "teed-did-lee, deed, 
deed", descending and becoming louder; shorter and sharper than that of P. poliocephalus. Call a 
sharp metallic "zik" or “tzik”. 

Habitat. Mossy forest between 1200 m and 1740 m. Sympatric with P. poliocephalus (of race 
pallescens) but occurs at higher elevations. 

Food and Feeding. No details of diet. Singles and pairs forage by hopping low, often on the 
ground and mossy tree trunks, but also in small branches, occasionally up to subcanopy. Often in 
mixed-species foraging flock, sometimes in close proximity to P. poliocephalus (race pallescens). 
Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Solomon Group 
EBA. Uncommon or scarce. Has very small global range (approximately 21 km?) and very small 
population (estimated at between 930 and 2100 individuals). Possible threats include degradation 
of habitat caused by landslides, tropical storms, and predation by introduced pigs and rats (Rattus). 
Bibliography. Buckingham er al. (1990), Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar, Andreev et al. (2001), Collar, Crosby & 
Stattersfield (1994). Dutson (2006c), Gilliard & Le Croy (1967c). Hartert (1929), Mayr (1945), Mayr & Diamond 
(2001), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 
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Genus SEICERCUS Swainson, 1837 


205. White-spectacled Warbler 


Seicercus affinis 


French: Pouillot affin German: Silberbrillen-Laubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero de Anteojos 
Other common names: Allied Warbler/Flycatcher-warbler 


Taxonomy. Abrornis affinis F. Moore, 1854, Nepal (type specimen possibly from farther east in 

Himalayas). 

Analyses of mitochondrial DNA suggest that this and S. poliogenys are sister-species; that these 

two form a clade together with S. burkii and S. tephrocephalus; and that some populations of race 

intermedius are more closely related to race ocularis than to other populations of their own race. 

Further, race ocularis is indistinguishable from nominate; recognized only provisionally, on basis 

of geographical isolation. Birds from E China (NW Fujian) described as race cognitus, but consid- 

ered to represent a colour morph of intermedius. Three subspecies tentatively recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. a. affinis (F. Moore, 1854) - E Himalayas from NE India (West Bengal E to SE Arunachal 

Pradesh, also Meghalaya, S Assam. Nagaland and Manipur) E to N Myanmar, possibly S China 

(SE Yunnan). 

S. a. ocularis (Robinson & Kloss. 1919) - S Vietnam. 

S. a. intermedius (La Touche, 1898) — C & SE China (Sichuan, Guizhou, Guangdong, Fujian, 

possibly also SE Yunnan). 

à TS — ——-— Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm. Nominate race 
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greyish-green or greenish-grey (and then con- 
E trasting very slightly with upper ear-coverts/ 
\ | SA v d 5. neck side); lores green, usually with some pale 
; “i yellow admixed: distinct white eyering broken 
, , anteriorly above eye, usually with some pale 
ESTY shar [| yellow in front of eye; upperparts green; 
SRM wA p Àj upperwing and tail brown-grey with green 
feather edges, tips of greater upperwing-cov- 
erts pale yellow (forming distinct pale wingbar), prominent white wedges on inner webs of two 
outermost pairs of rectrices; bright yellow below, variable amount of pale greenish on breast side 
and, often, flanks: iris dark brown; upper mandible blackish, lower mandible pale orange; legs pale 
greyish-pink. Distinguished from S. poliogenyy by paler and purer grey crown with more contrasting 
lateral crownstripes. green lower ear-coverts, yellow on lores and anterior eyering, all-yellow throat. 
lack of white on third outermost rectrix. and entirely pale orange lower mandible; from S. burkii and 
S. whistleri by e.g. white broken eyering. Sexes similar in plumage, female on average smaller than 
male. Juvenile is greenish-tinged on crown and ear-coverts, with less distinct lateral crownstripes 
than adult's, and paler, less intense and more dusky yellow below. Race ocularis is indistinguishable 
from nominate, separable only by geographical location; intermedius differs chiefly in having yel- 
low eyering. occurs as two morphs (intermediates exist), one with crown pattern much as nominate 
but slightly less grey on sides, not reaching onto ear-coverts, and forehead usually green, the other 
("cognitus") with green, instead of grey on crown. Voice. Song consists of short (c. 1-1-9 seconds) 
strophes of varied whistled clear notes, usually begins with 1-2 disconnected notes, followed by 
repetition of the same and/or 1—4 different notes, and ends with doubled or tripled phrase of 2-3 
elements (“slow trill”) or a fast single-element trill. so that song seems to begin somewhat hesitantly 
and then accelerate, and strophes separated by pauses usually several seconds long, e.g. "uee-tiu uee- 
tiu-chu-weet-chu-weet-chu-weet... tsueet tsueet-tsi-didididididididididi... ueet ueet-tsi-tsu-tsu-tsu- 
tsu-tsu... tsu-weet tsu-weet-tswee-tswee-tswee... uu-wee-chu uu-wee-dididididi... chu-du 
chu-du-tsee-duee-tsee-duee... chu-du chu-du-tsee-duee-tsee-duee... uu-weet tee-tiu-uu-weet 
tiurrrrrrr. .."; simpler variants also given; contains much higher proportion of trills than song of S. 
poliogenys, and differs further from that, and also from songs of 5. tephrocephalus and S. omeiensis, 
in being lower-pitched, covering narrower frequency band, and beginning more falteringly. Calls 
variable, probably at least partly geographically, but improperly known; e.g. a quick rising "u-di-si", 
whistled “ty-tyy-sit”, "ty-tyd" and "ty-tyéé" (nominate race), soft rolling "trri-trri-tri" or "trru-trru- 
trru" (ocularis), slow soft clear whistled "ti-tiuu-tit" or "ti tiuu-it". rolling and whistled "eerrr chu- 
it”, soft slightly rolling "ti-tirr", and drawn-out rolling note ending in multiple whistle, 
"churrrruwedichi" (intermedius); strikingly different from calls of congeners. 
Habitat. Breeds in upper part of tropical, mostly evergreen, broadleaf forest zone to lower part of 
cool temperate zone with mainly deciduous broadleaf forest; favours lush undergrowth in mature 
forest. Has been recorded in breeding season at c. 1400-2600 m in Himalayas, c. 1500—2000 m in 
S Vietnam, and c. 1000-1750 m in China. 
Food and Feeding. Diet insects; no details. Forages mainly in understorey; catching of prey often 
involves short flights. 
Breeding. Little studied. Season Apr-Jun in Himalayas; in China, males sing mainly mid-Apr to 
early Jun. Nest (of nominate race) a ball of moss, rootlets and a few leaves, lined with fine vegeta- 
ble down, placed in hollow or in dense moss on steep bank, occasionally in tree hole. Clutch 4—5 
eggs; incubation by both sexes. No further details. 
Movements. Nominate race an altitudinal migrant, descending to foothills and edge of plains in 
non-breeding season. Race intermedius has been recorded in winter from within its breeding range, 
but also from Hong Kong, Vietnam and Laos. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Rather scarce throughout its range, but no 
population estimates. 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Alstróm & Olsson (2000), Baker (1997), Bangs (1929), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), 
Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Grimmett et al. (1998), La Touche (1925-1934), Mayr & Cottrell (1986), Olsson et 


al. (2004), Packert et al. (2004). Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (20002), Sangster (1999), Smythies (1986), 
Stresemann (1940b), Stuart Baker (1924). 


206. Green-crowned Warbler 
Seicercus burkii 


French: Pouillot de Burke German: Goldbrillen-Laubsiinger Spanish: Mosquitero de Burke 
Other common names: Golden-spectacled Warbler (when combined with S. rephrocephalus, 
S. omeiensis, S. whistleri, S. valentini and S. soror); Yellow-eyed/Black-browed Warbler/Flycatcher- 
warbler 


Taxonomy. Sylvia Burkii E. Burton. 1836, Sikkim, Himalayas, north India. 
Formerly treated as conspecific with S. tephrocephalus, S. whistleri and S. valentini, and included 
also the populations recently described as S. omeiensis and S. soror. Al of these, however, exhibit 
constant differences in morphology, vocalizations and mitochondrial DNA, and up to four are 
syntopic (mainly or completely segregated altitudinally). Mitochondrial DNA also suggests that 
present species and S. tephrocephalus are more closely related to S. affinis and S. poliogenys than 
to the four other aforementioned species. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Breeds in Himalayas from N India (Himachal Pradesh) E to S China (SE Xizang); 
non-breeding E India and SW Bangladesh. 
oa » : . Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm; one bird 7-3 g. 

y ae /| A medium-sized warbler with wide-based bill 

x and strong rictal bristles. Has green median 


d he, = | EA] crownstripe, usually with sparse thin pale grey- 

e -w- c mr e b  \pest | ish streaks, black lateral crownstripe (usually 

> ee Fa ? | distinct on forehead, almost to bill), green side 

S 2 v ü (|. 735 of crown (below lateral crownstripe), ear- 

M" E es A ^| coverts and lores, lores indistinctly yellow- 
\ 


|| suffused; distinct yellow eyering thinly broken 
at rear, and sometimes diffuse anteriorly above 
eye; upperparts green; upperwing and tail 
=, t , | brown-grey with green feather edges, usually 
— Bu "al lacking pale bar over tips of greater upperwing- 
coverts, or this can be faint, but sometimes dis- 
tinct; prominent white wedges on inner webs of outermost rectrix (27-39 mm) and penultimate 
rectrix (13-5~34 mm). rarely a thin irregular pale pattern along shaft on third outermost rectrix; 
bright yellow below, pale greenish suffusion on breast side and, often. flanks: iris dark brown; 
upper mandible blackish. lower mandible pale orange; legs pale greyish-pink. Distinguished from 
S. whistleri by proportionately shorter tail and larger bill, marginally blacker lateral crownstripes 
more sharply defined on forecrown/forehead, thinly broken eyering at rear, less often distinct pale 
tips on greater coverts, on average brighter green upperparts and brighter and more saturated yel- 
low underparts, also lack of prominent white wedge on third outermost rectrix. Sexes similar in 
plumage, female on average smaller than male. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Song consists of short 
(c. 0-6-1 second) abrupt strophes of varied whistled notes either in irregular order or, more often, 
arranged in phrases (element groups) of 2-4 notes, each phrase given 2(—4) times (last one often 
incomplete at end), some strophes ending in rapid single-element or multi-element trills of varying 
length, the strophes separated by pauses usually several seconds long; e.g. “chip-chip-tse-tsitsitsitsi... 
pi-tsi-pi-tsi-pi-tsi... pe-tis-pe-tis-pe-tis... chu-chu-chu-chu-chu... vi-tsu-vi-tsu-vi-tsu... vi-tsu-vi- 
tsu-vi-tsu... huit-didididididididididi... tui-tui-tsi-tsi..."; easily told from that of S. whistleri by 
presence of trills. Calls with a soft. whipping "huit", somewhat reminiscent of a high-pitched 
Chaffinch (Fringilla coelebs) call, less commonly doubled; easily told from calls of congeners. 
Habitat. Breeds in upper part of tropical, mostly evergreen, broadleaf forest zone, and in warm 
temperate zone with mainly deciduous broadleat forest; in lush undergrowth in mature forest, and 
in secondary growth of rather low to moderate height (bushes and low trees) in relatively recently 
cleared areas. Has been recorded as breeding at c. 2085-2600 m in W part of range (Uttaranchal), 
and at c. 1700-2050 m in C part (West Bengal), but probably breeds also at lower elevations, at 
least in W; almost completely segregated altitudinally from sympatric S. whistleri. 
Food and Feeding. Known to eat insects, but no studies undertaken. Feeds mainly in understorey; 
catching of prey often involves short flights. 
Breeding. No certain information, as a result of previous confusion between this species and S. 
whistleri. On basis of male singing activity, season probably begins in Apr. 
Movements. Migratory. Post-breeding movement to lowlands of EC India (Madhya Pradesh E to 
West Bengal, S to Eastern Ghats in NE Andhra Pradesh) and SW Bangladesh; migration periods 
poorly known. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common to abundant; scarce in some 
parts of range. No population estimates. 
Bibliography. Alström & Olsson (1999, 2000). Grimmett et al. (1998), Martens & Eck (1995, 2000), Martens et al. 
(1999, 2002, 2003). Olsson et al. (2004), Pückert er al. (2004), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992). 


207. Grey-crowned Warbler 


Seicercus tephrocephalus 


French: Pouillot à calotte grise Spanish: Mosquitero Coronigrís 
German: Grauscheitel-Laubsánger 

Other common names: Golden-spectacled Warbler (when combined with 5. burkii, S. omeiensis. 

S. whistleri, S. valentini and S. soror); Black-browed Warbler/Flycatcher-warbler 


Taxonomy. Culicipeta tephrocephalus J. Anderson, 1871, Bhamo, north-east Myanmar. 

Formerly treated as conspecific with S. burkii, which also included S. whistleri and S. valentini, 
and the populations recently described as S. omeiensis and S. soror. All of these, however, exhibit 
constant differences in morphology. vocalizations and mitochondrial DNA, and up to four are 
syntopic (mainly or completely segregated altitudinally). Mitochondrial DNA also suggests that 
present species and S. burkii are more closely related to S. affinis and S. poliogenys than to the four 
other aforementioned species. Populations from W & N portions of range may constitute separate 


On following pages: 208. Martens's Warbler (Seicercus omeiensis); 209. Whistler's Warbler (Seicercus whistleri); 210. Bianchi's Warbler (Seicercus valentini), 211. Alstróm's 
Warbler (Seicercus soror); 212. Grey-hooded Warbler (Seicercus xanthoschistos); 213. Grey-cheeked Warbler (Seicercus poliogenys); 214. Chestnut-crowned Warbler (Seicercus 
castaniceps); 215. Yellow-breasted Warbler (Seicercus montis); 216. Sunda Warbler (Seicercus grammiceps); 217. Broad-billed Warbler (Tickellia hodgsoni), 218. Rufous-faced 
Warbler (Abroscopus albogularis); 219. Black-faced Warbler (Abroscopus schisticeps); 220. Yellow-bellied Warbler (Abroscopus superciliaris). 
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races: formerly recognized race distinctus appears to be synonymous with topotypical 
"tephrocephalus". Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds in NE India (Nagaland, Mizoram), W & N Myanmar, EC China (Yunnan, 
Sichuan, Shaanxi. Hubei) and N Vietnam. 


Descriptive notes. c. 10-11 cm. Has median 
crownstripe bright grey with very little or no 
greenish admixed (forehead rarely rather 
greenish), black lateral crownstripe (usually 
distinct on forehead, almost to bill); side of 
crown and nape along lower edge of lateral 
crownstripe grey, this colour usually extend- 
ing onto nape side as a grey “wedge”; ear-cov- 
erts and lores greyish-green (latter indistinctly 
yellow-suffused); distinct yellow eyering usu- 
ally thinly broken at rear, sometimes diffuse 
anteriorly above eye: upperparts green; 
upperwing and tail brown-grey with green 
feather edges; greater upperwing-coverts with 
pale tips faint or lacking, exceptionally showing as a distinct thin pale bar; prominent white wedges 
on inner webs of outermost rectrix (23.5-33 mm) and penultimate rectrix (14-5-30-5 mm), rarely a 
thin white wedge on third outermost rectrix; bright yellow below, variable amount of pale greenish 
suffusion on breast side and, often, flanks; iris dark brown: upper mandible blackish, lower mandi- 
ble pale orange; legs pale greyish-pink. Distinguished from extremely similar S. omeiensis by 
having, on average, marginally more contrasting head pattern, more white on penultimate rectrix 
and. more rarely. a distinct pale wingbar, also eyering usually thinly broken at rear; from very 
similar $. soror and S. valentini by more contrasting crown pattern, brighter green upperparts and 
richer yellow underparts, from former also by more white in tail, from latter also by usually less 
distinct pale wingbar. Sexes similar in plumage, female on average smaller than male. Juvenile has 
median crownstripe greenish, with no or very little grey, lateral crownstripes paler and browner 
and underparts paler and more dingy yellow than adult. Voice. Song consists of short (c. 0-8-1-7 
seconds) abrupt strophes that usually begin with 1-2 short introductory notes, followed by one or 
a few other notes, and end in a single-element or multi-element trill of varying length; in other 
strophes the trills are replaced by phrases (element groups) of 2-3 notes given at least twice (last 
one often incomplete at end), and strophes are separated by pauses of usually several seconds; e.g. 
"chup chup tswi-tswi-tswi-tswi... trup trup ti-di-tsel-tsel-tsel-tsel... chup chup ti-di-pis-pis-pis- 


urrremy..."; most similar to song of S. omeiensis, but has higher proportion of trills (especially 
multi-element ones), and strophes that begin with an introductory note, and more phrases in the 
non-trilled strophes; easily told from songs of S. valentini and S. soror by presence of trills, and from 
that of 5. affinis by higher pitch, broader frequency span. more trills and less stuttering start; from 
song of S. burkii by more trills, especially multi-element ones, and presence of introductory note. 
Calls with short, rather subdued, soft "trrup" or "turup", resembling double call of S. omeiensis but 
softer, more slurred and less clearly disyllabic; easily distinguished from calls of other congeners. 
Habitat. Breeds in upper part of warm temperate evergreen broadleaf forest zone, and in lower 
part of cool temperate zone with mainly lush deciduous broadleaf forest; favours lush undergrowth 
in mature forest. and secondary growth of rather low to moderate height (bushes and low trees) in 
relatively recently cleared areas. Has been recorded as breeding at c. 1200-1830 m, at least, in C 
China; c. 1400-2500 m in W Myanmar; c. 1400-1780 m, at least, in N Vietnam (lower limit uncer- 
tain: possibly uncommonly up to c. 1850 m). In Thailand in non-breeding season, occurs in the 
plains to at least 1700 m; tends to favour forest edges, roadsides through forest, grassy understorey 
and ground storey of open forest, bamboo and scrubby habitats. 

Food and Feeding. Known to eat insects, but no studies undertaken. Forages mainly in understorey; 
catching of prey often involves short flights. 

Breeding. Few data, partly as a result of previous taxonomic confusion. On basis of male singing 
activity, main season probably May-Jun in China and Vietnam; starts in early/mid-Apr in W 
Myanmar; juveniles noted in adjacent part of India in early to late Aug, perhaps from second 
brood. Nest domed, made of coarse grass, lined with moss and down. Clutch 4—5 eggs. No other 
information. 

Movements. Probably resident in NE India (Mizoram), W Myanmar and N Vietnam. Non-breed- 
ing visitor in S Myanmar and NW Thailand E to Indochina, but distribution and migration periods 
imperfectly known. Found on breeding grounds in Myanmar and S China from mid-Mar to late 
Nov, at least, and probably winters there, at lower elevation than when breeding. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally abundant, but no population estimates 
available. No significant threats detected. 

Bibliography. Alstróm & Olsson (1999, 2000), Chattopadhyay (1978), Martens et al. (1999, 2003), Olsson et al. 
(2004), Pückert et al. (2004), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (20002), Smythies (1986). 


208. Martens's Warbler 


Seicercus omeiensis 


French: Pouillot de Martens German: Omeilaubsánger 
Other common names: Omei Spectacled Warbler 


Spanish: Mosquitero de Martens 


Taxonomy. Seicercus omeiensis Martens et al., 1999, Emei Shan, Sichuan, China. 
Recently described species, formerly treated as part of S. burkii, but differing in morphology, 
vocalizations and mitochondrial DNA..Monotypic. 
Distribution. Breeds in EC China (Sichuan, Shaanxi, probably also S Gansu); non-breeding SE Asia. 
: Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm. Has median 
crownstripe dull pale grey to bright grey with 
very little pale greenish admixed, especially on 
forehead (rarely. forehead nearly all green); lat- 
eral crownstripe greyish-black or black, either 
distinct almost to bill or fading out on forecrown/ 
forehead; side of crown and nape below lateral 
crownstripe mainly green, with some grey along 
lower edge of dark stripe; ear-coverts and lores 
green, lores indistinctly yellow-suffused; distinct 
yellow eyering, sometimes diffuse anteriorly 
above eye; upperparts green; upperwing and tail 
brown-grey with green feather edges: greater 
upperwing-coverts with pale tips faint or lack- 
ing. sometimes showing as a distinct thin pale bar; prominent white wedges on inner webs of 


outermost rectrix (25.5—32 mm) and penultimate rectrix (12-5—26 mm), occasionally also a small 
white tip on prepenultimate rectrix; bright yellow below, variable amount of pale greenish suffu- 
sion on breast side and, often, flanks: iris dark brown; upper mandible blackish, lower mandible 
pale orange: legs pale greyish-pink. Distinguished from extremely similar S. valentini by usually 
purer grey median crownstripe, blacker lateral crownstripes reaching farther towards bill and more 
clear-cut anteriorly, brighter green upperparts, more saturated yellow underparts, and on average 
less distinct pale wingbar; from even more similar 5. tephrocephalus by larger average size, pro- 
portionately smaller bill, on average slightly less distinct head pattern, less white in tail, more often 
a pale wingbar, and eyering complete (not thinly broken at rear). Sexes similar in plumage, female 
on average smaller than male. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Song consists of short (c. 0-6-1-3 
seconds) abrupt strophes of varied whistled notes either in irregular order or arranged in phrases 
(element groups) of 2—4 notes, each phrase given 2(-3) times (last one often incomplete at end), 
some strophes ending in rapid, usually single-element trills of varying length, and the strophes 
separated by pauses usually several seconds long; e.g. “chu-si-tsu-chu-si-tsu... pi-tsu-pi-tsu-huee- 
tse... huee-huee-tse-tse-tse-tse... chu-wee-chu-tsiu-tsiu-wis... tuis-tuis-tsi-tiu-huit-tiu-tsi... tiu-wee- 
tiu-tsi-tsi-tsi-tsi... tiu-tse-tsi-tsui-dirrrmr...”; similar to song of S. tephrocephalus, but has lower 
proportion of trills, especially multi-element ones, fewer strophes with introductory note, and fewer 
phrases in non-trilled strophes; resembles song of S. burkii, but has lower proportion of phrases 
and multi-element trills; easily distinguished from songs of S. valentini and S. soror by e.g. pres- 
ence of trills, and from that of 5. affinis by higher pitch, broader frequency span and less stuttering 
start. Calls with short, rather faint "chup" and doubled "chu(-)du", sometimes also with sharp 
"tsip", clearly different from calls of congeners (although double note is similar to, but harder, 
more clearly disyllabic and less slurred than, call of S. tephrocephalus). 

Habitat. Breeds in upper part of warm temperate evergreen broadleaf forest zone, and in lower 
part of cool temperate zone with mainly lush deciduous broadleaf forest; favours lush undergrowth 
in mature forest, and secondary growth of rather low to moderate height (bushes and low trees) in 
relatively recently cleared areas. Has been recorded as breeding at c. 1200—2300 m (in Sichuan) 
and c. 1450-2200 m (in Shaanxi); almost completely segregated altitudinally from sympatric S. soror 
and S. valentini, but partly overlapping with S. tephrocephalus and S. affinis. In non-breeding 
season in Thailand, found down to 400 m, but mainly above 1000 m, in understorey in evergreen 
broadleaf forest. 

Food and Feeding. Known to eat insects, but no studies undertaken. Forages mainly in understorey; 
catching of prey often involves short flights. 

Breeding. No certain information, primarily as a result of previous taxonomic confusion, On basis 
of male singing activity, main season probably May-Jun. 

Movements. Migratory. Non-breeding distribution poorly known; common winter visitor to con- 
tinenta] Thailand, arriving from late Sept, at least; found also in Cambodia in winter. Numerous on 
breeding grounds from late Apr, if not before. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally abundant within very small known 
range. No population estimates available. 

Bibliography. Alström & Olsson (1999, 2000), Martens et al. (1999, 2003), Olsson et al. (2004), Pückert er al. 
(2004). 


209. Whistler's Warbler 


Seicercus whistleri 


French: Pouillot de Whistler German: Whistlerlaubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero de Whistler 
Other common names: Golden-spectacled Warbler (when combined with S. burkii, S. tephro- 
cephalus, S. omeiensis, S. valentini and S. soror); Yellow-eyed/Black-browed Warbler/Flycatcher- 
warbler 


Taxonomy. Seicercus burkii whistleri Ticehurst, 1925, Dharmsala, Himachal Pradesh, India. 
Formerly treated as conspecific with S. burkii, which also included S. tephrocephalus and S. valentini, 
and the populations recently described as $. omeiensis and S. soror. All of these, however, exhibit 
constant differences in morphology, vocalizations and mitochondrial DNA. Race nemoralis has 
been treated as a separate species on basis of plumage differences, but these are rather minor and 
possibly clinal, and songs appear identical. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. w. whistleri Ticehurst, 1925 — Himalayas. 

S. w. nemoralis Koelz, 1954 — NE India (Lushai Hills, in Mizoram; Naga Hills, in Nagaland) and 
NW & W Myanmar. 

Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm. Nominate race 
has median crownstripe green, usually with 
some thin pale greyish streaks (often appear- 
ing more grey than green), lateral crownstripe 
greyish-black, usually fading out on fore- 
crown/forehead (lateral crownstripe on aver- 
age paler in W of range); side of crown (below 
lateral stripe), ear-coverts and lores greyish- 


green, lores indistinctly yellow-suffused; dis- 

f CS i; tinct yellow eyering, sometimes diffuse 
^P , SN anteriorly above eye; upperparts greyish-green 
Bi S NT ou (on average paler in W of range); upperwing 


A` (e| and tail brown-grey with greyish-green feather 

edges; greater upperwing-coverts usually with 
pale tips (forming distinct thin pale wingbar); prominent white wedges on inner webs of outermost 
(30-43 mm), penultimate (29-40 mm) and prepenultimate (20-36 mm) rectrices; yellow below, 
variable amount of pale greenish or brownish suffusion on breast side and, often, flanks; iris dark 
brown; upper mandible blackish, lower mandible pale orange; legs pale greyish-pink. Distinguished 
from extremely similar S. burkii mainly by on average proportionately longer tail and smaller bill, 
marginally less black lateral crownstripes less sharply defined on forehead, complete eyering (not 
thinly broken at rear), more often distinct pale wingbar, on average less bright green upperparts 
and less bright yellow underparts, and presence of prominent white wedge on third outermost 
rectrix. Sexes similar in plumage. female on average smaller than male. Juvenile lacks grey on 
median crownstripe. Race nemoralis has on average blacker lateral crownstripes, more grey on 
median stripe and browner-tinged breast and flanks than nominate. Voice. Song simple, consisting 
of short (0-6-1-2 seconds), quick strophes usually with short, rather faint introductory "chu", fol- 
lowed by usually 2-3 short, varied, soft, whistled notes arranged in a phrase (element group) that is 
given 2(-3) times (last one often incomplete at end), the strophes usually separated by pauses of 
several seconds; e.g. "chu chu-wee-tu-chu-wee... chu chu-wee-tu-chu-wee... chu weechu-weechu... 
chu weechu-weechu... chu weechu-weechu... chu wee-chu-tu-wee-chu..."; closely similar to song 
of S. valentini, but higher-pitched; easily separable from songs of S. burkii and S. tephrocephalus 
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by lack of trills. Calls apparently geographically variable, and variation not fully understood, e.g. 
soft whistled "chip" (Himachal Pradesh. in India, E to C Nepal), "tiu(-)du" (West Bengal. in India) 
and "tiu" (W Myanmar). 

Habitat. In breeding season found in lush undergrowth in upper part of cool temperate forest zone. 
where there is a mixture of deciduous broadleaf and evergreen broadleaf trees, e.g. oak (Quercus) 
and rhododendron (Rhododendron), and conifers, e.g. fir (Abies); also in moss-covered bamboo 
and deciduous scrub in coniferous forest. Reaches to just below upper tree-limit, and has been 
recorded as breeding at c. 2775-3300 m in W part of range (Uttaranchal, in India). c. 2000-3500 m 
in C part (West Bengal, in India) and c. 2450-2750 m in W Myanmar; almost completely segre- 
gated altitudinally from sympatric S. burkii and S. tephrocephalus. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, such as flies (Diptera) and their larvae, recorded as eaten, but no studies 
undertaken. Forages mainly in understorey, but also in canopy of (rather low) trees: on average. at 
higher levels than those exploited by S. burkii. Catching of prey often involves short flights. 
Breeding. Little information, partly as a result of previous confusion hetween this species and S. 
burkii. Main season probably late Apr to Jul. Nest domed, made of moss. grass, bamboo leaves, 
bark fibres, dry pine (Pinus) needles or rootlets, lined with fine moss and lichens. placed on or 
close to ground. Clutch usually 4 eggs: incubation by both sexes: no information on duration of 
incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Resident and altitudinal migrant. Many make post-breeding descent, usually to be- 
low 2100 m, down to foothills. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally abundant; no estimates of population 
available. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Alström & Olsson (1999, 2000), Grimmett ef al. (1998). Inskipp & Inskipp 
(1991), Martens & Eck (1995), Martens er al. (1999, 2003), Olsson er al. (2004), Osmaston (1904, 1923), Pückert 
et al, (2004), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Stuart Baker ( 1894), Ticehurst (1925) 


210. Bianchi's Warbler 


Seicercus valentini 


French: Pouillot de Bianchi German: Bianchilaubsiinger Spanish: Mosquitero de Bianchi 
Other common names: Golden-spectacled Warbler (when combined with S. burkii, S. tephro- 
cephalus, S. omeiensis, S. whistleri and S. soror) 


Taxonomy. Cryptolopha burkii valentini E. J. O. Hartert, 1907, Taibai Shan, Qin Ling Shan, Shaanxi, 
China. 
Formerly treated as conspecific with S. burkii, which also included S. tephrocephalus and S. whistleri, 
and the populations recently described as S. omeiensis and S. soror. All of these, however, exhibit 
constant differences in morphology. vocalizations and mitochondrial DNA. Name “/atouchei” has 
been erroneously applied to S. soror. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
S. v. valentini (E. J. O. Hartert. 1907) — breeds C China (Shaanxi. S Gansu. Sichuan, Yunnan). 
S. v. latouchei Bangs. 1929 - breeds SE China (Hubei, Fujian, Guangdong) and N Vietnam. 
Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm. Median crown- 
| stripe is dull pale grey with a little pale green- 
= | ish admixed, especially on forehead: lateral 
I crownstripe greyish-black, usually fading out 
on forecrown/forehead; sides of crown and 
(J "| nape (below lateral stripe) mainly greyish- 
i green, with some grey along lower edge of dark 
stripe; ear-coverts and lores greyish-green, 
lores indistinctly yellow-suffused; distinct yel- 
low eyering. sometimes diffuse anteriorly 
above eye; upperparts greyish-green; upper- 
wing and tail brown-grey with greyish-green 
feather edges; usually pale tips of greater 
upperwing-coverts (forming distinct thin pale 
wingbar); prominent white wedges on inner webs of outermost (28—43 mm) and penultimate (18— 
34 mm) rectrices; yellow below, variable amount of pale greenish on breast side and, often, flanks; 
iris dark brown; upper mandible blackish, lower mandible pale orange; legs pale greyish-pink. 
Distinguished from extremely similar S. soror by having considerably more white in tail; from very 
similar S. tephrocephalus and S. omeiensis by less distinct head pattern: from S. whistleri by grey 
median crownstripe and lack of white on prepenultimate rectrix. Sexes similar in plumage. female 
on average smaller than male. Juvenile has median crownstripe entirely greenish, lacking grey, 
lateral crownstripes paler and browner (can be very faint) and underparts paler and more dingy 
yellow than adult. Race /atouchei differs from nominate in having on average more greenish in 
median crownstripe and paler lateral crownstripes. Voice. Song simple, consisting of short (0-7— 
1-2 seconds), quick strophes that usually begin with a short, rather faint "chu", followed usually by 
2-3 short, varied, soft, whistled notes arranged in a phrase (element group) that is given 2(—3) 
times (last one often incomplete at end), the strophes usually separated by pauses several seconds 
long; e.g. "chu wee-chu-wee-chu... chu chu-wee-chu-wee... chu chu-wil]-yu-chu-will... chu chu- 
see-chu-see... chu chu-see-chu-see..."; extremely similar to song of S. whistleri but on average 
lower-pitched, similar to that of S. soror but lower-pitched and covering narrower frequency span; 
easily told from songs of S. affinis, S. tephrocephalus and S. omeiensis by lack of trills. Calls with 
short, soft, deflected whistled "tiu", occasionally doubled; more drawn-out than "chip" "tiu" calls 
of S. whistleri, and easily separable from calls of other congeners. 
Habitat. In breeding season found in lush undergrowth in upper part of cool temperate forest zone, 
where there is a mixture of deciduous broadleaf and evergreen broadleaf trees, e.g. oak (Quercus) 
and rhododendron (Rhododendron), and conifers, e.g. fir (Abies), also in moss-covered bamboo 
and deciduous scrub in coniferous forest. Ascends to just below upper tree-limit, and has been 
recorded in breeding season at c. 2100-3100 in C China and c. 1760-1900 m in N Vietnam; almost 
completely segregated altitudinally from sympatric 5. omeiensis; completely separated from other 
sympatric members of genus. In Thailand in non-breeding season, usually found above 1200 m in 
understorey of evergreen broadleaf forest. 
Food and Feeding, Food includes insects, but no studies undertaken. Forages mainly in understorey, 
but also in canopy of (rather low) trees, on average at higher levels than its sympatric close rela- 
tives; catching of prey often involves short flights. 
Breeding. No certain information, owing partly to previous taxonomic confusion. On basis of 
male singing activity, main season probably Jun and Jul, i.e. slightly later than its sympatric rela- 
tives, as a result of higher-elevation breeding grounds. 
Movements. Migratory, but non-breeding distribution and migration periods imperfectly known. 
Winters in S China, NW Thailand, Laos and Vietnam. Nominate race is numerous on C Chinese 
breeding grounds from mid May, at least; in SE China (/atouchei) from at least late Apr. 


eE = ie - tm 


Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common to abundant; no population 
estimates available. 

Bibliography. Alström & Olsson (1999, 2000), Martens et al. (1999, 2003), Olsson et al. (2004), Piickert et al. 
(2004), Robson (20002). 


211. Alstróm's Warbler 


Seicercus soror 


French: Pouillot soeur German: Thailaubsánger 
Other common names: Plain-tailed Warbler 


Spanish: Mosquitero Soror 


Taxonomy. Seicercus soror Alström and Olsson, 1999, Hopiachen. Sichuan, China. 

Recently described species, formerly treated as part of S. burkii, but differing in morphology, 
vocalizations and mitochondrial DNA. Almost simultaneously. likewise separated as a distinct spe- 
cies by other workers using the name “S. latouchei"; that name is, however. not applicable to 
populations of present species. but rather to populations clearly belonging within S. valentini. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds in EC & SE China (Shaanxi, SE Sichuan, Guizhou, Fujian); non-breeding SE 
Asia. 


- 2E. = — 5— —, Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm. Has median 
= -—— - | erownstripe dull pale grey with a little pale 
F co greenish admixed, forehead usually greenish; 
7 77 7 | lateral crownstripe greyish-black, fading out 
j j on forecrown/forehead; sides of crown and 
m s (/ "| nape (below lateral stripe) mainly greyish- 
X green, with a little grey along lower edge of 
dark stripe; ear-coverts and lores greyish- 
green, lores indistinctly yellow-suffused; dis- 
tinet yellow eyering, sometimes diffuse 
1 ; anteriorly above eye; upperparts greyish-green; 
= cc upperwing and tail brown-grey with greyish- 
ENSE. LU -i green feather edges: sometimes faint pale tips 
^ on greater upperwing-coverts (often lacking, 
uncommonly a distinct thin pale bar); white wedges on inner webs of outermost (14—26 mm) and 
penultimate (0-5—17.5 mm) rectrices, often rather diffuse: yellow below, variable amount of pale 
greenish on breast side and, often, flanks; iris dark brown; upper mandible blackish, lower mandi- 
ble pale orange: legs pale greyish-pink. Distinguished from very similar 5. omeiensis, S. 
tephrocephalus and, especially. S. valentini by proportionately larger bill and shorter tail, consider- 
ably shorter white wedges on inner webs of two outer pairs of rectrices, from first two additionally 
by less contrasting crown pattern, from last-mentioned additionally by usually lacking distinct pale 
wingbar. Sexes similar in plumage. female on average smaller than male. Juvenile undescribed. 
Voice. Song simple, consisting of short (0-7-1-5 seconds), quick strophes usually with short "chip" 
introductory note, followed by usually 2—5 short, varied, whistled notes arranged in a phrase (ele- 
ment group) that is given 2(—4) times (last one often incomplete at end), the strophes usually sepa- 
rated by pauses several seconds long; e.g. "chip chu-se-sis-chu-se-sis... chip chu-se-sis-chu-se-sis... 
chip ple-di-tsi-ple-di-tsi... chip chu-se-si-sis-chu-se... chip chu-wee-tsi-chu- wee"; resembles song 
of S. valentini but distinctly higher-pitched. and covering broader frequency span: differs from 
songs of S. omeiensis, S. tephrocephalus and S. affinis in lacking trills. Calls with short, rather 
high-pitched, thin "tsi(-)dit", occasionally a single "tsrit", easily separable from calls of congeners. 
Habitat. Breeds in warm temperate evergreen broadleaf forest zone; in lush undergrowth in ma- 
ture forest. and secondary growth of rather low to moderate height (bushes and low trees) in rela- 
tively recently cleared areas. Has been recorded as breeding at c. 700-1300 m (in Sichuan) and c. 
600-1500 m (in Shaanxi); completely segregated altitudinally from sympatric S. valentini; almost 
fully separated from S. omeiensis: and partly overlapping with S. tephrocephalus and S. affinis. In 
Thailand in non-breeding season, occurs mainly below 1000 m in understorey of broadleaf ever- 
green forest; also in mangroves, possibly only when on passage. 
Food and Feeding. Known to eat insects. but no studies undertaken. Forages mainly in understorey: 
catching of prey often involves short flights. 
Breeding. No certain information, as a result of previous taxonomic confusion. On basis of male 
singing activity, main season probably May-Jun. 
Movements. Migratory. Winters in S Myanmar, Thailand (including peninsula), Cambodia and S 
Vietnam; probably also S China, but non-breeding distribution and migration periods imperfectly 
known. Has been observed in S China outside known breeding range from early Sept to early Oct, 
in Thailand from mid-Sept, in S Vietnam from late Sept; non-breeders seen in 5 Myanmar until 
mid-April. Numerous on Chinese breeding grounds from late Apr, at least. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common to abundant; no population 
estimates available. 
Bibliography. Alström & Olsson (1999, 2000), Martens er al. (1999, 2003). Olsson et al. (2004), Páckert et al. 
(2004), Robson (20002). 


212. Grey-hooded Warbler 


Seicercus xanthoschistos 


French: Pouillot à tête grise German: Graukopf-Laubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero Cabecigrís 
Other common names: Grey-headed Warbler/Flycatcher-warbler 


Taxonomy. Phyllopneuste xanthoschistos J. E. Gray and G. R. Gray, 1847, Kathmandu Valley, 
Nepal. 

Recent DNA studies, as well as morphological and vocal characteristics. indicate that this species 
should be placed in genus Phylloscopus; traditional treatment provisionally maintained, however, 
pending full revision of these two genera. Geographical variation somewhat clinal. plumage be- 
coming paler from E to W; races albosuperciliaris and jerdoni often treated as synonyms of nomi- 
nate; proposed race pulla (described from Mishmi Hills. in NE India) merged with flavogularis. 
Birds from SE Xizang (in extreme S China) of uncertain racial identity, tentatively included in last- 
mentioned race. Five subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. x. albosuperciliaris (Jerdon, 1863) — N Pakistan (E from Kohat), Kashmir and N India E to W 
Nepal. 

S. x. xanthoschistos (J. E. Gray & G. R. Gray, 1847) - W & C Nepal. 

S. x. jerdoni (W. E. Brooks, 1871) — E Nepal and extreme S China (S Xizang) E, including Bhutan, 
to NE India (E to Arunachal Pradesh). 
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S. x. flavogularis (Godwin-Austen, 1877) — NE India (Abor and Mishmi Hills, in Assam), extreme 
S China (SE Xizang) and N Myanmar. 
S. x. tephrodiras Sick, 1939 — NE India (S Assam, Meghalaya, Nagaland, Manipur) and W & SW 
Myanmar (Chin Hills). 
Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm; 6-9 g. Small, 
4| conspicuous arboreal warbler with bright yel- 
low underparts, lacking obvious eyering or 
X wingbars shown by similar species. Nominate 
race has medium-grey hood extending to ear- 
coverts and mantle, diffusely darker grey 
5 lateral crownstripe and eyestripe, and greyish- 
white supercilium; upperparts, including 
wings, olive-green. washed yellow. brightest 
d on rump and uppertail-coverts; flight-feathers 
brown, fringed yellow-green (when plumage 
d fresh); tail feathers brown. extensively fringed 
m~ yellowish-olive, white inner webs of outermost 
pair; throat and entire underparts canary-yel- 
ow, washed olive on breast sides and flanks; underwing-coverts pale yellow; iris dark brown, 
narrow whitish broken eyering; upper mandible dark brown, lower mandible fleshy-orange; legs 
fleshy-yellow to brown, soles paler. Sexes alike. Juvenile is similar to adult, but has crown lighter 
grey. washed olive (most noticeable on forehead), upperparts duller, more olive-green, and under- 
parts paler and duller yellow, Races vary mainly in depth of plumage colour: albosuperciliaris is 
palest; jerdoni is slightly darker than nominate; flavogularis is darker overall, distinctly slate-grey 
on head and mantle. more strongly washed with olive on flanks; tephrodiras is similarly dark, but 
has green (not grey) mantle. Voice. Song a series of short, cheerful phrases, as "tsi-tsi-tsi-weetee" 
or "tsi-weetsi-weetsi-weetu-ti-tu", often incessantly repeated. Call a high-pitched repeated "psit- 
psit"; also a plaintive "tyee-tyee", probably as anxiety or alarm call. 
Habitat. Montane forests; inhabits both broadleaf forest, chiefly oak (Quercus), and mixed broadleaf 
and coniferous forest. especially open forest with shrubbery and glades. Breeds chiefly between 
900 m and 2750 m, with optimum zone 1500-2100 m. In non-breeding season, also in foothills, 
some individuals even penetrating into upper limits of plains, where may also be encountered in 
gardens and waterside trees. 
Food and Feeding. Feeds almost entirely on tiny spiders (Araneae) and insects, including small 
caterpillars; small berries also taken. Forages chiefly in mid-canopy, to lesser extent also in both 
lower and upper canopy; although forages in low bushes, rarely descends to ground level (except 
when nesting. or to drink). Feeds restlessly within outer foliage, frequently flicking wings and 
flashing tail; gleans items from foliage. Also, small flies (Diptera) taken on the wing during short 
{lycatcher-like sallies. Outside breeding season. small numbers may be scattered among mixed- 
species flocks. 
Breeding. Mar-Aug (chiefly May-Jun), coinciding with start of wet season. Nest built by both 
sexes, mainly by female. a globular. domed construction of green moss and grass stems, lined with 
fur. hair and down, well concealed on ground, hidden below bushes and often among tree roots, or 
in hollow on sloping bank. Clutch 3-5 eggs, usually 4: incubation mostly by female, male under- 
taking some duties. period 10 or 11 days; no information on nestling period. Nests parasitized by 
Himalayan Cuckoo (Cuculus saturatus). 
Movements. Basically resident. Some post-breeding descent to lower elevations, including foot- 
hills. some reaching plains in N Pakistan; rarely encountered on passage in Bangladesh. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common and widespread throughout core 
range in Nepal, Bhutan and N India; distinctly uncommon towards W & E limits of range in Paki- 
stan, Kashmir and Myanmar. Owing to lively nature and constant calling. this is one of the most 
conspicuous of all Himalayan warblers; tolerant of human habitation. where may be encountered 
about hill villages with trees, especially in winter. Forest, including secondary forest, is reasonably 
intact in much of range. 
Bibliography Ali (1949, 1962). Ali & Ripley (1997). Baker (1997), Fleming & Traylor (1964), Fleming & Bangdel 
(1976). Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Kazmierczak (2000), Olsson, Alström, Ericson & Sundberg 
(2005), Olsson. Alström & Sundberg (2004). Rasmussen & Anderton (2005). Roberts (1992). Robson (20002), 
Smythies (1986). Whistler (1949). 


213. Grey-cheeked Warbler 
Seicercus poliogenys 


French: Pouillotà joues grises German: Grauwangen-Laubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero Carigrís 
Other common names: Grey-cheeked Flycatcher-warbler 


Taxonomy. C[ulicipeta]. poliogenys Blyth, 1847, Darjeeling. India. 
Analyses of mitochondrial DNA suggest that this and S. affinis are sister-species. and that they 
form a clade together with S. burkii and S. tephrocephalus. Mitochondrial DNA further indicates 
that Himalayan populations may be specifically distinct from Yunnan (China) and S Vietnam 
populations (the two latter are also well differentiated); further research required. Monotypic. 
Distribution. E Himalayas from C Nepal E to NE India (E Arunachal Pradesh) and neighbouring 
parts of N Myanmar and S China (S Yunnan); also Nagaland S to Mizoram and Meghalaya (NE 
India), and Laos and Vietnam. 

= e e Descriptive notes. c. 10-11 cm: one bird 6-3 g. 
mo Has crown, nape, ear-coverts and lateral mar- 
gin of throat dull grey, lores dull grey with 
some whitish admixed; lateral crownstripe dark 
grey. contrasting rather poorly with rest of 
crown/nape; broad white eyering broken 
anteriorly above eye: upperparts green: 
upperwing and tail brown-grey with green 
feather edges, whitish or pale yellowish tips 
of greater upperwing-coverts (forming distinct 
pale wingbar): prominent white wedges on in- 
ner webs of three outermost pairs of rectrices; 
bright yellow below, variable amount of pale 
greenish on breast side and, often, flanks, and 
diffusely greyish-white upper throat; iris dark brown; bill blackish, base of lower mandible pale 
greyish-pink; legs greyish-pink or pale brownish. Distinguished from S. affinis by less contrasting 
crown patiern, all-grey ear-coverts. greyish-white upper throat, no yellow on lores and anterior 
eyering, three pairs of rectrices white, and dark-tipped lower mandible; from S. burkii, S. whistleri 
and S. tephrocephalus by e.g. mainly grey head and white, broken eyering. Sexes similar in plum- 


age, female on average smaller than male. Juvenile has almost unicoloured grey crown, slightly 
greenish forehead, and is brownish-yellow below, slightly paler on throat. Voice. Song consists of 
short (c. 0-8-1-7 seconds) strophes of varied whistled notes usually arranged in phrases (element 
groups) of 2-3 elements, each pbrase given 2-6 times, the phrases often rather quick and trilling 
(but fast single-element trills rare). and single strophes often consist of two or more different phrases 
(more complex, "irregular" strophes also given); e.g. "tsui-tsi-tsui-tsi-tsvitsvitsvitsvi... tseet tsi- 
tseet-tsi-tsutsutsutsu... tsiu-wis-tsiu-Wis-sisisi... tsy tsi-tsy-tslytslytslytslytsly... tsui-si-tsui-si-tsui- 
Si-tsui-si... tsui-tsi-tsui-tsi-tsvitsvitsvitsvi... tsui-si-tsui-si-tsui-si-tsui-si-tsui-si..."; some 
geographical variation apparent, Himalyan birds having more complex songs than those in C & S 
Vietnam, although this has not been thoroughly studied; song resembles that of S. burkii but gener- 
ally higher-pitched, with longer. more complex and more trilling strophes; much higher-pitched 
and covers broader frequency band than that of S. affinis, and higher-pitched and less rattling than 
that of S. tephrocephalus. Call apparently geographically variable, in Himalayas a high-pitched 
rising "ueest", reminiscent of call of Phylloscopus inornatus, and in C & S Vietnam a high-pitched 
falling "tseeu": both easily separable from calls of congeners. 

Habitat. Breeds in lush undergrowth in upper part of warm temperate broadleaf forest zone; in 
Himalayas at 1700-2100 m, at least, and in Vietnam at 1100-2000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects known to be taken, but no detailed studies of diet. Forages primarily in 
understorey. 

Breeding. Little studied. Season Apr-Jun in Himalayas and at least Apr and May in Vietnam. Nest 
à ball of moss and grass (grass can be missing), lined with moss and moss roots, placed on ground. 
Clutch usually 4 eggs: incubation by both sexes; no information on duration of incubation and 
nestling periods. 

Movements. Altitudinal migrant, descending to foothills and edges of plains in non-breeding sea- 
son. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common; no population estimates 
available. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Grimmett er al. (1998), Mayr & 
Cottrell (1986), Olsson et al. (2004), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000a), Smythies (1986), Stuart 
Baker (1894. 1924). 


2]4. Chestnut-crowned Warbler 
Seicercus castaniceps 


French: Pouillot à couronne marron Spanish: Mosquitero Coronicastaiio 
German: Rotkopf-Laubsánger 

Other common names: Chestnut-crowned Flycatcher-warbler, Chestnut-headed Warbler/Fly- 

catcher-warbler 


Taxonomy. Abrornis castaniceps Hodgson. 1845, Nepal. 

Forms a superspecies with 5. montis and S. grammiceps, although overlaps in range with both to 
limited extent. Birds in SW Cambodia of uncertain racial affiliation, tentatively placed in 
stresemanni. Nine subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. c. castaniceps (Hodgson, 1845) - N & NE India (extreme E Uttaranchal E to Arunachal Pradesh, 
also hills S of R Brahmaputra in Nagaland and Manipur), Nepal, Bhutan, extreme S China (S & SE 
Xizang, W Yunnan), Bangladesh (Chittagong Hill Tracts) and W & N Myanmar. 

S. c. sinensis (Rickett, 1898) — breeds C & S China (S Shaanxi S to Sichuan and NW Fujian), N 
Laos and N Vietnam (W & E Tonkin, N Annam); non-breeding SE China (S Guizhou and SE 
Yunnan E to S Fujian. S to Guangxi and Guangdong). 

S. c. laurentei (La Touche. 1922) — SE Yunnan (Mengzi region) and S Guangxi (Yaoshan Mts), in 
extreme S China. 

c. collinsi Deignan, 1943 — E Myanmar and NW Thailand. 

*, stresemanni Delacour, 1932 — S Laos (Bolovens) and SW Cambodia (Cardamom Mts). 

n annamensis (Robinson & Kloss, 1919) — SC Vietnam (Langbian Plateau). 

-. youngi (Robinson, 1915) — peninsular Thailand. 

' butleri (E. J. O. Hartert, 1898) — mountains of Peninsular Malaysia. 

` muelleri (Robinson & Kloss, 1916) — Sumatra. 


Anann 


Descriptive notes. 9-5 cm; 4-6 g. Tiny, acro- 
batic warbler with prominent pale wingbars. 
Nominate race has crown and supercilium ru- 
fous-chestnut, dark lateral crownstripe black- 
ening and broadening towards nape; some 
broken whitish streaking often visible at nape 
side, otherwise nape, head side, mantle and 
scapulars grey, back and wings yellowish-ol- 
ive, two yellow bars formed by tips of median 
and greater wing-coverts; clear yellow rump 
and uppertail-coverts; tail feathers ashy brown, 
fringed yellowish-olive, white inner webs of 
outermost two rectrices; throat and breast to 
uppermost belly grey, rest of underparts lemon- 
yellow, whitish at centre, underwing-coverts pale yellow; iris blackish-brown, clear whitish nar- 
row eyering; upper mandible dark brown. lower mandible yellowish-flesh; legs fleshy-yellow, soles 
almost white. Sexes alike. Juvenile has drab grey-brown crown for a short while only; otherwise 
much as adult but duller overall, with paler yellow underparts. Race sinensis has lighter chestnut 
crown and darker green upperparts than nominate, more extensive yellow over lower underparts; 
laurentei has greenish wash on both rump and underparts, whitish on upper belly; collinsi has 
mantle and back grey. yellow of rump and underparts washed green, yellow below confined to 
flanks and undertail-coverts; stresemanni is similar to nominate but has richer chestnut crown, 
rather more extensive grey on mantle, and yellow of rump less bright and reduced in extent; 
annamensis difters from previous in having richer chestnut head, green mantle, less extensive 
yellow on rump, darker grey breast well demarcated from yellow belly and lower underparts; youngi 
lacks yellow on rump, which slightly paler grey than rest of upperparts, has lower underparts 
extensively whitish, with yellow chiefly on flanks; butleri differs from last in darker chestnut 
crown (lateral stripe less distinct). generally darker upperparts with greener rump. slightly more 
extensive yellow below; muelleri has yellow rump and uppertail-coverts more like nominate, but 
lower underparts white with yellow confined to flanks. Voice. Song (only recently described) of an 
ethereal quality. very thin and very high-pitched, a series of 5-7 upwardly inflected notes, e.g. “see 
see see-see-see-see-see". Calls include repeated subdued "chik" and doubled "chee-cheee". 

Habitat. Inhabits subtropical humid montane forests, both oak-rhododendron and oak forest, with 
stands of bamboo. Breeds between 1200 m and 2750 m in Himalayas, descending to foothills in 
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winter; in Peninsular Malaysia breeds down to 825 m. and in Sumatra generally found at 1200- 
1400 m. 

Food and Feeding. Tiny invertebrates. chiefly insects. Extremely active; forages amid outer foli- 
age of upper canopy, quickly hovers. then tumbles down to lower levels, accompanied by wing- 
flicking and tail-flashing. Food items obtained mostly by gleaning. Associates with mixed-species 
parties outside breeding season. 

Breeding. Feb—Jul. generally associated with start of wet season; chiefly Apr-Jun in Indian Hima- 
layas. Nest built by both sexes. a compactly woven oval ball of green moss, with dense lining of 
felted moss and tiny moss threads; well concealed on ground, hidden by overhanging mosses and 
creepers, often below bushes or in hollow at foot of tree, on bank or steep slope. Clutch 3-5 eggs: 
incubation by both sexes, duration not documented: no information on nestling period. Nests 
parasitized by Himalayan Cuckoo (Cuculus saturatus) and Asian Emerald Cuckoo {Chrysococcyx 
maculatus). 

Movements. Basically resident. Some post-breeding descent to lower elevations, some reaching 
foothills. At least some of N population of race sinensis move towards SE China in winter; very 
rare winter vagrant in Hong Kong. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to locally common. Most wide- 
spread in Himalayan forests from C Nepal E to Bhutan, Arunachal Pradesh and Assam; scarce to 
rare in W Nepal and adjacent parts of N India (Uttaranchal Pradesh). Status uncertain in Bangla- 
desh, where formerly occurred in Chittagong Hill Tracts and may still do so in this politically 
sensitive area; only recent record is from close to border with Meghalaya (NE India). Recent infor- 
mation from Myanmar suggests that it is still widespread in Chin Hills and the N. although classed 
as uncommon, locally quite common in adjacent Thailand. Very localized in Vietnam and Laos, and 
only very recently discovered in Cambodia. Sumatran race muelleri known only from a few sites in 
the Kerinci and Sibayak areas of Barisan Range. Status in China uncertain; said to be uncommon, 
but generally poorly known. and limits of breeding and non-breeding ranges of N race (sinensis) 
not fully understood. Occurs in several protected areas throughout range. e.g. Namdapha National 
Park, in India, Foping Panda Reserve. in China. and Doi inthanon National Park. in Thailand. 
Bibliography. Ali (1962), Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Eames er al. (2002). Fleming & Bangdel (1976). 
Grimmett et ul. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Kazmierezak (2000), King er af. (2001), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(1993, 2000). van Marle & Voous (198%), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (20002), Smythies (1986). 


215. Yellow-breasted Warbler 


Seicercus montis 


French: Pouillot à poitrine jaune Spanish: Mosquitero Pechiamarillo 
German: Gelbhauch-Laubsanger 
Other common names: Yellow-breasted Flycatcher-warbler 


Taxonomy. Cryptolopha montis Sharpe, 1887. Mount Kinabalu. north Borneo. 

Forms a superspecies with S. castaniceps and S. grammiceps, although overlaps in range with both 
to limited extent. Six subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. m. davisoni (Sharpe, 1888) — mountains of Peninsular Malaysia. 

S. m. inornatus (Robinson & Kloss, 1920) - Sumatra. 

. m. montis (Sharpe, 1887) — Borneo. 

. m. xanthopygius (Whitehead, 1893) — W Philippines (Palawan). 

. m. floris (E. J. O. Hartert, 1897) — Flores. in Lesser Sundas. 

. m. paulinae Mayr. 1944 — Timor. 


£a C5 Ca tA 


E. , i Descriptive notes. 9.5-10 cm: c. 5 g. Small 
p: Eo c 2 and highly active warbler with yellow under- 
‘ : parts. Nominate race has crown. supercilium 
and ear-coverts rufous-chestnut, black lateral 
crownstripe extending to nape; upperparts ol- 
ive-green, becoming yellow on rump and 
uppertail-coverts; two yellow bars formed by 
tips of median and greater wing-coverts; tail 
feathers dark brown, fringed olive-green: 
throat and underparts deep yellow, some ru- 
fous streaking on breast; underwing-coverts 
yellow; iris dark brown, bold whitish eyering: 
upper mandible dark brown, lower mandible 
yellowish-flesh; legs fleshy-brown. soles paler. 
Differs from S. castaniceps in having entire underparts yellow, chestnut hood extending down over 
ear-coverts, no grey in plumage. no white in tail. Sexes alike. Juvenile is duller overall than adult. 
has less extensive rufous on head. not extending to breast. less well-defined lateral crownstripes, 
paler yellow underparts. Races vary rather little: davisoni resembles nominate, but has more exten- 
sive rufous hood breaking up into streaking at side of breast; inornatus and xanthopygius similar to 
nominate, with little rufous on breast side; floris lacks yellow on rump, has latera] crownstripe 
weakly defined; paulinae differs from last in slightly larger size (on average), even weaker 
crownstripe, is paler olive above, with distinctly yellowish rump. Voice. Song very high-pitched, 
described as a high-frequency. slurred series of notes, “yizizizizizi-azuuuu”, rising and then fading 
away, repeated 5-6 times per minute, interspersed with sharp “chit chit” notes; has same ethereal 
quality as song of S. castaniceps. 

Habitat. Subtropical, humid, montane forest with well-developed understorey and stands of bam- 
boo. Breeds at 1000-2200 m on Sumatra and Borneo, above 900 m on Palawan and in Peninsular 
Malaysia; in rainforest and Casuarina forest from 1200 m to 1500 m on Flores; in montane forest 
between 1400 m and 2300 m on Timor. 

Food and Feeding. Insects and other small invertebrates. Forages actively in understorey or mid- 
canopy at forest edge: occasionally descends to low undergrowth, but typically works just inside 
foliage of middle canopy. Gleans food items: readily hovers while picking insects from underside 
of leaves, also indulges in quick flycatching sallies. Associates with roving mixed-species flocks 
outside breeding season. 

Breeding. Little information. Breeds Jan—Jul in Peninsular Malaysia; males in breeding condition 
in Jun and Aug on Flores. Reported as building a domed nest in hole on bank. Clutch of 2 eggs 
reported, but no further inforraation. 

Movements. Basically resident; some altitudinal movement outside breeding season, particularly 
on Borneo. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to locally common in Peninsular 
Malaysia: locally common in mountain forests in both Sumatra and Borneo as well as on Flores 
and Timor. On Palawan, said to be locally common in mossy forests above 900 m. Occurs in Mount 
Kinabalu National Park, in Borneo. 
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Bibliography. Baker (1997), Dickinson ef al. (1991). Glenister (1951), Kennedy et al. (2000), MacKinnon & 
Phillipps (1993. 2000). van Marle & Voous (1988), Robson (2000a), Smythies (1986), White & Bruce (1986). 


216. Sunda Warbler 


Seicercus grammiceps 


French: Pouillot dela Sonde German: Sundalaubsanger Spanish: Mosquitero de la Sonda 
Other common names: Sunda Flycatcher-warbler, White-rumped Warbler 


Taxonomy. Pycnosphrys grammiceps Strickland, 1849, no locality = Java. 

Forms a superspecies with S. castaniceps and S. montis, although overlaps in range with both to 
limited extent. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. g. sumatrensis (Robinson & Kloss, 1916) - Sumatra. 

S. g. grammiceps (Strickland, 1849) — Java and Bali. 

i . Descriptive notes. 10 cm: c. 5 g. Small. 
! P ligi | quickly moving little warbler with chestnut. 
t : grey and white plumage. Nominate race has 
T RT crown, supercilium and ear-coverts rufous- 
lun ad : chestnut, black lateral crownstripe extending 
to nape; upperparts grey, washed with olive, 
becoming whitish on rump: wings washed ol- 
ive, two yellow bars formed by tips of median 
and greater wing-coverts; tail feathers dark 
brown, fringed olive-green; throat and rest of 
underparts white, with some chestnut and a lit- 
tle grey on sides of breast; iris reddish-brown, 
bold whitish eyering; bill black above, orange- 
yellow below; legs orange. Differs from S. 
castaniceps and S. montis in having wholly whitish underparts, no yellow in plumage. Sexes alike. 
Juvenile undescribed. Race sumatrensis differs from nominate in having upperparts grey, without 
olive wash, rump also grey (not white). Voice. Song described as high-pitched ringing “chee-chee- 
chechee", with same quality as songs of S. castaniceps and S. montis; call a buzzing “turrr”. 
Habitat. Subtropical, humid, montane forest with well-developed understorey. Between 800 m 
and 2500 m on Java and Bali: 1400-2200 m in Sumatra. 

Food and Feeding. Insects and other small invertebrates. Actively forages in understorey and 
lower canopy at forest edge; gleans food items. Associates with roaming mixed-species flocks 
outside breeding season. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Resident: probably some altitudinal movement outside breeding season. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Sumatra 
and Peninsular Malaysia EBA and Java and Bali Forests EBA. Locally common in Sumatra on Mt 
Talamau and Mt Kerinici; locally common in hill forest in Java and Bali. 

Bibliography. Dickinson et al. (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), van Marle & Voous (1988), Mason & 
Jarvis (1989). Nijman & Sözer (1996), Sargeant (1997), Strange (2001), White & Bruce (1986). 


Genus TICKELLIA Blyth, 1861 


217. Broad-billed Warbler 
Tickellia hodgsoni 


French: Pouillot de Hodgson Spanish: Mosquitero Picoancho 
German: Breitschnabel-Laubsánger 
Other common names: Broad-billed Flycatcher-warbler, Tickell's Warbler 


Taxonomy. Abrornis? hodgsoni F. Moore, 1854, Nepal. 

Genus often absorbed in Abroscopus; is, however, highly distinctive by virtue of its relatively 
large. flattened bill and exceptionally long rictal bristles. Birds from Naga Hills (NE India), de- 
scribed as race rupchandi, considered indistinguishable trom nominate. Two subspecies recog- 
nized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. h. hodgsoni (F. Moore, 1854) — E Nepal E through Bhutan to NE India (E to Arunachal Pradesh, 
Nagaland and probably Manipur), S China (SE Xizang) and W Myanmar. 

T. h. tonkinensis (Delacour & Jabouille, 1930) — S China (W & S Yunnan), NE Laos and NW 
Vietnam (W Tonkin). 

Descriptive notes. 10 cm: 4-5 g. Small, rather 
plump and relatively long-legged warbler. 
comparatively large flattened bill with excep- 
tionally long rictal bristles (extending from bill 
base roughly to tip) giving appearance almost 
like that of a barbet (Capitonidae), Forehead 
and crown are chestnut: narrow dark grey stripe 
through eye, bordered above by light grey 
supercilium; upperparts olive, becoming 
brighter green on rump and uppertail-coverts: 
wing feathers edged olive: tail feathers dark 
brown, fringed olive, outermost two feathers 
wholly white on inner webs; side of head, 
throat and breast light grey; lower underparts, 
including flanks and undertail-coverts, olive- washed yellow; iris brown; bill dark horn, pale yel- 
low base of lower mandible: legs pale yellowish-flesh. Distinguished from superficially similar 
Mountain Tailorbird (Orthotomus cucullatus) by shorter bill. ungraduated tail, more extensive ru- 
fous on crown, shorter supercilium, grey throat and breast, duller yellow below. Sexes alike. Juve- 
nile is duller than adult, rufous of crown somewhat obscured by olive wash, whiter on throat and 
breast. Races differ chiefly in colour saturation: tonkinensis is darker and more richly coloured 
overall than nominate. Voice. Song a very thin series of notes, repeated at even higher pitch after a 


pause, "si-seeee-ee-eee...si-seeee-ee-eee...... siiiiiii...... siiiiiiii" and so on; phrases becom- 
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ing progressively so high-pitched as to be outside hearing range of many human ears. Also gives 
excited, rapid and quite metallic ^witiwiwititwi-chu-witiwitiwiti". 

Habitat. Bamboo thickets and other undergrowth along edge of dense damp, broadleaf evergreen 
montane forest. Recorded between 1050 m and 2850 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insectivorous; precise prey items unspecified. Very active, hovering and 
flycatching from twigs and lower branches of trees close to or within forest understorey. Can be 
solitary, but often in small parties; associates with roaming mixed-species flocks outside breeding 
season. 

Breeding. Little known. Nest with eggs in Jun in N India (Sikkim), season probably May and Jun 
in Himalayas; reports of pairs in Myanmar (Chin Hills) by first week Apr suggest earlier breeding 
in S of range. Only one nest described, "egg-shaped" with tiny entrance hole near top, made of dry 
bamboo leaves, lined with rootlets and a fine layer of soft, dry bamboo leaves, located in thicket of 
saplings in lofty forest; contained 3 eggs. 

Movements. Resident; possibly some seasonal altitudinal movement. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Eastern 
Himalayas EBA and Fan-Si-Pan and Northern Laos (Secondary Area). Rare and local. Only re- 
cently rediscovered in Nepal, with records from the watershed of Arun Valley, in extreme E. Rare 
and very localized in NE India, where occurs in N West Bengal and Sikkim; present in Namdapha 
National Park. in Arunachal Pradesh, but status elsewhere (in Arunachal Pradesh, Nagaland and 
maybe Manipur) very poorly known. The more extensive forests of Bhutan are probably important, 
but it is described as rare in that country, recorded from C Dzongkhags of Chhukha, Tongsa, Mongar 
and Samdrup Jongkhar. Now considered not uncommon in Chin Hills of W Myanmar; recently 
discovered also in N Myanmar, providing a link to formerly isolated and poorly known population 
in SE Xizang (S China). E race tonkinensis is rare and little known throughout its range. This 
species' dependence on mature forest undergrowth has led to fragmentation of its range, and made 
it very localized. Conservation status perhaps merits reassessment. 

Bibliography. Ali (1962), Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Fleming & Bangdel (1976), Grimmett et al. (1998, 
2000), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991). Inskipp et al. (1999), Kazmierczak (2000), King et al. (2001), MacKinnon & 
Philipps (2000), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (20002), Robson er al. (1998), Smythies (1986). 


Genus ABROSCOPUS Stuart Baker, 1930 


218. Rufous-faced Warbler 


Abroscopus albogularis 


French: Pouillot à gorge blanche Spanish: Mosquitero Carirrufo 
German: Rostwangen-Laubsinger 

Other common names: Rufous-faced Flycatcher-warbler, Fulvous-faced Warbler/ Flycatcher- 

warbler, White-throated Warbler/Flycatcher-warbler 


Taxonomy. Abrornis albogularis F. Moore, 1854, Nepal. 

Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. a. albogularis (F. Moore, 1854) — E Nepal, NE India (E to Arunachal Pradesh, Meghalaya, 
Nagaland and Manipur), Bhutan and E Bangladesh E to W Myanmar and S China (S Yunnan). 

A. a. hugonis Deignan, 1938 — N & E Myanmar and NW Thailand. 

A. a. fulvifacies (Swinhoe, 1870) — S China (Sichuan, S Shaanxi, Hubei and Anhui S to Yao Mts of 
Guangxi, coastal Guangdong, Fujian, also Hainan), Taiwan, N & C Laos and N & C Vietnam 
(Tonkin, C Annam). 

Descriptive notes. 8 cm; c. 4 g. Tiny, rather 
slim warbler with rather broad bill. Nominate 
race has forehead and side of head, including 
superciliary area, cinnamon-rufous, central 
crown and nape buffy olive but obscured by 
long, bold black lateral band at side of crown, 
widening towards nape side; upperparts olive- 
green, contrasting whitish-yellow rump patch; 
wings and tail browner with olive-green feather 
fringes; chin whitish, throat blackish, flecked 
and streaked with white (white disappearing 
through feather wear, in worn plumage can ap- 
pear black-throated); chest, foreflanks and 
undertail-coverts light yellow (yellow chest- 
band particularly narrow and inconspicuous in worn plumage), remainder of underparts clear silky 
white; underwing-coverts pale yellow; iris dark brown; upper mandible medium brown with flesh- 
coloured cutting edges, lower mandible flesh-coloured; legs rather pale, fleshy-brown or yellow- 
ish-brown. Sexes similar, but female has whiter throat, spotted with black. Juvenile is duller than 
adult, with rufous of head washed olive, duller black crownstripes, virtually no yellow on chest. 
Race fulvifacies is darker, more richly coloured overall, than nominate, with richer rufous face, has 
very little or no colour in breastband; hugonis is similarly darker green above, but has even paler 
rufous face than nominate. Voice. Song a repeated very high-pitched, drawn-out plaintive whistle, 
rendered as e.g. "tititiriiii tititiriiii titiGriiii; has also been transcribed as high-pitched scraping 
“trrrrr”. Shrill twittering, probably a form of contact note, also reported. 

Habitat. Undergrowth of evergreen forest, especially bamboos, in mountain foothills; also bam- 
boo thickets and secondary scrub in relatively open country. Chiefly between 600 m and 1200 m, 
but has been reported as low as 300 m and up to 1800 m. 

Food and Feeding. Feeds almost entirely on tiny invertebrates gleaned from foliage. Forages chiefly 
in understorey; seems hyperactive, restlessly flicking wings and flaring tail, freely venturing higher 
to outer canopy, then tumbling back down to undergrowth, flycatching on the way; although forag- 
ing in low bushes, it rarely descends to ground level. Small numbers may be scattered among 
mixed-species flocks outside breeding season. 

Breeding. Season early Apr to Jun in NE India. Nest constructed by both sexes, a base of bamboo 
leaves. fibres and rootlets, with cup of felted moss in centre, typically placed in hollow in bamboo, 
close to stream. Clutch 3-5 eggs; incubation by both sexes. No other information. 

Movements. Resident; possibly some seasonal altitudinal movement. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common to rare; very localized in 
several parts of range. Very rare in Nepal, having only recently been rediscovered in Ilam district, 
in extreme E. [n India, scarce and little known in N West Bengal and Sikkim, but seems to be not 


uncommon in the hills farther E (in Arunachal Pradesh, Meghalaya and Mizoram). Locally com- 
mon in Bhutan, having been recorded from the S Dzongkhags of Geylegphug, Tongsa and 
Shemgang. No recent records from Bangladesh, but likely to survive in Chittagong Hill Tracts. In 
Myanmar, recently described as relatively common in N and in W (Chin Hills); extending into 
NW Thailand, where rare. In Vietnam, not uncommon in Tonkin and seemingly also breeding in C 
Annam and in adjacent parts of Laos, where locally common. Locally quite common also in China 
and Taiwan. This species' tolerance of secondary habitats, e.g. scrub-jungle, should ensure its 
survival. 

Bibliography. Ali (1962), Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Duckworth et al. (1998), Evans & Timmins (1998), 
Fleming & Bangdel (1976), Grimmett er al. (1998, 2000), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Inskipp et al. (1999), 
Kazmierczak (2000), King et al. (2001), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen 
& Anderton (2005), Robson (2000a), Robson, Eames, Nguyen Cu & Truong Van La (1993), Robson, Eames, 
Wolstencroft et al. (1989), Smythies (1986). 


219. Black-faced Warbler 


Abroscopus schisticeps 


French: Pouillot à face noire 
German: Schieferkopf-Laubsánger 
Other common names: Black-faced Flycatcher-warbler 


Spanish: Mosquitero Carinegro 


Taxonomy. Culicipeta schisticeps J. E. Gray and G. R. Gray, 1847, Nepal. 

Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. s. schisticeps (J. E. Gray & G. R. Gray, 1847) — Nepal and adjacent N India (extreme E Uttaranchal; 
Sikkim, N West Bengal). 

A. s. flavimentalis (Stuart Baker, 1924) — Bhutan, NE India (Arunachal Pradesh, Meghalaya, 
Nagaland and Manipur), S China (S Xizang) and W Myanmar. 

A. s. ripponi (Sharpe, 1902) - N & E Myanmar, S China (S Sichuan, W Yunnan) and NW Vietnam 
(W Tonkin). 

Descriptive notes. 10 cm; 6 g. Small, rather 
slim warbler with distinctive head pattern. 
Nominate race has crown, nape and side of 
neck grey, bold yellow supercilia almost meet- 
ing on forehead, black lores and ear-coverts; 
upperparts olive-green, brightest on rump; 
wings brownish with yellowish-olive feather 
edges and fringes; tail brownish with yellow- 
ish-olive feather edges, white inner webs of 
outermost two feathers; throat bright yellow, 
underparts whitish, washed with yellowish-ol- 
ive on breast, flanks and undertail-coverts; 
underwing-coverts pale yellow; iris reddish- 
brown to dark brown; flesh-coloured lower 
mandible and cutting edges of upper mandible, remainder of upper mandible medium brown; legs 
rather pale, fleshy-brown or greyish-brown. Differs from similar Yellow-bellied Fantail (Rhipidura 
hypoxantha) mainly in having smaller tail without prominent white terminal spots, less uniformly 
yellow underparts. Sexes similar. Juvenile is duller than adult, with grey of head washed olive, 
supercilium duller and paler, paler yellow on throat and underparts. Races differ mainly in throat 
colour and intensity of yellow tones in plumage: flavimentalis has dullest yellow and most exten- 
sive whitish on underparts; ripponi has dusky centre of yellow throat, extensive grey breastband. 
Voice. Song thin and ethereal, a high-pitched tinkling “tirririr-tsii tirririr-tsii tirririr-tsii" or "tit sirriri- 
sirriri sirriri tit-sirriri” and so on; subdued “tit” seems to be a contact note given when foraging. 
Habitat. Subtropical broadleaf evergreen forest with moss-covered trees, ravines, shrubby under- 
growth and bamboo thickets; chiefly at 1525-2350 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food almost entirely tiny invertebrates. Forages chiefly in upper canopy, espe- 
cially among creepers, to lesser extent also in lower and middle canopy. Feeds restlessly within 
outer foliage, frequently flicking wings and flashing tail. Gleans food items from surfaces; also 
takes small flies (Diptera) on the wing during short flycatching sallies. Typically encountered in 
parties of 10-15 individuals associating with mixed-species flocks outside breeding season, tum- 
bling like falling leaves as they drop from upper to lower canopy. 

Breeding. Poorly known; following details based on two nests. Season early Apr to Jun in NE 
India. Nest a pad of soft vegetation, either of loose bamboo leaves or of moss and feathers, lined 
with soft down, placed low down in tree tork, rock crevice, or hollow among bases of bamboo. 
Clutch 4 or 5 eggs. No other information. * 

Movements. Resident, although probably some seasonal altitudinal movement; recorded as low as 
600 m in Cachar Hills of Meghalaya (NE India), presumably in winter. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to uncommon. Frequently en- 
countered in C & E parts of Nepal W to Kali-Gandaki Valley; farther W there are few reports, but 
has been found just over the border in N India, at Nainital (extreme E Uttaranchal Pradesh). Farther 
E in N India, it is not uncommon in Sikkim area, and in Arunachal Pradesh, Meghalaya, Nagaland 
and Manipur it seems to be not uncommon in hills with reasonable tracts of forest remaining. 
Widely recorded through C Bhutan. In Myanmar, frequent in forests of Chin Hills in W and simi- 
larly in N hills. Fairly common in NW Vietnam. More rarely encountered in China, where said to 
be rare, but reported from extreme S & W Yunnan, S Sichuan and S Xizang; possibly extends into 
SE Xizang. 

Bibliography. Ali (1962), Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Duckworth ef al. (1998), Evans & Timmins (1998), 
Fleming & Bangde! (1976), Grimmett er al. (1998, 2000), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Inskipp et al. (1999), 
Kazmierczak (2000), King er al. (2001), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen 
& Anderton (2005), Robson (20004). Robson. Buck er al. (1998), Robson, Eames, Wolstencroft et al. (1989), 
Smythies (1986). 


220. Yellow-bellied Warbler 


Abroscopus superciliaris 


French: Pouillot à sourcils blancs German: Bambuslaubsánger Spanish: Mosquitero Cejiblanco 
Other common names: Yellow-bellied Flycatcher-warbler, Bamboo Warbler/Flycatcher-warbler, 
White-throated Warbler/Flycatcher-warbler 


Taxonomy. Abrornis superciliaris Blyth, 1859, Tenasserim, Myanmar. 
Ten subspecies recognized. 
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Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. s. flaviventris (Jerdon, 1863) - Nepal, NE India (Sikkim, N West Bengal, Arunachal Pradesh, 
Meghalaya, Nagaland, Manipur), Bhutan, E Bangladesh and W Myanmar. 

A. s. drasticus Deignan, 1947 — NE India (Assam) and N Myanmar. 

A. s. smythiesi Deignan, 1947 - C Myanmar. 

A. s. superciliaris (Blyth, 1859) — E & S Myanmar, S China (S Yunnan), and N & SW Thailand E 
to C Laos. 

s. euthymus Deignan, 1947 — Vietnam. 

s. bambusarum Deignan, 1947 — N peninsular Thailand. 

s. Sakaiorum (Stresemann, 1912) — S peninsular Thailand and Peninsular Malaysia. 

s. papilio Deignan, 1947 — Sumatra. 

s. Schwaneri (Blyth, 1870) — Borneo. 

s. vordermani (Büttikofer, 1893) — Java. 


Descriptive notes. 9 cm; 6—7 g. A small, rather 
slim, almost featureless yellow-and-olive war- 
bler with relatively large bill; short undertail- 
coverts and narrow tail (usually kept closed) 
combine to give rear end a distinctive appear- 
ance when bird viewed from below. Nominate 
race has forehead, crown and nape dark grey, 
off-white supercilium extending well behind 
eye, highlighted by dark lores and grey or 
brownish-grey ear-coverts (darker around eye): 
upperparts olive-green, weak yellowish wash 
on rump and uppertail-coverts; wings and tail 
brownish, feathers broadly edged with olive- 
green; chin. throat and chest off-white, remain- 
der of underparts. including underwing-coverts. lemon-yellow:; iris dark brown, inconspicuous 
thin whitish broken eyering; bill dark brown, becoming flesh-coloured at base of lower mandible; 
legs rather pale. fleshy-brown or whitish-flesh. Sexes similar. Juvenile is duller than adult, with 
duller darker olive upperparts, lighter yellow underparts. Races differ mainly in colour saturation, 
especially crown and nape colour and degree of contrast between nape and mantle, extent of white 
on breast. and intensity of yellowish wash on rump: flaviventris has nape olive-grey and merging 
with mantle colour, whitish below confined to chin and throat, with chest yellow; drasticus has 
brownish-grey crown contrasting with olive mantle, strong yellow wash on rump and uppertail- 
coverts, deep golden-yellow underparts: smythiesi has olive-green crown, paler yellow wash on 
rump, and yellow on underparts shading to whitish on central belly; euthymus is dark, has almost 
sooty-grey crown contrasting with dark olive upperparts, quite defined narrow band of yellowish 
across rump, deep golden-yellow underparts (including chest); bambusarum is almost as dark above 


ee 


as previous, but has paler grey crown, lemon-yellow underparts, white of throat extending to chest; 
sakaiorum is similar to last, but white of throat extending to breast and belly centre; papilio, 
vordermani and schwaneri are all relatively dark, having especially dark grey crown and ear-cov- 
erts, making whitish supercilium more obvious. Voice. Song a somewhat halting delivery of c. 6 
high-pitched piercing whistled notes, almost of tinkling quality, somewhat tremulous in central 
part of phrase, and rising towards end, as e.g. rapid "dee-dee-dir-rit-tit-deweet"; phrase repeated 
three or four times, each time higher in pitch than previous phrase. Also reported is a continuous 
subdued twittering, probably a form of contact note. 

Habitat. Undergrowth of evergreen forest, especially bamboos by streams in low hills, mountain 
foothills and adjacent plains; less frequent in secondary scrub. Lowlands to 1525 m, and reported 
to 2200 m in Bhutan and 2285 m in Nepal. 

Food and Feeding. Food almost entirely tiny invertebrates; items recorded include tiny spiders 
(Araneae), small dipteran flies including mosquitoes (Culicidae), also eggs of butterflies 
(Lepidoptera). Forages chiefly in understorey, but will freely move into upper canopy and among 
hanging creepers. Gleans food items from foliage; smal] insects also taken on the wing during short 
flycatching sallies. Outside breeding season often forms small parties; sometimes accompanies 
mixed-species flocks, but seems less prone to do so than are its congeners. 

Breeding. Season early Apr to Jun in NE India, from latter part of Mar in N Borneo. Nest con- 
structed by both sexes, a compact cup of moss, fibres and rootlets placed upon small foundation of 
bamboo leaves, located within 2 m of ground and usually in hollow among mass of bamboo stems, 
or in split or broken bamboo, close to stream. Clutch 2-5 eggs; incubation by both sexes, period 
not documented; no information on nestling period. Nests parasitized by Common Cuckoo (Cuculus 
canorus). 

Movements. Basically resident; distinct shift to lower elevations for winter, when may be encoun- 
tered by forest streams in plains in areas where not known to breed. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. In Nepal, relatively common only in extreme 
SE: several reports from C Nepal (W to Pokhara and Chitwan), where possibly only an uncommon 
non-breeding visitor. In India, locally common in E Himalayan foothills of Sikkim and seems to be 
not uncommon in lower hills in Arunachal Pradesh, Nagaland and Manipur. In Bhutan, quite fre- 
quently encountered in S parts of the Dzongkhags of Geylegphug, Mongar, Shemgang and Samdrup 
Jongkhar. Scarce in Bangladesh, where restricted to E of country. Common in its rather limited 
range in S China, and common also in Vietnam (S to C Annam) and adjacent parts of Laos. Consid- 
ered to be common and widespread in Myanmar, Thailand and Peninsular Malaysia, and seems to 
be locally quite numerous in Borneo, Sumatra and Java. This species' relatively wide distribution 
and its tolerance of patchy forest should ensure its survival in the immediate future. 

Bibliography. Ali (1962), Ali & Ripley (1997), Baker (1997), Clements (1992), Fleming & Bangdel (1976), Grimmett 
et al. (1998, 2000), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Inskipp et al. (1999), Kazmierczak (2000), King et al. (2001), Lekagul & 
Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), 
Robson (20002), Robson, Buck er al. (1998). Robson, Eames, Wolstencroft et al. (1989), Smythies (1986, 1999), 
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Genus GRAUERIA E. J. O. Hartert, 1908 


221. Grauer's Forest-warbler 
Graueria vittata 


French: Grauérie striée German: Sperberbrustsánger 
Other common names: Grauer's Warbler/Bush-warbler 


Spanish: Mosquitero Barrado 


Taxonomy. Graueria vittata E. J. O. Hartert, 1908, forest 90 km W of Lake Edward, 1600 m, 
DRCongo. 

Affinities uncertain. Often considered close to Macrosphenus, but bill shorter and stronger, a fea- 
ture which has caused some authors to regard it as a babbler (Timaliidae); barred underparts and 
build suggest possible close relationship with Calamonastes, in family Cisticolidae. Further re- 
search required. Monotypic. 

Distribution. E DRCongo (highlands W of L Edward. S to Itombwe), SW Uganda (Bwindi— 
Impenetrable Forest) and W Rwanda (Nyungwe Forest). 

Descriptive notes. 14 cm; 14—18 g. A dull greenish-olive warbler with pale-barred face and under- 
parts. and strong bill. Top of head is dark greyish-olive, scaled buff; upperparts, upperwing and tail 


greenish-olive; side of head to upper breast 
barred blackish and buffy white; rest of un- 
derparts greenish-olive, with broad greyish- 
white bars across central belly; iris red-brown: 
bill blackish above, bluish-grey below; legs 
blue-grey. Sexes alike. Juvenile evidently 
undescribed. Voice. A purring, gently rising 
“hrrrrrrrrrr”, lasting c. 1:5 seconds, repeated 
every 3-4 seconds; also soft downslurred 
alarm, "feeeu". 
Habitat. Dense vegetation, e.g. shrubby 
understorey, vine tangles and creepers on tall 
f trees, in montane primary and gallery forest; 
from 1500 m to 2500 m. 
Food and Feeding. Mainly insects; recorded items are beetles (Coleoptera), including weevils 
(Curculionidae), also small ants (Hymenoptera) and caterpillars. Small spiders (Araneae) and small 
snails also recorded as eaten. Usually forages in pairs; sometimes joins mixed-species parties. 
Gleans items from small branches and leaves. 
Breeding. Birds in breeding condition in Mar in Uganda: in DRCongo, calls especially during 
Mar-May. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
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Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Albertine 
Rift Mountains EBA. Little known. but fairly common in parts of its small and limited highland- 
forest range. 

Bibliography. Chapin (1953, 1978). Dowsett-Lemaire (1990), Hall & Moreau (1970), Mackworth-Praed & Grant 
(1973), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002). Urban er al. (1997), 


Genus EREMOMELA Sundevall, 1850 


222. Yellow-bellied Eremomela 


Eremomela icteropygialis 


French: Erémoméle à croupion jaune Spanish: Eremomela Ventrigualda 
German: Gelbbaucheremomela 
Other common names: Grey-backed Eremomela; Salvadori's Eremomela (salvadorii) 


Taxonomy. Sylvietta icteropygialis Lafresnaye. 1839, Orange River. Namibia. 
Forms a superspecies with E. flavicrissalis. Race salvadorii sometimes treated as a separate spe- 
cies. Other proposed races are karamojensis (from NE Uganda. N Kenya and S Somalia) and 
crawfurdi (SW Kenya. NW Tanzania and Rwanda). both synonymized with griseoflava: sharpei 
(SW South Africa). synonymized with saruratior: and viriditincta (described from SW Zambia), 
considered inseparable from he/enorae. Ten subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
E. i. alexanderi W. L. Sclater & Mackworth-Praed. 1918 ~ extreme S Mauritania, N Senegal. S Mali. 
Burkina Faso. S Niger (S from Air) and extreme N Nigeria E to W Sudan (Darfur and Kordofan). 
E. i. griseoflava Heuglin. 1862 — NE. C & S Sudan. N Eritrea, NW Somalia. C & S Ethiopia, E 
Uganda, W Kenya, NW Tanzania (E to Mwanza) and E Rwanda. 
E. i. salvadorii Reichenow. 189] - SE Gabon E to S DRCongo (E to Kasai). N. E & C Angola and 
W Zambia (Zambezi District). 
E. i. abdominalis Reichenow., 1905 — C, S & SE Kenya and N Tanzania (S to Tabora and Bahi). 
E. i. polioxantha Sharpe. 1883 — E & S Tanzania (S from Iringa and Kidugallo), SE DRCongo (S 
Katanga), Zambia (except W & SW). Malawi. Zimbabwe (except NW), E Botswana. W & S Mo- 
zambique, NE South Africa (N & E Northern Province S to NE KwaZulu-Natal) and Swaziland. 
E. i. puellula Grote, 1929 — coastal SW Angola (Benguela, Namibe). 
E. i. helenorae Alexander, 1899 - S Angola (S Cuando Cubango), extreme NE Namibia (Caprivi). 
SW Zambia, NW Zimbabwe and N & NE Botswana. 
E. i. icteropygialis (Lafresnaye. 1839) - Namibia and W & C Botswana. 
E. i. perimacha Oberholser. 1920 — S Botswana and N South Africa (Northern Cape E to W North- 
ern Province). 
E. i. saturatior Ogilvie-Grant, 1910 - S & C South Africa (Transvaal highveld and W Free State S 
to Western Cape and W Eastern Cape). 
Descriptive notes. 9-10 cm: 6-9 g. A small. 
short-tailed. grey-backed warbler with variable 
yellow below. Nominate race has brownish- 
Na | tinged grey top of head and upperparts, dirty 
white supercilium above dark loral stripe and 
greyish ear-coverts; tail and wings brownish- 
grey. whitish edges of remiges, whitish edges 
| and tips of greater upperwing-coverts: chin and 
|! throat white, merging with pale greyish-white 
| breast; lower belly and undertail-coverts pale 
yellow; iris red-brown to dark brown; bill dark 
brown above, paler below; legs grey or black- 
| ish. Sexes alike. Juvenile has duller yellow on 
underparts, browner edges of remiges and 
wing-coverts. Race perimacha is slightly browner above than nominate, slightly more grey on throat 
and breast. brighter yellow on belly: saturatior is browner above, more brownish below, darker 
yellow on belly: puellula is slightly darker above than nominate, but yellow on belly paler and less 
extensive; alexanderi has breast darker, pale brownish-grey, more extensive yellow below: griseoflava 
is darker grey above than previous, breast paler, yellow of belly slightly brighter; abdominalis lacks 
pale supercilium. has brighter, more extensive yellow below. and greyer throat and upper breast; 
polioxantha is larger and longer-billed, has extensive yellow below and grey breast like last, but 
shows narrow white supercilium: salvadorii is also larger, has more olive upperparts thàn previous, 
contrasting with grey crown, and more extensive, well-demarcated. bright yellow on underparts: 
helenorae has head and upperparts darker grey, yellow below more restricted to belly and tinged 
greenish. Voice. Typical song a cheerful, high-pitched repeated "cheri-chu-chit-chit-chwee", rising 
in middle part. Call a high “chit”; alarm a plaintive upslurred whistle. 
Habitat. Wide range of open savanna scrub and drier woodland, especially Acacia and Brachystegia; 
bushes along watercourses, forest edges. also cultivation and gardens. Restricted to riparian habitat 
in drier parts of S Africa, Mainly below 1000 m, but to 1900 m locally in Kenya. 
Food and Feeding. Small insects; recorded items include homopteran bugs, beetles (Coleoptera), 
and caterpillars and other larvae. Usually in pairs or small groups, often with other warblers. For- 
ages in low canopy: works from bottom of bush or tree upwards, hopping restlessly. searching 
mainly in soft foliage but also among twigs: occasionally on ground. 
Breeding. Season Jun-Aug in Mauritania, throughout year in Senegambia, Jun-Jul (breeding con- 
dition) in Niger. Feb and Jun in Sudan. Feb-Jun and Aug-Dec in Ethiopia, May-Jun in Somalia; 
Feb-Jun in Kenya and Apr-May and Oct-Nov in Tanzania; Jun-Oct in Zambia, Oct in Malawi, 
Aug-Apr in Zimbabwe, Jan in Angola, Oct-Nov and Mar in Botswana, May in Namibia; Sept-Mar 
in South Africa. Monogamous; territorial. Nest a deep, compact, purse-shaped cup. built of plant 
down and cobwebs, lined with fine grass. suspended by rim 1—3 m above ground in fork of bush or 
tree. Clutch 1-3 eggs: incubation period 11 days; fledging period 15-16 days. Nest sometimes 
parasitized by Klaas's Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx klaas). 
Movements. Mainly resident. In N parts of W African range appears only during rains, mainly Jul— 
Sept; nomadic in driest parts of S Africa, and moves locally to lower levels in Zimbabwe in Jun-Jul. 


Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Widely distributed in non-forested sub-Saha- 
ran Africa. Common through W African Sahel and savanna zones and across C Sudan; fairly com- 
mon in medium-rainfall areas of E Africa and throughout most of S Africa. Density of 4 birds/100 
ha in Burkea woodland in N South Africa. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1986a), Benson et al. (1971), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Brown & 
Britton (1980). Carr & Carr (1989). Chapin (1953), Cizek (20002), Clancey (1962a), Dean (2000). Donnelly & 
Irwin (1969), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1980. 1993), Frost & Vernon (1978), Harrison er al. (1997), Hockey et 
al. (2005), Irwin (1981), Jensen & Clinning (1974), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963. 1973), Martin & Pepler 
(1994), Nuttall (2000), Stephens (1976), Sweetman (1979), Tarboton (1980, 1987), Traylor (1963). Urban et al. 
(1997), Vernon (1980), White (1961). Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


223. Yellow-vented Eremomela 
Eremomela flavicrissalis 


French: Erémoméle à ventre jaune German: Somalieremomela Spanish: Eremomela Culigualda 


Taxonomy. Eremomela flavicrissalis Sharpe, 1895, Wabe Shebele, south Ethiopia. 
Forms a superspecies with E. icteropygialis. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Somalia (except NW. NE & S), S & SE Ethiopia, NE Uganda (Moroto) and N & E 
Kenya (Turkana to Marsabit and Mandera. and S to Samburu, middle R Tana and Tsavo East Na- 
tional Park). 
= Descriptive notes. 8:5-9 cm; 4-5 g. A small, 
; | | short-tailed Eremomela. Plumage is brown- 
| 4 ms .—" | tinged grey above, side of head paler grey (no 
x i p distinct supercilium). uppertail-coverts tinged 
; 3 pale yellow; remiges and upperwing-coverts 
! dark brownish-grey with whitish outer edges 
| (on primaries forming pale wingpanel), tail 
brownish-grey; whitish below, grey wash 
across breast, pale yellow on vent and 
undertail-coverts; iris light brown; bill and legs 


3 K ' greyor blackish. Sexes alike. Juvenile has only 
A \ - faint yellow tinge on vent. Voice. Song a high 
M | EE "sureet-seet-seet-seet" or "seet-seet-seet-seet"; 
C h | ae i ». 


call a weak "sssp". 

Habitat. Semi-desert scrub, low bush, open Commiphora woodland and other bushed savanna 
with trees; generally in low-rainfall areas below 1200 m. 

Food and Feeding. Small insects. Forages in bushes and tree canopy, usually alone, sometimes 
two or three together. Searches busily among leaves and twigs; occasionally takes prey from grass. 
Breeding. May in Ethiopia and Jan in SE Kenya; nest-building in Apr, May and Dec in Somalia. 
Nest. built by both sexes, a small cup of grasses and cobwebs, 1-5-2 m above ground in bush or low 
tree. Clutch 1-2 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted to arid parts of E Africa, where 
common in Somalia, rather uncommon elsewhere. Range in C Kenya apparently contracting. 
Bibliography. Ash & Miskell (1998), Britton, P.L. (1980b). Brown & Britton (1980). Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), 
Urban & Brown (1971), Urban er al. (1997). Zimmerman er al. (1996). 


224. Senegal Eremomela 
Eremomela pusilla 


French: Érémoméle à dos vert Spanish: Eremomela Senegalesa 
German: Graukappeneremomela 


Other common names: Small/Smaller Eremomela, Smaller Green-backed Eremomela 


Taxonomy. Eremomela pusilla Hartlaub, 1857, Senegal. 

Forms a superspecies with E. canescens, E. scotops and E. gregalis. Has been treated as conspecific 
with E. canescens, with which it hybridizes along Cameroon-Central African Republic border. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Senegal. extreme S Mauritania and S Mali to SW Chad and NW Central African Republic, 
S to Sierra Leone, C Ivory Coast. coasts of Ghana, Togo and Benin, and SC Nigeria and SW Cameroon. 
Descriptive notes. 9.5 cm: 5-5-8 g. Top of head 
brownish-grey; side of head pale grey with 


t 4 Y faint narrow whitish supercilium; upperparts 
\ Ai S " H 
: j A N greyish-green, rump and uppertail-coverts yel- 
| JV 1 lowish-green: upperwing dark brown, remiges 
I” 


edged yellowish-green, wing-coverts with pale 
green edges and tips; tail greenish-brown with 
yellow-green feather edges; chin and throat 
db c white, merging with pale buff upper breast; rest 
x OX k (| of underparts bright yellow; iris grey: bill dark 
t "i brown above, paler below; legs olive-brown. 
| A cS ( | Sexes alike. Juvenile similar to adult but duller. 
Voice. Foraging song a few harsh notes fol- 
lowed by cheerful rising and falling “chi-chi- 
chi-chi-"; territorial song, from perch at dawn, repetition of a short high-pitched note, 
"pirp-pirp-pirp-pirp-pirp-pirp-pirp-pirp" (c. 140 times per minute). Other calls a 3-note cricket- 
like rattle and an insignificant "tsep". 
Habitat. Wooded savanna, acacia (Acacia) grassland, cultivated areas with small trees, orchard 
bush and gardens; also forest edges and open parts of gallery forest, and mangroves. Prefers thicker 
vegetation than that occupied by E. icteropygialis in same areas. 
Food and Feeding. Insects. mainly ants (Hymenoptera), beetles (Coleoptera), caterpillars and other 
larvae; a few fruits also taken. Arboreal, typically in small groups, often in mixed-species parties. 
Forages actively in treetops among twigs and foliage. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 
Breeding. Egg-laying Apr in Senegal, May in Burkina Faso, Jan-Oct in Ivory Coast. May in Niger, 
and Feb and May in Nigeria. Breeds co-operatively. Nest a small cup of leaves and bark, bound 


.On following pages: 225. Green-backed Eremomela (Eremomela canescens); 226. Green-capped Eremomela (Eremomela scotops), 227. Karoo Eremomela (Eremomela gregalis). 
228. Burnt-necked Eremomela (Eremomela usticollis), 229. Rufous-crowned Eremomela (Eremomela badiceps). 230. Turner’s Eremomela (Eremomela turneri), 231. Black-necked 
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with spider web and threads of vegetation, suspended from branch or fork in bush, usually 1-2 m 
up. Clutch 2 eggs; young usually fed in nest by more than two adults. No further information. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. The cominonest member of its genus through- 
out the W African guinean and soudanian savanna belts. Up to 10 birds/50 ha in guinean savanna in 
Ivory Coast; 28 birds/10 ha in open low Avicennia mangrove in Guinea Bissau. 

Bibliography. Altenburg & van Spanje (1989). Ash. Coverdale & Gullick (1991). Borrow & Demey (200) ), Dowsett 
& Dowsett-Lemaire (1993). Elgood et ul. (1994), Grimes (1975. 1987), Mackwonh-Praed & Grant (1973), Pitman 
& Stoneham (1931), Urban et al. (1997) 


225. Green-backed Eremomela 
Eremomela Canescens 


French: Érémoméle grisonnante Spanish: Eremomela Dorsiverde 
German: Grünrückeneremomela 


Taxonomy. Eremomela? canescens Antinori, 1364, Djiu River. Bahr el Ghazal, south-west Sudan. 
Forms a superspecies with £. pusilla, E. scotops and E. gregalis. Has heen treated as conspecific 
with first of those, with which it hybridizes along Cameroon-Central African Republic border. 
Proposed race elgonensis (from W Kenya and adjacent Uganda) evidently an intergrade between 
elegans and nominate, and synonymized with latter. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
E. c, canescens Antinori, 1864 — S Chad, E Cameroon, Central African Republic, S Sudan. extreme 
N & NE DRCongo, N & E Uganda and W Kenya. 
E. c. elegans Heuglin, 1864 - W & C Sudan (Darfur and Kordofan F to Sennar). 
E. c. abyssinica Bannerman, 1911 - E Sudan (Kassala to R Sobat), N Eritrea. W Ethiopia (S to R Omo). 
Descriptive notes. 10-1] cm: 6-8 g. Nominate 
race has top of head grey, contrasting with ol- 
~", ive-green upperparts, more yellowish on rump 
à and uppertail-coverts; lores and facial] mask 
blackish, narrow white supercilium; upperwing 
dark brown, edges of remiges and fringes of 
/ wing-coverts yellowish-green; tai] brown with 
^ yellowish-green feather edges: throat and upper 
A ~ breast white, strongly demarcated from other- 
í wise yellow underparts; iris yellowish-brown: 
bill black: Jegs light brown or pinkish-brown. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile browner above and paler 
"a — A Ü wis Es ) yellow below. Race elegans is poorly defined. 
EE ~ slightly paler above and below than nominate, 
green of upperparts less bright; abyssinica is generally darker, and lacks supercilium. Voci, A cheer- 
ful rising and falling foraging song, often by several birds together, "erreee-turtreeureeee-tureeeutree" 
or “reelu reelu reelu”, less melodious and more complex than that of £. pusilla; call a thin "see-see" 
Habitat. Open wooded savanna, acacia (Acacia) and Combretum/Terminalia woodland, shrubby 
hillsides, riparian trees and bushes, edges of cultivation; mainly at 500-2000 m. 
Food and Feeding. Insects, including small caterpillars. Forages in small vocal parties, often in 
mixed-species flocks. Searches actively in crowns of trees and in foliage of low bushes and shrubs. 
Breeding. Laying l'eb-Apr in N DRCongo, Feb and Mar in Sudan, Feb in Ethiopia, May and Jun 
in Uganda. Nest a cup of leaves, twigs and stems, suspended from branch or fork in bush. Clutch 1— 
2 eggs: no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Common in S Chad, E Cameroon and Central African 
Republic; fairly common but local in 5 Sudan, W Ethiopia and Uganda. 
Bibliography. Britton, P.L. (1980b), Chapin (1953), Chappuis (1979), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993). 
Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973), Nikolaus (1987), Urban er al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996) 


226. Green-capped Eremomela 
Eremomela scotops 


French: Erémoméle à calotte verte Spanish: Eremomela Coroniverde 
German: Grünkappeneremomela 
Other common names: Greencap Eremomela, Dusky-faced Warbler 


Taxonomy. Eremomela scotops Sundevall, 1850, Mohapoani, Witfontein Mountains, west Northern 
Province, South Africa. Forms a superspecies with /:. pusilla, E. canescens and E. gregalis. Race 
congensis intergrades with pulchra in N Angola; birds from this region somelimes recognized as race 
angolensis. Proposed races occipitalis (described from R Pangani, in NE Tanzania) and chlorochlamys 
(from Zimbabwe-Mozambique border) synonymized with nominate. Five subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
E. s. congensis Reichenow, 1905 — SE Gabon (Lekoni) S to N Angola, E. to SW DRCongo (Kasai). 
E. s. pulchra (Bocage, 1878) — Angola, SE & E DRCongo (Maniema and N end of L Tanganyika S 
to Katanga), Zambia, W Malawi, NE Namibia, and N Botswana. 
E. s. citriniceps (Reichenow, 1882) - SW Uganda, W Kenya, W Tanzania, Rwanda and Burundi 
E. s. kikuyuensis van Someren, 1931 — C Kenya. 
E. s. scotops Sundevall, 1850 — coastal Kenya, E Tanzania (inland to Liwale, Songea and Kilosa), 
E & S Malawi, N & C Mozambique, Zimbabwe and adjacent J: Botswana, NE South Africa (North- 
ern Province S to N KwaZulu-Natal) and N Swaziland. 
— " .. Descriptive notes, 11-12 cm; 7 11 g. Nomi- 
— , i i 4 - " 
rcm, vg = " / . nate race has top and side of head greyish- 
mor - ~ 7 green, dusky streak through lores; upperparis 
ash-grey; remiges dark brownish-grey with 
broad whitish edges (pale wingpanel), upper- 
4 wing-coverts grey with white fringes; tail 
brownish-grey; pale yellow below, deeper yel- 
low on lower throat and breast, whitish on chin 
and central belly; iris pale yellow, surrounded 
by narrow red ring; bill black; legs olive-brown 
or reddish-brown, Sexes alike. Juvenile has 
upperparts tinged greenish, wing feathers 
edged greenish, yellow on underparts more re- 
stricted. Race kikuyuensis has green on head 
paler and more restricted to crown than in nominate, belly whiter; puli lira is whiter below, yellow 


restricted to throat and breast, has yeHowish-green supercilium; ciriniceps is yellower on cheeks 
and supercilium than previous: congensis is like nominate, bul upperparts washed olive-green, 
underparts duller yellow. Voici. Dawn song a monotonous "rwip-rwip-twip-twip-wwip-twip-..." 
(c. 140 notes per minute). Contact calls a short Jow trill, "trrrrrrr?, and harsher churr; loud low- 
pitched chattering by foraging parties 

Habitat. Variety of open woodland. especially brachystegia (HBrechystegiu); Haikiaeu, tal) riparian 
acacia (Acacia), mopane (Colophospermum mapane) woodland; deciduous or mixed woodland in 
South Africa; also riparian forest, evergreen-forest edges and gardens. Sea-Jevel ta 14H) m. 
Food and Feeding. Small insects. Usually forages in groups of 2-4 individuals, mainly in tops of 
tal] trees, but sometimes in bushes; often a core member of mixzed-species parties, Takes prey 
mainly from leaves and twigs. 

Breeding. Laying in Jul-Nov in DRCongo, Sept-Nov in Zambia, Oct-Feb in Malawi, Noy and Feb 
in Tanzania, Aug-Feb (mainly Nov-Dec) in Zimbabwe, and Jul-Feb (mainly Sept-Nov) in South 
Africa. Co-operative breeder. Nest, built co-operatively by up Io five individuals, a thin-walled cup 
of plant fibres and small pieces of leaf, bound with silk thread, attached at rim to fork eor end of small 
branch, usually c. 6-7 m above ground. hidden among leaves. Clutch 2-2 eggs; eggs incubated and 
nestlings fed by up to five adults; no information on duration of incubation and nestling periods, 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common throughout most of range, 
particularly in miombo belt, but scarcer in N & E. Uncommon to Jocally common in W of range. 
Scarce and local in South Africa and in drier parts of Zimbabwe, 

Bibliography. Benson et al. (1971), Borrow & Demey (2001), Chapin (1953), Ciancey (1965, 198a, 199} by, 
Dean (2000), Donnelly & Irvin (1969). Harman (19355, Harrison of af (1997, Hockey el ul. (2005), Irwin (N96) ), 
Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963. 1973), Traylor 1904), Urban et ul. (1997), Vernon, C.J. (VIRG. 985b), Vernon, 
F4. & Vernon (1972). Zimmerman et ul. (1996) 


227. Karoo Eremomela 
Eremomela gregalis 


French: Érémoméle du Karroo 
German: Langschwanzeremomela 
Other common names: Karoo Green Frernomela/Warhler; Yellow-rumped Eremomela (damarensis) 


Spanish: Eremomela del Karag 


Taxonomy. Malcurus gregalis A. Smith, 1529, Husab, Swakop River, Damaraland, Namibia, 
Forms a superspecies with 4. pusilla, F. canescens and fi seotops. Proposed race albigularts, 
described from Beaufort West, in NI: Western Cape (South Africa), synonymized with nominate, 
Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution 

T... g. damarensis Wahlberg, 1855 - Oosop area, m W Namibia. 

Lg. gregalis (A. Smith, 1629) ~ SW Namibia (S from R Swakop) and SW South Africa (S to 
Western Cape and F ta W Eastern Cape). 

Descriptive notes 12 cin. Nominate race has 


7 7 
pe " ed ve lop of head and upperparts greyish-green, 
i fe: ; greyer on forehead, greener on ramp, lores 

í dark, side of head grey; upperwing brown, 

/ < 2 1 í ES E: edges of remiges and edges and Lips of wing- 
! i : | me coverts yellowish-green; tail oliye-brown, 
, edged yellowish-green; chin white, underparts 


greyioh-white, greyer on breast and Thanks; 

undertail-coverts yellow; iris yellow; hill 

black; legs dark horn. Sexes alike. Juvenile has 

Jj browner upperparts and whiter underparts, 
Race demarensis paler, ramp more yellowish, 
Voice. Song, which may begin well before 
dawn, a high-pitched, continuous far-carrymg 

"seep-seep-seep-seep-..." (c. 2 rotes. per second), Contact call a sharp "rwink"; alan "chwil"; 

group contact call "41-41-41 

Habitat. Karoo scrub, shrubby desert and semi-desert, bushes on rocky hillsides it arid areas, 

often in denser scrub along watercourses or around base of Bills 

Food and Feeding Sinall insects, Forages in pairs or small groups, low down among branches and 

twigs of shrubs and bushes oi on ground 

Breeding, Season May-Dec, mainly Oct-Nov. Nest a tick walled cup of (hin twigs, grass and 

plant down, lined with soft downy seeds, supported from below i tork of small bush, below canopy, 

c, 30-40 em trom ground, Clutch 3-4 eggs; no information on meubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Largely sedentary; may movè locally in response to rainfall. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally fanly common. Contined 10 S Africa, 

with restricted range centred on and scrub in the Karoo and extending to coastal Namibia, Heavy 

browsing by mammals may have reduced (his species! abundance n some arcas 

Bibliography frost & Vernon (09745. Harrison etal, (F997), Hockey, Dean & Ryan (2005), Hockey, Underhill e 

ul. (1989), Mackworth-Praed & Grant 1963), Terblanche (1999), Urban er af (1997), 


228. Burnt-necked Eremomela 
Eremomela usticollis 


French: Fjémomele a cou rouz German: Kostbanderemomels Spanish; Faremoinela Cuelliruta 
Other common names: Browini-throated Fremomela/Bush-warhlei 


Taxonomy. Lremomela usticollis Sundevall, 1850, Leroma, Fillaansburg. west Northern Province, 
South Africa. Proposed race haumpari (described trom Windhoek, i C Nannbia) synonymized 
with nominale. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

fu rensi Benson, 1943 - 5S & k Zambia, Malawi, N, K & € Zimbabwe, and C Mozambique. 

F. u. usticollis Sundevall, 1650 -S Angola (5 Huila. Cunene), N & C Namibia, N & 1. Botswana, 
SW & S Zimbabwe, S Mozambique, NE Souli Africa (Northeim Province, Nie KwaZulu-Natal) 
and E Swaziland. 

Descriptive notes. JO 11 cm, 65-10 g. Nominate race has top and side ol head and upperparts ash- 
grey, chestnut tinge along lower cheek; upperwing dark grey-brown with pale deathier edges, tail ash- 
grey; chin and throat whitish, underparts pale bulh, pale chestnut bar across upper breast; iis pale yellow; 
bill horn; legs hom or orange brown. Sexes alike. Juvenile lacks chestnut on cheek and breast. Kace 
renst s shghtly smaller and darker above than nominate. Voice Song à high-pitchied "iec-tew n-H-Iee", 
often followed by short tall, "imn? call atin "di di di didi”, also harsher "tee up tee up üsc-up. 2”. 


Family SYLVIIDAE (OLD WORLD WARBLERS) 
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pes Habitat. Acacia (Acacia) woodland, riverine 
| thornbush, stands of tall acacia, also mixed 
woodland and edges of riparian forest. In 
miombo belt, confined to main river valleys and 
patches of acacia. 
\ Food and Feeding. Small insects and larvae; 
spiders (Araneae). Forages actively in pairs or 
m i « * small groups; often with other species. Feeds 
in canopy of thorn trees, by gleaning leaves 
and twigs. 
- Breeding. Laying in Mar in Zambia and Ma- 
) y lawi, Sept-Apr in Zimbabwe, Oct-Nov in Bot- 
s , swana and Oct-Apr in N South Africa. 
es = 7 - 3 Solitary; territorial. Nest a small thin-walled 
cup of vegetable down, bound with fine silk and adorned with dry leaves or insect capsules, usually 
slung from twigs 3—6 m above ground near top of low acacia. Clutch 2—4 eggs; incubation by both 
sexes: no information on duration of incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Widely distributed in S Africa and common 
throughout most of its range. Density | pair/17 ha in acacia woodland in South Africa. 
Bibliography. Benson & Benson (1977). Benson ef al. (1971). Clancey (1977b). Donnelly & Irwin (1969). Friede 
(1996), Grimes (1976b), Harrison er al. (1997), Irwin (1981), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963), Penry (19942), 
Tarboton (1970, 1980). Tarboton et al. (1987). Urban er ul. (1997) 


229. Rufous-crowned Eremomela 
Eremomela badiceps 


French: Erémoméle à tête brune German: Rotkopferemomela | Spanish: Eremomela Capirotada 
Other common names: Brown-crowned Eremomela (when treated as conspecific with E. turneri) 


Taxonomy. Svlvia badiceps Fraser, 1843. Clarence. Bioko Island. Formerly treated as conspecific 
with E. turneri, but the two found to be sympatric in E DRCongo. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

E. b. fantiensis Macdonald, 1940 — E Sierra Leone, SE Guinea, Liberia, S Ivory Coast, S Ghana, S 
Togo and SW Nigeria. 

E. b. badiceps (Fraser. 1843) - S Nigeria (S from Ife). Bioko I (Fernando Póo), S Cameroon and 
SW Central African Republic S to N Angola (Cabinda. Cuanza Norte) and E to DRCongo (S to 
Kasai and Maniema) and W Uganda. 

E. b. latukae B. P. Hall, 1949 — S Sudan (Imatong Mts. Talanga Forest). 

I a — Descriptive notes. 10 cm; 8-8-11-5 g. Nomi- 
| 1 : nate has forehead to nape chestnut. black band 
! ; through lores and ear-coverts; grey upperparts; 
upperwing dark grey-brown with grey-buff 
feather edges, tail blackish-brown: chin and 
throat white, black band on upper breast, 
creamy white below, sides and flanks grey: iris 
dark brown; bill black; legs pale pinkish- 
brown. Sexes alike. Juvenile dull olive-green 
above, crown tinged cinnamon-brown, pale 
yellow below, greyish flanks, breastband light 
greyish or absent. Race fantiensis has belly 
creamy or yellowish; latukae like nominate, 
but chestnut of crown duller and extends less 
on nape. Voice. Song a series of sharp high-pitched notes interspersed with lower, more musical 
ones, sometimes combined into short trills: when foraging, soft twittering contact calls "tititu tititu" 
and short dry trills. 

Habitat. Lowland forest; treetops at forest edges and clearings; secondary forest and regrowth; gal- 
lery forests; coffee forest in N Angola. Also small trees around villages and habitation. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including caterpillars, ants (Hymenoptera), termites (Isoptera) and smal} 
beetles (Coleoptera); spiders (Araneae); berries and seeds also taken. Forages in canopy, often above 
20 m, but will descend to middle level; usually in small noisy groups. searching leaves and twigs. 
Breeding. Territorial. Probably co-operative breeder. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened, Wide-ranging, but nowhere common. 
Bibliography. Ash. Coverdale & Gullick (1991), Benson ef al. (1971), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. 
(1980b), Brosset & Erard (1986), Chapin (1953), Dean (2000), Donnelly & Irwin (1969), Elgood er al. (1994), 
Gatter (1997a). Grimes (1976b, 1987). Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey et al, (2005), Irwin (1981). Mackworth- 
Praed & Grant (1963, 1973), Marshall (1963), Nikolaus (1987), Penry (19942), Prigogine (1958), Searle (1965), 
Tarboton (1980, 1987), Traylor (1963), Urban et al. (1997), Veinon (1963). 
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230. Turner’s Eremomela 
Eremomela turneri 


French: Érémoméle de Turner German: Braunstirneremomela Spanish: Eremomela de Turner 


Other common names: Brown-crowned Eremomela (when treated as conspecific with E. badiceps) 


Taxonomy. Eremomela badiceps turneri van Someren, 1920, Yala River, Kavirondo District, west 

Kenya. Formerly treated as conspecific with E. badiceps. but the two found to be sympatric in E 

DRCongo. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

E. t. kalindei Prigogine, 1958 - EC & NE DRCongo (Abyaloze, Kailo, Kalima, Makayobo, Mazali, 

Beni). and SW Uganda (Nyondo Forest). 

E. t. turneri van Someren, 1920 - W Kenya (Kakamega Forest, S Nandi Forest). 

Descriptive notes. 8-5-9 cm; 6-9 g. Nominate 

has forehead to forecrown chestnut, blackish 

. | streak through eye; rear and side of head and 

| upperparts grey; upperwing dark greyish with 

narrow pale feather edges, tail dark slaty grey; 

chin and throat white, with black bar below; 

underparts pale grey, whitish on belly centre; 

iris brown; bill black; legs pale pinkish. Sexes 

T ya alike. Juvenile olive-brown above, no chestnut 

CST j -| on head; pale yellow below, no dark throatband. 
TS Race kalindei paler, upperparts tinged browner. 
i ( : à ( Voice. Rapid series of high-pitched notes, 


jm iN | ar A i H 
or "weet-su-sweet". 

Habitat. More open parts of forest at low to medium altitude; edges, clearings and secondary 
growth, often along streams; sometimes in closed primary forest. At 1500-1700 m in Kenya, and 
above 1500 m in Uganda, but at lower altitude in DRCongo. 
Food and Feeding. Caterpillars and other insects. Forages high in canopy, often in small parties. 
Tends to be rather higher in trees than E. badiceps where the two occur together (in DRCongo). 
Breeding. No information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Known from only a few localities. Practically re- 
stricted in Kenya to Kakamega Forest, where common. but potentially threatened by forest en- 
croachment and degradation. A small area of Kakamega Forest S of R Yala was set aside as a 
national reserve; the N part of the forest has been declared a national park, Apparently rare in 
DRCongo and Uganda, where status still needs clarification. 
Bibliography. Britton, P.L. (1980b), Butchart & Stattersfield (2004), Chapin (1953), Clancey (1985), Collar & 
Andrew (1988), Collar & Stuart (1985), Collar et al. (1994), Fanshawe (1994), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973), 
Prigogine (1958), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman (1972). Zimmerman er al. (1996). 


23]. Black-necked Eremomela 
Eremomela atricollis 


French: Érémoméle à cou noir Spanish: Eremomela Cuellinegra 
German: Schwarzhalseremomela 
Other common names: Black-collared Eremomela 


Taxonomy. Eremomela atricollis Bocage, 1894, Galanga, Benguela, Angola. Birds of SE DRCongo 
and NW Zambia have been separated as race venustula but doubtfully distinct. Monotypic. 
Distribution. C & NE Angola (E Benguela and N Huíla E to Lunda Norte, Lunda Sul and Moxico), 
SE DRCongo (upper Katanga, Marungu Mts), Zambia (S to Balovale and Serenje, E to Luangwa 
Rift) and SW Tanzania (Sumbawanga). 

Descriptive notes. 10-11-5 cm; 9-12 g. Bold 
black face mask contrasts with broad yellow 
forehead and supercilium, and with yellow chin 
and throat bordered by black band on upper 
breast; crown and upperparts ash-grey, upper- 
wing grey-brown with buffish feather edges, tail 
brownish-grey; underparts white with yellow 
E tinge, greyer on sides; iris dark brown; bill black; 
legs slate-grey. Sexes alike. Juvenile duller, with 
plainer face pattern, face mask and breastband 
less distinct. Voice. Song a low-pitched grating 
"prree prree-purrut prree-purrut", repeated with 
short intervals; flock call a harsh "zwut, zwut, 
zwut" or “noite, noite, noite...". 

Habitat. Brachystegia woodland, especially richer parts; also bushy savanna; 500 m to over 1500 m. 
Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages in small active parties in canopy; often with other species, 
including E. scotops. 

Breeding. Breeds late dry season and early rains, Sept-Dec in DRCongo, Aug and Oct-Dec in Zam- 
bia. Nest a cup of fibres and cobwebs with added adornments, suspended from small branch c. 6-7 m 
above ground and well hidden. Clutch 2 eggs; fledglings may be fed by helpers. No more information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common; confined to S African miombo. 
Bibliography. Benson et al. (1971), Chapin (1953), Clancey (19742), Dean (2000), Donnelly & Irwin (1969), 
Grimes (1976b), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963, 1973), Urban et al. (1997). 
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Genus SYLVIETTA Lafresnaye, 1839 


232. Northern Crombec 


Sylvietta brachyura 


French: Crombec sittelle German: Braunbauchsylvietta 
Other common names: (Senegal) Crombec, Northern Sylvetta 


Spanish: Crombec Nortefio 


Taxonomy. Sylvietta brachyura Lafresnaye, 1839, Senegambia. 

Forms a superspecies with S. whytii and S. phitippae. Race carnapi intergrades with nominate in 
Sudan. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. b. brachyura Lafresnaye. 1839 — S Mauritania S to N Sierra Leone, thence E through S Mali and 
N Ivory Coast to S Niger. Nigeria. N Cameroon. N Central African Republic, S & C Chad, C & NE 
Sudan and N Eritrea; reaches Guinea coast in E Ghana. Togo and Benin. 

S. b. carnapi (Reichenow, 1900) — C Cameroon and Central African Republic (except N), S Sudan, 
N DRCongo (upper Uele), Uganda and W Kenya (TransNzoia, C Nyanza). 

S. b. leucopsis (Reichenow, 1879) — Ethiopia, extreme SE Sudan, Djibouti, N & S Somalia, Kenya 
(N. E & S of highlands) and NE Tanzania (S to Kilimanjaro and Usambaras). 

Descriptive notes. 8 cm: 6-5-10 g. A small, 


[rs ps a aee P ' 
et LO MEN C, [^ | extremely short-tailed warbler. Nominate race 


*- 
j AME M 


^r. | | has top of head and upperparts uniform grey, 
* | witha prominent buff supercilium, and a rather 
narrow blackish eyestripe; upperwing dark 
brown with grey-buff feather edges: ear- 
| coverts, cheeks and underparts are rich tawny- 
buff, contrasting with whitish chin and centre 
of belly: iris orange-brown; bill dark brown 
l cud above. with paler lower mandible: legs light 
; "5. 1 = es brown to brownish-pink. Sexes alike. Juvenile 
| ;, has tawny-edged wing-coverts. Race carnapi 
is slightly darker above and deeper chestnut- 
buff below than nominate: leucopsis has 
upperparts paler than nominate, with supercilium, chin and throat white. Voice. Song a short, cheerful 
"chiorchi-chirrichi-chiorchi-chirrichi..."; calls a dry "trrr", sharp "chit-chit" and excited "chi-chi- 
chi-chi”. 
Habitat. Wooded savanna, mainly in drier areas; semi-arid scrub to acacia (Acacia) and cultivation 
with scattered trees; coastal mangrove in Guinea-Bissau. Mainly below 1500 m. but up to 2400 m 
in S Sudan. 
Food and Feeding. Small invertebrates. including larvae and eggs of lepidopterans, termites 
(Isoptera), and spiders ( Araneae). Usually forages low down in vegetation, singly or in pairs. mov- 
ing constantly and calling frequently. Takes food items mainly from larger twigs and branches, by 
searching crevices, sometimes hanging upside-down. 
Breeding. Laying recorded in almost all months: nests mainly Jun-Jul (during rains) in Sahel. 
Feb-Jun and Oct in Ghana and Nigeria, and Jan-Jun and Sept-Oct in E Africa. Monogamous; 
territorial. Nest a deep, strongly made pocket, drawn out at top (where suspended by higher side), 
cavity nearly spherical. entrance a large gap facing upwards and sideways: built of fine plant stems, 
grasses and fibres, bound with spider web, lined with fine rootlets and grass heads, adorned on 
outside with cocoons or small seeds; hung mainly by spider web from outer twig of bush or thorn 
tree. Clutch 2 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Most populations are sedentary, but species is present in N parts of W African range 
only during the rains. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common and widespread over most of range. 
Locally common to uncommon in W Africa. 
Bibliography. Ash & Miskell (1998), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton, P.L. (1980b), Chapin (1953), Donnelly & 
Irwin (1969), Douthwaite & Miskell (1991), Elgood et al. (1994), Grimes (1987), Lack (1985), Mackworth-Praed 
& Grant (1960, 1973), Moreau & Moreau (19394), Nikolaus (1987), Urban et al. (1997), White (1960-1962), 
Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


233. Red-faced Crombec 
Sylvietta whytii 


French: Crombec à face rousse German: Rotzügelsylvietta 
Other common names: Red-faced Sylvetta 


Spanish: Crombec Carirrojo 


Taxonomy. Sylviella whytii Shelley, 1894, Zomba, soutli Malawi. 

Forms a superspecies with S. brachyura and S. philippae. Proposed race nemorivaga (described 
from NW Zimbabwe) considered indistinguishable from nominate. Four subspecies currently rec- 
ognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. w. loringi Mearns, 1911 — SW Ethiopia (Addis Ababa S to Yavello and L Abiata), extreme SE 
Sudan, NE Uganda (Karamoja) and NW Kenya (S Turkana S to Kapenguria). 

S. w. jacksoni (Sharpe, 1897) - S & E Uganda, SW & C Kenya, Rwanda, Burundi, N & C Tanzania 
(E to Kilimanjaro and Iringa). 

S. w. minima (Ogilvie-Grant, 1900) - SE Kenya and NE Tanzania (extending inland to Tsavo, 
Taveta and Morogoro). 

S. w. whytii (Shelley, 1894) - SE Tanzania, S Malawi, N & C Mozambique and Zimbabwe. 
Descriptive notes. 9 cm; 8-12-5 g. A grey-backed crombec with plain tawny face. Nominate race 
has top of head and upperparts light grey. face and underparts tawny-buff, paler on belly and 
undertail-coverts; upperwing darker brownish-grey, remiges with pale greyish edges; iris hazel- 
coloured to reddish-brown; bill dark greyish above, horn below; legs flesh-pink. Sexes alike. Juve- 
nile has tawny tips of wing-coverts. Race minima is generally paler than nominate, sometimes 
tinged olive above; jacksoni is darker grey above and deeper tawny below than nominate; loringi is 


tinged more olive-brown above and is much 
paler below than previous, with whiter central 
belly. Voice. Song a thin "wee see-see. wee 
see-see" or "esee-sisi-seee, see-sisi-seee", 
notes all on same pitch, and a louder rhythmic 
"chit-weer-weer chewee-cheweer-cheweer"; 
contact call a dry "chick". 
Habitat. Woodland, bushland and forest edge; 
semi-arid thorn-scrub and acacia (Acacia) in 
E Africa; in S of range moister habitat, espe- 
| / 3 cially brachystegia (Brachystegia), also 
we / | Baikiaea woodland, Uapaca riverine forest and 
n | dense degraded woodland. Mainly 1000— 
2000 m. 
Food and Feeding. Insects, including caterpillars; also spiders (Araneae), small worms. Forages 
mainly in trees or tall bushes, usually in pairs, commonly with mixed-species parties. Takes food 
items from twigs, branches and seedpods, moving rapidly up and along branches, searching in 
lichens and crevices. Forages at higher levels than S. rufescens where the two occur together in S 
Africa. 
Breeding. Breeds just before or in early part of rains in E Africa; Aug-Dec in S. Monogamous; 
territorial. Nest a thick-walled oval pouch with lateral entrance near top. built of silk webs and 
strips of bark, decorated with pieces of wood and vegetation; usually hung from drooping branch 
0-5-5 m above ground, rim on higher side bound to twig or fork, often in quite open site. Clutch 1— 
3 eggs; incubation mainly by female, period c. 14 days; nestlings fed by both parents, fledging 
period at least 17 days. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally fairly common; generally common 
and widespread in E Africa. Density 3 pairs/100 ha in brachystegia woodland in Zimbabwe. Ad- 
versely affected by destruction of miombo woodlands for agriculture. 
Bibliography. Britton, P.L. (1980b), Clancey & Lawson (1966). Donnelly & Irwin (1969), Harrison et al. (1997), 
Hustler. Cassidy ef al. (1985), Irwin (1959, 1968). Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963), Nikolaus (1987), 
Parkes (1993), Urban et al. (1997), Vernon (1980), Zimmerman et al, (1996). 


234. Philippa's Crombec 
Sylvietta philippae 


French: Crombec de Somalie German: Kurzschnabelsylvietta Spanish: Crombec Piquicorto 
Other common names: (Somali) Short-billed Crombec/Sylvetta 


Taxonomy. Sylvietta philippae J. G. Williams, 1955, Galkayu (= Rocco Littoral), central Somalia. 
Forms a superspecies with S. brachyura and S. whytii. Monotypic. 
Distribution. NW, C & SW Somalia (from Burao and Daba Dalol S to lesomme, and around Wajit 
and Lugh); also adjacent SE Ethiopia (Bhogal Mayo and Gheraro). 
- A E ems Descriptive notes. 8 cm; 9-10 g. A short-billed 
P m 4 grey crombec with yellowish underparts. Top 
^. Of head and upperparts are ash-grey: narrow 
whitish supercilium above dark grey lores and 
facial mask; upperwing and stumpy tail grey- 
ish-brown, flight-feathers with narrow pale 
edges; chin and throat white, breast to 
| undertail-coverts pale yellow, suffused grey- 
brown on breast and flanks; iris brown, bill 
grey, pinkish base of lower mandible, legs 
brownish-red. Sexes alike. Juvenile apparently 
undescribed. Voice. Song a repeated "ti-chirr- 
cheesis", middle note higher; calls "chirr" and 
loud “chink”. 
Habitat. Acacia (Acacia) thickets and Commiphora scrub in arid bushland, mainly on rocky ground 
or red sandy soil; on inland plateau mainly at c. 300 m, but ranging up to 900 m. 
Food and Feeding. Tiny beetles (Coleoptera) and other insects, including small caterpillars. For- 
ages usually in small groups, often together with other warblers. Searches branches, leaves and 
flowers, especially those of acacias. 
Breeding. Breeds May-Jun. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Data-deficient. Judged to be fairly common within its small and re- 
stricted range. 
Bibliography. Ash (19822), Ash & Miskell (1998), Urban et al. (1997). 


235. Long-billed Crombec 


Sylvietta rufescens 


French: Crombec à long bec German: Langschnabelsylvietta Spanish: Crombec Piquilargo 
Other common names: Cape Crombec, Long-billed Sylvetta 


Taxonomy. Dicaeum rufescens Vieillot. 1817, Oliphants River, Western Cape, South Africa. 
Forms a superspecies with S. isabellina. Birds from Namibia described as race ochrocara, consid- 
ered indistinguishable from flecki. Nominate race intergrades with latter in S Botswana. Seven 
subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. r. ansorgei E. J. O. Hartert, 1907 — coastal Angola {Bengo S to Namibe). 

S. r. adelphe Grote, 1927 — SE DRCongo (from N end of L Tanganyika S to E Katanga), W Burundi 
(Ruzizi Plain), Zambia (except SW and valleys of R Zambezi and lower R Luangwa) and also N 
Malawi. 

S. r. flecki (Reichenow, 1900) - S Angola (W & S Huila S to Cunene), Namibia (except S), SW 
Zambia, Botswana, Zimbabwe plateau and N South Africa (Northern Province). 


On following pages: 236. Somali Crombec (Sylvietta isabellina); 237. Red-capped Crombec (Sylvietta ruficapilla); 238. Green Crombec (Sylvietta virens); 239. Lemon-bellied 
Crombec (Sylvietta denti); 240. White-browed Crombec (Sylvietta leucophrys); 241. Rand's Warbler (Randia pseudozosterops): 242. Dark Newtonia (Newtonia amphichroa), 243. 
Common Newtonia (Newtonia brunneicauda); 244. Archbold's Newtonia (Newtonia archboldi); 245. Red-tailed Newtonia (Newtonia fanovanae). 
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S. r. pallida (Alexander, 1899) — SE Zambia (Luangwa and middle Zambezi Valleys), S Malawi, N 
& E Zimbabwe, Mozambique (S from Tete and Zambezi Valley) and NE South Africa (lowlands of 
E Northern Province S to N KwaZulu-Natal). 

S. r. rufescens (Vieillot, 1817) - S Namibia, S & SW Botswana, and NW & N South Africa (Northern 
Cape, North West Province and NW Free State). 

S. r. diverga Clancey, 1954 — C & S South Africa (SE Northern Cape and SW Free State S to 
Western Cape and Eastern Cape) and Lesotho. 

S. r. resurga Clancey, 1953 — E South Africa (E Drakensberg, KwaZulu-Natal) and Swaziland. 
Descriptive notes. 10-11 cm; 9-14 g. Grey- 
ish crombec with pale supercilium and tawny 
or cinnamon-tinged underparts. Nominate race 
brownish-grey above, with prominent buffy- 
white supercilium and dark grey eyestripe; 
upperwing greyish-brown with pale feather 
edges; cheek to chin and throat buffy white, 
underparts cinnamon-buff; iris light brown; bill 
long, blackish-brown; legs reddish-brown to 
flesh-pink. Sexes alike. Juvenile of nominate 
undescribed. Races vary mainly in depth of 
coloration and in bill length, N races paler and 
short-billed, S ones darker and long-billed: 
diverga is darker above than nominate, richer 
cinnamon-buff below; resurga is like previous, but upperparts more bluish-grey; flecki is clearer 
grey, less brownish, than nominate, but much paler below than last, and has shorter bill; pallida is 
similar to previous, but face whiter, underparts paler, cinnamon reduced to a wash, bill still smaller; 
ansorgei is also similar, but browner above, with white supercilium and whiter throat; adelphe is 
smaller, with brighter underparts. Voice. Song is a loud, high-pitched, variable trilled phrase which 
is repeated several times, “chree-chirrit, chree-chirrit...”, “chirrit chit-cheeo, chirrit chit-cheeo...”, 
or a longer "chirrit-chirrit titrr-trrt chip-chip tria-tria-tria chiploi-chiploi”; call a rolling "trrrt trrrt". 
Habitat. Drier savanna with thick bushes or scrubby undergrowth; secondary and light mixed 
woodland of many types with well-developed understorey; open mopane (Colophospermum mopane) 
woodland; acacia (Acacia) scrub; both arid areas and gardens in Namibia. Avoids brachystegia 
(Brachystegia) woodland. Mainly at lower altitudes; below 1500 m in Malawi, but reaches 2000 m 
in DRCongo. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including mantids, beetles (Coleoptera) and caterpillars; also ticks 
(Acarina) and grass seeds. Usually alone or in pairs, but often with mixed species parties. Forages 
in undergrowth and bushes. and in small trees up to 3 m high; keeps to undergrowth where canopy- 
feeding S. whytii and S. ruficapilla are present. Moves with agile hops from bottom to top of bush, 
taking food mainly from small twigs and leaves, also from trunks and branches. 

Breeding. Breeds in Jan in DRCongo, mainly Sept-Nov in Zambia, mainly Sept-Dec in Zimba- 
bwe. Sept-Apr in Malawi and Mozambique, Sept-Feb in Botswana, and Aug-Mar (mainly Sept- 
Dec) in Namibia and South Africa. Monogamous; territorial. Nest a rather large, bulky, purse-shaped 
structure of fibres and dry grass, decorated on outside with pieces of leaf and grass, spider web and 
wood chips, sometimes lined with wool; usually suspended less than 1 m from ground, with rim 
drawn out on one side and woven on to end of low branch. Clutch 1-3 eggs: incubation period 14 
days; nestlings fed by both parents for at least 14 days. Nests frequently parasitized by Klaas’s 
Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx klaas), and is one of latter’s main hosts. 

Movements. Mainly sedentary; moves locally at edges of range. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon and rather local in N of range but 
common in S. Densities of 1 bird/2:5 ha in mixed woodland and 1 bird/6 ha in Burkea in N South 
Africa; in Botswana, | bird/5-6 ha in E acacia bushveld, | bird/23 ha in C Kalahari savanna, and 
highest density 1 bird/1-8 ha in N in tall mixed broadleaf woodland. May have benefited from 
destruction of brachystegia woodland in Zimbabwe. 

Bibliography. Benson & Benson (1977), Benson et al. (1971), Chapin (1953), Clancey (1953, 1977a, 19802), 
Dean (2000), Donnelly & Irwin (1969), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey et al. (2005), Irwin (1959, 1981), Jensen & 
Clinning (1974), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Parkes (1993), Tarboton (1980), Traylor (1963), 
Urban et al. (1997), Vernon (1980, 1985b), White (1960-1962). 


236. Somali Crombec 
Sylvietta isabellina 


French: Crombec isabelle German: Isabellsylvietta 
Other common names: Somali Long-billed Crombec/Sylvetta 


Spanish: Crombec Isabelino 


Taxonomy. Sylviella isabellina Elliot, 1897. Le Gud. Ogaden, east Ethiopia. 

Forms a superspecies with S. rufescens. Monotypic. 

Distribution. S & SE Ethiopia (S from Awash valley, E from R Omo), NW & S Somalia, and N & 
E Kenya (E from Lokitaung, Samburu and Meru, S to R Tsavo). 

Descriptive notes. 9-5 cm; 10 g. A pale grey- 
ish crombec with a long and slightly decurved 
bill. Has top of head and upperparts light grey, 
with a narrow white supercilium above a dis- 
tinct dark eyestripe and pale grey cheek and 
ear-coverts; upperwing greyish-brown with 
paler feather edges; mostly buffy white below, 
with a tawny wash on the flanks; iris brown; 
bill blackish; legs pale brown or pinkish- 


z - 


l : ne -| brown. Sexes alike. Juvenile is duller than 
M ] j \ s adult, and has a slightly mottled throat. Voice. 
i ( à | : Song is a repeated "tichit-tichit-tiri-chirichiri 
E QUNEP 3&0 chirichiri". 


Habitat. Thorn-scrub and semi-arid bushland, 
often along watercourses; prefers acacia (Acacia) or taller trees. 

Food and Feeding. Insect larvae and eggs, spiders ( Araneae). Usually forages singly or in pairs, in 
tops of bushes and low canopy. 

Breeding. Laying recorded Mar in Ethiopia, Apr in Somalia, Jun in Kenya. Nest bottle-shaped, 
decorated with webs and plant down, suspended from twig. Clutch 2-3 eggs. No more information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common in S Somalia but uncommon 
in N; uncommon in Kenya. 

Bibliography. Ash & Miskell (1998), Donnelly & Irwin (1969), Douthwaite & Miskell (1991), Mackworth-Praed 
& Grant (1960), Urban er al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


237. Red-capped Crombec 
Sylvietta ruficapilla 


French: Crombec à calotte rousse German: Rotohrsylvietta Spanish: Crombec Orejirrufo 
Other common names: Red-cheeked Crombec, Red-capped Sylvetta 


Taxonomy. Sylvietta ruficapilla Bocage, 1877, Caconda, Benguela, Angola. 

Six subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. r. rufigenis (Reichenow, 1887) — extreme SE Gabon, PRCongo and SW DRCongo (E to Kasai). 
S. r. makayii C. M. N. White, 1953 — Malanje, in NC Angola. 

S. r. ruficapilla Bocage, 1877 — C & E Angola E to S DRCongo (SW Katanga). 

S. r. gephyra C. M. N. White, 1953 — S DRCongo (W Katanga E to R Lufira and Kambove) and 
NW Zambia (Mwinilunga S to Kalabo and Monkoya). 

S. r. schoutedeni C. M. N. White 1953 — SE DRCongo (from W of L Tanganyika S to Marungu). 
S. r. chubbi (Ogilvie-Grant, 1910) — extreme SE DRCongo (SE Katanga), Zambia (except NW, 
SW, and valleys of middle Zambezi and Luangwa), W Malawi, and W Mozambique (NE Tete). 
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Descriptive notes. c. 12 cm; 10-12 g. The larg- 
est crombec, with strong bill. Nominate race 
has forehead grey, crown to nape, cheek and 
ear-coverts tawny-chestnut; upperparts grey, 
upperwing and tail dark greyish-brown; chin 
and throat grey with white mottling, bordered 
below by pale chestnut band; rest of underparts 


g y 
om ua 3 pale grey; iris light brown or yellow to orange- 
t jj^ red; bill dark brown above, pale below; legs 
‘| yellowish-brown to flesh-coloured. Sexes 
alike. Juvenile is whiter below than adult, has 
throat and flanks tinged rufous. Race gephyra 
, has crown more sandy than nominate, paler 


than dark chestnut ear-coverts; chubbi has 
crown and nape grey, uniform with mantle, which is slightly browner than in nominate, belly 
sometimes tinged yellow; schouredeni is like last, but crown and back more olive-grey, underparts 
yellower; makayii is like nominate, but upperparts tinged olive, primaries edged yellow; rufigenis 
has sandy crown, upperparts washed olive, underparts washed yellow, primaries edged yellow. 
Voice. Song a loud ringing “whit-wichity-whit-weeoo” and variations; in W Zambia, a far-carry- 
ing trill. Feeding call a high-pitched "tseeep"; also “chik”. 
Habitat. Wooded savanna, especially brachystegia (Brachystegia); sometimes thicker secondary 
woodland, bushy thickets, edges of secondary forest. Mainly 700-1500 m. 
Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages mainly in tree canopy, but descends to undergrowth in areas 
where S. rufescens is absent. Often joins mixed-species parties, sometimes in same party as S. rufescens. 
Breeding. Breeds at end of dry season and beginning of rains; Sept-Apr in DRCongo, Sept-Nov 
in Zambia, Oct in Malawi, Oct and Nov in Mozambique, and nest-building recorded Aug-Sept in 
Angola. Apparently monogamous and territorial. Nest a thick-walled, rather compact structure of 
grass and fibres, bound with spider web and decorated on outside, placed usually 3-4 m up in bush 
or tree, attached from rim to fork, or hung from end of lower branch. Clutch 2 eggs; no information 
on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally fairly common; uncommon in Gabon 
and PRCongo. 
Bibliography. Benson & Benson (1977), Benson er al. (1971), Chapin (1953), Dean (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire 
(1993), Irwin (1968, 1981), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Medland (1989), Traylor (1963), Urban et al. 
(1997), White (1960-1962). 


238. Green Crombec 


Sylvietta virens 


French: Crombec vert German: Grünmantelsylvietta Spanish: Crombec Verde 
Other common names: Green Sylvetta; Yellow-bellied Crombec (flaviventris) 


Taxonomy. Sylvietta virens Cassin, 1859, Setté Cama, Gabon. 

Race flaviventris sometimes thought to represent a separate species, but intergrades with nominate 
in Nigeria (around lower R Niger). Proposed race meridionalis (from NW Angola) synonymized 
with tando. Four subspecies recognized: ' 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. v. flaviventris (Sharpe, 1877) — Gambia, S Senegal, S Mali, and S Guinea S to Liberia and E to 
SW Nigeria. 

S. v. virens Cassin, 1859 — SE Nigeria E to SW Central African Republic, S to Gabon and middle R 
Congo. 

S. v. baraka (Sharpe, 1897) - DRCongo (E of middle R Congo) E to S Sudan (Bengangai Forest, 
Imatongs), W & S Uganda and W Kenya (Busia District), S to extreme NE Angola, Rwanda, Burundi 
and extreme NW Tanzania (Bukoba). 

S. v. tando W. L. Sclater, 1927 — S PRCongo and lower R Congo S to NW Angola (Cabinda, and 
Uige S to Luanda, Malanje and N Cuanza Sul). 

Descriptive notes. 8.5-9 cm; 8-7 g. A small, 
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est and secondary growth. Nominate race has 
top and side of head dark tawny-brown, well- 
marked pale brown supercilium; upperparts 
greenish-brown; upperwing and tail dark 
brown with olive-green feather edges, those 
of primaries more yellow; chin brownish- 
white, contrasting tawny-brown throat and 
breast; lower underparts greyish, whiter on 
central belly; iris light brown; bill blackish- 
brown above, paler below; legs pinkish-brown. 
Sexes alike. Juvenile is paler than adult, with 
yellowish wash below. Race flaviventris is 


/ NW rather slender-billed and dingy crombec of for- 


more olive-green above than nominate, whiter on throat, yellow on lower breast and upper belly; 
baraka is duller and browner above than nominate, with throat and breast greyer; tando 1s more 
olive-green above than nominate, with white chin, and whiter underparts with tinge of yellow. 
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Voice. Song a clear, high. rapidly delivered, varying phrase, "skireet-sew cet-si-sew", or longer 
"sit-sit-stweetsisew cheesu cheesu", repeated several times: call a sharp "pririt-pririt". 

Habitat. Thick undergrowth near edges and clearings in primary forest; secondary forest and gal- 
lery forest, dense high bush and woodland along streams and edges of mangroves: moist savanna 
thickets, scrubby plantations and abandoned cultivation. Mainly lowlands, but at 1100 m in Uganda 
and Kenya and to 1390 m in DRCongo. 

Food and Feeding. Small arthropods: recorded items include ants (Hymenoptera), beetles 
(Coleoptera), mantids, flies (Diptera). bugs (Hemiptera), orthopterans, blattids, moth eggs 
(Lepidoptera). caterpillars and other larvae, spiders (Araneae) and small snails. Fruits and grass 
seeds also taken. Typically forages singly or in pairs, up to 4 m from ground in bushtops, some- 
times in low canopy: takes items from stems and creepers. 

Breeding. Breeds Jun-Aug in Ivory Coast, May in Nigeria, Oct-Feb in Gabon, Jan-Apr and Jul in 
DRCongo and Oct in Sudan. Monogamous: territorial. Nest a neat pear-shaped structure of grasses, 
plant fibres, bark and spider web, decorated on outside, hung usually 1-2 m above ground from 
extremity of twig among creepers and foliage. Clutch 2-3 eggs. No further information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Widespread and generally common to fairly 
common. Common to abundant in Liberia. where estimated minimum of 400,000 pairs. Density of 
2—4 singing males/ha in abandoned farmland in Liberia; 3 pairs in 15 ha of liana-strewn forest in 
Gabon. Locally common in E parts of range. 

Bibliography. Borrow & Demey (2001). Britton. P.L. (1980b), Brosset & Érard (1986). Chapin (1953), Dean (2000), 
Donnelly & Irwin (1969), Edington & Edington (1983), Gatter (19972), Gerhart & Paxton (1980), Mackworth-Praed 
& Grant (1963, 1973), Nikolaus (1987), Tumer & Pearson (1990), Urban e al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996) 


239. Lemon-bellied Crombec 
Sylvietta denti 


French: Crombec à gorge tachetée German: Gelbsteifisylvietta Spanish: Crombec Ventrilimón 
Other common names: Lemon-bellied Sylvetta 


Taxonomy. Syiviella denti Ogilvie-Grant, 1906, 10 miles (16 km] north-west of Fort Beni, 3000 

feet [c. 915 m], east DRCongo. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. d. hardyi (Bannerman, 1911) - W Guinea ( Kindia) and Sierra Leone E to S Ivory Coast, S Ghana 

and SW Nigeria. 

S. d. denti (Ogilvie-Grant. 1906) — S Cameroon, extreme SW Central African Republic. Gabon, 

SW PRCongo (Koubotchi). N, NE & S DRCongo. W Uganda (Budongo Forest), and extreme NE 

Angola (N Lunda Norte). 
; Descriptive notes. 8 cm; 8—9 g. Very small 


/ _\, | crombec with short bill and yellow underparts. 
£ í ; Nominate race has top of head olive-grey, ear- 
) E | coverts pale grey: otherwise olive-green above, 
7 S |. |] upperwing dark brown, flight-feathers with 


yellow edges; cheek to chin whitish with dark 
speckling, throat pale rufous, merging with 
olive-green on breast: rest of underparts pale 
yellow; iris light brown or reddish-brown; bill 
black; legs greyish or brown. Sexes alike. Ju- 
«| venile has upperparts, upperwing-coverts and 
| || tertials tipped yellowish. Race hardyi is less 
-'" mottled on cheeks, more rufous on throat, 
~ greener on breast and brighter yellow below 
than nominate. Voice. Song, from treetop, a series of clear high piercing notes, "tsiuu-tsiuu-tsiuu- 
tsiuu-tsiuu-tsiuu" and so on, lasting 3—4 seconds, slightly descending, or an alternating "si-suu-si- 
suu-si-suu-si-suu-...", often introduced by brief twittering. 
Habitat. Secondary forest with larger trees: forest edges and swampy clearings, and along forest 
rivers and logging roads: open primary and gallery forests; thickets in abandoned villages. Mainly 
lowlands, but to 1200 m in E DRCongo and to 1500 m in Liberia (Mt Nimba). 
Food and Feeding. Insects, including caterpillars and beetles (Coleoptera). Forages in crowns of 
large trees, often in pairs, and with other species; searches acrobatically among leaves, outer twigs 
and lianas. 
Breeding. Laying recorded Sept-Nov in Liberia, Jan-Apr in Ivory Coast, Nov and Apr in Cameroon, 
Sept, Jan and Mar in Gabon; reported as Jan in DRCongo, but also 4 immatures taken late Jun to 
mid-Sept. Monogamous; territorial. Nest, built by female, a compact, thin-walled pocket of small 
stems, strips of bark and flowers, bound with gossamer, decorated on outside with pupae and bark 
scraps, suspended 3-4 m above ground (sometimes much higher) at edge of bush or tree. Clutch 
usually 1 egg; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Distribution patchy, but probably under-re- 
corded. Fairly common in Liberia and N Gabon; locally fairly common in Ivory Coast, Ghana and 
PRCongo; scattered records across DRCongo, where status requires clarification. Uncommon and 
local in Uganda. Density 8-10 pairs/100 ha in primary and old secondary forest in N Gabon. 
Bibliography, Borrow & Demey (2001), Brosset & Erard (1986), Chapin (1953), Colston & Curry-Lindahl (1986), 
Davies & Pedersen (1998), Dean (2000), Donnelly & Irwin (1969), Gatter (1997a), Grimes (1987), Herroelen 
(2006), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1973), Urban et al. (1997). 


240. White-browed Crombec 
Sylvietta leucophrys 


French: Crombec à sourcils blancs German: Weifbbrauensylvietta Spanish: Crombec Cejiblanco 
Other common names: White-browed Sylvetta; Chapin's Crombec/Sylvetta (chapini) 


Taxonomy. Sylviella leucophrys Sharpe, 1891, Mount Elgon, Kenya-Uganda border. 

Race chapini, with different facial pattern, sometimes treated as a distinct species. Three subspe- 
cies normally recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. l. chapini Schouteden, 1947 — NE DRCongo (Lendu Plateau). 

S. L chloronota E. J. O. Hartert, 1920 — highlands of E DRCongo (W of L Edward S to S of Baraka, 
Mt Kabobo), SW Uganda (Kigezi), W Rwanda, W Burundi, and W Tanzania (Mt Mahare). 

S. L. leucophrys (Sharpe, 1891) - W Uganda (Kibale Forest, Ruwenzori), Mt Eigon and highlands 


of W & C Kenya. 
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Descriptive notes. 9—9-5 cm: 8-13-5 g. Nomi- 
nate race has broad white supercilium. contrast- 
ing chestnut-brown crown and chestnut band 
behind eye; upperparts dark olive-brown; 
upperwing and tail dark brown with bright 
yellow-green feather edges; throat white; un- 
derparts grey, paler on belly centre; iris dark 
reddish-brown; bill light brown above, paler 
greyish-brown below; legs flesh-pink. Sexes 
alike. Juvenile has head to throat, breast and 
flanks dark brown, supercilium tinged yellow- 


( 8 V : ish. underparts pale yellow. Race chloronota 
is greener above than nominate, with more 
extensive chestnut-brown on cheek and ear- 
coverts; chapini has chestnut of cap extending over face, lacks supercilium, has belly washed 
yellowish-buff. Voice. Song a short, clear, high-pitched “chir-wi-wee, chir-wi-wee-chew", slightly 
trilled, repeated several times; call a low trill. 

Habitat. Edges and more open parts of montane forest and bamboo zone; tangled thickets; bushes 
and low trees growing amid bamboo. At 1500-2500 m, but as low as 1290 m in DRCongo. 

Food and Feeding. Diet consists of small insects, including beetles (Coleoptera), caterpillars and 
eggs: also spiders (Araneae), small snails. Forages in undergrowth and among epiphytes on verti- 
cal trunks and lianas, mainly within 6 m of ground but sometimes higher; often with mixed-species 
flocks. 

Breeding. Breeds Jun—Jul in DRCongo, Aug and Sept in Rwanda, Feb in Burundi, and Dec, Jan 
and Mar-Jul in Kenya. Solitary and territorial. Nest purse-shaped or basket-shaped, a soft bulky 
structure of grasses and moss, lined with few feathers, hung from fork, twig or grasses c. | m above 
ground. Clutch 2 eggs; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Exists as four disjunct populations. Race chapini, 
sometimes treated as a full species, is a restricted-range taxon: present in Albertine Rift Mountains 
EBA. This race is confined to Lendu Plateau, where very rare, possibly extinct. Other races locally 
common. 

Bibliography. Britton, P.L. (1980b), Chapin (1953), Donnelly & Irwin (1969), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), 
Dowsett-Lemaire (1990), Louette (1989), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1973), Prigogine (1980b), van Someren, 
V.G.L. (1947), Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


Genus RANDIA Delacour & Berlioz, 1931 


241. Rand's Warbler 


Randia pseudozosterops 


French: Randie malgache German: Randsanger 
Other common names: Maroantsetra/Marvantsetra Warbler 


Spanish: Randia Malgache 


Taxonomy. Randia pseudo-zosterops Delacour and Berlioz, 1931, north-east of Maroantsetra, Mada- 
gascar. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Humid E Madagascar. 
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Descriptive notes. 12 cm. A small arboreal 
warbler with rather short tail and relatively 
strong bill. Top of head and upperparts are ol- 
ive-grey, tinged browner on rump and upper- 
tail-coverts; side of head brownish-grey with 
prominent whitish supercilium, dark eyestripe, 
whitish-mottled cheek; upperwing grey-brown, 
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fringes of tertials and wing-coverts and edges 
of flight-feathers pale olive-grey: tail grey- 
brown, tips of outer feathers with whitish 


fringes; throat and underparts off-white, 
| washed browner on breast and flanks; iris dark 
a brown; bill dark horn above, pale below; legs 
greyish-brown. Sexes alike. Juvenile resembles 
adult, but bill darker. Voice. Song, usually from top of tree, a regular, slightly descending sequence 
of notes, "tew-tew-tew-tew-tu". Call a loud "chick"; also high-pitched twittering. 
Habitat. Canopy of lowland and middle-altitude forest with large trees; ranges from sea-level up 
to 1200 m. 
Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages above 5 m, often in treetops with mixed-species parties. Searches 
actively along and below highest branches, and gleans items from small stems and leaves. 
Breeding. No information. 
Movements. Presumably sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Formerly classified as Near-threatened. Con- 
fined to rainforests of E Madagascar, where it is fairly widespread and locally common. These 
forests, however, are subject to clearance and fragmentation. This species may need to be moni- 
tored. 
Bibliography. Clancey (1985), Dee (1986), Goodman et al. (1997), Langrand (1995), Morris & Hawkins (1998), 
Sinclair & Langrand (1998). 


Genus NEWTONIA Schlegel & Pollen, 1868 


242. Dark Newtonia 


Newtonia amphichroa 


French: Newtonie sombre German: Olivbauchnewtonie Spanish: Newtonia Oscura 
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Family SYLVIIDAE (OLD WORLD WARBLERS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Taxonomy. Newtonia amphichroa Reichenow, 1891, "interior meridionalis", Madagascar. 

Genus may belong with the vangas in family Vangidae; retained in present family pending further 
study. Birds from NE Madagascar described as a new species, "Newtonia olivacea", but this is 
merely a junior synonym of N. amphichroa. Monotypic. 

Distribution. E Madagascar, from Montagne d' Ambre S to Andohahela. 

Descriptive notes. 12 cm; 9-18 g. A fairly small, 
rather long-legged olive-brown warbler-like 
bird of forest understorey. Has top and side of 
head and upperparts rather dark olive-brown, 
slightly warmer on rump and uppertail-coverts; 
upperwing olive-brown, flight-feathers slightly 
darker but with broad light olive edges; tail ol- 
ive-brown; deep buff or olive-buff below, 
slightly paler on chin and throat, darker and 
browner on breast and flanks; undertail-coverts 
buffy white; iris golden-yellow (appearing dark 
in field); bill black or dark brown; legs dark 
grey. Sexes alike. Juvenile at fledging is much 
more rufous than adult, especially on rump and 
underparts, with paler shafts on crown and mantle; eyes brownish-grey. Voice. Song, from bushes 
close to ground, a loud rolling warbled phrase 3—5 seconds long, “weetaweetaweetachui-wit chui-wit 
cheweechewee"; call a penetrating "shreep", often accompanied by repeated quiet “pit”. 

Habitat. Dense understorey of primary or degraded evergreen humid forest, between 400 m and 
2300 m. Absent from littoral forests. 

Food and Feeding. Small invertebrates, including spiders (Araneae), beetles (Coleoptera), ants 
(Hymenoptera), homopteran bugs and orthopterans. Forages near ground in family groups, usually 
together with other understorey birds. 

Breeding. Breeds Noy, probably also Aug-Oct; fledged juveniles seen Nov—Mar. Nest a deep cup 
hidden in low vegetation, but very few data. No other published information. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Frequent in middle-altitude and montane for- 
ests of E Madagascar. Present in all E rainforest reserves, but scarce in lowland forest where the 
understorey less dense. Found outside primary forest only in areas with similar dense understorey, 
e.g. in guava (Psidium) plantations, where immediately adjacent to primary forest. 

Bibliography. Dee (1986), Evans et al. (1992), Goodman & Parrillo (1997), Goodman et al. (1997), Hawkins 
(1999), Hawkins & Goodman (1999), Hawkins ef a/. (1998), Langrand (1995), Morris & Hawkins (1998). 


243. Common Newtonia 
Newtonia brunneicauda 


French: Newtonie commune German: Rostbauchnewtonie Spanish: Newtonia Común 
Taxonomy. Erythrosterna? brunneicauda A. Newton, 1863, near Fenerive, Madagascar. 

Genus may belong with the vangas in family Vangidae; retained in present family pending further 
study. Proposed race inornata (described from Ampotaka, in W Madagascar) considered synony- 
mous with nominate. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

N. b. brunneicauda (A. Newton, 1863) — forested parts of Madagascar (including forest relicts in C 
highlands). 

N. b. monticola Salomonsen, 1934 — Ankaratra Mts, in C Madagascar. 

Descriptive notes. 12 cm; 7-14 g. A small 
grey-brown warbler-like bird with plain face 
and conspicuous pale eye. Nominate race has 
top of head and upperparts cold greyish-brown; 
sides of head and neck rather lighter greyish- 
brown; upperwing-coverts greyish-brown, uni- 
form with back, flight-feathers slightly darker, 
with fine buffy edges; tail greyish-brown, outer 
feathers slightly paler; pale warm buff below, 
whiter on chin and throat and on belly, off- 
white undertai]-coverts; iris pale creamy yel- 
low to golden-yellow: bill black; legs light 
pinkish-brown or greyish-brown. Sexes alike. 
Juvenile is rather browner above than adult, 
with variable rufous-brown tips on greater coverts, ginger tinge on tertials, iris dark brownish- 
grey. Race monticola is larger than nominate, rather darker greyish olive-brown above, richer brown- 
ish-buff below. Voice. Song, from perch, a rattling “kitrikitrikitrikitrik” 2-3 seconds in duration; 
calls include harsh, loud “shir, shir shir”. 

Habitat. Shrub layer, lower canopy and canopy of all native Madagascar forest types; inhabits E 
humid evergreen and littoral forests, W deciduous and S spiny subdesert forests, and occurs from 
primary forest to heavily disturbed forest and edge. Sea-level to 2000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Small invertebrates, including spiders (Araneae), blattids, beetles (Coleoptera), 
bugs (Hemiptera, including homopterans), flies (Diptera), hymenopterans and lepidopterans. Oc- 
curs alone or in pairs, occasionally in small groups; a characteristic member of mixed-species 
flocks. Forages at all levels, by gleaning from leaves and small branches. 

Breeding. Apparently breeds Jul—Mar; ‘individuals in spiny forest in SE Madagascar appeared to 
reach breeding condition in Dec- Jan, much later than those in rainforest (which often have fledged 
young by that time). Nest a deep cup hidden in shrub-layer vegetation, but very few nests found. 
No other information. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Very common in native forest throughout 
Madagascar, where one of commonest forest birds. Is, however, strictly limited to indigenous for- 
est and is absent elsewhere, even in dense secondary vegetation. 

Bibliography. Dee (1986), Evans et al. (1992), Goodman & Parrillo (1997), Goodman ef ai. (1997), Hawkins 
(1999), Hawkins & Goodman (1999), Hawkins et al. (1998), Langrand (1995), Morris & Hawkins (1998). 
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244. Archbold's Newtonia 


Newtonia archboldi 


French: Newtonie d'Archbold German: Braunstirnnewtonie Spanish: Newtonia de Archbold 
Other common names: Tabiky Newtonia 


Taxonomy. Newtonia archboldi Delacour and Berlioz, 1931, Tabiky, south-west Madagascar. 
Genus may belong with the vangas in family Vangidae; retained in present family pending further 
study. Monotypic. 

Distribution. SW & S Madagascar, from S of Morondava S within narrow band (c. 100 km) along 
coast to W of Fort Dauphin. 

i Descriptive notes. 12 cm; 7-8-5 g. A small, 
n ` short-winged, rather long-legged warbler-like 
| ( bird, grey-brown with warmly tinged face and 
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fous-brown band on forehead and around eye; 


top of head and upperparts otherwise greyish- 
brown; lores to malar area dark grey, mottled 
pale buff; cheek and ear-coverts greyish- 
brown, sometimes with rufous tinge; tail grey- 
brown, feathers edged buff; upperwing 
grey-brown, with buff-edged darker flight-fea- 
thers; centre of chin and throat buffy white, 
breast and flanks cinnamon-buff, becoming 
buffy white on belly and undertail-coverts; iris 
pale whitish-yellow; bill black; legs light grey to blackish. Sexes alike. Juvenile has less rufous on 
head, secondaries conspicuously edged cinnamon-buff, and greater wing-coverts broadly tipped 
rufous-brown. Voice. Song, from concealed perch, a distinctive variable warble of 4 or 5 syllables, 
“tee-too tekhew” or “chichichich wit-tee tew”; calls include scolding “tchiew”. 

Habitat. Spiny Didierea and Euphorbia forests and adjacent scrubby vegetation, and degraded 
fringes of deciduous forest; sea-level to 100 m. 

Food and Feeding. Small arthropods, including spiders (Araneae), beetles (Coleoptera), homopteran 
bugs, termites (Isoptera) and lepidopterans. Searches actively, hopping among branches of shrubs 
and low trees; gleans items from twigs and foliage. 

Breeding. Very few data. Juveniles seen in Nov—Dec. Nest a deep cup hidden in low dense shrub- 
bery. No other information. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally fairly common. Has very small global 
range; restricted to forests of coastal S Madagascar. 

Bibliography. Dee (1986), Goodman et al. (1997), Langrand (1995), Morris & Hawkins (1998). 


245. Red-tailed Newtonia 


Newtonia fanovanae 


French: Newtonie de Fanovana German: Fanovananewtonie Spanish: Newtonia Colirroja 
Other common names: Fanovana Newtonia 


Taxonomy. Newtonia fanovanae Gyldenstolpe, 1933, Fanovana Forest, eastern Madagascar. 
Genus may belong with the vangas in family Vangidae; retained in present family pending further 
study. Monotypic. 
Distribution. E Madagascar from Marojejy S to Andohahela. 
Descriptive notes. 12 cm; 12-5 g. A small, 
slim-billed forest-canopy insectivore. Has 
ashy-grey top and side of head, contrasting 
with greyish-brown mantle, scapulars and 
rump and light tawny-rufous uppertail-coverts; 
upperwing greyish-brown, slightly darker on 
primaries, and with conspicuous pale panel 
formed by buff or pale rusty edges of second- 
aries; tail feathers rufous-brown with duller 
brown inner borders and tips; chin, throat and 
underparts white, breast side and flanks with 
variable cinnamon-buff wash; iris reddish- 
ji brown, perhaps dark brown; bill blackish or 
dark horn above, paler grey below; legs dark 
horn or blackish. Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Song a characteristic series of 5-15 
descending “pitchi” notes or “swee” notes; buzzing call. 
Habitat. Middle and upper strata of tall, humid evergreen closed-canopy forest, at 300-800 m, 
rarely to 1375 m. 
Food and Feeding. Insects. Usually forages high in canopy; usually in company with other arbo- 
real species, Often sally-gleans or hovers at ends of branches; more acrobatic than N. brunneicauda. 
Breeding. No information. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Known only from the type specimen until rediscov- 
ered in 1989-90. Has now been found to occur in E Malagasy rainforest from far N (Anjanaharibe- 
sud) to far S (Andohahela National Park), but patchily distributed and more or less confined to 
unbroken tracts of true lowland forest, below 800 m. Occurs in seven protected areas, including the 
two above-mentioned and Marojejy and Zahamena National Parks, but remaining suitable habitat 
is under the most severe threat from slash-and-burn agriculture, and is very poorly represented in 
current protected areas. This species is found only in the very small remaining lowland-forest parts 
of the above protected areas. It appears to be absent from Masoala National Park, which contains 
c. 80% of the protected lowland forest of Madagascar. 
Bibliography. Anon. (2004d), Dee (1986), Goodman (1995), Goodman & Schulenberg (1991), Goodman er al. 
(1997), Gyldenstolpe (1933), Langrand (1995), Morris & Hawkins (1998). 
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Subfamily SYLVIINAE 
Genus SYLVIA Scopoli, 1769 


246. Blackcap 


Sylvia atricapilla 


French: Fauvette à téte noire German: Monchsgrasmiicke 
Other common names: Black-capped Warble: 


Spanish: Curruca Capirotada 


Taxonomy. Motacilla Atricapilla Linnaeus. 1758, Sweden. 
Sister-species of S. borin; the two are the most divergent members of the genus. Geographical 
variation very slight and largely clinal, and racial boundaries poorly marked; nominate race 
intergrades with dammholzi in Turkey. Crimea and NW Caucasus, and heineken and pauluccii 
intergrade widely in Spain and NW Africa. Proposed race riphaea (described from SE Urals, in W 
Russia) synonymized with nominate, koenigi (Mallorca) with pauluecii, obscura (Madeira) with 
heineken, and atlantis (Azores) with gularis. Five subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
S. a. atricapilla (Linnaeus. 1758) - breeds W Europe (S to Pyrenees and N Italy) E to SW Siberia 
and N Kazakhstan, S to C Turkey and SW Russia: non-breeding W & S Europe, and NW. W & E 
Africa. 
S. a. gularis Alexander. 1898 — Azores and Cape Verde Is. 
S. a. heineken (Jardine, 1830) - W & S Iberian Peninsula. Madeira and Canary Is. and probably 
Morocco to Algeria and Tunisia. 
S. a. pauluccii Arrigoni, 1902 — E Spain. Balearic Is, Corsica, Sardinia, C & S Italy (including 
Sicily). and probably Tunisia. 
S. a. dammholzi Stresemann, 1928 — breeds NE Turkey and NW Caucasus S to Levant and S 
Caspian Sea region; non-breeding E sub-Saharan Africa. 
" M. Ra —— . Descriptive notes. 14 cm; 8-5-31 g. Medium- 
ae - s " sized warbler with moderately long square- 
pt re ended tail and long. pointed wings; a partially 
* ^. melanistie morph occurs in Atlantic islands, ex- 
ceptionally in continental Europe. Male nomi- 
nate race has distinctive black cap. contrasting 
i with pale greyish rest of head and nape: 
| upperparts olive-tinged brownish-grey: 
remiges and upperwing-coverts blackish-grey 
to dark grey-brown with pale olive-grey 
fringes. alula olive-tinged blackish-grey with, 
| at most, very narrow and diffuse buffish-olive 
M fringes; tail dark brownish-grey, feathers with 
|». narrow and ill-defined olive-grey fringes: 
throat, belly and vent pale whitish-grey. merging with duskier breast and warm greyish-buff body 
side; undertail-coverts olive-greyish with broad whitish fringes; iris dark sepia-brown to dark grey- 
ish-brown, orbital ring dark greyish, eyering white on lower half and black or white and black 
above; bill with blackish culmen and tip, slate-grey three-quarters of basal lower mandible and 
cutting edges of upper mandible: legs greyish. Female is like male but with cap rufous-brown, 
upperparts more profusely tinged brownish-olive (less pure grey), warmer below, especially on 
sides, eyering rufous-brown to white on upper half and white on lower half. Adult male melanistic 
morph usually has blackish head, throat and chest, dark olive-brown upperparts and rusty-brown 
underparts; adult female like non-melanistic female but darker olive-brown. Juvenile resembles 
female but with buffier upperparts, less contrasting rufous-brown cap and warmer underparts, remiges 
and wing-coverts browner overall and with more rufous-brown fringes, iris dark grey, eyering 
mostly whitish; first- winter similar to respective adult, but with mostly juvenile-like bare parts and 
unmoulted flight-feathers. Race dammholzi is slightly paler and greyer than nominate; pauluccii is 
also paler and greyer than nominate, but darker grey below; heineken is darker overall than nomi- 
nate, female with slight rufous tinge above: gularis is similar to previous but with greyer upperparts, 
shorter and more rounded wings. Voice. Song. from inside bush or tree cover usually at c. 45-13 
m above ground, occasionally in non-stereotyped song flight, a musical. varied and rather long 
warble (mean duration c. 4 seconds), usually starts with more chattering, harsh segment that is 
followed by clean, fluting and more stereotyped finale, e.g. "tooru rero rara rero"; can recall song 
of S. borin, but much more varied and has characteristic fluting finale. Variant song, given only in 
parts of range, consists of short repeated series of 2 notes differing in pitch and form (so-called 
“Leier song"). Common contact call a hard metallic "tak", when alarmed given in nervous series 
and often combined with rasping, nasal "dzaaak", e.g. "tak-tak-tak-dzaaak". 
Habitat. Breeds in almost any kind of forested area. Favours broadleaf deciduous forest and mixed 
woodland, either mature or more open and with denser understorey; also occupies riparian forest, 
parks and gardens with trees, fruit-tree plantations, orchards, and evergreen woodland, e.g. pine 
(Pinus) and spruce (Picea) forests; also laurel (Laurus) forest typical of E Atlantic islands. Sea- 
level to tree-line; to c. 1800 in Cape Verde Is, 1600-2000 m in Alps, 2000—2200 m in Pyrenees and 
to 2000 m in Caucasus. In winter associated more with bushy areas rich in berries and other fruits, 
e.g. maquis and garrigue, olive groves. urban gardens and palm plantations; in Africa found in 
large spectrum of habitats, from lowland savanna rich in fruit trees to mangroves, riverside wood- 
land and montane scrub and forest; availability of fruit influences seasonal variation in habitat 
occupation. 
Food and Feeding. Mostly insectivorous during breeding season; largely frugivorous in rest of 
year. Invertebrate diet includes adults and larvae of most insects and a large number of other ar- 
thropods: e.g. mayflies (Ephemeroptera). damselflies and dragonflies (Odonata), stoneflies 
(Plecoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), earwigs (Dermaptera), cockroaches (Blattodea), adult and 
larval bugs (Hemiptera), thrips (Thysanoptera), booklice (Psocoptera), lacewings (Neuroptera), 
scorpion flies (Mecoptera), caddis flies (Trichoptera), and adults and larvae of moths and butter- 
flies (Lepidoptera), flies (Diptera), hymenopterans, and beetles (Coleoptera), also ticks (Acarina), 
pseudoscorpions (Chelonethi). spiders (Araneae), harvestmen (Opiliones), woodlice (Isopoda), 


millipedes (Diplopoda). centipedes (of family Oniscidae), snails (Gastropoda) and earthworms 
(Oligochaeta). Fruits taken include those of genera Sambucus, Lonicera. Prunus, Viscum, Hedera, 
Cornus, Rhamnus, Taxus and Hippophae in C Europe, of Olea, Rhamnus. Ficus, Pistacea, Rubus 
and Hedera in Mediterranean region, and of Balanites, Ziziphus and Salvadora in W Africa; also 
consumes dates, seeds and, particularly in spring, pollen and nectar (recognized as an important 
species acting as a pollinator of Anugyris foetida in SW Spain). In Mediterranean regions, olives a 
significant winter food supply; at this season feeds also on fruits of Asian persimmon (Diospyros 
kaki) in orchards. Swallows small fruits whole, but only pecks at pulp of larger ones (e.g. Ficus and 
cultivated olives). Fruit taken mostly in late summer, autumn and winter, but sometimes during 
peak breeding season and in early spring; non-fruit proportion of diet outside breeding season 
poorly known, but aphids (as also fruit consumption) have important role in autumn pre-migratory 
fattening. Forages largely at medium and high levels. by gleaning items from leaves and twigs; 
sometimes flycatches. Rarely, descends to ground to feed on fallen fruit. In winter frequents 
birdtables, especially during cold spells. 

Breeding. Chiefly mid-Apr to Aug in most of range (one record of nestlings in Sept in Corsica); 
two main seasons, late Aug to late Nov and (less marked) mid-Jan to late Mar, in Cape Verde Is; at 
least c. 5-25% of pairs double-brooded in parts of C & S Europe. and usually two broods (one in 
spring. one in autumn) in Cape Verdes. Monogamous, with rare reports of bigamy and of single 
helpers at nest; territorial. Male builds very rudimentary "cock nests" in 1—2 days; one of these or 
a completely new one subsequently used for breeding, both sexes then completing building in 2-5 
days: nest a finely structured cup with rather thin walls and bottom, made of grasses and herbs and 
some twigs and rootlets. lined with finer grass, hair and roots; generally low in broadleaf decidu- 
ous vegetation, especially in dense foliage of shrub or bush (e.g. bramble) or branches of small 
tree, also in tall herbaceous vegetation (e.g. dense stands of ferns), usually less than 2 m (average 
c. | m) but up to c. 8 m above ground. Clutch 2-7 eggs, usually 4—6, varying with latitude (mean 
3-5-3-9 in Cape Verde Is and Canary Is, 4-6—4-8 in N & E of range), also with altitude, habitat and 
season (e.g. average clutch size decreases to 4 in Jun): incubation by both parents, usually begin- 
ning with penultimate egg. period 10-16 days (average 11-12 days): both also tend chicks, nes- 
tling period 10-15 days (average 11-12 days); fledglings cared for by adults for up to 2-3 weeks, 
young self-feeding in 12-14 days. In large study in Britain (2484 eggs), breeding success 60-496 
(hatching 75.696. fledging 79-996), with predation accounting for 55-496 of losses among non- 
successful nests, desertion the cause in 35-5% of cases: of 96 eggs laid in Toscana (Italy), breeding 
success 46% (hatching 65%, fledging 71%): in SE Germany 51-9% of clutches produced at least 
one fledged young, in Toscana 64% and in Britain 62%; in Czech Republic, densities in plantations 
of introduced false acacia (Robinia pseudoacacia) double those in natural floodplain-forest but 
nesting success (15:596, versus 59%) significantly poorer. Oldest individual recorded in the wild 
11-5 years, in captivity 15 years; annual mortality in C & S Europe 5446-6140 for adults and 68% 
for first-years; causes of mortality of ringed individuals in NW Europe are domestic predators 
25%. human-related (accidental) 35%, human-related (deliberate) 33%, other 7%. 

Movements. Largely sedentary on Atlantic and Mediterranean islands. Partially migratory in Medi- 
terranean Basin and parts of W Europe. and long-distance migrant (to c. 6000 km) in N & E of 
range: moves singly or in small flocks or loose groups. covering up to 200—240 km per night, 
rarely up to 1000 km during sea crossing. Migratory populations breeding W of E Germany head 
SW in autumn to wintering grounds in W Mediterranean and W sub-Saharan Africa, while those to 
the E migrate to SE Europe and E Africa; around this migratory divide in C Europe, proportion of 
birds migrating W, NW and even N has increased steadily since 1960s, causing parallel increase in 
numbers overwintering in Benelux countries, UK and S Scandinavia (such changes in migratory 
behaviour genetically based, and reflect capacity of C European populations to undertake rather 
rapid evolutionary changes in migratory habits). Leaves breeding grounds from Aug; passage 
through C Europe mostly late Aug to late Sept, decreasing during Oct; in W Mediterranean area 
Sept-Nov. mostly late Sept to late Oct (e.g. S France, N Italy) or Oct to early Nov (e.g. Spain, 
Mediterranean islands), with peak passage second half Oct; some studies suggest that autumn 
passage through C Europe has become slightly later in recent decades. Passage through SE Europe 
and Levant from Aug to Nov (mostly Sept-Oct), peak mid-Sept in Turkey and late Sept to Oct in 
Cyprus. Wintering birds arrive W Europe and Mediterranean region Oct-Nov (mostly late Oct to 
Nov), in NW Africa mainly from Jan onwards, and in sub-Saharan W & E Africa from mid-Oct or 
early Nov; highly nomadic in non-breeding season owing to seasonal and geographical variations 
in food availability (mostly berries) and weather conditions; in Spain winter site-fidelity higher in 
S. Departure from wintering grounds N of Sahara begins Feb and ends by early Apr; sub-Saharan 
areas vacated Mar—Apr, with rare cases of lingering until Jun (e.g. in Senegal); spring migration 
through N Africa and Levant mainly late Feb to May (peak mid-Mar and Apr). in S Europe Feb- 
May but mainly Mar-Apr (peak mid-Mar to mid-Apr). Returning migrants reach breeding grounds 
from mid-Feb to May: first arrivals in Switzerland usually from mid-Mar (rarely mid-Feb). in 
Britain mostly late Apr to early May, in Denmark Apr, and in Sweden and Finland not until early 
May or mid-May; in recent decades first arrivals have tended to be a few days earlier than in 
previous years; those spending non-breeding season in UK return earlier to C Europe than do 
those arriving from Mediterranean region. Fidelity to breeding grounds very high, in detailed 
German study, up to 41% of adults returned to natal areas and up to 7% of second-year birds bred 
close to natal site. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to very common in most of range. In 
Europe (which constitutes c. 7596 of breeding range) one of the most numerous bird species, with 
estimated total of 25.000.000—-49.000,000 breeding pairs by year 2000: world population probably 
approaching 70 million pairs. Breeding densities in suitable habitats 2-8 pairs/10 ha. with maxi- 
mum of 15-19 pairs/10 ha in optimal habitats in Germany and Switzerland. In recent decades has 
extended its range N, and also increased in numbers in several areas, particularly UK and. to lesser 
degree, in other areas of C & N Europe: this positive trend apparently due largely to afforestation 
and increased bushy growth linked with decline in cattle grazing and with other changes of forest 
use, perhaps also to improved winter survival (e.g. resulting from extended cultivation in Mediter- 
ranean region). On non-breeding grounds, sparse but locally common in W sub-Saharan Africa, 
but more common in E Africa, where widespread and common (e.g. Kenya, Tanzania) to very 
common (e.g. mountains of S Sudan); numbers wintering in Mediterranean region very high. clearly 
surpassing those of local populations. One of commonest species wintering in Mediterranean 
shrublands and olive groves: in Spain, in favourable years densities of up to 169 birds/10 ha reported 
in study in Seville. Densities on non-breeding grounds fluctuate markedly, both within and be- 
tween winters, owing mostly to variations in weather and food availability; during recent decades 
proportion overwintering in C & N Europe has increased considerably, especially in urban and 
suburban areas, e.g. parks and gardens, as species has adapted to visit feeders and birdtables. 
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247. Garden Warbler 


Sylvia borin 


French: Fauvette des jardins German: Gartengrasmücke Spanish: Curruca Mosquitera 
Taxonomy. Motacilla Borin Boddaert, 1783. France. 

Sister-species of S. atricapilla; the two are the most divergent members of the genus. Geographical 
variation slight and clinal, colour and size varying gradually from W Europe E to Siberia; woodwardi 
intergrades widely with nominate in I: Europe. Proposed races kreczmeri (from Poland) and pateffi 
(Bulgaria) considered insufficiently distinct, and are synonymized with nominate and woodwardi, 
respectively, Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. b. borin (Boddaert, 1783) - breeds Europe E 10 Finland, C Poland, W Hungary and C former 
Yugoslavia; non-breeding sub-Saharan Africa. 

S. b. woodwardi (Sharpe, 1877) - breeds from C Poland, former Yugoslavia and Bulgaria E to C 
Siberia (upper R Yenisey); non-breeding E & S Africa. 

Descriptive notes. 14 cm; 16-22 p (up to 37 g 
prior to migration). A medium-sized, rather ro- 
bust warbler with rounded head shape, propor- 
aY tionately long and pointed wings, squarc-cended 
tail and short stubby bill, but lacking distinc- 
tive plumage characters; horizontal carriage, 
although sometimes maintains more vertical 
posture when singing or feeding. Nominate 
race is olivaccous to grey above, with diffusely 
grey neck side; distinctive dark eye bordered 
by pale supercilium and more conspicuous 
| whitish cyering; whitish below, with slight 
buffish tinge on chin and throat; iris dark 
brown; bill brown with pale base; legs grey- 
ish-brown, Sexes similar, Juvenile is very like adult. Race woodwardi is paler and greyer than 
nominate, without cream or buff tinge, Voici, Song, normally from lower cover of trees or bushes, 
very rarely in flight (e.g. when flushing intruders in territory or approaching female), a sweet and 
musical warble (mean duration c. 4 seconds) with distinct thrush-like tonality; less varied, morc 
sustained and more rapidly delivered than that of S. atricapilla, and without latter's characteristic 
Huting finale, also with shorter pauses between phrases. Typical calls "chek-chek" and "tchur-r-r", 
similar to those of S. communis; alarm calls include "wet" and "duij" notes, repeated according to 
degree of excitement or threat. Imitations of other species occasionally recorded, 

Habitat. Breeds in dense bushes, woodland fringes and riparian forest with abundant undergrowth. 
Prefers shady zones with herbaceous vegetation and broadleaf scrub; often also bushes close to 
reedbeds. In the Alps occurs in stands of green alder (Alnus viridis) and birch (Betula; and various 
willows (Salix), reaching 2300 m, thus in cooler conditions than are tolerated by any of its conge- 
ners. In C Europe favours presence of hawthorn (Crataegus monogyna) and blackthorn (Prunus 
spinosa), and in Finland is associated with raspberry (Rubus idaeus); in Britain abundant in areas 
ol sessile oak (Quercus petraea), although scarce or absent in most oakwoods of Scotland and 
Ireland. Generally avoids pure coniferous plantations, except those with young trees and scrub 
growth; scarce or absent in most drier Mediterranean habitats. In African non-breeding quarters 
inhabits woods, forest edge, orchards and gardens, sometimes entering forest when fruits available 
there; also occupies savanna and dry zones with dense thicket vegetation, e.g. acacia (Acacia) and 
hrachystepia (Brachystegia) woodlands: avoids closed forest, but can enter open montane forest at 
up to 2600 m, although prefers lower altitudes, In Kenya almost completely segregated by altitude 
from S. atricapilla, which occurs mainly above 1600 m. In S Africa races apparently use different 
habitats: woodwardi favours drier areas, whereas nominale selects higher-rainfall zones. Quite 
common in Baikiaea woodland in Botswana: rare or absent in most parts of SW Africa, where 
restricted to lush riverine vegetation and some gardens and parks. 

Food and Feeding. Insectivorous throughout year and especially during breeding season, when 


b 


some fruits and plant material also taken: mostly frugivorous in rest of year. Wide variety of 


invertebrates taken, with predominance of aphids (Aphoidea) and larvae of lepidopterans and 
hymenopterans, In England large amounts of aphids, but also beetles (Colcoptera), flies (Diptera) 
and lepidopterans, and fruits not recorded until late ful. Studies in Russia and E Europe reveal 
consumption of beetles, lepidopterans, hymenopterans, orthopterans and dipterans. Prior to and 
during migration feeds largely on fruits, but animal food also taken (in Germany, up to 83% of 80 


stomachs analysed contained invertebrates); during autumn passage in Spain rather specialized 
on figs (Ficus) and brambles (Rubus fruticosus), hut also takes fruits of genera Pistacea, Phillyrea, 
Rhamnus and Smilax, among others. Diet on African non-hreeding grounds includes fruits of 
Rubus, Solanum, Lantana, Salvadora, Trema, Hoslundia, Securingea, Phyllanthus, Canthium and 
Parinari, and also winged termites (Isoptera); in late winter, when berries become scarce, eats 
mainly insects. During spring migration, recorded as a feeding in several areas on pollen and, 
especially, nectar of Aloe arborescens, Acer platanoides, Brassica fruticulosa and Ferula communis, 
apparently, ingestion of nectar is used as a means of recovering energy after long-distance flights, 
Forages by searching in foliage and twigs, and less often by chasing flying insects, generally 
below 6 m; sometimes in canopy of higher trees when food (especially aphids and caterpillars) 
available there. 

Breeding. Season Apr-Jul, Mainly monogamous, occasional polygyny reported; solitary, territo- 
rial breeder, Male display includes initial rapid beating of wings, then approaching and standing 
alongside female and beating only the wing on side facing her. Male constructs “cock nests”, 
female often selects one of these and completes it, or new nest buill by both sexes; nest a cup 
constructed from plant material, grass, leaves and roots, lined with fine grass and hairs, placed 
normally low down, hidden in trec, bush such as bramble, or among tall plants such as nettle 
(Urtica) or willowherb (Epilobium). Clutch 4-5 eggs; incubation by both sexes, period 11-12 
days; nestling period 10 days, young independent 10-14 days after fledging. In studies in Britain 
(1419 eggs), breeding success 57-6% (hatching 71-9%, fledging 80-15), predation accounting for 
51% of losses among non-successful nests, desertion the cause in 29% of cases, c. 3% parasitized 
by Common Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus), of 379 nests in W Germany, 53:5% produced fledged 
young; in S Finland breeding success estimated at 46.1%, with high annual variability (25-70%). 
Oldest ringed individual 13 years, in captivity up to 18 (exceptionally, 24) years; estimated an- 
nual adult mortality in the wild c. 42%; causes of mortality of ringed individuals in NW Europe 
are domestic predators 18%, human-related (accidental) 34%, human-related. (deliberate) 36%, 
other 12%. 

Movements. Long-distance migrant. Populations breeding in W Burope first migrate SW, mostly 
through Iberia, and then turn S to SE to sub-Saharan wintering grounds; those from E Scandinavia 
and W Russia tend to overfly Italy in a morc S direction, and populations from far E of range cross 
Arabia. Moves on broad front over much of N Africa, with dense passage along Mediterranean and 
Red Sea coasts. Ringing recoveries indicate that individuals from N Europe winter farther S than 
do those from C & S Europe: those from E Kurope occupy areas farther E in non-breeding quarters, 
Adults migrate from late Jul, slightly before juveniles (which start migration before completing 
moult); passage mainly Aug-Sept in Iberia and mainly Sept Oct through Morocco and Algeria; in 
Mauritania lasts from Sept to early Nov. Migration seems to proceed earlier in Middle Hast and E 
Africa than in W, with peak passage in Egypt Aug-Sept, Chad in Sept, and Sudan and Eritrea from 
Jate Aug to early Oct. Movements in Africa not completely understood; in c.g. Liberia, different 
influxes noted, first in mid-Oct and second from Dec onwards, indicative of different migration 
stages. Nominate race common overwinterer in W & C Africa and woodwardi more abundant in E 
& S Africa, but some overlap between respective ranges; maximum density of | bird/3 ha in Bot- 
swana. Return to breeding quarters from late Feb onwards, but main movements from late Mar to 
late Apr; onc of later summer migrants to reach breeding grounds, not until early Jun in N Europe. 
Males arrive some days before females. Known to store Jarge amounts of fat for long-distance 
flights and to cross Sahara without stopping, allhough evidence that some use stopovers within this 
region. Exhibits site-fidelity both at stopover sites during migration and in non-breeding quarters; 
in Malawi, an individual retrapped 5 years after ringing, 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Very common in suitable habitats, and wide- 
spread in much of breeding range. European breeding population estimated at more than 17,000,000 
pairs and considered fairly stable during 1970-2000; highest densities in excess of 10 pairs/ha, 
recorded in willow and birch forest in Switzerland and Poland. As other trans-Saharan migrants, 
declined during 1970s as a result of droughts in African Sahel zone; once the species avoided this 
area, effects were less severe and populations recovered more quickly than did those of congeners, 
Declines reported in 1990. 2000 in France, although populations in some countries of C & N Ku- 
rope considered stable during this period. Some Jocal expansion observed, and sporadic breeding 
confirmed in N Scotland and probably in some steppe arcas of SE Russia, Forest fragmentation and 
land-use changes have apparently benefited this species in parts of N Europe: habitats S of Sahara 
seem to be rather important for refuelling migrants, and alterations or fragmentation of these areas 
could reduce survival. 

Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1999), Anon, (1962, 2004c), Aparicio et al, (1991), Ash (1994), Bairlein ef al, 
(9980), Bairlein (19564, 19872, 1990a, 1991a, 1991b, 1998), Banuchinger & Biebach (2001), Hanchinger cf al. 
(2005), Berthold (1977a, 1988), Berthold & Querner (1984), Biebach (1992, 1998), Hochenski (1985), Borretl 
(1991), Brockel (1974), Busse (2001), Calvario et al. (1989), Cody (197%), Cramp (1992), Dementiey eral. (1968), 
Dowsett er al. (1988), Dunn (1994), bypers (2000), Idle (2002), Fiteni (1980), Fransson (1995), García (198), 
1953), Grandio (1997), Grattarola et al. (1999), Gwinner & Wiltschko (1978), von Haartinan (1969), Hapemeijer & 
Blair (1997), Hanmer (1986), Herremans (19942), Hinsley et at. (1995), Holm & Karsten (1982), Howlett et al. 
(2000), Hume & Biebach (1996), Jenni & Jeonifiermann (1987), Jordano (1982, 19874), Klaassen & Biebach 
(1994), Krebs & Biebach (1989), Kroll (1972), Laursen (1978), Leibak et af (1994), Levin & Gubin (985b), 
Lewis & Pomeroy (1969), Mason (1970), Mayaud (1961), Norman (19908, 1997), Ottosson, Waldenstróm et af, 
(2005), Pearson (1972, 1978), Pearson & Lack (1992), Pfister et el. (1986), Pulido & Widmer (2005), Raijmakers 
& Raijmakers (1994), Sauer (1956), Schwileh er af, (2001), Shinihai, Gargallo & Helbi (2001), Simms (1985) 
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248. Barred Warbler 
Sylvia nisoria 


French: Fauvette épervière German: Sperbergrasmilicke 
Other common names: European Barred Warbler 


Spanish: Curruca Gavilana 


Taxonomy. Motacilla nisoria Bechstein, 1792, central and northern Germany. 

Distinctive, very divergent from all other species in genus. Geographical variation slight and mostly 
clinal: race merzbacheri imergrades widely with nominate in region of Urals and elsewhere, ‘Two 
subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

5. n. nisoria (Bechstein, 1792) - breeds C Europe (N to S Scandinavia and S Finland) E 10 S Ural 
Mis and R Ural, 5 to K Italy, Balkans, N Turkey and N fran; non-breeding E Africa. 

S. n. merzbacheri Schalow, 1907 - breeds SW Siberia and N Kazakhstan Foto SE, Monpolia, and S 
locally in C Asian mountains to N Afghanistan and W China (W Xinjiang); non-breeding 1 Africa, 
Descriptive notes. 15-5 cm; male 19:5-25 p, female 21-1-28:9 g, The largest and most robust of 
the genus; except in juvenile and first winter plumages, has distinctive greyish barring on under 
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parts. Male nominate race is medium grey to 
brownish-grey above. sometimes with bluish 
suffusion, feather tips with white fringes bor- 
dered by dark grey subterminal bands (appear- 
ing scaly); crown and ear-coverts somewhat 
darker (especially in older males), lores and 
ear-coverts speckled white: median and greater 
upperwing-coverts with pale tips (forming 
double wingbar), tertials with broad whitish 
fringes; tail darker than upperparts, outermost 
feathers with white edges and tips; whitish 
below, washed pinkish-cream or buffish-cream 
(especially on sides). chin and throat barred 
with grey. breast and flanks with coarser and 
grey bars, belly and vent with short and narrow grey bars, undertail-coverts with dark grey 
subterminal chevrons; iris deep yellow; bill dark grey, pale base of lower mandible; legs dark grey, 
in spring sometimes yellower. Female breeding is similar to male (older female can be almost 
identical to young male), but usually separable by brownish upperparts appearing much more uni- 
formly coloured, whiter underparts less heavily barred (bars generally less wide than male, incom- 
plete in some areas), white tips in wing and on tail edges smaller, eyes often paler yellow. Juvenile 
is ochreous brownish-grey above, with buffish fringes of wing-coverts, ochreous-buff below, with- 
out any barring. eyes dark brown; first-winter (both sexes) similar to juvenile, but slightly scal- 
loped below. Race merzhacheri is paler above. more brownish-sandy than nominate, whiter and 
less barred below. Voice. Song, usually from top of tree or bush or during flight (often with wing- 
clapping), a musical and vigorous warble of variable short phrases combined with rattling; remi- 
niscent of songs of S. borin and S. communis but shorter. less fluting and musical, and includes 
harsher notes. Alarm and contact call a typical rattling "trrrrt^, commonly 1—2 seconds long, some- 
times longer disyllabic "trrrrt-trrrt" varying according to degree of excitement; other calls indicate 
threat and danger, usually harsher and metallic notes and with rattle calls interspersed. and "tek" 
notes, 

Habitat. A forest species but can occur in open woodland with variety of structured vegetation: 
woodland margins, dense thorny bushes, clearings with rich undergrowth, isolated tree stands, 
young plantations. riverine thickets, hedgerows at railsides and roadsides, pastures, meadows, parks 
and orchards. Typically. requires presence of trees and bushes up to 3 m tall. Lowlands to 1600 m, 
rarely higher. In African non-breeding quarters, inhabits dry open woodland dominated by acacia 
(Acacia) and Commiphora, also dry savanna sites, 

Food and Feeding. Mostly insectivorous during breeding season; fruits become steadily more 
important in diet once breeding finished and just before and during migration. Animal part of adult 
diet includes large amount of beetles (mostly of families Curculionidae and Chrysomelidae), also 
hymenopterans, bugs (Hemiptera) and orthopterans; also lepidopterans, arachnids, flies (Diptera), 
dragonflies (Odonata) and snails. Nestling diet includes large amount of caterpillars and spiders 
(Araneae), occasionally also some berries. Fruits taken in Europe include those of, among other 
genera, Sorbus, Rubus, Prunus, Ribes, Rhamnus, Sambucus, Morus, Crataegus, Vaccinium, Vitis 
and Ficus: in Africa, Bridelia berries eaten in Senegal and Sierra Leone and truits of Premna and 
Grewia in Kenya. Forages near ground in bushes, sometimes in canopy in tall trees. Takes inverte- 
brates mainly from leaves; rarely, catches insects on ground or in flight. 

Breeding. May-Jul; laying mainly in Jun in Finland; one brood per season. Complex mating sys- 
tem including both monogamy and polygamy; once female starts laying, male establishes new 
territories in attempt to pair with second or even third female; in German study c. 40% of males 
paired with additional female; immatures sometimes participate as helpers at nest. Territorial, but 
nests often clustered in suitable sites. Song-flighting male often performs wing-clapping, amount 
of which increases with greater excitement. Male constructs some loose nest platforms: such “cock 
nests” probably used by female merely as indication of male quality. as she rarely uses platforms 
but normally takes some of the material for construction of true nest, an open elaborate cup-shaped 
structure coated externally with spider webs and silk of caterpillar cocoons, placed c. 30-200 cm 
above ground, usually hidden in dense thorny bush such as Rubus, rose (Rosa) or hawthorn 
(Crataegus), occasionally in juniper (Juniperus); territory size variable, 0-11-2-59 ha, area de- 
fended usually smaller in later stages of breeding; male rather site-faithful, female less so. Clutch 
3-6 eggs; in monogamous pairs, incubation of eggs and care of chicks by both sexes, although 
female invests much more time in parental duties; incubation period 12-13 days, nestling period 
10-11 days; fledglings cared for by parents for a further 3 weeks. Close breeding association, 
including overlap in territories. with Red-backed Shrike (Lanius collurio), with up to 85% of nests 
in Germany sited near latter species, and in C Asia (Altai Mts) association with Isabelline Shrike 
(Lanius isabellinus) also reported: such association largely advantageous for both species in terms 
of vigilance and anti-predator strategies, thus increasing breeding success. When male polyga- 
mous, second female normally incubates and tends chicks unaided, and success apparently much 
lower. Sexual maturity attained when | year old, but most do not breed until third year (although 
second-year males may hold territory). Oldest recorded individual 12 years. 

Movements. Migratory; all populations spend non-breeding season in E Africa, mainly Kenya and 
also, less frequently, S Sudan, E Uganda and N Tanzania, possibly also in Chad. Migrates noctur- 
nally and solitarily. Departure from breeding grounds from as early as Jul, lasting until Sept; adults 
leave earlier than juveniles. W populations move SE and join Asian birds in passage through Le- 
vant and Middle East; apparently spends some months in Sudan and Ethiopia before continuing 
onwards to final winter quarters; arrivals in Kenya mostly from late Oct/early Nov. and peak num- 
bers attained in Dec-Jan. Leaves Kenyan wintering grounds in late Mar to early Apr; spring migra- 
tion reported mid-Apr to mid-May. and stragglers recorded as late as 18th Jun in E Saudi Arabia 
and 26th Jun in Israel. Vagrancy recorded in W Africa (Senegambia, Sierra Leone, Nigeria) and S 
Asia (Afghanistan, Pakistan, NW India). Annual in NW Europe (e.g. 286 in Britain in peak year of 
2002), mainly in late Aug and early Sept, less frequent in spring; scarcer in SW Europe, where only 
50 records in France up to 2003 and extremely rare in Spain. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common, and widespread. No esti- 
mates of world population, owing mainly to Jack of precise information on numbers and trends in 
E of range. Population in Europe (constituting more than 50% of total breeding range) estimated as 
being in excess of 460.000 pairs and considered mainly stable between 1970 and 1990. Densities in 
favourable habitats of Germany and Finland 1-20 pairs/10 ha; exceptionally, up to 300 pairs/km? 
recorded in Kazakhstan. Marked annual fluctuations noted locally. Increases recorded in parts of 
its range, as in Finland since 1950s and, more recently, in Ukraine. Currently considered extinct in 
Denmark. Extensive grazing has been suggested as a useful habitat-management tool for keeping 
vegetation varied and well structured, and thus suitable for this species. 

Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1999), Akesson et al. (1995), Anon. (2004c), Ash (1994), Aulén (1976), Bergmann 
& Helb (1982), Berthold (1987, 1988), Cambi (1979), Christie (1975), Cody (1978), Cramp (1992), Davis (1967), 
Dementiev et al. (1968), Douthwaite & Miskell (1991), Dunn (1994), Fransson (1995). Franz (1962), Fraser & 
‘Rogers (2004), Frémont (2005), Gallagher & Woodcock (1980), Gotzman (1965). Hagemeijer & Blair (1997). 
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19882. 1988b. 1997), Norman (1997), Pearson & Lack (1992), Schmidt (1981), Schönfeld (1998), Schubert (1978), 
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249. Lesser Whitethroat 


Sylvia curruca 


French: Fauvette babillarde German: Klappergrasmücke 
Other common names: Grey Whitethroat 


Spanish: Curruca Zarcerilla 


Taxonomy. Motacilla Curruca Linnaeus, 1758, south Sweden. 

Systematics of this species and S. minula and S. althaea controversial. All three traditionally con- 
sidered conspecific, but recent exhaustive phenotypic and genetic studies suggest that they should 
be treated as separate species, differing not only genetically but also vocally and in size (but less 
markedly in plumage): in parts of Asia where they breed very close to each other, they are segre- 
gated ecologically and altitudinally. The three appear to form a highly distinct clade (S. hortensis 
and S. leucomelaena being their closest relatives). Geographical variation within present species 
largely clinal, race halimodendri intergrading widely with nominate in S Siberia. Proposed races 
blythi (from N Siberia), caucasica (Turkey, Caucasus and N Iran) and zagrossiensis (SW Iran) are 
largely inseparable from, and therefore synonymized with, nominate; similarly, telengitica (Rus- 
sian Altai and Mongolia) is included within halimodendri. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. c. curruca (Linnaeus, 1758) - breeds Europe (E from S Fennoscandia, Britain and N, C & SE 
France) E to Transbaikalia, S to N Italy, Balkans, Asia Minor, Levant, N & SW Iran and S Siberia: 
non-breeding Africa and S Asia. 

S. c. halimodendri Sushkin, 1904 — breeds Kazakhstan (from lower Volga) E to Mongolia; non- 
breeding S Asia. 

Descriptive notes. 12-5-14 cm; 9:5-18 g. 


Eg = ere 
a SE E Small and slim Sylvia with greyish-brown gen- 
y À eral appearance, narrow and moderately long 


2 tail, rather short bill. Nominate race has me- 
dium-grey head, darker facial mask, sometimes 
a vague white stripe over eye; rear nape and 
upperparts contrastingly duller, greyish-tinged 
olive-brown: tail darkish with white edges and 
narrow tips on outer feathers, outermost rectrix 
with greyish wedge on edge of inner web and 


z along shaft tip; chin and throat prominently 
X f S white; underparts whitish, with light grey to 
| » po se NN pinkish-brown suffusion on sides, more intense 


buffish on breast side and vent, leaving obvi- 
ous central white patch; iris dark brown to pale grey, with blackish orbital ring, whitish-grey eyering; 
bill and legs greyish. Sexes similar. Juvenile is more buffish-brown, less grey, than adult, with 
facial mask indistinct, white on edges of outermost rectrices more diffuse and less pure, underparts 
more uniformly tinged buffish. iris uniformly dark grey. Race halimodendri is paler and browner 
above than nominate, crown paler grey. more contrasting ear-coverts, more white on outer tail 
feathers, whiter underparts, size similar or somewhat smaller. Voice. Song, normally from dense 
cover, rarely in flight, consists of two different parts (not always uttered in same order), a variable 
warbling chatter and a loud rattling trill, trill sounding like "rutututututu" and audible at long dis- 
tance; warbling notes used repetitively and often including imitations of other species; song varies 
slightly throughout Europe. Common call a short and hard "tek", usually used with song and subsong 
and mixed with other high-pitched brief and penetrating notes, e.g. insect-like "zit-zit-zit". 
Habitat. Breeds in open country or near forests in wide range of habitats rich in dense cover and 
lower-level foliage. such as shrubland, hedgerows and plantations with small trees; also in gar- 
dens, parks, cemeteries. orchards, young conifer plantations and forest edges. In England, occurs 
in tall dense farmland hedgerows and small thickets, sometimes also in oakwoods (Quercus robur 
and Q. petraea); favours forest clearings or glades of spruce (Picea) and pine (Pinus) and thickets 
of juniper (Juniperus) in Russia; along Baltic coast, inhabits thickets of Japanese rose (Rosa rugosa), 
hawthorn (Crataegus) and elder (Sambucus) close to dunes. In the Alps, occupies low vegetation 
surrounding Pinus mugo in subalpine forest. Race halimodendri recorded in more arid habitats. in 
steppe with scrub and low bushes. During breeding often associates with S. communis, but chooses 
more densely vegetated areas and taller bushes than latter. Sea-level up to mountains, to 2200 m in 
Austria, to 2350 m and singing males recorded up to 2650 m in Switzerland. In non-breeding range 
found in open savanna with sparse bushes and trees, palm groves, thickets along watercourses, and 
especially stands of tamarisk (Tamarix) and acacia (Acacia). 
Food and Feeding. Mostly insectivorous during breeding season. Studies of stomachs contents 
revealed some predominance of lepidopteran larvae, beetles (of families Chrysomelidae and 
Curculionidae), bugs (Hemiptera, including aphids), ants (Hymenoptera), flies (Diptera); also large 
number of other invertebrates, including spiders (Araneae), myriapods, and small snails and slugs. 
Nestling diet includes, among others groups, bugs. lepidopteran larvae, dipteran flies, caddis flies 
(Trichoptera) and homopteran bugs. Caterpillars represented up to 86% of prey items fed to fledg- 
lings in Scotland. Considered less frugivorous than many congeners, although a high number of 
fruits recorded as taken in Europe, especially those of genera Prunus, Rubus, Rhamnus, Ribes, 
Crataegus, Pistacia and Olea; on Sudanese non-breeding grounds seen to feed on fruits of 
Tamarindus indica; reported also as taking seeds of Avena and Convolvulus. Nectar and pollen 
taken from various plants, including genera Acer, Crataegus, Eucalyptus, Tecoma and Fritillaria. 
Generally forages in trees and bushes, searching leaves, twigs and bark for insects. Observed sys- 
tematically to search for food items on tree trunks in manner of Eurasian Treecreeper (Certhia 
familiaris); also to beat wings in attempt to flush prey. Rarely, catches insects in flight. 
Breeding. Season late Apr to early Aug, up to two weeks earlier in C Europe than in N; one brood 
per season, two broods exceptional. Monogamous; solitary, territorial breeder. Male builds one or 
more "cock nests", a simple platform intended to attract female; may be used later for construc- 
tion of breeding nest, which built by both sexes, a deep cup of grass with rootlets and small twigs, 
also moss and spider webs and cocoons, usually lined with hair, sited from near ground to 3 m 
above it in thorny bush or shrub, or in small tree, more occasionally in herbal vegetation, in 
Britain often in Rubus or hawthorn, but in Germany and Switzerland conifer also used frequently, 
and in Poland and Finland juniper and spruce; site-fidelity apparently rather strong (average adult 
return rate 23%). Clutch 3-7 eggs: 1—2 replacement clutches laid if first one lost: incubation by 
both sexes, period 11—12 days; chicks fed by both parents, nestling period 12-13 days: fledglings 
fed for 18-20 days after leaving nest, leave natal area at 45—55 days, when post-juvenile moult 
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completed. Oldest recorded individual 7 years; causes of mortality of ringed individuals in NW 
Europe are domestic predators 18%, human-related (accidental) 44%, human-related (deliberate) 
32%, other 6%. 

Movements. Long-distance migrant. European populations (nominate race) migrate SE & E through 
Mediterranean to reach non-breeding quarters in Africa (mostly E from Chad; rare in W Africa); 
marked eastward movements make the species rather scarce or uncommon over most of W & C 
Mediterranean region. E populations migrate to S Asia. Nocturnal migrant. Departure from breed- 
ing grounds starts mid-Jul, peak mainly late Aug to early Sept, reaching winter quarters mostly by 
late Oct; return begins early. some leaving in late Jan (recorded Israel) or late Feb (Sudan), but 
mostly from Mar to early Apr; arrival in breeding areas from mid-Apr (exceptionally late Mar), but 
in N of range sometimes not until May; males leave wintering grounds earlier than do females and 
arrive in breeding areas 5-10 days before them. E race halimodendri migrates to S Asia (Pakistan 
to NE India): autumn passage apparently similar to that of nominate, and noted in Tajikistan mainly 
late Aug to mid-Sept, but returns earlier in spring, with first arrivals in Kazakhstan in early Mar: 
this race probably also winters in SE Iran and S Afghanistan but confirmation required, due to 
possible confusion with other taxa. Individual believed to be of race halimodendri reported in 
Sweden during Oct-Dec 2000. Vagrant of this species observed in Alaska in Sept 2002, the first 
record for North America. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Widespread and reasonably common in most 
of breeding range. European population estimated at more than 4,800,000 breeding pairs and con- 
sidered to be fairly stable in period 1970-1990. Despite declines in some countries during 1990— 
2000. populations in Poland, Russia and Romania stable, and increases recorded in some parts of 
its European range. In favourable habitats densities normally 0-2-1 pair/10 ha, but locally can 
reach up to 7 pairs/10 ha in parks and gardens in suburban areas of C Europe. 

Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1999), Akesson e! al. (1995). Aidley & Wilkinson (19872). Anon. (2004c), Ash 
(1981, 1994), Bairlein er al. (1980), Baker (1988), Barbraud & Barbraud (1995), Bergmann & Helb (1982), Berthold 
(1988). Berthold er al. (1986), Biebach et al. (1986), Bochenski (1985), Boddy (1994), Busse (2001), Byars & 
Curtis (1998), Cramp (1992), Dementiev et al. (1968). Dvorak & Berg (1993). Eggers (2000). Ellegren & Fransson 
(1992), Flint & Stewart (1992), Fransson (1995), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1991), Green et al. (1994), von 
Haartman (1969), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Herkenrath (1989), Horner (1980), Howlett et al. (2000), Jones et al. 
(1996). Kington (1998), Klit (1999), Lehman (2002, 2003), Levin & Gubin (1985b), Loskot (2005). Madge (2001), 
Marchant (1992), Martens & Steil (1997), Mason (1976), Mathiasson (197 1), Moreau (1972), Norman, S.C. (1990a, 
1992, 1997), Pearson & Lack (1992), Pettersson (2001). Rabgl (1973), Shirihai (1996), Shirihai, Gargallo & Helbig 
(2001). Siefke (1962), Simms (1985), Snow & Perrins (1998), Sokolov (2000). Svensson (1990, 1992, 1999). 
Urban er al. (1997). Wernham et al. (2002), Wiehe (1989, 1995), Zink (1973). 


250. Small Whitethroat 


Sylvia minula 


French: Fauvette minule German: Buschgrasmücke Spanish: Curruca Chica 
Other common names: Desert (Lesser) Whitethroat; Margelanic Whitethroat (margelanica) 


Taxonomy. Sylvia minula Hume, 1873, Bahawalpur, Pakistan. 

Systematics of this species and S. curruca and S. althaea controversial. All three traditionally 
considered conspecific, but recent exhaustive phenotypic and genetic studies suggest that they 
should be treated as separate species, differing not only genetically but also vocally and in size (but 
less markedly in plumage); in parts of Asia where they breed very close to each other, they are 
segregated ecologically and altitudinally. The three appear to form a highly distinct clade (S. hortensis 
and 5. leucomelaena being their closest relatives). Studies indicate additionally that race margelanica 
of present species represents a fourth species; relevant data on E populations, however, still inad- 
equate or lacking, and further research needed to clarify systematic status of this race. Proposed 
race snigirewskii (from Turkmenistan) largely inseparable from, and therefore synonymized with, 
nominate; Jaxartica (S Kazakhstan) falls within range of clinal variation of nominate, with which 
likewise synonymized; poorly differentiated chuancheica (Upper Huang He, S of Gobi, in N China) 
included within margelanica. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. m. minula Hume, 1873 — breeds SE Caspian region (SE Kazakhstan, Turkmenistan) E to W 
China (Xinjiang), probably also E Iran and W Afghanistan; non-breeding from Arabia E to NW 
India. 

S. m. margelanica Stolzmann, 1898 — breeds N China from SW Gobi S to Lop Nur and Qaidam 
Pendi, E to Ningxia (R Huang Ho); non-breeding range presumed S Asia. 

Descriptive notes. 12 cm; 8-13 g. Asmall war- 
bler with short bill, short primary projection. 
Nominate race has pale grey or buff-grey 
crown, very short and indistinct whitish 
supercilium above eye; lores and ear-coverts 
grey, at best only slightly darker than crown; 
upperparts yellowish sandy; tail pale grey- 
brown, extensive white on outermost rectrix; 
chin and throat pure white, underparts whitish, 
extensively suffused with pale yellowish-buff; 
iris cream, yellow or pale yellow-brown to dark 
grey or dark brown; bill and legs grey. Distin- 
guished from S. curruca mainly by smaller size, 
shorter bill and shorter primary projection, 
paler general coloration, less well-patterned head. Sexes similar. Juvenile is rather pale above, with 
browner ear-coverts, darker grey on crown and more buff to rufous on mantle; iris darker than 
adult's. Race margelanica is similar to nominate but larger and slightly darker, with less white in 
tail, also has longer tail and slightly shorter bill. Voice. Song of nominate race a warbling chatter, 
reminiscent of first part of S. curruca song but richer, with shorter notes but long phrases (mean 2-1 
seconds), and broader band width: no information on song of margelanica. Contact call a harsh 
churring "tzej-tzej-tzej-tzej-tzej-tzej", even more grating than that of S. curruca but probably dif- 
ficult to distinguish reliably; alarm calls apparently as latter's. 

Habitat. Deserts and steppes with thorn-scrub in arid and semi-arid habitats: sometimes sand-dune 
desert with Capparis bushes or near water in oases. Race margelanica breeds in desert habitats at 
higher altitude than nominate. In non-breeding range occupies similar habitats, and in United Arab 
Emirates also sparse woodland, acacia (Acacia) gravel plains, ghaf trees (Prosopis cinerarea), 
margins of cultivations, sometimes gardens and parks. 

Food and Feeding. Large amounts of insects, including ants (Hymenoptera) and aphids (Aphoidea) 
in non-breeding season; reported as visiting flowers such as those of Acacia arabica or Dalbergia 
sissoo, both for nectar and for insects. In desert, very often seen to forage by running on ground 
and looking for prey. sometimes hopping. 


Breeding. Little known. Season apparently mainly May-Jun, but also mid-Jul at higher altitude (c. 
3000 m); usually one brood, occasionally two. Nest normally up to 1 m above ground in shrub or 
low bush (e.g. Lasiagrostis), sometimes in tree. No other information. 

Movements. Migratory. After breeding, migrates to Pakistan and NW India and, probably, C & S 
Arabia. In Pakistan autumn passage detected in early Sept, but peak mostly from early Oct; com- 
mon visitor between late Sept and early May in United Arab Emirates; spring passage Mar-Apr. 
Non-breeding range of E race margelanica unknown, but thought to coincide with that of nomi- 
nate; two individuals apparently of race margelanica recorded in W Europe, one in Denmark in 
Oct 1992 and other in Scotland (on Fair Isle) in Jun 1999. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. Although there are no esti- 
mates of global population and trends, this species' large range suggests that it is not at any risk. 
Bibliography. Baxter & Broadbent (2004), Cramp (1992), Evans (1994), Holt & Turner (1999), Madge (2001), 
Martens & Steil (1997), Nielsen (2000), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Richardson (1990), Roberts (1992), Shirihai, 
Gargallo & Helbig (2001), Urban er al. (1997), Zuyderdunyn (2004). 


25]. Hume's Whitethroat 
Sylvia althaea 


French: Fauvette de Hume German: Eibischgrasmücke 
Other common names: Mountain Lesser Whitethroat 


Spanish: Curruca de Hume 


Taxonomy. Sylvia althaea Hume, 1878, Kashmir. 

Systematics of this species and S. curruca and S. minula controversial. All three traditionally con- 
sidered conspecific, but recent exhaustive phenotypic and genetic studies suggest that they should 
be treated as separate species, differing not only genetically but also vocally and in size (but less 
markedly in plumage); in parts of Asia where they breed very close to each other, they are segre- 
gated ecologically and altitudinally. The three appear to form a highly distinct clade (S. hortensis 
and S. leucomelaena being their closest relatives). Birds from Alai and Pamir Ranges E to Tien 
Shan sometimes separated as race monticola, but considered not reliably distinguishable from those 
in rest of range. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds from S Kazakhstan (Karatau Mts) E to SW & C Tien Shan, S in mountains to 
NW Himalayas, Afghanistan, SE Iran and W Pakistan, probably also in S Turkmenistan and NE 
Iran (Kopet Dag); non-breeding from S Iran (probably also S Iraq and S Afghanistan) E to S India 
and Sri Lanka, probably also SE Arabian Peninsula. 

Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 11-17 g. A medium- 
sized Sylvia with dark head top and upperparts; 
thick-based and rather strong bill reminiscent 
of that of a tit (Parus). Above, plumage is dark 
grey with slaty-bluish suffusion, forehead and 
crown even darker, mantle and especially 
scapulars slightly browner; lores and ear-cov- 
erts uniformly dark grey, very indistinct paler 
supercilium; obvious pale wingpanel and con- 
trasting pale edges of tertials; tail blackish, 
outermost rectrix with much pure white on 
outer web and with distinct white wedge and 
narrow white edge on inner web, adjacent 
rectrix with contrasting white on tip of inner 
web; chin and throat white, underparts with greyish side, paler on chest and flanks, sometimes with 
pink-buff tones; iris dark; bill and legs black. Differs from rather similar S. curruca in larger size, 
darker head and upperparts, more and purer white in outer tail. Sexes similar. Juvenile is somewhat 
paler and duller above than adult, with wing-coverts and remiges edged buff (especially contrast- 
ing in tertials), tail dark greyish, underparts browner. Voice. Song described as “tru-tru tru-ee tru- 
ee tru-ee" lasting c. 2 seconds, repeated, with some variation, at intervals of 4-5 seconds; more 
intense and less repetitive than, and lacking trill of, song of S. curruca, with note and repertoire 
intermediate between those of latter and S. minula. Typical call a subdued hard tongue-clicking 
"tek" and “wheet-wheet-wheet”; “churr” calls and begging calls apparently quite similar to those 
of S. curruca. 

Habitat. Broadleaf woodland and sparse juniper (Juniperus) scrub, at 2000-3600 m; also lower 
bushes and shrubs on rocky slopes, and orchards with almond (Prunus dulcis) in cultivated areas. 
Occurs in more open areas than S. curruca; in non-breeding season present in forests and planta- 
tions, avoiding arid areas occupied by S. minula. 

Food and Feeding. Insectivorous; probably takes some berries. Recorded as feeding nestlings 
with dipteran flies and lepidopteran larvae. As congeners, visits flowers of acacia (Acacia), Capparis 
and Protopsis, both for nectar and for inseets. 

Breeding. Apr—Jul, with marked differences according to altitude, most nests built probably from 
early May onwards, with main laying period mid-May to mid-Jun; two broods per season recorded 
in Kashmir, but unknown whether this behaviour common or related to replacement of lost clutches. 
Nest built by both sexes, a cup made from small roots and fine stems, old leaves and soft parts of 
juniper and Artemisia plants, well hidden at low height, usually 20-150 cm above ground, in thicket, 
shrub or bush, in burnt areas in absence of low vegetation sometimes at up to 3 m or more in tree; 
nest more solid and better sheltered than those of congeners, presumably for protection against 
colder environment. Clutch 4—5 eggs (replacement clutches smaller); sexes share parental duties; 
incubation period 11 days, nestling period 11-12 days. 

Movements. Migratory. Non-breeding grounds in S Iran, commonly in Pakistan, S India (Western 
Ghats, Eastern Ghats) and N Sri Lanka. Details of routes and precise non-breeding quarters poorly 
known and often difficult to establish; in some areas uncertain whether a passage migrant or an 
overwintering visitor, and not easy to be certain of identity of some recorded individuals owing to 
taxonomic confusion. Leaves breeding grounds in SE Kazakhstan mainly Aug and early Sept, 
although first arrivals in Pakistan noted as early as late Jul: in Sri Lanka, recorded Oct-Apr in dry 
strip of country along coast from Jaffna district S to about Marichchukkaddi. In spring. reaches 
breeding areas in SE Kazakhstan and Tajikistan quite late, from end Apr to early May, but arrivals 
in Turkmenistan seem to be some weeks earlier; in SE Iran arrivals established by mid-Apr. Va- 
grant in W Palearctic. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Poorly known; probably locally common. Al- 
though no estimates of total population and trends, there appears to be no reason to consider this 
species to be at any risk. Research required in order to determine precise limits of both its breeding 
and non-breeding ranges. 

Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1999), Ali & Ripley (1997), Bates & Lowther (1952), Berthold (1988), Bocheüski 
(1985), Cramp (1992), Dementiev et al. (1968), Evans (1994), Loskot (2001), Madge (2001). Martens & Steil 
(1997), Roberts (1992), Shirihai, Gargallo & Helbig (2001), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Urban er al. (1997), 
Wallace (1973). 
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252. Orphean Warbler 


Sylvia hortensis 


French: Fauvette orphée German: Orpheusgrasmücke Spanish: Curruca Mirlona 
Taxonomy. Motacilla hortensis J. F. Gmelin, 1789, France. 

Has sometimes been considered to form a superspecies with S. leucomelaena. but the two differ 
significantly in e.g. size, iris colour, tail pattern and tail movements, juvenile plumage and voice. 
Recent phenotypic and genetic studies suggest that both are closely related to, and form a clade 
with, S. buryi and S. lugens. Races of present species constitute two groups, one in W (nominate) 
and the other in E (the remaining three races); recent studies indicate that these two groups differ 
markedly from each other in mitochondrial DNA and constantly so in plumage, moult pattern. bill 
morphology and song. suggesting that they should perhaps be treated as separate species. Within E 
group, racial differences rather slight and clinal. plumage becoming paler and greyer. hood blacker, 
size larger, and bill and tail longer from E to W. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. h. hortensis (J. F. Gmelin, 1789) — breeds SW & S Europe (E to Switzerland and Italy) and NW 
Africa (SW Morocco E to NE Libya): non-breeding W Sahel (Senegal E to Niger and Chad). 

S. h. crassirostris Cretzschmar, 1830 — breeds SE Europe (E from Slovenia) E to Turkey, Levant, 
NW Iran and W Azerbaijan: non-breeding mainly Sudan E to W Yemen. 

S. h. balchanica Zarudny & Bilkevich, 1918 — breeds from SW Caspian Sea region and NE Iraq E 
to SE Turkmenistan and SE Iran: non-breeding S Iran, S Pakistan and SE Arabia (United Arab 
Emirates. Oman). 

S. h. jerdoni (Blyth, 1847) — breeds S Kazakhstan, E Uzbekistan and W Kyrgyzstan S to Afghani- 
stan, also extreme SE Iran and W Pakistan: non-breeding India. 


iii | . Descriptive notes. 15 cm: 14-6-35 g. Rather 
pu — large and heavy Sy/via warbler with moder- 
Es 


i j ately long tail and wing, and a long. pointed 
- H^ cmm | bill. Male nominate race has blackish hood, 
a eal n usually with somewhat darker and purer black 
j : L7 facial mask: upperparts pale brownish-grey. 
merging with blackish hood on nape: remiges 
and upperwing-coverts blackish-grey with pale 
grey to greyish-brown fringes: alula blackish, 
x* | smaller feathers with broad greyish-brown 
fringes, largest one narrowly fringed whitish: 
| tail greyish-black, well-demarcated white 
.^ 5 edges and tip on outermost feather (covering 
n fringe on outer web, moderate edge on inner 
web), white top on adjacent two rectrices; mostly whitish below, purer white on throat and mid- 
belly, marked pinkish creamy-buff tinge on breast side, flanks and vent: undertail-coverts pinkish- 
grey, slightly paler grey fringes; iris whitish-cream (sometimes with diffuse brownish dots). orbital 
ring blackish-grey to blackish, eyering largely blackish; bill with blackish culmen and tip. pale 
greyish cutting edges of upper mandible and half to one third of basal lower mandible; legs grey- 
ish. Female resembles male but browner above, more intensely suffused buffish-brown (less pink- 
ish) below. head distinctly paler (more concolorous with mantle), mostly medium-grey, often with 
darker ear-coverts and paler lores: iris mostly dull pale yellowish, eyering with greyish and white 
feathers. Juvenile is buffish greyish-brown above, buffish-brown below except for whiter throat, 
has pale edges and tips of tail feathers reduced and with distinct creamy suffusion, iris dark brown 
to olive-brown. orbita] ring brownish-grey to blackish-grey. eyering mostly white; first- winter 
resembles female. distinguished by juvenile-like unmoulted flight-feathers and bare parts. Races 
differ mainly in colour tones and bill size: crassirostris male has somewhat darker hood and longer 
bill than nominate, is much purer grey above, whitish below, with dark-centred undertail-coverts; 
balchanica is similar to previous. but with slightly paler underparts and greyer upperparts; male 
jerdoni is palest, with still greyer upperparts and whiter underparts than last, also more extensively 
black hood and longest bill. Voice. Song. from leafy cover on top of bush or tree, rarely during song 
flight, a vigorous and far-carrying warble, differing to great extent geographically: in W (nominate 
race) a very monotonous and relaxed combination of notes alternating in pitch, e.g. “teero-teero- 
teero"; in C & E of range (other three races) decidedly longer, much more varied and rich, recalling 
song of Common Nightingale (Luscinia megarhynchos). Common contact call a hard "tchak". 
Habitat. Favours various types of open or semi-open woodland with variable bushy cover. e.g. 
maquis with cork oak (Quercus suber) and holm oak (Quercus ilex), also dehesa-like forest of 
Argania spinosa, olive groves and park-like pine (Pinus) forest. Found also in abandoned orchards, 
suburban gardens, and forested margins of vineyards and ravines. Occupies warm and dry environ- 
ments mostly below 800 m in W of range, locally reaching c. 2000 m in Spanish Pyrenees and c. 
2500 m in NW Africa; higher elevations in E, largely above c. 1200 m in W Asia and at 2000-3000 
m in Baluchistan. In non-breeding range inhabits various semi-arid savanna and steppe-like habi- 
tats with sparse tree cover and some scrubby vegetation, mostly acacia (Acacia) woodland or scrub; 
also tamarisk (Tamarix) thickets and along bushy riversides. 
Food and Feeding. Mostly arthropods, especially insects and their larvae; also berries outside 
breeding season. Invertebrate diet includes spiders (Araneae), ticks (Acarina), grasshoppers 
(Orthoptera), cockroaches (Blattodea) and mantises (Mantodea), stick-insects (Phasmida). bugs 
(Hemiptera), moths (Lepidoptera), flies (Diptera), sawflies and ants (Hymenoptera), beetles 
(Coleoptera), snails (Mollusca) and earthworms (Oligochaeta). Fruits taken include those of gen- 
era Rubus, Prunus, Rhamnus, Rubia, Vitis, Ficus. Sambucus, Lonicera, Salvadora. Myoporum, 
Pistacia, Morus, Capparis, Daphne and Olea; nectar and seeds also taken. Forages by moving 
slowly from low scrub to top of trees, gleaning and picking food items from leaves and branches, 
mostly on external leafy parts; sometimes catches insects directly on ground or by flycatching. 
Frequently associates with Woodchat Shrike (Lanius senator) while feeding; often perching in 
same tree as latter. 
Breeding. Season mid-Apr to Jul, in S Europe laying mostly second half May: one brood. Mo- 
nogamous; territorial. Nest built by both sexes, a rather robust cup of grass and plant material with 
vegetable down, moss and cobwebs, lined with finer grasses and fibres, placed c. 0-5-3-5 m (aver- 
age c. 1-5 m) above ground in bush or tree; frequently close to nest of Woodchat Shrike (Lanius 
senator), even in same bush or tree. Clutch 3-6 eggs. usually 3—5 (average 4-6—4-8 in Switzerland 
and France, 4-2 in NW Africa); replacement clutches laid after eggs lost; incubation by both par- 
ents, mostly by female, usually from penultimate egg, period 12-14 days; both also tend chicks, 
nestling period c. 12-13 days; young fed by parents for a further 5-6 days after fledging. Reported 
breeding success 34% in W Tien Shan (Kyrgyzstan), hatching and fledging success being respec- 
tively 56% and 61%. Oldest recorded individual in captivity 14 years. 
Movements. Medium-distance to long-distance migrant; scarce records of overwintering N of Sa- 
hara. Generally moves singly. Vacates breeding grounds from Jul to Sept; autumn passage through 
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whole breeding range mid-Jul to mid-Oct, mostly early Aug to mid-Sept; reaches non-breeding 
areas in E Africa and S Asia from Aug, somewhat later (late Aug and Sept) in W African Sahel 
zone; recorded from mid-Nov in Ethiopia, but as early as Aug in Sudan. Departure from non- 
breeding grounds primarily from late Feb/early Mar and ending in May, exceptionally later (one in 
Niger in Jun); spring passage through NW Africa late Feb to mid-May, in SW Europe late Mar to 
May (mainly mid-Apr to mid-May); in Cyprus recorded mostly middle/late Mar to mid-Apr; mi- 
grates through Israel and rest of Levant mid-Feb to late May (mainly Mar-Apr), C Saudi Arabia 
(Riyadh) mid-Jan to early May, and Gulf states mid-Feb to mid-May (rarely, mid-Jun). Reaches 
breeding grounds in NW Africa and S Europe from early or late Mar to early Apr, mostly from Apr 
onwards; arrival in extreme N parts of range, e.g. Switzerland and C Asia, in late Apr or early May. 
Males arrive in breeding areas a few days earlier than females. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Rather patchily distributed; common to very 
common breeder in optimal habitats, but otherwise rather scarce; fairly common to locally com- 
mon in most parts of main non-breeding grounds. Bred in Luxemburg until end of 19th century; 
has bred once (1915) in Belgium. Breeding population in Europe (c. 5096 of total range) estimated 
at 170.000—480,000 pairs by year 2000; elsewhere, quantitative data unavailable. Breeding densi- 
ties up to 2-4 pairs/10 ha in more suitable habitats (e.g. cork oak maquis). but only 0-3-1.1 pairs/ 
10 in most areas. Declined markedly in Spain (European stronghold) and Italy between 1970 and 
1990, but current situation less clear; seems to be recovering slightly in some areas, e.g. has ex- 
panded its range in NE Spain since late 1970s and early 1980s. and during 1990-2000 increased in 
France and Bulgaria but decreased in Turkey, Italy and Switzerland. Has suffered habitat loss and 
deterioration caused mainly by agricultural intensification and decreased grazing. Wildfires can 
have adverse effect in the short term but, by helping to open up forested areas. probably favour the 
species; in Mediterranean region can breed in burnt cork oak forest in the year immediately after 
fire, taking advantage of rapid recovery of tree canopy. and reaching very high densities only 4 
years after fire. 

Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1999), Anon. (2004c), Backhurst eral. (1973). Belman (1973), Bergmann (1976), 
Bergmann & Helb (1982), Bergmann & Weiss (1976), Berthold (1988), Berthold & Querner (19822). Beven (1971), 
Bochefski (1985), Bottani & Praz (1977). Brugiére (1996), Busse (2001), Cramp (1992), Dementiev et al. (1968), 
Dontchev & Isenmann (1997), Estrada er al. (2004), Gallagher & Woodcock (1980), Gerber (1963), Géroudet 
(1950), Goodman er al. (1989), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Hallmann (1994b), Handrinos & Akriotis (1997), 
Isenmann (1989b). Isenmann & Fradet (1995), Isenmann & Tyssandier (1994), Izhaki & Safriel (1985), Jordano 
(19872). Kovshar (1966), Lévèque (1977). Meyrueix (2005). Milchev & Kovachev (2000), Moreau (1972), Morel 
& Roux (1966), Ottosson er al. (2001), Pearson & Lack (1992), Prieta (2003), Roberts (1992), Salewski. Almasi & 
Schlageter (2006), Shirihai (1988b, 1996), Shirihai, Gargallo & Helbig (2001), Snow & Perrins (1998), Tyssandier 
(1991). Williamson (1968b), Zbinden & Blondel (1981). 


253. Arabian Warbler 


Sylvia leucomelaena 


French: Fauvette d' Arabie German: Akaziengrasmücke Spanish: Curruca Árabe 
Other common names: Red Sea Warbler; Blanford's Warbler (somaliensis and blanfordi) 


Taxonomy. Curruca leucomelaena Hemprich and Ehrenberg, 1833, central Midyan, Saudi Arabia. 
Generic placement of this species formerly uncertain; thought by some to be better included in the 
timaliid genus Parisoma. Has sometimes been considered to form a superspecies with S. hortensis, 
but the two differ significantly in e.g. size, iris colour, tail pattern and tail movements, juvenile 
plumage and voice. Recent phenotypic and genetic studies suggest that both are closely related to, 
and form a clade with, S. buryi and S. lugens. Races form two groups, one N & E of Red Sea 
(nominate and negevensis) and the other W & S of Red Sea (blanfordi and somaliensis), these 
differing primarily in size and in degree of sexual dimorphism: both groups exhibit clinal variation 
in upperpart coloration (becoming darker and less grey from N to S), and W group also in amount 
of white on tail (increasing from N to S). Birds from Yemen described as a further race, distincta, 
but fall into range of individual variation of nominate, within which therefore included. Four sub- 
species recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. l. negevensis Shirihai, 1988 — Arava Valley. along Israel-Jordan border. 

S. l. leucomelaena (Hemprich & Ehrenberg, 1833) - NW Saudi Arabia (Tabuk and Khaybar) to S 
Yemen, then E to Dhofar (Oman). 

S. I. blanfordi Seebohm. 1879 — SE Egypt (Gebel Elba) S along coast to SE Eritrea. 

S. I. somaliensis (W. L. Sclater & Mackworth-Praed, 1918) - Djibouti and N Somalia. 
Descriptive notes. 14-5 cm; 11-16-3 g. Rather 
large and robust Sy/via warbler with long 
graduated tail, short rounded wings. Male 
nominate race has blackish-chocolate hood 
merging at nape with pale brownish-grey 
upperparts; remiges, upperwing-coverts and 
alula blackish-grey with ash-grey fringes 
(rather broad except on largest alula feather); 
tail blackish with sharply demarcated white 
edges and tips on outer feathers, on outermost 
rectrix white covering fringe on outer web and 
moderate edge on inner web, on adjacent 
rectrix mostly reduced to an edge on inner web, 
and similarly so but more reduced (or absent) 
on tail feather T4 and. rarely, T2; largely whitish below, purer white on chin and throat, with 
buffish-grey wash on breast side, flanks and vent; undertail-coverts with greyish centres and broad 
whitish fringes; iris brown with diffuse whitish-grey dots or ring. orbital ring blackish, eyering of 
mostly black and, especially, white feathers; bill with blackish culmen and tip, bluish-grey cutting 
edges of upper mandible and basal half of lower mandible; legs greyish. Female resembles male, 
but paler and browner hood (darker ear-coverts) contrasting less markedly with browner upperparts, 
more buffish-grey suffusion below, eyering less completely white. Juvenile has head dark greyish- 
brown with characteristic whitish patch in front of eye, upperparts distinctly buffish earth-brown, 
pale buffish-brown fringes of upperwing-coverts, pale areas in tail reduced to creamy tip and outer 
fringe on outermost rectrix, underparts slightly darker, more buffish-brown, than adult, iris dark 
brown, orbital ring and eyering mostly blackish; subadult like respective adult but sexual dimor- 
phism less marked (male intermediate between adult male and female), unmoulted flight-feathers 
and bare parts largely as juvenile. Race negevensis is very like nominate but slightly greyer 
upperparts, with blacker crown and broader bill base, greater sexual dimorphism; somaliensis is 
slightly smaller than nominate, browner above and with largest amount of white on tail, but with 
less marked sexual dimorphism; blanfordi is smallest of all, with more greyish upperparts and 
more sharply demarcated black hood than nominate, sexes similar. Voice. Song. from exposed or 
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semi-exposed perch on treetop or tall bush or within tree cover, a far-carrying. loud, mellow thrush- 
like warble c. 1-2 seconds long (mean 1-4 seconds), rather stereotyped and repetitive. Common 
contact call a soft “chuck”, singly or repeated 2-3 times; usually in longer and louder series when 
alarmed or excited. 

Habitat. Warm and arid or semi-arid environments with dense groves of acacia (Acacia) and 
Commiphora. Locally (e.g. Dhofar, in Oman) occupies mixed open forest where extensive acacia 
stands lacking, but otherwise almost exclusively associated with dense acacia groves, largely of A. 
raddiana and A. tortilis; frequents wide lowland wadis with acacia savanna in Israel, and mostly 
acacia scrub along ravines on S-facing hills in Eritrea. From below sea-level (Arava Valley, in 
Israel) to 1900 m (in Yemen); locally, to 2800 m or above 3000 m in Hijaz and Asir Mts, on W coast 
of Saudi Arabia. 

Food and Feeding. Mostly insects and other arthropods, also berries. Invertebrate food includes at 
least beetles (Coleoptera). dragonflies (Odonata) and, especially, lepidopteran larvae, but poorly 
studied. Berries taken include those of Lycium shawii, Nitrata retusa, Ochradenus baccatus and 
Capparis. Forages mostly in trees and tall bushes, gleaning insects from leaves and bark; some- 
times moves along branches and trunks in manner of woodpecker (Picidae), and hangs upside- 
down to peck prey from crevices. Less often, forages on ground directly beneath trees; very 
occasionally, hawks flying insects. 

Breeding. Following data all refer to Israel; no information from rest of range. Laying late Feb to 
mid-Jun; two broods, occasionally three. Monogamous; one case of intruding female chasing off 
resident female and tending her nestlings. Solitary, territorial nester. Nest constructed by both sexes, 
taking 4—6 days, a deep but often rather thin-walled cup made of twigs and stems of mainly annual 
plants, lined with herbs and hair, placed 80-300 cm above ground in tree, almost exclusively aca- 
cia. usually in outer part; average territory size 38 ha (range of five territories 20-70 ha). Clutch 2— 
3 eggs, rarely 4 (mean 2-7). laid daily up to 6 days after nest completion; incubation by both sexes, 
period 15-16 days; both also feed and care for chicks, nestling period 10-17 days, usually 14-15 
days; young attended by parents for up to 40 days after fledging, adults chase them out of territory 
when starting next breeding attempt. In one study of ten nests, success 37%. 

Movements. Mostly resident. Populations breeding at higher elevations undertake short-distance 
descent to lowlands, as e.g. in mountainous areas of Yemen. Some short-distance dispersive move- 
ments; in Israel, some first-winter individuals move S or SW towards Eilat and E Sinai Peninsula. 
Moves singly or in pairs, occasionally forming more or less loose mixed flocks with certain conge- 
ners (e.g. S. melanocephala) and Blackstarts (Cercomela melanura). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Distribution rather patchy in suitable habitat; 
locally common in some areas, but virtually absent in others. Very little information on population 
size. In Israel, population estimated at c. 120 breeding pairs in 1986, but apparently decreasing 
since then owing to degradation of acacia groves; breeding density decreases with diminishing 
density of acacias. 

Bibliography. Afik & Pinshow (1984), Ash (1994), Berthold (1988), Cramp (1992), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett 
(1985). Goodman (1988). Goodman & Meininger (1989), Goodman et al. (1989), Jennings (1995), Norman (1997), 
Shirihai (1988b, 1989, 1996), Shirihai, Gargallo & Helbig (2001), Shirihai, Gargallo, Helbig, Harris & Cottridge 
(2002), Snow & Perrins (1998). Urban e! al. (1997), 


254. Desert Warbler 


Sylvia nana 


French: Fauvette naine German: Wüstengrasmücke Spanish: Curruca Sahariana 
Other common names: Desert Whitethroat; Meinertzhagen's Warbler (S. ticehursti") 


Taxonomy. Curruca nana Hemprich and Ehrenberg, 1833. El Tor, Sinai Peninsula, north-east 
Egypt. 

Races are widely separated geographically and differ markedly in voice, plumage and morphology, 
as well as in migratory behaviour; some authors suggest that present knowledge supports treatment 
of these as two separate species, although genetic data lacking. Proposed race theresae (described 
from Sind. in Pakistan) falls within range of individual variation of nominate, and is therefore 
synonymized with it. Form named as S. ticehursti, described on basis of single specimen from S 
Morocco (near Ouarzazate), and traditionally treated either as a separate species or as a race of S. 
deserticola, is most probably an aberrant individual of race maroccana of latter (which it resem- 
bles in general structure and in tai] and tertial patterns), or a hybrid between it and race deserti of 
present species (which it resembles in having pale sandy-brown upperparts). Two subspecies rec- 
ognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. n. nana (Hemprich & Ehrenberg, 1833) — breeds from N & E Caspian Sea coasts and C & NE 
Iran E to S Mongolia and NW China; non-breeding NE Africa and Arabia E to NW India. 

S. n. deserti (Loche, 1858) - NW Africa, from Western Sahara E to W Libya. 

m Descriptive notes. 11-5 cm; 7-10-6 g. Small 
and compact, rather short-tailed warbler with 
relatively short wings. Nominate race breed- 
ing is drab greyish-brown above, with distinct 
rufous-orange rump and uppertail-coverts; in- 
nermost tertials rufous-brown with blackish 
shaft area, ill-defined greyish-sandy to sandy- 
orange fringes; rest of remiges centred black- 
ish-brown, fringes creating sandy-orange 
wingpanel; upperwing-coverts brownish-grey. 
fringed sandy grey: largest alula feather black- 
ish with narrow whitish-sandy fringe, fringe 
broader on middle feather and broadest on 
smallest one; tail pattern distinctive, outermost 
feather largely white. adjacent one with blackish centre, broad white fringe on outer web and large 
edge on inner web, T4 similar but white reduced to narrow fringe on outer web and tip of inner 
web, white less extensive still on T3 and, if at all present, on T2; central feather pair rufous-orange 
with blackish shaft area, narrow sandy fringes; throat and underparts whitish, buffier on flanks and 
vent, duskier greyish-brown on breast side; iris bright yellow. orbital ring dull yellow with inner 
skin blackish, eyering whitish; bill with blackish culmen and tip, pale pinkish-yellow cutting edges 
of upper mandible and basal three-quarters of lower mandible; legs yellowish. Non-breeding plumage 
is as breeding, but with colder grey upperparts, whiter underparts. Sexes similar. Juvenile is very 
much as adult breeding but more cream-buff below, also with pale tips and edges of outermost tai] 
feathers tinged sandy-cream and less extensive. Race deserti resembles nominate, but whiter below 
and more sandy-rufous (distinctly less greyish) above, with rufous-orange rump and uppertail- 
coverts less contrasting, innermost tertials and central tail feathers without conspicuous blackish 
centres, blackish centres of T2-T4 smaller, blackish of bill tip reduced or absent. Voice. Song, 


from inside cover or treetop, sometimes from ground or in song flight, rather short (c. 1-2 seconds) 
and musical, overall structure similar in both races, often starting with rattle followed by fluting 
warble that terminates with whistle; that of nominate much more stereotyped and less varied, as 
"krrrrrr-ti-t-ti-ti-ti-ti-teu", that of deserti far more rich, less clean and fluting than nominate; song 
often uttered at rather long intervals, c. 4-10 seconds. Common contact call a rattling "krrrr"; also 
rasping "djjj-djjj-djjj", reminiscent of call of S. undata. 

Habitat. Nominate race favours steppe-desert and semi-desert areas covered with Artemisia, low 
scrub and grasses, usually in sandy terrain, less frequently on stony soils; on non-breeding grounds, 
also wadis and open areas with scattered bushy acacias (Acacia) and scrub (e.g. Suaeda) and low 
halophytic vegetation; in Pakistan, reported as utilizing Salicornia mudflats and Capparis aphylla 
scrub on rocky terrain. Race deserti prefers sandy deserts with sparse scrub and grass and, espe- 
cially. areas with dense clumps of Aristida pungens; occurs also on steppe beside alluvial flats and, 
less frequently, in more stony areas with scattered vegetation of e.g. Chenopodiacae, Nucularia; to 
2000 m in SE Algeria (Hoggar). 

Food and Feeding. Apparently mostly small insects, also some seeds and berries. Invertebrate 
food includes adult and larval butterflies and moths (Lepidoptera), spiders (Araneae), bugs 
(Hemiptera), ants (of family Formicidae) and beetles (Coleoptera). In Saudi Arabian non-breeding 
quarters, nominate race reported as feeding on Lycium shawii berries and dispersing the seeds; 
seeds the main food content in two of three stomachs from Saudi Arabia. Forages mainly on ground 
or at low height (c. 0-1 m above ground); gleans items from scrub, grasses and low bushes, or 
picks them directly from ground and from among roots. Follows shrikes (Lanius), Turdoides bab- 
blers, bee-eaters (Merops) and, especially, wheatears (Oenanthe) to prey on insects disturbed by 
them and to take advantage of early warning against predators; in non-breeding quarters in Israel, 
associates mostly with Desert Wheatear (Oenanthe deserti). 

Breeding. Laying from late Apr in Turkmenistan (nominate); in Africa (deserti), from Jan to early 
Mar in S of range, where perhaps two broods, and from late Feb (mostly late Mar) to May, rarely 
later, in N, where normally one brood. Apparently always monogamous; solitary, territorial breeder. 
In song flight, male rises to 5-20 m above ground and descends in parachuting manner, bill and tail 
raised; also performs more horizontal, almost hovering song flight; during perched song, usually 
spreads and partially raises tail to show white edges and tips. Male builds "cock nests"; breeding 
nest apparently built only by male (nominate race; data lacking for deserti), from grass stems, 
twigs and leaves, lined with finer grass, fibres and down, in Mongolia often lined with feathers 
(probably to counter fluctuations in temperature between day and night); nest deeper, more robust 
and more firmly anchored than those of congeners, placed up to 110 cm above ground in low scrub. 
Clutch 4-6 eggs (mean c. 5) in Asia (nominate race), 2-5 eggs (mean 3) in Africa (deserti); incuba- 
tion by both sexes, perbaps mainly by female; no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Race deserti resident to partially migratory: probably largely sedentary or undertak- 
ing erratic movements within desert range; in N, however, present only during breeding season, 
Tafilalt area of S Morocco being largely vacated mid-Jul to late Dec. Nominate race a long-dis- 
tance migrant, with non-breeding range from NE Africa and S Israel E to S & E Iran and NW India. 
Leaves breeding grounds gradually from Aug to early Sept, vacating Turkmenistan mostly Sept, 
and recorded until late Sept (Mongolia) or early Oct (W Tien-Shan) to late Oct (Kazakhstan), 
rarely in Nov; some remain in Turkmenistan and SE Kazakhstan in mild winters, but origin of these 
unknown; autumn passage through Iran and Afghanistan; in Israel, migrates from second week Oct 
to late Nov, mainly end Oct to mid-Nov; first arrivals on wintering grounds occur from second half 
Sept in NW India and Pakistan, mid-Aug (UAE) to Sept (Bahrain) in Arabian Gulf, and from first 
half Sept in Africa, but in most of wintering range not common until mid-Oct to late Oct, in Africa 
mostly Nov. Departure from non-breeding grounds from Feb to late Apr, mostly Mar to mid-Apr; 
spring passage through Israel mid-Feb to late Apr, largely second half Mar, in Afghanistan from 
early Mar to about mid-Apr, peak also second half Mar; arrival on breeding grounds from late Mar 
in Turkmenistan, early to late Apr on N Caspian Sea coast and mid-Apr to early May in Mongolia, 
males ahead of females. Vagrants recorded W to NW Europe. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Nominate race common to very common in 
more suitable breeding habitats, and scarce to common on wintering grounds; deserti more locally 
distributed but fairly common in more favoured habitats. Estimates of breeding population lacking 
for most of range. For nominate race, 1000-5000 breeding pairs in Europe (all in Russia, N of 
Caspian Sea) by year 2000 and apparently stable during period 1970-2000; breeding densities in 
W Kazakhstan high, with singing males 50-60 m apart, and 2-3 birds/10 km reported in saxaul 
(Haloxylon) in Ustyurt (SW of Aral Sea) and 10-4 pairs/10 km in Russian Caspian region. On 
wintering grounds, nominate race uncommon in SE Egypt and along Red Sea coast of Sudan but 
fairly frequent inland near Khartoum, numbers apparently fluctuating from year to year; fairly 
common in favoured habitats in Eritrea and N Somalia; in Israel and Sinai, estimated 200—400 
individuals in 1980s (but numbers fluctuate); common to fairly common in Arabian deserts, and 
locally common in Pakistan and NW India. Annual fluctuations in wintering numbers perhaps 
reflect variations in weather conditions in breeding range and drought conditions in non-breeding 
areas; in SE Sinai Peninsula, overgrazing by Bedouin goats and continuing drought known to have 
destroyed suitable habitat since early 1980s; available shrub habitat in Arava Valley (S Israel) 
threatened by agricultural intensification. 
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255. Common Whitethroat 


Sylvia communis 


French: Fauvette grisette German: Dorngrasmücke 
Other common names: (Greater) Whitethroat 


Spanish: Curruca Zarcera 


Taxonomy. Sylvia communis Latham, 1787. Kent, England. 

Studies suggest that this is sister-species of the group formed by typical Mediterranean congeners 
(S. undata, S. sarda, S. balearica, S. deserticola, S. conspicillata, S. cantillans, S. melanocephala, 
S. mystacea, S. rueppelli, S. melanothorax). Geographical variation largely clinal, but races form 
two rather well-differentiated groups: NW group contains nominate race and volgensis, which 
intergrade widely in E Europe, and SE group comprises icterops and rubicola; groups intergrade in 
SE Europe, Turkey, Caucasus and Altai. Proposed races jordansi (from United Kingdom, except 
SE England), cinerea (Scandinavia, Germany S to N Greece) and hoyeri (E from E Poland) 
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synonymized with nominate, and traudeli (E Asia Minor) included within icterops. Four subspe- 
cies recognized, 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. c. communis Latham, 1787 — breeds Europe (E to N European Russia and Ukraine), N Turkey 
and NW Africa; non-breeding mainly W & C Africa. 

S. c. volgensis Domaniewski, 1915 — breeds SE European Russia E to SW Siberia and N Kazakhstan; 
non-breeding quarters poorly known. 

S. c. icterops Ménétries. 1832 — breeds Turkey, Levant, Caucasus, Transcaucasia, and N Iran E to 
"Turkmenistan; non-breeding E & S Africa. 

S. c. rubicola Stresemann, 1928 — breeds C Asian mountains, from Russian Altai S to SE Uzbekistan 
and E to N Mongolia and S Transbaikalia; non-breeding E & S Africa. 

Descriptive notes. 14 cm; 14-17 g. A medium- 
sized Sylvia, quite slim, with rather large head 
and long tail, and moderately long wings with 
noticeable rufous wingpanel. Male nominate 
race has ash-grey to pure grey head, subtle and 
ill-defined narrow greyish supercilium, indis- 
tinct white eyering; upperparts brown to grey- 
brown, uppertail-coverts greyer, tertials, inner 
secondaries and larger upperwing-coverts with 
distinct black-brown centres and pale rufous 
fringes and tips (obvious rufous wingpanel); tail 
dark brown. outermost feathers with whitish 
edges and tips; chin and upper throat pure white: 
whitish below, lower throat and breast with vari- 
able suffusion of pinkish-buff, buffish on flanks: iris pale yellow to light brown: bill with dark grey 
culmen and tip, pinkish-horn basal area; legs pinkish-brown, often with yellow tinge. Female is 
similar to male but duller and browner overall, especially on crown and cheeks. has less strong 
rufous tones on upperwing-coverts, duller whitish on tail edges, lacks pinkish tinge below. has iris 
duller, brown to olive-grey (some females have grey crown and some pinkish below. almost identical 
to younger males). Juvenile is rather uniform buff-brown above, chin and throat off-white, under- 
parts mostly dull buff. edges and tips of outermost rectrices sandy buff. iris dark greyish-olive; first- 
winter mostly like autumn female. flight-feathers and bare parts largely as juvenile. Race volgensis is 
similar to nominate but slightly larger, wing more pointed and longer, paler and greyer above, male 
whiter below and with pale pinkish suffusion, female duller (but probably mostly indistinguishable 
from nominate); icterops has wing rather pointed and relatively long. male crown purer grey and 
considerably darker than nominate, is darker and greyer above. mantle and scapulars greyish-brown, 
wingpanel duller and indistinct, underparts whiter and with lesser amount of pinkish (undertakes 
characteristic complete prenuptial moult in winter quarters); rubicola is similar to previous (wing 
also pointed and longer, has same complete winter moult), but with more grey above and paler 
overall, with underparts whiter. Voice. Song, from dense cover, open perch or in flight, variable and 
complex (up to three types of song and 25 calls distinguished), a rapid, dry and somewhat musical 
warble described as "cheechiwee-cheechiweechoo-chiwichoo", usually alternating high and low 
notes and imitations, commonly of congeners, in final strophes; lasts from c. 1-5 seconds (perched) 
to up to 10 seconds (in flight), Common contact call a nasal "wheet-wheet-wheet", used also as 
alarm, and in cases of conflict accompanied by "dschid" and similar but more guttural notes, varying 
according to degree of excitement; usual alarm a harsh buzzy "dchaer" or "charr" and also prolonged 
"dschrááid"; occasionally utters a "tek" note. also a rattling, sometimes quite extended "drrt". 
Habitat. Open country in wide variety of landscapes, mostly sunlit areas with scattered bushes and 
shrubs close to grassy patches: avoids densely vegetated areas, closed woodland and formations 
taller than 3-4 m. Breeds in plantation clearings, orchards. hedgerows along roads or railway lines. 
shrubs near watercourses, pastures with junipers (Juniperus); in steppes also in halophytic vegeta- 
tion such as Halimodendron or Artemisia; also in hedges around field crops, especially those of 
appropriate height such as cereals or lucerne (Medicago). Favours lowlands, but breeds at 1500- 
2000 m in Caucasus, up to 1600 m in the Alps, and above 2000 m in Moroccan Atlas; recorded at 
c. 3200 m in Kazakhstan (race rubicola). On African non-breeding grounds, occupies grassy steppes 
with sparse acacias (Acacia) and other trees (Balanites, Ziziphus), semi-arid savanna. and ever- 
green and semi-evergreen trees with scrub: in Kenya sometimes shares acacias and Commiphora 
woodland above 700 m with S. nisoria, but selects comparatively less arid areas and with lower 
cover; in S Africa, overlaps in range with S. borin and attains highest densities in Baikiaea wood- 
land. During migration in E Africa, also visits denser bushes, hedges and highlands up to 2000 m: 
recorded in Zambia and Zimbabwe in dry acacia shrub and secondary vegetation with Lantana. 
Food and Feeding. Well known; detailed studies based on analyses of both stomach contents and 
collar-samples carried out mostly in Europe. Invertebrates taken throughout year. include large 
number of insect orders and also other arthropods; fruits increase in significance outside breeding 
season, being particularly important during autumn migration and sometimes also in winter. Dur- 
ing breeding season, adults fed mostly on beetles (especially of families Curculionidae and 
Chrysomelidae), bugs (Hemiptera), lepidopterans and hymenopterans; importance of beetles dem- 
onstrated by some studies elsewhere in breeding range; hemipterans the commonest prey in analy- 
ses of samples from E Germany and Ukraine. Changes throughout breeding season reported in 
study in NE Germany, probably reflecting local availability of prey abundance: beetles predomi- 
nant in May, hymenopterans more common in late Aug and early Sept, and steady increase in 
consumption of fruits once autumn underway. Nestlings fed with comparatively softer prey than 
taken by adults, including more spiders (Araneae) and caterpillars and fewer beetles; samples from 
Sweden and Kazakhstan revealed dominance of lepidopterans (mainly larvae) in chick diet, whereas 
sample from eleven nests in Ukraine dominated by spiders (4396) and lepidopterans (2796); diet of 
nestlings also includes, in lesser amounts, orthopterans, hemipterans, dipterans, hymenopterans, 
coleopterans, molluscs, and sometimes fruits. Considered less frugivorous than are more special- 
ized congeners such as S. borin or S. atricapilla, but berries exploited on large scale during autumn 
migration; in Spain and Portugal consumes extensively fruits of the genera Pistacia, Ficus, Rubus, 
Daphne, Phillyrea and Rhamnus (up to 75% of total items consumed in a sample from Spain). 
Other fruits frequently taken are Ribes, Hippophae, Osvris, Smilax, etc. Berries recorded in diet 
also during winter or on spring passage in Africa; in addition to insects, Salvadora and Maerua 
berries taken regularly, and in S Africa small fruits of Grewia; in Baluchistan (Pakistan) seen to 
feed on Elaeagnus angustifolia berries. In Nigeria, stomachs of 97 birds in spring contained 80% 
(dry weight) fruits and flowers of Salvadora, 15% midges (Tanytarsus) and 5% other insects. Dur- 
ing spring migration recorded as feeding on nectar at stopover sites (Italian islands), and in Den- 
mark samples of stomach contents from two successive years (627 items and 524 items, respectively) 
contained 27-29% larval lepidopterans, 19-20% curculionid beetles and 12-14% nymphal psyllids 
(Psyllidae). Seeds also recorded in diet. Forages mainly in bushes and other low vegetation, taking 
items mostly from leaves and twigs; occasionally catches insects in flight or on ground. Of 148 
prey items seen captured in study in Kenya, 85% were obtained from leaves and 13% from twigs or 
stems; further, of 40 observed feeding attempts, 80% were inside bushes or trees at low height. 


Breeding. Mostly Apr-Jul, starting later in N Europe, and precise timing varies markedly with 
altitude; generally one clutch per season, but two broods not rare in S of range. Mostly monoga- 
mous, but some males bigamous and hold more than one territory; males arrive in breeding areas 
some days earlier than females and initially occupy larger territories of c. 4 ha (where mating 
occurs), subsequent breeding territory considerably smaller. Male has conspicuous song flight, 
rises for up to 10 m, holding tail spread and beating wings in characteristic butterfly-like manner, 
before dropping back to initial perch or different one. Male constructs several “cock nests”, female 
either selects and completes one of these or builds new nest in different site: a fairly deep cup 
constructed from grass, leaves, rootlets, spider cocoons and hair, concealed low down in bush or 
tall grass, in Britain mostly in bramble (Rubus fruticosus), nettles (Urtica) or grasses; strong fidel- 
ity to breeding area in successive years. Clutch 4-5 eggs, 2-3 replacements laid if clutches lost; 
incubation by both sexes, period 9-14 days; chicks fed by both parents, nestling period 10—12 
days; young independent 15-20 days after fledging; when male bigamous, secondary brood nor- 
mally reared by female alone, but exceptions reported and even cases of two replacement clutches 
attended simultaneously by male and both females. Breeding success in Britain estimated at 58-696 
(68-996 of clutches hatched, 85% of hatchlings fledged), mean 2-7 young fledged per nest (includ- 
ing unsuccessful nests), main causes of failure include desertion (31-6%), mowing (7-996), unsea- 
sonable weather (4-676) and parasitism by Common Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus) (1-396); in Sweden, 
estimated success 73% (81-196 hatched, of which 90-2% fledged). Oldest recorded individual 8 
years; causes of mortality of ringed individuals in NW Europe are domestic predators 19%, hu- 
man-related (accidental) 49%, human-related (deliberate) 25%, other 7%. 

Movements. Migratory. All populations spend non-breeding season in sub-Saharan Africa, from 
Senegal E to Sudan and N Somalia and S to South Africa. In autumn, European continental 
populations exhibit a migratory divide around 10° E (C Germany), W populations migrating SW 
through Iberian Peninsula and wintering mostly in W Africa, whereas E ones fly through Italy and 
coast of E Mediterranean Sea and winter in C & W Africa. British breeders apparently first under- 
take SE-oriented flight to reach France and later migrate SW through Iberia, where can stop over 
for some days before crossing Sahara to W Africa. The two E races (icterops, rubicola) move 
through Middle East to reach Sudan, Eritrea and Ethiopia in Aug-Sept, remaining there for some 
months (many individuals moult); in Nov-Dec continue S and arrive in S Africa from mid-Nov to 
late Dec; exact wintering ranges of each E race largely unknown. Spring passage noted in S Africa 
from mid-Mar to mid-Apr, at which period especially intense in Zambia and Malawi; also, marked 
passage in Ethiopia (mainly from late Mar onwards) and Eritrea (early May). and conspicuous in 
Somalia during May; in Sudan numbers lower than in autumn, suggesting more E migration in 
spring, but in N Africa more conspicuous than in autumn; spring passage recorded mainly late Mar 
to mid-May in Morocco and Algeria. Arrival on breeding grounds mainly in Apr and May. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common. Recent estimates put European popu- 
lation at more than 14,000.000 breeding pairs, and considered largely stable in period 1970-1990, 
with possible small increase during 1990-2000. Favourable habitats can hold up to 15 pairs/10 ha. 
Densities during breeding difficult to estimate, as territory size varies throughout season and unmated 
males also defend temporary territories: in large areas pairs aggregated in some places, whereas 
other areas unoccupied, thus densities of 0-5-5 pairs/km? recorded in Germany and Switzerland 
and 0-1—0-5 pairs/km? in Netherlands. Density, however, highly variable and locally can reach 100 
pairs/km? in favourable habitat (e.g. Switzerland), and even 250-800 pairs/km? in Ukraine; on non- 
breeding grounds, densities of up to 0-9-3 birds/ha reported in Botswana. Marked annual fluctua- 
tions; strong decline (c. 50-90%) in populations of C & W Europe was caused by continuous 
drought in Sahel zone of W Africa during period 1968-1975 (especially 1968 and 1969). In addi- 
tion to lack of rainfall, changes in the Sahel resulting from human pressure have led to increased 
desertification; in Europe, changes in land use through intensification of agriculture, combined 
with destruction of hedgerows and bushes, reduce the amount of available habitat suitable for 
breeding. Although populations recovered since the dramatic decline in 1969, densities have rarely 
reached same levels as those recorded before. 
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256. Dartford Warbler 


Sylvia undata 


French: Fauvette pitchou German: Provencegrasmücke Spanish: Curruca Rabilarga 
Taxonomy. Motacilla undata Boddaert, 1783, Provence, France. 

Apparently more closely related genetically to S. deserticola than to either S. sarda or S. balearica, 
although more similar in appearance to last two. Forms a clade with these three species, all four 
being part of a larger group that also includes S. conspicillata. S. cantillans, S. melanocephala, S. 
mystacea, S. rueppelli, and S. melanothorax. Geographical variation rather limited and partially 
clinal; nominate race intergrades widely with dartfordiensis in SW France and NW Iberia and with 
toni in S Iberia. Proposed races corsa (from Corsica) and naevalbens (SE Italy) fall within range 
of variation of nominate and thus are synonymized with it; similarly, aremoricus (from NW France) 
is synonymized with dartfordiensis, and tingitana (from Morocco) with toni. Three subspecies 
recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. u. dartfordiensis Latham, 1787 — S England and W France S to extreme N Iberian Peninsula. 
S. u. undata (Boddaert, 1783) — S France, Iberian Peninsula, Balearic Is (Menorca, locally in N 
Mallorca), Corsica, Sardinia and Italy (including parts of Sicily). 

S. u. toni E. J. O. Hartert, 1909 — NW Africa (NE Morocco E to N Tunisia), and perhaps S Iberia: 
non-breeding S to N edge of Sahara. 
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SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Descriptive notes. 12-5 cm: 6-8—10-5 g. Small 
and graceful warbler with very long tail, short 
rounded wings. Male nominate race breeding 
has slaty ash-grey head and upperparts; 
remiges and upperwing-coverts blackish-grey 
with pale grey fringes; alula blackish, fringed 
whitish, narrowly so on largest feather; tail 
black, outermost rectrix with white tip and 
outer edge, adjacent feather with slightly less 
white, next two with at most whitish-grey tips; 
vinous reddish-brown below, distinct whitish 
speckling on throat, contrastingly whitish mid- 
belly, greyish tinge on rear flanks and vent; 
iris deep orange-brown, orbital ring reddish, 
eyering with pinkish. whitish and grey feathers; bill blackish, pale greyish-pink cutting edges of 
upper mandible and base of lower mandible; legs mostly orange-brown. Male in non-breeding 
plumage is distinctly tinged brownish above and whitish below. Female breeding resembles breed- 
ing male, but has browner upperparts, paler and pinker underparts; non-breeding female similar 
but still browner above. and with fresh whitish feather tips concealing pinkish orange-brown un- 
derparts. Juvenile is dark grey-brown above and pale buffish-brown below, tail dark grey-brown 
with pale tips and edges of outer feathers reduced and more creamy-buff, iris mostly greyish olive- 
brown. orbital ring pale orange-red, eyering whitish to buffish; first-winter like respective adult, 
but with juvenile-like bare parts and unmoulted flight-feathers. Races differ primarily in colour 
tones: male roni is slightly duller above and (especially when plumage fresh) with sandier tinge 
than in nominate, more saturated below; male dartfordiensis has upperparts markedly suffused 
dark earth-brown (particularly when fresh), more deeply coloured dark wine-brown below. Voice. 
Song, from cover or bushtop or in song flight, a rather short and hurried warble (c. 1-3-5 seconds 
long). distinctly grating and metallic, characteristically involving piping and call-like notes and. 
especially in S of range, rattling "tr"-like sounds; longer and richer in song flight. Call a grating 
"tchairr", in hurried, nervous series when alarmed. 

Habitat. Favours dense and homogeneous scrub, garrigue and low maquis c. 0-5-1-5 m tall and 
dominated by such species as gorse (Ulex), heaths (Erica), rosemary (Rosmarinus), Genista, Cistus 
and kermes oak (Quercus coccifera); in N of range mostly lowlands with Erica/Calluna heathland 
and gorse. Occurs also in areas of dense bramble (Rubus fruticosus), and colonizes the scrubby 
formations typical of first stages of wildfire succession. Avoids forested areas, but can be found in 
open woodland with dense scrubby undergrowth and young, bushy pine (Pinus) plantations. In 
non-breeding season. also occupies Salicornia scrub, sparser scrub and garrigue, and grassy steppes. 
Lowlands (down to sea-level), and to c. 1200 m in Corsica and 1800-2000 m in Pyrenees, C Spain 
and NW Africa. 

Food and Feeding. Mostly arthropods; also berries outside breeding season. Invertebrate food 
includes adult and larval moths and butterflies (Lepidoptera), damselflies (Odonata), grasshoppers 
(Orthoptera), bugs (Hemiptera), harvestmen (Opiliones), millipedes (Diplopoda), snails (Mollusca) 
and. particularly in winter, spiders (Araneae) and beetles (Coleoptera). Some arthropods seem- 
ingly avoided, e.g. ants (Formicidae), ladybirds (Coccinellidae), woodlice (Isopoda), pine-sawfly 
larvae (Diprionidae) and various hemipterans (particularly Orthorylus). In detailed year-round study 
in S England, diet comprised 36% beetles, 18% caterpillars, 17% spiders and harvestmen, 17% 
hemipterans, 8% flies (Diptera) and 4% others, Nestlings fed solely with arthropods, mostly cater- 
pillars, beetles and spiders; in S England nestling diet varies according to precise habitat character- 
istics, mainly caterpillars (43%) and spiders (42%) in territories in gorse-rich areas, but caterpillars 
only 26% and spiders 29% in areas without gorse. Fruits taken in late summer and winter, include 
those of genera Rubus. Daphne, Myrtus, Rhamnus, Myoporum, Pistacia, Vaccinium, Phyllirea and 
Phytolacca. Forages low in vegetation, usually c. 0-5-2 m above ground, mostly in scrub and 
bushes, not infrequently also higher up in tall bushes and trees (e.g. pines); in S England marked 
preference for foraging in gorse (much richer in invertebrates), rather than in heather, particularly 
during breeding season (when 87% of foraging time spent in gorse). On rare occasions, feeds 
directly on ground, or seizes flying insects while in flight. In parts of its range associates with 
Common Stonechat (Saxicola torquatus), especially outside breeding season, using that species as 
v sentinel, Usually solitary or in pairs, occasionally in small groups; in England, known to form 
communal winter roosts of at least c. 6-8 individuals. 

Breeding. Season mostly mid-Mar to Aug; laying from mid-Mar to late Mar in Iberian Peninsula, 
Balearic Is (Menorca) and Channel Is. early Apr in S France and NW Africa (Algeria), and usually 
by mid-Apr in S England; mostly two broods, in England sometimes up to three (rarely, four), but 
apparently single-brooded in Sardinia and parts of S France. Monogamous, with instances of a 
second male helping at nest. Territorial. Song-flighting male rises rapidly to 6-7 m above ground, 
hovering and fluttering up and down, then parachutes down to cover or perch. Male builds flimsy 
"cock nests”, one of which sometimes completed by female for breeding, but generally breeding 
nest constructed by both sexes, a deep cup of grass, vegetable down and cobwebs, lined with finer 
rootlets and hair. placed c. 0-25-0-5 m above ground in low dense vegetation in scrub or bush (e.g. 
Rosmarinus. Erica, Ulex, Calluna). Clutch 3-6 eggs, usually 4-5 (average 4 in S England), clutch 
size increasing from early May to mid-Jun aud then declining; incubation by both parents, female 
taking largest share (two-thirds of daytime and throughout night), usually from penultimate egg, 
period 12-14 days: chicks fed by both parents, nestling period c. 12 days; fledglings dependent on 
parents for further 10—15 days. Reported breeding success 67% in France (Fontainebleau), 56% in 
S England (hatching 63%, fledging 89%). Average annual survival of adults at least 5096 in Eng- 
land; in mild winters adult mortality below 39% in Fontainebleau (France). 

Movements. Adults largely resident in most of range; vacate breeding territories only under very 
extreme winter weather conditions, even at high elevations (e.g. Pyrenees) and in N of range (S 
England). Most movements over short distance and dispersive in nature, involving mainly first- 
year individuals: some individuals of European origin migrate to non-breeding grounds in NW 
Africa, and race dartfordiensis known to reach Balearic Is (thus not avoiding sea crossing); noctur- 
nal restlessness of hand-reared young higher than that of young S. melanocephala and S. balearica. 
Autumn movements especially noticeable from mid-Sept to Nov; non-breeding areas occupied 
mostly from Nov to Mar, vacated from Feb onwards, spring migration mostly in Mar. In England, 
juvenile dispersal usually reaches 1-6 km. Moves singly or in pairs; first-years sometimes form 
loose groups of up to 10-15 individuals between late summer and winter. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Rather patchily distributed throughout its range, 
but locally common to very common. Population in Europe (95% of species’ breeding range) esti- 
mated to total 1,900,000—3.700.000 breeding pairs by year 2000. Breeding densities usually c. 2— 
10 pairs/10 ha in suitable areas, but up to 15-25 pairs/10 ha in optimal habitat, e.g. 16-17 pairs/10 
ha in burnt cork oak (Quercus suber) forest; reaches 5 pairs/10 ha at 2000 m in mountain shrublands 
of E Pyrenees; in S England, 3-5-5 pairs/10 ha in best habitats but decreases to 1—2 pairs/10 ha in 
less suitable and more fragmented areas. In Balearic Is, has bred on Menorca since at least 1970s, 
probably earlier (but situation confused by misidentification of present species as S. balearica); in 


1997 colonized N Mallorca, where total population estimated at c. 50-100 breeding pairs in 2005. 
Considered to have decreased in mainland Spain between 1970 and 1990, but stable in rest of 
European range. Sensitive to fragmentation and loss of suitable habitat caused by agricultural in- 
tensification, urban development and afforestation; in S England, natural succession of heathland 
and also habitat fragmentation are main threats. Wildfires can be temporarily and locally detrimen- 
tal. but help to create new habitat and prevent succession of scrub and maquis to forest, thus fa- 
vouring the species in long term; in Mediterranean region can colonize burnt areas in second year 
after fire and breed there for at least a decade; optimal conditions in S England burnt areas, how- 
ever, reached only 10 years after. Sensitive to very harsh winters, particularly in far N of range; S 
England population reduced to critically low numbers after severe winters, e.g. just 11 pairs after 
extreme winter of 1962/63, but recovered after series of mild winters (c. 2500 pairs in 2002). 
Bibliography. Anon. (2004c), van den Berg et al. (2001), Bergmann (1972, 1978), Bibby (19782, 1979a, 1979b, 
1979c), Bibby & Tubbs (1975), Blondel (1969), Bochenski (1985), Cantelo & Roser (1993), Cantoni (1963), Can- 
tos (1994), Catchpole & Phillips (1992. 1994), Combridge & Christie (2002), Cramp (1992), Daulne (1989), Debout 
(1999), Érard et al. (1972). Estrada et al, (2004), Gargallo (19922), Gibbons & Wotton (1996), Hagemeijer & Blair 
(1997), Hódar (1994), Isenmann (19912), Jordano (1987a), Martin & Thibault (1996), Muntaner (1980), Roselli & 
Sposimo (1994), Shirihai, Gargallo & Helbig (2001). Snow & Perrins (1998), Sunyer (1997), Tellería & Potti 
(1984), Tellini & Lapini (1999), Treweek e al. (1998), Urban et al. (1997), Walter (1988), Westerhoff & Tubbs 
(1991), Zamora et al. (1992). 


257. Marmora's Warbler 
Sylvia sarda 


French: Fauvette sarde German: Sardengrasmücke Spanish: Curruca Sarda 
Taxonomy. Sylvia sarda Temminck, 1820, Sardinia, Italy. 

Forms a superspecies with S. balearica; until recently considered conspecific, but differs markedly 
in voice (both calls and song, and neither species responds to other's song), structure, size, migra- 
tory behaviour and mitochondrial DNA. Genetic studies suggest that both are more closely related 
to S. deserticola than to S. undata: all four species form a clade, and are part of a larger group that 
also includes S. conspicillata, S. cantillans, S. melanocephala, S. mystacea, S. rueppelli, and S. 
melanothorax. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds Corsica and Sardinia and some off-lying islets, also on a few islands off W 
Italian coast (Capraia, Elba, Pianosa): non-breeding also N Africa (NE Algeria E to NW Libya). 
Descriptive notes. 12:5 cm; 8:5-12 g. Rather 
small, fairly long-tailed warbler with short, 
rounded wings; bulkier and less graceful than 
S. balearica. Male breeding has bluish slate- 
grey head and blackish frontal mask; upper- 
parts and upperwing-coverts slate-grey, 
slightly less bluish than head; remiges black- 
ish with greyish fringes; alula black with whit- 
ish fringes, thinner on largest feather; tail 
blackish, outermost feather with grey fringes 
and whitish tip and edges, next two pairs simi- 
lar but with pale areas smaller; chin and throat 
dusky grey, when very worn largely concolor- 
ous with upperparts; underparts mostly grey, 
darker on breast and flanks, paler and more whitish-cream on mid-belly; iris reddish-orange and 
orbital ring reddish (contrasting with darker head), eyering mostly of grey and white feathers; bill 
pale flesh-pink, blackish culmen and tip: legs mostly pale orange-brown to brownish. Male in non- 
breeding plumage is tinged brownish on upperparts and wing-coverts, with blackish facial mask 
less distinct, has greyish-white throat and mostly whitish chin; underparts warmer-coloured than in 
spring, especially on flanks and belly. Female breeding resembles non-breeding male, but upperparts 
more markedly suffused brown (mostly on mantle and scapulars), remiges and wing-coverts fringed 
less pure grey and with rustier tone, particularly on inner feathers, underparts overall buffier with 
more extensive whitish on throat and belly; non-breeding female similar, but with more brownish 
ünge above and whitish below, especially on throat and centre of belly. Juvenile has slaty earth- 
brown upperparts with slight buffish tinge, pale tips and edges of outermost rectrices sandy-buff, 
largely pale grey-brown below, darker on chest and flanks and tinged whitish-buff, especially on 
rear-flanks and belly, iris olive-brown, orbital ring dull reddish-brown, legs greyish-brown; first- 
winter like respective adult, but with juvenile-like bare parts and unmoulted flight-feathers. Voice. 
Song, from perch, less frequently from within cover or in song flight, composed of short twittering 
warbles (1:5—4-2 seconds long) initiated by higher-pitched, questioning notes and followed by 
rather clean and repetitive rolling trill; distinctly sweeter and less raucous than that of S. balearica. 
Common contact call a guttural short “tsek”, louder and harder-ended than homologous call of S. 
balearica and distinctly monosyllabic. 

Habitat. Favours uniform, low Mediterranean scrubland (c. 0-5-1 m tall), such as Cistus garrigue 
and low to medium-height maquis of tree-heath (Erica arborea). strawberry-tree (Arbutus unedo) 
and Pistacia lentiscus; occupies also more sparse scrubby grassland and degraded garrigue, as well 
as the very first stages of wildfire succession. Avoids forested areas. During non-breeding season 
and on N African wintering grounds, found also in more grassy areas and steppes with dense 
vegetation. During breeding occurs from sea-level to c. 1800-2000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly spiders (Araneae) and small insects and their larvae. Nestlings fed 
with lepidopteran caterpillars and pupae, flies (Diptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera) and large num- 
bers of spiders. Forages mostly in low strata of scrub and bushes, c. 0-1 m above ground; often 
flycatches in manner reminiscent of Spotted Flycatcher (Muscicapa striata). 

Breeding. Season mostly Mar-Jul, with main laying period between early Apr and late May; one 
or two broods. Monogamous; solitary, territorial breeder. Song flight a steady, fluttering ascent to 
c. 4-7 m above ground, ending with rapid plunge into cover. Male builds unlined “cock nests”; 
breeding nest constructed by both sexes, work lasting up to several weeks early in season and only 
a few days later on, a solidly structured deep cup with broadened rim, made from grasses, stems 
and leaves, lined with finer grass, hair and roots, placed 60-140 cm (mean 95 cm) above ground in 
low bush or dense scrub, rarely directly on ground in recently burnt areas. Clutch 3-5 eggs (mean 
3.8), usually 3 in Apr and 4 in May, laid at 1-day intervals (rarely, two laid in less than 24 hours); 
incubation by both sexes, period 12-15 days; both also feed chicks, nestling period c. 12-13 days; 
young tended by adults for up to 4-5 weeks after fledging. In study of 20 nests in Corsica, success 
60% (hatching success 71%, fledging 85%), 59% of fledged young reached independence. 
Movements, Most of population resident. Some altitudinal movements, linked to snow cover. Some, 
mostly first-winters, undertake dispersal to short-distance movements to Sicily and N Africa (S to 
c. 32° N), mostly between Nov and Mar. Regular passage in very low numbers through Balearic Is 
and islands in Tyrrhenian Sea in spring (apparently mainly mid-Mar to mid-Apr); overshooting 
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migrants sometimes reach Mediterranean coast of SW Europe: rarely, spring vagrants establish 
territories for several days on NE coast of Spain, and even in England. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to very common in favourable habi- 
tats. By 2000, total population estimated at 15.000—50.000 breeding pairs (10,000—40,000 in Cor- 
sica and 5000—10.000 in Sardinia); considered stable. Densities range from 3—4-5 pairs/10 ha in 
Corsica to 2-7-7 pairs/10 ha in Sardinia. Occasionally breeds in mainland Italy (Argentario Penin- 
sula, in S Tuscany); historical records of alleged breeding in coastal E Spain. however, erroneous 
and probably due to confusion with S. undata. Reports of breeding on Pantellaria (between Sicily 
and Tunisia) considered dubious; similarly, scarce nesting records from Greece (Naxos, in Cycla- 
des, also Crete) poorly documented and of doubtful validity. Forest fires can benefit this species, 
since it is capable of colonizing burnt areas one year after fire. 

Bibliography. Anon. (2004c), Baccetti (2002). Bergmann & Helb (1982), Bochenski (1985), Bundy (1976), Cantoni 
(1963), Cody & Walter (1976), Cramp (1992), Diesselhorst (1971), Dunn (1994), Guillou (1964), Hagemeijer & 
Blair (1997), Heim de Balsac & Mayaud (1962), Iapichino & Massa (1989), Isenmann et al. (2005), de Juana 
(1999), Lovaty (1992, 1993, 1995), Lunn (1985). Magioris (1992), Magnani, Serra & Giusini (1992), Martin & 
Thibault (1996). Shirihai. Gargallo & Helbig. (2001), Shiriha: Gargallo. Helbig, Harris & Cottridge (2001), Snow 
& Perrins (1998), Terrasse & Terrasse (1958), Thibault (1983), Thibault & Bonaccorsi (1999), Thibault & Patrimonio 
(1991), Thibault er al. (1990), Walter (1988), 


258. Balearic Warbler 


Sylvia balearica 


French: Fauvette des Baléares German: Balearengrasmücke Spanish: Curruca Balear 
Taxonomy. Sylvia sarda balearica von Jordans, 1913. Dragonera, Mallorca, Balearic Islands, Spain. 
Forms a superspecies with S. sarda; until recently considered conspecific, but differs markedly in 
voice (both calls and song, and neither species responds to other's song), structure, size, migratory 
behaviour and mitochondrial DNA. Genetic studies suggest that both are more closely related to S. 
deserticola than to S. undata: all four species form a clade, and are part of a larger group that also 
includes S. conspicillata, S. cantillans. S. melanocephala, S. mystacea, S. rueppelli. and S. 
melanothorax. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Balearic Is (except Menorca): Ibiza. Formentera, Mallorca, Dragonera and Cabrera, 
and largest islets (c. 1—2 km? in size) off coasts of these islands. 

Descriptive notes. 12 cm; 5-9-9-2 g. Small, 
long-tailed and delicate warbler with short and 
rounded wings; less bulky and more graceful 
than S. sarda. Male breeding has bluish-grey 
head with blackish-grey frontal mask; upper- 
parts and upperwing-coverts ashy bluish-grey: 
remiges blackish with ash-grey fringes, alula 
black with whitish fringes; tail blackish. out- 
ermost feather pair with ash-grey fringes and 
whitish tips and edges, adjacent two pairs simi- 
lar but with less extensive pale markings; chin 
and throat pale greyish-white; underparts 
largely whitish-grey, duskier and buffier flanks 
and chest, paler mid-belly; iris reddish-orange 
and orbital ring reddish (contrasting with greyish head), eyering largely grey and white; bill pale 
orange-pink, blackish culmen and rather ill-defined small blackish tip; legs mostly pale brownish- 


orange. Male in non-breeding plumage is more profusely tinged brownish on upperparts and wing- 
coverts. and bas whiter throat and buffier underparts; blackish facial mask also less marked than in 
worn plumage. Breeding female is rather similar to non-breeding male, but lacks bluish tone on 
head and upperparts, facial mask at most poorly marked, mantle and wing-coverts also decidedly 
browner, remiges (especially inner ones) with slightly browner and buffier fringes, underparts 
notably duskier and buffier; non-breeding female is browner above and whitish below, especially 
on throat and belly. Juvenile has greyish buff-brown upperparts, pale tips and edges of rectrices 
sandy-buff. below is largely pale greyish with marked whitish-buff tinge (especially on flanks and 
chest), iris mostly olive-brown, orbital ring duller than in adult; first-winter like respective adult, 
but with juvenile-like bare parts and unmoulted flight-feathers. Voice. Song, normally from promi- 
nent perch on top of low bush or shrub, less frequently from within cover or in song flight, com- 
posed of short grating warbles (1-8-2-8 seconds long) that invariably end with fluctuating trill that 
rises and falls in pitch: reminiscent of song of S. sarda because of rolling finale, but with tone 
distinctly approaching that of S. undata. Common contact call a subdued, brief "tsred"; also utters 
soft "swit-swit". apparently only when very excited. 

Habitat. Favours chiefly dry Mediterranean treeless areas with thick low scrub (c. 1-2 m tall), but 
habitat ranges from densely forested areas, largely Aleppo pine (Pinus halepensis) forests, with 
sparse to dense scrub layer, to Ampelodesmos mauritanica grassland characteristic of poor soils. 
Also occupies maquis of Olea europaea, Pistacia lenticus and junipers (Juniperus), as well as 
abandoned croplands colonized by natural vegetation and the first stages of wildfire succession. 
Has broader niche width compared with closely related S. undata. Sea-level to c. 1200 m. 

Food and Feeding. Diet consists mainly of small arthropods; from late spring to autumn also 
various fruits, e.g. those of Rhamnus ludovici-salvatoris and Pistacia lenticus. Forages mostly on 
the ground (c. 30% of foraging time) and low in scrub and bushes, but often also in treetops; 
flycatching frequent. 

Breeding. Season mostly Mar-Jun; two broods, possibly three on rare occasions. Monogamous; 
solitary, territorial breeder. In song flight, rises steeply and in "dancing" fashion for several metres 
in manner reminiscent of a small bat (Chiroptera), ending with swift descent into cover. Male 
builds unlined "cock nests"; breeding nest constructed by both sexes, a deep, robust cup made of 
grasses, stems and leaves, lined with finer grass, hair and roots, placed generally 30-125 cm (mean 
65 cm) above ground in low scrub. Clutch 2-4 eggs (mean 3-1), laid at daily intervals; incubation 
starts on average 6 days after nest completion, undertaken by both sexes, period 12-15 days; chicks 
fed by both parents, nestling period c. 12 days. Reported hatching success 76%. 

Movements. Mostly resident. Hand-reared young exhibit some nocturnal restlessness in autumn, 
less in spring, but this less evident than for any congener except S. conspicillata. Autumn dispersal 
of juveniles can involve short-distance movements to mainland SE Spain; some altitudinal move- 
ments may occur after cold spells. 

Status and Conservation. Not assessed. Conservation status under review. Common to very com- 
mon in favourable habitats. Total population estimated at 14,000—25.000 pairs by early 1990s; said 
to have increased between 1970 and 1990, but this not supported by present knowledge; consid- 
ered mostly stable. Densities range from 1-5-2-5 pairs/10 ha (on Formentera) to 2-4-3-6 pairs/10 
ha (Mallorca and Cabrera). Historical reports of breeding in coastal E Spain erroneous, apparently 
the result of misidentification of S. undata. Alleged records of former breeding on Menorca are not 
conclusive, and previous suggestions that present species disappeared from Menorca in 1970s and 
1980s owing to colonization by S. undata now considered doubtful; continued misidentification of 
these two species, exacerbated in 1970s by lack of reliable differentiation clues, is behind such 
uncertainty. Forest fires and the abandoning of land in rural areas can benefit present species. 
Bibliography. Anon. (2004c), Bergmann (1978), Bergmann & Bergmann (1976), Bergmann & Helb (1982), Berthold 
& Berthold (1973), Congreve (1962), Cramp (1992), Dunn (1994), Gargallo (1992b), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), 
Muntaner (1980, 1997), Shirihai, Gargallo & Helbig (2001), Snow & Perrins (1998), Sunyer & Del Moral (2003). 
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259. Tristram’s Warbler 


Sylvia deserticola 


French: Fauvette de l' Atlas German: Atlasgrasmiicke 
Other common names: Meinertzhagen's Warbler (^S. ticehursti") 


Spanish: Curruca del Atlas 


Taxonomy. Svlvia deserticola Tristram, 1859, Sahara of southern Algeria. 
Although phenotypic characters approach those of S. conspicillata, is genetically more closely re- 
lated to S. undata; recent genetic studies suggest close relationship also with S. sarda and S. balearica. 
Present species and three last-mentioned ones form a clade, all four being part of a larger group that 
also includes 5. conspicillata, S. cantillans, S. melanocephala, S. mystacea, S. rueppelli, and S. 
melanothorax. Form named as S. ticehursti, described on basis of single specimen from S Morocco 
(near Ouarzazate), and traditionally treated either as a separate species or as a race of present spe- 
cies, is most probably an aberrant individual of race maroccana (which it resembles in general 
structure and in tail and tertial patterns), or a hybrid between it and race deserti of S. nana (which it 
resembles in having pale sandy-brown upperparts). Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
S. d. maroccana E. J. O. Hartert, 1917 — breeds in Anti-Atlas and Haut and Moyen Atlas, from Jebel 
Igdet (Morocco) E to Tlemcen (NW Algeria); non-breeding also S to W Sahara oases (as far S as 
Nouakchott, in W Mauritania). 
S. d. deserticola Tristram, 1859 — breeds Atlas Saharien and Aurès Mts, from Ain Sefra (NW Alge- 
ria) E to Gafsa area (Tunisia); non-breeding also S to C & S Algeria (Tademait Plateau, Tassili n- 
Ajjer, Ahaggar Mts), NE Mali and C Libya. 
=» -—.., Descriptive notes. 12 cm: 7-10 g. Small, grace- 
mele "^ ful and long-tailed, with short rounded wings. 
pa “74 Male nominate race breeding has head. upper- 
[ parts and lesser upperwing-coverts pale bluish 
Sm M——4  slate-grey; remiges and greater coverts blackish 
pco SS | with broad rufous fringes (forming conspicu- 
j y ous rufous wingpanel), alula centred blackish 
ee d -| and with whitish fringes: tail black, outermost 
wie S rectrix with white covering most of outer web 
and distal half of inner web, next two feather 
| pairs with white restricted to tip and a narrow 
fringe on outer web: mostly vinous rufous- 
*4 | brown below, with distinct whitish submous- 
^  tachial stripe and centre of belly; iris orangey 
reddish-brown, orbital ring black on thinner inner ring and red-brown on outer, eyering conspicuously 
white; bill pale pinkish, culmen and tip blackish; legs pinkish flesh-brown. Male in non-breeding 
plumage is profusely tinged sandy brown above and whitish below. Female breeding similar to breed- 
ing male, but upperparts paler grey. wingpanel less deeply coloured, underparts paler pinkish-brown. 
whitish on belly more extensive, duller orbital ring; non-breeding female similar but still sandier 
above, with fresh whitish feather tips partially concealing pinkish-brown of underparts. Juvenile has 
light grey-brown upperparts and pale pinkish cream-buff underparts, tail dark grey-brown, reduced 
pale buffish tips and edges on outermost rectrices, iris mostly greyish olive-brown, orbital ring duller 
than adult; first-winter like respective adult, but unmoulted flight-feathers and bare parts as juvenile. 
Race maroccana similar to nominate but darker and more richly coloured, has less extensive rufous 
wingpanel and more white on outer tail feathers, and in fresh plumage more marked buff-brown tinge 
on upperparts and less vinous tone on underparts. Voice. Song. from perch, less often from cover or in 
flight, consists of short (1-8-5-1 seconds) grating and metallic warbles containing mixture of more 
tonal notes and series of hard "tsek" call-like ones; usually longer and more chattering when given in 
song flight. Call a sharp "tsack" or "tsek", similar to but softer than that of S. cantillans; also disyllabic 
"tsrek", usually when alarmed and then together with series of “tsek’’-like calls. 
Habitat. Breeds in dry scrub and maquis in montane areas at 1000-2500 m. Favours dense maquis 
of juniper (Juniperus) and open bushy forests of holm oak (Quercus ilex). as well as Cistus and 
Buxus garrigue; frequents hillsides with heterogeneous maquis. where more open areas are inter- 
spersed with dense scrub, some tree cover and tall bushes. In S. less elevated, non-breeding areas 
linked less to dense scrub, occupying also more grassy and open bushy habitats, especially along 
dry desert wadis, desert fringes and saline pans; frequently found also in bushy areas around or 
within oases, and is particularly common among tamarisks (Tamarix). 
Food and Feeding. Food mainly small arthropods, e.g. small worms, lepidopteran caterpillars, 
ants (Hymenoptera) and beetles (Coleoptera); probably also various fruits in autumn. Forages mostly 
at low level among bushes, scrub and grass; also often on the ground and, less so, in treetops. 
Breeding. Season mostly Mar-Jul; starts as late as May at higher elevations. Apparently monoga- 
mous; solitary, territorial breeder. Song flight consists of rapid rise followed by a gliding descent 
with “hollow-backed” appearance. Nest a deep cup made of grasses, lined with finer grass, plant 
down and, occasionally, hair. placed 1-1-5 m above ground in bush. Clutch 3-5 eggs (mean 3-9); 
no information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Movements. Partial migrant. Part of population present on breeding grounds throughout year, but 
some areas completely vacated after breeding; most movements are both altitudinal and short- 
distance in character, but some individuals cover distances of up to 1000 km; nominate race seems 
to migrate farther. Non-breeding grounds occupied from Nov to Apr, mostly Dec—Feb (e.g. Tafilalt 
area, in Morocco); migrants arrive back on breeding grounds Mar-May. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common to fairly common. Can be 
relatively numerous in favourable breeding habitats, also in optimum non-breeding habitats such 
as tamarisk belts along desert wadis. Total population unknown. Appears not to be at any risk. 
Bibliography. Berthold (1988), Bundy & Morgan (1969), Chappuis (1978), Cramp (1992), Dixon (1882), Dupuy 
(1966), François (1975), Heim de Balsac & Mayaud (1962), Isenmann & Moali (2000), Isenmann et al. (2005), 
Koenig (1895), Shirihai, Gargallo & Helbig (2001), Snow & Perrins (1998), Thévenot, Bergier & Beaubrun (1981), 
Thévenot, Vernon & Bergier (2003), Urban et al. (1997). 


260. Spectacled Warbler 


Sylvia conspicillata 


French: Fauvette à lunettes 


German: Brillengrasmücke Spanish: Curruca Tomillera 


Taxonomy. Sylvia conspicillata Temminck, 1820, Sardinia, Italy. 

Although approaching S. communis in general plumage pattern, closest relatives are other small 
Mediterranean congeners; thus, is part of a group that also contains S. undata, S. sarda, S. balearica, 
S. deserticola, S. cantillans, S. melanocephala, S. mystacea, S. rueppelli and S. melanothorax. 
Race orbitalis appears to vary clinally from N to S; Madeira birds the most distinctive, and for- 
merly separated as race bella, while those from Cape Verde Is are closest to nominate, and those 
from Canary Is are intermediate (underparts very much like nominate, upperparts more deeply 
coloured). Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. c. conspicillata Temminck, 1820 — breeds SW & S Europe (Iberia E to Italy and Sicily) and NW 
Africa (S to WC Mauritania), also Cyprus, S Turkey and Levant; non-breeding mainly NW Africa, 
N Egypt, and E Mediterranean region. 

S. c. orbitalis (Wahlberg, 1854) — Madeira, Canary Is and Cape Verde Is. 

Descriptive notes. 12 cm; 7-8-13-1 g. Small 
and dainty, moderately long-tailed warbler with 
rather short and rounded wings. Male nomi- 
nate race breeding has light slate-grey head, 
with rather well-marked greyish-black facial 
mask and white eyering; upperparts pale 
buffish grey-brown; fringes of remiges and 
major upperwing-coverts form conspicuous 
and solid rufous to rusty-orange wingpanel, 
highlighting isolated black centres of tertials, 
y primary tips and alula; tail black, outermost 
VE rectrix with well-demarcated white covering 
most of outer web and distal half of inner web, 
adjacent feather pair with white more restricted 
to tip and forming narrower fringe on outer web, next pair with sightly less white, sometimes also 
faint whitish tips on next two feather pairs (T3 and T2); submoustachial stripe, chin and throat side 
whitish; centre of throat and upper breast dusky grey. rest of breast and flanks buffish-pink, centre 
of belly whitish; iris dark sepia-brown, orbital ring blackish; bill pale pinkish-flesh, blackish culmen 
and tip: legs brownish-orange. Male in non-breeding plumage is more tinged sandy brown above 
and whitish below. Female breeding resembles non-breeding male, but lacks dark facial mask, 
distinctly browner head is mostly concolorous with rest of upperparts, has wingpanel and under- 
parts less deeply coloured, orbital ring brownish-black; non-breeding female very much as breed- 
ing, but still less greyish above and whitish and less buffish below. Juvenile is very like non-breeding 
female, but with duller and paler wingpanel. less coloured underparts, tail dark grey-brown, pale 
tips and edges of outer rectrices buffish-cream and much reduced, iris dark olive-grey, orbital ring 
yellowish-brown to greyish-black; first-winter like respective adult, but with juvenile-like bare 
parts and unmoulted flight-feathers. Race orbitalis is very similar to nominate but darker and more 
deeply coloured, with more intensely rufous wingpanel, male with duskier head and less contrast- 
ing facial mask. Voice. Song, usually from bush perch or in song flight, less frequently from tree- 
top, composed of short, sweet musical warbles (1-2-9 seconds long) uttered rapidly and repeatedly, 
combining noisy notes with higher-pitched whistles. Call a sustained and rattling “trrrrrrr”, c. 0-5— 
1:5 seconds long, given at slightly decelerating tempo. 

Habitat. Favours very low scrubland (c. 0-5-1 m tall) in mostly dry warm Mediterranean areas, 
from sea-level to 2400-2600 m. Typical species of lowest and sparser scrubby areas characteristic 
of less developed garrigue, saltflats and semi-desert. Occupies first stages of post-wildfire succes- 
sion, and can recolonize habitat one year after fire. On Atlantic islands, race orbitalis occupies 
wider range of habitats, from acacia (Acacia) and Lantana scrub to cultivated or semi-cultivated 
areas. In desert non-breeding areas, found also in more grassy formations and in tamarisk (Tamarix) 
thickets along wadis and at oases. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly small arthropods and insect larvae and eggs: recorded prey in- 
clude spiders (Araneae), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), flies (Diptera), small hymenopterans, small 
beetles (Coleoptera). Also consumes various types of berry, e.g. those of Rubus, Morus and 
Myoporum, and occasionally nectar, mostly outside breeding season. Forages low down among 
bushes, scrub and grass. or directly on ground. Follows wheatears (Oenanthe), taking advantage of 
insects disturbed by them. During post-breeding period and in winter can form flocks of 3-10 
individuals; otherwise largely solitary. 

Breeding. Season Feb—Jun, from mid-Feb in NW Africa and Cyprus, from Mar/Apr in SW Europe; 
race orbitalis breeds in most months except Jun-Jul (most activity Sept-Nov and Feb-Apr) on 
Cape Verde Is, and from Jan or, more rarely, mid-Dec on Canary Is; mostly two broods, on Malta 
rarely three. Monogamous; solitary, territorial breeder. Song flight often consists of rapid and si- 
lent ascent to c. 8-9 m, followed by slow descent while singing and while beating fully extended 
wings and tail. Male occasionally builds "cock nests”; breeding nest constructed by both sexes, a 
deep cup loosely built from grasses, stems and leaves, lined with soft plant down, thin roots and 
some hair, placed from ground level to c. 60 cm (rarely, to 2 m) in low scrub or bush, on Cape Verde 
Is (race orbitalis) at up to 4 m in tree. Clutch 3-5 eggs, rarely 6, mean on Malta 4-8, on Tenerife 
(Canary Is) 4; incubation by both sexes, period 12-13 days; both also attend chicks, nestling pe- 
riod c. 10-12 days; fledglings fed by both parents for up to 3 weeks. In study on Malta, 20% of 95 
nests were preyed on by western whip snake (Coluber viridiflavus). 

Movements. Resident and partial migrant. Race orbitalis mostly sedentary, undertaking some 
altitudinal movements; perhaps a few first-year individuals disperse to mainland NW Africa. Most 
SW European populations migratory; those from Malta, S Sicily, Cyprus and parts of Levant and 
SE Spain partially migratory; N African populations partially migratory or altitudinal migrants, 
highest breeding grounds being vacated in winter. Migrants leave breeding grounds late Aug to 
early Oct, autumn passage largely unnoticeable; arrival at wintering grounds from mid Sept to Oct, 
and departure from late Feb to early May; spring passage more conspicuous, mostly Mar-Apr; 
migrants arrive on breeding grounds in mainland Europe mid-Mar to early May, in NW Africa 
(Haut Atlas) as late as end of May. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common, both on breeding and on 
wintering grounds, but usually patchily distributed. Typically rather local and discontinuous in 
various parts of range (e.g. Balearic Is, Corsica, parts of Israel and Spain), pairs concentrating in 
some areas while avoiding nearby large extensions of similar habitat. European population esti- 
mated at 180,000—440,000 breeding pairs by year 2000; densities in favoured habitats 2-5-7-2 
pairs/10 ha. Populations generally rather stable; range expanding N in mainland Europe (e.g. Spain, 
France and Italy), and leading to recent colonization of S Switzerland (c. 300 km N of regular 
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breeding range). First recorded breeding in Turkey (Karacadag plateau) in 2002. In NW Africa, 
breeding long suspected in Mauritania but confirmed only in 2004 (several pairs); possibly breeds 
there only after heavy rains. Decrease in numbers observed locally; has apparently disappeared 
recently from Mallorca, and declined during last decades in Corsica, Malta, Israe] and Catalonia 
(NE Spain); decreases due to urbanization, conversion of steppes into irrigated lands, and affores- 
tation; resident populations also sensitive to cold, severe winter weather. 

Bibliography. Anon. (2004c), Bannerman (1963), Bergmann (1972, 1976), Bergmann & Helb (1982), Berthold 
(1980, 1988), Bochefiski (1985), Cramp (1992), Gellini & Montevecchi (1986), Gibb (1947), Guerrieri & Santucci 
(1995, 1996), Guerrieri et al. (1998), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Hazevoet (1995), Hernández-Gil (1990), Hódar 
(1994), Isenmann (1994), Isenmann & Sultana (1997), Jeal (1970), Lovaty (1990), Maumary & Delarze (1990), 
Nogales et al. (1999), Norman, D. (1992), Norman, S.C. (1997). Rabaca et al. (1999), Schmaljohann & Salewski 
(2005), Shirihai (1988b, 1996), Shirihai, Cottridge & Harris (1991), Shirihai, Gargallo & Helbig (2001), Short & 
Horne (1981), Snow & Perrins (1998), Sultana & Gauci (1982). Thibault (1983), Thibault & Bonaccorsi (1999), 
Urban et al. (1997). Welch & Welch (2004), Willcox & Willcox (1978), Yeates (1943). 


261. Subalpine Warbler 


Sylvia cantillans 


French: Fauvette passerinette German: Weifibart-Grasmücke Spanish: Curruca Carrasqueria 
Other common names: Moltoni's Warbler (moltonii); Eastern Subalpine Warbler (albistriata) 


Taxonomy. Motacilla (cantillans) Pallas, 1764, Italy. 

Has sometimes been treated as conspecific with S. mystacea, probably because race rubescens of 
latter approaches present species in several aspects; phenotypically and genetically, however, the 
two are very different and clearly merit treatment as separate species. They are part of a group that 
also contains S. undata, S. sarda, S. balearica, S. deserticola, S. conspicillata, S. melanocephala, 
S. rueppelli and S. melanothorax. Differentiation among races markedly larger than in most conge- 
ners; only NW African inornata less distinct and without specific vocal characters, apparently 
intergrading with nominate in wide areas of S Portugal and S Spain. Highly distinctive race moltonii 
(with distinct call and moult strategy. delayed breeding season, and very divergent mitochondrial 
DNA) may merit full species status; this taxon previously thought to be entirely insular, but recent 
studies indicate that it occupies also N & C Italy. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. c. cantillans (Pallas, 1764) — breeds from Portugal to SE France (occasionally S Switzerland), 
and in S Italy and Sicily: non-breeding W Sahel (from coastal Senegal and SW Mauritania E to E 
Chad), locally in Algerian Sahara Desert. 

S. c. moltonii Orlando, 1937 — breeds Balearic Is (mostly Mallorca and Cabrera), Corsica, Sardinia, 
some Tuscan islands and N & C Italy, perhaps also SE France; non-breeding W Sahel. 

S. c. inornata Tschusi, 1906 — breeds S Iberia and from Morocco (W Haut Atlas) E to N Tunisia; 
non-breeding W Sahel (from Senegal E to Niger). 

S. c. albistriata (C. L. Brehm, 1855) — breeds from extreme NE Italy (Trieste) S along N Adriatic 
coast to Albania and E to S Bulgaria, Greece and W Turkey, also in SW Romania; non-breeding C 
& E Sahel (from about E Mali E to NW Sudan). 

Descriptive notes. 12 cm; 7-16-1 g. Small 
warbler with rather short and square-ended tail 
and moderately pointed wings. Male nominate 
race breeding has head and upperparts bluish- 
grey with faint buffish-brown tinge; tertials 
blackish with narrow and well-defined pale 
greyish-white fringes, rest of remiges black- 
ish with pale whitish-grey to buffish-grey 
fringes; major upperwing-coverts greyish- 
black with greyish fringes, broader and more 
diffuse on greater coverts; alula centred black- 
ish-grey and fringed whitish (fringe narrower 
on middle and, especially, larger feathers); tail 
blackish-brown, outermost rectrix with rather 
well-demarcated whitish covering nearly whole of outer web and distal part of inner one, adjacent 
feather pair with whitish at tip and as wedge on inner web, next pair (rarely, also T3) with whitish 
limited to narrow area at tip; orangey red-brown below, except for conspicuous white submoustachial 
stripe, whitish mid-belly and undertail-coverts; iris olive to bright orange-brown, orbital ring or- 
ange, eyering mostly pinkish-orange; bill pale pinkish-flesh, greyish-black culmen and tip: legs 
pale reddish flesh-orange. Male in non-breeding plumage is tinged brownish above, including on 
wing-coverts, with more buffish-brown tinge to fringes of remiges, and extensively washed whit- 
ish below, pale feather tips largely concealing orange-brown of underparts. Female breeding re- 
sembles non-breeding male, but has mostly greyish-brown head, browner wing, mantle and scapulars, 
is mostly pale buffish-brown below, with whitish submoustachial stripe, belly and rear body, more 
orange-buff wash on throat, breast side and flanks, eyering mostly white, iris and orbital ring 
usually duller than male's; non-breeding female very similar, but still browner above and whitish 
and less deeply coloured below. Juvenile resembles non-breeding female, but decidedly buffier 
below and more uniformly greyish buff-brown above, dark grey-brown tail with pale tips and 
edges much reduced and sullied buffish-brown, iris dark olive-brown, orbital ring dull yellowish- 
brown; first-winter only marginally sexually dimorphic and mostly like non-breeding female, flight- 
feathers and bare parts largely as juvenile. Race moltonii is similar to nominate, but male has 
distinct salmon-pink underparts, largely lacking orange pigmentation; inornata differs from nomi- 
nate only in being paler and purer orange below; albistriata male has upperparts darker and purer 
grey, throat, breast and upper flanks reddish chestnut-brown and well demarcated from purer white 
test of underparts, female is slightly greyer above and whiter below than other races. Voice. Song. 
from bush or in flight, less frequently from treetop or within cover, a rather long, chattering musi- 
cal warble (often c. 3 seconds long), characteristically irregular in tempo. and consisting mostly of 
“tek” call-like notes and high pitched whistles; slightly more abrupt and hurried in race moltonii 
and, less so, albistriata. Call a hard, dry “tek” (nominate and inornata) or a short disyllabic “tret” 
(albistriata); race moltonii gives distinctive long. rattling “trrrrr”, reminiscent of common call of 
5. conspicillata but less sustained (usually comprising 7-8 “tek”-like elements) and shorter. 
Habitat. Favours tall and dense heterogeneous maquis with sparse tree cover in dry Mediterranean 
areas. particularly maquis of holm oak (Quercus ilex) and those dominated by strawberry tree 
(Arbutus) and tree-heath (Erica); common also in young cork oak (Quercus suber) forest and in 
dense but treeless bushy areas. Frequents bushy formations dominated by brambles (Rubus 
fruticosus) along sunny ravines and valley bottoms. Prefers intermediate stages of post-wildfire 
succession, but can breed at high density in cork oak forest one year after burn (taking advantage 
of rapid foliage recovery). Breeds from sea-level to c. 1700 m in S Europe, to 2200 m in Morocco 
(Haut Atlas). On non-breeding grounds, prefers acacia (Acacia) savanna or bush, tamarisk (Tamarix) 


thickets along wadis and watercourses, and bushy areas at desert oases and desert fringes; also 
mangroves along coast and bushy areas on edges of reedbeds. 

Food and Feeding. Mostly small insects and their larvae; also berries and fruits, mainly outside 
breeding season and, particularly, before autumn migration (to help to increase fat deposition). 
Invertebrate food includes spiders (Araneae), mayflies (Ephemeroptera), crickets (Orthoptera), stick- 
insects (Phasmida), bugs (of families Cercopidae and Aphididae), lacewings (Neuroptera), moths 
and caterpillars (Lepidoptera), midges (Chironomidae), ants (of family Formicidae), beetles 
(Coleoptera) and ticks (Ixodidae). Plant material consists mostly of small berries, but also larger 
fruits such as those of Rubus, Ficus and Vitis; grass seeds and nectar taken occasionally, especially 
during spring migration. Young fed mostly with invertebrates, but fledglings and perhaps also 
nestlings may be fed with berries (e.g. Rhamnus ludovici-salvatoris) in very arid areas. Forages at 
medium height (c. 1-5-3 m above ground) on higher and outer parts of bushes and small trees, less 
frequently in higher tree canopies and in inner and lower parts of vegetation; forages on ground 
only rarely in breeding areas, but more frequently during migration and perhaps in non-breeding 
areas. During passage and at favourable feeding sites on non-breeding grounds can form flocks or 
loose aggregations of more than 50 individuals: otherwise largely singly or, less often, in twos. 
Breeding. Season (nominate race and albistriata) late Mar to late Jun, most clutches laid between 
mid-Apr and mid-May (peak late Apr and early May); race moltonii starts c. 2 weeks later, most 
clutches laid mid-May; broods reported early May to late Jun in NW Africa (inornata); nominate 
race normally double-brooded, moltonii apparently usually only one brood. Monogamous; soli- 
tary, territorial breeder. Song flight a rapid ascent to several metres, followed by slow fluttering 
bat-like descent while singing. Male builds unlined "cock nests"; breeding nest constructed by 
both sexes, a deep, robust cup of grasses, thin roots and leaves, lined with finer grasses, rootlets 
and hair, placed c. 30-130 cm above ground in low scrub, bush or small tree. Clutch mostly 3-5 
eggs, mean 3-7 on Corsica, 4-2 in Morocco and 4-5 in SE France, eggs laid at daily intervals; 
incubation by both sexes, period 11—12 days; both also feed chicks, nestling period c. 10-12 days; 
fledglings attended by both parents. 

Movements. Long-distance migrant; supposed sedentary nature of those at Beni Abbés (NW Alge- 
ria) requires confirmation. Leaves breeding grounds from mid-Jul to early Sept; autumn passage in 
breeding range until Oct (peak late Aug to mid-Sept), reaching non-breeding grounds in sub-Saha- 
ran Africa from mid-Aug, but not common until Nov; departure from wintering areas from Feb to 
early May, spring passage in Mediterranean Basin mostly mid-Mar to mid-May, males migrating a 
few days earlier than females; arrives on breeding grounds from late Feb (NW Africa), first half 
Mar (S Europe) and mid-Apr (far N parts of range). Race moltonii reaches breeding areas c. 2-3 
weeks later than nominate populations breeding at similar latitudes. Migrants much more common 
in Cyprus and Israel during spring passage than in autumn, suggesting that E race (albistriata) 
undertakes loop migration; flocks of 50 frequently observed during spring passage in Cyprus. 
Vagrants recorded N to NW Europe; annual in Britain, where there are occasional influxes (c. 15 
recorded in Apr-May 2004). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to very common in most of its range. 
European population estimated at 1,400,000—3,200,000 breeding pairs; densities in suitable habi- 
tats 4-12 pairs/10 ha. European populations in general rather stable during 1970—2000, locally 
increasing or expanding N in France (Massif Central), Andorra and Catalonia (NE Spain); range in 
Catalonia increased by c. 3096 between c. 1980 and 2000; has also expanded N after colonizing 
Romania (since 1976) and S Switzerland (1996). Numbers of vagrants recorded in C & NW Eu- 
rope have also grown steadily during recent decades. Common also on non-breeding grounds; 
several thousands reported in lakeside reedbeds in Mali, but densities decrease to 2-3 birds/km? in 
dry steppes of S Mauritania. Increased irrigation and tree-planting in Saharan oases may have 
favoured the use of these areas in recent times. 

Bibliography. Affre (1975), Anon. (2004c), Backhurst et al. (1973), Bergmann (1972), Berthold (1988), Beven 
(1967), Blondel (1969), Bochenski (1985), Brambilla er al, (2006), Brehme ef al. (1994), Cade & Walker (2004), 
Clamens (1993), Cochet (1980), Cramp (1992), Dunn (1994), Estrada et al. (2004), Festari et al. (2002), Gargallo 
(1994, 2002), Gauci & Sultana (1976), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Isenmann (1989b), Jones et al. (1996), Jordano 
(19872), King & Hutchinson (2001), Norman (1997), Ottosson er al. (2001), Pearson & Lack (1992), Posse & 
Revaz (2005), Rijpma & Jukema (1985), Salewski, Almasi & Schlageter (2006), Schwilch et al. (2001), Sermet & 
Posse (1998), Shirihai, Gargallo & Helbig (2001), Shirihai, Harris & Cottridge (1991), de Smet (2001), de Smet & 
Goossens (2002), Smith (1959), Snow & Perrins (1998), Sos (2002), Stoate & Moreby (1995), Sunyer (1996). 


262. Sardinian Warbler 


Sylvia melanocephala 


French: Fauvette mélanocéphale German: Samtkopf-Grasmücke Spanish: Curruca Cabecinegra 


Taxonomy. Motacilla melanocephala J. F. Gmelin, 1789, Sardinia, Italy. 

Sometimes regarded as forming a supcrspecies with, or even as conspecific with, S. mystacea 
owing to resemblances between nominate race of latter and race momus of present species; 
phenotypically and genetically, however, the two are very different. Both are part of a group that 
also contains S. undata, S. sarda, S. balearica, S. deserticola, S. conspicillata, S. cantillans, S. 
rueppelli and S. melanothorax. Geographical variation within each race largely clinal, becoming 
more complex in insular areas (especially Canary Is); race leucogastra sometimes synonymized 
with nominate, but recent study suggests its revalidation; variation (in colour and size) within 
islands, however, noticeable and demanding further work. Recently described race valverdei repre- 
sents a new stage in the variability of the species, probably related to particular ecological condi- 
tions in the Sahara Desert. Proposed races pasiphae (described from Crete) and carmichaellowi 
(SE Italy) considered to fall within range of variation of nominate, and included within it. Race 
norrisae, confined to Faiyum, in Egypt, considered extinct. Four extant subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. m. melanocephala (J. F. Gmelin, 1789) — S Europe (around Mediterranean and its islands) E to 
Bulgaria and S Romania, W Turkey, and NW Africa (except Western Sahara). 

S. m. leucogastra (Ledru, 1810) — Canary Is. 

S. m. valverdei Cabot & Urdiales, 2005 — S Morocco and Western Sahara (S to Tropic of Cancer). 
S. m. momus (Hemprich & Ehrenberg, 1833) — Levant from Lebanon S to extreme NE Egypt (N 
Sinai). 

Descriptive notes. 13-5 cm; 12-25 g. Male nominate race breeding has glossy black head contrast- 
ing with white chin and throat; upperparts and upperwing-coverts dark ash-grey, mantle and scapulars 
tinged brown; remiges blackish with grey fringes; tail blackish with white to grey fringes and white 
tips and edges; underparts greyish-white; iris red-brown and orbital ring reddish, both contrasting 
with pinkish-orange eyering; bill blackish, bluish base of lower mandible; legs brownish. Male in 
non-breeding plumage is similar to breeding, but upperparts more olive and head less blackish, 
especially at rear. Female breeding has medium-grey to dark grey head well demarcated from dull 
white chin and throat, upperparts variably brownish, tail as male but white areas duller and with 
less contrasting pattern, underparts cream-buff with olive-brown sides. iris, orbital ring and eyering 
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normally somewhat paler than male: female 
non-breeding similar to breeding, but head 
more profusely tinged brownish and thus less 
well demarcated from upperparts. Juvenile is 
similar to female but duller and less contrasted, 
head brownish (concolourous with rest of 
upperparts in female but greyer in male), 
upperparts brown, wing browner than adult and 
fringed buffish, throat and underparts exten- 
sively buffish, iris greyish, orbital ring pale 
reddish: first-winter like respective adult, but 
with juvenile-like bare parts and unmoulted 
flight-feathers. Racial differences rather 
marked, involving size and plumage colora- 
tion: leucogastra is smaller than nominate, has more rounded wings than other races and less white 
on inner webs of outer rectrices, and overall paler on E islands (Lanzarote, Fuerteventura, Gran 
Canaria) and darker on those of W (Palma, Tenerife); momus is smaller and paler overall; valverdei 
is similar in size to nominate, but has palest upperparts and lacks dark grey tones or brown suffu- 
sion, adult male with distinctly matt black (not glossy) cap. Voice. Song, from top of bush or in 
display-flight, a musical and varied rapid chatter 2-5 seconds in duration. typically involves “t-r’- 
like notes with short whistles; repertoire rich with the improvisation of new notes once the song is 
progressing. Most usual call a distinctive "t-tra, Ctra, t-tra". frequently accompanied by loud rat- 
tling "tr-tr-tr". 

Habitat. Probably one of the most generalist of Mediterranean warblers: present in all types of 
warm habitat at low altitudes, and up to c. 1200-1300 m in most of range and to 1800 m in NW 
Africa. Occupies maquis. garrigue, dry coastal habitats, urban and suburban environments (includ- 
ing gardens), abandoned farmland and dry coast sites; present also in Mediterranean cultures such 
as olives, almonds, orchards. citrus groves, vineyards, but favours mosaic landscapes with hedge- 
rows, bushes and stands of pines, mostly Aleppo pine (Pinus halepensis); common in holm oak 
(Quercus ilex) forests, especially low dense forest with bushy undergrowth. Despite apparently 
unfavourable conditions can recolonize burnt Mediterranean habitats, sometimes as early as sec- 
ond year after wildfire. Race valverdei said to occur in three distinct desert habitats in Western 
Sahara: Euphorbia and Opuntia inermis vegetation; stands of tamarisk (Tamarix) and Nitrata alter- 
nating with Salicornia: and "graras", defined as concentric circles of vegetation formed by 
Euphorbia, saltworts (Salsola), Rhus and, in centre, grass. During winter in non-breeding areas of 
Morocco, Mauritania, Senegal and Sudan, occurs in desert shrubs, gardens, tamarisks, edges of 
mangrove and dry acacia (Acacia) grassland; the second most abundant passerine in some oases of 
Algeria and also seen very often in acacia trees and Zilla spinosa bush; in Tunisia reported as very 
abundant in N & C of the country, with highest densities in wild olive and Lentiscus vegetation and 
in oak and thuya (Tetraclinis articulata) maquis. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly arthropods; high amount of fruit, especially in autumn and winter, 
but also throughout year, probably related to local availability. Invertebrate food includes insects 
and their larvae from a wide array of orders, also spiders (Araneae) and sometimes also small 
snails; beetles (Coleoptera) and hymenopterans recorded in large percentages in some studies. In 
study in S France, 97% of stomachs contained invertebrates, including 70% beetles, 27% ants and 
18% snails. On S wintering grounds in Niger. earwigs (Dermaptera), termites (Isoptera), caterpillers, 
hymenopterans (wasps. ants) and beetles recorded in diet. Among fruits, those of Rhamnus, Ficus, 
Rubus, Olea and Pistacea consumed throughout range. In Spain, fruits of the buckthorn Rhamnus 
alaeternus consumed regularly by adults during breeding season and also fed to nestlings. Olives 
an important source of food during winter; small] olives swallowed whole, larger ones partially 
pecked. In Israel, c. 84% of annual crop of honeysuckle (Lonicera) fruits consumed by this species. 
Nectar consumption also frequent in late winter and early spring and probably more regular than 
was previously thought; individuals sometimes defend groups of plants against smaller birds. Re- 
corded also as eating bread and peanuts, and in winter occasionally visits bird-feeders. Forages 
mostly in scrub, also on ground and in low trees. 

Breeding. Season chiefly Mar—Jun, some pairs earlier, in Feb, and one report from Morocco of 
adult still feeding fledged young in late Oct; 1-3 broods, mostly two. Monogamous; solitary, terri- 
torial breeder. Resident male starts song flights as early as Feb, rising 2-3 m above ground and 
gliding, with wings raised high, to same or another perch. Nest built mainly by female, a grass cup 
placed usually 30-60 cm above ground (exceptionally, up to 3 m high) in scrub or bush or, less 
frequently, among dense herbs or in small tree; in Spain most nests at low height in kermes oak 
(Quercus coccifera), in Morocco often almost at ground level in /nula viscosa or Chamaerops 
humilis; mean territory size estimated at 8779 m?. Clutch 3-5 eggs, early and late clutches smaller; 
incubation by both sexes, period 12-15 days; chicks fed by both parents, nestling period 12-13 
days; fledglings remain with parents for 2-3 weeks. In Malta breeding success estimated at 44%. 
Oldest recorded individual 7 years 7 months; annual adult survival at least 55% in Gibraltar. 
Movements. Partially migratory. Island and coastal populations mostly sedentary, but proportion 
of migrants increases inland and to N and, especially, E (where N populations appear to be entirely 
migratory). As migrants and residents overlap in much of range, difficult to distinguish phenology 
of migrants; nevertheless, increase in numbers during autumn and spring and presence of individu- 
als in non-breeding areas allow detection of passage. Majority of movements short, but long-dis- 
tance migration certainly occurs, as demonstrated by presence of wintering birds S of Sahara; 
non-breeding range extends S in Africa to N Senegal in W and to N Sudan in E (in discontinuous 
zone). Post-breeding migration late Aug to Dec, with peaks in W Europe mostly during Oct-Nov; 
in Turkey some areas completely vacated by late Aug, and in Cyprus first migrants recorded from 
late Oct onwards; in Israel migration mainly Nov-Dec; reaches wintering grounds in Mauritania 
and Niger in Oct. Ringing recoveries of nominate race include movements between Balearics and 
Iberian Peninsula and even between continental Europe and NW Africa. Return to breeding areas 
takes place from late Feb to Apr; some variation between years and populations involved; migra- 
tion along Morocco and Algeria coast recorded mostly in Mar. During autumn, local movements 
probably common in all populations as a result of juvenile dispersal and variations in availability 
of seasonal food resources, such as berries. In Israel, immatures of local breeding race (momus) 
recorded as performing altitudinal movements. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common to very common; in favour- 
able habitats sometimes the most abundant avian species. Estimated European population of over 
5,800,000 breeding pairs seems clearly lower than the true figure, as judged from local abundance 
and more precise regional estimates. Densities of up to 7:4-10 breeding pairs/10 ha. Race norrisae 
was restricted to Faiyum (in N Egypt), where was common until 1920s, but last recorded in 1939 
and now considered extinct; demise apparently due to habitat loss and salination. Has expanded its 
breeding distribution since I9th century in some countries, i.e. Spain, France, Italy, Bulgaria, Ro- 
mania, Malta and Cyprus. Extremely harsh winters can affect this species’ survival (mainly in N 
parts of range); thus, winters of 1946-47 and 1962-63 had adverse impact on population in $ 
France, and 2001—02 winter caused descrease in NE Spain, in some cases with declines in breeding 


numbers of up to 50%. Has been suggested that current global climatic warming could benefit this 
species in Europe. Conversely, global warming has been suggested as cause of decline in body 
mass and body condition observed for this and other sedentary passerines in Israel between 1950 
and 1999, 
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263. Menetries's Warbler 


Sylvia mystacea 


French: Fauvette de Ménétries German: Tamariskengrasmücke Spanish: Curruca de Menetries 


Taxonomy. Sylvia mystacea Ménétries, 1832, Sal'yana, lower Kura River, Azerbaijan. 
Sometimes considered to form a superspecies with, or even as conspecific with, S. melanocephala 
owing to resemblance between race momus of latter and nominate race of present species; also, 
sometimes regarded as a race of S. cantillans, because race rubescens is similar to that species; 
phenotypically and genetically. however, the three are very different. All are part of a group that 
also contains S. undata, S. sarda, S. balearica, S. deserticola, S. conspicillata, S. rueppelli and S. 
melanothorax. Geographical variation at least partly clinal; nominate race grades into turcmenica 
in N Iran, but evidence for intergradation otherwise scant or not conclusive. Three subspecies 
recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. m. mystacea Ménétries, 1832 — breeds lower R Volga S to E Turkey, SE Georgia, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan and N Iran; non-breeding S to Arabia and NE Africa. 

S. m. turcmenica Zarudny & Bilkevich, 1918 — breeds S Turkmenistan and NE Iran, and from S 
Kazakhstan, C & E Uzbekistan and W Tajikistan S to N Afghanistan, also W Pakistan (NW 
Baluchistan); non-breeding S to Arabia and NE Africa. 

S. m. rubescens Blanford, 1874 — breeds from SE Turkey S to N Syria. Iraq and W Iran; non- 
breeding S to Arabia and NE Africa. 


Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 7—11-5 g. Rather 
small warbler with moderately long tail and 
relatively long and pointed wings. Male nomi- 
l : " nate race breeding has forehead, crown and 
"d ; i a ear-coverts blackish, grading into pale grey of 
E ^ upperparts; tertials dark grey with broad, ill- 
defined pale grey fringes; rest of remiges and 
primary coverts greyish-black with pale grey 
Ape fringes, greater upperwing-coverts similarly 
EXC ry coloured but with broader greyish fringes; 
TNs ! p? b im ie M mere "m — e 
| uh . Pe ish-white on larger feathers, broadly tippe 
ain Wee 2e white on smallest one; tail blackish, outer fea- 
x o thers with sharply demarcated white tips and 
edges, on outermost white on most of outer web and distal part of inner web, on next pair at tip and 
as wedge on inner web, on next pair (T4) more limited, on next (T3) small area of white at tip or 
none at all; broad white submoustachial stripe contrasting with vinous-pink throat to upper breast; 
breast side and flanks pale greyish-pink, belly whitish, undertail-coverts pale greyish-white; iris 
orange-brown, orbital ring reddish, eyering mostly pink-orange; bill greyish pale flesh-pink, grey- 
ish-black culmen and tip; legs pale reddish flesh-brown. Differs from S. cantillans in e.g. pale 
fringes of tertials distinctly less sharply demarcated. more contrastingly blackish tail. Male in non- 
breeding plumage is sandier and buffier above and on wing, with greyish tips on crown (especially 
at rear); below, extensively washed whitish, vinous coloration being largely concealed. Female 
breeding is like non-breeding male but without blackish hood, is almost entirely greyish-brown 
above, mostly pale buffish-white below, whiter on throat and submoustachial stripe, buffier and 
creamy on breast side, flanks and vent, with eyering mostly whitish, iris usually duller and with 
more olive tinge than male, orbital ring generally dull orange-brown (darker on inner skin); non- 
breeding female decidedly sandier and browner above. Juvenile is similar to non-breeding female 
but warmer and buffier overall, with browner wing-coverts, tail pattern similar to adult but centres 
less dark and pale areas reduced and less pure white, iris mostly olive-brown, orbital ring dull 
yellowish-brown; first-winter (only marginally sexually dimorphic) mostly like non-breeding fe- 
male, but flight-feathers and bare parts mostly as juvenile. Race turcmenica male is slightly paler 
and whiter below than nominate; rubescens male is paler grey above and whiter below, vinous- 
pink coloration being replaced by faint pinkish tinge on chest, female is slightly paler than nomi- 
nate female. Voice. Song, from bush perch or in flight, also often well-hidden within cover, a 
rather long (c. 2-10 seconds), melodic and rich warble, slightly hurried and abrupt in tempo, and 
often involving harsh notes in manner reminiscent of Common Nightingale (Luscinia megarhynchos) 
or Acrocephalus warbler. Common contact calls a hard, dry and buzzing rattle, "trrrrrt", or a qui- 
eter "trt-tr-tr" or "trt"; also "ouak" or "ouak-ouak" reminiscent of S. melanocephala, often given 
just prior to singing. 
Habitat. Breeds in arid or semi-arid areas dominated by scrub and bush from sea-level (Caspian 
Sea) to rather high elevations, e.g. 1350 m (Armenia), 1600-1700 m (W Pakistan) and 2000 m 
(Turkey). Favours treeless scrub covering valley bottoms and dry mountain slopes, and bushy 
tamarisk (Tamarix) formations along riverbanks and desert fringes; found also in scrub in sparsely 
wooded areas, and in more anthropogenic landscapes such as palm groves, gardens and orchards. 
In non-breeding season, too, associated mostly with scrub and low bushy vegetation, from sparse 
scrub in deserts or semi-deserts and coastal areas to low saltmarsh vegetation, coastal acacia (Aca- 
cia) savanna, tamarisk thickets and gardens; on migration also reported in less favoured habitats, 
e.g. woodland and areas with scattered trees. Usually winters in lowlands; recorded at 2400 m 
during passage through N Yemen. 
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Food and Feeding. Mostly small arthropods, especially insects and their larvae and eggs; outside 
breeding season, also various berries and fruits (mostly autumn) and seeds (winter). In addition to 
insect larvae and eggs. invertebrate diet reported to include aduits of grasshoppers (Orthoptera), 
bugs (Hemiptera), moths and butterflies (Lepidoptera). flies (Diptera). ants and wasps (Hymenop- 
tera) and beetles (Coleoptera). Role and amount of berries in diet poorly known, but, as with 
closely related congeners, probably relevant to pre-migratory fat deposition. On wintering grounds, 
reported as consuming Lycium berries and seeds: in quantitative study of six stomachs from Saudi 
Arabia, seeds found in five and were, by volume, the most common food. Forages at low height in 
scrub and small bushes; usually moves from top to bottom of bush while gleaning prey from leaves 
and branches. then flies to top of next bush. In Sudanese non-breeding quarters, reported to associ- 
ate with S. melanothorax when foraging. 

Breeding. Season early Apr to Jul; usually one brood, two in some areas (e.g. Pamir-Alai); in Kura 
lowland (Azerbaijan), first brood fledges from late May, second in early Jul. Monogamous; soli- 
tary, territorial breeder. Song flight a rapid ascent to 3-4 m followed by slow fluttering descent, or 
sustained semi-circular flight while uttering longer version of the perched song. Nest built by both 
sexes, taking c. 5 days. a deep cup made of twigs, stems and grasses, lined with down and hair, 
placed trom ground level to c. 70—90 cm (often at c. 20-30 cm; sometimes as high as 1-2-1-5 m) in 
low grass, scrub, small bush or young trees (e.g. mulberry, pomegranate, plum, Ailanthus). Clutch 
mostly 4—6 eggs, laid at daily intervals from one day after nest completion; incubation by both 
sexes, beginning after last egg laid, period 11—13 days; both also feed chicks, nestling period 9-12 
days: both parents attending fledglings. In one study in Uzbekistan, hatching success c. 44% and 
nestling success c. 57%; nests known to be destroyed by camels (Camelus), and nest contents 
preyed on by snakes, Common Magpie (Pica pica), foxes (Vulpes), cats and dogs. 

Movements. Migratory. Winters S & SW of breeding range, from Sinai Peninsula and NE African 
Red Sea coast S to EC Sudan and NW Somalia, in parts of Arabian Peninsula and in SW Iran; 
exceptionally in S Israel. Precise non-breeding distributions of races poorly known, but may, to 
some extent, mirror E-W breeding distributions. Vacates breeding grounds mostly Aug to mid- 
Sept or late Oct, some remaining until mid-Dec in S of range (e.g. C & S Iraq); autumn passage 
through most of range largely Sept to early Nov; reaches wintering grounds in NE Africa and S & 
C Arabia from early Sept, mostly from late Sept to late Oct. Departs from wintering areas mid-Feb 
to Mar, some as late as mid-Apr; spring passage through Arabia mostly mid-Feb to Apr. peak in 
Mar, with few passing during May. Arrival on breeding grounds from mid-Feb (e.g. C Iraq) to late 
Mar (S Caspian Sea) and early Apr (Syria and Turkey); males arrive c. 7-10 days before females. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in parts of range. Data on population 
sizes and densities very sparse for most areas. Population in European part of range (Transcaucasia, 
from S Russia S to Armenia and Azerbaijan) estimated at 43,000—150,000 breeding pairs by year 
2000: declining in Turkey but increasing in S Russia in period 1990-2000. Considered to be prob- 
ably the commonest member of genus in Azerbaijan. Reported breeding densities as high as 100— 
(200) pairs/km? in favoured habitats in Tajikistan. On non-breeding grounds, reported to be common 
on Sudan Red Sea coast and in Eritrea. but uncommon in other parts of Sudan, in Djibouti and in 
NW Somalia. 
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264. Riippell’s Warbler 
Sylvia rueppelli 


French: Fauvette de Rüppell German: Maskengrasmiicke Spanish: Curruca de Riippell 
Taxonomy. Sylvia ruppeli [sic] Temminck, 1823, Iraklion, north Crete, Greece. 

Sometimes considered to form a superspecies with S. melanothorax, but the two differ markedly 
from each other both phenotypically and genetically. Both are part of a group that also contains S. 
undata, S. sarda, S. balearica, S. deserticola, S. conspicillata, S. cantillans, S. melanocephala and 
S. mystacea. Original species name is almost certainly an unintended misspelling; however, origi- 
nal description yields no internal evidence to prove this, or even to justify any doubts; current 
spelling must therefore be classed as an unjustified emendation; nonetheless, present ICZN Code 
gives precedence to prevailing usage, which in this case overwhelmingly supports continued use of 
the spelling “rueppellii”. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds extreme S mainland Greece, the Peleponnese (including Zante), Crete, some 
of larger islands in Aegean Sea (e.g. Lesvos, Chios, Samos, Kos), irregularly Rhodes; also W & S 
Turkey (locally around Sea of Marmara and N fringe of Central Plateau, more commonly W Anatolia 
and Mediterranean coast E to Gulf of Iskenderun); marginally, NW Syria. Non-breeding in narrow 
strip of C & E Sahel (mostly Chad and Sudan). 


Descriptive notes. 14 cm; 9-15 g. Medium- 
sized, rather robust Sylvia with relatively long 
wings and distinctly long and strong, slightly 
decurved bill; less long-tailed than congeners. 
Male breeding has forehead, crown, lores and 
area around eye black, contrasting with bluish 
ash-grey nape and upperparts; upperwing-cov- 
erts, alula and remiges blackish with contrast- 
ing pale greyish-white to whitish fringes (purer 
white on tertials and alula); tail blackish, outer 
feathers with well-demarcated white tips and 
edges, outermost with white covering most of 
outer web and large distal area of inner web, 
next feather pair with white narrowly on outer 
web and as large edge on inner web, next pair (T4) and often also adjacent one (T3) with similar 
but less extensive white; black chin, throat and upper breast form distinct bib, conspicuously sepa- 
rated from black of hood by broad white submoustachial stripe; breast side, flanks and side of vent 
greyish, rest of underparts whitish; iris mostly reddish-orange, orbital ring reddish-brown, eyering 
mostly blackish and grey; bill with blackish culmen and tip, flesh-grey cutting edges of upper 
mandible and basal three-quarters to half of lower mandible; legs flesh-brown. Male in non-breed- 
ing plumage is very like breeding, but with pale greyish fringes on blackish crown, less sharply 
demarcated black bib, whitish fresh primary tips. Female breeding resembles male but lacks pure 
black hood and bib, having at most medium-grey head with patchy greyish-black marks and re- 
duced blackish bib profusely spotted whitish (some with entirely grey head and mostly or com- 


pletely whitish chin and throat), also has browner upperparts, less sharply demarcated (and less 
pure white) edges and tips of rectrices, also eyering greyish and white, iris and orbital ring duller 
than breeding male's; non-breeding female buffier above, has mostly homogeneous medium-grey 
head, whitish chin and throat, whitish primary tips. Juvenile resembles non-breeding female but 
clearly browner and buffier, with rusty-brown fringes of remiges and upperwing-coverts, dark 
grey-brown tail with pale areas more restricted than in adult and sullied creamy, less white-throated 
impression. iris olive-brown, orbital ring yellow-brown to dull brownish-reddish; first-winter mostly 
like non-breeding female, only slightly sexually dimorphic (male tending to have darker and greyer 
head, more white-throated impression), bare parts and unmoulted flight-feathers largely as juve- 
nile. Voice. Song. from bush perch, treetop or rock, or in song flight, a rather short and jerky 
chatter consisting mostly of "tk" notes and a few whistles, phrases lasting c. 1-6 seconds (mean 
1-8), more prolonged during song flight; similar to that of S. melanocephala but less coarse and 
less sustained, with fewer pure tones interspersed. Common contact call a hard, clicking “tak”; also 
together with "tr" notes (reminiscent of those of S. melanocephala) to form more prolonged calls, 
used when alarmed or very excited, e.g. "t'tr-t-tr" or "tchrrtrtrtrtrtr". 

Habitat. Breeds in dry and warm rocky areas and hillsides covered with scrub and maquis, from 
sea-level to c. 800-1000 m, locally to c. 1500 m (SE Turkey) or 1600 m (Crete). Occupies broad 
spectrum of dry Mediterranean habitats, from forested areas with sufficient undergrowth to maquis 
with sparse tree cover, such as open bushy woods of oak (Quercus) and cypress (Cupressus) and 
grassy and rocky terrain with rather dense to sparse scrub cover; less linked to tall and dense 
vegetation than is S. melanocephala. On non-breeding grounds frequents scrubby arid areas (e.g. 
Capparis aphylla scrub in Sudan), as well as gardens, canebrakes and hedges. On migration, found 
also on bushy hillsides and mountain slopes and in desert wadis with acacias (Acacia). 

Food and Feeding. Apparently mostly adult and larval insects, probably also other arthropods; 
takes berries outside breeding season, e.g. Capparis during migration through Saudi Arabia. On 
Crete, reported as feeding nestlings largely with larval lepidopterans. Forages in skulking manner 
at lower to medium heights in vegetation; gleans insects from leaves and branches or, sometimes, 
picks them directly from ground or rocky outcrops. 

Breeding. Laying mainly mid-Apr to mid-May in Greece, season probably early Apr to Jun; appar- 
ently single-brooded. Monogamous; solitary, territorial breeder. Song flight consists of ascent to c. 
10-20 m above ground, followed by zigzag movements while beating fully extended wings and 
tail in butterfly-like manner. Male builds several uncompleted “cock nests”; breeding nest a rather 
robust cup made from grass, leaves and stems, lined with finer vegetation, placed c. 45—75 cm 
above ground in dense thorny scrub. Clutch 4—5 eggs, rarely 6; replacement laid after clutch loss; 
incubation by both sexes, period c. 13 days; both also tend and feed young; no information on 
duration of nestling period. Clutch losses reported to be common on Crete, apparently due to crows 
(Corvidae). 

Movements. Long-distance migrant. Spends non-breeding season in a narrow strip of C & E Sahel 
of Africa, mostly in N & E Chad and N & C Sudan, occasionally W to S Algeria, Mali and Niger; 
exceptionally, overwinters N of Sahara (e.g. Cyprus, S Egypt). Apparently undertakes loop migra- 
tion, in autumn heading S-SW directly across Mediterranean Sea and in spring returning from 
farther E and by more overland route. Leaves breeding grounds from late Aug to mid-Sept, rarely 
to end of month; passage through Israel late Aug to mid-Oct (mainly second and third weeks Sept), 
in Egypt recorded late Aug to late Sept, with occasional individuals into Oct; arrives on wintering 
grounds in C Sahel from Oct. Departure from non-breeding quarters mid-Feb to late Mar; spring 
passage recorded from Tripolitania (NW Libya) E to Jordan, Tabuk (NW Saudi Arabia) and N 
Ethiopia, but most pronounced through NE Libya, Egypt and Israel; in N Africa migration spans 
early Mar to early May (peak from middle or late Mar to early Apr); in Israel mid-Feb to mid-May, 
with two distinct peaks, one c. 6th- 16th Mar (mostly adult males) and other c. 22nd Mar to 4th Apr 
(females and first-summer males); in Cyprus passage ends from late Apr to mid-May; arrival on 
breeding grounds from early Mar to mid-May, mostly late Mar to early Apr, males c. 10 days ahead 
of females. At stopover sites often congregates in groups of c. 10-20 individuals, but bigger assem- 
blages recorded, e.g. several hundred in gardens at Giza, in N Egypt; also recorded during migra- 
tion in Joose association with other members of genus. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common in suitable habitats, both in 
breeding areas and on non-breeding grounds. Total European population (representing c. 9596 of 
world population) estimated at 200,000—610.000 breeding pairs by year 2000; most of these in 
Turkey, and 3000-10,000 in Greece. Syrian population unknown, but certainly very low. Numbers 
declined slightly in Turkey during 1990-2000; otherwise considered stable. On African non-breeding 
grounds fairly common to common in N, E & C Chad, where said to be commoner than $. hortensis 
and S. cantillans in mid-winter; fairly common in Sudan. 
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265. Cyprus Warbler 


Sylvia melanothorax 


French: Fauvette de Chypre German: Schuppengrasmücke Spanish: Curruca Chipriota 
Taxonomy. Sylvia melanothorax Tristram, 1872, En Gedi, Dead Sea, Israel. 

Sometimes considered to form a superspecies with either S. melanocephala or S. rueppelli, but 
differs markedly from those species both phenotypically and genetically; also, recent findings indi- 
cate sympatry with former in parts of W Cyprus. Furthermore, new genetic data indicate that it may 
be more closely related to S. mystacea and S. cantillans than to S. melanocephala. All aforemen- 
tioned species, as well as present one, belong to a group that also contains S. undata, S. sarda, S. 
balearica, S. deserticola and S. conspicillata. Monotypic. i 

Distribution. Breeds Cyprus; non-breeding along narrow strip of Red Sea coast from NE Egypt (E 
of Suez, coastal Sinai) E to Arava depression and NW Saudi Arabia, and S to NE Sudan. 
Descriptive notes. 13-5 cm; 9-4-15 g. Medium-sized, slightly bulky Sy/via with moderately long 
tail and relatively short and rounded wing. Male breeding has blackish head, merging gradually at 
rear crown into dark lead-grey of upperparts; upperwing-coverts, alula and remiges centred black- 
ish and with contrasting pale greyish-white to whitish fringes (purer white on tertials and smaller 
alula feathers); tail blackish, outer feathers with rather well-demarcated whitish tips and edges. 
white on outermost covering most of outer web and distal part of inner web, on adjacent feather 
pair largely reduced to oval-shaped tip, and on next pair (sometimes, also T3) more reduced; strik- 
ingly patterned below, with broad white submoustachial stripe. lead-grey breast side and flanks, 
and distinct blackish scalloping on otherwise pale greyish-white underparts; undertail-coverts black- 
ish-grey with diffuse greyish-white fringes; iris mostly reddish orange-brown, orbital ring reddish, 
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eyering mostly blackish with some whitish 
feathers (mostly on lower half); bill pale flesh- 
grey, blackish culmen and tip; legs pinkish 
flesh-brown. Male in non-breeding plumage 
is similar to breeding, but with pale greyish 
fringes on crown. less conspicuous black 
blotching below (broad whitish feather 
fringes), iris and orbital ring duller. Female has 
medium-grey head with darker ear-coverts and 
variable amount of blackish feathers inter- 
spersed on crown and ear-coverts. olive-grey 
upperparts with strong brownish wash on nape 
and mantle, upperwing similar to male but with 
paler and browner centres and less pure white 
fringes, tail duller and with pale areas less extensive and less pure white; below, whitish-grey with 
whiter submoustachial stripe and throat, darker olive-grey breast sides and dusky brownish-grey 
flanks, blackish feather centres creating male-like pattern (but less distinct and dense); eyering 
greyish-black and white, iris and orbital ring usually duller than male. Juvenile is similar to non- 
breeding female but greyish olive-brown above, usually no sign of blackish scalloping below, tail 
pattern duller and with pale areas reduced and sullied creamy brown, iris olive-brown, orbital ring 
dull yellowish-brown; first-winter female as juvenile. first-winter male more as adult female but at 
least part of head pure black, upperparts greyer, fringes of tertials and wing-coverts whiter, iris 
earth-brown and orbital ring pale reddish-orange. Voice. Song. from bush perch or, less frequently, 
in song flight, consists of vigorous chatters combining rattling and tonal sounds: phrases rather 
long (c. 2—4 seconds), often uttered with continuous changes of volume and intensity; recalls song 
of S. melanocephala, but has more wooden timbre and distinctive chirruping quality reminiscent of 
that of Northern House Martin (Delichon urbicum). Common contact call a short, relatively loud 
staccato “tehit”; various prolonged rattling calls composed of hard "tk" or "ti "-like units used as 
alarm. 

Habitat. Breeds in rather wide range of scrub and maquis, from sea-level to 1400 m. Prefers me- 
dium-height maquis, e.g. as formed by Cistus, Pistacia lentiscus, juniper (Juniperus) and cypress 
(Cupressus), occupies also more sparse and lower scrubby vegetation, as that favoured by S. 
conspicillata, as well as openings in woodland. bushy areas with sparse tree cover, and open pine 
(Pinus) woodland with considerable amouni of undergrowth. Found also on rocky hillsides and in 
agricultural areas, so long as enough bush cover present. In non-breeding range, also in less veg- 
etated areas in lowlands and coastal regions; frequents dry and semi-arid areas with low scrubby 
vegetation, Ochradenus baccatus and Anabasis scrub, and wadis with scattered acacia trees (Aca- 
cia) and sparse scrub. On migration, associated with tamarisk ( Tam«rix) thickets 

Food and Feeding. Apparently mostly invertebrates, but exact composition of diet very poorly 
known; probably takes berries outside breeding season. Invertebrate food includes spiders (Araneae), 
flies and midges (Diptera) and butterflies (Lepidoptera). Forages mostly at lower heights in small 
bushes, scrub and, more rarely. trees; apparently rarely directly on ground. Moves in skulking 
manner, and low down, from bush to bush. while picking insects from inside vegetation or tree 
branches. Usually singly, or in pairs or in family groups: post-breeding flocks of more than ten 
individuals recorded frequently in late summer. In Israel, groups of 20-30 migrants in spring can 
congregate at small patches of bushes before starting non-stop flight to Cyprus. In Sudanese non- 
breeding quarters, reportedly associates with S$. mvstacea when foraging. 

Breeding. Season late Mar to Jun. most clutches laid Apr-May in lowlands and up to Jun at higher 
elevations; only one brood reported, but few data. Monogamous; solitary, territorial breeder. Song 
flight rather infrequent, apparently associated with high excitation caused by competition with 
other males, often involves exaggeratedly slow and pronounced wingbeats and gliding phases while 
moving from one perch to another. Male builds unlined "cock nests”; breeding nest constructed by 
female, accompanied by male. a rather robust cup of grass and stems bound with cobwebs, lined 
with finer grass, cobwebs and hair, often with juniper bark in outer wall. placed c. 30-120 cm 
above ground. very rarely directly on ground, inside low bush. Clutch 4-5 eggs, rarely 3, mean 4-4; 
incubation mostly by female. period unknown: nestling period at least 10 days; young attended by 
both parents for at least 2 weeks after leaving nest. 

Movements. Partial migrant; some remain on breeding grounds throughout year. others (appar- 
ently majority) migrate to (mainly) NE Africa, and the rest undertake short-distance or altitudinal 
movements to lowlands and coastal areas of Cyprus. More widespread, although less common, in 
winter in Cyprus: breeding areas above 1000 m mostly vacated, although some remain at eleva- 
tions as high as 1400 m. Migrants apparently perform loop migration, in autumn crossing Mediter- 
ranean Sea directly to non-breeding areas, but in spring returning by route farther E, reaching Dead 
Sea Depression and subsequently flying non-stop to Cyprus. Leaves breeding grounds late Sept to 
Oct; autumn passage through S Israel late Oct to early Dec (mostly second half Nov); arrives on 
wintering grounds from late Oct, and departs mostly Jan to mid-Mar; spring passage through S 
Israel Jan to early May but mostly Feb-Apr. with peaks mid-Feb to mid-Mar (mostly males) and 
mid-Mar to early Apr (mostly females); migrants start to reach breeding grounds late Feb to Mar, 
males arriving some days before females. Rarely, overshooting migrants reach S Turkey in spring. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Cyprus 
EBA. Common to very common in suitable habitats. In 2000, total population estimated at 70,000— 
140,000 pairs. Breeding densities 5-170 pairs/km?, mean c. 70 pairs/km?. Population increased 
rather markedly in period 1970-1990 and was stable during 1990-2000. Has declined in the areas 
colonized by $. melanocephala since early 1990s. During spring, c. 2000 individuals of this spe- 
cies can pass through S Israel, daily totals reaching 100 birds. 

Bibliography. Anon. (2004c), Bacon & Bacon (1986). Bergmann (1983). Bergmann & Helb (1982), Berthold 
(1988), Castell (2001b), Cramp (1992), Flint (2001), Flint & Stewart (1992). Goodman eż al. (1989), Horner & 
Hubbard (1982), Nikolaus (1987), Norman (1997), Pearson & Lack (1992), Pomeroy & Walsh (2000, 2002), Shirihai, 
Gargallo & Helbig (2001), Snow & Perrins (1998), Williamson (1968b). 


266. Yemen Warbler 
Sylvia buryi 


French: Parisome du Yémen German: Jemengrasmücke Spanish: Curruca Yemeni 
Other common names: Arabian Warbler(!)/Tit-babbler/Tit-warbler, Yemen Parisoma/Tit-warbler 


Taxonomy. Parisoma buryi Ogilvie-Grant, 1913, Manakhah, 7000 feet [c. 2130 m], Yemen. 
Formerly placed in genus Parisoma within babbler family (Timaliidae), but recent studies of mor- 
phology, behaviour, vocalizations and mitochondrial DNA indicate that it is better included in 
present genus. Closely related to S. /ugens; studies further suggest that both may be the closest 
relatives of S. hortensis and S. leucomelaena. Monotypic. 

Distribution. SW Saudi Arabia and W Yemen. 


Descriptive notes. 15 cm; 22 g. A rather large 
plain warbler. dark above and pale below, with 
relatively large head, long tail and rather short 
wings, slightly curved bill. Plumage is dark 
brown above, with darker head, especially 
around eye, well demarcated from whitish 
throat; flight-feathers, upperwing-coverts and 
tail dark brown, darker than upperparts, tail 
with three outermost feathers tipped and edged 
narrowly white (rarely, pale tips on inner 
rectrices); underparts buffish, dull apricot patch 
between legs, brownish undertail-coverts; iris 
distinctively white. contrasting with dark or- 
bital ring and eyering; bill black; legs dark 
grey. Sexes alike. Juvenile is browner above and paler below than adult, vent pale buffish and less 
distinctively rufous, white in rectrices reduced, iris brown or not pure white. Voice. Song, often 
from hidden perch, a distinctive short. deliberate, quite loud thrush-like warble; has both variable 
and repetitive notes, and reminiscent of song of an Acrocephalus warbler. Alarm call a loud "tsyii", 
and typical contact between pair-members “kiip-kiip-kiip-kipp”, similar to call of Lesser Spotted 
Woodpecker (Dendrocopos minor); also described as fluty "piiuu-ptyii-plii", "tchah tsuh-tiir-huit" 
or rolling "tschee-tschee". 

Habitat. Montane habitats dominated by acacia (Acacia) stands, also with bushes, hedgerows and 
other trees such as willow (Salix) and fig (Ficus). In Yemen occurs in cultivated land in terraces 
with Acacia origena; in Saudi Arabia found mostly in Juniperus excelsa woodland. Occurs at 
1500-2900 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Consumption of moth caterpillars (of family Geometridae) reported 
in Yemen. Fruits also taken when available. Feeding on nectar also suggested, although no de- 
tailed information. Searches close to trunks, especially of acacias, making characteristic creeping 
movements. 

Breeding. Season Mar-Jul. Monogamous; pair-bond rather strong, and partners probably remain 
together for most of year. Solitary breeder. Nest placed in bush or tree, normally at low height (one 
was 20 cm above ground); territory apparently small. Clutch 3 eggs. No other information. 
Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in South- West Ara- 
bian Mountains EBA. Locally common. Global population estimated at fewer than 10,000 indi- 
viduals; probably up to 100 individuals/km? in optimum sites, but range greatly reduced and 
suspected that numbers declining. Main threats are deforestation and loss of woodland through 
agricultural intensification, increase of human population and unsustainable use of forest resources 
(for animal fodder, fuel, building material, etc.); last-mentioned prevents woodland regeneration. 
Occurs in at least two protected areas, Asir National Park and Raydah Reserve, both in Saudi 
Arabia. Present in several traditional reserves (mahjur) where vegetation protected for use as ani- 
mal feed in times of drought; with easy importation of feed in recent years, however, management 
of these special areas has been neglected and, in some cases, abandoned altogether. 

Bibliography. Brauning (1988), Brooks (1987a), Collar et al. (1994), Cornwallis & Porter (1982), Hollom et al. 
(1988), Jennings (1981a, 1981b), King (1978), Madge (1981). Martins (1986), Newton & Newton (1996), Porter et 
al. (1996), Rands et al. (1987), Shirihai, Gargallo & Helbig (2001), Stagg (1984), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), 
Urban et al. (1997) 


267. Brown Warbler 


Sylvia lugens 


French: Parisome brune German: Braungrasmücke Spanish: Curruca Parda 
Other common names: Brown Parisoma, Brown Sylvia, Brown Tit-babbler/Tit-flycatcher/Tit- 
warbler 


Taxonomy. Sylvia (Curruca) lugens Rüppell, 1840, Simien Province. Ethiopia. 

Formerly placed in genus Parisoma within babbler family (Timaliidae), but recent studies of mor- 
phology, behaviour, vocalizations and mitochondrial DNA indicate that it is better included in 
present genus. Closely related to S. burvi; studies further suggest that both may be the closest 
relatives of S. hortensis and S. leucomelaena. Separation of races not always possible owing to 
individual variation and presence of intermediates; further study required, and validity of some 
races should be reviewed. Five subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. l. lugens Rüppell, 1840 — Ethiopian Highlands (except Bale Mts). 

S. I. griseiventris (Érard, 1978) — Bale Mts (SC Ethiopia). 

S. I. jacksoni (Sharpe. 1899) — S Sudan and Uganda (Didinga Mts and Imatong Mts), Kenya, N 
Tanzania, SE DRCongo (Marungu Highlands) and Malawi. 

S. l. prigoginei (Schouteden, 1952) - E DRCongo (NW of L Tanganyika, and Itombwe Highlands). 
S. I. clara (Meise, 1934) — S Tanzania (Matengo Highlands). 

Descriptive notes. 13.5 cm; 12-18 g. A brown- 
ish to grey-brown smallish Sylvia with rounded 
head, proportionately short and rounded wings, 
and long tail distinctively edged and tipped 
white. Nominate race is dark brown above, 
with darker crown, even darker lores; flight- 
feathers somewhat darker than upperparts, of- 
ten with narrow pale fringes, tertials and alula 
browner with distinct pale edges; tail black- 
ish, outermost rectrix with almost completely 
white outer web and triangular white tip (10— 
14 mm iong) on inner web, next feather pair 
with white tip (5-10 mm long) on both webs. 
amount of white progressively decreasing on 
inner rectrices; mainly creamy buff-grey below, chin and throat finely mottled dark brown, belly 
whitish, flanks darker brownish-grey. vent and thighs buffy: iris reddish-brown; bill black; legs 
dark grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile is similar to adult, but upperparts more rufous, flight-feathers 
fringed pale brown, underparts paler. iris olive-brown. Races differ mainly in coloration of 
upperparts, throat and vent, amount of white in tail, sometimes size: griseiventris is darker above 
than nominate, has less white in tail, also has chin and throat darker, throat faintly streaked grey- 
brown, vent lacking rufous tone; jacksoni is intermediate between previous and nominate, with 
paler and more uniformly greyish upperparts than nominate, larger whitish edges on rectrices, 
throat extensively mottled, no ochraceous tone on vent; clara is similar to last but with darker 
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throat lacking streaks; prigoginei is also similar, but upperparts with olive suffusion, flanks and 
vent with extensive ochraceous tones, also apparently the largest race. Voice. Detailed studies of 
regional dialects lacking, but probably significant differences among races. Song in Kenya (jacksoni) 
a rapid short warble (0-7 seconds long) comprising c. 7 notes uttered suddenly, and described as 
"p-r-s-z-choo-too-took"; in SC Ethiopia (griseiventris) a short warble, quite loud and varied, in 
some aspects reminiscent of songs of S. borin and S. leucomelaena. Typical contact call a short 
nasal “zrrrt”; alarm a long sequence of elements uttered in rapid harsh rattle, "zrr-zrr-zrr-zrr-zrr- 
ZIT-ZIT". 

Habitat. Mainly open acacia (Acacia) woodland and bushy areas in highlands between 1400 m 
and 3700 m. In Ethiopia, found in mixed forest of olive (Olea), juniper (Juniperus) and Podocarpus, 
and in savanna habitats with acacias and shrubs, also in gallery forest with figs (Ficus) and acacias; 
in Bale Mts inhabits grazed Hypericum revolutum forest with Euphorbia scrub at 3300-3700 m. In 
Rift Valley in Kenya, occurs at 2000 m in cultivated fields with hedgerows of Acacia abyssinica 
and A. xanthopolea trees, and Lantana camara and Rhus natalensis shrubs; also in forest edges, 
along watercourses and in gardens. Occupies areas with Acacia woodii in Malawi. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including long caterpillars, beetles (Coleoptera) and aphids (Aphoidea), 
also spiders (Araneae); berries and small seeds also recorded as eaten. Forages inconspicuously in 
acacia canopy; arthropods obained by gleaning. 

Breeding. Most data based on recent detailed study in Kenya (Rift Valley). Season Apr-Dec, peaks 
in Jun and Oct (all pairs breeding or feeding fledglings); multi-brooded, average c. 3-7 clutches per 
year. Probably monogamous, Nest built by both sexes, period from initiation of nest-building to 
start of incubation 3-5-16 days, an open cup made from moss and other plant material, lined with 
grass and fibres, attached with dry grass and small twigs c. 8-9 m above ground in canopy of tree; 
old nest sometimes reused. Clutch 2 eggs: incubation by both sexes, period 14-5 days; both also 
feed and tend chicks, nestling period 16 days; fledglings accompanied by both parents, family 
group remains together for average of 37-5 days. Nest success in Kenya estimated at 33%; nests 
preyed on by Common Fiscal (Lanius collaris), which considered responsible for most failures. 
Movements. Resident: juvenile dispersal and altitudinal movements presumably occur. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common in Ethiopia, more scarce in 
Kenya and Tanzania: probably rare elsewhere. Fairly common in Bale Mountains National Park, in 
Ethiopia. Has fragmented distribution, and population presumably reduced. 

Bibliography. Erard (1978), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960, 1963, 1973), Prigogine 
(1975), Schaefer, Eshiamwata. Munyekenye & Bóhning-Gaese (2004), Schaefer, Eshiamwata. Munyekenye, 
Griebeler & Bóhning-Gaese (2005), Shirihai, Gargallo & Helbig (2001), Urban et al. (1997). 


268. Chestnut-vented Warbler 


Sylvia subcaerulea 


French: Parisome grignette German: Meisengrasmücke Spanish: Curruca Sureña 
Other common names: Cape Warbler/Tit-babbler/Tit-warbler, Chestnut-vented Tit-babbler, Ru- 
fous-vented Warbler, Southern Warbler/Tit-warbler, Tit Babbler 


Taxonomy. Sylvia subcaerulea Vieillot, 1817, Gourits River, Western Cape, South Africa. 
Formerly placed in genus Parisoma within babbler family (Timaliidae), but recent studies of mor- 
phology, behaviour. vocalizations and mitochondrial DNA indicate that it is better included in 
present genus. Geographical differences in plumage coloration seem to be mainly clinal, and inter- 
mediates frequent; validity of some races merits further study. Proposed race ombuensis (described 
from WC Namibia) synonymized with cinerascens. which intergrades rather widely with nominate 
and with ansorgei. Four subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
$. s. ansorgei (Zedlitz, 1921) - SW & S Angola. 
S. s. cinerascens (Reichenow, 1902) — Namibia and Botswana. 
S. s. subcaerulea Vieillot, 1817 — W South Africa (E to SW Free State and Eastern Cape). 
5. s. orpheana (Clancey, 1954) - W & C Zimbabwe, South Africa (W Northern Province S to Free 
State. also locally KwaZulu-Natal) and lowland Lesotho. 
Descriptive notes. 13-5 cm; 14 g. A medium- 
sized greyish Sylvia with relatively large head, 
5 short rounded wings and long tail; much white 
\ in outer tail. Nominate race is dark grey above 
= with brownish tinge, alula with distinctive and 
prominent black-and-white colour pattern, out- 
ey ermost primaries with pale edges (subtle whit- 
E » "| ish panel); tail blackish, outermost rectrix with 
\ S. most of outer web and c. 20-25 mm of distal 
I inner web white, next feather pair with 20—25 
mm of outer web and 15-20 mm of inner web 
white, next pair with both webs tipped white, 
amount of white then progressively decreas- 
ing inwards; chin and throat pale grey. speck- 
ed black: greyish below, paler on belly, rufous on vent and undertail-coverts; iris whitish; bill 
black: legs dark grey. Differs from similar S. layardi mainly in having noticeable rufous coloration 
on vent and undertail-coverts, also more white in tail (the most extensive among Afrotropical mem- 
bers of genus). Sexes similar. Juvenile is similar to adult, but throat and upper breast only slightly 
streaked. lores often pale grey and flecked whitish, and undertail-coverts paler rufous. Race 
cinerascens is somewhat paler than nominate, has more white on belly: ansorgei is palest, also has 
whiter underparts, less extensive rufous on vent and undertail-coverts, more streaked throat; 
orpheana has upperparts bluish slate-grey (sometimes with violet tinge), less dark than others, also 
whiter below, throat with broad and more marked streaks, also longer bill. Voice. Song, from 
bushtop perch, sometimes in shallow flight, consists of loud and musical series of cheerful and 
varied phrases containing ringing “see” and slow descending "chiur-r-r-r^ rattle, typically as "er- 
see, chiur-r-r-r. see-er, see-sir-chk, chiur-r r”; phrases usually start with contact call, are of variable 
duration but usually short, c. 2 seconds (sometimes up to 22 seconds), normally alternating with 
short pauses; imitations of a large number of other species included in repertoire; song often an- 
swered by other birds. Contact call a distinctive explosive “cheriktiktik” or “tyeriktik”, with stress 
on second and last syllables; alarm described as a rattle similar to that of Grey-backed Cisticola 
(Cisticola subruficapilla) and reminiscent of alarm of congeners; some calls similar to those of S. 
layardi (misidentification possible). 
Habitat. Savanna woodland in semi-arid areas with scrub, bushes and thickets. In Angola occurs 
in Colophospermum—Commiphora scrub on rocky outcrops: in W South Africa (Western Cape) 
inhabits acacia (Acacia) woodland close to watercourses. In areas where range overlaps with that 


of 5. layardi favours mainly riverine acacias, whereas that species is found more on rocky slopes 
and ravines. 


Food and Feeding. Detailed studies lacking. Mostly insectivorous, and recorded prey include 
caterpillars, mantids, spiders (Araneae); fruits and seeds also taken. Forages inconspicuously in- 
side bush or canopy of small trees, sometimes also near ground level. Gleans insects from leaves 
and bare twigs. 

Breeding. Seasonal variable according to rainfall, often breeds opportunistically after rain; mainly 
Oct-Nov in Zimbabwe; in South Africa, mostly Dec-Apr in N, Jul-Nov in SW Cape, Sept-Dec in 
S; number of broods unknown. Monogamous; solitary, territorial breeder, inter-nest distance usu- 
ally at least 50 m. Nest a small thin-walled cup made from grass, rootlets, and tendrils of Clematis 
creeper, often lined with horsehair, in S Karoo (South Africa) usually lined with Galium, sited c. 
1.5-3.5 m above ground, generally in outer part of low acacia or bush; new nest sometimes con- 
structed close to old one, but no reuse of nest for successive clutches reported. Clutch 2-3 eggs; 
incubation period 13-15 days; chicks fed by both parents, nestling period 14—15 days. Nests occa- 
sionally parasitized by Jacobin Cuckoo (Clamator jacobinus). 

Movements. Resident; little movement, presumably related to altitudinal and juvenile dispersal. 
Individual in Zimbabwe recorded c. 100 km away from normal range. In some areas reported more 
frequently in austral winter and autumn, but this interpreted as changes in seasonal conspicuous- 
ness, rather than evidence of regular movements. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Relatively common and widespread in favour- 
able habitat in most of range. Distribution apparently has not changed significantly in recent or 
more distant decades. Loss or fragmentation of suitable areas of acacia woodland, either for culti- 
vation or for other uses, can have adverse effects on some local populations. 

Bibliography. Brooke (1984a), Dean & Milton (1993), Earlé & Grobler (1987), Ginn et al. (1989), Harrison et al. 
(1997), Herremans & Herremans-Tonnoeyr (1993), Hockey, Dean, & Ryan (2005), Hockey, Underhill et al. (1989), 
Irwin (1981), Kopij (2005), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963), Shirihai, Gargallo & Helbig (2001), Skinner (1993, 
1995), Steyn (1969), Tarboton (2001), Urban et al. (1997). 


269. Layard's Warbler 
Sylvia layardi 


French: Parisome de Layard German: Layardgrasmücke Spanish: Curruca de Layard 
Other common names: Layard's Tit-babbler/Tit-flycatcher/Tit-warbler 


Taxonomy. Parisoma layardi Hartlaub, 1862, Malmesbury, Western Cape, South Africa. 
Formerly placed in genus Parisoma within babbler family (Timaliidae), but recent studies of mor- 
phology, behaviour, vocalizations and mitochondrial DNA indicate that it is better included in 
present genus. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. l. aridicola (Winterbottom, 1958) - SW & S Namibia and NW & N South Africa (NW Northern 
Cape E to North West Province and W Free State). 

S. l. layardi (Hartlaub, 1862) - SW South Africa from NW Northern Cape (Port Nolloth) S to 
Western Cape. 

S. l. subsolana (Clancey, 1963) — Great Karoo and Little Karoo (S South Africa). 

S. l. barnesi (Vincent, 1948) — Lesotho. 

— Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 15 g. A rather sol- 
idly built, medium-sized dark warbler with 
relatively short and rounded wings, long tail 
and pale eyes; short, stout bill somewhat 
curved on upper mandible. Male nominate race 
is slate-grey above, with element of brown or 
olive tinge on crown and mantle (mainly when 
plumage fresh), blackish loral area; remiges 
ij similar in colour to upperparts, outer prima- 
ries fringed white (subtle wingpanel), tertials 
edged pale grey; alula feathers black with no- 
ticeable white edges; blackish tail, outer fea- 
thers with white edges and tips; chin and throat 
off-white, dark streaks from throat to upper 
breast; rest of underparts grey, paler in centre, darker and with slight brown tinge on flanks; iris 
yellow-white, orbital ring blackish, eyering dark grey; bill blackish; legs dark grey. Female is 
similar to male, in some cases difficult to separate, but generally browner and paler above and 
below, with fewer streaks on throat and upper breast, more buffish tone on flanks and lower under- 
parts, iris sometimes apparently darker than male’s. Juvenile is browner than adult, wing pattern 
less marked (pale edges narrower and buffer), greyish-white throat with few or no streaks, under- 
parts buffish, eyes darker. Race aridicola is paler above and with more obvious olive tinge than 
nominate, wingpanel on outer primaries more olive-buff, underparts duller; barnesi has greyer 
upperparts than previous, white wingpanel conspicuous, underparts palest and greyish, throat less 
streaked; subsolana is browner above, with crown noticeably darker (giving less uniform colora- 
tion), lacks white edges of remiges, underparts generally browner than nominate. Voice. Song 
consists of variety of fluting notes, starting with "tik-txek" calls, and forming well-defined phrases, 
followed by brief pauses; typically, utters melodious “whee-whee-we-we” phrase, and complete 
repertoire often includes contact calls; song length usually 2-3 seconds, but sequences of up to c. 
20 seconds recorded, including pauses and phrases of different duration. Contact call described as 
short explosive "ptchrrrrrr^. Both song and call reminiscent of those of Mediterranean congeners. 
Habitat. Occupies wide range of habitats, from coastal maquis at sea-level (S South Africa) to moun- 
tain slopes at up to 2750 m in Drakensberg Mts (Lesotho). Scrub and bushes, mainly in arid and semi- 
arid habitats in valleys and rocky hillsides; sometimes also in olive (Olea) scrub. Generally at higher 
elevations than S. subcaerulea, but in contact areas in SW South Africa competition between the two 
probably exists (details still unknown): in karroid areas sometimes segregated by habitat, with present 
species in scrub on rocky slopes and S, subcaerulea in acacia (Acacia) along watercourses. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insectivorous; nestlings consume large amounts of caterpillars, Fruits 
also recorded, including figs (Ficus); also seeds. Very often forages in thick vegetation, searching 
through leaves and twigs for food items. 

Breeding. Season Jul-Jan, mostly Oct-Nov; in Lesotho highlands (race barnesi) seems to breed in 
austral summer, but few data available. Solitary, territorial breeder. Male sometimes performs short 
display flights, as well as singing from perch. Nest a deep cup made from fine plant material (e.g. 
Helichrysum and fine roots) and spider webs, similar to that of S. subcaerulea but with thicker 
walls and deeper cup. placed at low height in middle of bush. Clutch 3 eggs; young fed by both 
parents. No other information. 

Movements. Probably resident, with some juvenile dispersal, over entire range. Increase noted in 
SW South Africa (W Cape) in winter months probably due to greater conspicuousness at that 
season. Three records of vagrants in KwaZulu-Natal, c. 300 km from nearest part of normal range 
in South Africa. 
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Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally fairly common to common, but scarce 
in much of its rather small range. Although no estimate of global population available, population 
seems to be stable or with no recent substantial change in distribution or abundance. Destruction of 
coastal maquis for agricultural or stock-rearing purposes could be a potential threat, although most 
areas remain largely unfavourable for human exploitation; species is therefore considered secure, 
at least in the short term. 

Bibliography. Bonde (1993), Clancey (1997c), Collett (1982), Earlé & Grobler (1987). Gibbon (1991 ), Harrison et 
al. (1997), Hockey, Dean. & Ryan (2005). Hockey, Underhill es al. (1989), Kopij (2005), Little & Bainbridge 
(1992), MacDonald (1957), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1963), Osborne & Tigar (1990), Shirihai, Gargallo & 
Helbig (2001), Tarboton (2001), Urban e! al. (1997). 


270. Banded Warbler 
Sylvia boehmi 


French: Parisome sanglée German: Bandgrasmücke Spanish: Curruca de Bóhm 
Other common names: Banded Parisoma/Sylvia/Tit-babbler/Tit-flycatcher/Tit-warbler 


Taxonomy. Parisoma Boehmi Reichenow, 1882, Seke, Ugogo, Tanzania. 
Formerly placed in genus Parisoma within babbler family (Timaliidae), but recent studies of mor- 
phology, behaviour, vocalizations and mitochondrial DNA indicate that it is better included in 
present genus. Identification of races insufficiently understood, possibly only two may merit rec- 
ognition; further studies required in order to clarify true differences. Birds in S Ethiopia included 
within race somalica, but may belong with marsabit. Three subspecies currently recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
S. b. somalica (Friedmann, 1928) - NC, E & SW Ethiopia, NW Somalia and NE Kenya. 
S. b. marsabit (van Someren, 1931) - NC Kenya. 
S. b. boehmi (Reichenow, 1882) - S Kenya and NE, C & SW Tanzania. 
a, iil — | Descriptive notes. 12 cm; 14 g. A small Sy/via 
í ies | warbler, relatively compact and appearing 
i long-tailed, with large head; has distinctive 
plumage characteristics. Nominate race is dark 
E pD bluish-grey above, upperwing-coverts tipped 
; white (two wingbars), tertials broadly fringed 
7 white; tail blackish with white tips of feathers, 
extensively white edges on outer feathers; 
a | whitish below, throat variably spotted or 
i blotched, well-marked narrow blackish 
breastband; rear flanks to vent and undertail- 
\ coverts deep rufous-orange; iris yellowish- 
m white, bill dark grey, yellowish base of lower 
i 5 mandible; legs dark grey. Sexes largely alike. 
Juvenile is browner above than adult, pale wing markings buffish and reduced, lacks throat spots 


and dark breastband, has buff-orange colour on underparts paler and more extensive (reaching 
breast), belly buffish. iris dark grey-brown to olive-brown. Race somalica is paler and less pure 
grey above than nominate, white on tail feathers less pure white and not so evident, throat spots 
more conspicuous but restricted to lower throat, breastband generally wider but less defined, 
rufous below more diffuse and less extensive; marsabit has palest grey upperparts, small and 
fewer throat spots, rather narrow breastband, and rufous on lower underparts paler than others, 
possibly more sexually dimorphic (female sometimes with paler throat and reduced breastband). 
Voice. Song is a peculiar and particularly characteristic musical rolling trill in varying rhythm 
and usually accelerating at the end, described as “pwe-pwe-pepepepepepepepepep’’, lasting c. 3 
seconds with pauses of 3—4 seconds; sometimes given by several individuals in chorus. Contact 
call a short "chip" or “chep”: alarm a squeaky "wrrrrua-chochochochoccho-wrrrrah" or "chicky- 
wurrah-chick-wurr". 

Habitat. Woodland, wooded grassland and bushland, especially dry acacia (Acacia) savanna with 
annual rainfall 250-1000 mm. In Kenya recorded in grassland areas grazed by livestock and with 
stands of acacias (Acacia mellifera and A. tortilis), and including Boscia angustifolia, Boscia 
coriacea, Balanites aegyptiaca and Maerua parvifolia; in Somalia favours acacia stands in vicin- 
ity of dry pans. Elsewhere in range some predilection for acacias, but forages also in bushes and 
other tree species. Occurs at 500-1700 m. 

Food and Feeding. Little known. Consumes insects, small berries, occasionally seeds; reports of 
yellow shoots of mimosas being eaten considered to be misleading. Forages within canopy of 
acacias and other trees and bushes, sometimes descending to ground level. Gleans items from twigs 
and leaves. 

Breeding. Most data from recent studies in Kenya (Rift Valley), on which following details based. 
Season Nov-Jun (peak May-Jun) in Kenya; probably regional differences and also interannual 
variation according with rainfall; multi-brooded, average of 3-7 clutches per year. Monogamous; 
solitary, territorial breeder. Nest built by both sexes, taking 4-11 days. a large cup made of dry 
grass, often also plant material from old nests, situated c. 3 m above ground, sometimes as low as 
1 m, in tree; reuse of old nest recorded twice in Kenya. Clutch 2 eggs; incubation by both sexes, 
period c. 15 days; both also feed chicks, nestling period 13 days; fledglings fed by parents for a 
further c. 2 months, normally until next breeding attempt. but cases of parents feeding fledglings of 
two generations also recorded; juveniles remain in parental territory for long period, estimated at c. 
3 months, with longest recorded period of 136 days. Breeding success in Kenya low, 19-446; nest- 
lings preyed on by Gabar Goshawk (Micronisus gabar), and evidence of predation by several other 
raptors, snakes and also mammals, e.g. dwarf mongoose (Helogale parvula), reported; nest infes- 
tation by ants (of genera Crematogaster and Camponotus) also observed. 

Movements. Resident; post-breeding altitudinal movements recorded in Kenya. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally frequent, but distribution highly frag- 
mented. No estimates of global population, but probably not at any serious risk. Occurs in several 
protected areas, e.g. Shaba Game Reserve and Buffalo Springs National Reserve, in Kenya, and 
Arusha and Serengeti National Parks, in Tanzania. 

Bibliography. Archer & Godman (1937-1961), Ash & Miskell (1998), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), North & 
McChesney (1964), Schaefer, Eshiamwata, Munyekenye & Bóhning-Gaese (2004), Schaefer, Eshiamwata, 
Munyekenye, Griebeler & Bóhning-Gaese (2005). Shirihai, Gargallo & Helbig (2001), Urban et al. (1997). 
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bivittatus, Trochocercus cyanomelas 285 
Black breasted Flatbill 325 
Black breasted Flatbill-flycatcher 325 
Black Fantail 203, 225, 235 
Black Flycatcher 107, 316 
Black Monarch 249, 303 
Black Monarch-flycatcher 303 
Black Myiagra Flycatcher 316 
Black Thicket-fantail 208, 241 
Black-and-cinnamon Fantail 2/9, 235 
Black-and-gold Monarch 313 
Black-and-orange Flycatcher 144 
Black-and-orange Niltava 160 
Black-and-rufous Flycatcher 144 
Black-and-white Fantail 236, 241 
Black-and-white Flycatcher 185, 241 
Black-and-white Monarch 312 
Black-and-white Shrike-flycatcher 185 
Black-and-yellow Monarch-flycatcher 313 
Black-backed Apalis 478 
Black-backed Cisticola 463 
Black-backed Monarch 311 
Black-banded Flycatcher 97, 144 
Black-bibbed Monarch 306 
Black-breasted Boat-billed Flycatcher 325 
Black-breasted Boatbill 325 
Black-breasted Flycatcher 315 
Black-breasted Niltava 162 
Black-breasted Songlark 581 
Black-browed Flycatcher-warbler 675, 676 
Black-browed Leaf-warbler 669, 670 
Black-browed Reed-warbler 523, 618 
Black-browed Warbler 669, 670, 675, 676 
Black-capped Apalis 474 
Black-capped Gnatcatcher 373 
Black-capped Rufous Warbler 467 
Black-capped Warbler 693 
Black-capped Woodland-warbler 648 
Black-cheeked Tailorbird 424 
Black-chested Prinia 439 
Black-chinned Flycatcher 304 
Black-chinned Monarch 307 
Black-collared Apalis 480 
Black-collared Eremomela 685 
Black-crowned Flycatcher 326 
Black-faced Apalis 473 
Black-faced Flycatcher 304 
Black-faced Flycatcher-warbler 680 
Black-faced Monarch 248, 304 
Black-faced Prinia 440 
Black-faced Rufous Warbler 385, 466, 467 
Black-faced Shrikebill 301 
Black-faced Warbler 506, 680 
Black-flycatcher 

Liberian 106 

Mrs Forbes-Watson's 106 

Northern 107 

Southern 87, 89, 107 

Yellow-eyed 96, 106 
Black-fronted Flycatcher 307 
Black-headed Apalis 475 


Black-headed Puff-back Flycatcher 193, 194 
Black-headed Rufous Warbler 467 
Black-headed Tailorbird 426 
Black-lored Cisticola 444 
Black-naped Monarch 261, 280 
Black-necked Cisticola 463 
Black-necked Eremomela 685 
Black-necked Tailorbird 424 
Black-necked Wattle-eye 197 
Black-tailed Cisticola 457 
Black-tailed Cloud Cisticola 463 
Black-tailed Gnatcatcher 364, 371 
Black-tailed Gnatwren 370 
Black-tailed Monarch 312 
Black-throated Apalis 396, 474 
Black-throated Hill Warbler 430 
Black-throated Prinia 430 
Black-throated Shrikebill 301 
Black-throated Wattle-eye 775, 176, JA 
180, 199 

Black-tipped Monarch 308 
Black-winged Flycatcher 304 
Black-winged Monarcb 304 
Blackcap 536, 693 
Blanford's Bush-warbler 591 
Blanford’s Warbler 697 
blanfordi, Prinia inornata 435 
blanfordi, Sylvia leucomelaena 697 
blasii, Hypothymis azurea 280 
Bleating Bush-warbler 481 
Blissett's Wattle-eye 197 
blissetti, Dyaphorophyia 197 
Blue Crested-flycatcher 253, 325 
Blue Fairy Flycatcher 325 
Blue Fantail 202, 223 
Blue Flycatcher 138, 317, 326 
Blue Paradise-flycatcher 293 
Blue-and-white Crested-flycatcher 326 
Blue-and-white Flycatcher 73, 92, 147 
Blue-backed Flycatcher 159 
Blue-breasted Blue-flycatcher 150 
Blue-breasted Flycatcher 150 
Blue-crested Broadbill 319 
Blue-crested Flycatcher 319 
Blue-flycatcher 

Balabac 153 

Blue-breasted 150 

Blue-fronted 96, 159 

Blue-throated 68, 155 

Bornean 155 

Celebes 142, 159 

Chinese 155 

Formosan 161 

Grant’s 149 

Hainan 67, 149 

Hill 73, 153 

Large 153 

Large-billed 700, 154 

Malaysian 155 

Mangrove 156 

Matinan 159 

Orange-breasted 154 

Palawan 153 

Pale 76, 149 

Pale-chinned 153 

Pygmy 162 

Ramsay’s 153 

Riick’s 149 

Short-tailed 159 

Sulawesi 156 

Sunda 154 

Sunda Island 148 

Tanahjampea 156 

Tickell’s 93, 154 

Timor 159 

White-bellied 150 

White-browed 142 

White-tailed 159 

White-vented 150 
Blue-fronted Blue-flycatcher 96, 159 
Blue-fronted Flycatcher 159 
Blue-grey Alseonax 120 
Blue-grey Flycatcher 120 
Blue-grey Gnatcatcher 353, 357, 359, 361, 

366, 370 

Blue-headed Broadbill 319 
Blue-headed Fantail 223 
Blue-headed Flycatcher 319 
Blue-headed Paradise-flycatcher 285 
Blue-mantled Paradise-flycatcher 244, 285 
Blue-throated Blue-flycatcher 68, 155 
Blue-throated Flycatcher 155 
Blunt-winged Paddyfield Warbler 620 
Blunt-winged Reed-warbler 620 


INDEX 


Blunt-winged Warbler 620 
Blyth's Crowned Leaf-warbler 668 
Blyth's Crowned Willow-warbler 668 
Blyth's Leaf-warbler 668 
Blyth's Reed-warbler 621 
bivthi, Cyornis rufigastra 156 
blythi. Prinia inornata 435 
blythi, Sylvia curruca 695 
boanensis, Monarcha 307 
Boat-billed Flycatcher 325 
Bocage's Longbill 643 
bocagii, Amaurocichla 643 
bodessa. Cisticola 445 
boehmi, Muscicapa 124 
boehmi, Sylvia 709 
Bóhm's Flycatcher 124 
boholensis, Rhinomyias ruficauda 112 
Bokikokiko 628 
bonelli, Phylloscopus 652 
Bonelli's Warbler 652 
bonthaina, Ficedula 102, 142 
Booted Warbler 635 
Boran Cisticola 445 
borealis, Cettia diphone 591 
borealis, Phylloscopus 525, 533, 661 
borealoides, Phylloscopus 664 
borin, Sylvia 694 
Bornean Blue-flycatcher 155 
Bornean Stubtail 588 
borneensis, Terpsiphone paradisi 289 
borneoensis, Orthotomus ruficeps 426 
bororensis, Camaroptera brachyura 481 
Bougainville Monarch 305 
Bougainville Thicket-warbler 582 
Bougainville Thicketbird 582 
bougainvillei, Phylloscopus poliocephalus 671 
Boulton’s Batis 187 
Boulton's Puff-back Flycatcher 187 
boultoni, Bradypterus lopezi 601 
bourbonnensis, Terpsiphone 294 
bouruensis, Rhipidura rufiventris 238 
bowdleri. Bradornis pallidus 103 
Bowdleria 580 
brachypterus, Cisticola 455 
brachyrhyncha, Rhipidura 235 
brachyura, Camaroptera 388, 410, 481 
brachyura, Sylvietta 687 
Bracken-warbler 
Cinnamon 601 
Bradornis 103 
Bradypterus 599 
brauni, Apalis rufogularis 478 
brehmii, Monarcha 311 
brenchleyi, Rhipidura albiscapa 224 
brevicauda, Muscicapa caerulescens 120 
brevicauda, Prinia socialis 434 
brevicaudata, Camaroptera brachyura 481 
brevicaudata, Nesillas 610 
brevipennis, Acrocephalus 574, 633 
brevipennis, Platysteira peltata 199 
brevirostris, Phylloscopus collybita 650 
brevirostris, Schoenicola 494, 585 
Bright-capped Cisticola 465 
Bright-crowned Cisticola 465 
Bright-green Warbler 662 
Bright-headed Cisticola 465 
Bristled Grass-warbler 583 
Bristled Grassbird 569, 583 
Broad-billed Flycatcher 319, 320 
Broad-billed Flycatcher-warbler 679 
Broad-billed Monarch 320 
Broad-billed Myiagra 320 
Broad-billed Myiagra Flycatcher 320 
Broad-billed Warbler 679 
Broad-tailed Grassbird 584 
Broad-tailed Grass-warbler 584 
Broad-tailed Warbler 584 
Broadbill 
Blue-crested 319 
Blue-headed 319 
Chuuk 316 
Helmet 316 
Helmeted 316 
Melanesian 319 
Micronesian 316 
Samoan 319 
Truk 316 
Vanikoro 319 
brodkorbi, Polioptila plumbea 373 
brookei, Cisticola tinniens 45] 
Brooks's Blue Flycatcher 153 
Brooks's Flycatcher 153 
: Brooks's Leaf- warbler 660 
Brooks's Willow Warbler 660 


Brown Bush-warbler 604 
Brown Chat-flycatcher 104 
Brown Emu-tail 609 
Brown Fantail 227, 226 
Brown Feather-tailed Bush-warbler 609 
Brown Feather-tailed Warbler 609 
Brown Flycatcher 116, 300 
Brown Hill Warbler 429, 430 
Brown Parisoma 707 
Brown Prinia 430 
Brown Singing Lark 581 
Brown Songlark 513, 581 
Brown Sylvia 707 
Brown Tit-babbler 707 
Brown Tit-flycatcher 707 
Brown Tit-warbler 707 
Brown Warbler 648, 707 
Brown Woodland-warbler 648 
Brown Wren-warbler 435 
Brown-backed Cisticola 443 
Brown-breasted Flycatcher 119 
Brown-capped Fantail 237 
Brown-chested Jungle-flycatcher 707. 111 
Brown-crowned Eremomela 685 
Brown-headed Apalis 479 
Brown-streaked Flycatcher 116 
Brown-tailed Apalis 473 
Brown-throated Bush-warbler 684 
Brown-throated Eremomela 684 
Brown-throated Wattle-eye 768, /70, 198 
browni, Monarcha 312 
Brownish-flanked Bush-warbler 593 
brunnea, Rhipidura rufifrons 231 
brunneatus, Rhinomyias 101, 111 
brunneicauda, Newtonia 509, 690 
brunnescens, Acrocephalus stentoreus 626 
brunnescens, Cettia acanthizoides 594 
brunnescens, Cisticola 463 
brunneus, Dromaeocercus 609 
brunneus, Melaenornis 105 
brunneus, Monarcha cinerascens 303 
brunniceps, Cisticola juncidis 458 
brunnifrons, Cettia 595 
bryani, Chasiempis sandwichensis 297 
Bubbling Cisticola 443 
buchanani, Prinia 431 
Budongo Woodland-warbler 648 
budongoensis, Phylloscopus 648 
buensis, Clytorhynchus vitiensis 300 
Buettikofer's Grassbird 582 
Buettikofer’s Warbler 582 
Buettikoferella 582 
buettikoferi, Rhipidura rufiventris 238 
Buff-banded Bushbird 582 
Buff-banded Grassbird 582 
Buff-banded Grasswren 582 
Buff-banded Thicket-warbler 582 
Buft-barred Warbler 657 
Buff-bellied Monarch 300 
Buff-bellied Warbler 393, 489, 656 
Buff-bellied Willow Warbler 656 
Buff-browed Warbler 657 
Buff-crowned Warbler 657 
Butf-throated Apalis 478 
Buff-throated Warbler 656 
Bulbul 

Kretschmer's 642 
bulgeri, Rhipidura albiscapa 224 
bulliens, Cisticola 443 
bulubulu, Cisticola textrix 460 
burae, Bradornis microrhynchus 104 
burkii, Seicercus 675 
burmae, Terpsiphone paradisi 289 
burmanica, Rhipidura aureola 236 
burnesii, Prinia 429 
Burnt-necked Eremomela 547, 684 
Buru Flycatcher 138 
Buru Jungle-flycatcher 111 
Buru Rufous Fantail 229 
buruensis, Ficedula 138 
buruensis, Monarcha pileatus 306 
buruensis, Myiagra galeata 316 
buryi, Scotocerca inquieta 466 
buryi, Sylvia 573, 707 
Bush-creeper 

Kemp's 641 

Long-bilied 641 

Olive 641 
Bush-warbler 

Aberrant 495, 594 

African 599 

Baikal 602 

Benguet 607 

Blanford's 591 
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Bleating 481 

Brown 604 

Brown Feather-tailed 609 

Brown-throated 684 

Brownish-flanked 593 

Cetti's 595 

Ceylon 609 

Chestnut 608 

Chestnut-backed 608 

Chestnut-crowned 593 

Chinese 591, 603 

David's 602 

Dja River 600 

East Indies 608 

Eastern Barred 485 

Feather-tailed 609 

Fiji 592 

Friendly 608 

Giant 600 

Grauer's 599, 682 

Grey-breasted 602 

Grey-sided 595 

Himalayan Aberrant 594 

Japanese 544, 591 

Javan 607 

Kinabalu 608 

Knysna 600 

Large 593 

Large-billed 603 

Long-billed 603 

Long-tailed 608 

Luzon 591 

Manchurian 591 

Manipur Aberrant 594 

Mountain 593 

Müller's 593 

Odedi 592 

Oriental 591 

Palau 592 

Pale-footed 591 

Palliser's 609 

Philippine 591 

Radde's 657 

Russet 607 

Short-tailed 588 

Siberian 602 

Singing 591 

Spotted 602 

Sri Lankan 609 

Strong-footed 593 

Stub-tailed 588 

Sunda 593 

Taiwan 496, 604 

Tanimbar 594 

Timor 608 

Victorin's 602 

White-winged 599 

Yellow-bellied 594 

Yellowish-bellied 594 
Bushbird 

Buff-banded 582 
butleri, Seicercus castaniceps 678 
buttoni, Calamonastes stierlingi 485 
buturlini, Regulus regulus 348 


C 


cacabata, Muscicapa sibirica 115 
cachariensis, Cyornis poliogenys 153 
caerulatus, Cyornis 100, 154 
caerulea, Polioptila 353, 357. 359, 361, 366, 370 
caerulescens, Muscicapa 120 
caesia, Philentoma velata 329 
caesiogaster, Polioptila caerulea 370 
caffer, Acrocephalus 629 
cagayanensis, Orthotomus ruficeps 426 
Calamocichla 633, 634, 635 
Calamonastes 485 
Calamonastides 639 
calayensis, Ficedula hyperythra 137 
Caledonian Flycatcher 319 
Caledonian Myiagra Flycatcher 319 
caledonica, Myiagra 319 
calendula, Regulus 332, 333. 338, 346 
California Gnatcatcher 350, 372 
californica, Polioptila 350, 372 
caligata, Hippolais 635 
caliginus, Cisticola aridulus 459 
calochrysea, Culicicapa ceylonensis 162 
camarinensis, Cyornis herioti 150 
Camaroptera 481 
Camaroptera 

Angola 482 


Green-backed 481 

Grey-backed 388, 410, 481 

Hartert's 482 

Olive-green 482 

Yellow-browed 482 
Cameroon Apalis 479 
Cameroon Scrub-warbler 600 
Cameroon Warbler 480 
camerunensis, Bradypterus lopezi 601 
camerunensis, Muscicapa comitata 123 
camerunensis, Phylloscopus herberti 648 
campestris, Cisticola chiniana 445 
canariensis, Phylloscopus 538, 651 
Canary Chiffchaff 538, 651 
Canary-flycatcher 

Citrine 163 

Grey-headed 70, 162 

Sunflower 163 
Cane Warbler 633 
Cane-warbler 

Cape Verde 633 

Rufous 633 
canescens, Eremomela 684 
canescens, Monarcha frater 304 
canescens, Rhipidura albicollis 237 
caniceps, Apalis flavida 473 
caniviridis, Apalis ruddi 472 
cantans, Cettia diphone 591 
cantans, Cisticola 395, 441 
cantator, Phylloscopus 669 
cantillans, Sylvia 704 
canturians, Cettia diphone 591 
canzelae, Dvaphorophyia concreta 197 
Cape Batis /78, 179, 181, 186 
Cape Crombec 687 
Cape Grass-warbler 537. 611 
Cape Grassbird 611 
Cape Reed-warbler 633 
Cape Tit-babbler 708 
Cape Tit-warbler 708 
Cape Verde Cane-warbler 633 
Cape Verde Islands Warbler 633 
Cape Verde Swamp-warbler 574, 633 
Cape Verde Warbler 633 
Cape Warbler 708 
capensis, Apalis thoracica 471 
capensis, Batis 178, 179, 181, 186 
capistratus, Acrocephalus agricola 619 
Carinated Flycatcher 304 
carlo, Prinia gracilis 432 
carmichaellowi, Sylvia melanocephala 704 
carnapi, Sylvietta brachyura 687 
carolathi, Megabyas flammulatus 185 
carolinae, Cettia 594 
Caroline Islands Reed-warbler 628 
Caroline Reed-warbler 628 
carpalis, Bradypterus 519, 599 
carpenteri, Prinia gracilis 432 
Carruthers's Cisticola 451 
carruthersi, Cisticola 451 
Carter's Desertbird 581 
carterae, Acrocephalus australis 6277 
carteri, Eremiornis 493, 581 
Cassin's Alseonax 120 
Cassin's Flycatcher 75, 120 
Cassin's Grey Alseonax 120 
Cassin's Grey Flycatcher 120 
cassini, Muscicapa 78, 120 
castanea, Dyaphorophyia 166, 197 
castaneiceps, Orthotomus 424 
castaneigularis, Myiagra azureocapilla 319 
castaneiventris, Monarcha 305 
castaneocoronata, Oligura 586 
castaneoptera, Cettia ruficapilla 592 
castaneothorax, Rhipidura hyperythra 223 
castaneus, Bradypterus 602, 608 
castaniceps, Seicercus 678 
castus, Monarcha pileatus 306 
catarmanensis, Hypothymis azurea 280 
catharia, Prinia crinigera 429 
cathkinensis, Bradypterus barratti 601 
catiodes, Apalis ruwenzorii 480 
catoleucus, Myioparus plumbeus 125 
Caucasian Chiffchaff 651 
caucasica, Sylvia curruca 695 
caucasicus, Phylloscopus collybita 650 
caucasicus, Regulus ignicapilla 347 
caudatus, Bradypterus 608 
caudatus, Megalurus punctatus 580 
cavei, Bradypterus cinnamomeus 601 
Cebu Leaf-warbler 670 
Cebu Warbler 670 
cebuensis, Phylloscopus 670 
celebensis, Acrocephalus stentoreus 626 
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celebensis, Megalurus timoriensis 578 
celebensis, Rhipidura dryas 231 
Celebes Blue-flycatcher 142, 159 
Celebes Flycatcher 138 

Celebes Jungle-flycatcher 112 
Celebes Leaf-warbler 671 

Celebes Red-throated Flycatcher 138 
Celebes Rufous Fantail 229 

Celestial Monarch 281 

celsa, Rhipidura albicollis 237 
centralasiae, Locustella certhiola 615 
centralis, Bradypterus baboecala 599 
ceramensis, Ficedula buruensis 138 


ceramensis, Phylloscopus poliocephalus 671 


certhiola, Locustella 614 
Cerulean Paradise-flycatcher 281 
cervina, Rhipidura fuliginosa 225 
cervinicauda, Myiagra 317 
cervinicolor. Myiagra hebetior 321 
cerviniventris, Bathmocercus 467 
cerviniventris, Eumyias indigo 148 
cerviniventris, Ficedula tricolor 143 
cetti, Cettia 532, 595 
Cetti's Bush-warbler 595 
Cetti's Warbler 532, 595 
Cettia 591 
Ceylon Bush-warbler 609 
Ceylon Great Reed-warbler 626 
Ceylon Warbler 609 
ceylonensis, Culicicapa 70, 162 
ceylonensis, Hypothymis azurea 280 
ceylonensis, Terpsiphone paradisi 289 
chadensis, Acrocephalus rufescens 633 
chadensis, Batis orientalis 192 
chadensis, Bradypterus baboecala 599 
Chaetornis 583 
chalybea, Dyaphorophyia blissetti 197 
chalybeocephalus, Myiagra alecto 321 
changamwensis, Bias musicus 185 
Chapin's Alseonax 121 
Chapin's Apalis 477 
Chapin's Crombec 689 
Chapin's Flycatcher 121 
Chapin's Sylvetta 689 
chapini, Apalis 477 
chapini, Muscicapa infuscata 124 
chapini, Sylvietta leucophrys 689 
chariessa, Apalis 474 
Chasiempis 297 
Chat 

Herero 103 
Chat Flycatcher 104 
Chat-flycatcher 

Brown 104 

Herero 56, 103 
Chatham Fernbird 580 
Chatham Island Fantail 225 
Chattering Cisticola 442 
Chelidorhynx 223 
cherina, Cisticola 459 
Chestnut Bush-warbler 608 
Chestnut Grass-warbler 602, 608 
Chestnut Wattle-eye 766, 197 
Chestnut-backed Bush-warbler 608 
Chestnut-backed Fantail 230, 232 
Chestnut-bellied Fantai] 223 
Chestnut-bellied Monarch 305 
Chestnut-bellied Wattle-eye 197 
Chestnut-cap Flycatcher 328 
Chestnut-capped Flycatcher 328 
Chestnut-crowned Bush-warbler 593 


Chestnut-crowned Flycatcher-warbler 678 


Chestnut-crowned Warbler 678 


Chestnut-headed Flycatcher-warbler 678 


Chestnut-headed Ground Warbler 586 
Chestnut-headed Tesia 586 
Chestnut-headed Warbler 678 
Chestnut-tailed Jungle-flycatcher 112 
Chestnut-throated Apalis 477 
Chestnut-vented Tit-babbler 708 
Chestnut-vented Warbler 577, 708 
Chestnut-winged Flycatcher 328 
Chestnut-winged Monarch 328 
Chiffchaff 649 

Canary 538, 651 

Caucasian 651 

Common 649 

Eastern 651 

Eurasian 649 

Iberian 503, 650 

Mountain 651 

Siberian 649 

Sind 651 
Chinese Blue-flycatcher 155 


Chinese Bush-warbler 591, 603 
Chinese Flycatcher 155 
Chinese Jungle-flycatcher 111 
Chinese Leaf-warbler 658 
Chinese Olive Flycatcher 111 
Chinese Reed-warbler 618 
Chinese Scrub-warbler 603 
Chinese Warbler 656 
Chinese Willow Warbler 656 
Chinese Yellow-bellied Leaf-warbler 656 
Chin-spot Batis /72, 173, 174, 192 
Chin-spot Puff-back flycatcher 192 
chiniana, Cisticola 445 
Chirinda Apalis 475 
chirindensis, Apalis 475 
Chirping Cisticola 450 
chlorochlamys, Eremomela scotops 684 
chloronota, Camaroptera 482 
chloronota, Sylvietta leucophrys 689 
chloronotus, Orthotomus castaneiceps 424 
chloronotus, Phylloscopus 659 
Chloropeta 638 
chloropetoides, Thamnornis 611 
Chocolate Flycatcher 116 
chocolatinus, Melaenornis 106 
Christmas Island Reed-warbler 628 
Christmas Island Warbler 628 
Christmas Reed-warbler 628 
Christmas Warbler 628 
chrysomela, Monarcha 250, 313 
chuancheica, Sylvia minula 696 
Chubb's Cisticola 474, 443 
chubbi, Cisticola 414, 443 
chubbi, Sylvietta ruficapilla 688 
chui, Bradypterus tacsanowskius 603 
Churring Cisticola 447 
Chuuk Broadbill 316 
Chuuk Broadbill Flycatcher 316 
Chuuk Monarch 303 
Chuuk Myiagra 316 
Chuuk Myiagra Flycatcher 316 
chyulu, Muscicapa adusta 122 
Cichlornis 582 
Cincloramphus 580 
cinderella, Urolais epichlorus 488 
cineraceus, Orthotomus ruficeps 426 
cineraceus, Regulus calendula 346 
cinerascens, Fraseria 59, 109 
cinerascens, Monarcha 255, 303 
cinerascens, Prinia 429 
cinerascens, Rhipidura albicollis 237 
cinerascens, Sylvia subcaerulea 708 
cinerea, Apalis 479 
cinerea, Myiagra ferrocyanea 317 
cinerea, Rhipidura rufiventris 238 
cinerea, Sylvia communis 698 
cinereiceps, Orthotomus 426 
cinereicollis, Orthotomus cucullatus 423 
cinereiventris, Microbates 351, 362, 369 
cinereocapilla, Prinia 431 
cinereola, Muscicapa caerulescens 120 
cinereolus, Cisticola 447 
Cinereous Flycatcher 300 
cinereus, Calamonastes undosus 485 
cinericia, Polioptila plumbea 373 
cinnamomea, Terpsiphone 293 
cinnamomeus, Acrocephalus baeticatus 621 
cinnamomeus, Bradypterus 601 
cinnamomeus, Cisticola 464 
Cinnamon African Reed-warbler 621 
Cinnamon Bracken-warbler 601 
Cinnamon Scrub-warbler 601 
Cinnamon-breasted Grey Warbler 486 
Cinnamon-breasted Warbler 400, 486 
Cinnamon-chested Flycatcher 138 
Cinnamon-tailed Fantail 238 
Cisticola 378, 420 

Aberdare 452 

Aberdare Mountain 452 

Angola 457 

Ashy 447 

Ayres's 464 

Ayres's Cloud 464 

Black-backed 463 

Black-lored 444 

Black-necked 463 

Black-tailed 457 

Black-tailed Cloud 463 

Boran 445 

Bright-capped 465 

Bright-crowned 465 

Bright-headed 465 

Brown-backed 443 

Bubbling 443 
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Carruthers's 451 

Chattering 442 

Chirping 450 

Chubb's 4/4, 443 

Churring 447 

Cloud 460 

Cloud-scraping 463 

Coastal 450 

Common 458 

Croaking 452 

Dambo 463 

Desert 459 

Dorst's 478, 455 

Ethiopian 450 

Foxy 456 

Gold-capped 465 

Golden 465 

Golden-headed 465 

Grey 447 

Grey-backed 392, 448 

Hunter's 443 

Island 459 

Kedong 448 

Kilombero 4/9, 443, 444 

Lazy 444 

Lepe 441 

Levaillant's 382, 451 

Luapula 449 

Lynes's 448 

Madagascar 459 

Mongalla 455 

Mountain 444 

Njombe 447 

Pale-crowned 464 

Pearson's 457 

Pectoral-patch 463 

Pinc-pinc 460 

Piping 456 

Rattling 445 

Red-faced 441 

Red-headed 448 

Red-pate 455 

Rock-loving 444 

Rufous 456 

Rufous-winged 407, 412, 449 

Short-winged 455 

Siffling 455 

Singing 395, 441 

Slender-tailed 457 

Socotra 417, 459 

Stout 451 

Streak-headed 458 

Streaked 458 

Tabora 457 

Tana River 447 

Tink-tink 460 

Tinkling 447, 451 

Tiny 455 

Trilling 442 

Wailing 383, 448 

Wetland 464 

Whistling 442 

Winding 403, 449 

Wing-snapping 464 

Yellow-headed 465 

Zitting 399, 411, 458 
Cisticola 441 
cisticola, Cisticola juncidis 458 
CISTICOLIDAE 378, 420 
Citrine Canary-flycatcher 163 
citriniceps, Eremomela scotops 684 
clamans, Spiloptila 391, 489 
Clamorous Reed-warbler 626 
clamosa, Rhipidura leucothorax 241 
clara, Sylvia lugens 707 + 
clarae, Ficedula hyperythra 137 
clarens, Bias musicus 185 
clarus, Regulus satrapa 347 
claudei, Apalis thoracica 471 
claudiae, Phylloscopus reguloides 668 
clementsi, Polioptila 367, 375 
Cloud Cisticola 460 
Cloud-scraping Cisticola 463 
cluniei, Megalurulus rufus 583 
Clytorhynchus 300 
Coastal Cisticola 450 
coatsi, Regulus regulus 348 
Cockerell’s Fantail 240 
cockerelli, Rhipidura 240 
coelestis, Hypothymis 281 
coeruleatus, Cyornis banyumas 153 
coerulifrons, Cyornis banyumas 153 
cognitus, Seicercus affinis 675 
Collared Apalis 480 


Collared Flycatcher 130 
Collared Gnatwren 369 
collaris, Apalis nigriceps 474 
collaris, Microbates 369 
collini, Ficedula westermanni 142. 
collinsi, Seicercus castaniceps 678 
collybita, Phylloscopus 649 
colombianus, Microbates collaris 369 
colonus, Rhinomyias 112. 
colstoni, Elminia nigromitrata 326 
comitata, Muscicapa 61, 123 
comiteca, Polioptila caerulea 370 
commoda, Rhipidura rufifrons 231 
Common Chiffchaff 649 
Common Cisticola 458 
Common Firecrest 335, 341, 347 
Common Forest-flycatcher 109 
Common Goldcrest 347 
Common Grasshopper-warbler 613 
Common Jery 378, 420 
Common Mountain Warbler 607 
Common Newtonia 509, 690 
Common Reed-warbler 620 
Common Shining Flycatcher 257, 263, 320 
Common Shrike-flycatcher 185 
Common Tailorbird 406, 409, 423 
Common Tsikirity 609 
Common Wattle-eye 198 
Common Whitethroat 528, 537, 559, 562, 698 
communis, Sylvia 528, 537, 559, 562, 698 
commutatus, Monarcha cinerascens 303 
comorensis, Terpsiphone mutata 293 
Comoro Tsikirity 610 
comoroensis, Terpsiphone mutata 293 
compressirostris, Clytorhynchus vitiensis 300 
compressirostris, Rhipidura aureola 236 
concinens, Acrocephalus 620 
concinna, Myiagra rubecula 317 
concinnus, Orthotomus ruficeps 426 
concolor, Cettia acanthizoides 594 
concolor, Cisticola cantans 441 
concolor, Macrosphenus 501, 641 
concreta, Dyaphorophyia 167, 197 
concretus, Cyornis 159 
confinis, Phragmacia substriata 488 
confusa, Prinia hodgsonii 432 
congensis, Eremomela scotops 684 
congica, Camaroptera brachyura 481, 485 
congicus, Erythrocercus mccallii 328 
congo, Cisticola pipiens 450 
congoensis, Batis erlangeri 194 
connectens, Culicicapa ceylonensis 162 
consobrina, Acrocephalus mendanae 630 
consobrina, Hypothymis azurea 280 
conspicillata, Sylvia 546, 703 
constans, Camaroptera brachyura 481 
constans, Cisticola juncidis 458 
Cook Islands Monarch 297 
Cook Islands Warbler 631 
Cook Reed-warbler 631 
Cook Warbler 631 
cooki, Prinia polychroa 430 
coomansi, Rhipidura teysmanni 229 
coronatus, Orthotomus cucullatus 423 
coronatus, Phylloscopus 667 
corsa, Sylvia undata 699 
Corthylio 346 
corvina, Terpsiphone 258, 278, 294 
coultasi, Monarcha infelix 311 
coultasi, Rhipidura cockerelli 240 
courtoisi, Cisticola exilis 465 
cozumelae, Polioptila caerulea 370 
Cranky Fantail 224 
crassirostris, Sylvia hortensis 697 
crawfurdi, Eremomela icteropygialis 683 
Cream-coloured Gnatcatcher 374 
Creamy Gnatcatcher 374 
Creamy-bellied Gnatcatcher 374 
Crested Flycatcher 326 
Crested Flycatcher-shrike 185 
Crested Shrike-flycatcher 185 
Crested-flycatcher 

Blue 253, 325 

Blue-and-white 326 

Dusky 326 

White-bellied 327 

White-tailed 327 
crex, Megalurus timoriensis 578 
Cricket Longtail 489 
Cricket Prinia 489 
Cricket Warbler 397, 489 
crinigera, Prinia 429 
Croaking Cisticola 452 
Crombec 687 
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Cape 687 
Chapin's 689 
Green 688 
Lemon-bellied 689 
Long-billed 545, 687 
Northern 687 
Philippa's 687 
Red-capped 688 
Red-cheeked 688 
Red-faced 508. 534, 687 
Senegal 687 
Short-billed 687 
Somali 688 
Somali Long-billed 688 
Somali Short-billed 687 
White-browed 689 
Yellow-bellied 688 
Crossleyia 644 
cruralis, Cincloramphus 513, 581 
crypta, Batis 165. 187 
crypta, Ficedula 141 
Cryptic Flycatcher 141 
Cryptic Warbler 644 
Cryptillas 602 
cryptoleuca, Platysteira peltata 199 
Cryptosylvicola 644 
Cuban Gnatcatcher 367, 372 
cucullatus, Orthotomus 423 
Culicicapa 162 
cumatilis, Cyanoptila cyanomelana 147 
cunenensis, Acrocephalus gracilirostris 633 
curruca, Sylvia 542. 695 
cursitans, Cisticola juncidis 458 
curtata, Polioptila melanura 371 
cyanea, Platysteira 168, 170, 198 
cyanescens, Terpsiphone 293 
cyaneus, Cyornis concretus 159 
cyaniceps, Rhipidura 223 
cyaniventer, Tesia 587 
cyanoleuca, Myiagra 267, 320 
cyanomelana, Cyanoptila 73, 92, 147 
cyanomelas, Trochocercus 244, 285 
Cyanoptila 147 
cyclopum, Phylloscopus poliocephalus 671 
Cyornis 149 
Cyprus Warbler 522, 706 


D 


D’ Albertis’s Grassbird 579 
daggayana, Ficedula hyperythra 137 
daguae, Polioptila plumbea 373 
Dahl’s Fantail 230 

dahli, Rhipidura 230 

dalatensis, Prinia rufescens 431 
Damar Blue Flycatcher 138 
Damar Flycatcher 138 
damarensis, Eremomela gregalis 684 
Dambo Cisticola 463 

dambo, Cisticola 463 
dammholzi, Sylvia atricapilla 693 
darglensis, Apalis thoracica 471 
Dark Batis /65, 187 

Dark Newtonia 689 

Dark-capped Yellow Warbler 638 
Dark-cheeked Tailorbird 424 
Dark-crowned Prinia 431 
Dark-grey Flycatcher 316 
Dark-necked Tailorbird 379, 424 
Dark-sided Flycatcher 115 
Dartford Warbler 5/5, 699 
dartfordiensis, Sylvia undata 699 
dauurica, Muscicapa 61, 116 
David's Bush-warbler 602 
David's Hill Warbler 429 
David's Niltava 160 

davidi, Bradypterus 602 

davidi, Niltava 160 

davidiana, Cettia fortipes 593 
davisoni, Phylloscopus 669 
davisoni, Seicercus montis 679 
debilis, Neomixis tenella 420 
decaryi, Neomixis tenella 420 
decipiens, Niltava grandis 161 
decorata, Niltava grandis 161 
dedemi, Rhipidura 229 

deignani, Cyornis banyumas 153 
delacouri, Neomixis viridis 421 
delacouri, Prinia flaviventris 434 
deltae, Prinia gracilis 432 


' denotata, Niltava sundara 160 


denti, Sylvietta 689 
deppei, Polioptila caerulea 370 


derbianus, Orthotomus 416, 425 
Desert Cisticola 459 
Desert Lesser Whitethroat 696 
Desert Warbler 698 
Desert Whitethroat 696, 698 
Desertbird 581 

Carter's 581 
deserti, Sylvia nana 698 
deserticola, Sylvia 510, 703 
desolata, Terpsiphone bourbonnensis 294 
devisi, Rhipidura brachyrhyncha 235 
dexter. Cisticola fulvicapilla 457 
diabolicus, Melaenornis pammelaina 107 
diadematus, Monarcha trivirgatus 307 
dialilaemus, Cyornis rubeculoides 155 
diaoluoensis, Cyornis unicolor 149 
dido, Acrocephalus mendanae 630 
diluta. Rhipidura 237 
dimidiata, Pomarea 297 
diminutus, Cisticola exilis 465 
dimorpha. Batis capensis 186 
Dimorphic Fantail 235 
Dimorphic Rufous Fantail 235 
diops, Batis 183, 188 
Dioptrornis 105, 106 
diphone, Cettia 544, 591 
discolor, Cisticola chubbi 443 
disjunctus, Monarcha cinerascens 303 
dispar, Cisticola fulvicapilla 457 
disposita, Ficedula 141 
distincta, Sylvia leucomelaena 697 
distinctus, Cisticola lais 448 
distinctus, Seicercus tephrocephalus 676 
disturbans, Bradypterus castaneus 608 
disturbans, Phylloscopus davisoni 669 
diuatae, Phylloscopus trivirgatus 670 
diverga, Sylvietta rufescens 688 
diversa, Ficedula tricolor 143 
divisus, Bradornis pallidus 103 
Dja River Bush-warbler 600 
Dja River Scrub-warbler 600 
Dja River Warbler 600 
djampeanus, Cyornis rufigastra 156 
Djaul Pied Monarch 312 
Dohrn's Swamp-warbler 633 
dorcadichroa, Phylloscopus umbrovirens 648 
dorsalis, Myiagra vanikorensis 319 
Dorst's Cisticola 4/8, 455 
dorsti, Cisticola 455 
dowsetti, Apalis alticola 480 
Drakensberg Prinia 440 
drakensbergensis, Apalis thoracica 471 
drasticus, Abroscopus superciliaris 681 
Dromaeocercus 609 
drownei, Rhipidura 221, 226 
dryas. Rhipidura 231 
Drymocichla 489 
dubia, Philentoma pyrhoptera 328 
Dubois’s Leaf-warbler 670 
duidae, Ramphocaenus melanurus 370 
dulangana, Ficedula hyperythra 137 
dulcivox, Cettia flavolivacea 594 
Dull Flycatcher 137, 321 
Dull Monarch 321 
Dull Verditer-flycatcher 98, 147 
Dull-blue Flycatcher 147 
Dull-green Leaf-warbler 662 
Dull-green Warbler 662 
dumasi, Orthotomus cucullatus 423 
dumetoria, Ficedula 133 
dumetorum, Acrocephalus 621 
dumicola, Cisticola fulvicapilla 457 
dumicola, Polioptila 355, 358, 365, 376 
Dusky Alseonax 122 
Dusky Blue Flycatcher 124, 147 
Dusky Crested-flycatcher 326 
Dusky Elminia 326 
Dusky Fantail 224, 226 
Dusky Flycatcher 122 
Dusky Kinglet 346 
Dusky Leaf-warbler 655 
Dusky Warbler 655 
Dusky Willow Warbler 655 
Dusky-blue Flycatcher 6/, 123 
Dusky-faced Warbler 684 
duyerali, Bradornis pallidus 103 
Dyaphorophyia 197 
dyleffi, Cisticola tinniens 451 
dysancrita, Prinia atrogularis 430 


E 


East African Slaty Flycatcher 105 


East Coast Batis 193 
East Indies Bush-warbler 608 
Eastern Barred Bush-warbler 485 
Eastern Black-headed Batis 193 
Eastern Bonelli's Warbler 652 
Eastern Chiffchaff 651 
Eastern Collared Flycatcher 130 
Eastern Crowned Leaf-warbler 667 
Eastern Crowned Warbler 667 
Eastern Great Reed-warbler 625 
Eastern Long-tailed Grass-warbler 429 
Eastern Long-tailed Prinia 429 
Eastern Olivaceous Warbler 636 
Eastern Subalpine Warbler 704 
edela, Orthotomus sutorius 424 
edolioides, Melaenornis 107 
egregia, Cisticola cinnamomeus 464 
Eiao Monarch 298 
eichhorni, Myiagra hebetior 321 
eidos, Apalis argentea 478 
elaeica, Hippolais pallida 636 
Elaphrornis 609 
elegans, Cisticola tinniens 451 
elegans, Eremomela canescens 684 
elegantula, Rhipidura dryas 231 
Elepaio 277, 297 
elgonensis, Bradypterus baboecala 599 
elgonensis, Eremomela canescens 684 
elisae, Ficedula narcissina 132 
ellenthalerae, Regulus regulus 348 
Elminia 325 
Elminia 
Dusky 326 
elusus, Cisticola erythrops 441 
Emei Leaf-warbler 668 
emeiensis, Phylloscopus 668 
emendatus, Cisticola chiniana 445 
emini, Cisticola aberrans 444 
emini, Terpsiphone rufiventer 286 
Eminia 468 
Empidornis 108 
Emu-tail 
Brown 609 
Grey 577 
Seebohm’s 577 
entebbe, Cisticola ayresii 464 
epichlorus, Urolais 488 
episcopalis, Rhipidura leucothorax 241 
epulata, Muscicapa 122 
equicaudatus, Cisticola exilis 465 
Equinoctial Reed-warbler 628 
Equinoctial Warbler 628 
eremicus, Cisticola aridulus 459 
Eremiornis 581 
Eremomela 683 
Eremomela 
Black-collared 685 
Black-necked 685 
Brown-crowned 685 
Brown-throated 684 
Burnt-necked 547, 684 
Green-backed 684 
Green-capped 507, 684 
Greencap 684 
Grey-backed 683 
Karoo 684 
Karoo Green 684 
Rufous-crowned 685 
Salvadori's 683 
Senegal 683 
Small 683 
Smaller 683 
Smaller Green-backed 683 
Turner's 685 
Yellow-bellied 554, 683 
Yellow-rumped 684 
Yellow-vented 683 
eremus, Acrocephalus atyphus 629 
erlangeri, Batis 171, 194 
erlangeri, Bradornis pallidus 103 
erlangeri, Camaroptera brachyura 481 
erlangeri, Prinia somalica 436 
Errannornis 325, 326 
erro, Prinia hodgsonii 432 
erythrocephalus, Cisticola exilis 465 
Erythrocercus 327 
erythronota, Rhipidura verreauxi 227 
erythrophthalma, Batis capensis 186 
erythropleura, Prinia atrogularis 430 
erythrops, Cisticola 441 
erythrops, Myiagra oceanica 316 
erythropterus, Heliolais 440 
erythrostictus, Monarcha 305 
Ethiopian Cisticola 450 


etoshae, Malcorus pectoralis 466 
Eumyias 147 

euphonia, Ficedula strophiata 135 
Eurasian Chiffchaff 649 

Eurasian Firecrest 347 

Eurasian Moustached Warbler 616 
Eurasian Reed-warbler 548, 552, 561, 620 
Eurasian River Warbler 614 

euroa, Cisticola subruficapilla 448 
European Barred Warbler 694 

European Goldcrest 347 

European Grasshopper-warbler 613 
European Great Reed-warbler 625 
European Marsh Warbler 622 

European Pied Flycatcher 84, 90, 91, 129 
European Reed-warbler 620 

European Sedge Warbler 617 
europhilus, Calamonastes fasciolatus 486 
Euryptila 486 

euryura, Rhipidura 218, 236 

eustacei, Phylloscopus laurae 647 
euthymus, Abroscopus superciliaris 681 
Eutrichomyias 281 

everetti, Cettia vulcania 593 

everetti, Cyornis concretus 159 

everetti, Monarcha 308 

everetti, Orthotomus cucullatus 423 
everetti, Phylloscopus poliocephalus 671 
everetti, Tesia 565, 588 
Evergreen-forest Warbler 600 
Eversmann's Warbler 661 

examinandus, Phylloscopus borealis 661 
excisus, Sphenoeacus afer 611 

Exile Warbler 465 

exilis, Cisticola 465 

eximius, Cisticola 463 

exsul, Phylloscopus canariensis 651 
extensicauda, Prinia inornata 435 
extrema, Prinia rufescens 431 

exultans, Prinia maculosa 439 
Eyebrowed Jungle-flycatcher 60. 113 
Eyebrowed Tesia 587 


F 


facilis, Polioptila 374 
fagani, Terpsiphone rufiventer 285 
Fairy Flycatcher 63, 126 
Fairy Flycatcher-warbler 126 
Fairy Warbler 126 
fallax, Monarcha axillaris 303 
familiaris, Acrocephalus 628 
familiaris, Prinia 433 
Fanovana Newtonia 690 
fanovanae, Newtonia 690 
Fan-tailed Flycatcher 125 
Fan-tailed Grass-warbler 585 
Fan-tailed Grassbird 494, 585 
Fan-tailed Swamp-warbler 585 
Fan-tailed Warbler 458 
Fantail 200, 223 
Arafura 231 
Banded 238 
Bismarck 230 
Bismarck Rufous 230 
Black 203, 225, 235 
Black-and-cinnamon 2/9, 235 
Black-and-white 236, 241 
Blue 202, 223 
Blue-headed 223 
Brown 221, 226 
Brown-capped 237 
Buru Rufous 229 
Celebes Rufous 229 
Chatham Island 225 
Chestnut-backed 230, 232 
Chestnut-bellied 223 
Cinnamon-tailed 238 
Cockerell's 240 
Cranky 224 
Dahl's 230 
Dimorphic 235 
Dimorphic Rufous 235 
Dusky 224, 226 
Friendly 205, 224 
Grey 217, 224 
Grey-breasted Rufous 230 
Kadavu 227 
Large-billed 238 
Lesser Pied 240 
Long-tailed 229 
Malaita 231 
Malaysian 236 
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Mangrove 225 

Manus 232 

Manus Rufous 232 

Matthias 230 

Mountain 226 

Mussau 22/, 230 

Mussau Rufous 230 

New Zealand 204, 209, 225 

North Island 225 

Northern 238 

Palau 220, 229 

Pearl-spotted 236 

Pearlated 236 

Pheasant 225 

Pied 217, 225, 236, 241 

Pohnpei 231 

Ponapé 231 

Red 231 

Red-tailed 235 

Red-vented 238 

Rennell 226 

Rufous 2/6, 229, 231 

Rufous-backed 206, 2/4, 230 

Rufous-fronted 231 

Rufous-tailed 235 

Rusty-bellied 229 

Rusty-flanked 229 

Samoan 227 

Seram Rufous 229 

Solomon Mountain 226 

South Island 225 

Spot-breasted 237 

Spotted 2/5, 226, 236 

Streaked 220, 226 

Streaky-breasted 229 

Tanimbar 229 

Tawny-backed 229 

White-bellied 2/8, 236 

White-browed 2/3, 236, 241 

White-shafted 224 

White-spotted 2/5, 237 

White-tailed 224 

White-throated 200, 237, 238 

White-winged 240 

Wood 231 

Yellow-bellied 20/, 223 
Fantail Monarch 303 
Fantail-flycatcher 

White-browed 236 

White-throated 237 

Yellow-bellied 223 
fantiensis, Eremomela badiceps 685 
fasciolata, Locustella 616 
fasciolatus, Calamonastes 486 
Fatu Hiva Flycatcher 299 
Fatuhiva Monarch 299 
fatuhivae, Acrocephalus mendanae 630 
Feather-tailed Bush-warbler 609 
Feather-tailed Warbler 577, 609 
feminina, Myiagra ferrocyanea 317 
femininus, Bias musicus 185 
Fernando Po Batis 191 
Fernando Po Puff-back Flycatcher 191 
Fernando Po Scrub-warbler 600 
fernandonis, Orthotomus sutorius 423 
Fernbird 539, 560, 580 

Chatham 580 

New Zealand 580 

Snares 580 
ferreti, Terpsiphone viridis 289 
ferrocyanea, Myiagra 317 
ferruginea, Muscicapa 61, 119 
ferrugineus, Cisticola troglodytes 456 
Ferruginous Flycatcher 67, 119 
Ficedula 129 
Fiji Bush-warbler 592 
Fiji Flycatcher 300 
Fiji Shrikebill 300 
Fiji Versicoloured Monarch 299 
finitima, Rhipidura rufiventris 238 
Finsch's Reed-warbler 628 
finschii, Rhipidura rufiventris 238 
Firecrest 330, 346, 347 

Common 335, 341, 347 

Eurasian 347 

Formosan 348 

Madeira 340, 344, 349 

Taiwan 348 
Fiscal Flycatcher 80, 82, 95, 108 
Fischer's Slaty Flycatcher 105 
fischeri, Cisticola chiniana 445 
fischeri, Melaenornis 58, 105 
Flamecrest 345, 348 
flammeus, Macrosphenus kempi 641 


flammulatus, Megabyas 185 
Flatbill 325 

Black breasted 325 

Yellow-breasted 325 
Flatbill-flycatcher 325 

Black breasted 325 

Yellow-breasted 325 
flavicans, Macrosphenus 641 
flavicans, Prinia 439 
flavicrissalis, Eremomela 683 
flavida, Apalis 407, 473 
flavidus, Acrocephalus atyphus 629 
flavigaster, Hyliota 642 
flavigularis, Apalis 471 
flavimentalis, Abroscopus schisticeps 680 
flavirostris, Humblotia 126 
flavirostris, Prinia inornata 435 
flaviventer, Machaerirhynchus 252, 325 
flaviventris, Abroscopus superciliaris 681 
flaviventris, Apalis thoracica 471 
flaviventris, Cettia vulcania 593 
flaviventris, Prinia 434 
flaviventris, Sylvietta virens 688 
flavocincta, Apalis flavida 473 
flavogularis, Seicercus xanthoschistos 678 
flavolivacea, Cettia 495, 594 
flavostriatus, Phylloscopus trivirgatus 670 
flavoviridis, Hartertula 420 
flecki. Sylvietta rufescens 687 
Flores Jungle-flycatcher 111 
Flores Monarch 306 
floridana, Rhipidura cockerelli 240 
floris, Phylloscopus presbytes 671 
floris, Seicercus montis 679 
floris, Terpsiphone paradisi 289 
florisuga, Apalis flavida 473 
Fluttering Monarch 312 
fluviatilis, Locustella 526, 614 
fluviatilis, Prinia 436 
fluxa, Pomarea iphis 298 
Fly River Grass-warbler 579 
Fly River Grassbird 579 
Flycatcher 

Abyssinian 106 

Abyssinian Black 106 

Abyssinian Chocolate 106 

African Black 107 

African Blue 325 

African Dusky 72, 122 

African Grey 57, 104 

African Sooty 124 

African White-tailed 327 

Allied 231 

Angola 105 

Angola Chocolate 105 

Angola Puff-back 191 

Ashy 120 

Ashy-breasted 116 

Asian Brown 61, 116 

Azure-crested 319 

Bafirawari 103 

Berlioz's Black 106 

Biak 316 

Biak Black 316 

Black 107, 316 

Black Myiagra 316 

Black-and-orange 144 

Black-and-rufous 144 

Black-and-white 185, 241 

Black-banded 97, 144 

Black-breasted Boat-billed 325 

Black-breasted 315 

Black-chinned 304 

Black-crowned 326 

Black-faced 304 

Black-fronted 307 

Black-headed Puff-back 193, 194 

Black-winged 304 

Blue 138, 317, 326 

Blue Fairy 325 

Blue-and-white 73, 92, 147 

Blue-backed 159 

Blue-breasted 150 

Blue-crested 319 

Blue-fronted 159 

Blue-grey 120 

Blue-headed 319 

Blue-throated 155 

Boat-billed 325 

Bóhm's 124 

Boulton's Puff-back 187 

Broad-bilied 319, 320 

Broad-billed Myiagra 320 

Brooks's 153 


Brooks's Blue 153 
Brown 116, 300 
Brown-breasted 119 
Brown-streaked 116 
Buru 138 

Caledonian 319 
Caledonian Myiagra 319 
Carinated 304 
Cassin's 78, 120 
Cassin's Grey 120 
Celebes 138 

Celebes Red-throated 138 
Chapin's 121 

Chat 104 
Chestnut-cap 328 
Chestnut-capped 328 
Chestnut-winged 328 
Chinese 155 

Chinese Olive 111 
Chocolate 116 
Chuuk Broadbill 316 
Chuuk Myiagra 316 
Cinereous 300 
Cinnamon-chested 138 
Collared 130 
Common Shining 257, 263, 320 
Crested 326 

Cryptic 141 

Damar 138 

Damar Blue 138 
Dark-grey 316 
Dark-sided 115 

Dull 137, 321 
Dull-blue 147 

Dusky 122 

Dusky Blue 124, 147 
Dusky-blue 67, 123 
East African Slaty 105 
Eastern Collared 130 
European Pied 84, 90, 91, 129 
Fairy 63, 126 
Fan-tailed 125 

Fatu Hiva 299 
Fernando Po Puff-back 191 
Ferruginous 6/, 119 
Fiji 300 

Fiscal 80, 82, 95, 108 
Fischer's Slaty 105 
Fulvous-chested 112 
Furtive 141 

Gambaga 114 
Gambaga Dusky 114 
Gambaga Spotted 114 
Glossy 320 

Grand Comoro 126 
Green-backed 131 
Grey 104 
Grey-breasted 116 
Grey-headed 162 
Grey-headed Puff-back 191, 192 
Grey-spotted 115 
Grey-streaked 67, 115 
Grey-throated 125 
Greyish 104 

Guam 316 
Half-collared 130 
Hartert's 141, 321 
Helmet 316 

Helmeted 316 
Himalayan 115, 136 
Hoevell's 159 
Humblot’s 126 
Hyacinthine 159 
Indigo 148 

Island 148, 321 
Japanese 147 
Kashmir 99, 136 
Kashmir Red-breasted 136 
Kaup's 315 

Korean 131 

Large 104, 299 
Layard's 119 
Lead-coloured 125 
Leaden 317 

Leaden Monarch 317 
Leaden Myiagra 317 
Leaden-coloured 317 
Lesser Shining 321 
Little Grey 104,122 
Little Pied 64, 142 
Little Red-tailed 328 
Little Restless 321 
Little Shining 321 
Little Slaty 138 


Little Yellow 327 
Livingstone's 254, 328 
Lompobattang 702, 142 
Long-billed Shining 320 
Luzmin 141 

Makira 317 

Malaysian 136 
Mangrove 316 

Marico 105 

Mariqua 71, 82, 105 
Maroon-breasted 329 
Matinan 159 
Melanesian 319 
Micronesian Broadbill 316 
Micronesian Myiagra 316 
Moluccan 316 
Moluccan Myiagra 316 
Mountain 142 
Mountain Yellow 639 
Mouse-coloured 103 
Mugimaki 65, 132 
Narcissus 65, 131 

New Caledonian 319 
New Caledonian Myiagra 319 
New Guinea 320 
Nilgiri 148 

Nilgiri Verditer 148 
Nimba 106 

Oceanic 275, 316 
Ochre-headed 317 
Ochre-tailed 317 
Olivaceous 121 
Orange-breasted 133, 135 
Orange-gorgeted 135 
Oriental 147 

Oriental Dusky 147 
Palau 316 

Palawan 141 

Pale 89, 103 
Pale-chinned 153 
Pallid 103 

Panay 148 

Paperbark 321 

Papuan 320 

Pearly 304 
Pearly-winged 304 
Philippine Verditer 148 
Pied 129 

Pohnpei 316 

Puff-back 186 

Pygmy Puff-back 194 
Rarotonga 297 

Red 231 

Red-bellied 319 
Red-breasted 135, 137 
Red-tailed 317 
Red-throated 135 
Restless 255, 269, 322 
Robin 132 

Rowley's 281 

Rufous 231 
Rufous-breasted Blue 137 
Rufous-browed 75, 136 
Rufous-chested 133 
Rufous-fronted 231 
Rufous-gorgeted 135 
Rufous-tailed 119 
Rufous-throated 138 
Russet-tailed 141 
Rusty-breasted Blue 133 
Rusty-breasted 133 
Rusty-tailed 119 
Ruwenzori Puff-back 188 
Samoan 276, 319 
Samoan Myiagra 319 
San Cristobal 317 

San Cristobal Myiagra 317 
Sanford's 159 

Sangihe 281 

Sapphire 143 
Sapphire-headed 143 
Satin 267, 320, 322 
Satin Myiagra 320 
Semi-collared 99, 130 
Senegal Puff-back 192 
Short-tailed 133 
Siberian 115 

Slaty 300, 316 
Slaty-backed 132 
Slaty-blue 143 

Small Slaty 299 
Snowy-browed 137 
Solitary 136 

Solomon 317 


INDEX 


Solomons Myiagra 317 
Solomons Satin 317 
Sooty 115, 124 
South African 107 
South African Black 107 
Spectacled 307 
Spot-breasted 115 
Spot-winged Monarch 306 
Spotted 79, 94, 114 
Sri Lanka Dusky Blue 147 
Steel-blue 317 
Sumba 117, 141 
Sumba Brown 117 
Swamp 74, 85, 120 
Tahiti 298 
Taiga 135 
Tessmann's 123 
Thicket 137 
Tickell's 154 
Timor 144 
Tricoloured 131 
Truk Broadbill 316 
Truk Myiagra 316 
Ultramarine 142 
Ussher's 124 
Vanga 185 
Vanikoro 319 
Vanikoro Myiagra 319 
Vanuatu 300 
Vaurie's 141 
Verreaux's Puff-back 191 
Versicolour 299 
Violet-backed 643 
Wajheir 103 
Wajheir Grey 103 
Wajir 103 
Wajir Grey 103 
Ward's 185 
Wattle-eyed 199 
Western Pied 129 
White-bellied 138, 307, 327 
White-browed 142 
White-browed Puff-back 191 
White-eared 305 
White-fronted 137 
White-gorgeted 136 
White-lored 315 
White-tailed 159 
White-tailed Blue 326 
White-throated 136, 144 
White-tipped Crested 327 
White-vented 138, 319 
Williamson's 116 
Wood 231 
Yellow 327, 638 
Yellow-bellied 642 
Yellow-breasted Boat-billed 325 
Yellow-footed 123 
Yellow-rumped 65, 84, 131 
Zululand 187 
Flycatcher-shrike 
Crested 185 
Red-eyed 185 
Flycatcher-warbler 
Allied 675 
Bamboo 680 
Black-browed 675, 676 
Black-faced 680 
Broad-billed 679 
Chestnut-crowned 678 
Chestnut-headed 678 
Fairy 126 
Fulvous-faced 680 
Green 670 
Grey-cheeked 678 
Grey-headed 677 
Highland 639 
Mountain Yellow 639 
Papyrus 639 
Rufous-faced 680 
Sunda 679 
Thin-billed 639 
White-throated 680 
Yellow 638, 639 
Yellow-bellied 680 
Yellow-breasted 679 
Yellow-eyed 675, 676 
Foditany 
White-throated 644 
fokiensis, Phylloscopus reguloides 668 
forbesi, Megalurus palustris 579 
, Forest Batis 186 
Forest Prinia 488 
Forest-flycatcher 


African 109 

Common 109 

Fraser's 59, 109 

White-browed 59, 109 
Forest-warbler 

Bangwa 602 

Grauer's 682 

Long-billed 486 

Red-capped 487 
Formosan Blue-flycatcher 161 
Formosan Firecrest 348 
Formosan Kinglet 348 
forresti, Phylloscopus chloronotus 659 
forrestia, Hypothymis azurea 280 
fortipes, Cettia 593 
fortis, Cisticola chiniana 445 
fortunae, Clytorhynchus vitiensis 301 
foxi, Acrocephalus rufescens 633 
Foxy Cisticola 456 
francisi, Erythrocercus livingstonei 328 
Franklin's Prinia 432 
Franklin's Wren-warbler 432 
franklinii, Prinia inornata 435 
Fraser's Forest-flycatcher 59, 109 
Fraseria 109 
frater, Cisticola chiniana 445 
frater, Monarcha 304 
fraterculus, Acrocephalus baeticatus 621 
fratrum, Batis 173, 187 
freycineti, Myiagra oceanica 316 
fricki, Cisticola chiniana 445 
Friendly Bush-warbler 608 
Friendly Fantail 205, 224 
Friendly Warbler 608 
Frill-necked Monarch 315 
Frilled Monarch 257, 265, 315 
Frilled Monarch-flycatcher 315 
frontalis, Orthotomus 425 
fuelleborni, Muscicapa adusta 122 
fugglescouchmani, Camaroptera brachyura 481 
fugglescouchmani, Phylloscopus umbrovirens 648 
Fujian Niltava 160 
Fukien Niltava 160 
fuliginosa, Apalis melanocephala 475 
fuliginosa, Artomyias 124 
fuliginosa, Rhipidura 204, 209, 225 
fuligiventer, Phylloscopus 655 
fulvescens, Phylloscopus collybita 649 
fulvicapilla, Cisticola 456 
fulvifacies, Abroscopus albogularis 680 
fulviventris, Monarcha cinerascens 304 
fulviventris, Myiagra ruficollis 320 
Fulvous-chested Flycatcher 112 
Fulvous-chested Jungle-flycatcher 83, 111 
Fulvous-faced Flycatcher-warbler 680 
Fulvous-faced Warbler 680 
fumosa, Apalis ruddi 472 
fumosa, Rhipidura threnothorax 240 
funebris, Apalis cinerea 479 
funebris, Cettia ruficapilla 592 
Furtive Flycatcher 141 
fusca, Locustella luscinioides 614 
fusca, Prinia inornata 435 
fuscatus, Phylloscopus 655 
fuscescens, Monarcha cinerascens 303 
fuscicapilla, Cisticola juncidis 458 
fuscigularis, Apalis 472 
fuscogularis, Ficedula strophiata 135 
fuscorufa, Rhipidura 238 
fuscula, Muscicapa adusta 122 
fuscus, Acrocephalus scirpaceus 620 


G 


Gabon Batis 191 

gabun, Cisticola ayresii 464 
galactotes, Cisticola 401, 412, 449 
galeata, Myiagra 316 

galerita, Hypothymis azurea 280 
Gambaga Dusky Flycatcher 114 
Gambaga Flycatcher 114 

Gambaga Spotted Flycatcher 114 
gambagae, Muscicapa 114 
gangetica, Prinia sylvatica 433 
ganongae, Monarcha browni 312 
Gansu Leaf-warbler 658 

Garden Warbler 694 

garretti, Acrocephalus caffer 629 
gayi, Chasiempis sandwichensis 297 
geelvinkianus, Monarcha cinerascens 303 
gephyra, Sylvietta ruficapilla 688 
Giant Bush-warbler 600 

Giant Swamp-warbler 600 


gigantea, Rhipidura rufiventris 238 
gigantoptera, Hypothymis azurea 280 
giulianettii, Phylloscopus poliocephalus 671 
glaucicomans, Cyornis rubeculoides 155 
Glossy Flycatcher 320 
Gnatcatcher 350, 369 

Berlepsch's 376 

Black-capped 373 

Black-tailed 364, 371 

Blue-grey 353, 357, 359, 361, 366, 370 

California 350, 372 

Cream-coloured 374 

Creamy 374 

Creamy-bellied 374 

Cuban 367, 372 

Guianan 374 

Iquitos 367, 375 

Maranon 373 

Masked 355, 358, 365, 376 

Mountain 373 

Para 375 

Plumbeous 371 

Rio Negro 374 

Slate-throated 375 

Tropical 356, 360, 373 

White-browed 373 

White-lored 353, 372 
Gnatwren 

Black-tailed 370 

Collared 369 

Half-collared 369 

Long-billed 352, 354, 363, 369 

Straight-billed 370 

Tawny-faced 35/, 362, 369 
godeffroyi, Monarcha 313 
godfreyi, Bradypterus barratti 601 
Gold-capped Cisticola 465 
Goldcrest 330, 334, 336, 337, 338, 342, 343, 347 

Common 347 

European 347 

Tenerife 347 
Golden Cisticola 465 
Golden Monarch 250, 313 
Golden-bellied Wattle-eye 197 
Golden-crowned Kinglet 33/, 339, 347 
Golden-headed Cisticola 465 
Golden-headed Tailorbird 423 
Golden-spectacled Warbler 675, 676, 677 
golzi, Apalis flavida 473 
Goodfellow’s Jungle-flycatcher 113 
goodfellowi, Regulus 345, 348 
goodfellowi, Rhinomyias 97, 113 
goodsoni, Phylloscopus reguloides 668 
goramensis, Myiagra galeata 316 
Gosling’s Apalis 479 
goslingi, Apalis 479 
goulburni, Megalurus gramineus 579 
gouldi, Acrocephalus australis 627 
gouldii, Monarcha trivirgatus 307 
Graceful Prinia 432 
Graceful Warbler 432 
gracilirostris, Acrocephalus 499, 633 
gracilirostris, Chloropeta 639 
gracilis, Prinia 432 
gramineus, Megalurus 579 
Graminicola 584 
grammiceps, Seicercus 679 
Grand Comoro Brush-warbler 610 
Grand Comoro Flycatcher 126 
grandior, Myioparus plumbeus 125 
grandis, Apalis cinerea 479 
grandis, Bradypterus 600 
grandis, Niltava 70, 161 
Grant's Blue-flycatcher 149 
granti, Bradypterus lopezi 601 
granti, Camaroptera chloronota 482 
granti, Rhipidura rufifrons 231 
granti, Terpsiphone viridis 289 
Grass-warbler 

African Broad-tailed 585 

Assam Long-tailed 429 

Bristled 583 

Broad-tailed 584 

Cape 531, 611 

Chestnut 602, 608 

Eastern Long-tailed 429 

Fan-tailed 585 

Fly River 579 

Indian Broad-tailed 584 

Large 584 

Large-billed 603 

Little 579 

Long-billed 603 

Long-tailed 429 
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Moustached 611 

New Caledonian 582 

Rufous-capped 577 

Socotra 465 

Tawny 577 

Western Long-tailed 429 
Grassbird 611 

Bristled 569, 583 

Broad-tailed 584 

Buettikofer’s 582 

Buff-banded 582 

Cape 611 

D' Albertis's 579 

Fan-tailed 494, 585 

Fly River 579 

Japanese 577 

Large 584 

Little 579 

Madagascan 577 

Marsh 570, 577 

New Caledonian 582 

Papuan 492, 578 

Rufous-capped 577 

Rufous-rumped 566, 584 

Rusty-rumped 584 

Striated 579 

Tawny 577 

Timor 582 
Grasshopper Warbler 613 
Grasshopper-warbler 

Asiatic 615 

Common 613 

European 613 

Gray's 616 

Large 616 

Middendorff's 615 

Pale 613 

Pallas's 614 

Pleske's 615 

Stepanyan's 616 

Streaked 613 

Styan's 615 

Taczanowski's 615 

Western 498, 613 
Grasswren 

Buff-banded 582 
Grauer's Bush-warbler 599, 682 
Grauer's Forest-warbler 682 
Grauer's Rush-warbler 599 
Grauer's Scrub-warbler 599 
Grauer's Swamp-warbler 599 
Grauer's Warbler 599, 682 
graueri, Bradypterus 599 
graueri, Dyaphorophyia concreta 197 
graueri, Prinia subflava 435 
Graueria 682 
Gray's Grasshopper-warbler 616 
Gray's Warbler 616 
Great Crowned Leaf-warbler 667 
Great Crowned Warbler 667 
Great Crowned Willow-warbler 667 
Great Niltava 161 
Great Reed-warbler 556, 625 
Greater Forest Warbler 583 
Greater Swamp-warbler 633 
Greater White-tailed Leaf-warbler 668 
Greater Whitethroat 698 
Green Crombec 688 
Green Flycatcher-warbler 670 
Green Hylia 643 
Green Jery 420 
Green Leaf-warbler 662 
Green Longtail 488 
Green Sylvetta 688 
Green Warbler 662 
Green Willow-warbler 662 
Green-backed Camaroptera 481 
Green-backed Eremomela 684 
Green-backed Flycatcher 131 
Green-capped Eremomela 507, 684 
Green-crowned Warbler 675 
Greenbul 

Kretschmer's 642 

Pulitzer's 641 
Greencap Eremomela 684 
Greenish Leaf-warbler 662 
Greenish Warbler 662 
Greenish Willow-warbler 662 
gregalis, Eremomela 684 
Grey Alseonax 122 
Grey Apalis 479 
Grey Cisticola 447 
Grey Emu-tail 577 
Grey Fantail 2/7, 224 
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Grey Flycatcher 104 
Grey Longbill 50/, 64] 
Grey Tit-flycatcher 62. 125 
Grey Whitethroat 695 
Grey Wren-warbler 485 
Grey-backed Camaroptera 388, 410, 481 
Grey-backed Cisticola 392. 448 
Grey-backed Eremomela 683 
Grey-backed Tailorbird 4/76, 425 
Grey-breasted Bush-warbler 602 
Grey-breasted Flycatcher 116 
Grey-breasted Prinia 432 
Grey-breasted Rufous Fantail 230 
Grey-capped Prinia 431 
Grey-capped Warbler 394, 468 
Grey-capped Wren-warbler 431 
Grey-cheeked Flycatcher-warbler 678 
Grey-cheeked Warbler 678 
Grey-chested Jungle-flycatcher 76, 88, 112 
Grey-crowned Prinia 431 
Grey-crowned Warbler 675 
Grey-faced Jungle-flycatcher 112 
Grey-faced Leaf-warbler 658 
Grey-faced Warbler 658 
Grey-faced Willow-warbler 658 
Grey-headed Apalis 471 
Grey-headed Batis 192 
Grey-headed Canary-flycatcher 70, 162 
Grey-headed Flycatcher 162 
Grey-headed Flycatcher-warbler 677 
Grey-headed Puff-back Flycatcher 191, 192 
Grey-headed Warbler 677 
Grey-hooded Warbler 677 
Grey-legged Warbler 663 
Grey-naped Warbler 614 
Grey-sided Bush-warbler 595 
Grey-spotted Flycatcher 115 
Grey-streaked Flycatcher 6/, 115 
Grey-throated Flycatcher 125 
Grey-throated Tit-flycatcher 125 
Grey-throated Willow-warbler 658 
Grey-winged Monarch-flycatcher 304 
Greyish Flycatcher 104 
Greyish Willow Warbler 656 
grimwoodi, Muscicapa aquatica 120 
grinnelli, Regulus calendula 346 
grisea, Scotocerca inquieta 466 
griseiceps, Apalis thoracica 471 
griseiceps, Macrosphenus kretschmeri 642 
griseigula, Camaroptera brachyura 481 
griseigularis, Myioparus 125 
griseisticta, Muscicapa 61, 115 
griseiventris, Niltava grandis 161 
griseiventris, Sylvia lugens 707 
griseldis, Acrocephalus 627 
griseodorsalis, Ramphocaenus melanurus 370 
griseoflava, Eremomela icteropygialis 683 
griseolus, Phylloscopus 656 
griseopyga, Apalis thoracica 471 
grisescens, Clytorhynchus pachycephaloides 300 
grisescens, Macrosphenus concolor 641 
griseus, Bradornis pallidus 103 
griseus, Cisticola marginatus 449 
grosvenori, Megalurulus whitneyi 582 
grotei, Muscicapa adusta 122 
Ground-warbler 

Long-tailed 608 
Guadalcanal Thicketbird 582 
Guam Flycatcher 316 
Guianan Gnatcatcher 374 
guianensis, Polioptila 374 
guiersi, Acrocephalus baeticatus 621 
guinea, Cisticola 418, 455 
gularis, Ficedula monileger 136 
gularis, Rhinomyias 60, 113 
gularis, Rhipidura rufiventris 238 
gularis, Sylvia atricapilla 693 
gulmergi, Muscicapa sibirica 115 
guttula, Monarcha 256, 272, 306 
guzuratus, Orthotomus sutorius 423 


H 

haddeni, Cettia 592 
haematocephala, Cisticola 450 
haesitatus, Cisticola 417, 459 
Hainan Blue-flycatcher 67, 149 
Hainan Leaf-warbler 572, 669 
hainanus, Cyornis 67, 149 
hainanus, Phylloscopus 572, 669 
Half-collared Flycatcher 130 
Half-collared Gnatwren 369 
halimodendri, Sylvia curruca 695 


halistona, Prinia flaviventris 434 
hallae, Acrocephalus baeticatus 621 
hallae, Cisticola fulvicapilla 457 
hamadryas, Rhipidura dryas 231 
hamlini, Clytorhynchus 301 

hamlini, Phylloscopus poliocephalus 671 
hardyi, Sylvietta denti 689 

haringtoni, Acrocephalus concinens 620 
Hartert's Camaroptera 482 

Hartert's Flycatcher 141, 321 

harterti, Acrocephalus stentoreus 626 
harterti, Arses telescopthalmus 315 
harterti. Camaroptera 482 

harterti, Cyornis unicolor 149 
harterti, Dyaphorophyia concreta 197 
harterti, Eumyias panayensis 148 
harterti, Ficedula 141 

harterti, Machaerirhynchus nigripectus 325 
harterti, Megalurus macrurus 578 
harterti, Monarcha cinerascens 303 
harterti, Scotocerca inquieta 465 
harterti, Terpsiphone viridis 289 
Hartertula 420 

hasselti, Ficedula westermanni 142 
Hawaiian Reed-warbler 628 

hebetior, Myiagra 321 

hedymeles, Orthotomus cucullatus 423 
heineken, Sylvia atricapilla 693 

heini, Clytorhynchus vitiensis 301 
heinrichi, Prinia bairdii 440 
Heinroth's Reed-warbler 626 

helenae, Hypothymis 281 

helenorae, Eremomela icteropygialis 683 
helianthea, Culicicapa 163 

Heliolais 440 

Helmet Broadbill 316 

Helmet Flycatcher 316 

Helmeted Broadbill 316 

Helmeted Flycatcher 316 

Hemitesia 586 

Henderson Island Sparrow 630 
Henderson Island Warbler 630 
Henderson Reed-warbler 567, 630 
Henderson Sparrow 630 

Henderson Warbler 630 

hendersonii, Locustella lanceolata 613 
henkei, Arses telescopthalmus 315 
Henna-tailed Jungle-flycatcher 112 
Henna-tailed Rhinomyias 112 

henrici, Ficedula 138 

henrici, Rhipidura dryas 231 
henrietta, Phylloscopus poliocephalus 671 
Herbert’s Woodland-warbler 648 
herberti, Phylloscopus 648 

herberti, Prinia inornata 435 
Herbivocula 657 

Herero Chat 103 

Herero Chat-flycatcher 56, 103 
herero, Namibornis 56, 103 

herioti, Cyornis 150 

Herpystera 440 

hesperius, Orthotomus sericeus 425 
heterolaemus, Orthotomus 423 
heterophrys, Cisticola chiniana 445 
Highland Flycatcher-warbler 639 

Hill Blue-flycatcher 73, 153 

Hill Prinia 396, 429, 430 

Himalayan Aberrant Bush-warbler 594 
Himalayan Flycatcher 115, 136 
himalayensis, Regulus regulus 348 
hindii, Cisticola brunnescens 463 
Hippolais 635 

Hivaoa Monarch 298 

Hodgson’s Prinia 432 

Hodgson’s Wren-warbler 431, 432 
hodgsoni, Muscicapella 162 
hodgsoni, Tickellia 679 

hodgsonii, Ficedula 132 

hodgsonii, Prinia 432 

hoedti, Rhipidura rufiventris 238 
Hoevell’s Flycatcher 159 

hoevelli, Cyornis 96, 159 

hollidayi, Batis capensis 186 
holochlorus, Erythrocercus 327 
holubii, Cisticola natalensis 452 
Hooded Monarch 311 

hormophora, Dyaphorophyia castanea 198 
hormotus, Microbates cinereiventris 369 
hortensis, Sylvia 541, 697 

hoyeri, Sylvia communis 698 

Huahuna Monarch 298 

huambo, Cisticola natalensis 452 
hufufae, Prinia gracilis 432 

hugonis, Abroscopus albogularis 680 


huilae, Calamonastes undosus 485 
huilensis, Cisticola chiniana 445 
Humblot’s Flycatcher 126 
Humblotia 126 
Hume's Large-billed Reed-warbler 626 
Hume's Leaf-warbler 661 
Hume's Reed-warbler 626 
Hume's Warbler 661 
Hume's Whitethroat 696 
Hume's Yellow-browed Warbler 661 
humei, Phylloscopus 661 
humilis, Cisticola chiniana 445 
humphreysi, Orthotomus atrogularis 424 
Hunter's Cisticola 443 
hunteri, Cisticola 443 
hutchinsoni, Rhipidura nigrocinnamomea 235 
Hyacinthine Flycatcher 159 
hyacinthinus, Cyornis 159 
hylebata, Phylloscopus borealis 661 
Hylia 643 
Hylia 
Green 643 
Hyliota 642 
Hyliota 
Austral Yellow-bellied 642 
Mashona Yellow-bellied 642 
Southern 642 
Southern Yellow-bellied 642 
Usambara 643 
Violet-backed 643 
Yellow-bellied 642 
Yellow-breasted 642 
Hypergerus 467 
hyperythra, Ficedula 137 
hyperythra, Rhipidura 223 
hyperythra, Siphia 136 
hypochondriacus, Macrosphenus flavicans 641 
hypoleuca, Ficedula 84, 90, 91, 129 
Hypothymis 280 
hypoxantha, Prinia 440 
hypoxantha, Rhipidura 201, 223 
hypoxanthus, Cisticola brachypterus 456 
hyrcanus, Regulus regulus 348 


I 


iberiae, Ficedula hypoleuca 129 
Iberian Chiffchaff 503, 650 

ibericus, Phylloscopus 503, 650 
ibidis, Chasiempis sandwichensis 297 
icterina, Hippolais 638 

Icterine Warbler 638 

icterops, Sylvia communis 699 
icteropygialis, Eremomela 554, 683 
idae, Acrocephalus mendanae 630 
idiochroa, Hypothymis azurea 280 
idoneus, Bradypterus mandelli 607 
Iduna 635, 636 

ignea, Terpsiphone rufiventer 286 
ignicapilla, Regulus 335, 341, 347 
Ijima's Leaf-warbler 571, 667 

Ijima's Warbler 667 

Ijima's Willow-warbler 667 

ijimae, Phylloscopus 571, 667 

illex, Terpsiphone atrocaudata 290 
imatong, Cisticola ayresii 464 
impavida, Muscicapa caerulescens 120 
impediens, Monarcha cinerascens 304 
Incana 465 

incana, Drymocichla 489 

incana, Incana 417, 465 

incana, Melocichla mentalis 611 

incei, Terpsiphone paradisi 289 
Indian Broad-tailed Grass-warbler 584 
Indian Great Reed-warbler 626 

Indian Tailorbird 423 

Indigo Flycatcher 148 

indigo, Eumyias 148 

indochina, Cyornis tickelliae 154 
indochinensis, Terpsiphone paradisi 289 
inermis, Regulus regulus 348 
inexpectata, Muscicapa striata 114 
inexpectatus, Cisticola natalensis 452 
inexpectatus, Orthotomus sutorius 423 
infelix, Monarcha 311 

infulata, Muscicapa aquatica 120 
infuscata, Muscicapa 124 

infuscatus, Bradornis 104 

inglisi, Prinia socialis 434 

innae, Bradypterus major 603 

innexa, Ficedula hyperythra 137 
innotata, Polioptila plumbea 373 
inornata, Hyliota australis 642 


L 


inornata, Newtonia brunneicauda 690 
inornata, Prinia 380, 398, 434 
inornata, Sylvia cantillans 704 
Inornate Warbler 660 

inornatus, Monarcha cinerascens 303 
inornatus, Phylloscopus 660 
inornatus, Seicercus montis 679 
inquieta, Myiagra 255, 269, 322 
inquieta, Scotocerca 404, 465 
inquirendus, Megalurus timoriensis 578 
Insignia Jungle-flycatcher 113 

insignis, Prinia sylvatica 433 

insignis, Rhinomyias 113 

insularis, Arses 315 

insularis, Prinia inornata 435 
insularis, Terpsiphone paradisi 289 
insulata, Camaroptera brachyura 481 
intensior, Phylloscopus davisoni 669 
intercalata, Camaroptera brachyura 481 
intercedens, Monarcha cinerascens 303 
intermedia, Rhipidura rufifrons 231 
intermedius, Seicercus affinis 675 
intermedius, Sphenoeacus afer 611 
interni, Regulus regulus 348 
interposita, Muscicapa adusta 122 
interposita, Rhipidura cockerelli 240 
interscapularis, Megalurus macrurus 578 
intricata, Cettia flavolivacea 594 

Iphis Monarch 245. 298 

iphis, Pomarea 245, 298 

Iquitos Gnatcatcher 367, 375 

irakensis, Prinia gracilis 432 

iringae, Apalis thoracica 471 

irwini, Calamonastes stierlingi 485 
isabellina, Sylvietta 688 

Isabelline Warbler 636 

isabellinus, Cisticola brachypterus 456 
Island Cisticola 459 

Island Flycatcher 148, 321 

Island Grey-headed Monarch-flycatcher 303 
Island Leaf-warbler 671 

Island Monarch 255, 303 

Island Verditer-flycatcher 148 

Islet Monarch 303 

isodactylus, Cisticola galactotes 449 
isola, Rhinomyias ruficauda 112 

isura, Rhipidura rufiventris 238 
itombwensis, Cisticola ayresii 464 
itombwensis, Muscicapa lendu 121 
Ituri Batis 191 

ituriensis, Batis 191 

Izu Leaf-warbler 667 


J 


jacksoni, Acrocephalus gracilirostris 633 
jacksoni, Apalis 396, 474 
jacksoni, Platysteira peltata 199 
jacksoni, Sylvia lugens 707 
jacksoni, Sylvietta whytii 687 
jacobii, Monarcha cinerascens 303 
jakuschima, Ficedula narcissina 131 
jamesi, Cisticola subruficapilla 448 
Jameson's Wattle-eye 197 
jamesoni, Dyaphorophyia blissetti 197 
Japanese Bush-warbler 544, 591 
Japanese Flycatcher 147 
Japanese Grassbird 577 
Japanese Marsh Warbler 577 
Japanese Pale-legged Willow-warbler 664 
Japanese Paradise-flycatcher 273, 290 
Japanese Swamp Warbler 577 
japonensis, Regulus regulus 348 
Javan Brown Prinia 430 
Javan Bush-warbler 607 
Javan Hill Warbler 430 
Javan Russet Scrub-warbler 607 
Javan Tailorbird 426 
Javan Tesia 527, 587 
javana, Hypothymis azurea 280 
javanica, Rhipidura 217, 236 
Jaxartica, Sylvia minula 696 
Jerdon's Leaf-warbler 656 
Jerdon's Reed-warbler 619 
Jerdon's Warbler 656 
jerdoni, Cyornis tickelliae 154 
jerdoni, Seicercus xanthoschistos 677 
jerdoni, Sylvia hortensis 697 
Jery 

Common 3768, 420 

Green 420 

Northern 420 

Southern Green 420 


INDEX 


Stripe-throated 421 

Wedge-tailed 420 
jodopterus, Heliolais erythropterus 441 
johnstoni, Phylloscopus ruficapilla 647 
Jordansi, Sylvia communis 698 
jugosae, Ficedula hyperythra 137 
julianae, Monarcha 311 
juncidis, Cisticola 399, 411, 458 
Jungle Prinia 433 
Jungle Wren-warbler 433 
Jungle-flycatcher 

Brown-chested 701. 111 

Buru 111 

Celebes 112 

Chestnut-tailed 112 

Chinese 111 

Eyebrowed 60. 113 

Flores 111 

Fulvous-chested 83, 111 

Goodfellow's 113 

Grey-chested 76, 88. 112 

Grey-faced 112 

Henna-tailed 112 

Insignia 113 

Kinabalu 113 

Luzon 113 

Migratory 111 

Mindanao 113 

Moluccan 111 

Nicobar 111 

Olive-backed 112 

Rufous-tailed 112 

Russet-backed 111 

Rusty-flanked 113 

Slaty-backed 97. 113 

Streaky-breasted 111 

Sula 112 

Sumba 111 

White-browed 113 

White-gorgeted 111 

White-throated 112. 113 


K 


Kabobo Apalis 477 

kaboboensis. Apalis 477 

Kadavu Fantail 227 

kaffensis, Cisticola bodessa 445 

kalahari, Cisticola aridulus 459 
kalaoensis, Cvornis rufigastra 156 
kalindei, Eremomela turneri 685 
kamitugaensis, Camaroptera chloronota 482 
kandavensis, Myiagra vanikorensis 319 
kangrae, Phylloscopus pulcher 657 
kansuensis, Phylloscopus 658 

kaoko, Acrocephalus kerearako 631 
kapitensis, Cisticola natalensis 452 
Karamoja Apalis 478 

karamojae, Apalis 478 

karamojensis, Eremomela icteropygialis 683 
karasensis, Cisticola subruficapilla 448 
karimatensis, Cyornis rufigastra 156 
karimatensis, Hypothymis azurea 280 
Karoo Eremomela 684 

Karoo Green Eremomela 684 

Karoo Green Warbler 684 

Karoo Prinia 439 

kasai, Cisticola dambo 463 

Kashmir Flycatcher 99, 136 

Kashmir Red-breasted Flycatcher 136 
kashmirensis, Bradypterus thoracicus 602 
kashmiriensis, Phylloscopus reguloides 668 
kasokae, Prinia subflava 435 

katanga, Cisticola natalensis 452 
katangae. Calamonastes undosus 485 
kathleenae, Batis margaritae 187 
katonae, Cisticola brachypterus 456 
Kaup's Flycatcher 315 

kaupi, Arses 315 

kavirondensis, Empidornis semipartitus 108 
keasti, Rhipidura albiscapa 224 

Kedong Cisticola 448 

keithi, Cisticola chiniana 445 

kelsalli, Camaroptera chloronota 482 
kelsalli, Fraseria ocreata 109 

Kemp's Bush-creeper 641 

Kemp's Longbill 641 

Kemp's Warbler 641 

kempi, Macrosphenus 641 

kennedyi, Batis capensis 186 

kennicotti, Phylloscopus borealis 661 
keppeli, Clytorhynchus vitiensis 301 
Kerearako 631 


kerearako, Acrocephalus 631 
kericho, Cisticola brachypterus 456 
khasiana, Prinia atrogularis 430 
kigezi. Apalis rufogularis 478 
kikuyuensis, Eremomela scotops 684 
Kilombero Cisticola 4/9, 443, 444 
Kinabalu Bush-warbler 608 
Kinabalu Friendly Warbler 608 
Kinabalu Jungle-flycatcher 113 
Kinabalu Scrub-warbler 608 
kinabalu, Rhipidura albicollis 237 
kinabaluensis, Phylloscopus trivirgatus 670 
kingi, Acrocephalus familiaris 628 
Kinglet 330, 346 

Dusky 346 

Formosan 348 

Golden-crowned 337. 339, 347 

Ruby-crowned 332, 333. 338, 346 

Sitkan 346 

Taiwan 348 

Tenerife 347 
Kiritika 611 
Kiritika Warbler 611 
Kiritimati Reed-warbler 628 
kisserensis. Monarcha cinerascens 303 
kivuensis, Terpsiphone viridis 289 
kleinschmidti, Lamprolia victoriae 322 
klossi, Cyornis rubeculoides 155 
klossi, Phylloscopus davisoni 669 
klossi, Prinia atrogularis 430 
Knysna Bush-warbler 600 
Knysna Scrub-warbler 600 
Knysna Warbler 568, 600 
koenigi, Sylvia atricapilla 693 
Kofiau Monarch 311 
kolichisi. Cettia vulcania 593 
Kolombangara Leaf-warbler 672 
Kolombangara Monarch 312 
Komako 629 
Kopje Warbler 486 
kordensis, Monarcha chrysomela 313 
kordensis, Rhipidura rufiventris 238 
Korean Flycatcher 131 
kreczmeri, Sylvia borin 694 
Kretschmer's Bulbul 642 
Kretschmer's Greenbul 642 
Kretschmer's Longbill 642 
kretschmeri, Macrosphenus 642 
kubaryi, Rhipidura rufifrons 231 
kubuna, Rhipidura rufidorsa 230 
kuehni, Cyornis hvacinthinus 159 
kumbaensis, Dyaphorophyia concreta 197 
kumboensis, Muscicapa adusta 122 
kumusi, Rhipidura rufidorsa 230 
Kungwe Apalis 478 
Kungwe Wattle-eye 197 
kungwensis, Bradypterus alfredi 600 
kungwensis, Dyaphorophyia concreta 197 
kunupi, Monarcha frater 304 
kuperi, Rhipidura rufifrons 231 


L 


lactea, Polioptila 374 

laeneni, Hippolais pallida 636 
laeneni, Regulus ignicapilla 347 
laetus, Phylloscopus 647 

lais, Cisticola 383, 448 

Lamprolia 322 

lamprus, Cyornis tickelliae 154 
lanceolata, Locustella 613 
Lanceolated Warbler 613 
langbianis, Ficedula westermanni 142 
languida, Hippolais 540, 637 
Lantz's Warbler 610 

lantzii, Nesillas 497, 610 

laotiana, Ficedula sapphira 143 
Large Blue-flycatcher 153 

Large Bush-warbler 593 

Large Crowned Leaf-warbler 667 
Large Crowned Warbler 667 

Large Crowned Willow-warbler 667 
Large Flycatcher 104, 299 

Large Grassbird 584 

Large Grass-warbler 584 

Large Grasshopper-warbler 616 
Large Monarch 299 

Large Niltava 70, 161 

Large Prinia 433 

Large Warbler 616 

Large Wren-warbler 433 
Large-billed Blue-flycatcher 700, 154 
Large-billed Bush-warbler 603 


Large-billed Fantail 238 
Large-billed Grass-warbler 603 
Large-billed Leaf-warbler 664 
Large-billed Reed-warbler 574, 626 
Large-billed Tree-warbler 664 
Large-billed Willow-warbler 664 
Lark 

Brown Singing 581 

Rufous Singing 580 
lateralis, Cisticola 442 
laticincta, Platysteira 199 
latouchei, Seicercus 677 
latouchei, Seicercus valentini 677 
latrunculus, Prinia flaviventris 434 
latukae, Eremomela badiceps 685 
Laura's Wood Warbler 647 
Laura's Woodland-warbler 527, 647 
laurae, Phylloscopus 527, 647 
laurentei, Cettia pallidipes 591 
laurentei, Cyornis poliogenys 153 
laurentei, Seicercus castaniceps 678 


lauterbachi, Arses telescopthalmus 315 


lavellae, Rhipidura cockerelli 240 
lavendulae, Cisticola aridulus 459 
laveryi, Cisticola juncidis 458 
Lawson's Batis 191 
lawsoni, Sigelus silens 108 
Layard’s Flycatcher 119 
Layard’s Tit-babbler 708 
Layard’s Tit-flycatcher 708 
Layard’s Tit-warbler 708 
Layard’s Warbler 5/2. 708 
layardi, Clytorhynchus vitiensis 300 
layardi, Rhipidura verreauxi 227 
layardi, Sylvia 512, 708 
Laysan Millerbird 628 
Lazy Cisticola 444 
Lead-coloured Flycatcher 125 
Leaden Flycatcher 317 
Leaden Monarch Flycatcher 317 
Leaden Myiagra Flycatcher 317 
Leaden-coloured Flycatcher 317 
Leaf-warbler 

Arctic 661 

Black-browed 669, 670 

Blyth's 668 

Blyth's Crowned 668 

Brooks's 660 

Cebu 670 

Celebes 671 

Chinese 658 

Chinese Yellow-bellied 656 

Dubois's 670 

Dull-green 662 

Dusky 655 

Eastern Crowned 667 

Emei 668 

Gansu 658 

Great Crowned 667 

Greater White-tailed 668 

Green 662 

Greenish 662 

Grey-faced 658 

Hainan 572, 669 

Hume's 661 

Ijima's 571, 667 

Island 671 

Izu 667 

Jerdon's 656 

Kolombangara 672 

Large Crowned 667 

Large-billed 664 

Lemon-rumped 659 

Lemon-throated 670 

Lesser White-tailed 669 

Mandelli's 661 

Mountain 670 

New Guinea 671 

Numfor 671 

Oates's 669 

Olivaceous 656 

Orange-barred 657 

Pale-legged 558, 663 

Pallas's 659 

Philippine 670 

Plain 652 

Radde's 657 

Red-faced 647 

Rickett's 670 

Sakhalin 664 

San Cristobal 672 

Sichuan 659, 668 

Simla 659 

Slater's 670 
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Slender-billed 664 
Small Crowned 668 
Smoky 655 
Sombre 672 
Sulawesi 671 
Sulphur 656 
Sulphur-breasted 670 
Tickell's 655 
Timor 671 
Tytler's 664 
Western Crowned 667 
White-tailed 669 
Yellow-bellied 656 
Yellow-faced 669, 671 
Yellow-throated 669 
Yellow-vented 669 
leanyeri, Cisticola juncidis 458 
lebombo, Cisticola fulvicapilla 457 
lebomboensis, Apalis thoracica 471 
lekhakuni, Cyornis banyumas 153 
leletensis, Phylloscopus poliocephalus 671 
lembeyei, Polioptila 367, 372 
Lemon-bellied Crombec 689 
Lemon-bellied Sylvetta 689 
Lemon-rumped Leaf-warbler 659 
Lemon-rumped Warbler 659 
Lemon-throated Leaf-warbler 670 
Lemon-throated Warbler 670 
lemprieri, Cyornis 153 
Lendu Alseonax 121 
lendu, Muscicapa 121 
lentecaptus, Acrocephalus stentoreus 626 
leontica, Schistolais 487 
Lepe Cisticola 441 
lepe, Cisticola erythrops 441 
lepida, Eminia 394, 468 
lepida, Prinia gracilis 432 
lepida, Rhipidura 220. 229 
leptorhynchus, Acrocephalus gracilirostris 633 
Lesser Brown Prinia 431 
Lesser Pied Fantail 240 
Lesser Shining Flycatcher 321 
Lesser Shrikebill 300 
Lesser Swamp Reed-warbler 633 
Lesser Swamp-warbler 499, 633 
Lesser White-tailed Leaf-warbler 669 
Lesser Whitethroat 542, 695 
lessoni, Mayrornis 300 
leucogaster, Terpsiphone paradisi 289 
leucogastra, Sylvia melanocephala 704 
leucomelaena, Sylvia 697 
leucomelanura, Muscicapa 143 
leucophila, Hypothymis azurea 280 
leucophrys, Rhipidura 205, 207. 209, 210. 
212, 218, 241 
leucophrys, Sylvietta 689 
leucopogon, Schistolais 397, 487 
leucops, Ficedula monileger 136 
leucopsis, Sylvietta brachyura 687 
leucothorax, Rhipidura 241 
leucotis, Monarcha 305 
leucurus, Monarcha 308 
Levaillant's Cisticola 382. 451 
levantinus, Acrocephalus stentoreus 626 
Liberian Black-flycatcher 106 
lightoni, Apalis melanocephala 475 
ligus, Cyornis banyumas 153 
Line Island Reed-warbler 628 
Line Island Warbler 628 
lineocapilla, Cisticola exilis 465 
litoralis, Cyornis rufigastra 156 
Little Grassbird 579 
Little Grass-warbler 579 
Little Grey Alseonax 122 
Little Grey Flycatcher 104,122 
Little Marshbird 579 
Little Pied Flycatcher 64, 142 
Little Red-tailed Flycatcher 328 
Little Restless Flycatcher 321 
Little Rush-warbler 599 
Little Shining Flycatcher 321 
Little Slaty Flycatcher 138 
Little Yellow Flycatcher 327 
littoralis, Batis soror 193 
littoralis, Cisticola natalensis 452 
Livingstone’s Flycatcher 254, 328 
livingstonei, Erythrocercus 254, 328 
llaneae, Megalurulus whitneyi 582 
loanda, Cisticola brachypterus 456 
lobito, Cisticola aridulus 459 
Locustella 613 
Loetoe Monarch 306 
lomaensis, Dyaphorophyia concreta 197 
Lompobattang Flycatcher 702, 142 
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Long-billed Apalis / Monarch l 
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Long-billed Apalis 486 
Long-billed Bush-creeper 641 
Long-billed Bush-warbler 603 
Long-billed Crombec 545, 687 
Long-bilied Forest-warbler 486 
Long-billed Gnatwren 352, 354, 363, 369 
Long-billed Grass-warbler 603 
Long-billed Reed-warbler 627, 629 
Long-billed Shining Flycatcher 320 
Long-billed Sylvetta 687 
Long-billed Tailorbird 486 
Long-billed Warbler 629 
Long-clawed Papyrus-warbler 633 
Longbill 

Bocage's 643 

Grey 501, 641 

Kemp's 641 

Kretschmer's 642 

Olive 641 

Pulitzer's 641 

Yellow 641 
longicauda, Elminia 253, 325 
longicauda, Orthotomus sutorius 424 
longicauda, Rhipidura javanica 236 
longicaudata, Nesillas typica 609 
longipennis, Cyornis rufigastra 156 
longirostris, Acrocephalus caffer 629 
longirostris, Myiagra alecto 321 
Long-legged Thicketbird 583 
Long-legged Warbler 583 
Long-tailed Bush-warbler 608 
Long-tailed Fantail 229 
Long-tailed Grass-warbler 429 
Long-tailed Ground-warbler 608 
Long-tailed Prinia 429 
Long-tailed Tailorbird 423 
Longtail 

Cricket 489 

Green 488 

Scaly 489 
Lopes's Warbler 600 
lopesi, Bradypterus 601 
lopesi, Poliolais 480 
lopezi, Bradypterus 600 
lopezi, Poliolais 405, 480 
lorealis, Arses 315 
lorentzi, Rhipidura albolimbata 224 
Lorenz's Warbler 651 
lorenzii, Phylloscopus sindianus 651 
loricatus, Monarcha 308 
loringi, Sylvietta whytii 687 
louisiadensis, Rhipidura rufifrons 231 
lualabae, Muscicapa aquatica 120 
luangwae, Melocichla mentalis 611 
Luapula Cisticola 449 
luapula, Cisticola 449 
lucida, Myiagra alecto 321 
lucida, Polioptila melanura 371 
lucidigula, Apalis flavida 473 
ludlowi, Phylloscopus trochiloides 662 
lufira, Cisticola woosnami 442 
lugens, Sylvia 707 
lugubris, Cisticola 450 
lugubris, Melaenornis edolioides 107 
lurio, Cisticola aberrans 444 
luscinioides, Locustella 526, 614 
luscinius, Acrocephalus 627 
luteoventris, Bradypterus 604 
luteus, Orthotomus sutorius 423 
Luzmin Flycatcher 141 
Luzon Bush-warbler 591 
Luzon Jungle-flycatcher 113 
Luzon Paradise-flycatcher 293 
Luzon Tailorbird 425 
luzonensis, Phylloscopus cebuensis 670 
luzoniensis, Ficedula hyperythra 137 
Lynes's Cisticola 448 i 
lynesi, Apalis 472 
lynesi, Batis orientalis 192 
lynesi, Cisticola brunnescens 463 


M 


macgrigoriae, Niltava 162 
Machaerirhynchus 325 

mackensianus, Phylloscopus umbrovirens 648 
Maclennania 580 

macphersoni, Apalis chariessa 474 
Macrosphenus 641 

macrurus, Megalurus 492, 578 

maculatus, Cisticola lais 448 

maculicollis, Orthotomus sutorius 424 
maculipectus, Rhipidura 208, 241 


maculipennis, Phylloscopus 658 
maculosa, Prinia 439 

Madagascan Brush-warbler 609 
Madagascan Grassbird 577 
Madagascar Cisticola 459 
Madagascar Paradise-flycatcher 259, 266, 293 
Madagascar Swamp-warbler 634 
Madagascar Warbler 634 

Madagascar Yellowbrow 644 
madagascariensis, Oxylabes 502, 644 
Madeira Firecrest 340, 344, 349 
madeirensis, Regulus 340, 344, 349 
madzoedi, Terpsiphone paradisi 289 
maforensis, Phylloscopus poliocephalus 671 
magdalenae, Microbates cinereiventris 369 
magnirostris, Cyornis banyumas 153 
magnirostris, Hippolais languida 637 
magnirostris, Phylloscopus 664 
mahendrae, Prinia sylvatica 433 
maior, Polioptila plumbea 373 

major, Bradypterus 603 

major, Cettia 593 

major, Chloropeta natalensis 639 
major, Cisticola textrix 460 

major, Heliolais erythropterus 441 
makayii, Sylvietta ruficapilla 688 
Makira Flycatcher 317 

makirensis, Phylloscopus 672 

Malaita Fantail 231 

malaitae, Monarcha barbatus 312 
malaitae, Myiagra ferrocyanea 317 
malaitae, Rhipidura 231 

Malawi Batis 186 

malaya, Cisticola juncidis 458 
malayana, Ficedula solitaris 136 
malayanus, Orthotomus cucullatus 423 
Malaysian Blue-flycatcher 155 
Malaysian Fantail 236 

Malaysian Flycatcher 136 

Malaysian Niltava 160 

Malaysian Tesia 587 

Malcorus 466 

malensis, Apalis flavida 473 
malindangensis, Bradypterus caudatus 608 
malindangensis, Ficedula hyperythra 137 
malindangensis, Phylloscopus trivirgatus 670 
manadensis, Monarcha 311 
Manchurian Bush-warbler 591 
Manchurian Paddyfield Warbler 619 
Manchurian Reed-warbler 619 
mandelli, Bradypterus 607 

Mandelli's Leaf-warbler 661 
mandellii, Phylloscopus humei 661 
manengubae, Bradypterus lopezi 600 
manengubae, Bradypterus mariae 602 
manengubae, Poliolais lopezi 480 
Mangaia Reed-warbler 631 

Mangrove Blue-flycatcher 156 
Mangrove Fantail 225 

Mangrove Flycatcher 316 

Manipur Aberrant Bush-warbler 594 
manumudari, Myiagra alecto 321 
Manus Fantail 232 

Manus Monarch 311 

Manus Rufous Fantail 232 

Maranon Gnatcatcher 373 

Margaret's Batis 187 

margaritae, Batis 187 

margaritae, Polioptila californica 372 
Margelanic Whitethroat 696 
margelanica, Sylvia minula 696 
marginalis, Hyliota flavigaster 642 
marginatus, Cisticola 403, 449 
mariae, Bradypterus lopezi 601 
mariae, Cisticola njombe 447 

mariae, Nesillas 610 

mariae, Rhipidura rufifrons 231 
mariae, Urolais epichlorus 488 
Marico Flycatcher 105 

mariei, Megalurulus 582 

marinae, Myiagra caledonica 319 
marinduquensis, Cyornis rufigastra 156 
Mariqua Flycatcher 77, 82, 105 
mariquensis, Bradornis 71, 82, 105 
marleyi, Cisticola textrix 460 
Marmora's Warbler 700 

Maroantsetra Warbler 689 

maroccana, Sylvia deserticola 703 
Maroon-breasted Flycatcher 329 
Maroon-breasted Monarch 329 
Maroon-breasted Philentoma 276, 329 
Marquesan Reed-warbler 563, 630 
Marquesan Warbler 630 

Marquesas Monarch 298 
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marsabit, Muscicapa adusta 122 
marsabit, Sylvia boehmi 709 
Marsh Grassbird 570, 577 
Marsh Reed-warbler 622 
Marsh Warbler 579, 622 
Marshbird 

Little 579 

Striated 579 

Tawny 577 
Martens's Warbler 676 
marungensis, Apalis personata 473 
marungensis, Cisticola chubbi 443 
Marvantsetra Warbler 689 
Mascarene Paradise-flycatcher 294 
Mashona Yellow-bellied Hyliota 642 
mashona, Cisticola lais 448 
Masked Apalis 473 
Masked Gnatcatcher 355, 358, 365, 376 
massaica, Chloropeta natalensis 639 
matengorum, Cisticola natalensis 452 
mathewsi, Cincloramphus 520, 580 
Matinan Blue-flycatcher 159 
Matinan Flycatcher 159 
matthiae, Phylloscopus poliocephalus 671 
matthiae, Rhipidura 221, 230 
Matthias Fantail 230 
matutumensis, Ficedula hyperythra 137 
mauensis, Cisticola ayresii 464 
Maupiti Monarch 298 
mayombe, Terpsiphone rufiventer 285 
mayri, Culicicapa helianthea 163 
mayri, Ficedula westermanni 142 
mayri, Megalurus macrurus 578 
Mayrornis 299 
mbangensis, Cisticola brunnescens 463 
mbeya, Cisticola chiniana 445 
mccallii, Erythrocercus 328 
mearnsi, Orthotomus frontalis 425 
meeki, Monarcha browni 312 
Megabyas 185 
megalolophus, Trochocercus cyanomelas 285 
Megalurulus 582 
Megalurus 577 
megarhynchus, Monarcha castaneiventris 305 
Meinertzhagen's Warbler 698, 703 
meisei, Orthotomus cucullatus 423 
Melaenornis 105 
melaleuca, Rhipidura leucophrys 241 
Melanesian Broadbill 319 
Melanesian Flycatcher 319 
Melanesian Thicketbird 582 
melanocephala, Apalis 475 
melanocephala, Sylvia 549, 704 
melanolaema, Rhipidura rufifrons 231 
melanonotus, Monarcha chrysomela 313 
melanopogon, Acrocephalus 616 
melanops, Prinia bairdii 440 
melanopsis, Monarcha 248, 304 
melanopterus, Monarcha trivirgatus 307 
melanorhyncha, Prinia subflava 435 
melanorhynchus, Bradypterus mandelli 607 
melanorrhous, Monarcha trivirgatus 307 
melanothorax, Sylvia 522, 706 
melanura, Myiagra caledonica 319 
melanura, Polioptila 364, 371 
melanurus, Cisticola 457 
melanurus, Ramphocaenus 352, 354, 363, 369 
Melocichla 611 
Melodious Warbler 535, 555, 638 
melvillensis, Myiagra alecto 321 
menckei, Monarcha 311 
mendanae, Acrocephalus 563, 630 
Mendoza Monarch 298 
mendozae, Pomarea 298 
Menetries's Warbler 705 : 
mentalis, Melocichla 611 
mentalis, Platysteira peltata 199 
menzbieri, Phylloscopus collybita 650 
meridionalis, Acrocephalus stentoreus 626 
meridionalis, Eumyias panayensis 148 
meridionalis, Sylvietta virens 688 
merzbacheri, Sylvia nisoria 694 
mesica, Muscicapa adusta 122 
Metabolus 303 
metopias, Artisornis 487 
Microbates 369 
Micronesian Broadbill 316 
Micronesian Broadbill Flycatcher 316 
Micronesian Myiagra 316 
Micronesian Myiagra Flycatcher 316 
microrhynchus, Bradornis 57, 104 
midcongo, Cisticola cinnamomeus 464 
Middendorff's Grasshopper-warbler 615 
Middendorff's Warbler 615 


Migratory Jungle-flycatcher 111 
mildbreadi, Bradypterus cinnamomeus 601 
Millerbird 628 

Laysan 628 

Nihoa 628 
Milne-Edwards's Warbler 657 
mimicus, Acrocephalus melanopogon 616 
mimikae, Myiagra ruficollis 320 
mimosae, Rhipidura dryas 231 
Mindanao Jungle-flycatcher 113 
mindanensis, Phylloscopus trivirgatus 670 
mindorensis, Cyornis rufigastra 156 
mindorensis, Ficedula hyperythra 137 
mindorensis, Megalurus timoriensis 578 
minima, Batis 191 
minima, Muscicapa adusta 122 
minima, Sylvietta whytii 687 
minor, Apalis jacksoni 474 
minor, Batis 193 
minor, Cisticola aberrans 444 
minula, Sylvia 696 
minulla, Batis 191 
minullus, Phylloscopus ruficapilla 647 
minuscula, Muscicapa infuscata 124 
minuta, Ficedula tricolor 143 
Miombo Wren-warbler 485 
mira, Pomarea mendozae 298 
misoriensis, Phylloscopus poliocephalus 671 
mixta, Batis 186 
mjobergi, Ficedula hyperythra 137 
modestus, Bradornis pallidus 103 
modestus, Cisticola lateralis 442 
Moheli Brush-warbler 610 
Moheli Tsikirity 610 
moheliensis, Nesillas typica 609 
Moho 467 
molitor, Batis 172, 173, 174, 192 
molleri, Prinia 440 
Moltoni's Warbler 704 
moltonii, Sylvia cantillans 704 
Moluccan Flycatcher 316 
Moluccan Jungle-flycatcher 111 
Moluccan Myiagra Flycatcher 316 
momus, Sylvia melanocephala 704 
Monarch 

Admiralty Pied 311 

Allied 298 

Australian Frilled 315 

Australian Pied 315 

Banded 315 

Banksian 300 

Biak 311 

Bismarck Pied 312 

Black 249, 303 

Black-and-gold 313 

Black-and-white 312 

Black-backed 311 

Black-bibbed 306 

Black-chinned 307 

Black-faced 248, 304 

Black-naped 261, 280 

Black-tailed 312 

Black-tipped 308 

Black-winged 304 

Bougainville 305 

Broad-billed 320 

Buff-bellied 300 

Celestial 281 

Chestnut-bellied 305 

Chestnut-winged 328 

Chuuk 303 

Cook Islands 297 

Djaul Pied 312 

Dull 321 

Eiao 298 

Fantail 303 

Fatuhiva 299 

Fiji Versicoloured 299 

Flores 306 

Fluttering 312 

Frill-necked 315 

Frilled 257, 265, 315 

Golden 250, 313 

Hivaoa 298 

Hooded 311 

Huahuna 298 

Iphis 245, 298 

Island 255, 303 

Islet 303 

Kofiau 311 

Kolombangara 312 

Large 299 

Loetoe 306 

Manus 311 


INDEX 


Maroon-breasted 329 
Marquesas 298 
Maupiti 298 
Mendoza 298 
Mussau Pied 311 
New Guinea Frilled 315 
New Hebrides 300 
Nukuhiva 298 
Ochre-collared 315 
Ogea 299 

Pacific 280, 300 
Pišd 311, 315 
Rarotonga 297 
Restless 322 

Rufous 303 
Rufous-collared 315 
Satin 320 

Shining 320 
Short-crested 281 
Slaty 300, 316 

Small 280 

Small Slaty 299 
Society Islands 298 
Spectacled 260, 274, 307 
Spot-winged 256, 272, 306 
Tahiti 279, 298 
Tinian 313 

Truk 303 

Uahuka 298 

Uapou 298 

Vanikoro 247, 299 
Vanuatu 300 
Versicolour 299 
White-breasted 311 
White-capped 305 
White-collared 312 
White-eared 305 
White-naped 306 
White-tailed 308 
White-tipped 308 


Yap 313 

Monarch-flycatcher 244, 280 
Black 303 
Black-and-yellow 313 
Frilled 315 


Grey-winged 304 

Island Grey-headed 303 

Pied 315 

Rarotonga 297 

Shining 320 

Spectacled 307 

Tahiti 298 
Monarcha 303 
MONARCHIDAE 244, 280 
Mongalla Cisticola 455 
mongalla, Cisticola ruficeps 455 
mongola, Muscicapa striata 114 
mongolica, Locustella naevia 613 
monileger, Ficedula 136 
montana, Batis molitor 192 
montana, Hypothymis azurea 280 
montana, Scotocerca inquieta 466 
montana, Sylvia 593 
montanus, Megalurus macrurus 578 
monticola, Cisticola lais 448 
monticola, Newtonia brunneicauda 690 
monticola, Sylvia althaea 696 
montigena, Ficedula hyperythra 137 
montis, Bradypterus 607 
montis, Seicercus 679 
moorhousei, Phylloscopus poliocephalus 671 
Moreau's Tailorbird 486 
moreaui, Artisornis 486 
morotensis, Monarcha trivirgatus 307 
moschi, Apalis melanocephala 475 
motanensis, Pomarea mendozae 298 
Mountain Bush-warbler 593 
Mountain Chiffchaff 651 
Mountain Cisticola 444 
Mountain Fantail 226 
Mountain Flycatcher 142 
Mountain Gnatcatcher 373 
Mountain Leaf-warbler 670 
Mountain Lesser Whitethroat 696 
Mountain Masked Apalis 473 
Mountain Tailorbird 423 
Mountain Verditer-flycatcher 148 
Mountain Warbler 639, 670 
Mountain Yellow Flycatcher 639 
Mountain Yellow Flycatcher-warbler 639 
Mountain Yellow Warbler 639 
Mouse Apalis 471 
Mouse-coloured Flycatcher 103 
Moustached Grass-warbler 611 


Moustached Scrub-warbler 611 
Moustached Sedge Warbler 616 
Moustached Warbler 616 
Mozambique Batis 193 
Mrs Boulton’s Woodland-warbler 647 
Mrs Forbes- Watson's Black-flycatcher 106 
Mrs Moreau's Rufous Warbler 467 
Mrs Moreau's Warbler 467 
msiri, Bradypterus baboecala 599 
muelleri, Cisticola fulvicapilla 457 
muelleri, Ficedula dumetoria 133 
muelleri, Rhipidura hyperythra 223 
muelleri, Seicercus castaniceps 678 
muenzneri, Cisticola cantans 441 
Mugimaki Flycatcher 65, 132 
mugimaki, Ficedula 65, 132 
muhuluensis, Apalis melanocephala 475 
Miiller’s Bush-warbler 593 
mundus, Monarcha 306 
murina, Apalis thoracica 471 
murina, Muscicapa adusta 122 
murinus, Bradornis pallidus 103 
muroides, Cettia brunnifrons 595 
murphyi, Apalis pulchra 480 
muscalis, Megalurus timoriensis 578 
Muscicapa 114 
Muscicapella 162 
MUSCICAPIDAE 56, 103 
musculus, Bradypterus castaneus 608 
musicus, Bias 185 
mussai, Rhipidura rufiventris 238 
Mussau Fantail 227. 230 
Mussau Pied Monarch 311 
Mussau Rufous Fantail 230 
mutata. Terpsiphone 259, 266, 293 
mutatrix, Prinia subflava 435 
muttui, Muscicapa 119 
Myiagra 316 
Myiagra 

Biak 316 

Broad-billed 320 

Chuuk 316 

Micronesian 316 

Truk 316 
Myioparus 125 
Myopornis 125 
mystacea, Sylvia 705 
mystica, Batis molitor 192 


N 


naevalbens, Sylvia undata 699 

naevia, Locustella 498, 613 
nakuruensis, Cisticola brunnescens 463 
Namaqua Prinia 488 

Namaqua Warbler 390, 488 

namaqua, Cisticola subruficapilla 448 
namaquensis, Bradornis infuscatus 104 
namba, Cisticola lais 448 

Namibornis 103 

Namuli Apalis 472 

nana, Cisticola 455 

nana, Myiagra 321 

nana, Sylvia 698 

narcissina, Ficedula 65, 131 

Narcissus Flycatcher 65, 131 

Natal Yellow Warbler 638 

natalensis, Chloropeta 638 

natalensis, Cisticola 452 

natalensis, Sphenoeacus afer 611 
natronensis, Prinia gracilis 432 

Nauru Reed-warbler 628 

Nauru Warbler 628 

nebulosa, Rhipidura 227 

Neddicky 456 

negevensis, Sylvia leucomelaena 697 
neglecta, Apalis flavida 473 

neglectus, Acrocephalus gracilirostris 633 
neglectus, Phylloscopus 652 

negroides, Ficedula hyperythra 137 
nehrkorni, Hyliota violacea 643 
nelsoni, Polioptila caerulea 370 
nemoralis, Seicercus whistleri 676 
nemorivaga, Sylvietta whytii 687 
Nendo Shrikebill 301 

Neolalage 300 

Neomixis 420 

Nesillas 609 

nesiotes, Clytorhynchus vitiensis 301 
nesophilus, Phylloscopus sarasinorum 671 
netrix, Bradypterus tacsanowskius 603 
Neumann's Warbler 586 

neumanni, Bradornis microrhynchus 104 


neumanni, Hemitesia 586 
neumanni, Muscicapa striata 114 
neumanni, Terpsiphone rufiventer 285 
neuroticus, Cisticola juncidis 458 
New Britain Babbler-warbler 583 
New Britain Thicket-warbler 582 
New Britain Thicketbird 582, 583 
New Britain Warbler 582, 583 
New Caledonian Flycatcher 319 
New Caledonian Grass-warbler 582 
New Caledonian Grassbird 582 
New Caledonian Myiagra Flycatcher 319 
New Caledonian Thicketbird 582 
New Guinea Flycatcher 320 
New Guinea Frilled Monarch 315 
New Guinea Leaf-warbler 671 
New Guinea Shining-flycatcher 320 
New Hebrides Monarch 300 
New Hebrides Thicketbird 582 
New Zealand Fantail 204, 209, 225 
New Zealand Fernbird 580 
Newton's Scrub-warbler 600 
newtoni, Acrocephalus 634 
newtoni, Cisticola subruficapilla 448 
Newtonia 689 
Newtonia 

Archbold's 690 

Common 509, 690 

Dark 689 

Fanovana 690 

Red-tailed 690 

Tabiky 690 
niassae, Apalis flavida 473 
niauensis, Acrocephalus atyphus 629 
Nicobar Jungle-Flycatcher 111 
nicobarica, Hypothymis azurea 280 
nicobarica, Terpsiphone paradisi 289 
nicobaricus, Rhinomyias brunneatus 111 
nigeriae, Bradornis pallidus 103 
nigeriae, Erythrocercus mccallii 328 
Nightingale Reed-warbler 627 
nigra, Pomarea 279, 298 
nigrescens, Apalis rufogularis 478 
nigriceps, Apalis 474 
nigriceps, Orthotomus 426 
nigriceps, Polioptila 373 
nigriceps, Terpsiphone rufiventer 285 
nigriloris, Cisticola 444 
nigriloris, Eumyias panayensis 148 
nigrimentalis, Eumyias panayensis 148 
nigrimentum, Monarcha trivirgatus 307 
nigripectus, Machaerirhynchus 325 
nigrirostris, Monarcha cinerascens 304 
nigritorquis, Rhipidura javanica 236 
nigrocinnamomea, Rhipidura 219, 235 
nigrodorsalis, Apalis melanocephala 475 
nigrogularis, Clytorhynchus 301 
nigromentalis, Rhipidura rufiventris 238 
nigromitrata, Elminia 326 
nigrorufa, Ficedula 144 
nigrorum, Ficedula hyperythra 137 
nigrorum, Muscicapa caerulescens 120 
nigrorum, Phylloscopus trivirgatus 670 
nigrostriatus, Cisticola juncidis 458 
nigrotectus, Monarcha browni 312 
Nihoa Millerbird 628 
Nihoa Warbler 628 
nijoi, Acrocephalus luscinius 627 
nilesi, Orthotomus derbianus 425 
Nilgiri Flycatcher 148 
Nilgiri Verditer Flycatcher 148 
niloticus, Acrocephalus rufescens 633 
niloticus, Cisticola erythrops 441 
Niltava 160 
Niltava 

Beautiful 160 

Black-and-orange 160 

Black-breasted 162 

David's 160 

Fujian 160 

Fukien 160 

Great 161 

Large 70, 161 

Malaysian 160 

Orange-bellied 160 

Rufous-bellied 69, 160 

Rufous-vented 160, 161 

Small 162 

Sumatran 160 

Sundara 160 

Vivid 87, 161 
Nimba Flycatcher 106 
nimbae, Muscicapa olivascens 121 
nisoria, Sylvia 511, 529, 694 


791 
Monarch / olivascens 


nitens, Trochocercus 285 

nitidus, Monarcha chrysomela 313 
nitidus, Orthotomus atrogularis 424 
nitidus, Phylloscopus 662 
niveiventris, Rhipidura rufiventris 238 
Njombe Cisticola 447 

njombe, Cisticola 447 

normani, Cisticola juncidis 458 
norrisae, Sylvia melanocephala 704 
North China Reed-warbler 619 
North Island Fantail 225 

Northern Black-flycatcher 107 
Northern Crombec 687 

Northern Fantail 238 

Northern Jery 420 

Northern Sylvetta 687 
novaeguineensis, Myiagra alecto 321 
novus, Machaerirhynchus flaviventer 325 
nubilosa, Prinia flavicans 439 
nuchalis, Cisticola robustus 451 
Nukuhiva Monarch 298 

nukuhivae, Pomarea mendozae 298 
Numfor Leaf-warbler 671 

nuntius, Orthotomus sericeus 425 
nyansae, Batis erlangeri 194 
nyansae, Cisticola marginatus 449 
nyansae, Platysteira cyanea 198 
nyasa, Cisticola erythrops 441 
nyassae, Bradypterus cinnamomeus 601 
nyika, Cisticola aberrans 444 
nyikensis, Melaenornis fischeri 106 


O 


Oates’s Leaf-warbler 669 

oatesi, Niltava vivida 161 

oberholseri, Hypothymis azurea 280 
obiensis, Eumyias panayensis 148 
obiensis, Rhipidura rufiventris 238 
objurgans, Prinia rufescens 431 

oblita, Cettia flavolivacea 594 

obscura, Muscicapa adusta 122 
obscura, Nesillas typica 609 

obscura, Polioptila caerulea 370 
obscura, Prinia bairdii 440 

obscura, Sylvia atricapilla 693 
obscuratus, Phylloscopus trochiloides 662 
obscurior, Locustella naevia 613 
obscurior, Monarcha castaneiventris 305 
obscurior, Orthotomus cinereiceps 426 
obscurus, Ramphocaenus melanurus 370 
obscurus, Regulus calendula 346 
occidens, Cisticola eximius 463 
occidentalis, Myiagra caledonica 319 
occipitalis, Eremomela scotops 684 
occipitalis, Phylloscopus 667 

occularis, Rhinomyias ruficauda 112 
occulta, Batis poensis 191 

Oceanic Flycatcher 275, 316 

oceanica, Myiagra 275, 316 

ochotensis, Locustella 615 

ochraceiceps, Phylloscopus ruficapilla 647 
Ochre-collared Monarch 315 
Ochre-headed Flycatcher 317 
Ochre-tailed Flycatcher 317 

ochrocara, Sylvietta rufescens 687 
ochrogularis, Phylloscopus ruficapilla 647 
ocreata, Fraseria 59, 109 

ocularis, Rhipidura drownei 226 
ocularis, Seicercus affinis 675 

ocularius, Malcorus pectoralis 466 
Odedi 592 

Odedi Bush-warbler 592 

Ogea Monarch 299 

Ogilvie-Grant’s Warbler 656 
Ogilvie-Grant’s Willow Warbler 656 
ogilviegranti, Phylloscopus davisoni 669 
okuensis, Muscicapa adusta 122 

okyri, Myiagra rubecula 317 

Old World Flycatcher 56, 103 

Old World Warbler 492, 577 

Oligura 586 

olivacea, Newtonia 690 

Olivaceous Alseonax 121 

Olivaceous Flycatcher 121 

Olivaceous Leaf-warbler 656 
Olivaceous Tree-warbler 656 

Olivaceous Warbler 500, 636, 656 
olivaceus, Phylloscopus 670 

olivaceus, Regulus satrapa 347 
olivaceus, Rhinomyias 83, 111 
olivascens, Calamonastes stierlingi 485 
olivascens, Muscicapa 121 
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Olive Bush-creeper / pririt 
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Olive Bush-creeper 641 
Olive Longbill 641 
Olive-backed Jungle-flycatcher 112 
Olive-backed Tailorbird 426 
Olive-green Camaroptera 482 
Olive-tree Warbler 637 
olivea, Tesia 587 
olivetorum, Hippolais 637 
omalurus, Cisticola juncidis 458 
ombuensis, Sylvia subcaerulea 708 
Omei Spectacled Warbler 676 
omeiensis, Seicercus 676 
omissus, Cyornis rufigastra 156 
omo, Cisticola robustus 451 
omoensis, Phylloscopus umbrovirens 648 
opaca, Hippolais 636 
opistherythra, Rhipidura 229 
opisthocyanea, Hypothymis azurea 280 
Orange-barred Leaf-warbler 657 
Orange-barred Warbler 657 
Orange-barred Willow-warbler 657 
Orange-bellied Niltava 160 
Orange-breasted Blue-flycatcher 154 
Orange-breasted Flycatcher 133, 135 
Orange-gorgeted Flycatcher 135 
orbitalis, Sylvia conspicillata 703 
oreobates, Cisticola lais 448 
oreophila, Cettia vulcania 593 
Oreophilais 488 
oreophilus, Cisticola tinniens 451 
Oriental Bush-warbler 591 
Oriental Dusky Flycatcher 147 
Oriental Flycatcher 147 
Oriental Great Reed-warbler 625 
Oriental Reed-warbler 516, 625 
orientalis, Acrocephalus 516, 625 
orientalis, Batis 192 
orientalis, Cettia cetti 595 
orientalis, Mayrornis lessoni 300 
orientalis, Melocichla mentalis 611 
orientalis, Myioparus plumbeus 125 
orientalis, Neomixis tenella 420 
orientalis, Phylloscopus 652 
orinus, Acrocephalus 574, 626 
Oriole Babbler 467 
Oriole Warbler 386, 467 
orissae, Rhipidura albicollis 237 
Orphean Warbler 547, 697 
orpheana, Sylvia subcaerulea 708 
Orthotomus 423 
ortleppi, Prinia flavicans 439 
Ortygocichla 583 
oscillans, Rhinomyias 111 
osmastoni, Cettia pallidipes 591 
oweni, Megalurus timoriensis 578 
owstoni, Ficedula narcissina 132 
Oxylabes 644 
Oxylabes 
White-throated 502, 644 
Yellow-browed 644 


P 


pachycephaloides, Clytorhynchus 247. 300 
Pacific Monarch 280, 300 

Paddyfield Warbler 619 

palaestinae, Prinia gracilis 432 

Palau Bush-warbler 592 

Palau Fantail 220, 229 

Palau Flycatcher 316 

Palawan Blue-flycatcher 153 

Palawan Flycatcher 141 

palawana, Cettia vulcania 593 
palawanensis, Ficedula westermanni 142 
Pale Batis 193 

Pale Blue-flycatcher 76, 149 

Pale Flycatcher 89, 103 

Pale Grasshopper-warbler 613 

Pale Prinia 436 

Pale-chinned Blue-flycatcher 153 
Pale-chinned Flycatcher 153 
Pale-crowned Cisticola 464 

Pale-footed Bush-warbler 591 
Pale-legged Leaf-warbler 558, 663 
Pale-legged Willow-warbler 663 
Pale-rumped Warbler 659 

Pallas's Grasshopper-warbler 614 
Pallas's Leaf-warbler 659 

Pallas's Warbler 614, 659 

pallens, Muscicapa griseisticta 115 
pallescens, Phylloscopus poliocephalus 671 
pallescens, Prinia subflava 435 

Pallid Flycatcher 103 


pallida, Cettia fortipes 593 
pallida, Hippolais 500, 636 
pallida, Sylvietta rufescens 688 
pallidiceps. Rhipidura rufiventris 238 
pallidigula, Batis soror 193 
pallidior, Calamonastes fasciolatus 486 
pallidior, Neomixis striatigula 421 
pallidipectus, Ficedula hyperythra 137 
pallidipectus, Hyliota australis 642 
pallidipes, Cettia 591 
palliditergum, Batis molitor 192 
pallidiventris, Bias musicus 185 
pallidus, Artisornis metopias 487 
pallidus, Bradornis 89, 103 
pallidus, Monarcha melanopsis 304 
pallidus, Ramphocaenus melanurus 370 
palliolatus, Orthotomus ruficeps 426 
pallipes, Cyornis 150 
Palliser’s Bush-warbler 609 
Palliser’s Warbler 609 
palliseri, Elaphrornis 609 
palmarum, Acrocephalus atyphus 629 
paludicola, Acrocephalus 572, 617 
palustris, Acrocephalus 622 
palustris, Megalurus 579 
pammelaina, Melaenornis 87, 89, 107 
panamensis, Ramphocaenus melanurus 370 
Panay Flycatcher 148 
panayensis, Culicicapa helianthea 163 
panayensis, Eumyias 148 
paniaiae, Phylloscopus poliocephalus 671 
Paperbark Flycatcher 321 
papilio, Abroscopus superciliaris 681 
Papuan Flycatcher 320 
Papuan Grassbird 492, 578 
Papuan Shining-flycatcher 320 
papuana, Myiagra rubecula 317 
papuensis, Megalurus gramineus 579 
Papyrus Flycatcher-warbler 639 
Papyrus Yellow Warbler 639 
Papyrus-warbler 

Long-clawed 633 
Para Gnatcatcher 375 
Paradise-flycatcher 

African 264, 268, 271, 289 

Annobon 285 

Asian 246, 258, 289 

Bates’s 287 

Bedford’s 286 

Blue 293 

Blue-headed 285 

Blue-mantled 244, 285 

Cerulean 281 

Japanese 273, 290 

Luzon 293 

Madagascar 259, 266, 293 

Mascarene 294 

Red-bellied 262, 285 

Rufous 293 

Rufous-vented 286 

Sao Tome 293 

Seychelles 258, 278, 294 

Talaud 293 
paradisi, Terpsiphone 246, 258, 289 
paraensis, Polioptila 375 
paraguensis, Microbates collaris 369 
pareensis, Apalis thoracica 471 
parelii, Myioparus griseigularis 125 
parens, Cettia 592 
Parisoma 125, 697, 707, 708, 709 
Parisoma 

Banded 709 

Brown 707 

Yemen 707 
parumstriata, Prinia crinigera 429 
parva, Ficedula 135 
parvirostris, Phylloscopus trivirgatus 670 
parvirostris, Polioptila plumbea 373 
parvirostris, Prinia crinigera 429 
parvus, Acrocephalus gracilirostris 633 
parvus, Bradornis pallidus 103 
pasiphae, Sylvia melanocephala 704 
PASSERIFORMES 55 
pateffi, Sylvia borin 694 
patia, Orthotomus sutorius 423 
paulinae, Seicercus montis 679 
pauluccii, Sylvia atricapilla 693 
Pearl-spotted Fantail 236 
Pearlated Fantail 236 
Pearly Flycatcher 304 
Pearly-winged Flycatcher 304 
Pearson's Cisticola 457 
Pectoral-patch Cisticola 463 
pectoralis, Malcorus 384, 466 


pectoralis, Prinia hodgsonii 432 
pelingensis, Rhinomyias colonus 112 
peltata, Platysteira 175, 176, 177, 180, 199 
pelzelni, Rhipidura albiscapa 224 
penidae, Hypothymis azurea 280 
peninsularis, Prinia rufescens 431 
penita, Rhipidura fuliginosa 225 
percernis, Acrocephalus mendanae 630 
perennius, Cisticola juncidis 458 
perimacha, Eremomela icteropygialis 683 
periophthalmica, Terpsiphone 

atrocaudata 290 
periophthalmicus, Monarcha frater 304 
perkeo, Batis 169, 170, 194 
perlata, Rhipidura 215, 236 
perlatus, Microbates collaris 369 
perneglecta, Rhipidura rufiventris 238 
pernotus, Phylloscopus cantator 669 
perolivaceus, Rhinomyias olivaceus 112 
peromissus, Cyornis rufigastra 156 
perpallidus, Monarcha cinerascens 304 
perplexa, Polioptila caerulea 370 
perplexus, Cisticola aridulus 459 
perplexus, Phylloscopus armandii 657 
perpullus, Cisticola tinniens 451 
personata, Apalis 473 
personata, Hypothymis helenae 281 
personata, Rhipidura 227 
peruvianus, Microbates cinereiventris 369 
Peters's Apalis 478 
peterseni, Phylloscopus trivirgatus 670 
petrophila, Euryptila subcinnamomea 486 
petrophilus, Cisticola aberrans 444 
phasiana, Rhipidura 225 
Pheasant Fantail 225 
Philentoma 328 
Philentoma 

Maroon-breasted 276, 329 
Rufous-winged 254, 270, 328 

Philippa's Crombec 687 
philippae, Sylvietta 687 
Philippine Bush-warbler 591 
Philippine Leaf-warbler 670 
Philippine Tailorbird 424 
Philippine Verditer Flycatcher 148 
philippinensis, Cyornis rufigastra 156 
philippinus, Orthotomus cucullatus 423 
phoenicura, Rhipidura 235 
Phragmacia 488 
Phragmaticola 634 
Phyllolais 489 
Phylloscopus 647 
picata, Rhipidura leucophrys 241 
pictipennis, Cisticola cantans 441 
Pied Fantail 2/7, 225, 236, 241 
Pied Flycatcher 129 
Pied Monarch 311, 315 
Pied Monarch-flycatcher 315 
Piezorhynchus 320, 321 
pileata, Camaroptera brachyura 481 
pileatus, Monarcha 306 
Pinc-pinc Cisticola 460 
pinicola, Rhipidura cyaniceps 223 
pintoi, Batis molitor 192 
pintoi, Calamonastes stierlingi 485 
pipiens, Cisticola 450 
Piping Cisticola 456 
pistor, Acrocephalus aequinoctialis 628 
Pitcairn Reed-warbler 630 
Pitcairn Warbler 630 
placabilis, Rhipidura fuliginosa 225 
placidus, Bradornis infuscatus 104 
Plain Leaf-warbler 652 
Plain Prinia 380, 398, 434 
Plain Willow Warbler 652 
Plain Wren-warbler 435 ' 
Plain-coloured Prinia 435 
Plain-tailed Warbler 677 
platenae, Ficedula 141 
Platysteira 198 
PLATYSTEIRIDAE 164, 185 
platyura, Scotocerca inquieta 466 
platyurus, Schoenicola 584 
Pleasant Warbler 628 
Pleske's Grasshopper-warbler 615 
Pleske's Warbler 615 
pleskei, Locustella 615 
plumbea, Polioptila 356, 360, 373 
plumbeiceps, Terpsiphone viridis 289 
plumbeitarsus, Phylloscopus 663 
Plumbeous Gnatcatcher 371 
plumbeus, Myioparus 62, 125 
plumbiceps, Polioptila plumbea 373 
pluto, Myiagra oceanica 316 


poensis, Batis 182, 191 
poensis, Hylia prasina 643 
poensis, Muscicapa adusta 122 
Pohnpei Fantail 231 
Pohnpei Flycatcher 316 
poliocephalus, Phylloscopus 671 
poliogenys, Cyornis 153 
poliogenys, Seicercus 678 
poliogyna, Melaenornis pammelaina 107 
Poliolais 480 
polionotus, Cisticola exilis 465 
Polioptila 370 
POLIOPTILIDAE 350, 369 
polioxantha, Eremomela icteropygialis 683 
polychroa, Prinia 430 
polyglotta, Hippolais 535, 555, 638 
Polynesian Reed-warbler 628 
Polynesian Warbler 628 
Pomarea 297 
pomarea, Pomarea nigra 298 
Ponapé Fantail 231 
pondoensis, Bradypterus sylvaticus 600 
pondoensis, Prinia subflava 435 
pontifex, Clytorhynchus vitiensis 300 
pontilis, Polioptila californica 372 
poonensis, Muscicapa dauurica 116 
porphyrolaema, Apalis 477 
postremus, Acrocephalus mendanae 630 
powelli, Clytorhynchus vitiensis 301 
prasina, Hylia 643 
preissi, Rhipidura albiscapa 224 
presbytes, Phylloscopus 671 
pretiosa, Terpsiphone mutata 293 
priesti, Bradypterus barratti 601 
Prigogine's Alseonax 121 
Prigogine's Apalis 477 
prigoginei, Sylvia lugens 707 
Prinia 429 
Prinia 

Ashy 413, 434 

Assam Long-tailed 429 

Banded 38/, 440 

Bar-winged 433 

Black-chested 439 

Black-faced 440 

Black-throated 430 

Brown 430 

Cricket 489 

Dark-crowned 431 

Drakensberg 440 

Eastern Long-tailed 429 

Forest 488 

Franklin's 432 

Graceful 432 

Grey-breasted 432 

Grey-capped 431 

Grey-crowned 431 

Hill 396, 429, 430 

Hodgson's 432 

Javan Brown 430 

Jungle 433 

Karoo 439 

Large 433 

Lesser Brown 431 

Long-tailed 429 

Namaqua 488 

Pale 436 

Plain 380, 398, 434 

Plain-coloured 435 

Red-winged 440 

River 436 

Rufescent 431 

Rufous 431 

Rufous-eared 466 

Rufous-fronted 431 

Rufous-vented 429 

Sao Tome 440 

Sierra Leone 487 

Streaked 432 

Striated 429 

Stripe-backed 432 

Swamp 429 

Tawny 435 

Tawny-flanked 402, 435 

Western Long-tailed 429 

White-breasted 488 

White-browed 430, 435 

White-chinned 397, 487 

White-eyed 487 

White-tailed 433 

Yellow-bellied 434 
prinia, Prinia familiaris 433 
Pririt Batis 765, 193 
pririt, Batis 165, 193 
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procera / saipanensis 


procera, Terpsiphone paradisi 289 
procerus, Cisticola chiniana 445 
prophata, Hypothymis azurea 280 
proregulus, Phylloscopus 659 
prosphora, Fraseria ocreata 109 
pryeri, Megalurus 570. 577 
przevalskii, Bradvpterus thoracicus 602 
Psamathia 592 

psammophila, Prinia maculosa 439 
Pseudobias 185 

pseudozosterops, Randia 689 

puella, Batis molitor 192 

puella, Hypothymis azurea 280 
puellula, Eremomela icteropygialis 683 
Puff-back Flycatcher 186 

pugnax, Apalis flavida 473 

pulchella, Phyllolais 393, 489 

pulcher, Phylloscopus 657 
pulcherrimus, Monarcha chrysomela 313 
pulchra, Apalis 480 

pulchra, Eremomela scotops 684 
Pulitzer's Greenbul 641 

Pulitzer's Longbill 641 

pulitzeri, Macrosphenus 641 

pulla, Seicercus xanthoschistos 677 
pumila, Muscicapa adusta 122 
pumilus, Bradornis microrhynchus 104 
punctatus. Megalurus 539, 560. 580 
pusilla, Eremomela 683 

Pygmy Batis /69, 170, 194 

Pygmy Blue-tlycatcher 162 

Pygmy Puff-back Flycatcher 194 
pyrhoptera, Philentoma 254. 270, 328 
pyrrhomitra, Cisticola erythrops 441 


Q 


quarta, Apalis thoracica 471 
quelimanensis, Phylloscopus ruficapilla 647 


R 


rabori, Ficedula westermanni 142 
rabori, Hypothymis coelestis 281 
rabori, Orthotomus castaneiceps 424 
Radde's Bush-warbler 657 
Radde's Leaf-warbler 657 
Radde's Warbler 657 

rafflesi, Prinia flaviventris 434 
rama, Hippolais 636 
Ramphocaenus 369 

Ramsay's Blue-Flycatcher 153 
Rand's Warbler 689 

randi, Muscicapa 116 

Randia 689 

randrianasoloi, Cryptosylvicola 644 
rara, Ficedula hyperythra 137 
Rarotonga Flycatcher 297 
Rarotonga Monarch 297 
Rarotonga Monarch-flycatcher 297 
Rattling Cisticola 445 

ravus, Acrocephalus atyphus 629 
Red Fantail 231 

Red Flycatcher 231 

Red Sea Warbler 697 

Red-bellied Flycatcher 319 
Red-bellied Paradise-flycatcher 262, 285 
Red-breasted Flycatcher 135, 137 
Red-capped Crombec 688 
Red-capped Forest-warbler 487 
Red-capped Sylvetta 688 
Red-cheeked Crombec 688 
Red-cheeked Wattle-eye 197 
Red-eyed Flycatcher-shrike 185 
Red-faced Apalis 489 

Red-faced Cisticola 441 
Red-faced Crombec 508, 534, 687 
Red-faced Leaf-warbler 647 
Red-faced Sylvetta 687 
Red-faced Woodland-warbler 647 
Red-fronted Warbler 489 
Red-headed Cisticola 448 
Red-headed Tailorbird 425 
Red-pate Cisticola 455 

Red-tailed Fantail 235 

Red-tailed Flycatcher 317 
Red-tailed Newtonia 690 
Red-throated Flycatcher 135 
Red-vented Fantail 238 
Red-winged Grey Warbler 489 
Red-winged Prinia 440 
Red-winged Warbler 440 


Reed Warbler 620 
Reed-warbler 
African 33. 543, 621 
Assam Great 626 
Australian 557, 627 
Australian Great 627 
Basra 627 
Black-browed 523. 618 
Blunt-winged 620 
Blyth's 621 
Cape 633 
Caroline 628 
Caroline Islands 628 
Ceylon Great 626 
Chinese 618 
Christmas 628 
Christmas Island 628 
Cinnamon African 621 
Clamorous 626 
Common 620 
Cook 631 
Eastern Great 625 
Equinoctial 628 
Eurasian 548. 552, 561. 620 
European 620 
European Great 625 
Finsch's 628 
Great 556, 625 
Hawaiian 628 
Heinroth's 626 
Henderson 567. 630 
Hume's 626 
Hume's Large-billed 626 
Indian Great 626 
Jerdon's 619 
Kiritimati 628 
Large-billed 574. 626 
Lesser Swamp 633 
Line Island 628 
Long-billed 627, 629 
Manchurian 619 
Mangaia 631 
Marquesan 563. 630 
Marsh 622 
Nauru 628 
Nightingale 627 
North China 619 
Oriental 5/6, 625 
Oriental Great 625 
Pitcairn 630 
Polynesian 628 
Rimatara 629 
Rufescent African 621 
Short-winged 591 
South African 621 
Southern Great 626 
Speckled 618 
Sri Lanka Great 626 
Streaked 618 
Tahiti 629 
Thick-billed 634 
Tropical African 621 
Tuamotu 629 
Von Schrenck's 618 
Reedbird 
Striated 579 
REGULIDAE 330, 346 
reguloides, Phylloscopus 668 
Regulus 346 


regulus, Regulus 330, 334, 336, 337, 338, 342, 


343, 347 
rehsei, Acrocephalus 628 
Reichenow's Batis 186 
Reichenow's Wattle-eye 197 
reichenowi, Batis 186 
reichenowi, Cisticola brachypterus 456 
reichenowi, Melaenornis chocolatinus 106 
reichenowi, Rhipidura dryas 231 
reichenowi, Schistolais leucopogon 487 
reichenowi, Trochocercus nitens 285 
reiseri, Hippolais pallida 636 
renata, Apalis flavida 473 
Rennell Fantail 226 
Rennell Shrikebill 301 
rennelliana, Rhipidura 226 
rensi, Eremomela usticollis 684 
Restless Flycatcher 255, 269, 322 
Restless Monarch 322 
restricta, Cettia diphone 591 
restricta, Polioptila nigriceps 373 
restricta, Terpsiphone viridis 289 
restrictus, Cisticola 447 
resurga, Sylvietta rufescens 688 
Rhinomyias 111 


Rhinomyias 
Henna-tailed !12 
Russet-backed 111 
Streak-breasted |11 
Rhipidura 223 
RHIPIDURIDAE 200, 223 
rhizophorae. Cyornis rufigastra 156 
rhodesiae, Apalis thoracica 471 
rhodopterus, Heliolais erythropterus 441 
richardsii, Monarcha 305 
richmondi, Hypothymis azurea 280 
Rickett's Leaf-warbler 670 
Rickett's Warbler 670 
ricketti, Phylloscopus 670 
ridgwayi, Chasiempis sandwichensis 297 
riedeli, Ficedula dumetoria 133 
riedeli, Orthotomus cucullatus 423 
Rimatara Reed-warbler 629 
rimitarae, Acrocephalus 629 
Rio Negro Gnatcatcher 374 
riphaea, Sylvia atricapilla 693 
ripleyi. Oligura castaneocoronata 587 
ripponi, Abroscopus schisticeps 680 
riukiuensis, Cettia diphone 591 
River Prinia 436 
River Warbler 526. 614 
Roberts's Warbler 408, 488 
robertsi, Oreophilais 408, 488 
Robin Flycatcher 132 
robustipes, Cettia fortipes 593 
robustus, Cisticola 451 
robustus, Phylloscopus fuscatus 655 
Rock-loving Cisticola 444 
rocki, Prinia polychroa 430 
rodericanus, Acrocephalus 575, 634 
Rodrigues Brush-warbler 575, 634 
Rodrigues Swamp-warbler 634 
Rodrigues Warbler 634 
roehli, Muscicapa adusta 122 
rogersi, Cyornis rubeculoides 155 
rosselianus, Monarcha cinerascens 304 
rothschildi. Muscicapa sibirica 115 
Rowley's Flycatcher 281 
rowleyi, Eutrichomyias 281 
ruandae, Muscicapa aquatica 120 
rubecula, Myiagra 317 
rubeculoides. Cyornis 68, 155 
rubescens. Locustella certhiola 614 
rubescens, Sylvia mystacea 705 
rubicola, Sylvia communis 699 
rubicundulus, Orthotomus sericeus 425 
rubiensis, Monarcha 303 
rubiginosus, Megalurulus 583 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 332. 333. 338, 346 
Rück's Blue-flycatcher 149 
ruckii, Cyornis 149 
Rudd's Apalis 472 
ruddi, Apalis 472 
rudebecki, Stenostira scita 126 
ruecki, Cyornis 149 
rueppelli, Sylvia 706 
rufescens, Acrocephalus 633 
rufescens, Megalurus punctatus 580 
rufescens, Phragmaticola aedon 634 
rufescens, Prinia 431 
rufescens, Sylvietta 545, 687 
Rufescent African Reed-warbler 621 
Rufescent Prinia 431 
ruficapilla, Cettia 592 
ruficapilla, Cisticola fulvicapilla 457 
ruficapilla, Phylloscopus 550, 647 
ruficapilla, Sylvietta 688 
ruficauda, Muscicapa 119 
ruficauda, Rhinomyias 112 
ruficeps, Cisticola 455 
ruficeps, Orthotomus 400, 425 
ruficollis, Myiagra 320 
ruficrissa, Eumyias indigo 148 
ruficrissa, Rhinomyias ruficauda 112 
rufidorsa, Rhipidura 206, 214, 230 
rufidorsalis, Urorhipis rufifrons 489 
rufifrons, Cyornis caerulatus 154 
rufifrons, Rhipidura 216, 231 
rufifrons, Urorhipis 489 
rufigastra, Cyornis 156 
rufigenis, Sylvietta ruficapilla 688 
rufigula, Ficedula 138 
rufilateralis, Rhipidura verreauxi 227 
rufilatus, Cisticola 447 
rufiventer, Terpsiphone 262, 285 
rufiventris, Myiagra vanikorensis 319 
rufiventris, Ramphocaenus melanurus 370 
rufiventris, Rhipidura 238 
rufocinerea, Terpsiphone 286 


rufofronta, Rhipidura rufifrons 231 
rufogularis, Apalis 478 
rufolateralis, Myiagra alecto 321 
Rufous Cane-warbler 633 
Rufous Cisticola 456 
Rufous Fantail 2/6, 229. 231 
Rufous Flycatcher 231 
Rufous Monarch 303 
Rufous Paradise-flycatcher 293 
Rufous Prinia 431 
Rufous Singing Lark 580 
Rufous Songlark 520, 580 
Rufous Swamp-warbler 633 
Rufous Warbler 466 
Rufous Wren-warbler 431 
Rufous-backed Fantail 206, 2/4, 230 
Rufous-backed Tailorbird 425 
Rufous-bellied Niltava 69, 160 
Rufous-breasted Blue Flycatcher 137 
Rufous-browed Flycatcher 75, 136 
Rufous-capped Grass-warbler 577 
Rufous-capped Grassbird 577 
Rufous-chested Flycatcher 133 
Rufous-collared Monarch 315 
Rufous-crowned Eremomela 685 
Rufous-crowned Tailorbird 425 
Rufous-eared Prinia 466 
Rufous-eared Warbler 384. 466 
Rufous-faced Flycatcher-warbler 680 
Rufous-faced Thicket-warbler 583 
Rufous-faced Warbler 680 
Rufous-fronted Fantail 231 
Rufous-fronted Flycatcher 231 
Rufous-fronted Prinia 431 
Rufous-fronted Tailorbird 425 
Rufous-fronted Wren-warbler 431 
Rufous-gorgeted Flycatcher 135 
Rufous-headed Tailorbird 423 
Rufous-necked Babbler-warbler 583 
Rufous-necked Thicketbird 583 
Rufous-necked Warbler 583 
Rufous-rumped Grassbird 566, 584 
Rufous-tailed Fantail 235 
Rufous-tailed Flycatcher 119 
Rufous-tailed Jungle-flycatcher 112 
Rufous-tailed Tailorbird 425 
Rufous-throated Flycatcher 138 
Rufous-vented Niltava 160, 161 
Rufous-vented Paradise-flycatcher 286 
Rufous-vented Prinia 429 
Rufous-vented Warbler 708 
Rufous-winged Cisticola 407. 412, 449 
Rufous-winged Philentoma 254. 270. 528 
rufula, Prinia hodgsonii 432 
rufus, Bathmocercus 385. 466 
rufus, Cisticola 456 
rufus, Megalurulus 583 
rugensis, Metabolus 303 
rupatensis, Cyornis turcosus 155 
rupchandi, Tickellia hodgsoni 679 
Rüppell's Warbler 706 
Rush-warbler 

Grauer's 599 

Little 599 
russata, Rhipidura rufifrons 231 
Russet Bush-warbler 607 
Russet-backed Jungle-flycatcher 111 
Russet-backed Rhinomyias 111 
Russet-capped Stubtail 588 
Russet-capped Tesia 565, 588 
Russet-tailed Flycatcher 141 
rusticus. Cisticola exilis 465 
Rusty Thicketbird 583 
Rusty-bellied Fantail 229 
Rusty-breasted Blue Flycatcher 133 
Rusty-breasted Flycatcher 133 
Rusty-faced Warbler 647 
Rusty-flanked Fantail 229 
Rusty-flanked Jungle-flycatcher 113 
Rusty-rumped Grassbird 584 
Rusty-rumped Warbler 614 
Rusty-tailed Flycatcher 119 
ruthae, Fraseria cinerascens 109 
Ruwenzori Apalis 480 
Ruwenzori Batis /83, 188 
Ruwenzori Puff-back Flycatcher 188 
ruwenzorii, Apalis 480 


S 


sacerdotum, Monarcha 306 
saharae. Scotocerca inquieta 466 
saipanensis, Rhipidura rufifrons 231 
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sakaiorum, Abroscopus superciliaris 681 
Sakhalin Large Warbler 616 
Sakhalin Leaf-warbler 664 
Sakhalin Warbler 616 
sakhalinensis, Cettia diphone 591 
salimalii, Cisticola juncidis 458 
Salvadori's Eremomela 683 
salvadorii, Eremomela icteropygialis 683 
Samar Tailorbird 427 
samarensis, Ficedula basilanica 138 
samarensis, Orthotomus 427 
samarensis, Rhinomyias ruficauda 112 
samarensis, Rhipidura superciliaris 223 
Samoan Broadbill 319 
Samoan Fantail 227 
Samoan Flycatcher 276, 319 
Samoan Myiagra Flycatcher 319 
San Cristobal Flycatcher 317 
San Cristobal Leaf-warbler 672 
San Cristobal Myiagra Flycatcher 317 
sanctaecrucis, Clytorhynchus nigrogularis 301 
sanctaemariae, Regulus regulus 348 
sanctaemarthae, Ramphocaenus melanurus 370 
sanderi, Apalis rufogularis 478 
sandwichensis, Chasiempis 277, 297 
Sanford's Flycatcher 159 
sanfordi, Cyornis 159 
Sangihe Flycatcher 281 
santae, Cisticola robustus 451 
Sao Tome Paradise-flycatcher 293 
Sao Tome Prinia 440 
Sao Tome Short-tail 643 
sapphira, Ficedula 143 
Sapphire Flycatcher 143 
Sapphire-headed Flycatcher 143 
sarasinorum, Phylloscopus 671 
sarawacensis, Phylloscopus trivirgatus 670 
sarawacensis, Rhipidura albicollis 237 
sarda, Sylvia 700 
Sardinian Warbler 549, 704 
sarmatica, Locustella luscinioides 614 
sarudnyi, Muscicapa striata 114 
Satin Flycatcher 267, 320, 322 
Satin Monarch 320 
Satin Myiagra Flycatcher 320 
Satinbird 320 
satrapa, Regulus 331, 339, 347 
saturata, Polioptila dumicola 376 
saturatior, Eremomela icteropygialis 683 
saturatior, Stenostira scita 126 
saturatior, Terpsiphone paradisi 289 
saturatus, Machaerirhynchus nigripectus 325 
sauli, Rhipidura cyaniceps 223 
Savanna Batis 192 
Savi's Warbler 526, 614 
Scaly Longtail 489 
Scarlet-spectacled Wattle-eye 198 
Scepomycter 467 
schillingsi, Cisticola cinereolus 447 
schistaceigula, Polioptila 375 
schistaceus, Mayrornis 247, 299 
schistaceus, Melaenornis edolioides 107 
schisticeps, Abroscopus 506, 680 
Schistolais 487 
Schoenicola 584 
schoenobaenus, Acrocephalus 524, 530, 617 
schoutedeni, Cisticola luapula 449 
schoutedeni, Phylloscopus laetus 647 
schoutedeni, Sylvietta ruficapilla 688 
schraderi, Cisticola robustus 451 
schubotzi, Terpsiphone rufiventer 285 
schwaneri, Abroscopus superciliaris 681 
schwarzi, Phylloscopus 657 
scirpaceus, Acrocephalus 548, 552, 561, 620 
scita, Stenostira 63, 126 
sciurorum, Myiagra rubecula 317 
sclateri, Apalis cinerea 479 « 
sclateri, Chasiempis sandwichensis 297 
sclateri, Neomixis striatigula 421 
Scotocerca 465 
scotops, Eremomela 507, 684 
scotoptera, Cisticola ruficeps 455 
Scrub Warbler 465 
Scrub-warbler 

African 601 

Bamboo 600 

Barratt's 601 

Cameroon 600 

Chinese 603 

Cinnamon 601 

Dja River 600 

Fernando Po 600 

Grauer's 599 

Javan Russet 607 


Kinabalu 608 

Knysna 600 

Moustached 611 

Newton's 600 

Spotted 602 

Streaked 404, 465 

Victorin's 553, 602 

White-winged 599 
sechellensis, Acrocephalus 635 
secundus, Machaerirhynchus flaviventer 325 
Sedge Warbler 524, 530, 617 
Seebohm's Emu-tail 577 
seebohmi, Amphilais 577 
seebohmi, Bradypterus 607 
seebohmi, Cettia 591 
segregata, Muscicapa 117 
segregus, Trochocercus cyanomelas 285 
Seicercus 675 
seimundi, Bradornis infuscatus 104 
sejuncta, Culicicapa ceylonensis 162 
Semi-collared Flycatcher 99, 130 
semicinctus, Melaenornis fischeri 106 
semicollaris, Rhipidura dryas 231 
semifasciatus, Cisticola lais 448 
semipartitus, Empidornis 86, 108 
semirubra, Rhipidura 232 
semirufus, Cisticola exilis 465 
semitorquata, Ficedula 99, 130 
semitorquatus, Microbates cinereiventris 369 
Senegal Batis 192 
Senegal Crombec 687 
Senegal Eremomela 683 
Senegal Puff-back Flycatcher 192 
senegalensis, Acrocephalus rufescens 633 
senegalensis, Batis 192. 
sepiaria, Cettia vulcania 593 
sepium, Orthotomus 426 
septentrionalis, Cisticola bulliens 443 
septentrionalis, Culicicapa helianthea 163 
septentrionalis, Eumyias panayensis 148 
septentrionalis, Rhipidura cockerelli 240 
septimus, Acrocephalus agricola 619 
Seram Rufous Fantail 229 
seranensis, Myiagra galeata 316 
sericea, Cettia cetti 595 
sericeus, Orthotomus 425 
sethsmithi, Muscicapa 123 
setosa, Rhipidura rufiventris 238 
Seychelles Brush-warbler 635 
Seychelles Paradise-flycatcher 258, 278, 294 
Seychelles Swamp-warbler 635 
Seychelles Warbler 635 
Shade Warbler 592 
shanensis, Bradypterus davidi 603 
Sharpe's Apalis 477 
sharpei, Camaroptera brachyura 481 
sharpei, Eremomela icteropygialis 683 
sharpii, Apalis 477 
sheppardi, Batis fratrum 187 
Shining Monarch 320 
Shining Monarch-flycatcher 320 
shiwae, Cisticola tinniens 451 
shonis, Ficedula narcissina 131 
Short-billed Crombec 687 
Short-billed Sylvetta 687 
Short-crested Monarch 281 
Short-tail 

Sao Tome 643 
Short-tailed Batis 186 
Short-tailed Blue-flycatcher 159 
Short-tailed Bush-warbler 588 
Short-tailed Flycatcher 133 
Short-tailed Stubtail 588 
Short-tailed Warbler 586 
Short-winged Cisticola 455 
Short-winged Reed-warbler 591 
Shrikebill 

Black-faced 301 

Black-throated 301 

Fiji 300 

Lesser 300 

Nendo 301 

Rennell 301 

Southern 247, 300 

Uniform 300 
Shrike-flycatcher 185 

African 185 

Black-and-white 185 

Common 185 

Crested 185 

Ward's 164, 185 
siamensis, Muscicapa dauurica 116 
Siberian Bush-warbler 602 
Siberian Chiffchaff 649 


Siberian Flycatcher 115 
sibilans, Bradornis pallidus 103 
sibilatrix, Phylloscopus 504, 653 
sibirica, Ficedula hypoleuca 129 
sibirica, Muscicapa 115 
Sichuan Leaf-warbler 659, 668 
sichuanensis, Phylloscopus 658 
siebersi, Acrocephalus stentoreus 626 
siebersi, Ficedula buruensis 138 
Sierra Leone Prinia 487 
Siffling Cisticola 455 
Sigelus 108 
signata, Niltava macgrigoriae 162 
Sikang Warbler 655 
sikkimensis, Regulus regulus 348 
silberbauer, Cisticola fulvicapilla 457 
silens, Sigelus 80, 82, 95, 108 
Silktail 322 
silvae, Dyaphorophyia concreta 197 
Silverbird 86, 108 
similis, Chloropeta 639 
Simla Leaf-warbler 659 
simlaensis, Phylloscopus chloronotus 659 
simplex, Calamonastes 485 
simplex, Cisticola chiniana 445 
simplex, Cyornis rufigastra 156 
Sind Chiffchaff 651 
sindiana, Prinia flaviventris 434 
sindianus, Phylloscopus 651 
sinensis, Megalurus pryeri 577 
sinensis, Seicercus castaniceps 678 
singetra, Terpsiphone mutata 293 
Singing Bush-warbler 591 
Singing Cisticola 395, 441 
sinicus, Graminicola bengalensis 584 
Siphia 136 
Sitkan Kinglet 346 
Slate-throated Gnatcatcher 375 
Slater's Leaf-warbler 670 
Slater's Warbler 670 
slatini, Hyliota australis 642. 
Slaty Flycatcher 300, 316 
Slaty Monarch 300, 316 
Slaty-backed Flycatcher 132 
Slaty-backed Jungle-flycatcher 97, 113 
Slaty-bellied Ground Warbler 587 
Slaty-bellied Tesia 587 
Slaty-blue Flycatcher 143 
Slaty-flycatcher 

Abyssinian 106 

Angola 105 

White-eyed 58, 105 
Slender-billed Leaf-warbler 664 
Slender-billed Warbler 664 
Slender-tailed Cisticola 457 
Small Crowned Leaf-warbler 668 
Small Eremomela 683 
Small Monarch 280 
Small Niltava 162 
Small Slaty Flycatcher 299 
Small Siaty Monarch 299 
Small Whitethroat 696 
Smaller Eremomela 683 
Smaller Green-backed Eremomela 683 
smithersi, Cisticola chiniana 445 
smithi, Urorhipis rufifrons 489 
smithii, Terpsiphone rufiventer 285 
Smoky Leaf-warbler 655 
Smoky Warbler 655 
Smoky Willow Warbler 655 
smythiesi, Abroscopus superciliaris 681 
Snares Fernbird 580 
snigirewskii, Sylvia minula 696 
Snowy-browed Flycatcher 137 
socialis, Prinia 413, 434 , 
Society Islands Monarch 298 
Socotra Cisticola 417, 459 
Socotra Grass-warbler 465 
Socotra Warbler 4/7, 465 
sola, Batis capensis 186 
solitaris, Ficedula 75, 136 
Solitary Flycatcher 136 
Solomon Flycatcher 317 
Solomon Mountain Fantail 226 
Solomons Myiagra Flycatcher 317 
Solomons Satin Flycatcher 317 
Solomons Thicketbird 582 
Somali Crombec 688 
Somali Long-billed Crombec 688 
Somali Long-billed Sylvetta 688 
Somali Short-billed Crombec 687 
Somali Short-billed Sylvetta 687 
somalica, Prinia 436 
somalica, Sylvia boehmi 709 


somaliensis, Batis orientalis 192 
somaliensis, Sylvia leucomelaena 697 
Sombre Leaf-warbler 672 
somereni, Terpsiphone rufiventer 286 
sondaica, Muscicapella hodgsoni 162 
Songlark 

Black-breasted 581 

Brown 5/3, 581 

Rufous 520, 580 
sonitans, Prinia flaviventris 434 
Sooty Flycatcher 115, 124 
Sooty Thicket-fantail 277, 240 
sordidus, Eumyias 98, 147 
sorghophilus, Acrocephalus 618 
soror, Batis 193 
soror, Seicercus 677 
sorsogonensis, Phylloscopus cebuensis 670 
sousae, Artisornis moreaui 486 
South African Black Flycatcher 107 
South African Flycatcher 107 
South African Reed-warbler 621 
South Island Fantail 225 
Southern Black-flycatcher 87, 89, 107 
Southern Great Reed-warbler 626 
Southern Green Jery 420 
Southern Hyliota 642 
Southern Shrikebill 247, 300 
Southern Tit-warbler 708 
Southern Warbler 708 
Southern Yellow-bellied Hyliota 642 
Sparrow 

Henderson 630 

Henderson Island 630 
sparsimstriata, Locustella certhiola 615 
speciosa, Terpsiphone viridis 289 
Speckled Reed-warbler 618 
Spectacled Flycatcher 307 
Spectacled Monarch 260, 274, 307 
Spectacled Monarch-flycatcher 307 
Spectacled Warbler 546, 703 
speculigera, Ficedula hypoleuca 129 
spelonkensis, Apalis thoracica 471 
Sphenoeacus 611 
spilodera, Rhipidura verreauxi 227 
Spiloptila 489 
Spinifexbird 493, 581 
Spot-breasted Fantail 237 
Spot-breasted Flycatcher 115 
Spot-winged Monarch 256, 272, 306 
Spot-winged Monarch Flycatcher 306 
Spotted Bush-warbler 602 
Spotted Fantail 215, 226, 236 
Spotted Flycatcher 79, 94, 114 
Spotted Scrub-warbler 602 
squamata, Rhipidura dryas 231 
squameiceps, Urosphena 518, 588 
squamulatus, Monarcha vidua 313 
Sri Lanka Dusky Blue Flycatcher 147 
Sri Lanka Great Reed-warbler 626 
Sri Lankan Bush-warbler 609 
stagnans, Cisticola luapula 449 
stanleyi, Rhipidura albicollis 237 
Steel-blue Flycatcher 317 
stegmanni, Acrocephalus aedon 634 
steini, Monarcha cinerascens 303 
Stenostira 126 
stentor, Orthotomus cucullatus 423 
stentoreus, Acrocephalus 626 
Stepanyan's Grasshopper-warbler 616 
Stepanyan's Warbler 616 
stevensi, Acrocephalus concinens 620 
stevensi, Prinia gracilis 432 
stewarti, Prinia socialis 434 
stewartianus, Megalurus punctatus 580 
sticturus, Ramphocaenus melanurus 370 
Stierling's Wren-warbler 389, 485 
stierlingi, Calamonastes 389, 485 
Stout Cisticola 451 
Straight-billed Gnatwren 370 
straminea, Locustella naevia 613 
strangei. Cisticola natalensis 452 
Straus's Apalis 477 
strausae, Apalis chapini 477 
Streak-backed Swamp Warbler 577 
Streak-breasted Rhinomyias 111 
Streak-breasted Warbler 657 
Streak-headed Cisticola 458 
Streaked Cisticola 458 
Streaked Fantail 220, 226 
Streaked Grasshopper-warbler 613 
Streaked Prinia 432 
Streaked Reed-warbler 618 
Streaked Scrub-warbler 404, 465 
Streaked Warbler 613 
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Streaky-breasted Fantail / torrida 


Streaky-breasted Fantail 229 
Streaky-breasted Jungle-flycatcher 111 
Stream Warbler 467 
streptophora, Rhipidura dryas 231 
stresemanni, Bradypterus davidi 603 
stresemanni, Cettia flavolivacea 594 
stresemanni, Megalurus macrurus 578 
stresemanni, Rhinomyias oscillans 111 
stresemanni, Seicercus castaniceps 678 
striata, Chaetornis 569, 583 
striata, Muscicapa 79, 94, 114 
striata, Prinia crinigera 429 
striata, Scotocerca inquieta 466 
Striated Canegrass Warbler 579 
Striated Grassbird 579 
Striated Marsh Warbler 579 
Striated Marshbird 579 
Striated Prinia 429 
Striated Reedbird 579 
Striated Warbler 579 
striatigula, Neomixis 421 
striatula, Prinia crinigera 429 
striatus, Graminicola bengalensis 584 
Stripe-backed Prinia 432 
Stripe-throated Jery 421 
stronachi, Apalis karamojae 478 
Strong-footed Bush-warbler 593 
strophiata, Ficedula 135 
Stub-tailed Bush-warbler 588 
Stubtail 

Asian 5/8, 588 

Bornean 588 

Russet-capped 588 

Short-tailed 588 

Timor 564, 588 

Whitehead's 588 
stuhlmani, Muscicapa comitata 123 
Styan's Grasshopper-warbler 615 
Styan's Warbler 615 
styani, Hypothymis azurea 280 
suahelica, Terpsiphone viridis 289 
suahelicus, Acrocephalus baeticatus 621 
suahelicus, Batis minor 194 
suahelicus, Cisticola marginatus 449 
Suaheliornis 642 
subadusta, Muscicapa adusta 122 
subaffinis, Phylloscopus 656 
subalaris, Bradornis pallidus 103 
Subalpine Warbler 704 
subcaerulea, Elminia albonotata 327 
subcaerulea, Sylvia 517, 708 
subcerthiola, Locustella ochotensis 615 
subcinnamomea, Euryptila 400, 486 
Subdesert Brush-warbler 497, 610 
subflava, Prinia 402, 435 
submoniliger, Ficedula solitaris 136 
subrubra, Ficedula 99, 136 
subruficapilla, Cisticola 392, 448 
subsolana, Sylvia layardi 708 
subsolanus, Rhinomyias colonus 112 
substriata, Phragmacia 390, 488 
subtilis, Muscicapa adusta 122 
subulata, Urosphena 564, 588 
subviridis, Phylloscopus 660 
sudanensis, Bradypterus baboecala 599 
Sula Jungle-flycatcher 112 
sulaensis, Rhipidura teysmanni 229 
Sulawesi Blue-flycatcher 156 
Sulawesi Leaf-warbler 671 
Sulphur Leaf-warbler 656 
Sulphur Warbler 656 
Sulphur-bellied Warbler 656 
Sulphur-bellied Willow Warbler 656 
Sulphur-breasted Leaf-warbler 670 
Sulphur-breasted Warbler 670 
Sumatran Niltava 160 
sumatrana, Ficedula hyperythra 137 
sumatrana, Niltava 160 
sumatrensis, Cyornis tickelliae 154 
sumatrensis, Seicercus grammiceps 679 
Sumba Brown Flycatcher 117 
Sumba Flycatcher 117, 141 
Sumba Jungle-flycatcher 111 
sumbae, Acrocephalus stentoreus 626 
sumbaensis, Terpsiphone paradisi 289 
sumbawana, Tesia everetti 588 
sumbawensis, Rhipidura diluta 237 
sumbensis, Rhipidura dryas 231 
Sunda Blue-flycatcher 154 
Sunda Bush-warbler 593 
Sunda Flycatcher-warbler 679 
Sunda Island Blue-flycatcher 148 
Sunda Warbler 679 
sundaicus, Orthotomus sepium 426 


Sundara Niltava 160 
sundara, Niltava 69, 160 
Sunflower Canary-flycatcher 163 
superbus, Cyornis 155 
superciliaris, Abroscopus 680 
superciliaris, Camaroptera 482 
superciliaris, Ficedula 142 
superciliaris, Polioptila plumbea 373 
superciliaris, Prinia atrogularis 430 
superciliaris, Rhipidura 202, 223 
superciliaris, Tesia 521, 587 
superflua, Rhipidura 229 
suschkini, Bradypterus davidi 603 
sutorius, Orthotomus 406, 409, 423 
Swamp Alseonax 120 
Swamp Flycatcher 74, 85, 120 
Swamp Prinia 429 
Swamp Warbler 633 
Swamp-warbler 

African 633 

Cape Verde 574, 633 

Dohrn's 633 

Fan-tailed 585 

Giant 600 

Grauer's 599 

Greater 633 

Lesser 499, 633 

Madagascar 634 

Rodrigues 634 

Rufous 633 

Seychelles 635 

Yellow 639 
swanzii, Cisticola cantans 441 
swynnertoni, Elminia albonotata 327 
Sykes's Warbler 636 
sylvatica, Prinia 433 
sylvaticus, Bradypterus 568, 600 
Sylvetta 

Chapin's 689 

Green 688 

Lemon-bellied 689 

Long-billed 687 

Northern 687 

Red-capped 688 

Red-faced 687 

Short-billed 687 

Somali Long-billed 688 

Somali Short-billed 687 

White-browed 689 
Sylvia 693 
Sylvia 

Banded 709 

Brown 707 
sylvia, Cisticola erythrops 441 
Sylvietta 687 
SYLVIIDAE 492, 577 
symmixta, Hypothymis azurea 280 
syrinx, Acrocephalus 628 


T 


tabarensis, Monarcha chrysomela 313 
Tabiky Newtonia 690 
Tabora Cisticola 457 
tabuensis, Pomarea nigra 298 
taciturnus, Cisticola cinnamomeus 464 
tacsanowskius, Bradypterus 603 
Taczanowski's Grasshopper-warbler 615 
Taczanowski's Warbler 615 
Tahiti Flycatcher 298 
Tahiti Monarch 279, 298 
Tahiti Monarch-flycatcher 298 
Tahiti Reed-warbler 629 
Tahitian Warbler 629 
Taiga Flycatcher 135 
Tailorbird 423 
African 487 
Ashy 400, 425 
Bali 426 
Black-cheeked 424 
Black-headed 426 
Black-necked 424 
Common 406, 409, 423 
Dark-cheeked 424 
Dark-necked 379, 424 
Golden-headed 423 
Grey-backed 416, 425 
Indian 423 
Javan 426 
Long-billed 486 
Long-tailed 423 
Luzon 425 
Moreau's 486 


Mountain 423 

Olive-backed 426 

Philippine 424 

Red-headed 425 

Rufous-backed 425 

Rufous-crowned 425 

Rufous-fronted 425 

Rufous-headed 423 

Rufous-tailed 425 

Samar 427 

White-browed 426 

White-eared 426 

White-faced 426 

Yellow-breasted 427 
Taita Apalis 472 
taiti, Acrocephalus 567, 630 
Taiwan Bush-warbler 496, 604 
Taiwan Firecrest 348 
Taiwan Kinglet 348 
takatsukasae, Monarcha 313 
Talaud Paradise-flycatcher 293 
talautensis, Terpsiphone cinnamomea 293 
talovka, Phylloscopus borealis 661 
tamariceti, Hippolais pallida 636 
Tana River Cisticola 447 
Tanahjampea Blue-flycatcher 156 
tando, Sylvietta virens 688 
tanganyika, Cisticola aridulus 459 
tangensis, Rhipidura rufiventris 238 
tangorum, Acrocephalus 619 
Tanimbar Bush-warbler 594 
Tanimbar Fantail 229 
taruensis, Batis molitor 192 
taruensis, Bradornis microrhynchus 104 
tauricus, Regulus ignicapilla 347 
Tawny Grass-warbler 577 
Tawny Grassbird 577 
Tawny Marshbird 577 
Tawny Prinia 435 
Tawny-backed Fantail 229 
Tawny-faced Gnatwren 357, 362, 369 
Tawny-flanked Prinia 402, 435 
teitensis, Cisticola aberrans 444 
telengitica, Sylvia curruca 695 
telescopthalmus, Arses 251, 265, 315 
Temminck's Crowned Warbler 667 
Temminck's Crowned Willow-warbler 667 
tenebricosa, Apalis melanocephala 475 
tenebricosus, Cisticola brachypterus 456 
tenebrosa, Rhipidura 226 
tenella, Neomixis 378, 420 
tenella, Prinia subflava 435 
tenellipes, Phylloscopus 558, 663 
Tenerife Goldcrest 347 
Tenerife Kinglet 347 
teneriffae, Regulus regulus 348 
tenerrima, Apalis flavida 473 
tenkatei, Rhipidura rufiventris 238 
tephrocephalus, Seicercus 675 
tephrodiras, Seicercus xanthoschistos 678 
teresita, Elminia longicauda 325 
Terpsiphone 285 
terraereginae, Arses kaupi 316 
terrestris, Cisticola juncidis 458 
terricolor, Prinia inornata 435 
territinctus, Bradornis mariquensis 105 
Tesia 

Chestnut-headed 586 

Eyebrowed 587 

Javan 521, 587 

Malaysian 587 

Russet-capped 565, 588 

Slaty-bellied 587 
Tesia 587 
Tessmann's Flycatcher 123 
tessmanni, Muscicapa 123 
Tetraka 

Yellow-browed 644 
textrix, Cisticola 460 
teysmanni, Rhipidura 229 
thais, Orthotomus cucullatus 423 
thalassinus, Eumyias 66, 77, 147 
thalassoides, Eumvias thalassinus 147 
Thamnornis 611 
Thamnornis Warbler 611 
theresae, Scotocerca inquieta 466 
theresae, Sylvia nana 698 
Thick-billed Reed-warbler 634 
Thick-billed Warbler 634, 657 
Thicket Flycatcher 137 
Thicket-fantail 

Black 208, 241 

Sooty 211. 240 

White-bellied 241 


White-breasted 241 
Thicket-warbler 

Bismarck 582 

Bougainville 582 

Buff-banded 582 

New Britain 582 

Rufous-faced 583 

Whiteman Mountains 582 
Thicketbird 

Bismarck 582 

Bougainville 582 

Guadalcanal 582 

Long-legged 583 

Melanesian 582 

New Britain 582, 583 

New Caledonian 582 

New Hebrides 582 

Rufous-necked 583 

Rusty 583 

Solomons 582 

Whiteman Mountains 582 
Thin-billed Flycatcher-warbler 639 
thomasi, Megalurus gramineus 579 
thomsoni, Erythrocercus livingstonei 328 
thoracica, Apalis 387, 471 
thoracicus, Bradypterus 602 
Thornbush Barred Wren-warbler 486 
threnothorax, Rhipidura 211, 240 
tibetanus, Phylloscopus fuligiventer 655 
ticehursti, Bradypterus luteoventris 604 
ticehursti, Phylloscopus reguloides 668 
ticehursti, Sylvia 698, 703 
Tickell’s Blue-flycatcher 93, 154 
Tickell's Flycatcher 154 
Tickell’s Leaf-warbler 655 
Tickell's Warbler 655, 679 
Tickell’s Willow Warbler 655 
Tickellia 679 
tickelliae, Cyornis 93, 154 
tienchuanensis, Ficedula sapphira 143 
Timor Blue-flycatcher 159 
Timor Bush-warbler 608 
Timor Flycatcher 144 
Timor Grassbird 582 
Timor Leaf-warbler 671 
Timor Scrub Warbler 608 
Timor Stubtail 564, 588 
Timor Warbler 582 
timorensis, Bradypterus 608 
timorensis, Ficedula 97, 144 
timoriensis, Megalurus 577 
tincta, Camaroptera brachyura 481 
tingitana, Sylvia undata 699 
Tinian Monarch 313 
Tink-tink Cisticola 460 
Tinkling Cisticola 447, 451 
tinnabulans, Cisticola juncidis 458 
tinniens, Cisticola 382, 451 
Tiny Cisticola 455 
Tit Babbler 708 
Tit-babbler 

Arabian 707 

Banded 709 

Brown 707 

Cape 708 

Chestnut-vented 708 

Layard's 708 
Tit-flycatcher 

Banded 709 

Brown 707 

Grey 62, 125 

Grey-throated 125 

Layard's 708 
Tit-warbler 

Arabian 707 

Banded 709 

Brown 707 

Cape 708 

Layard’s 708 

Southern 708 

Yemen 707 
togoensis, Batis senegalensis 192 
toklao, Megalurus palustris 579 
tomensis, Muscicapa hypoleuca 129 
tonga, Cisticola natalensis 452 
tongensis, Bradypterus baboecala 599 
toni, Sylvia undata 699 
tonkinensis, Tickellia hodgsoni 679 
tonsa, Dyaphorophyia 198 
toradja, Rhipidura teysmanni 229 
toroensis, Camaroptera chloronota 482 
toroensis, Elminia albiventris 327 
torquatus, Microbates collaris 369 
torrida, Rhipidura rufifrons 231 
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toruensis, Melaenornis fischeri 106 
townsendi, Myiagra vanikorensis 319 
toxopei, Acrocephalus stentoreus 626 
transbaicalicus, Phylloscopus borealis 661 
transitiva, Camaroptera brachvura A81 


transvaalensis, Bradypterus baboecala 599 


traudeli, Sylvia communis 699 
traylori, Cisticola aridulus 459 
Tree-warbler 656 

Large-billed 664 

Olivaceous 656 
Trichocichla 583 
tricolor, Ficedula 143 
tricolor. Terpsiphone rufiventer 285 
Tricoloured Flycatcher 131 
Trilling Cisticola 442 
trinitatis, Ramphocaenus melanurus 370 
tristis, Phylloscopus collybita 650 
tristis, Regulus regulus 348 
Tristram’s Warbler 5/0. 703 
trivirgatus, Monarcha 260, 274, 307 
trivirgatus, Phylloscopus 670 
trochiloides, Phylloscopus 662 
trochilus, Phylloscopus 514, 551, 649 
Trochocercus 285 
troglodytes, Cisticola 456 
Tropical African Reed-warbler 621 
Tropical Gnatcatcher 356. 360, 373 
tropicalis, Melaenornis pammelaina 107 
Truk Broadbill 316 
Truk Broadbill Flycatcher 316 
Truk Monarch 303 
Truk Myiagra 316 
Truk Myiagra Flycatcher 316 
tsanae, Acrocephalus gracilirostris 633 
Tsikirity 609 

Aldabra 610 

Common 609 

Comoro 610 

Moheli 610 
Tuamotu Reed-warbler 629 
Tuamotu Warbler 629 
turcmenica, Sylvia mystacea 705 
turcosus, Cvornis 155 
turipavae, Megalurulus whitneyi 582 
Turner's Eremomela 685 
turneri, Eremomela 685 
tweeddalei. Megalurus timoriensis 578 
Two-barred Greenish Warbler 663 
Two-barred Warbler 663 
typica, Nesillas 609 
tyrrhenica, Muscicapa striata 114 
tytleri, Hypothymis azurea 280 
Tytler's Leaf-warbler 664 
Tytler's Willow-warbler 664 
tytleri, Cisticola exilis 465 
tytleri, Phylloscopus 664 


U 


Uahuka Monarch 298 

Uapou Monarch 298 

ufipae, Bradypterus lopezi 601 
ufipae, Melaenornis fischeri 105 
Uganda Wood Warbler 648 

Uganda Woodland-warbler 648 
ugiensis, Monarcha castaneiventris 305 
ugiensis, Rhipidura rufifrons 231 
ukamba, Cisticola chiniana 445 
ultima, Batis mixta 186 

Ultramarine Flycatcher 142 

uluguru, Apalis thoracica 471 
umbratica, Cettia brunnifrons 595 
umbratilis, Rhinomyias 76, 88, 112 
umbrosa, Muscicapa dauurica 116 
umbrovirens, Phylloscopus 648 
undata, Sylvia 515, 699 

undosus, Calamonastes 485 
ungujaensis, Terpsiphone viridis 289 
unicolor, Bradypterus caudatus 608 
unicolor, Cyornis 76, 149 

unicus, Microbates cinereiventris 369 
Uniform Shrikebill 300 

unirufa, Terpsiphone cinnamomea 293 
Upcher’s Warbler 540, 637 

uraniae, Rhipidura rufifrons 231 
Urolais 488 

uropygialis, Cisticola juncidis 458 
Urorhipis 489 

Urosphena 588 

Usambara Hyliota 643 

usambara, Hyliota 643 

usambarae, Bradypterus lopezi 601 


Ussher's Flycatcher 124 

ussheri, Muscicapa 124 

ussuriana, Urosphena squameiceps 588 
usticollis, Eremomela 547, 684 
utupuae, Rhipidura rufifrons 231 


V 


vafra, Cettia major 594 
valentini, Seicercus 505, 677 
valida, Prinia sylvatica 433 
valverdei, Sylvia melanocephala 704 
Vanga Flycatcher 185 
vanikorensis, Myiagra 319 
Vanikoro Broadbill 319 
Vanikoro Flycatcher 319 
Vanikoro Monarch 247, 299 
Vanikoro Myiagra Flycatcher 319 
vanrossemi, Polioptila albiloris 372 
Vanuatu Flycatcher 300 
Vanuatu Monarch 300 
vatuanus, Clytorhynchus vitiensis 300 
vaughani, Acrocephalus 630 
Vaurie's Flycatcher 141 
vealeae, Megalurus punctatus 580 
velata, Philentoma 276. 329 
venusta, Apalis thoracica 471 
venustula, Eremomela atricollis 685 
Verditer-flycatcher 

Asian 66, 77, 147 

Dull 98, 147 

Island 148 

Mountain 148 
vernayi, Cyornis poliogenys 153 
vernayi, Rhipidura albogularis 237 
Verreaux's Batis 191 
Verreaux's Puff-back Flycatcher 191 
verreauxi, Rhipidura 220, 226 
versicolor, Mayrornis 299 
versicolor, Rhipidura rufifrons 231 
Versicolour Flycatcher 299 
Versicolour Monarch 299 
verticalis, Monarcha 312 
vicinior, Cisticola rufilatus 447 
victoria, Cisticola chiniana 445 
victoriae, Lamprolia 322 
Victorin's Bush-warbler 602 
Victorin's Scrub-warbler 553. 602 
Victorin's Warbler 602 
victorini, Bradypterus 553, 602. 
vidua, Monarcha 312 
vidua, Rhipidura rufiventris 238 
vigilax, Cisticola natalensis 452 
vincenti, Cisticola lateralis 442 
violacea. Hyliota 643 
Violet-backed Flycatcher 643 
Violet-backed Hyliota 643 
virens, Phylloscopus maculipennis 658 
virens, Sylvietta 688 
viridanus, Phylloscopus trochiloides 662, 
viridiceps, Apalis flavida 473 
viridicollis, Orthotomus cucullatus 423 
viridinitens, Myiagra caledonica 319 
viridis, Cettia diphone 591 
viridis, Neomixis 420 
viridis, Terpsiphone 264, 268, 271, 289 
viriditincta, Eremomela icteropygialis 683 
Vitia 592 
vitiensis, Clytorhynchus 300 
vittata, Graueria 682 
vivax, Trochocercus cyanomelas 285 
Vivid Niltava 8/, 161 
vivida, Niltava 81, 161 
voelckeri, Phylloscopus ruficapilla 647 
voeltzkowiana, Terpsiphone mutata 293 
volgensis, Sylvia communis 699 
volitans, Cisticola exilis 465 
Von Schrenck's Reed-warbler 618 
vordermani, Abroscopus superciliaris 681 
vulcani, Ficedula hyperythra 137 
vulcania, Cettia 593 
vulpes, Rhipidura atra 235 
vulpina, Terpsiphone mutata 293 
vulpiniceps, Cisticola chiniana 445 
vulpinus, Bathmocercus rufus 466 
vulturna, Muscicapa caerulescens 120 
vumbae, Apalis chirindensis 475 


W 


Wagtail 


Willie 205, 207, 209, 210, 212, 218, 241 
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wahgiensis, Megalurus macrurus 578 
Wailing Cisticola 383, 448 
Wajheir Flycatcher 103 
Wajheir Grey Flycatcher 103 
Wajir Flycatcher 103 
Wajir Grey Flycatcher 103 
wambera, Cisticola brunnescens 463 
Warbler 
Acacia 489 
African Broad-tailed 585 
African Fan-tailed 585 
African Marsh 621 
African Moustached 611 
African Sedge 599 
African Yellow 638 
African Yellow-throated 647 
Allied 675 
Alstróm's 677 
Aquatic 572, 617 
Arabian 697, 707 
Arctic 525, 533, 661 
Ash-throated 658 
Ashy-throated 658 
Balearic 701 
Bamboo 600, 680 
Banded 709 
Barratt's 601 
Barred 5//, 529, 694 
Bianchi’s 505, 677 
Bismarck 582 
Black-browed 669, 670, 675, 676 
Black-capped 693 
Black-capped Rufous 467 
Black-faced 506, 680 
Black-faced Rufous 385, 466, 467 
Black-headed Rufous 467 
Black-throated Hill 430 
Blanford’s 697 
Blunt-winged Paddyfield 620 
Blunt-winged 620 
Bonelli’s 652 
Booted 635 
Bright-green 662 
Broad-billed 679 
Broad-tailed 584 
Brooks's Willow 660 
Brown Feather-tailed 609 
Brown Hill 429, 430 
Brown 648, 707 
Buettikofer's 582 
Buff-barred 657 
Buff-bellied 393, 489, 656 
Buff-bellied Willow 656 
Buff-browed 657 
Buff-crowned 657 
Buff-throated 656 
Cameroon 480 
Cane 633 
Cape 708 
Cape Verde 633 
Cape Verde Islands 633 
Cebu 670 
Cetti's 532, 595 
Ceylon 609 
Chestnut-crowned 678 
Chestnut-headed 678 
Chestnut-headed Ground 586 
Chestnut-vented 5/7, 708 
Chinese 656 
Chinese Willow 656 
Christmas 628 
Christmas Island 628 
Cinnamon-breasted 400, 486 
Cinnamon-breasted Grey 486 
Common Mountain 607 
Cook 631 
Cook Islands 631 
Cricket 391, 489 
Cryptic 644 
Cyprus 522, 706 
Dark-capped Yellow 638 
Dartford 5/5, 699 
David's Hill 429 
Desert 698 
Dja River 600 
Dull-green 662 
Dusky 655 
Dusky Willow 655 
Dusky-faced 684 
Eastern Bonelli's 652 
Eastern Crowned 667 
Eastern Olivaceous 636 
Eastern Subalpine 704 
Equinoctial 628 


Eurasian Moustached 616 
Eurasian River 614 
European Barred 694 
European Marsh 622 
European Sedge 617 
Evergreen-forest 600 
Eversmann's 661 

Exile 465 

Fairy 126 

Fan-tailed 458 
Feather-tailed 577, 609 
Friendly 608 
Fulvous-faced 680 
Garden 694 
Golden-spectacled 675, 676, 677 
Graceful 432 
Grasshopper 613 
Grauer's 599, 682 
Gray's 616 

Great Crowned 667 
Greater Forest 583 
Green 662 
Green-crowned 675 
Greenish 662 
Grey-capped 394, 468 
Grey-cheeked 678 
Grey-crowned 675 
Grey-faced 658 
Grey-headed 677 
Grey-hooded 677 
Grey-legged 663 
Grey-naped 614 
Greyish Willow 656 
Henderson 630 
Henderson Island 630 
Hume's 661 

Hume's Yellow-browed 661 
Icterine 638 

Ijima's 667 

Inornate 660 

Isabelline 636 
Japanese Marsh 577 
Japanese Swamp 577 
Javan Hill 430 
Jerdon's 656 

Karoo Green 684 
Kemp's 641 

Kinabalu Friendly 608 
Kiritika 611 

Knysna 568, 600 
Kopje 486 
Lanceolated 613 
Lantz's 610 

Large Crowned 667 
Large 616 

Laura's Wood 647 
Layard's 512, 708 
Lemon-rumped 659 
Lemon-throated 670 
Line Island 628 
Long-billed 629 
Long-legged 583 
Lopes's 600 

Lorenz's 651 
Madagascar 634 
Manchurian Paddyfield 619 
Marmora's 700 
Maroantsetra 689 
Marquesan 630 

Marsh 579, 622 
Martens's 676 
Marvantsetra 689 
Meinertzhagen's 698, 703 
Melodious 535, 555, 638 
Menetries's 705 
Middendorff's 615 
Milne-Edwards's 657 
Moltoni's 704 
Mountain 639, 670 
Mountain Yellow 639 
Moustached 616 
Moustached Sedge 616 
Mrs Moreau's 467 

Mrs Moreau's Rufous 467 
Namaqua 390, 488 
Natal Yellow 638 
Nauru 628 

Neumann's 586 

New Britain 582, 583 
Nihoa 628 
Ogilvie-Grant's 656 
Ogilvie-Grant's Willow 656 
Olivaceous 500, 636, 656 
Olive-tree 637 
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Omei Spectacled 676 
Orange-barred 657 
Oriole 386, 467 
Orphean 54/, 697 
Paddyfield 619 
Pale-rumped 659 
Pallas's 614, 659 
Palliser's 609 
Papyrus Yellow 639 
Pitcairn 630 

Plain Willow 652 
Plain-tailed 677 
Pleasant 628 
Pleske's 615 
Polynesian 628 
Radde's 657 

Rand's 689 

Red Sea 697 
Red-fronted 489 
Red-winged 440 
Red-winged Grev 489 
Reed 620 

Rickett's 670 

River 526, 614 
Roberts's 408, 488 
Rodrigues 634 
Rufous 466 
Rufous-eared 384. 466 
Rufous-faced 680 
Rufous-necked 583 
Rufous-vented 708 
Rüppell's 706 
Rusty-faced 647 
Rusty-rumped 614 
Sakhalin 616 
Sakhalin Large 616 
Sardinian 549, 704 
Savi's 526. 614 
Scrub 465 

Sedge 524, 530, 617 
Seychelles 635 
Shade 592 
Short-tailed 586 
Sikang 655 

Slater's 670 


Slaty-bellied Ground 587 


Slender-billed 664 
Smoky 655 

Smoky Willow 655 
Socotra 417. 465 
Southern 708 
Spectacled 546, 703 
Stepanyan's 616 


Streak-backed Swamp 577 


Streak-breasted 657 
Streaked 613 

Stream 467 

Striated 579 

Striated Canegrass 579 
Striated Marsh 579 
Styan's 615 

Subalpine 704 
Sulphur 656 
Sulphur-bellied 656 


Sulphur-bellied Willow 656 


Sulphur-breasted 670 
Sunda 679 

Swamp 633 

Sykes's 636 
Taczanowski's 615 
Tahitian 629 


Temminck's Crowned 667 


Thamnornis 611 
Thick-billed 634, 657 
Tickell's 655, 679 
Tickell's Willow 655 
Timor 582 

Timor Scrub 608 
Tristram's 5/0, 703 
Tuamotu 629 
Two-barred 663 


Two-barred Greenish 663 


Uganda Wood 648 
Upcher’s 540, 637 
Victorin's 602 

Western Bonelli's 652 
Western Crowned 667 
Western Olivaceous 636 
Whistler's 676 
White-breasted Hill 430 
White-browed Hill 430 
White-rumped 679 
White-spectacled 675 


White-tailed 405, 480, 669 


White-throated 680 

White-winged 5/9, 599 

Whiteman Mountains 582 

Willow 5/4, 551. 649 

Winifred's 467 

Wood 504. 653 

Xinjiang 655 

Yellow-bellied 642, 680 

Yellow-breasted 679 

Yellow-browed 660 

Yellow-browed Ground 587 

Yellow-eyed 675. 676 

Yellow-faced 669 

Yellow-rumped 659 

Yellow-streaked 657 

Yellow-throated 643, 669 

Yellow-throated Wood 647 

Yellow-vented 669 

Yellowish-breasted 662 

Yemen 573, 707 
Ward's Flycatcher 185 
Ward's Shrike-flycatcher 764. 185 
wardelli, Myiagra alecto 321 
wardi, Pseudobias 164, 185 
waterstradti, Phylloscopus poliocephalus 671 
waterstradti, Prinia atrogularis 430 
Wattle-eye 164, 185. 198 

Bamenda 199 

Banded 198, 199 

Black-necked 197 

Black-throated /75. 176, 177, 180, 199 

Blissett's 197 

Brown-throated 768. /70, 198 

Chestnut /66. 197 

Chestnut-bellied 197 

Common 198 

Golden-bellied 197 

Jameson's 197 

Kungwe 197 

Red-cheeked 197 

Reichenow's 197 

Scarlet-spectacled 198 

White-fronted 199 

White-spotted 198 

Yellow-bellied /67, 197 
Wattle-eyed Flycatcher 199 
weberi, Cettia flavolivacea 594 
Wedge-tailed Jery 420 
weigoldi, Phylloscopus fuscatus 655 
wellsi, Monarcha trivirgatus 307 
West African Batis 191 
westermanni, Ficedula 64, 142 
Western Black-headed Batis /7/, 194 
Western Bonelli's Warbler 652 
Western Crowned Leaf-warbler 667 
Western Crowned Warbler 667 
Western Grasshopper-warbler 498, 613 
Western Long-tailed Grass-warbler 429 
Western Long-tailed Prinia 429 
Western Olivaceous Warbler 636 
Western Pied Flycatcher 129 
Western Wren-warbler 485 
Wetland Cisticola 464 
Wherrybill 325 
Whistler's Warbler 676 
whistleri, Cettia brunnifrons 595 
whistleri, Niltava sundara 160 
whistleri, Seicercus 676 
Whistling Cisticola 442 
White-bellied Blue-flycatcher 150 
White-bellied Crested-flycatcher 327 
White-bellied Fantail 2/8. 236 
White-bellied Flycatcher 138, 307, 327 
White-bellied Thicket-fantail 241 
White-breasted Hill Warbler 430 
White-breasted Monarch 311 
White-breasted Prinia 488 
White-breasted Thicket-fantai] 241 
White-browed Blue-flycatcher 142 
White-browed Crombec 689 
White-browed Fantail 2/3, 236, 241 
White-browed Fantail-flycatcher 236 
White-browed Flycatcher 142 
White-browed Forest-flycatcher 59, 109 
White-browed Gnatcatcher 373 
White-browed Hill Warbler 430 
White-browed Jungle-flycatcher 113 
White-browed Prinia 430, 435 
White-browed Puff-back Flycatcher 191 
White-browed Sylvetta 689 
White-browed Tailorbird 426 
White-capped Monarch 305 
White-chinned Prinia 397, 487 
White-collared Monarch 312 


White-eared Flycatcher 305 
White-eared Monarch 305 
White-eared Tailorbird 426 
White-eyed Prinia 487 
White-eyed Slaty-flycatcher 58, 105 
White-faced Tailorbird 426 
White-flanked Batis 192 
White-fronted Flycatcher 137 
White-fronted Wattle-eye 199 
White-gorgeted Flycatcher 136 
White-gorgeted Jungle-flycatcher 111 
White-lored Flycatcher 315 
White-lored Gnatcatcher 353, 372 
White-naped Monarch 306 
White-rumped Warbler 679 
White-shafted Fantai] 224 
White-spectacled Warbler 675 
White-spotted Fantail 2/5, 237 
White-spotted Wattle-eye 198 
White-tailed Blue Flycatcher 326 
White-tailed Blue-flycatcher 159 
White-tailed Crested-flycatcher 327 
White-tailed Fantail 224 
White-tailed Flycatcher 159 
White-tailed Leaf-warbler 669 
White-tailed Monarch 308 
White-tailed Prinia 433 
White-tailed Warbler 405, 480. 669 
White-tailed Willow-warbler 669 
White-throated Fantail 200. 237, 238 
White-throated Fantail-flycatcher 237 
White-throated Flycatcher 136. 144 
White-throated Flycatcher-warbler 680 
White-throated Foditany 644 
White-throated Jungle-flycatcher 112, 113 
White-throated Oxylabes 502. 644 
White-throated Warbler 680 
White-tipped Crested Flycatcher 327 
White-tipped Monarch 308 
White-vented Blue-flycatcher 150 
White-vented Flycatcher 138, 319 
White-winged Apalis 474 
White-winged Bush-warbler 599 
White-winged Fantail 240 
White-winged Scrub-warbler 599 
White-winged Warbler 579, 599 
Whitehead's Stubtail 588 
whiteheadi, Urosphena 588 
whitei, Apalis thoracica 471 
whitei, Cyornis banyumas 153 
Whiteman Mountains Thicket-warbler 582 
Whiteman Mountains Thicketbird 582 
Whiteman Mountains Warbler 582 
Whitethroat 698 

Common 528, 537, 559, 562. 698 

Desert 696, 698 

Desert Lesser 696 

Greater 698 

Grey 695 

Hume’s 696 

Lesser 542, 695 

Margelanic 696 

Mountain Lesser 696 

Small 696 
whitneyi, Megalurulus 582 
whitneyi, Myiagra azureocapilla 319 
whitneyi, Pomarea 299 
whitnevorum, Monarcha chrysomela 313 
whytii, Sylvietta 508, 534, 687 
wiglesworthi, Clytorhynchus vitiensis 300 
wilhelmi. Phylloscopus umbrovirens 648 
williamsi, Phylloscopus umbrovirens 648 
Williamson's Flycatcher 116 
williamsoni, Muscicapa dauurica 116 
Willie Wagtail 205, 207, 209, 210, 212, 218, 241 
Willow Warbler 5/4, 551, 649 
Willow-warbler 

Arctic 661 

Blyth’s Crowned 668 

Great Crowned 667 

Green 662 

Greenish 662 

Grey-faced 658 

Grey-throated 658 

Tjima’s 667 

Japanese Pale-legged 664 

Large Crowned 667 

Large-billed 664 

Orange-barred 657 

Pale-legged 663 

Temminck's Crowned 667 

Tytler's 664 

White-tailed 669 

Yellow-breasted 670 


wilsoni, Megalurus punctatus 580 
windhoekensis, Cisticola subruficapilla 448 
Winding Cisticola 403, 449 
Wing-snapping Cisticola 464 
Winifred’s Warbler 467 
winifredae, Scepomycter 467 
winneba, Cisticola eximius 463 
winterbottomi, Acrocephalus gracilirostris 633 
Wood Fantail 231 
Wood Flycatcher 23] 
Wood Warbler 504, 653 
Woodland Barred Wren-warbler 485 
Woodland- warbler 

Biackango 648 

Black-capped 648 

Brown 648 

Budongo 648 

Herbert's 648 

Laura's 527, 647 

Mrs Boulton’s 647 

Red-faced 647 

Uganda 648 

Yellow-throated 550, 647 
Woodward's Batis 773, 187 
woodwardi, Sylvia borin 694 
woosnami, Cisticola 442 
Wren-warbler 

Ashy 434 

Ashy-grey 432 

Barred 486 

Bar-winged 433 

Beavan's 431 

Brown 435 

Franklin's 432 

Grey 485 

Grey-capped 431 

Hodgson's 431. 432 

Jungle 433 

Large 433 

Miombo 485 

Plain 435 

Rufous 431 

Rufous-fronted 431 

Stierling's 389, 485 

Thornbush Barred 486 

Western 485 

Woodland Barred 485 

Yellow-bellied 434 

Yellow-breasted 431 

Zambia 485 


X 


xanthodryas, Phylloscopus borealis 661 
xanthogenys, Machaerirhynchus flaviventer 325 
xanthophrys, Crosslevia 644 

xanthopygius, Seicercus montis 679 
xanthoschistos, Seicercus 677 

Xinjiang Warbler 655 


Y 


yakutensis, Phylloscopus trochilus 649 
yamashinae, Acrocephalus luscinius 6277 
Yap Monarch 313 

Yellow Flycatcher 327. 638 

Yellow Flycatcher-warbler 638, 639 
Yellow Longbill 641 

Yellow Swamp-warbler 639 
Yellow-bellied Bush-warbler 594 
Yellow-bellied Crombec 688 
Yellow-bellied Eremomela 554, 683 
Yellow-bellied Fantail 201, 223 
Yellow-bellied Fantail-flycatcher 223 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 642 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher-warbler 680 
Yellow-bellied Hyliota 642 
Yellow-bellied Leaf-warbler 656 
Yellow-bellied Prinia 434 
Yellow-bellied Warbler 642, 680 
Yellow-bellied Wattle-eye 767, 197 
Yellow-bellied Wren-warbler 434 
Yellow-breasted Apalis 407, 473 
Yellow-breasted Boatbill 252, 325 
Yellow-breasted Boat-billed Flycatcher 325 
Yellow-breasted Flatbill 325 
Yellow-breasted Flatbill-flycatcher 325 
Yellow-breasted Flycatcher-warbler 679 
Yellow-breasted Hyliota 642 
Yellow-breasted Tailorbird 427 
Yellow-breasted Warbler 679 
Yellow-breasted Willow-warbler 670 
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Yellow-breasted Wren-warbler 431 
Yellow-browed Camaroptera 482 
Yellow-browed Ground Warbler 587 
Yellow-browed Oxylabes 644 
Yellow-browed Tetraka 644 
Yellow-browed Warbler 660 
Yellow-chested Apalis 473 
Yellow-eyed Black-flycatcher 96, 106 
Yellow-eyed Flycatcher-warbler 675, 676 
Yellow-eyed Warbler 675, 676 
Yellow-faced Leaf-warbler 669, 671 
Yellow-faced Warbler 669 
Yellow-footed Alseonax 123 
Yellow-footed Flycatcher 123 


Yellow-headed Cisticola 465 
Yellow-rumped Eremomela 684 
Yellow-rumped Flycatcher 65, 84, 131 
Yellow-rumped Warbler 659 
Yellow-streaked Warbler 657 
Yellow-throated Apalis 471 
Yellow-throated Leaf-warbler 669 
Yellow-throated Warbler 643, 669 
Yellow-throated Wood Warbler 647 
Yellow-throated Woodland-warbler 
550, 647 
Yellow-vented Eremomela 683 
Yellow-vented Leaf-warbler 669 
Yellow-vented Warbler 669 


Yellowbrow 

Madagascar 644 
Yellowish-bellied Bush-warbler 594 
Yellowish-breasted Warbler 662 
Yemen Parisoma 707 
Yemen Tit-warbler 707 
Yemen Warbler 573, 707 
yemenensis, Phylloscopus umbrovirens 648 
yemenensis, Prinia gracilis 432 
yorki, Myiagra rubecula 317 — 
youngi, Apalis thoracica 471 
youngi, Seicercus castaniceps 678 
yunnanensis, Phylloscopus 658 
yunnanensis, Regulus regulus 348 


Z 


zagrossiensis, Sylvia curruca 695 
zalingei, Cisticola marginatus 449 
Zambia Wren-warbler 485 

zamboanga, Rhinomyias ruficauda 112 
zanthopygia, Ficedula 65, 84, 131 
zarudnyi, Acrocephalus arundinaceus 625 
zedlitzi, Cisticola brachypterus 456 
zimmeri, Culicicapa helianthea 163 
Zitting Cisticola 399, 411, 458 

zuluensis, Acrocephalus gracilirostris 633 
Zululand Batis 187 

Zululand Flycatcher 187 
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MUSCICAPIDAE (Old World Flycatchers) 
PLATYSTEIRIDAE (Batises and Wattle-eyes) 
RHIPIDURIDAE (Fantails) 
MONARCHIDAE (Monarch-flycatchers) 
REGULIDAE (Kinglets and Firecrests) 
POLIOPTILIDAE (Gnatcatchers) 
CISTICOLIDAE (Cisticolas and allies) 
SYLVIIDAE (Old World Warblers) 
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